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T)U'T.VI!0ri was a native of Clceronea, in Ro'otia, horn, 
according to tlu; host authorities, about a.d. -Id to fit). 11 is 
family was of good standing, and his educational advantages must 
have been of the best, Having pursued his studies at, Alliens 
under Ammonias, a philosopher, he visited Egypt. and. prior to the 
year fit), was at Home, in the capacity, it is believed, of a delegate 
from Chmronea. In the capital city he delivered led ores which 
attracted popular attention. Returning to his native (own, lie 
pent there the i\ mainder of his life, taking an active part, in 
public affairs as archon of the town. For many years he was a 

priest of Apollo. 11 is death, it is believed, occurred ,\.i>. 1*20. 

In his own writings are found references to himself as a voting 

nyn talking of philosophy with Ammonius, at the time of Nero’s 

isit to (i recce, a.d. (>7 ; and he was livimr when Trajan passed 
to Dacia, in a.d. ltltj. Ife was marrietl, and was the father of at 
ast, five children. For his wife, Timoxena, lie seems to have 
hcrished an ardent affection. One of his letters to her, written 
m receipt of the news of tin; death of their daughter, — the child 
f their old age, — breathes a spirit of singular unselfishness and 

.ilieitude for the bereaved, mother. “ But should J find vo.V; 

* 

.stress excessive,” lie says, “ my trouble on vour account i 1 i 
e greater than on that of our loss.” « Yet why,” he proceeds, 
■ f should we forget the reasoning? wo have often addressed to 
ethers, and regard our present pain as ohliterating and effacing 
our former joys? ” This letter, which is called u The Consolation,” 
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doses with a declaration of belief in the immortality of the 
human soul. Such sentiments as we have quoted bespeak such 
refinement and elevation of soul as we are not wont to associate 
with the idea of even the highest pagan culture. 

Plutarch was not only a kind husband and father, but a good 
citizen also. To him olfice-holding was a grave responsibility. In 
his capacity of arehon, he let no minutiae of public duty escape 
him. Having told the story of Epaminondas giving dignity to tin 
office of chief scavenger, he added : — 

“ And I, too, for that matter, am often a jest to my neighbors, 
when they see me, as they frequently do, in public, occupied or 
very similar duties; but the story told about Antisthenes comes tc 
my .assistance. When some one expressed surprise at his carrying 
home some pickled fish from market in his own hands, ‘ It is,’ hf 
answered, ‘for myself.’ Conversely, when I am reproached wit 
standing by and watching while tiles are measured out, and stem 
and mortar, This service, I say, is not for jnyself, it is for m 
country.” 

The noble qualitie’s — tender affection, sincerity, and unselfis 
patriotism — illustrated in these extracts and anecdotes, surely giv 
a promise of noble work from the mind to which they belonged. 

The reader of this volume should bear in mind, in order to 
just estimate of its character, that Plutarch was not an histori' 
in the common sense of that word. He seems to have cared lit 
for politics, but to have delighted in the study of personal chi' 
acter, the analysis of motives, and the illustration of the nob 
virtues in the conduct of representative men. The influence i 
his biographies in the formation of character, in stimulatin. 
arpbition, and in guiding the young mind amid the conflicting 
yfer rents of early life, is one of the most notable and most firml 
authenticated literary facts on record. Many a greht man, i 
mature life,.has found in Plutarch’s Lives the spring of his success 

The time of Plutarch was the last great era of Greek and Roma 
literature, — the period signalized by such writers as Tacitus, Juvi 
nal, Martial, and Pliny the Younger,—'the beginning of the bet 
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Jays of the great Roman imperial period, when Nerva, Trajan, and 
Hadrian reigned. In the Lives the reader has not only faithful 
and instructive portraits, but also vivid views of Greek and Roman 
society and morals, which, as drawn by one remote, in the seclusion 
of Chteronea, from the exciting influences of great cities, must 
necessarily be faithful and impartial. His fondness for anecdote has 
been made the ground of complaint against Plutarch ; but, if the 
ndulgence of this propensity has impaired the value of his writings, 
it has contributed an indispensable element to their power of 
entertainment. 

The majority of the Biographies treat of individual lives, among 
which may be mentioned those of Lycurgus, Fabius, Numa, Aris¬ 
tides, Cato the Elder; and there are, also, eighteen Parallel Lives, 
jSach of which contains biographies of one Greek and one Roman, 
followed by a comparison of the two. Among the representatives 
of the two nations thus compared are Alcibiades and Coriolanus, 
Aristides and Marcus Cato, Cimon and Lucullus, Lycurgus and 
Numa. The student of the classics will hardly need to be reminded 
.of the value of these comparative views. 

The translation of the Lives here presented is that known as 
Drydcn’s; because a Life of Plutarch from his hand was originally 
published with it, at the end of the seventeenth century, and is a 
^fprint of the text as it appears in the edition in five volumes, pub- 
^shed in 1859 by Little, Brown, & Co. 
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PLUTARCH’S LIYES 


THESEUS. 


As geographers, Sosius, crowd into the 
edges of their maps parts of the world which 
they do not know about, adding notes in the 
margin to the effect, that beyond this lies 
nothing but sandy deserts fflll of wild beasts, 
unapproachable bogs, Scythian ice, or a fro¬ 
zen sea, so, in this work of mine, in which I 
have compared the lives of the greatest men 
with one another, after passingthrough those 
periods which probable reasoning can reach 
to and real history find a footing in, I might 
very well say of those that are farther off. 
Beyond this there is nothing but prodigies 
and fictions, the only inhabitants are the 
poefs and inventors of fables; there is no 
credit, or certainty any ! irther. Yet, after 
publishing an account of Lyeurgus the law¬ 
giver and Numa the king, I thought 1 might, 
not without reason, ascend as high as to 
Romulus, being brought by my history so 
near to his time. Considering therefore with 
myself— 

^hom shall I set so great a man to face ? 

Or whom oppose? Who’s equal to the place ? 

(ajiEschylus expresses it), I found none so 
fit as him that peopled the beautiful and 
far-famed city of Athens, to be set in opjio- 
sition with the father of the invincible and 
renowned city of Rome. Let us hope that 
Fable may, in what shall follow, so submit 
to the purifying processes of Reason as to 
take the character of exact history. In any 
ca.se, however, where it shall he found contu¬ 
maciously slighting credibility, and refusing 
to be reduced to anything like probable 
fact, we shall beg that we may meet with 
candid readers,'%nd such as will receive with 
indulgence the stories of antiquity. 

Theseus seemed to me to resemble Romu¬ 
lus in many particulars. Both of them, born 
out of wedlock and of uncertaiu parentage, 
had the repute of being sprung from the 
gods. 

Both wanton; that by all the world’s allowed 
1 


Both of them united with strength of body 
an equal vigor of mind ; and of the two most 
famous cities of the world, the one built 
Home, and tlm other made Athens be inhab¬ 
ited. Both stand charged with the rape of 
women ; neither of them could avoid domes¬ 
tic misfortunes nor, jealousy at home ; but 
towards the. close of their lives are both of 
them said to have incurred great odium with 
their countrymen, if, that is, we may take the 
stories least like poetry as our guide to the 
truth. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father’s 
side, ascends as high as to Krechtheus and 
the first inhabitants of Attica. By hjs mo¬ 
ther's side lie was descended of Pelops, For 
lYlops was tin* most powerful of all ■ the 
kings of Peloponnesus, not so much by the 
greatness of his riches as the multitude of 
his children, having married many daughters 
to chief men, and put many sons in places of 
command in the towns round about him. 
One of whom, named Pittlums, grandfather 
to Theseus, was governor of the small city 
•of the Tnezenians, and laid the repute of a 
man of the greatest knowledge and wisdom 
of his time; which then, it seems, consisted 
chielly in grave maxims, such as the poet 
Hesiod got his great fame by, in his book of 
Works and Days. And, indeed, among these 
is one that they ascribe to Pittheus,— 

Unto a friend suffice 

A stipulated price; 

which, also, Aristotle mentions. And Eurip¬ 
ides, by calling Hippolytus “scholar of 0 the 
holy Pittheus,’’ shows the opinion that.the 
world had of him. ' ’. ■ 

JSgeus, being desirous of children, and 
consulting the oracle of Delphi, received/tlie 
oelebratea answer which forbade him the 
company of any woman beffire his return to 
Athens. But the oracle being so obscure as 
not to satisfy him that he was clearly forbid 
tins, he went to Trcezen, and communicated 
to Pittheus the ^oice of the god, which was 
in this manner— 
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Loose not tho wine-akin foot, thou chief of men, 

Until to Athena thou art come again. 

Pittheus, therefore, taking advantage from 
the obscurity of the oracle, prevailed upon 
him, it is uncertain whether by persuasion 
or deceit, to lie wit'll his daughter -I'-thra. 
JEgeus afterwards, knowing her Vhom he 
had lain with to be" Pittheus’s daughter, and 
suspecting her to be with cliild by him, left 
a sword and a pair of shoes, hiding them 
under a great stone that had a hollow in it 
exactly fitting them ; and went away making 
her only privy to it, and commanding her, 
if she brought forth a son who, when he 
came to man’s estate, should b able to lift up 
the stone and take away what he had Left 
there, she should send him away to him witli 
those things with all secresy, and with in¬ 
junctions to him as much as possible to con¬ 
ceal his journey from every one; for he 
greatly feared the Pallantidfe, who were con¬ 
tinually mutinying against him, and despised 
him for his want of children, they themselves 
being fifty brothers, all sons of Pallas. 

When /Ethra was delivered of a son, some 
say that he was immediately named Theseu?, 
from the tokens which his father had put 
under the stone; others that he received his 
name afterwards at Athens, when JEgeus 
arknmfledije.il him for his son. lie was 
brought up under his grandfather Pittheus, 
and had a tutor and attendant set over him 
named Connidas, to whom the Athenians 
even to this time, the day before the feast 
that is dedicated to Theseus, sacrifice a ram, 
giving this honor to his memory upon much 
]uster grounds than to Silanio and Parrhasius 
for making pictures and statues of Theseus. 
There being then a custom for the Grecian 
youth, upon their first coining to man’s 
estate, to go to Delphi and offer first-fruits 
of their hair to the god, Theseus, also went 
thither, and a place there to this day is yet 
named Tliesea, as it is said, from him. ll» 
clipped only the fore part of his head, as 
Homer says the Abantes did. And this sort 
of tonsure was from him named Theseus. 
The Abantes first used it, not in imitation 
of the Arabians, as some imagine, nor of the 
Mysians, but because they were a warlike 
people, and used to close fighting, and above 
all other nations accustomed to engage hand 
to hand ; as Archilochus testifies in these 
verses :— 

Slings shall not whirl, nor many arrows fly. 

When on the plain the battle joins ; but swords, 
.Msb against man, the deadly conflict try 
' As is the practice of Eubcea’a lords 
Skilled with the spear.- 

Therefore that they might not give their 
enemies a hold Joy their hair, they out it in 
this manner. They write also that this was 
the reason why Alexander gave command to 
his captains that all the beards of the Mace¬ 
donians should be shaved, as being the 
readiest hold for an enemy. 


iEthra for some time concealed the mie 
parentage of Theseus, and a report was 
iven out by Pittheus that he was begotten 
y Neptune; for the Troezeniaus pay Nep¬ 
tune the highest veneration. He is their 
tutelar god; to him they offer all their first- 
fruits, and in his honor stamp llieir money 
with a trident. 

Theseus displaying not only gTeat strength 
of body, but equal bravery, and a quickness 
alike and force of understanding, his mother 
jEthra, conducting him to the stone, and in- 
forming'him who was his true father, com¬ 
manded him to take from thence the tokens 
that JEgeus had left, and to sail to Athens. 
He without any difficulty set himself to the 
stone and lifted it up ; but refused to take 
his journey by sea, though it was much the 
safer way, and though his mother and grand¬ 
father begged him to do so. For it was at 
that time very dangerous to go by land on 
the road to Athens, no part of it being free 
from robbers and murderers. That age pro¬ 
duced a sort offnen, in force of hand, and 
swiftness of foot, and strength of body, ex¬ 
celling the ordinary rate and wholly incapable 
of fatigue ; making use, however, of these 
gifts of nature to no good or profitable pur¬ 
pose for mankind, but rejoicing and priding 
themselves in insolence, and taking the 
benefit of their superior strength in the ex¬ 
ercise of, inhumanity and cruelty, and in 
seizing, forcing, and committing all manner 
of outrages upon everything that fell into 
their hands ; all respect for others, all jus¬ 
tice, they thought, all equity and humanity, 
though naturally lauded by common people, 
either out of want of courage to commit 
injuries or fear to receive them, yet no-way 
concerned those who were strong enough to 
win for themselves. Some of these, Her¬ 
cules destroyed and cut off in his pas&ige 
through these countries; but some, escapng 
his notice while he was passing by, fled ami 
bid themselves, or else were spared by him 
in contempt of their abject submission : and 
after that Hercules fell into misfortune, ajid, 
having slain Iphitus, retired to Lydia, and 
for a long time .was there slave to Omphale, 
a punishment which he had imposed upon 
himself for the murder: then, indeed, Lydia 
enjoyed high peace and security, but in 
Greece and the countries about it the like 
villanies again revived and broke out, there 
being none to repress or chastise them. It 
was therefore a very hazardous journey to 
travel by land from Athens to Pelopon¬ 
nesus ; and Pittheus, giving him an exact 
account of each of these robbers and villains 
their strength, and the cruelty they used to 
all strangers, tried to persuade Theseus to go 
by sea. But he, it seems, had loug since been 
secretly fired by the glory of Hercules, held 
him in the highest estimation, and was never 
more satisfied than in listening to any that 
gave an account of him; especially those 
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that had seen him, or had been present at 
any action or saying of his. So that he was 
altogether in the same state of feeling as, in 
after ages, Themistocles was, when he said 
that he could not sleep for the trophy of 
Miltiades ; entertaining such admiration for 
the virtue of Hercules, that in the night his 
dreams were all of that hero’s actions, and in 

• the day a continual emulation stirred him 
up to perform the like. Besides, they were 
related, being born of cousins-german. For 

• jF.thra was daughter of l’ittheus, and Alcme- 
na of Lysidice ; and Lysidice and Pittheus 
were brother and sister, children of llippo- 
damia and Pel ops. He thought it. therefore 
a dishonorable thing, and not to be endured, 
that Hercules should go out everywhere, and 
purge both land and sea from wicked men, 
and he himself should fly from the like ad¬ 
ventures that actually came in his way ; 
disgracing his reputed father by a mean flight 
by sea, and not showing his true one as good 
evidence of the greatness of his birth by noble 
and worthy actions, asbyhhe token that he 
brought with him, the shoes and the sword. 

With this mind and these thoughts, he set 
forward with a design to do injury to nobody, 
but to repel and revenge himself of all those, 
that should offer any. And first of all, in a 
set combat, lie slew Periphetes, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Epiilaurus, who used a club for 
his arms, and from thence had the name of 
Corynetes, or the club-beiyer ; who seized 
upon him, and forbade him to go forward in 
his journey. Being plea-ed with the club, 
lie took it, and made it bis weapon, continu¬ 
ing to use it as Hercules did the lion’s skin, 
on whose shoulders that served to prove how 
huge a beast he had killed; anil to the same 
end Theseus carried-about him this chili; 
overcome indeed by him, but, now, in las 
bands, invincible. 

passing on further towards the Isthmus of 
Felojioiinesus, he slew Sinn is, often sur-j 
named the Bender of Pines, after the. same 
manner iu which he himself had destroyed 
imiiiy others before. And this he did with¬ 
out having either practised or ever learnt the 
art of bending these trees, to show that 
natural strength is above* all art. ’This 
binnis had a daughter of remarkable beauty 
and stature, called Perigune, who, when her 
father was kilted, fled, and was sought after 
everywhere by Theseus ; and coming into a 
place overgrown witli brushwood, shrubs, 
and asparagus-thorn, there, in a childlike, 
innocent manner, prayed and begged them, 
as if they understood ner, to give her -licit*']', 
with vows thilt if she escaped she would 
neVeit cut them down nor burn them. 
But Theseus calling upon her, and giving 
her his promise that he would use her 
with respect, and offer her no injury, she 
came forth, and in due time bore him a son, 
named Melamppus ; but afterwards was mar¬ 
ried to Deioneus, the son of Eurytus, the 


(Echalian, Theseus himself giving her to 
him. loxus, thesouof this Melanippus, who 
was borne to Theseus, accompanied Ornytus 
in the colony that he carried with him into 
Caria, whence it is a family usage amongst 
the people called Ioxids, botli male and 
female, never to burn either shrubs or as¬ 
paragus-thorn, but to respect and honor 
them. 

Tlie Crymmyonian sow, which they called 
Pinna, was a savage and formidable wild 
beast, by no .means an enemy to be despised. 
Theseus killed her, going out of his way oil, 
purpose to meet and engage li#r, so that lie 
might not seem to perform all his great ex¬ 
ploits out of mere necessity ; being also of 
opinion that it was the part of a brave man 
to chastise villanous and wicked men when 
attacked by them, but to seek out and over¬ 
come tins more noble wild beasts. Others 
relate that Pinna was a woman, a robber full 
of cruelty and lust, that lived in Crominyon, 
and had the name of Sow given her from the 
foulness of her life and manners, and after¬ 
wards was killed by Theseus. Ho slew also 
Sciron, upon the borders of Megara, casting 
him down from the rocks, being, as most re¬ 
port, a notorious robber of all passengers, 
and as others add, accustomed, out of in¬ 
solence and wantonness, to stretch forth his 
feet to strangers commanding them to wash 
them, and then while they did it, with a 
kick to send them down the rock into the 
sea. The writers of Megara, however, in 
contradiction to the received report, and, as 
Simonides expresses it, “ fighting with all 
antiquity,” contend that Sciron was neither 
a robber nor doer of violence, but a punisher 
of ail such, and the relative and friend of 
good and just men ; for -Eacus, they say, 
was ever esteemed a man of the greatest 
sanctity of all the Greeks; and Cyclireus, 
the Salamiiiian, was honored at Athens with 
,divine worship ; and the virtues of Helens 
and 'Telamon were not unknown to any one. 
Now Sciron was son-in-law to Cyclireus, 
father-in-law to -Kaeus, and grandfather to 
Helens and Telamon, who were both of them 
sons of Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and 
Chariclo ; it was not probable, therefore, 
that the best of m >n should make these al¬ 
liances with one who was worst, giving and 
receiving mutually what was of greatest value 
and most dear to them. - Theseus, hy their 
account, did not slay Sciron in his first jour¬ 
ney to Athens, but afterwards, when he took 
Eleusis, a city of the Megarians, having cir¬ 
cumvented Diodes, the governor. Such are 
the contradictions in this story. In Eleusis 
he killed Cercyon, the Arcadian, in a whist¬ 
ling match. And going oij a little father, 
iu Erineus, he slew Damantes, otherwise 
flawed Procrustes, forcing his body to the 
sjze of his own bed, as he himself was used 
to do with all strangers : this he did in im¬ 
itation of Hercules, who always returned 
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upon bis assailants the same sort of violence 
that they offered to him ; sacrificed Busiris, 
killed Antseus in wrestling, and Cycnus in 
single combat, and Termerus by breaking 
his skull in pieces ( whence, they say, comes 
the proverb of “ a Termerian mischief,”) 
for it seems Termerhs killed passengers that 
he met, by running with his head against 
them. And so also Theseus proceeded in the 
punishment of evil men, who underwent the 
same violence from him which they had in¬ 
flicted upon others, justly suffering after the 
manner of their own injustice. 

As he weflt forward on his journey, and 
was come as far as the river Cepliisus, some 
of the race of tire Phytalidae met him and 
saluted him, and, upon his desire to use the 
purifications, then in custom, they perform¬ 
ed them with all the usual ceremonies, and, 
having offered propitiatory sacrifices to the 
gods, invited him and entertained him at 
their house, a kindness which, in all his jour¬ 
ney hitherto, lie had not met. 

On the eight day of Cronins, now called 
Hecatomb,'eon, lie arrived at Athens, where 
lie found the public affairs full of all con¬ 
fusion, and divided into parties and factions, 
rEgeus also, and his whole private family, 
laboring under the same distemper; for 
Medea, having fled from Corinth, and pro¬ 
mised yEgeus to make him, by her art, 
capable of having children, was living with 
him. She first was aware of Theseus, whom 
as yet rEgeus did not know, and he being in 
years, full of jealousies and suspicions, and 
fearing everything by reason of the faction 
that was then in the city, .she easily persuad¬ 
ed him to kill him by poison at a banquet, 
to which he was to be invited as a‘ stranger. 
He’, coming to the entertainment, thought 
it not fit to discover himself at once, but 
willing to give his father the, occasion of first 
finding him out, the meat being on the 
table, lie drew his sword as if he designed 
to cut with it ; rEgeus, at once recognizing 
the token, threw down the cup of poison, 
and. questioning his son, embraced him, and 
having gathered together all his citizens, 
owned him publicly before them, who, oil 
their part, received him gladly for the fame 
of liis greatness and bravery ; and it is said, 
that when the cup fell, the poison was spilt 
there where now is the enclosed space in the 
Delphinium ; for in that place stood lEgeus’s 
house, and the figure of Mercury on the east 
side of the temple is called the Mercury of 
, iEgens’s gate. 

‘ The sons of Pallas, who before were quiet, 
ijppn expectation of recovering the kingdom 
after jEgeus’s death, who was without issue, 
as soon as Theseus appeared and was ac- 
krtowledged the successor, highly resenting 
that zEgens first, an adopted son only of 
Pandion, and not at all related to the family 
of Erechtheus, should be holding the king¬ 
dom, and that after him, Theseus, a visitor 


and stranger, should be destined to sucdled 
to it, broke out into open war. And divid¬ 
ing themselves into two companies, one 
part of them marched openly from Sphettus, 
with their father, against the city, the other, 
hiding themselves in the village of Garget- 
tus, lay in ambush, with a design to set upon 
the enemy on both sides. They had with 
them a crier of the township of Agnus, 
named Leos, who discovered to Theseus all 
the designs of the Pallantkke. He imme¬ 
diately fell upon those that lay in ambuscade, 
and cut them all off ; upon tidings of which 
Pallas and his company fled and were dis¬ 
persed. * 

From hence they say is derived the custom 
among the people of the township of Palleue 
to have no marriages or any alliance with 
the people of Agnus, nor to suffer the criers 
to pronounce in their proclamations the words 
used in all other parts of the country, 
Acouetfi Leoi (Hear ye people), hating the 
very sound of Leo, because of the treason of 
Leos. ' * 

Theseus, longing to be in action, and de¬ 
sirous also to make himself popular, left 
Athens to fight with the Dull of Marathon, 
which did no small mischief to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Tetrapolis. And having overcome 
it, he brought it alive in triumph through 
tilt- city, and afterwards sacrified it to the 
Delphiniau Apollo. The story of Ilecale, 
also, of her receiving and entertaining The¬ 
seus in this expedition, seems to be not alto¬ 
gether void of truth ; for the townships 
round about, meeting upon a certain day, 
used to offer a sacrifice, which they called 
Ileealesia, to Jupiter Ilecaleius, and to pay 
honor to Ilecale, whom, by a diminutive 
name, they called Ifecalene, because she, 
whileentertaining Theseus, who was quite a 
youth, addressed him,.as old people do, with 
similar endearing diminutives ; and haflng 
made a vow to Jupiter for him as he was 
going to the fight, that, if he returned in 
safety, she would offer sacrifices in thanks 
of it, and dying before he came back,#l\e 
had these honors given her by way of return 
for her hospitality, by the command of The¬ 
seus, as Philochorous tells us. 

Not long after arrived the third time from 
Crete the collectors of the tribute which the 
Athenians paid them upon the following oc¬ 
casion. Androgeus having been treacher¬ 
ously murdered in the confines of Attica, 
not only Minos, his father, put the Athenians 
to extreme distress by a perpetual war, but 
the gods also laid waste thei| country ; both 
famine and pestilence lay heavy upon them, 
and even their rivers were dried up. Being 
told by the oracle that, if they appeased and 
reconciled Minos, the anger of the gods 
would cease and they should enjoy rest from 
the miseries they labored under, they sent 
heralds, and with much supplication were at 
last reconciled, entering into an agreement 
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to fend to Crete every nine years a tribute 
of seven young men and as many virgins, as 
most writers agree in stating; and the most 
poetical story adds, that the Minotaur de¬ 
stroyed them, or that, wandering in the laby¬ 
rinth, and finding no possible means of get¬ 
ting out, they miserably ended their lives 
there; and that this Minotaur was (as Eurip- 
'ides hath it) 

A mingled form where two strange shapes combined, 
And different natures, bull and man, were joined. 

But Philochorus says that the Cretans 
will by no means allow the truth of this, but 
Sll y that the labyrinth was only an ordinary 
prison, having no other bad quality but that 
it secured the prisoners from escaping, and 
that Minos, having instituted games in honor 
of Androgeus, gave, as a reward to the vic¬ 
tors, these youths, who in the mean time 
were kept in the labyrinth ; and that the 
first that overcame in those games was one 
of the greatest power and command among 
them, named Taurus, a mall of no merciful 
or gentle disposition, who treated the Athe¬ 
nians that were made his prize in a proud 
and cruel manner. Also Aristotle himself, 
in the account that he gives of'tlie form of 
government of the Bottiieans, is manifestly 
of opinion that the youths were not slain by 
Minos, but spent the remainder of their days 
in slavery in Crete; that the Cretans, in for¬ 
mer times, to acquit themselves of an ancient 
vow which they had made were used to send 
an offering of the first-fruits of their men to 
Delphi, and that some descendants of these 
Athenian slaves were mingled with them and 
sent amongst them, and, unable to get their 
living there, removed from thence, first into 
Italy, and settled about Japvgia; from 
thence again, that they removed to Thrace, 
ami were named Bottiieans; and that this 
is the reason whv, in a certain sacrifice, the 
Bottieean girls sing a hymn beginning Let 
vs (jo to Athens. This may show us how dan¬ 
gerous a thing it is to incur the hostility of 
a city that is mistress of eloquence and song. 
For Minos was always ill spoken of, and rep¬ 
resented ever as a very wiekpd man, in the 
Athenian theatres; neither did Hesiod avail 
him by calling him “ the most royal Minos,” 
nor Homer, who styles him 11 Jupiter's fitmi- 
luir friend ; " the. tragedians got the better, 
and from the vantage ground of the stage 
showered down obloquy upon him, as a man 
of cruelty and violence ; whereas, in fact, 
he ap}>ears to have been a king and a law¬ 
giver, and Khadamanthus a judge under 
him, administering the statues*that he or¬ 
dained. 

Now when the time of the third tribute 
was come, and the fathers who had any 
voting men'lor their sons were to proceed by 
lot to the choice of those that were to be 
sent, there arose fresh discontents and accu¬ 
sations against zEgeus among the people, 


who were full of grief and indignation that 
he who was the cause of all their miseries, 
was the only person exempt from the punish¬ 
ment ; adopting and settling his kingdom 
upon a bastard and foreign son, he took no 
thought, they said, of their destitution and 
loss, not of bastards, but lawful children. 
These things sensibly affected Theseus, who, 
thinking it but just not to disregard, but 
rather partake of, the sufferings of his fellow 
citizens, offered himself for one without any 
lot. All else were struck with admiration 
for the nobleness ami with love for the good¬ 
ness of the act; and vEgpus, after prayers 
and entreaties, finding him inflexible and 
not to he persuaded, proceeded to the choos¬ 
ing of the rest by lot. llellanicus, however, 
tells us that the Athenians did not send the 
young men and virgins by lot, but tint 
Minos himself used to come and make his 
own choice, ami pitched upon Theseus before 
all others; according to the conditions 

..1 upon between them, namely, that the 

Athenians should furnish them with a ship, 
and that the young men that were to sail 
with him should catjry no weapons of war ; 
but that if the Minotaur was destroyed, the 
tribute should eea.se. 

On the two former occasions of the pay¬ 
ment of the tribute, entertaining no hopes 
of safety or return, they sent out the ship 
with a 'black sail, as to unavoidable de¬ 
struction; hut now, Theseus encouraging his 
father and speaking greatly of himself, as 
confident that he should kill the Minotaur, 
he gave the pilot another sail, which was 
white, commanding him. as he returned, if 
Theseus were safe, to make use of that; hut 
if not, to sail with the black me, and to 
hang out that sign of his misfortune. Simon¬ 
ides says that the sail which zKgeus deliv¬ 
ered to‘tiie pilot was not white, hut 

Scarlet, in the juicy bloom 

Of the living oak-tree steeped, 

and that this was to he the sign of their es¬ 
cape. Phereclus, son of Amarsvus, according 
to Simonides, was pilot of the ship. But I’hi- 
lochorus says Theseus had sent him hy Sej¬ 
ms, from Sal amis. Nausithoiis to he his 
steersman, and Ph.-eax his look-out-man in 
the prow, the Athenians having as yet not 
applied themselves to navigation ; and that 
Seirus did this because oil" of the young 
men. Mem-stiles, was his daughter's son ; and 
this'the dial -'Is of Nausithoiis and J haiifx, 
built hy Theseus near the temple of Scirgs, 
confirm. He adds, also, that the feast named' 
Cybernesia was in honor of them. The lot 
being cast, and Theseus having received put 
of the Prytaneiim those u|*>P whom it fell, 
he went to the Delphinium, and made dn 
offering for tlmm to Apollo of his suppliant's 
badge, which was a hough of a consecrated 
olive tree, with white wool tied about it. 

Having thus performed his devotion, he 
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went to sea, the sixth day of Munychion, on 
which day even to this time the Athenians 
send their virgins to the same temple to 
make supplication to the gods. It is farther 
reported that he was commanded by the 
oracle at Delphi to make Venus his guide, 
and to invoke her as the companion and con¬ 
ductress of his voyage, and that, as he was 
sacrificing a she goat to her by the seaside, 
it was suddenly changed into a he, and for 
this cause that goddess had the name of 
Epitragia. 

When he arrived at Crete, as most of the 
ancient historians as well as poets tell us, 
having a clue of till- >ad given him by Ariad¬ 
ne, who had fallen in love with him, and 
being instructed by her how to use it so as 
to conduct him through the windings of the 
labyrinth, he escaped out of it and slew the 
Minotaur, and sailed back, taking along 
with him Ariadne and the young Athenian 
captives. Plierecydes adds that he bored 
holes in the bottom of the'Cretan ships to 
hinder their pursuit. Demon writes that 
Taurus, the chief captain of Minos, was slain 
by Theseus' at the mouth of the port, in a. 
naval combat, as lie was sailing out for 
Athens. But Philoghorus gives us the story 
thus : That at the setting forth of the yearly 
games by king Minos, Taurus was expected 
to carry away the prize, as he had done be¬ 
fore ; and was much grudged the honor. 
Ilis character and manners made his power 
hateful, and he was accused moreover of too 
near familiarity with Pasiphae, for which 
reason, when Theseus desired the combat, 
Minos readily complied. And as it was a 
custom in Crete that the women also should 
be admitted to the sight of these games, 
Ariadne, being present, was struck with ad¬ 
miration of the manly beauty of Theseus, 
and the vigor and address which he showed 
in the combat, overcoming all that encoun¬ 
tered with him. Minos, too, being extreme¬ 
ly pleased with him, especially because he 
haif overthrown and disgraced Taurus, vol¬ 
untarily gave up the young captives to The¬ 
seus, and remitted the tribute to the Athe¬ 
nians. Clidemus gives an account peculiar 
to lihnself, very ambitiously, and beginning 
a great way back : That it was a decree con¬ 
sented to by all Greece, that no vessel from 
any place, containing above five persons, 
should be permitted to sail, Jason only ex¬ 
cepted, who was made captain of the great 
ship Argo, to sail about and scour the sea of 
.pirates. But Daedalus having escaped from 
Crete, and flying by sea to Athens, Minos, 
contrary to this decree, pursued him with his 
ships of war, was forced by a storm upon 
Sicily, and there ended his life. After his 
decease, Deucalion, his son, desiring a quar¬ 
rel with the Athenians, sent to them, de¬ 
manding that they should deliver up Daeda¬ 
lus to him, threatening upon- their refusal, 
to put to death all the young Athenians 


whom his father had received as hostages- 
from the city. To this angry message The¬ 
seus returned a very gentle answer, excusing 
himself that he could not deliver up Daeda¬ 
lus, who was nearly related to him, being 
his cousin-german, his mother being Merope, 
the daughter of Erechtheus. In the mean, 
while he secretly prepared a navy, part of it 
at home near the village of the Thymoetada;, 
a place of no resort, and far from any com¬ 
mon roads, the other part by his grandfather 
Pittheus’s means at Trcezen, that so his 
design might be carried on with the great¬ 
est secresy. As soon as ever his fleet was 
in readiness, he set sail, having with him 
Daedalus and other exiles from Crete for his 
guides ; and none of the Cretans having any 
knowledge of his coming, but imagining 
when they saw his fleet, that they were 
friends and vessels of their own, he soon 
made himself master of the port, and imme¬ 
diately making a descent, reached Gnossus 
before any notice of his coining, and, in a 
battle before the gates of the labyrinth, put 
Deucalion and all his guards to the sword. 
The government by this means falling to 
Ariadne, lie made a league with her, and 
received the captives of her, and ratified a 
perpetual friendship between the Athenians 
and the Cretans, whom lie engaged under 
an oath never again to commence any war 
with Athens. 

There are yet ; many other traditions about 
these things, and as many concerning Ari¬ 
adne, all inconsistent with each other. Some 
relate that she lmng herself, being deserted 
by Theseus. Others that she was carried 
away by his sailors to the isle of Naxos, and 
married to lEnarus, priest of Bacchus ; and 
that Theseus left her because he fell in love 
with another, 

For j-Egle’S^ove was burning in his breast; 

a verse which Hereas, the Megarian. says, 
was formerly in the poet Hesiod’s works, 
but put out by Pisistratus, in like manner 
as he added in Homer’s liaising of the Dead, 
to gratify the Athenians, the line 

Theseus, PirMious, mighty son of gods. 
Others say Ariadne had sons also by Theseus, 
(Enopiou and Staphylus; and among these 
is the poet Ion of Chios,-who writes of his 
own native city 

Which onee (Enopion, son of Theseus built. 

But the more famous of the legendary stories 
everybody (as I may say) has in his mouth. 
In Paeon, hojvever, the Amathusian, there is 
a story given, differing from the rest. For 
he writes that Theseus, being driven by a 
storm upon the isle of Cyprus, and having 
aboard with him Ariadne, big with child, 
and extremely discomposed with the rolling 
of the sea* set her on shore, and left Tier 
1 there alone, to return himself and help the 
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§hi$, when, on a sadden, a violent wind car¬ 
ried him again out to sea. That the women 
of the island received Ariadne very kindly, 
and did all they^ could to console and allevi¬ 
ate her distress *at being left behind. That 
they counterfeited kind letters, and delivered 
them to her, as sent from Theseus, and, 
when she .fell in labor, were diligent in per¬ 
forming to her every needful service ; but 
that slie died before she could be delivered, 
and was honorably interred. That soon 
after Theseus returned, and was greatly 
afflicted for her loss, and at his departure 
left a sum of money among the people of 
the island, ordering them to do sacrifice to 
Ariadne ; and caused two little images to be 
made and dedicated to her, one of silver and 
the other of brass. Moreover, that on the 
second day of Gorpiaeus, which is sacred to 
Ariadne, they have this ceremony among 
their sacrifices, to have a youth lie down 
and with his voice and gesture represent tin* 
pains of a woman in travail ; and that the 
Amathusians call the grove in which they 
show her tomb, the grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Differing yet from this account, some of 
the Naxians write that there were two 
Minoses and two Ariadnes, one of whom, 
they say, was married to Bacchus, in tin*, 
isle of Naxos, and bore the children Staphy- 
lus and his brother; but that the other, of a 
later age, was carried off by Theseus, and, 
being afterwards deserted by him, retired to 
Naxos, with her nurse Cor^yna, whose grave 
they yet show. That this Ariadne also died 
there, and was worshipped by the island, 
but^ different manner from the former; 
for her day is celebrated with general joy 
and revelling, but all the sacrifices performed 
to the latter are attended with mounting 
and gloom. 

Now Theseus, in his return from Crete, 
put in at Delos, and having sacrificed to tin* 
god of the island, dedicated to the temple 
the image of Venus which Ariadne had 
given him, and danced with the young 
Athenians a dance that, in memory of him, 
they say is still preserved among the inhabit¬ 
ants of Delos, consisting in pertain measured 
turnings and returnings, imitative of the 
windings and twistings of the labyrinth. 
And this dance,' as Dicajarchus writes, is 
called among the Delians, the Crane. This 
he danced round the Ceratonian Altar, so 
called from its consisting of horns taken 
from the left side of the -head. They say 
also that he instituted games in Delos, where ! 
he was the first that began the custom of 
giving a palm & the victors. 

When they were come near’the coast of 
Attica, so great was the joy for the happy 
success of their voyage, that .neither Theseus 
himself nor the pilot remembered to hang 
out the sail which should have been the 
token of their safety to JEgeus, who, in de¬ 
spair at the sight, threw himself headlong 


from a rock, and perished in the sea. But 
Theseus, being arrived at the port of Pha- 
i lertun, paid there the sacrifices which he had 
vowed to the gods at his setting out to sea, 
and sent a herald to the city to carry the 
news of his safe return. At his entrance, 
the herald found the people for the most part 
full of grief for the loss of their king; others, 
as may well be believed, as full of joy for 
the tidings that he brought, and eager to 
welcome him and crown him wijth garlands 
for his good news, which he indeed accepted 
of, but hung then* upon his herald’s staff; 
and thus returning to the seaside before 
Theseus hud finished his libation to the 
gods, he stayed apart for fear of disturbing 
the holy rites; but, as soon as the libation 
was ended, went up and related the king’s 
death, upon the hearing of which, with great 
lamentations and a confused tumult of grief, 
they ran with all haste to the city. And 
from hence, they say, it comes that at this 
day, in the feast of Oschophoria, the herald 
is not crowned, but bis staff, and all who are 
present at the libation cry out elalcu , ion, 
ion , the first of which confused sounds is 
commonly used by men in baste, or at a 
triumph, the other is proper to people iu 
consternation or disorder of miud. 

Theseus, after tin* funeral of his father, 
paid his vows to Apollo the seventh day of 
Pyanepsion; for on that day the youth that 
returned with him safe from Crete made 
their entry into the city. They say, afso, 
that the custom of boiling pulse at this feast 
is derived from, hence; because the young 
men that escaped put all that was left of 
their provision together, and, boiling it in 
one common pot, feasted themselves with it, 
and ate it all up together. Hence, also, 
they carry in procession an olive branch 
bound about with wool (such as they then 
made use of in their supplications), which 
they call Eiresione, crowned with all sorts of 
fruits, to signify that scarcity and barren¬ 
ness was ceased, singing iu their procession 
this song: 

Eiresione bring figs, and Eiresione bring loaves; 
Bring ua honey iu pints, and oil to rub on our 
bodies, 

And a strong flagon of wine, for all to go mellow to 
bed on. 

Although some hold opinion that this cere¬ 
mony is retained in memory of the Hera- 
clidne, who were thus entertained and brought 
up by the Athenians. But most are of;the 
opinion which we have given above. 

The ship wherein Theseijs and the yo*4h 
of Athens returned had thirty oars, and was 
pn served by the Athenian? down even to 
the time of Demetrius Phalereus, for tliey 
took away the old planks as they decayed, 
putting in new and stronger timber in their 
place, insomuch that this ship became a 
standing example among the philosophers, 
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for the logical question as to things that 
grow; one side holding that the ship re¬ 
mained the same, and the other contending 
that it was not the same. 

The feast called Oschophoria, or the feast 
of houghs, which to this day the Athenians 
celebrate, was then first instituted by 
Theseus. For he took not with him the 
full number of virgins which by lot were to 
he carried away, but selected'two youths of 
his acquaintance, of fair and womanish 
faces, but of a manly and forward spirit, and 
having, by frequent baths, and avoiding the 
heat and scorching of the sun, with a constant 
use of all the ointments and washes and 
dresses that serve to the adorning of the 
head or smoothing the skin or improving the 
complexion, in a manner changed them from 
what they wqre before, and having taught 
them farther to counterfeit the very voice 
and carriage and gait of virgins so that there 
could not be the least difference pereejved; 
he, undiscovered by any, put them into the 
number of the Athenian maids designed for 
Crete. At his return, lie and these two 
youths led up a solemn procession, in the 
same habit that is now worn by those who 
carry tiie vine-branches. These branches 
they carry in honor of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
for the sake of their story before related; or 
rather because they happened to return in 
autumn, the time of gathering the grapes. 
The women whom they call Deipnophene, 
or supper-carriers, are taken into these cere¬ 
monies, and assist at the sacrifice, in re¬ 
membrance and imitation of the mothers of 
the young men and virgins upon whom the 
lot fell, for thus they ran about bringing 
bread and meat to their children; and be¬ 
cause the women then told their sons and 
daughters many tab's and stories, to comfort 
and encourage them under the danger they 
were going upon, it lias still continued a 
custom that at this feast old fables and tales 
should be told. For these particularities we 
are indebted to the history of Demon. There 
was then a place chosen out, and a temple 
erected in it to Theseus, and those families 
out of whom the tribute of the youth was 
gathered were appointed to pay a tax to the 
temple for sacrifices to him. Ami the house 
of the Phytalida; had the overseeing of tiiese 
sacrifices, Theseus doing them that honor in 
recompense of their former hospitality. 

Now, after the death of his father fEgeus, 
forming in his mind a great and wonderful 
.design, he gathered together all the inhabit¬ 
ants of Attica into one town, and made them 
ope people of one city, whereas before they 
lived dispersed, and were not easy to as¬ 
semble upon apy affair for the common 
interest. Nay, differences and even wars 
often occurred between them, which he by 
his persuasions appeased, going from town¬ 
ship to township, and from tribe to tribe. 
And those of a more private and mean 'con¬ 


dition readily embracing such good advice, 
to those of greater power he promised a com¬ 
monwealth without monarchy, a democracy, 
or people’s government, in which he should 
only be continued as their' commander in 
war and the protector of their laws, all 
things else being equally distributed among 
them;—and by this means brought a part 
of them over to his proposal. The rest, fear¬ 
ing his power, which was already grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and 
resolution, chose rather to be persuaded than 
forced into a compliance. He then dissolved 
all the distinct state-houses, council halls, 
and magistracies, and built one common 
state-house and council hall on the site of 
the present upper town, and gave the name 
of Athens to the whole state, ordaining a 
common feast and sacrifice, which he called 
Panathenaea, or the sacrifice of all the united 
Athenians. He instituted also another sacri¬ 
fice called Metoecia, or Feast of Migration, 
which is yet celebrated oh the sixteenth day 
of Hecatomb,icon.' Then, as he had prom¬ 
ised, he laid down his regal power and pro¬ 
ceeded to order a commonwealth, entering 
upon this great work not without advice 
from the gods. For having sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphi concerning the fortune 
of his new government and city, he received 
this answer: 

Son Of the Fitthean maid, 

To your tow'll the terms and fates, 

My father gives of many states. 

lie not anxious nor afraid; 

The bladder will not fail to swim 
’ On the waves that compass him. 

Which oracle, they say, one of the sibyls 
long after did in a manner repeat to the 
Athenians, in tiiis verse, 

The bladder may be dipt, but not be drowned. 

Farther yet designing to enlarge his city, he 
invited all strangers to come and enjoy equal 
privileges with the natives, and it is said 
that the common form, Come hither, all ^/e 
people, was the words that Theseus pro¬ 
claimed when he x thus set up a commonwealth 
in a manner, for all nations. Vet he did 
not suffer his state, by the promiscuous mul¬ 
titude that flowed in, to be'turned into con- , 
fusion and be left without any order or 
degree, but was the first that divided the 
Commonwealth into three distinct ranks, the 
noblemen, the husbandmen, and artificers. 
To the nobility he committed the care of 
religion, the choice of magistrates, the teach¬ 
ing and dispensing of the laws, and inter¬ 
pretation and direction in all sacred matters; 
the whole city being, as it were, reduced 
to an exact equality, the nobles excelling the 
rest in honor, the husbandman in profit, and 
the artificers in number. And that Theseus 
was the first, who," as Aristotle says, out <5f 
an inclination to popular government, parted 
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with the regal power, Homer also seems to 
testify, in his catalogue of the ships, where 
he gives the name of People to the Athenians 
only. 

He also coined money, and stamped it 
with the image of an ox, either in memory 
of the Marathonian bull, or of Taurus, whom 
he vanquished, or else to put his people in 
mind to follow husbandry ; and from this 
coin came the expression so frequent among 
the Greeks, of a thing being worth ten or a 
hundred,oxen. After this he joined Megara 
to Attica, and erected that famous pillar on 
the Isthmus, which bears an inscription of 
two lines, showing the bounds of the two 
countries that meet there. On the’east side 
the inscription is,— 

Peloponnesus there, Ionia here, 
and on the west side,— 

Peloponnesus here, Ionia there. 

He also instituted the games, in emulation 
of Hercules, being ambitious that as the 
Greeks, by that hero’s appointment, cele¬ 
brated the Olympian games to the honor of 
Jupiter, so by his institution, they should 
celebrate the Isthmian to the honor of Nep¬ 
tune. For those that were there before 
observed, dedicated to Melicerta, were per¬ 
formed privately in the night, and had the 
form rather of a religious rite flmn of an 
open spectacle or public feast. There are 
some who say that the Isthmian games were 
first instituted in memory of Sciron, Theseus 
thus making expiation for his death, upon 
account of the nearness of kindred between 
them, Sciron being the son of Canethus and 
Heniocha, the daughter of Pittheus ; though 
others write that Sinnis, not Sciron, was 
their son, and that to his honor, and not to 
the other’s, these games were ordained by 
Theseus. At the same time he made an 
agreement with the Corinthians, that they 
should allow those that came from Athens to 
the celebratiop of the Isthmian games as 
iifuch space of honor before the rest to behdM 
the spectacle in, as the sail of the ship that 
brought them thither, strelched to its full 
extent, could cover; so Hellanicus and Audio 
of Halicarnassus have established. 

Concerning his voyage into the Euxine 
Sea, l’hilochorus and some others write that 
he made it with Hercules, offering him his 
service in the war against the Amazons, and 
had Antiope given him for the reward 
of his valor ; but the greater number, of 
whom are Phefecydes, Hellanicus, and Ilcro- 
dorus, writes that he made this voyage many 
years after Hercules, with a navy under his 
own command, and took the Amazon pris¬ 
oner—the more probable story, for we do not 
read that any other, of all those that accom¬ 
panied him in this action, took any Amazon 
prisoner. Bion adds, that, to take her, he had 


to use deceit and fly away; for the A^nazons, 
he says, being naturally lovers of men, were 
so far from avoiding Theseus when he touch¬ 
ed upon their coasts, that they sent him 
presents to his ship; but he, having invited 
Antiope, who brought them, to come aboard, 
immediately set sail and carried her away. 
An author named Menecrates, that wrote the 
History of Niece in Bithynia, adds, that 
Theseus, having Antiope aboard his vessel, 
cruised for some time about those coasts, and 
that there were in the same ship three young 
men of Athens, that accompanied him in 
this voyage, all brothers, whose names were 
Euneos, Thoas, and Soloon. Tile last of 
these fell desperately in love with Antiojie, 
and, escaping the notice of the rest, revealed 
the secret only to one of his most intimate 
acquaintances, and employed him to disclose 
his passion to Antiope, she rejected his 
pretences with a very positive denial, yet 
treated the matter with imicli gentleness and 
discretion,and made no complaint to Theseus 
of anything that had happened ; but Soloon, 
the thing being desperate, leaped into a 
river near tlie seaside and drowned himself. 
’As soon as Theseus was acquainted with his 
death, and bis unhappy love that was the 
cause of it, he was extremely distressed, anil, 
in the height of his grief, an oracle which lie 
had formerly received at Delphi came into 
his mind; for he had been commanded 
by the priestess of Apollo Pythias, that 
wherever in a strange land he was most 
sorrowful and under the greatest affliction, 
he should build a cify there, and leave some 
of his followers to be governors of the place. 
For this cause he there founded a city, which 
he called, from the name of Apollo, l’ythop- 
olis, and, in honor of the unfortunate youth 
he named the river that runs by it Soloon, 
and left the two surviving brothers intrusted 
with the care of the government and laws, 
joining with them Hermits, one of the no¬ 
bility of Athens, front whom a place in the 
city is called the. House of llcrmus; though 
by an error in the accent it has been taken 
for the House of llermes, or Mercury, and 
the honor that was designed ter the hero, 
transferred to the god. 

This was the origin and cause of the Ama¬ 
zonian invasion of Attica, which would seem 
to have been no slight or womanish enter¬ 
prise. For it is impossible that they should 
have placed their camp in the very city, and 
joined battle close by the l’nyx and thediill 
called Museum, unless, having first conquer¬ 
ed the country round about, they had thns 
with impunity advanced to the city. That 
they made so long a journey by land,'and 
passed the Cimmerian Bosphorus when 
frozen, as Hellanicus writes, is difficult to be 
believed. That they encamped all hut in 
the city is cei^ain, and maybe sufficiently 
confirmed by the names that the places 
hereabout yet retain, and the graves and 
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monuments of those that fell in the battle. 
Both armies being in sight, there was along 
pause and doubt on each side which should 
give the first onset; at last Theseus, having 
sacrificed to Fear, in obedience to the com¬ 
mand of an oracle he had received, gave them 
battle; and this happened in the month of 
Boedromion, in which to this very day the 
Athenians celebrate the Feast Boedromia. 
Clideinus, desirous to be very circumstan¬ 
tial, writes that the left wing of the Ama¬ 
zons moved towards the place which is yet 
called Amazonium and the right towards the 
Fnyx, near Chrvsa, that with this wing the 
Athenians, issuing from behind the Museum, 
engaged, and that the graves of those that 
were slain are to be seen in tile street that 
leads to the gate called tjie Piraic, by the 
chapel of the hero Chalcodou; and that here 
the Athenians were routed, and gave way 
before the women, as far as to the temple of 
the Furies, but, fresh supplies coming in 
from the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Ly¬ 
ceum, they charged their right wing, and 
beat them back into their tents, in which 
action a great number of Jho Amazons were 
slain. At length, after four months, a peace 
was concluded between them by the media¬ 
tion of Hippolyta (for so this historian calls 
the Amazon whom Theseus married, and 
not Antiope), though others write that sfie 
was slain with a dart by Molpadia. while, 
fighting by Theseus’s side, and that the pil¬ 
lar which stands by the temple of Olympian 
Earth was erected to her honor. Nor is it 
to be wondered at, that in events of such an¬ 
tiquity, history should be in disorder. For 
indeed we are also told that those of the 
Amazons that were wounded were privately 
sent away by Antiope to Chalcis, where 
many by her care recovered, but some that 
died were buried there in the place that is to 
tHIs time called Amazonium. That this 
war, however, was ended by a treaty is evi¬ 
dent, both from the name of the place ad¬ 
joining to the temple of Theseus, called, 
from the solemn oath there taken, Ilorco- 
mosium ; and also from the ancient sacrifice 
whicii usi'd'to be celebrated to the Amazons 
the day before the Feast of Theseus. The 
Megitrians also show a spot in their city 
where some Amazons were buried, on the 
'way from the market to a place called lthus, 
where the building in the shape of a lozenge 
Btands. It is said, likewise, that others of 
them were slain near Chaeronea, and buried 
neardhe little rivulet formely called Ther- 
mbdon, but now Hannon, of which an ac¬ 
cost is given in the life of Demosthenes. 
It appears fhrther that the passage of the 
Amazons through Thessaly was not without 
opposition, for there are yet shown many 
tombs of* them near Scotussa and Cynos- 
cephalae. . 

This is as much as is worth telling concern¬ 
ing the Amazons. For the account which 


the author of the poem. called the Theseid 
gives of this rising of the Amazons, how 
Antiope, to revenge herself upon Theseus 
for refusing her and marrying Phredra, came 
down upon the city with her train of Ama¬ 
zons, whom Hercules slew, is manifestly 
nothing else but fable and invention. It is 
true, indeed, that Theseus married P ha; dr a, 
but that was after the death of Antiope, by 
whom he had a son calledllippolytus, or, as 
Pindra writes, Demophon. The calamities 
which befell Phaedra and this son, since none 
of the historians have contradicted the tragic 
poets that have written of them, we must 
suppose happened as represented uniformly 
by them. 

There are also other traditions of the mar¬ 
riages of Theseus, neither honorable in their 
occasions nor fortunate in their events, which 
yet were never represented in the Greek 
plaj^. For lie is said to have carried oif 
Anaxo, a Troezenian, and, hazing slain Siu- 
liis and Cercyon, to have ravished their 
daughters; to have married Periboea, the 
mother of Ajax, and then Phercboea, and 
then lope, the daughter of Iphieles. And 
‘further, he is accused of deserting Ariadne 
(as is before related), being in love with 
.Tigle tlie daughter of Panopeus, neither 
justly nor honorably ; and lastly, of the rape 
of Helen, which filled all Attica with war 
and blood, and was in the end the occasion 
of his banishment and death, as will pres¬ 
ently be related. 0 

Ilcrodorus is of opinion, that though there 
were many famous expeditions undertaken 
by the bravest men of his time, yet Theseus 
never joined in any of them, once only ex¬ 
cepted, with the Lapitlun, in their war 
against the Centaurs; but others say thftt he 
accompanied Jason to Colchis and Meleager 
to the slaying of the Calydonian boar, and 
that lienee it came to be a proverb, Not 
without Theseus; that lie himself, however, 
without aid of any one, performed many 
glorious exploits, and that from him began 
the saying, He is a second Hercules. lie also 
joined Adrastus in recovering the bodies df 
those that were slain before Thebes, but not 
as Euripides in Ins tragedy says, by force of 
arms, but by persuasion and mutual agree¬ 
ment and composition, for so the greater 
part of the historians write ; Pliiloehorus 
adds further that this was the first treaty 
that ever was made for the recovering the 
bodies of the dead, but in the history of 
Hercules it is shown that it was he who first 
gave leave to his enemies to carry off their 
slain. Tlie burying-places of'the most part 
are'yet to be seen in the village called Eleu- 
therso ; those of the commanders, at Eleusis, 
where Theseus allotted them a place, to 
oblige Adrastus. The story of Euripides in 
his Suppliants is disproved by iEsctiylus in 
his Eleusinians, where Theseus himself re¬ 
lates the facts as here told. 
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*The celebrated friendship between The¬ 
seus and Pirithoiis is said to have been thus 
begun: the fame of the strength and valor 
of Theseus being spread through Greece, 
Pirithoiis wa3 desirous to make a trial and 
roof of it himself, and to this end Seized a 
erd of oxen which belonged to Theseus, and 
was driving them away from Marathon, and, 
when news was brought .that Theseus pur¬ 
sued him in arms, he did not fly, but turned 
back and went to meet him. But as soon 
as they had viewed one another, eacli so ad¬ 
mired the gracefulness and beauty, and was 
seized with such a respect for the courage 
of the other, that they forgot all thoughts of 
fighting ; and Pirithoiis, first stretching out 
his hand to Theseus, bade him be judge in 
this case himsulf, aiifi promised to submit 
willingly to any penalty he should impose. 
But Theseus not only forgave him all, but 
entreated him to be his friend and brother 
in arms ; and they ratified their friendship 
by oaths- After this Pirithoiis married I)ei- 
damia, and invited Theseus to the wedding, 
entreating him to come and see his country, 
and make acquaintance with the Lapitbai; 
he had at the same time invited the Ceii-' 
taurs to the feast, who growing hot with 
wine and beginning to be insolent and wild, 
and offering violence to the women, tin* La- 
pi tha: took immediate revenge upon them, 
slaying many of them upon the_ place, and 
afterwards, having overcome them in battle, 
drove the whole race of them out of their 
country, Theseus all along taking their part 
and lighting on their side. But Heivdorus 
gives a different relation of these things; that 
Theseus came not to the assistance of the 
Lapithre till the war was already begun; and 
that it was in this journey that he had the 
first sight of Hercules, having made it his 
business to find him out at Tracing, where 
he had chosen to rest himself after all his 
wanderings and his labors ; and that this 
interview was honorably performed on each 
part, with extreme respect, good-will, and 
gdmiration of each other. Yet it is more 
credible, as others write, that there wele, 
before, frequent interviews between them, 
and that it was by the means of Theseus 
that Hercules was initiated at Kleusis, and 
purified before initiation, upon account of 
several rash actions of his former life. 

Theseus was now fifty years old. as Ilel- 
Iatiicus states, when he carried off Helen, 
who was yet too young to he married. Some 
writers, to take away this accusation of one • 
of the greatest crimes laid to his charge, say, 
that he didfiot steal away Helen himself, 
but that Idas and Lynceus were the ravish- 
ers, who brought her to him, and commit¬ 
ted her to his charge, and that, therefore, he 
refused to restore her at the demand of Cas¬ 
tor and Pollux ; or, indeed, they say her 
own father, Tyridarus, had sent her to he 
kept by him, for fear of Enarophorus, the 


son of Hippocofin, who would have carried 
her away by force when she was yet a child. 
But tlie most probable account, and that 
which has most witnesses on its side, is 
this: Theseus and Pirithoiis went both to¬ 
gether to Sparta, and, having seized the 
young lady as she was dancing in the temple 
of Diana Orthia, fled away witli her. There 
were presently men in arms sent to pursue, 
but they followed no further than to Tegea; 
and Theseus and Pirithoiis, being now out 
of danger, having passed through Pelopon¬ 
nesus, made an agreement between them¬ 
selves, that lie to whom the lot should fall 
should have Helen to his wife, but should he 
obliged to assist in procuring another for 
his friend. The lot fell upon Theseus, who 
conveyed her to Aphidme, not being yet 
marriageable, ami delivered her to one of his 
allies, called Aphidnus, and, having sent his 
mother JEtlira after to take care of her, 
desired him to keep them so secretly, that 
none might know where they were ; which 
done, to return the. same service to his friend 
Pirithoiis he accompanied him in his journey 
to Epirus, in order to steal away the king of 
the Molossians’ (laughter. The king, his 
own name being Aidoncus, or Pluto, called 
his wife Proserpina, and his daughter Cora, 
and a great dog, which lie kept, Cerberus, 
with whom lie ordered all that came as suit¬ 
ors to his daughter to light, and promised 
her to him that should overcome the beast, 
but having been informed that the design of 
Pirithoiis and his companion was not to 
court iiis daughter, but to force her away, lie 
caused them both to be seized, and threw 
Pirithoiis to lie torn ill pieces by his dog, and 
put Theseus into prison, ami kept him. 

About tliis time, Meuestheus, the son of 
Pcteus, grandson of Omens, and great-grand¬ 
son to Erechtheus, the first man that is re¬ 
corded to have affected popularity and in¬ 
gratiated himself with the multitude, stirred 
up and exasperated the. most eminent men 
of the city, who had long borne a secret 
grudge to Theseus, conceiving that he 
had robbed them of their several little 
kingdoms and lordships, and having pent 
them all up in one city, was using them as 
iiis subjects and slaves. He put also the 
meaner people into commotion, telling them, 
that, deluded with a mere dream of liberty,- 
though indeed they were deprived both of that 
and of their proper homes and religious usages, 
instead of many good and gracious kings of 
their own. they had given themselves .up to 
be lorded over by a new-comer and a stranger. 
Whilst he was thus busied in infecting the 
minds of the citizens, the war that CM tor 
and Pollux brought against Athens came 
very opportunely to further the sedition ho 
had been promoting, and some say that lie 
by Iiis persuasions was wholly the cause of 
their invading the city. At their first 
approach, they committed no acts of hos- 
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tility, but peaceably demanded their sister 
Helen ; but the Athenians returning answer 
that they neither had her there nor knew 
where she was disposed of, they prepared to 
assault the city, when Academus, having 
by whatever means, found it out, disclosed 
to them that she was secretly kept at 
Aphidme. For which reason he was both 
highly honored during his life by Castor and 
Pollux, and the Lacedaemonians, when often 
in aftertimes they made incursions into 
Attica, and destroyed all the country round 
about, spared the Academy for the sake of 
Academus. But Dictearchus writes that 
there were two Arcadians in the army of 
Castor and Pollux, the one called Echede- 
mus, and the other Marathus ; from the first 
that which is now called Academia was then 
named Echedemia, and the village Mara¬ 
thon had its name from the other, who. to 
fulfil some Oracle, voluntarily offered him¬ 
self to be made a sacrifice before battle. As 
soon as they were arrived at Apliidme, they 
overcame their enemies in a set battle, anil 
thou assaulted and took the town. And 
here, they say, Alyeus, the sou of Sciron, 
was slain, of the party of the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux), from whom a place in 
Mogara, where he was buried, is called Alyeus 
to this day. And Hereas writes that it was 
Theseus himself that killed him, in witness 
of which he cites these verses concerning 
Alyeus, 

Ami Alyeus, upon Aphidme’s plain, 

By Theseus in the cause of Helen slain. 

Though it is not at all probable that Theseus 
himself was there when both the city and his 
mother were taken. 

Aphidnse being won by Castor and Pollux, 
and the city of Athens being in con¬ 
sternation. Men estheus persuaded the people 
to open their gates, and receive them witli 
all manner of friendship, for they were, he 
told them, at enmity with none but Theseus, 
who had first injured them, and wore bene¬ 
factors and saviors to all mankind beside. 
And tlieir behavior gave credit to those 
promises; for, having made themselves abso¬ 
lute masters of the place, they demanded no 
more than to be initiated, since they were 
as nearly related to the city as Hercules was, 
who bad received the same honor. This 
their desire they easily obtained, and were 
adopted by Aphidnus, ns Hercules had been 
by Pylius. They were honored also like 
gods,' and wtire called by a new name, 
Anaces, either from the cessation of the war, 
or frdm the care they took that none should 
suffer any injury, though there was so great 
an army within the walls ; for the phrase 
andkds ikhein is used of those who look to or 
c,are for* anything ; kings, for^ this reason, 
perhaps, are called anactes. ‘Others say, 
that from the appearance of their star in the 


heavens, they were thus, called, for in tfie 
Attic dialect this name comes very near the 
words that signify above. 

Some say that iEthra, Theseus’s mother, 
was here taken prisoner, and carried to 
Lacedaemon, and from thence went away 
with Helen to Troy, alleging this verse of 
Ilomer, to prove that she waited upon 
Helen, 

AThra of Pittheus bom, and large-eyed Clymene. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer’s, 
as they do likewise the whole fable of Muny- 
clms, who, the story says, was the son of 
Demophon and Laodice, born secretly, and 
brought up by iEthra at Troy. But Istor, 
in the thirteenth book of hiij Attic History, 
gives us an account of iEthra, different yet 
from all the rest: that Achilles and Patro- 
clus overcame Paris in Thessaly, near the 
river Sperchius, but that Hector took and 
plundered the city of the Troe/.enians, and 
made vEtliva prisoner there. But this seems 
a groundless tale. 

Now Hercules, passing by the Molossians, 
"was entertained in his way by Aidoneus the 
king, who, in, conversation, accidentally 
spoke of the journey of Theseus and Piri- 
tlioiis into his country, of,what they had 
designed to do, and what they were forced 
to suffer. Hercules was much grieved for 
the inglorious death of tiie one and the 
miserable condition of the other. As for 
Pirithoiis, he thought it useless to complain; 
but begged to have Theseus released for his 
sake, and obtained that favor from the king. 
Theseus, lining thus set at liberty, returned to 
Athens, where ins friends were not yet wholly 
suppressed, and dedicated to Hercules all the 
sacred places which the city had set apart 
for himself, changing their names from 
Thesea to Ileraclea, four only excepted, as 
l’hilocliorus writes. And wishing immedi¬ 
ately to resume the first place in the common¬ 
wealth, and manage the state as before, lie 
soon found himself involved in factions and 
troubles; those who long had hated him 
had now added to their hatred contempt; 
and the minds of the people were so gener¬ 
ally corrupted, that, instead of obeying com¬ 
mands with silence, they expected to be 
flattered -into their duty. He had some 
thoughts to have reduced them by force, but 
was overpowered by demagogues and fac¬ 
tions. And at last, despairing of any 
good success of his affairs in Athens, he 
sent away bis children privately to Euboea, 
commending them to the care « Elephenor, 
the son of Chalcodon; and he himself, 
having solemnly cursed the people of Athens 
in the village of Gargettus, in which there 
yet remains the place called Araterion, or 
the place of cursing, sailed to Scyros, where 
he had lands left him by his father, and 
friendship, as he thought, with those of the 
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island. Lycomedes was then king of Scyros. 
Theseus, therefore, addressed himself to 
him and desired to. have his lands put into his 
possession, as designing to settle ami to dwell 
there, though others say that he came to beg 
his assistance against the Athenians. But 
Lycomedes, either jealous of the, glory of so 
great a man, or to gratify Menestheus, 
having led him up to the highest cliff of the 
island, on pretence of showing him from 
thence the lands that he desired, threw him 
headlong down from the rock, and killed 
him. Others say he fell down of himself by 
a slip of his foot, as he was walking there, 
according to his custom, after supper. At 
that time there was no notice taken, nor 
were any concerned for his death, but Menes¬ 
theus quietly possessed the kingdom of 
Athens. Ills sons were brought up ill a 
private condition, and accompanied Eleplie- 
nor to the Trojan war, but, after the decease 
of Menestheus in that expedition, returned 
to Athens, and recovered the government. 
But in succeeding ages, beb'ules several other 
circumstances that moved the, Athenians to 
honor Theseus as a demigod, in the battle 
which was fought at Marathon against the 
Modes, many of the soldiers believed they 
saw an apparition of Theseus in arms, 
rushing on at the head of them against the 
barbarians. And after the Median war, 
Pliiedo being archon of Athens, j)ie. Athe¬ 
nians, consulting the orach* at Delphi, were 
commanded to gather together the bones of 
Theseus, and, laying them in some honorable 
place, keep them as sacred in the city, lint 
it was very difficult to recover these relics, 
or so much as to find out the place where 
they lav, on account of the inhospitable and 
savage temper of the barbarous people that 
inhabited the island. Nevertheless, after¬ 
wards, when Ciuion took the island (as is 
related in his life), and had a great ambition 


to find out the place where Theseus was 
buried, he, by chance, spied an eagle upon 
a rising ground pecking with her beak and 
tearing up the earth with her talons, when 
on the sudden it came into his mind, as it 
were by some divine inspiration, to dig 
there, and search for the hones of Theseus. 
There were found in that place a coffin of a 
man of more than ordinary size, and a bra¬ 
zen spear-head, and a sword lying by it, all 
which he took aboard his galley and brought 
with him to Athens. Upon which the 
Athenians, greatly delighted, went out to 
meet and receive the relics with splendid 
processions and sacrifices, as if it were I he- 
seus himself returning alive to Urn city. 
He lies interred in the middle of the city, 
near the present gymnasium. His tomb is 
a sanctuary and refuge for slaves, and all 
those of mean condition that fly from the 
persecution of men in power, in memory 
that Theseus while he lived was an assistin' 
and protector of the distressed, and never 
refused tile petitions of the afflicted that tied 
to him. The chief and most solemn sacrifice 
jivliich they celebrate to him is kept on the 
eighth (lav of 1'yaiiepsion, on which he re¬ 
turned with the*Athenian young men from 
Crete. Besides which they sacrifice to him 
on the eighth day of every month, either 
because lie returned from Trcezen the eighth 
day of lleoatonibseon, as Diodorus the geog¬ 
rapher writes, or else thinking that uuinbei 
to he proper to him, because lie was reputed 
to he horn of Neptune, because they sacrifice 
to Neptune on the eighth day of every month. 
The number eight being the first cube of an 
even number, and the double of the first 
square, seemed to he an emblem of the stead¬ 
fast and immovable power of this god, who 
from thence has the names of Asphalius and 
Gffiiochus, that is, the estublisher and stayijf 
of the earth. 
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From -whom, and for what reason, the! 
city of Rome, a name so great in glory, and j 
famous in the mouths of all men, was so 
first called, authors do not agree. Some are 
of opinion that the Pelasgians, wandering 
over the greater part of the habitable world, 
and subduing numerous nations, fixed them¬ 
selves here, and, from their own great strength 
in war, called %he city Rome. Others, that | 
at the taking of Troy, some few that escaped j 
and met with shipping, put to sea, and, 
driven by winds, were carried upon the coasts 
of Tuscany, and came to anchor off the 
mouth of the river Tiber, where their women, 
out of heart and weary with the sea, on its 
being proposed by one of the highest birth 


and best understanding amongst them, 
whose name tVas Roma, burnt the ships. 
With which act the men at first were angry, 
but afterwards, of necessity, seating them¬ 
selves near Palatium, where things in a short 
while succeeded far better than they could 
hope, in that they found the country very 
good, and the people courteous, they not only 
did the lady Roma other honors, but adjjed 
| also this, of calling after her name tile city 
which she had been the occasion of their 
founding. From this, they say, has come 
down that custom at Rome for woujen to 
salute their kjnsinen and husbands with 
kisses; because these women, after they 
had burnt the ships, made use of such en- 
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dearments when entreating and pacifying 
their husbands. 

Some again say that Roma, from whom 
this city was so called, was daughter of 
1talus and Leucaria ; or, by another account, 
of Telaphus, Hercules’s son, and that she 
was married to /Eneas, or, according to 
others again, to Ascanius, /Eneas’s son. 
Some tell us that Roman us, the son of 
Ulysses and Ciroe, built it; some, Romus, 
the son of Ematliion, Diomede, having sent 
him from Troy; and others, Romus, kingof 
the Latins, after driving out the Tyrrhe¬ 
nians, who had come from Thessaly into 
Lydia, and from thence into Italy. Those 
very authors, too, who, in accordance with 
the safest account, make'Romulus give the 
name of the city, yet differ concerning his 
birth and family. For some say, he was son 
to /Eueas and Dexithea, daughter of Phor- 
bas, and was, with his brother Remus, in 
their infancy, carried into Italy, and being 
on the river when the waters came down in 
a flood, all the vessels were cast away except 
only that where the young children were, 
which being gently landed on a level bailor 
of the river, they were both unexpectedly 
saved, and from them the place was called 
Rome. Some say, Roma, daughter of the 
Trojan lady above mentioned, was married 
to Latin us, Telemachus’s son, and became 
mother to Romulus; others, that /Emilia, 
daughter of /Eneas and Lavinia, had him 
by the god Mars ; and others give you mere 
fables of his origin. For to Tarchotius, 
they say, king of Alba, who was a most; 
wicked and cruel man, there appeared in his 
own house a strange vision, a male figure 
that rose out of a hearth, and stayed there 
for many days. There was an oracle of 
Tethys in Tuscany which Tarehetius con¬ 
sulted, and received an answer that a virgin 
should give herself to the apparition, and 
that a son should be born of her, highly 
renowned, eminent for valor, good fortune, 
and strength of body. Tarehetius told the 
prophecy to one of his own daughters, and 
commanded her to do this thing; which 
she avoiding as an indignity, sont her hand¬ 
maid. Tarehetius, hearing this, in great 
anger imprisoned them botlj, purposing to 
put them to death; but being deterred 
from murder by the goddess Vesta in a 
dream, enjoined them for their punishment 
the working a web .of cloth, in their chains 
as 0 they were, which when they finished, 
they should be suffered to marry; but 
^whatever they worked by day, Tarehetius 
commanded others to unravel in the night. 
In the mean time, the waiting-woman was 
delivered of tivo boys, whom Tarehetius 
gave into the hands of one Teratius, with 
command to destroy them; he, however, car¬ 
ried and laid them by the river side, where 
a wolf came and continued to suckle them, 
while birds of various sorts brought little 


morsels of food, which they put into tWfeir 
mouths; till a cow-herd, spying them, was 
first strangely surprised, but, venturing to 
draw nearer, took the children up in his 
arms. Thus they were saved, and when 
they grew up, set upon Tarehetius and over¬ 
came him. This one Promathion says, who 
compiled a history of Italy. 

But the story which is most believed and 
has the greatest number of vouchers was 
first published, in its chief particulars, 
amongst the Greeks by Diodes of Pepare- 
thus, whom Fabius Pictor also follows in 
most points. Here again there are varia¬ 
tions, but in general outline it runs thus: the 
kings of Alba reigned in lineal descent from 
/Eneas, and the succession devolved at 
length upon two brothers, Numitor and 
Anmlius. Amulius proposed to divide things 
into two equal shares, and set as equivalent 
to the kingdom the treasure and gold that 
were brought from Troy. Numitor chose 
the kingdom; but Amulius, having the 
money, and being 1 able to do more with that 
than Numitor, took his kingdom from him 
with great ease, and, fearing lest his daugh¬ 
ter might have children, made her a Vestal, 
bound in that condition forever to live a 
single and maiden life. This lady some call 
Ilia,"others Rhea, and others Silvia; how¬ 
ever, not long after, she was, contrary to the 
established laws of the Vestals, discovered 
to be with child, and should have suffered 
the most cruel punishment, had not Antho, 
the king’s daughter, mediated with her 
father for her; nevertheless, she was con¬ 
fined, and debarred all company, that she 
might not be delivered without the king’s 
knowledge. In time she brought forth two 
boys, of more than human size and be.autv, 
whom Amulius, becoming yet more alarmed, 
commanded a servant to take and cast away; 
this man some call Faustulus, others say 
Faustulus was the man who brought them 
up. He put the children, however, in a 
small trough, and went towards the river 
with a design to cast, them in; but, seeing 
the waters much swollen and coming violent¬ 
ly down, was afraid to go nearer, and drop¬ 
ping the children near the bank, went away. 
The river overflowing, the flood at last bore 
up the trough, and, gently wafting it, landed 
them on a smooth piece of ground, which 
they now called Cermanus, formerly Ger- 
manus, perhaps from Germanic which sig¬ 
nifies brothers. 

Near this place grew a wild fig-tree, which 
they called lluminalis, either from Romulus, 
(as it is vulgarly thought), 6V from rumina¬ 
ting, because cattle did usually in the heat of 
the day seek cover under it, and there chew 
the cud; or, better, from the suckling of 
these children there, for the ancients called 
the dug or teat of any creature ruma; and 
there is a tutelar goddess of the rearing of 
children whom they still call Rumilia, in 
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sacrificing to whom they use no wine, but 
make libations of milk. While the infants 
lay here, history tells us, a slie-wolf nursed 
them, and a woodpecker constantly fed and 
watched them; these creatures are esteemed 
holy, to the god Mars : the woodpecker the 
Latins still especially worship and honor. 
Which things, as much as any, gave credit 
to what the mother of the children said, that 
their father was the god Mars; though some 
say that it was a mistake put upon her 
by Aniulius, who himself had come to her 
dressed up in armor. 

Others think that the first rise of this fable 
came from the children’s nurse, through 
the ambiguity of her name; for the Latins 
not only called wolves lupce, but also women 
of loose life; and such an one was the wife 
of Faustulus, who nurtured these children, 
Acca'Larentia by name. To her the Romans 
offer sacrifices, and in the month of April 
the priest of Mars makes libations there; 
it is called the Larentian Feast. They 
honor also another Larentih’, for the following 
reason: the keeper of Hercules’s temple 
having, it seems, little else to do, proposed 
to his deity a game at dice, laying down 
that, if he himself won, he wohld have some¬ 
thing valuable of the god; but if he were 
beaten, he would spread him a noble ‘tablej 
and procure him a fair lady’s company. 
Upon these terms, tl^owing first for the god 
and then for himself, h# found himself 
beaten. Wishing to pay his stakes honor¬ 
ably, and holding himself bound by what he 
had said, he both provided the deity a good 
supper, ami giving money to Larentia, then 
in her beauty, though not publicly known, 
gave her a feast in the temple, where he had 
also laid a bed, and after supper locked her in, 
as if the god were really to come to her. And 
indeed, it is said, the deity did truly visit 
her, and commanded her in the morning to 
walk to the market-place, and, whatever 
man she met first, to salute him, and make 
him her friend. She met one named Tarru- 
tjfis, wiio was a man advanc' d in year.s, 
fairly rich, without children, and had always 
lived a single life. He received Larentia, 
and loved her well, and at his death left her 
Bole heir of all his large and fair possessions, 
most of which she, in her last will and tes¬ 
tament, bequeathed to the people. It was 
reported of her, being now celebrated and 
esteemed the mistress of a god, that she sud¬ 
denly disappeared near the place where the 
first Larentia lay buried; the spot is at this 
day called Yelnbrum, because, the river 
frequently overflowing, they went over in 
ferry-boats somewhere hereabouts to the 
forum, the Latin word for ferrying being 
velatura. Others derive the name from 
velum, a sail; because the exhibitors of pub¬ 
lic shows used to hang the road that leads 
from the forum to the Circus Maximus with 
Bails, beginning at this spot. Upon these 


accounts the second Larentia is honored at 
Rome. 

Meantime Faustulus, Amulius’s swineherd, 
brought up tlie children without any man’s 
knowledge; or, as those say who wish to 
keep closer to probabilities, with the knowl¬ 
edge ami secret assistance of Numitor; for 
it is said, they went to school at Gabii, and 
were well instructed in letters, and other 
accomplishments befitting their birth. And 
they were called Romulus and Remus, (from 
ruma. the dug.) as we had before, because 
they were found sucking the wolf. In their 
very infancy, the size and beauty of their 
bodies intimated their natural superior¬ 
ity; and when they grew up, they both 
proved brave and manly, attempting all 
enterprises that seemed hazardous, ami 
showing in them a couragfc altogether un¬ 
daunted. But Romulus seemed rather to 
act by counsel, and to show the sagacity of 
a statesman, and in all his dealings with 
their neighbors, whether relating to feeding 
of flocks or to limiting, gave the idea of 
being born rather to rule than to obey. To 
.their comrades amt inferiors they were there¬ 
fore dear; but the king's servants, his 
bailiffs and overseers, as being in nothing 
better men than themselves, they despised 
and slighted, nor were tile least concerned at 
their commands and menaces. They used 
honest pastimes and liberal studies, not es¬ 
teeming sloth and idleness honest and liberal, 
but rather sueli exercises as hunting and 
running, repelling robbers, taking of thieves, 
anil delivering' the wronged and oppressed 
from injury. For doing such things they 
became famous. 

A quarrel occurring betwixt Numitor’s 
and Amulius’s cowherds, the latter, not 
enduring the driving away of their cattle by 
the others, fell upon them and put them to 
flight, and rescued the greatest part of the 
prey. At which Numitor being highly "in¬ 
censed, they little regarded it, but collected 
and took into their company a number of 
needy men and runaway slaves,—acts which 
looked like tlie first stages of rebellion. It 
so happened, that when Romulus was attend¬ 
ing a sacrifice, being fond of sacred rites 
and divination, Numitor’s herdsmen, meet¬ 
ing with Remus on a journey with few com¬ 
panions, fell upon him, and, after some 
fighting, took him prisoner, carried him 
before Numitor, and there accused him. 
Numitor would not punish him hinfltelf, 
fearing his brother’s anger, but went to 
Amulius, and desired justice, as he was 
Amulius’s brother and was affronted .by 
Amulius’s servants. The men of Alba like¬ 
wise resenting the thing, «and thinking he 
hail been dishonorably used, Amulius was 
induced to deliver Remus up into Numitor’s 
hands, to use him ns he thought fit. He 
therefore took and carried him home, and, 
being struck with admiration of the youth's 
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person, in stature and strength of body ex¬ 
ceeding all men, and perceiving in his very 
countenance the courage and force of his 
mind, which stood unsubdued and unmoved 
by his present circumstances, and hearing 
further that all the enterprises and actions 
of his life were answerable to what he saw of 
him, but chiefly, as it seemed, a divine in¬ 
fluence aiding and directing the first steps 
that were to lead to great results, out of the 
mere thought of his mind, and casually, as 
it were, he" put his hand upon the fact, and. 
in gentle terms and with a kind aspect, to 
inspire him with confidence and hope, asked 
him who he was, and whence he was derived. 
He, taking heart, spoke thus: “ I will hide 
nothing from you, for you seem to be of a 
more princely temper than Amulius, in that 
you give a hearing and examine before you 
punish, while he condemns before the cause 
is heard. ’ Formerly, then, we (for we are 
twins) thought ourselves the sons of Faustu- 
lus and Larentia, the king’s servants; but 
since we have been accused and aspersed 
with calumnies, and brought in peril of our 
lives here before- you, ws hear great things 
of ourselves, the truth of which my present 
danger is likely to bring to the test. Our 
birth is said to have been secret, our foster¬ 
ing and nurture in our infancy still more 
strange; by birds and beasts, to whom we 
were cast out, we were fed, by the milk of a 
wolf, and the morsels of a woodpecker, as 
we lay in a little trough bv the side of the 
river. The trough is still in being, and is 
preserved, with brass plates’ round it, and 
an inscription in letters almost effaced, which 
may prove hereafter unavailing tokens to our 
parents when we are dead and gone.” Kn- 
mitor, upon these words, and computing t(ie 
dates by the young man’s looks, slighted not 
the hope that flattered him, but considered 
how to come at his daughter privately (for 
she was still kept under restraint), to talk 
with her concerning these matters. 

Faustulns, hearing Remus was taken and 
delivered up, called on Romulus to assist in 
his rescue, informing him then plainly of the 
particulars of his birth, not but he had be¬ 
fore given hints of it, and told as much as 
an attentive man might make no small con¬ 
clusions from; he himself, full of concern 
and fear of not coining in time, took the 
trough, and ran instantly to Numitor; but 
giving a suspicion to some of the king’s 
sentry at his gate, and being gazed upon by 
i(iem and perplexed with their questions, he 
let it be seen that he was hiding the trough 
under his cloak. By chance there was one 
among them who was at the exposing'of the 
children, and wiw one employed in the olfice; 
he, seeing the trough and knowing it by its 
make and inscription, guessed at the business, 
and, without further delay, telling the king 
of 'it, brought in the man to be examined. 
Faustulus, hard beset, did not show himself 


altogether proof against terror; nor yet ^as 
he wholly forced out of all; confessed indeed 
the children were alive, but lived, he said, 
as shepherds, a great way from Alba; he 
himself was going to carry the trough to 
Ilia, who had often greatly desired to see 
and handle it, for a confirmation of her 
hopes of her children. As men generally do 
who are troubled in mind and act either in 
fear or passion, it so fell out Amulius now 
did; for he sent in haste as a messenger, a 
man, otherwise honest, and friendly to 
Numitor, with commands to learn from 
Numitor whether any tidings were come to 
him of the children’s being alive. He, com¬ 
ing and seeing how little Remus wanted of 
being received into the arms and embraces 
of Numitor, both gave him surer confidence 
in his hope, and advised them, with all ex¬ 
pedition, to proceed to action; himself too 
joining and assisting them, and indeed, had 
they wished it, the time would not have let 
them demur. For Romulus was now come 
very near, and many of the citizens, out of 
fear and hatred of Amulius, were running 
out to join him; besides, he brought great 
forces with him, divided into companies 
each of an hundred men, every captain car¬ 
rying a small bundle of grass and shrubs tied 
to a‘pole. The Latins call such bundles 
mitnipuli, and from hence it is that in their 
armies still they call their captains mnnipula- 
res. Remus rousing the citizens within to 
revolt, and Romulus making attacks from 
without, the tyrant, not knowing either what 
to do, or what expedient to think of for his 
security, in this perplexity and confusion 
was taken and put to death. This narrative 
for the most part given by Fabius and 
Diodes of Peparethus, who seem to he the 
earliest historians of the foundation of Rome, 
is suspected by some, because of its dramatic 
and fictitious appearance ; but it would not 
wholly be disbelieved, if men would remem¬ 
ber what a poet fortune sometimes shows 
herself, and consider that the Roman power 
would hardly have reached so high a pitfii 
without a divinely ordered origin, attended 
with great and extraordinary circumstances. 

Amulius now being dead and matters 
quietly disposed, the two brothers would 
neither dwell in Alba without governing 
there, nor take the government into their 
own hands during the life of their grand¬ 
father. Having therefore delivered the 
dominion up into his hands, and paid their 
mother befitting honor, they resolved to live 
by themselves, and build a ojty in the same 
place where they were in their infancy 
brought up. This seems the most honorable 
reason for their departure; though perhaps 
it was necessary, having such a body of 
slaves aqd fugitives collected about them, 
either to come to nothing by dispersing them, 
or if not so, then to live with them else¬ 
where. For that the inhabitants of Alba 
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did not think fugitives worthy of being re¬ 
ceived and incorporated as citizens among 
them plainly appears fnom the matter of the 
women, an attempt made not wantonly but 
of necessity, because they could not get wives 
by good-will. For they certainly paid un¬ 
usual respect and honor to those whom they 
Jihus forcibly seized. 

Not long after the first foundation of the 
city, they opened a sanctuary of refuge for 
alf fugitives, which they called the temple of 
the god 'Asylaeus, where they received and 
protected all, delivering none back, neither 
the servant to his master, the debtor to his 
creditor, nor the murderer into the hands of 
the magistrate, saying it was a privileged 
place, and they could so maintain it by an 
order of the holy oracle ; insomuch that the 
city grew presently very populous, for they 
say, it consisted at first of no more than a 
thousand houses. But of that hereafter. 

Their minds being full bent upon build¬ 
ing, there arose presently a difference about 
the place where. Romulus’chose what was 
called Roma Quadrata, or the Square Rome, 
and would have the city there. Remus laid 
out a piece of ground on the Aventine 
Mount, well fortified by nature,*which was 
from him called Remonium, but now ltigna- 
lium. Concluding at last to decide “the 
contest by a divination from a flight of birds, 
and placing themselves apart at some dis¬ 
tance. Remus, they say, saw six vultures, 
and Romulus double that number; others say, 
Remus did truly see his number, and that 
Romulus feigned his, but when Remus came 
to him, that then lie did, indeed, see twelve. 
Hence it is that the Romans, in their divin¬ 
ations from birds, chiefly regard the vulture, 
though Herodorus Ponticus relates that Her¬ 
cules was always very joyful when a vulture 
appeared to him upon any action. For it is 
a creature the least hurtful of any, pernicious 
neither to corn, fruit-tree, nor cattle; it preys 
only upon carrion, and never kills or hurts 
any living tiling; and as for birds, it touches 
not Ahem, though they are dead, as being of 
its own species, whereas eagles, owls, and 
hawks mangle and kill their own fellow- 
creatures ; yet, as ASschylus says,— 

What bird is clean that preys on fellow bird? 

Besides, all other birds are, so to say, never 
out of our eyes ; they let themselves be seen 
of us continually ; but a vulture is a very 
rare sight, and you can seldom meet with a 
man that has semi their young ; their rarity 
and infrequency nas raised a strange opinion 
in some, that they come to us from some 
other world; as soothsayers ascribe a divine 
origination to all things not produced either 
of nature or of themselves. 

When Remus knew the cheat, he was 
much displeased ; and as Romulus was cast¬ 
ing up a ditch, where he designed the founda- 
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tion of the city-wall, he turned some pieces 
of the work to ridicule, and obstructed others; 
at last, as he was in cototempt leaping over 
it, some say Romulus himself struck him, 
others Celer, one of his companions; he fell, 
however, and in the scuffle Faustulus also 
was slain, and Plistiuus, who, being Faus- 
tulus’s brother, story tells us, helped bo bring 
up Romulus. Celer upon this fled instantly 
into Tuscany, and from him the Romans 
call all men that are swift of feet Ccleres; 
and because Quintus Metellus, at his father’s 
funeral, in a few days’time gave the people 
a show of gladiators, admiring his expedition 
in getting it ready, they gave him the name 
of Celer. 

Romulus, having buried his brother Re¬ 
mus, together with his two foster-fathers, on 
the mount Remouia, set to building his 
city; and sent for men out of Tuscany, who 
directed him by sacred usages and written 
rules in all the ceremonies to be observed, as 
ill a religious rite. First, they dug a round 
trench about that which is now the Comi- 
tiinn, or Court of Assembly, and into it 
sijemnlv threw the first-fruits of all things 
either good by custom or necessary by nature; 
lastly, every man taking a small piece of 
earth of the country from whence he came, 
they all threw them in promiscuously togeth¬ 
er. This trench they call, as they do the 
heavens, Miindus; making which their 
centre, they described the city in a circle 
round it. Then the founder fitted to a 
plough a brazen ploughshare, and, yoking 
together a bull and a cow, drove himself a 
deep line or furrow round the bounds; while 
the business of those that followed after was 
to see that whatever earth was thrown up 
should be turned all inwards towards the 
city; and not to let any clod lie outside. 
With this line they described the wall, and 
called it, by a contraction, Pomcerium, that 
is, punt mar uni, after or beside the wall; and 
where they designed to make a gate, there 
they took out the share, carried the plough 
over, and left a space ; for which reason they 
consider the whole wall as holy, except where 
the gates are; for had they adjudged them 
also sacred, they could not, without offence 
to religion, have given free ingress .and 
egiess for the necessaries of human life, some 
of which are in themselves unclean. 

As for the day they began to build the 
city, it is universally agreed to have been 
the twenty-first of April, and that day the 
Romans annually keep holy, calling it their , 
country’s birth-day. At first, they say, they* 
sacrificed no living creature oil this day, 
thinking it fit to preserve the feast of their 
country’s birth- day pure amt without stajn 
of blood. Yet before ever the city was built, 
there was a feast of herdsmen and shepherds 
kept on this day, which went by the name 
of Palilia. The Roman and Greek mouths 
have now little or no agreement; they say, 
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however, the day on which Romulus began 
to build was quite certainly the thirtieth of tfie 
month, at which tiihe there was an eclipse 
of the sun which they conceived to be that 
alien by Antimachus, the Teian poet, in the 
third year of the sixth Olympiad. In the 
times of Varro the philosopher, a man deep¬ 
ly read in Roman history, lived one Tarru- 
tius, his familiar acquaintance, a good phi¬ 
losopher and mathematician, and one, too, 
that out of curiosity had studied the way of 
drawing schemes and tables, and was thought 
to be a proficient in the art; to him Varro 
propounded to cast Romulus’s nativity, even 
to the first day and hour, making his deduc¬ 
tions from the several events of the man’s 
life which he should be informed of, exactly 
as in working back a geometrical problem; 
for it belonged, he said, to the same science 
both to foretell a man’s life by knowing the 
time of his birth, and also to find out,his 
birth by the knowledge of his life. This 
task Tarrutius undertook, and first looking 
into the actions and casualties of the man, 
together with the time of his life and man¬ 
ner of his death, and» then comparing all 
these remarks together, he very confidently 
and positively pronounced that Romulus was 
conceived in his mother’s womb the first 
year of the second Olympiad, the twenty- 
third day of the month the ^Egyptians call 
Choeac, and the third hour after sunset, at 
which time there was a total eclipse of the 
sun; that he was born the twenty-first day 
of the month Thoth, about sun-rising; and 
that the first stone of Rome was laid by him 
the ninth day of tile month Pliarmuthi, be¬ 
tween tile second and third hour. For the 
fortunes of cities as well as of men, they 
think, have their certain periods of time 
refixed, which may be collected and fore- 
nown from the position of the stars at their 
first foundation. But these and.the like 
relations may perhaps not so much take and 
delight tlie reader with their novelty and 
curiosity, as offend him by their extrava¬ 
gance. 

The city now being built, Romulus enlisted 
all that were of age to bear arms into milita¬ 
ry companies, each company consisting of 
three thousand footmen and three hundred 
horse. These companies were called legions, 
because they were the choicest and most 
select of the people for fighting men. The 
rest of the multitude he called the people; 
ah hundred of the most eminent he chose 
for counsellors; these he styled patricians, 
and their assombly the senate, which sig¬ 
nifies a council of elders. The patricians, 
some say, were so called because they were 
the fathers oil lawful children; others, be¬ 
cause they could give a good account who 
their own fathers were, which not every one 
of the rabble that poured into the city at 
first could do; others, from patronage, their 
word for protection of inferiors, the origin 


of which they attribute to Patron, oiTe of 
those that came over with Evander, who was 
a great protector ansi defender of the weak 
and needy. But perhaps the most probable 
judgment might be, that Romulus, esteem¬ 
ing it the duty of the chiefest and wealthiest 
men, with a fatherly care and concern to 
look after the meaner, and also encouraging^ 
the commonalty not to dread or be aggrieved 
at the honors of their superiors, but to love 
and respect them, and to think and call 
them their fathers, might from hence give 
them the name of patricians. For at this 
very time all foreigners give senators the 
style of lords; but the Romans, making use 
of a more honorable and less invidious name, 
oalL them Patres Conscripti; at first indeed, 
simply Patres, but afterwards, more being 
added, Patres Conscripti. By this more 
imposing title he distinguished the senate 
from the populace; and in other ways also 
separated the nobles and tlie commons,— 
calling them patrons, and these their clients, 
—by which means he created wonderful love 
and amity betwixt them, productive of great 
justice iu their dealings. For they were 
always their clients’ counsellors in law' cases, 
their advocates in courts of justice, in fine 
their advisers and supporters in all affairs 
whatever. These again faithfully served 
their patrons, not only paving them all re¬ 
spect and deference, but also, incase of 
poverty, helping them to portion their 
daughters and payoff their debts; and for a 
patron to witness against his client, or a 
client against his patron, was what no law 
nor magistrate could enforce. In after-times, 
all other duties subsisting still between them, 
it was thought mean and dishonorable for 
tlie better sort to take money from their in¬ 
feriors. And so much of these matters. 

In the fourth month, after the city was 
built, as Fabius writes, the adventure of 
stealing tlie women was attempted; and ' 
some say Romulus himself, being naturally 
a martial mail, and predisposed too, perhaps 
by certain oracles, to believe tlie fates chad 
ordained the future growth and greatness of 
Rome should depend upon the benefit of war, 
upon these accounts first offered violence to ■ 
the Sabines, since he took away only thirty 
virgins, more to give an occasion of war than 
out of any want of women. But this is not 
very probable; it would seem rather that, 
observing his city to be filled by a confluence 
of foreigners, few of whom had wives, and 
that the multitude in general, consisting of 
a mixture of mean and pbscure men, fell 
under contempt, and seemed to be of no long 
continuance together, and hoping farther, 
after the women were appeased, to make 
this injury in some measure an occasion of 
confederacy and mutual commerce with the 
Sabines, he took in hand this exploit after 
this manner. First, he gave it out as if he 
had found an altar of a certain god hid 
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nndtr ground ; the god they called Consus, 
either the god of counsel (for they still call 
a consultation consilium, and their chief 
magistrates consules, namely, counselloi-s), 
or else the equestrian Neptune, for the altar 
is kept covered in the circus maxiinus at all 
other times, and only at horse-races is ex- 
nosed to public view; others merely say that 
this god had his altar hid under ground 
because counsel ought to be secret ami con¬ 
cealed. Upon discovery of this altar, Rom¬ 
ulus, by proclamation, appointed a day for 
a splendid sacrifice, and for public games 
and shows, to entertain all sorts of people : 
many flocked thither, and he himself sate in 
front, amidst his.nobles, clad in purple. 
Now the signal for their falling on was to be 
whenever lie rose and gathered up his robe 
and threw it over his body; his men stood 
all ready armed, with their eyes intent upon 
him, and when the sign was given, drawing 
their swords and falling on with a great 
shout, they ravished away the daughters of 
the Sabines, they themselvdh" flying without 
any let or hindrance. They say there were 
but thirty taken, and from them the Curia; 
or Fraternities were named ; but Valerius 
Antias says five hundred and twenty-seven, 
Juba, six hundred and eighty-three virgins : 
w hich was indeed the greatest excuse Rofnu- 
lus could allege, namely, that they had taken 
no married woman, save one only, Jlersilia 
by name, and her too unknowingly; which 
showed they did not commit this rape wan¬ 
tonly, but with a design purely of forming 
alliance with their neighbors by the greatest 
and surest bonds. This Ilersilia some say 
llostilius married, a most eminent man 
among the Romans; others, Romulus him¬ 
self, and that she bore two children to him, 
a daughter, by reason of primogeniture 
called tVima, and one only son, whom, from 
the great concourse of citizens to him at that 
time, he called Aollius, but after ages 
Abillius. Rut Zenodotus the Troezenian, in 
giving this account,' is contradicted by 
maity. 

Among those who committed this rape 
upon the virgins, there were# they say, as it 
so then happened, some of the meaner sort 
of men, who were carrying off a damsel, ex¬ 
celling all in beauty and comeliness of stature, 
whom w hen some of superior rank that met 
them attempted to take away, they cried out 
they were carrying her to Talasius a young 
man, indeed, but brave and worthy; hearing 
that, they commended and applauded them 
loudly, and also Mjme, turning back, accom¬ 
panied them with good-will and pleasure, 
shouting out the name of Talasius. Hence 
the Romans to this very time, at their wed¬ 
dings, sing Talasius for their nuptial word, 
as the Greeks do Hymenaeus, because they 
say Talasius was very happy in his marriage. 
But Sextius Sylla the Carthaginian, a man 
wantiug neither learning nor ingenuity, told 


me Romulus gave this word as a sign when 
to begin the onset; everybody, therefore 
who made prize of a nniiden, cried out, Tala¬ 
sius; and for that reason the custom con¬ 
tinues so now at marriages. But most are of 
opinion (of whom Juba particularly is one) 
that tliis word was used to new-married 
women by way of incitement to good house¬ 
wifery and Inlasia (spinning), as we say in 
Greek, Greek words at that time not being 
as yet overpowered by Italian. But if this 
be the case, and if the Romans did at timt 
time use the word talasia as we do, a man 
might fancy a more probable reason of the 
custom. For when the Sabines, after the 
w ar against the Romans, were reconciled, con¬ 
ditions were made concerning their women, 
that they should be obliged to do no other 
servile offices to their husbands but wlint 
concerned spinning; it was customary there¬ 
fore ever after, at weddings, for those that 
gave tile bride or escorted her or otherwise 
were present, sportingly to say Talasius, 
intimating that she was henceforth to servo 
in spinning and no more. It continues also 
a custom at this very day for the bride not 
of herself to pass her husband's threshold, 
but to be lifted over, in memory that the 
Sabine virgins were carried in by violence, 
and did not go in of their own will. Some 
say, too, the custom of parting the bride’s 
hair with the head of a spear was in token 
their marriages began at first by war and 
acts of hostility, of which I have spoken 
more fully in my book of Questions. 

This rape was Cbimnitted on the eighteenth 
day of the month Sextilis, now called August 
on which the solemnities of the Consualia 
are kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and martial 
people, but lived in small, unfortified villages, 
as it befitted, they thought, a colony of the 
Lacedicmoiiians to be bold and fearless; 
nevertheless, seeing themselves bound by 
such hostages to their good behavior, and 
being solicitous for their daughters, they 
.sent ambassadors to Romulus with fair and 
equitable requests, that lie would return their 
young women and recall that act of violence, 
and afterwards, by persuasion and lawful 
means, seek friendly correspondence be¬ 
tween both nations. Romulus would not part 
with the young women, yet projaised to the 
Sabines to enter into an alliance with them; 
upon which point some consulted and demur¬ 
red long, but Aeron, king of the t'eninenses, 
a man of high spirit and a good warrior, who. 
had all along a jealousy of Romulus's Imld 
attempts, and considering particularly froth 
this exploit upon the women, that he was 
growing formidable to all people, and indeed 
insufferable, were he not chastised, first rose 
up in arms, and with a powerful army ad¬ 
vanced against him. Romulus likewise 
prepared to receive him; hut when they caine 
within sight and viewed each other, they 
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made a challenge to fight a single duel, the 
armies standing by under arms, without 
participation. And ltomulus, making avow to 
Jupiter, i£ he should conquer, to carry, him- 
g'eli', and dedicate his adversary’s armor to 
his honor, overcame him in combat* and, a 
battle ensuing, routed his army also, and 
then took his city; but did those he found 
in it no injury, only commanded them 
to demolish the place and attend him to 
Rome, there to be admitted to all the privi¬ 
leges of citizens. And indeed there was 
nothing did more advance the greatness 
of Koine, than that she did always unite 
and incorporate those whom she conquered 
into herself. Romulus, that he might per¬ 
form his vow in the most acceptable manner 
to Jupiter, and withal make the pomp of it 
delightful to the eye of the city, cut down a 
tall oak which he saw growing in the camp, 
which he trimmed to the shape of a trophy, 
and fastened on it Acron’s whole suit of armor 
disposed in proper form; then he himself, 
girding his clothes about him, and crowning 
his head with a laurel garland, his hair grace¬ 
fully flowing, carried* the trophy resting 
erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched 
on, singing songs of triumph, and his whole 
anny following after, tiie citizens all receiv¬ 
ing him with acclamations of joy and wonder. 
The procession of this day was the origin and 
model of all after triumphs. This trophy 
was styled an offering to Jupiter l'eretrius. 
from J'erire, which in Latin is to smite ; for 
Romulus prayed he might smite and over¬ 
throw his enemy; and the spoils were called 
opimu, or royal spoils, says Yarro, from their 
richness, which the word opes signifies; 
though one would more probably conjecture 
from opus, an act ; for it is only to the gene¬ 
ral of an army who with his own hand kills 
his enemies’ general that this honor is grant¬ 
ed of offering the opium spolia. And three 
only of the Roman captains have had it con¬ 
ferred on them: first, Romulus,upon killing 
Acron the Ceninonsian ; next, Cornelius 
Cossus, for slaying Tolumnius the Tuscan ;, 
and lastly, Claudius Jlavcellus, upon his 
conquering Viridomarus, king of the Gauls. 
The two latter, Cossus and Marcellus, made 
their entries in triumphant chariots, bearing 
their trophies themselves ; but that Romulus 
made use of a chariot, Dionysius is wrong in 
asserting. History says, Tarquinius, Dama- 
ratus’s son, was the first that brought 
triumphs to this great pomp and grandeur ; 

. others, that Publicola was the first that rode 
* in triumph. The statues of Romulus in 
triumph are, as may be seen in Rome, all on 
foot. 

. After the overthrow of the Ceninensians, 
. the other Sabines still protracting the time 
in preparations, the people of Fidense, Crus- 
tumerium, and Antemna, joined their forces 
against the Romans ; they in like manner 
wore defeated in battle, and surrendered up 


to Romulus their cities to be seized,*their' 
lands and territories to be divided, and 
themselves to be transplanted to Rome. All 
the lauds which Romulus acquired, he dis¬ 
tributed among the citizens, except only 
what the parents of the stolen virgins had ; 
these he suffered to possess their own. The 
rest of the Sabines, enraged hereat, choos, 
ing Tatius their captain, marched straight 
against Rome. The city was almost, inac¬ 
cessible, having for its fortress that which is 
now the Capitol, where a strong guard was 
placed, and Tarpeius their captain; not Tar- 
peia the virgin, as some say who would make 
Romulus a fool. But Tarpeia, daughter to 
the captain, coveting the golden bracelets sho 
saw thorn wear, betrayed the fort into the 
Sabines’ hands, and asked, in reward of her 
treachery, the things they wore on their left 
arms. Tatius conditioning thus with her, in 
the night site opened one of the gates, and 
received the Sabines in. And truly Anti- 
gonus, it would seem, was not solitary in 
saying, lie loved betrayers, hut hated thoso 
who had betrayed ; nor Caesar, who told 
llhymitalces the Thracian, that he loved the 
treason, but hated the traitor; hut it is the 
general feeling of all who have occasion for 
wicked men’s service, as people have for the 
poison of venomous beasts ; they are glad of 
them while they are of use, and abhor their 
baseness when it is over. And so then did 
Tatius be have towards Tarpeia, for he com¬ 
manded the Sabines, in regard to their 
contract, not to refuse her the least par t of 
what they wore on their left arms ; and he 
himself first took his bracelet off his arm, 
and threw that, together with his buckler, at 
her; and all the rest following, she, being 
borne down and quite buried w ith the multi¬ 
tude of gold and their shields, died under the 
weight and pressure of them; Tarpeius also 
himself, being prosecuted by Romulus, was 
found guilty of treason, as Juba says Sul- 
picius Galba relates. Those who write 
otherwise concerning Tarpeia, as that she 
was the daughter of Tatius, the Sabine 
captain, and being forcibly detained by 
Romulus, actVl and suffered thus by her 
father’s contrivance, speak very absurdly, of- 
whom Antigonus is one. And Simylus, the 
poet, who thinks Tarpeia betrayed the 
Capitol, not to the Sabines, hut the Gauls, 
having fallen in love with their king, talks 
mere folly, saying thus :— 

Tarpeia 'twns, who, dwelling close thereby. 

Laid open Rome unto the enemy. 

She, for the love of the beslegAig Gaul, 

Betrayed the city’s strength, the Capitol. 

And a little after, speaking of her death:— 

The numerous nations of the Celtic foe 
Bore her not living to the banks of I’o ; 

Their heavy shields upon the maid they threw, 

And with tneir splendid gifts entombed at once and 
Blew. 
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Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and the 
hill from her was called Tarpeius, until the 
>reign of king Tarquin, who dedicated the 
place to Jupiter, at which time her bones 
were removed, and so it lost her name, except 
only that part of the Capitol which they 
still called the Tarpeian Rock, from which 
4hey used to cast down malefactors. 

The Sabines being possessed of the hill, 
Romulus, in great fury, bade them battle, 
and Tati us was confident to accept it, per¬ 
ceiving, if they were overpowered, that they 
had behind them a secure retreat. The level 
in the middle, where they were to join battle, 
being surrounded with many little hills, 
seemed to enforce both parties to a sharp 
and desperate conflict, by reason of the diffi¬ 
culties of the place, which had but a few 
outlets, inconvenient either for refuge or 
pursuit. It happened, too, the river having 
overflowed not many days before, there was 
left behind in the plain, where now the forum 
stands, a deep blind mud aipj slime, which, 
though it did not appear much to the eye, 
and was not easily avoided, at bottom was 
deceitful and dangerous; upon which the 
Sabines being unwarily about tq enter, met 
with a piece of good fortune; for Curtins, a 
gallant man, eager of honor, and of aspiring 
thoughts, being mounted on horseback, was 
galloping on before the rest, and mired his 
horse here, and, endeavoring for a while by 
whip and spur and voice to disentangle him, 
but finding it impossible, quitted him and 
saved himself; the place from him to this 
very time is called the Curtian Lake. The 
Sabines, having avoided this danger, began 
the fight very smartly, the fortune of the 
day being very dubious, though many were 
slain; amongst whom was Ilostilius, who, 
they say, was husband to Hersilia, and grand¬ 
father to that Ilostilius who reigned after 
Nunia. There were many other brief con- < 
fiicts, we may suppose, but the most mmnora- ; 
ble was the. last, in \yhich Romulus having 
received a wound on his head by a stone, and 
bein£ almost felled to the ground by it, and 
disabled, the Romans gave w^y, and, being 
driven out of the level grounfl, fled towards < 
the Palatium. Romulus, by this time recover- ! 
ing from his wound a little, turned about to ; 
renew the battle, and, facing the fliers, with i 
a loud voice encouraged them to stand and : 
fight. But being overborne with numbers, < 
and nobody daring to face al>out, stretching < 
out his hands to heaven, he prayed to Jupiter i 
to stop the army, and not to neglect but 1 
maintain the Roman cause, now in extreme ; 
danger. The prayer was no sooner made, ; 
than shame and respect for their king checked 1 
many; the fears of the fugitives changed j 
suddenly into confidence. The place they i 
first stood at was where now is the temple of I 
Jupiter Stator fwhich may be translated the i 
Stayer); there they rallied again into ranks, < 
and repulsed the Sabines to the place called ] 


i now Regia, and to the temple of Vesta; 
i where both parties, preparing to begin a 
s second battle, were prevented by a spectacle, 

> strange to behold, and defying description. 

; For the daughters of the Sabines, who had 
' been carried off, came running, in great 
i confusion, some on this side, some on that, 
with miserable cries and lamentations, like 
creatures possessed, in the midst of the army 
and among the dead bodies, to come at their 
■ husbands and thyir fathers, some with their 
voting babes, in their arms, others their 
hair loose about their ears, but all calling, 
now upon the Sabines, now upon the Romans, 
in the most tender and endearing words. 
Hereupon both melted into compassion, and 
fell back, to make room for them betwixt 
the armies. The sight of the women carried 
sorrow and commiseration upon both sides 
into the hearts ’of all, but still more their 
words, which began with expostulation ami 
upbraiding, and ended with entreaty and 
supplication. 

“ Wherein,” say they, “ have we injured 
or offended you, as to deserve such sufferings 
past and present V We were ravished away 
unjustly and violently by those whose now 
we are ; that being done, we were so long 
neglected by our fathers, our brothers and 
countrymen, that time, having now by the 
strictest bonds united us to those we once 
mortally hated, has made it impossible for 
us not to tremble at the danger and weep 
at the death of the very men who once used 
violence to us. you dhl not come to vindi¬ 
cate our honor, while we were virgins, against 
our assailants ; but do come now to force 
away wives from their husbands and mothers 
from their children, a succor more grievous 
to its wretched objects than the former 
betrayal and neglect of them. Which shall 
we call the worst, their love-making or your 
compassion? If you were making war upon 
any other occasion, for our sakes you ought 
to withhold your hands from those to whom 
we have made you fathers-in-law and gratul- 
•sires. If it be for our own cause, then take 
us, and with us your sons-in-law and grand¬ 
children. Restore to us our parents * and 
kindred, but do not rob us of our children 
and husbands. Make us not, we entreat you, 
twice captives.” Hersilia having spoken 
many such words as these, and the others 
earnestly praying, a truce, was made, and the 
chief officers came to a parley ; the wouiqp, 
in the mean time, brought and presented 
their husbands and children to their fathers, • 
and brothers; gave those that wanted, meat 
and drink, and carried the wounded home txi 
be cured, and showed also how much they 
governed within doors, and bow indulgent 
their husbands were to them, in demeaning 
themselves towards them with all kindness 
and respect imaginable. Upon this, condi¬ 
tions were agreed upon, that what women 
pleased might stay where they were, exempt, 
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as aforesaid, from all drud ry and labor 
but spinning ; that the Romans and Sabines 
should inhabit the city together; that the 
city should be called Rome, from Romulus ; 
but the Romans, Quirites, from the country 
of Tatius; and that they both should govern 
and command in common. The place of the 
ratification is still called Comitium, from 
coire, to meet. 

The city being thus doubled in number, 
an hundred of the; Sabines were elected sena¬ 
tors, and the legions were increased to six 
thousand foot and six hundred horse ; then 
they divided the people into three tribes; the 
first, from Romulus, named Ramnenses; the 
second, from Tatius, Tatienses; the tliird, 
Luceres, from the lucus, or grove, where the 
Asylum stood, whither many fled for sanc¬ 
tuary, and were received into the city. And 
that they were just three, the very name of 
tribe and tribune seems to show; each tribe 
contained ten curiae, or brotherhoods, which, 
some say, took their names from the Sabine 
women; but that seems to be false, because 
many had their names from various places. 
Though itis true, they then constituted many 
things in honor to the women; as to give 
them tha way wherever they met them; to 
speak no ill word in their presence ; not to 
appear naked before them, or else be liable 
to prosecution beforathe judges of homicide; 
that their children should wear an ornament 
about their necks called the bulla (because it 
was like a bubble), and the preetexta , a gown 
edged with purple. 

Tin; princes did not immediately join in 
council together, but at first each met witli 
his own hundred ; afterwards all assembled 
together. Tatius dwelt where now the tem¬ 
ple of Moneta stands, and Romulus, close by 
the Bteps, as they call them, of the Fair 
Shore, near the descent from the Mount 
Palatine to the Circus Maximus. There, 
they say, grew the holy cornel tree, of which 
they report, that Romulus once, to try his 
strength, threw a dart from the Aventine 
Mount, the staif of which was made of 
cornel, which struck so deep into the ground, 
that no one of many that tried could pluck it 
up; and the soil, being fertile, gave nourish¬ 
ment to the wood, which sent forth branches, 
and produced a cornel-stock of considerable 
bigness. This did posterity preserve and 
worship as one of the most sacred things; 
and therefore, walled it about; and if to any 
oife it appeared not green nor flourishing, 
but inclining to pine and wither, he imme¬ 
diately made outcry to all he met, and they, 
like people hearing of a house on fire, with 
one accord would cry for water, and run from 
all parts with buckets full to the place. But 
when Caius Caesar, they say, was repairing 
the steps about it, some of the laborers dig¬ 
ging too close, the roots were destroyed, and 
the tree withered. 

The Sabines adopted the Roman months, 


of which whatever is remarkable is mention¬ 
ed in the Life of Numa. Romulus, on the 
other hand, adopted their long shields, and 
changed his own armor and that of all the 
Romans, who before wore round targets of 
the Argive pattern. Feasts and sacrifices 
they partook of in common, not abolishing 
any which either nation observed before,* 
and instituting several new ones; of which 
one was the Matronalia, instituted in honor 
of the women, for their extinction of the 
war; likewise the Carmentalia. This Car- 
menta some think a deity presiding over 
human birth; for which reason she is much 
honored by mothers. Others say she was 
the wife ot Evander, the Arcadian, being a 
prophetess, and wont to deliver her oracles 
in verse, and from carmen, a verse, was 
called Carmenta; her proper name being 
Nicostrata. Others more probably derive 
Carmenta from carens mente, or insane, in 
allusion to her prophetic frenzies. Of the 
Feast of l'aHlia we have spoken before. The 
Lupercalia, by the time of its celebration, 
may seem to bo a feast of purification, for it 
is solemnized on the ilies ne/asti, or 11011-court 
days, of the month February, which name 
signifies purification, and the very day of the 
feast was anciently called Februata; but its 
name is equivalent to the Greek Lycsea ; and 
it seems thus to be of great antiquity, and 
brought-in by the Arcadians who came with 
Evander. Yet this is but dubious, for it 
may come as well from the wolf that nursed 
Romulus ; and we see the Luperci, tho 
priests, begin their course from the place 
where they say Romulus was exposed. But 
tho ceremonies performed in it render the 
origin of the tiling more difficult to bo 
guessed at; for there are goats killed, then, 
two young noblemen’s sons being brought, 
some are to stain their foreheads with tho 
bloody knife, others presently to wipe it off 
with wool dipped in milk; then the young 
boys must laugh after their foreheads are 
wiped; that done, having cut the goats’skins 
into thongs, they run about naked, •nly 
with something about their middle, lashing 
all they meet;«and the young wives do not 
avoid their strokes, fancying they will help 
conception and child-birth. Another thing 
peculiar to this feast is for the Luperci to 
sacrifice a dog. But, as a certain poet who 
wrote fabulous explanations of Roman cus¬ 
toms in elegiac verses, says, that Romulus 
and Reigns, after the conquest of Amulius, 
ran joyfully to the place where the wolf gave 
them suck; and that in imitation of that, 
this feast was held, and two young noble¬ 
men ran— 

Striking at all, a* when from Alba town, 

With sword in hand, the twins came hurrying down; 

and that tiie bloody knife applied to their 
foreheads was a sign of the danger and 
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bloodshed of that day; the cleansing of them 
in milk, a remembrance of their food and 
nourishment. Caius Acilius writes, that, 
before the .city was built, the cattle of Rom¬ 
ulus and Remus one day going astray, they,, 
praying to the god Faunus, ran out to seek 
them naked, wishing not to be troubled with 
«weat, and that'this is why the Luperci run 
naked. If the sacrifice be by way of purifi¬ 
cation, a dog might very well be sacrificed, 
for the Greeks, in their lustrations, carry 
out young dogs, and frequently use this 
ceremony of periscylacismus, as they call it. 
Or if again it is a sacrifice of gratitude to 
the wolf that nourished and preserved Rom¬ 
ulus, there is good reason in killing a dog, 
as being an enemy to wolves. Unless in¬ 
deed, after all, the creature is punished for 
hindering the Luperci in their running. 

They say, too, Romulus was the first that 
consecrated holy fire, and instituted holy 
virgins to keep it, called vestals; others 
ascribe it to Nurna Pomyilius; agreeing, 
however, that Romulus was otherwise emi¬ 
nently religious, and skilled in divination, 
and for that reason carried the I it um, a 
crooked rod with which soothsayers describe 
the quarters of the heavens, when they sit 
to observe the flights of birds. This of his, 
being kept in the Palatium, was lost Alien 
the city was taken by the Gauls ; and after¬ 
wards, that barbarous people being driven 
out, was found in the ruins* under a great 
heap of ashes, untouched by the fire, all 
things about it being consumed and burnt. 
He instituted also certain laws, one of which 
is somewhat severe, which suffers not a wile 
to leave her husband, but grants a husband 
power to turn off iiis wife, either upon 
poisoning her children, or counterfeiting his 
keys, or for adultery; but if the husband 
upon any other occasion put her away, he 
ordered one moiety to his estate to be given 
to the wife, the other to fall to the goddess 
Ceres; and whoever cast off his wife, to make 
an atonement by sacrifice to the gods of the 
dead. This, too,is observable as a singular 
thing in Romulus, that he appointed no 
punishment for real parricide, but called all 
murder so, thinking the one an accursed 
thing, but the other a thing impossible ; and, 
for a long time, his judgment seemed to 
have been right; for in almost six hundred 
years together, nobody committed the like 
m Rome; and Lucius Hostius, after the 
wars of Hannibal, is recorded to ^ave been 
the fiftt parricide. Let thus much suffice 
concerning these matters. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, 
some of his friends and kinsmen, meeting 
ambassadors coming from Laurentum to 
Rome, attempted on the road to take away 
their money by force, and, upon their resists 
ance, killed them. So great a villany having 
been committed Romulus thought the male¬ 
factors ought at once to be punished, but 


Tatius shuffled off and deferred the execu¬ 
tion of it; and this one thing was th$ begin- 
ing of open quarrel betwixt them ; in all 
other respects they were very careful of their 
conduct, and administered affairs together 
with great unanimity. The relations of the 
slain, being debarred of lawful satisfaction 
by reason of Tatius, fell upon him ns he was 
sacrificing with Romulus at Lavinium, and 
slew him; but escorted Romulus home, 
commending and extolling him for a just 
prince. Romulus took the body of Tatius, 
and buried it very splendidly in the Aven- 
tine Mount, near the place called Armilus- 
triuiu, but altogether neglected revenging 
his murder. Some authors write, the city 
of Laurentum, fearing the consequences, 
delivered up the murderers of Tatius ; but 
Romulus dismissed them, saying, one mur¬ 
der was requited with another. This gave 
occasion of talk and jealousy, as if he were 
well pleased at the removal of his copartner 
in the government. Nothing of these things, 
however, raised any sort of feud or disturb¬ 
ance among the Sabines ; but some, out of 
lpve to him, others «ut of fear of his power, 
some again reverencing him as a god, they 
all continued living peacefully in admiration 
and awe of him ; many foreign nations, too, 
showed respect to Romulus ; the Ancient 
Latins sent, and entered into league and 
confederacy with him. Fidemc he took, a 
neighboring city to Rome, by a party of 
horse, as some say, whom ho sent before 
with commands to cut down the hinges of 
the gates, himself afterwards unexpectedly 
coming up. Others say, they having first 
made the invasion, plundering and ravaging 
the country and suburbs, Romulus lay in 
ambush for them, and, having killed many 
of their men, took the city; but, neverthe¬ 
less, did not raze or demolish it, but made it 
a Roman colony, and sent thither, on the 
Ides of April, two thousand five hundred 
inhabitants. 

Soon after a plague broke out, causing 
sudden death without any previous sickness; 
it infected also the corn with unfruitfulness, 
and cattle with barrenness ; there rained 
blood, too, in the city ; so that, to their 
actual sufferings, fear of the wrath of the 
gods was added. But when the same mis¬ 
chiefs fell upon Laurentum, then everybody 
judged it was divine vengeance that fell 
upon both cities, for the neglect of executing 
justice upon the murder of Tatius andHhe 
ambassadors. But the murderers on both 
sides being delivered up and punished, the 
pestilence visibly abated; and Romulus pari-' 
tied the cities with lustrations, which, they 
say, even now are jyrforrued at the wood 
called Ferentina. But before the plague 
ceased, the Camertines invaded thq Romans 
and overran the country, thinking them, by 
reason of the distemper, unable to resist; but 
Romulus at once made head against them. 
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and gained the victory, with the slaughter 
of six thousand men ; then took their city, 
and brought half of those he found there to 
Rome ; sending from Rome to Camerium 
double the number lie left there. This was 
done the first of August. So many citizens 
had he to spare, in sixteen years’ time from 
his first founding Rome. Among other spoils, 
he took a brazen four-horse chariot from 
Camerium, which lie placed in the temple 
of Vulcan, setting on it his own statue, with 
a figure of Victory crowning him. 

The Roman cause thus daily gathering 
strength, their weaker neighbors shrunk 
away, and were thankful to be left untouched; 
but the stronger, out of fearorenvv, thought 
they ought not to give way to Romulus, but 
to curb and put a stop to liis growing great¬ 
ness. The first were the Veientes, a people 
of Tuscany, who had large possessions, and 
dwelt in a spacious city; they took occasion 
to commence a war, by claiming Fidelias as 
belonging to them; a thing not only very 
unreasonable, but very ridiculous, that they, 
who did not assist them in the greatest 
extremities, but permitted them to be slain. 
should challenge their lands and houses when 
in the hands of others. But being scornfully 
retorted upon by Romulus in his answers, 
they divided themselves into two bodies; 
with one , they attacked the garrison of 
Fideme, the other marched against Romulus; 
that which went against Fideme got the vic¬ 
tory, and slow two thousand Romans; the 
other was worsted by Romulus, with the loss 
of eight thousand men. A fresh battle was 
fought near Fideme, and here all men 
acknowledge the day’s success to have been 
chiefly the work of Romulus himself, who 
showed the highest skill as well as courage, 
and seemed to manifest a strength and 
swiftness more than human. But what some 
write, that, of fourteen thousand that fell 
that day, above half were slain by Romulus's 
own hand, verges too near to fable, and is, 
indeed, simply incredible; since even the 
Messenians are thought to go too far in say¬ 
ing that Aristomenes three times offered sac¬ 
rifice for the death of a hundred enemies, 
Lhcodannonians, slain by himself. The 
army being thus routed, Romulus, suffering 
those,that were left to make their escape, led 
bis forces against the city ; they, having suf¬ 
fered such great losses, did not venture to 
oppose, but, humbly suing to him, made a 
league and friendship for an hundred years; 
surrendering also a large district of land 
called Septempagiuin, that is, the seven 
parts, as also their salt-works upon the river, 
and fifty noblemen for hostages. lie made 
his triumph for„this on the Ides of October, 
leading, among the rest of his many captives, 
the general of the Veientes, an elderly man, 
but who had not, it seemed, acted with the 
prudence of age; whence even now, in sacri¬ 
fices for victories, they lead an old man 


through the market-place to the Caj!itol, 
apparelled in purple, with a bulla , or ciiiid’s 
toy, tied to it, and the crier cries, Sardians to 
be soil; for the Tuscans are said to be a col¬ 
ony of the Sardians, and the Veientes are a 
city of Tuscany. 

This was the last battle Romulus ever 
fought; afterwards he, as most, nay all men,, 
very few excepted, do, who are raised by 
great and miraculous good-haps of fortune to 
power and greatness, so, I say, did he; 
relying upon his own great actions, and grow¬ 
ing of an haughtier mind, he forsook his 
popular behavior for kingly arrogance, odious 
to the people; to whom in particular the 
state which ho assumed was hateful. For he 
dressed in scarlet, with the purple-bordered 
robe over it; be gave audience on a couch of 
state, having always about him some young 
men called Celeres, from their swiftness in 
doing commissions; there wOnt before him 
others with staves, to make room, with 
leather thongs tied on their bodies, to bind - 
on the moment whomever he commanded. 
The Latins formerly used lir/are in the same 
sense as now allit/are, to bind, whence the 
name Victors, for these officers, and bacuta, or 
staves, for their rods, because staves were 
then used. It is probable, however, they 
were first called litores, afterwards, by putting 
in a e, lictores, or, in Greek, liturtji, or people's 
officers, tor Vitos is still Greek for the com¬ 
mons, and labs for the people in general. 

But when, after the death of his grand¬ 
father Numitor in Alba, the throne devolv¬ 
ing upon Romulus, he, to court the people, 
put the government into their own hands, 
and appointed an annual magistrate over the 
Albans, this taught the great men of Rome 
to seek after a free and anti-monarchical 
state, wherein all might in turn be subjects 
and rulers. For neither were the patricians 
any longer admitted to state affairs, only 
had the name and title left them, convening 
in council rather for fashion’s sake than 
advice, where they heard in silence the king’s 
commands, and so departed, exceeding j;he 
"commonalty only in hearing first what was 
done. These ;tpd the like were matters of 
small moment; but when he of his own 
accord parted among his soldiers what lands 
were acquired by war, and restored the 
Veientes their hostages, the senate neither 
consenting nor approving of it, then, indeed, 
he seemed to put a great affront upon them; 
so that, on iiis sudden and strange disappear- • 
ance a short while after, the senate fell under 
suspicion and calumny. lie disappeared on 
the Nones of July, as they now call the 
month which was then Quintilis, leaving 
nothing of certainty to be related of his 
death; only the time, as just mentioned, for 
on that day many ceremonies are still per¬ 
formed in representation of what happened. 
Neither is this uncertainty to be thought 
strange, seeing the manner of the death of 
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SSpio Africanus, who died at his own home 
after supper, has been found capable neither 
of proof or disproof; for some say he died a 
natural death, being of a sickly habit; 
others, that he poisoned himself; others again, 
that his enemies, breaking in upon him in 
the night, stifled him. Yet Scipio’s dead 
body lay open to be seen of all, and any one, 
from his own observation, might form his, 
suspicions and conjectures; whereas Romulus, 
when he vanished, left neither the least part 
of his body, nor any remnant of his clothes 
to be seen. So that some fancied, the sena¬ 
tors, having fallen upon him in the temple 
of Vulcan; cut his body into pieces, and took 
each a part away in his bosom ; others think 
his disappearance was neither in the temple 
of Vulcan, nor with the senators only by, 
but that, it came to pass .that, as he was 
haranguing the people without the city, near 
a place called the Goat’s Marsh, on a sudden 
strange and unaccountable disorders and 
alterations took place in the air ; the face of 
the sun was darkened, anil the day turned 
intonight, and that, too, no quiet, peaceable 
night, but with terrible thunderings, and 
boisterous winds from all quarters; during 
which the common people dispersed and fled, 
but tile senators kept close together. The 
tempest being over and the light breaking 
out, when the people gathered again, they 
missed and inquired for their king; the 
senators suffered them not to search, or busy 
themselves about the matter, but commanded 
them to honor and worship Romulus as one 
taken up to the gods, and about to be to 
them, in the place of a good prince, now a 
propitious god. The multitude, hearing 
this, went away believing and rejoicing in 
hopes of good tilings from him ; but there 
were some, who, canvassing the matter in a 
hostile temper, accused and aspersed the 
patricians, as men that persuaded the people 
to believe ridiculous tales, when they them¬ 
selves were the murderers of the king. 

Things being in this disorder, one, they 
saj, of the patricians, of noble family and 
approved good character, and a faithful and 
familiar friend of Romulus himself, having 
come with him from Alba, Julius l’roculiis 
by name, presented himself in the forum; 
and, taking a most sacred oath, protested 
before them all, that, as he was travelling on 
the road, he had seen Romulus coming to 
meet him, looking taller and comelier than 
ever, dressed in shining and flaming armor; 
and he, being affrighted at the apparition, 
said, “Why, O king, or for what purpose 
have you abandoned us to unjust and wicked 
surmises, and the whole city to bereavement 
and endless sorrow ? ” and that he made 
answer, “ It pleased the gods, O Proculus, 
that we, who came from them, should remain 
so long a time amongst men as we did; and, 
having built a city to be the greatest in the 
world for empire and glory, should again 
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I return to heaven. But farewell; and tell the 
Romans, that, by the exercise of temperance 
and fortitude, they shall attain the height 
of human power ; we will be to you the pro¬ 
pitious god Quirinus.” This seemed cred¬ 
ible to the Romans, upon the honesty and 
oath of the relater, and indeed, too, there 
mingled with it a certain divine passion, 
some preternatural influence similar to pos¬ 
session by a divinity ; nobody contradicted 
it, but,.laving aside all jealousies and detrac¬ 
tions, they prayed to Quirinus and saluted 
liim as a god. 

This is like some of the Greek fables of 
Aristeas the Proconnesian, ami Cleomedes 
the Astypalnean; for they say Aristeas died 
in a fuller’s work-shop, and his friends, 
coming to look for him, found his body van¬ 
ished; and that some presently after, coming 
from abroad, said they met him travelling, 
towards Croton. And that Cleomedes, being 
an extraordinarily strong and gigantic man, 
but also wild and mad, committed many des¬ 
perate freaks; and at last, in asehool-house, 
striking a pillar that sustained the roof with 
Jiis fist, broke it im the middle, so that the 
house, fell and destroyed the children in it; 
and being pursued, lie fled into agreatehest, 
and, shutting to the, lid, held it so fast, that 
many men, with their united strength, could 
not force it open; afterwards, breaking the 
chest to pieces, they found no man in it 
alive, or dead; in astonishment at which, 
they sent to consult the oracle at Delphi ; to. 
whom the prophetess made this answer, 

Of all the heroes, Cleomedo Is last. 

They say. too, the body of Alomena, as they 
were carrying her to her grave, vanished, 
and a stone was found lying on the bier. 
Amlmany such improbabilities do your fabu¬ 
lous writers relate, deifying creatures natur¬ 
ally mortal; for though altogether to disown 
a divine nature in human virtue were impi¬ 
ous ami base, so again to mix heaven with 
earth is ridiculous. Let us believo with 
Pindar, that 

All human bodies yield to Death’s decree, 

The soul survives to all eternity. 

For that alone is derived from the gods, 
thence comes, and thither returns; not with 
the body, but when most disengaged and 
separated from it, and when most, entirely 
pure and clean and free from the flesh for 
the most perfect soul, says Heraclitus, is a 
dry light, which flies out.of the body'-es 
lightning breaks from a cloud; hut that 
which is clogged and surfeited witli body is 
like gross and humid incense, slow to kindle 
and ascend. We must not, therefore, con¬ 
trary to nature, send the bodies, too, of good 
men to heaven; but we must really believe 
that, according to their divine nature and 
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law, their virtue and their souls are trans¬ 
lated out of men into heroes, out of heroes 
into depri-gods, out of demi-gods, after pass¬ 
ing, as ill the rite of initiation, through 
a final cleansing and sanctification, and so 
freeing themselves from all that pertains 
to mortality and sense, are thus, not by 
human decree, but really and according 
to right reason, elevated into gods, admit¬ 
ted thus to the greatest and most blessed 
perfection. 

Romulus’s surname Quirinus, some say, is 
equivalent to Mars; others, that he was so 
called because the citizens were called 
Quirites; others, because the ancients called 
a dart or spear Quiris ; thus, the statue of 
Juno resting on a spear is cal. ul Quiritis, 
and the dart in the Regia is addressed as 
Mars, and those that were distinguished in 
war wore usually presented with a dart ; 
that, therefore, Romulus, being a martial 
god, or a god of darts, was called Quirinus. 
A temple is certainly built to his honor on 
the mount called from him Quirinalis. 

The day he vanished on is called the 
Flight of the People, and the Nones of fhu 
Goats, because they go then out of the city 
and sacrifice at the Goat’s Marsh, and, as 
they go, they shout out some of the Roman 
names, as Marcus, Lucius, Cains, imitating 
the way in which they then iled and called 
upon one another in that fright and hurry. 
Some, however, say, this was not in imita¬ 
tion of a flight, but of a quick and hasty 
onset, referring it to the following occasion: 
after the Gauls who had taken Rome were 
driven out by Camillus, and the city was 
scarcely as yet recovering her strength, 
many of the Latins, under the command of 
Livius l’ostumius, took this time to march 
against her. Postumius, halting not far 
from Rome, sent a herald, signifying that 
the Latins were desirous to renew their for¬ 
mer alliance and affinity (that was now al¬ 
most decayed) by contracting new marriages 
between both nations j if, therefore, they 


would send forth a good number of tlJerr 
virgins and widows, they should have peace 
and friendship, such as the Sabines had for¬ 
merly had on the like conditions. The Ro¬ 
mans, hearing this, dreaded a war, yet 
thought a surrender of their women little 
better than mere captivity. Being in this 
doubt, a servant-maid called Fliilotis (or, as 
some say, Tutola), advised them to do neither, 
but, by a stratagem, avoid both fighting 
and the giving up of sucli pledges. The 
stratagem was this, that they should send 
herself, with other well-looking servant- 
maids, to the enemy, in the dress of free¬ 
born virgins, and she should in the night 
light up a fire-signal, at which the Romans 
should come armed and surprise them asleep. 
The Latins were thus deceived, and accord¬ 
ingly Philotis set up a torch in a wild fig- 
tree, screening it behind with curtains and 
coverlets from the sight of the enemy, while 
visible to the Romans. They, when they 
saw it, eagerly ran out of the gates, calling 
in their haste toetich other ns they went out, 
and so, falling in unexpectedly upon the 
enemy, they defeated them, and upon that 
made a feast if triumph, called the Nones 
of the Goats, because of the wild fig-tree, 
called by the Romans Caprificus, or the 
goat-fig. They feast the women without 
the city in arbors made of fig-tree boughs, 
and the maid-servants gather together and 
run about playing ; afterwards they fight in 
sport, and throw stones one at another, in 
memory that they then aided and assisted 
the Homan men in fight. This only a few 
authors admit for true ; for the calling upon 
one another’s names by day and the going 
out to the Goat’s Marsh to do sacrifice seem 
to agree more with the former story, unless, 
indeed, we shall say that both the actions 
might havo happened on the same day in 
different years. It was ill the fifty-fourth 
year of his age and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign that Romulus, they tell us, left tho 
world. 


COMPARISON OP ROMULUS WITH TIIESEUS. 


This is what I have learnt of Romulus and 
Theseus, worthy of memory. It seems, 
first of all, that Theseus, out of his own 
free-will* without any compulsion, when he 
might have reigned in security at Trcezen in 
the enjoyment of no inglorious empire, of 
his' own motion affected great actions, 
whereas the other, to escape- present servi¬ 
tude and a punishment that threatened him, 
(according to Plato’s phrase) grew valiant 
purely out of fear, and dreading the ex- 
tremest inflictions, attempted great enter¬ 
prises out of mere necessity. Again, his 
greatest action was only the killing of one 


king of Alba ; while, as mere by%dventnres 
and preludes, the oilier can name Sciron, 
Sinnis, Procrustes, and Corynetes; by redu¬ 
cing and killing of whom, he rid Greece of 
terrible oppressors, before any of them that 
were relieved knew who did it; moreover, 
lie might without any trouble as well have 
gone to Athens by sea, considering he him¬ 
self never was in the least injured by those 
robbers; whereas Romulus could not hut be 
in trouble whilst Amulius lived. Add to this, 
the fact that Theseus, for no wrong done to 
himself, hut for the sake of others, fell upon 
these villains ; but Romulus and Remus, as 
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long as they themselves suffered no ill bv the 
tyrant, permitted him to oppress all otliers. 
And if it be a great thing to have been 
wounded in battle by the Sabines, to have 
killed king Acron, and to have conquered 
many enemies, we may oppose to these ac¬ 
tions the battle with the Centaurs and the 
feats done against the Amazons. But what 
Theseus, adventured, in offering himself 
voluntarily with young boys and virgins, as 
part of the tribute unto Crete, either to be 
a prey to a monster or a victim upon the 
tomb of Androgeus, or, according to the 
mildest form of the story, to live vilely and 
dishonorably in slavery to insulting and 
cruel men; it is not to be expressed what an 
act of courage, magnanimity, or justice to 
the public, or of love for honor and bravery, 
that was. So that niethinks the philoso¬ 
phers did not ill define love to be the provis¬ 
ion of the gods for the care and preservation 
of the young; for the love of Ariadne, above 
all, seems to have been the proper work and 
design of some god in order to preserve The¬ 
seus; and, indeed, we ought not to blame 
her for loving him, but rather wonder all. 
men and women were not aljke affected to¬ 
wards him; and if she alone were so, truly 
I dare pronounce her worthy of the love of 
a god, who was herself so great a lover of 
virtue and goodness, and the bravest man. 

Both Theseus and Romulus were by na¬ 
ture meant for governors; yet neither lived 
up to the true character of a king, but fell 
off, and ran, the one into popularity, the 
other into tyranny, falling both into the 
same fault out of different passions. For a 
ruler’s first end is to maintain his office, 
which is done no less by avoiding what is 
unfit than by observing what is suitable. 
Whoever is either too remiss or too strict is 
no more a king or a governor, but either a 
demagogue or a despot, and so becomes 
either odious or contemptible to his subjects. 
Though certainly the one seems to be the 
fault of easiness and good-nature, the other 
Of pride and severity. 

If iflen’s calamities, again, are not to be 
wholly imputed to fortum* but refer them¬ 
selves to differences of character, who will 
acquit either Theseus of rash and unreason¬ 
able anger against his son, or Romulus 
against his brother? Looking at motives, 
we more easily excuse the anger which a 
stronger cause, like a severer blow, pro¬ 
voked. Romulus, having disagreed with his 
brother advisedly and deliberately on public 
matters, oneewould think could not on a 
sudden have been put into so great a pas¬ 
sion ; but love and jealousy and the com¬ 
plaints of his wife, which few men can 
avoid being moved by, seduced Theseus to 
commit that outrage upon his son. And 
what is more, Romulus, in his anger, com¬ 
mitted an action of unfortunate conse¬ 
quence; but that of Theseus ended only 


in words, some evil speaking, and an old 
man’s curse ; the rest of the youth’s disas¬ 
ters seem to have proceeded from fortune; 
so that so far, a man would give his vote 011 
Theseus’s part. 

But Romulus has, first of all, one great 
plea, that his performances proceeded from 
very small beginnings; for both the broth¬ 
ers being thought servants and the sons of 
swineherds, before becoming freemen them¬ 
selves, gave liberty to almost all the Latins, 
obtaining at once all tile most honorable 
titles, as destroyers of their country’s ene¬ 
mies, preservers of their friends and kindred, 
princes of the people, founders of cities, not 
removers, like Theseus, who raised and 
compiled only one house out of many, de¬ 
molishing many cities bearing the names of 
ancient kings and heroes. Romulus, indeed, 
did the same afterwards, forcing his ene¬ 
mies to deface and ruin their own dwellings, 
and to sojourn with their conquerors ; but at 
first, not by removal, or increase of an ex¬ 
isting city, Iml, by foundation of a new one, 
he obtained himself lands, a country, a 
kingdom, wives,* children, and relations. 
And, in so doing, lie killed or destroyed no¬ 
body, but benefited those that wanted houses 
and homes and were willing to be of a society 
and become citizens. Robbers and malefac¬ 
tors he slew not; but lie subdued nations, 
lie overthrew cities, he triumphed over kings 
and commanders. As to Remus, it is doubt¬ 
ful by whose hand he fell ; it is generally 
imputed to others. His mother he clearly 
retrieved from death, and placed his grand¬ 
father, who was brought under base and dis¬ 
honorable vassalage, on the ancient throne 
of /Eneas, to whom he did voluntarily many 
good offices, but never did him harm even 
inadvertently. But Theseus, in his forget¬ 
fulness and neglect of tho command con¬ 
cerning the flag, call scarcely, methiuks, by 
any excuses, or before the most indulgent 
judges, avoid the imputation of parricide. 
And, indeed, one of tho Attic writers, per¬ 
ceiving it to be very hard to make an excuse 
for this, feigns that rKgeus, at the approach 
of the ship, running hastily to the Acropolis 
to see what news, slipped and fell down, as 
if he had no servants, or none would attend 
him oil his way to the shore. 

And, indeed, the faults committed in the 
rapes of women admit of no plausible ex¬ 
cuse in Theseus. First, because of tho 
often repetition of the crime; for ho stole 
Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the Troezenfan, at 
last Helen, when he was ail old man, and 
she not marriageable; she a child, ail’d he 
at an age past even lawful wedlock. Then, 
on account of the cause ; for the Trcezetiian, 
Lacedaemonian, and Amazonian virgins, be¬ 
side that they were not betrothed to him, 
were not worthier to raise children by than 
the Athenian women, derived from Erech- 
theus and Cecrops; but it is to be suspected 
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these things were done out of wantonness ] 
and lust. Romulus, when he liad.taken 
near eight hundred women, chose not all, but 
only Iiersilia, as they say, for himself ; the 
rest he divided among the chief of the city ; 
and afterwards, by the respect and tender¬ 
ness and justice shown towards them, ho 
made it clear that this violence and injury 
was a commendable and politic exploit to 
establish a society ; by which he intermixed 
and united both nations, and made it the 
fountain of after friendship and public sta¬ 
bility. And to the reverence and love and 
constancy he established in matrimony, 
time can witness ; for in two hundred and 
thirty years, neither any husband deserted 
his wife, nor any wife her husband ', but, as 
the curious among tho Greeks can name the 
first case of parricide or matricide, so the Ro¬ 
mans all well know that Spurius Carvili us was 
the first who put away his wife, accusing her 
of barrenness. The immediate results were 
similar; for upon those marriages the two 


princes shared in the dominion, and bofk 
nations fell under the same government. 
But from the marriages of Theseus proceed¬ 
ed nothing of friendship or correspondence 
for the advantage of commerce, but enmities 
and wars and the slaughter of citizens, and, 
at last, the loss of the city Aphidnse, when 
only out of the compassion of the enemy, 
whom they entreated and caressed like gods, 
they escaped suffering what Troy did by 
1 ’aris. Theseus’s mother, however, was not 
only in danger, but suffered actually what 
Hecuba did, deserted and neglected by her 
son, unless her captivity be not a fiction, as 
I could wish both that and other things 
were. Tho circumstances of the divine in¬ 
tervention, said to have preceded or accom¬ 
panied their births, are also in contrast; for 
Romulus was preserved by the special favor 
of the gods ; but the oracle given to iEgeus, 
commanding him to abstain, seems to dem¬ 
onstrate that the birth of Theseus was not 
agreeable to the will of the gods. 


LYCURGUS. 


There is so. much uncertainty in the ac¬ 
counts which historians have left us of 
l.ycurgus, tho lawgiver of Sparta, that 
scarcely any thing is asserted by one of them 
which is not called into question or contra¬ 
dicted by the rest. Their sentiments are 
quite different as to tho family lie came of, 
the voyages he undertook, tho place and 
manner of his death, but most of all when 
they speak of the laws he made and the com¬ 
monwealth which he founded. They cannot, 
by any means, be brought to an agreement 
as to the very age in which he lived; for 
some of them say that he flourished in the 
time of Iphitus, and that they two jointly 
contrived the ordinance for the cessation of 
arms during the solemnity of the Olympic 
games. Of this opinion was Aristotle ; and 
for confirmation of it, he alleges an inscrip¬ 
tion upon one of tho copper quoits used in 
those sports, upon which tho name of Lycur- 
gns continued uneffaced to Ills time. But 
Eratosthenes ami Apollodorus and other 
chronologers, computing the time by the suc¬ 
cessions of the Spartan kings, pretend to 
deinohstrate that he was much more ancient 
than the institution of the Olympic games. 
Tiiiueus conjectures that there were two of 
this .name, and in diverse times, but that tho 
one of them being much more famous than 
the other, men gave to him the glory of the 
exploits of both ; the elder of the two, ac¬ 
cording to him, was not long after Ilomer ; 
and some are so particular as to say that he 
had seen him. But that he was of great 
antiquity may be gathered from a passage 


in Xenophon, where he makes him contem¬ 
porary with- the lleraclidie. By descent, in¬ 
deed, the very loot kings of Sparta were 
lleraclidie too; but he seems in that place to 
speak of the first and more immediate suc¬ 
cessors of Hercules. But notwithstanding 
this confusion and obscurity, wo sliall en¬ 
deavor to compose the history of his life, ad¬ 
hering to those statements which are least 
contradicted, and depending upon those au¬ 
thors who are most worthy of credit. 

The poet Simonides will have it that Ly- 
curgus was tho son of Pry tan is, and not of 
Eunomus; but in this opinion he is singular, 
for all the rest deduce the genealogy of them 
both as follows :— 

Aristodemus. 

Pntrocles. 

Sous. 

Eurypon. 

Eunomus. 


rolydootes by liis Lycurgns by Dionassa 
first wife. his second. 

Dieuchidas says he was the sixth from 
Patrocles and the eleventh from Hercules. 
Be this as it will. Soils certainly was the 
most renowned of all his ancestors, under 
whose conduct the Spartans made slaves of 
the Helots, and added to their dominions, 
by conquest, a good part of Arcadia. There 
goes a story of this king Sous, that, being 
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befieged by the Clitorians in a dry and stony 
place so that he could come at no water, he 
was at last constrained to agree with them 
upon these terms, that he would restore to 
them all his conquests, provided that him¬ 
self and all his men should drink of the 
nearest spring. After the usual oaths and 
ratifications, he called his soldiers together, 
and offered to him that would forbear drink¬ 
ing, his kingdom for a reward ; and when 
not a man of them was able to forbear, in 
short, when they had all drunk their fill, at 
last comes king Soiis himself to the spring, 
and, having sprinkled his face only, without 
swallowing one drop, marches off: in the face 
of his enemies, refusing to yield up his con¬ 
quests, because himself and all his men lmd 
not, according to the articles, drunk of their 
water. 

Although he was justly had in admiration 
on this account, yet his family was not sur- 
named from him” but from his son Eurypon 
(of whom they were called Eurypontids); 
the reason of which was lhat Kurypon re¬ 
laxed the rigor of the monarchy, seeking 
favor and popularity with the many. They, 
after this first step, grew bolder ; and the 
succeeding kings partly incurretl hatred with 
their people by trying to use force, or, for 
popularity’s sake and through weakness, 
gave way; and anarchy and confusion long 
prevailed in Sparta, causing, moreover, the 
death of the father of Lyourgus. For as 
he was endeavoring to quell a riot, he was 
stabbed with a butcher’s knife, and left tin- 
title of king to his eldest son,I’olydectes. 

lie, too, dying soon after, the right of suc¬ 
cession (as every one thought) rested in Ly- 
curgus ; and reign he did, until it was found 
that the queen, his sister-in-law, was with 
child; upon which he immediately declared 
that the kingdom belonged to her issue, pro¬ 
vided it were male, and that he himself ex¬ 
ercised the regal jurisdiction only as his 
guardian ; the Spartan name for which office 
is jiroi/irus. Soon after, an overture was 
made to him by the queen, that she would 
herself in some way destroy the infant, upon 
condition that he would marry her when he 
came to the crown. Abhorring the woman’s 
wickedness, lie nevertheless did not reject 
her proposal, but, making show of closing 
with her, despatched the messenger with 
thanks and expressions of joy, but dissuaded 
her earnestly from procuring herself to mis¬ 
carry, which would impair her health, if 
not endanger her life ; he himself, he said, 
would see to i% that the child, a.% soon as 
born, should be taken out of the way. By 
such artifices having drawn on the woman 
to the time of her lying-in, as soon as he 
heard that she was in labor, he sent persons 
to be by and observe all that passed, with 
orders that if it w-ere a girl they should de¬ 
liver it to the women, but if a boy, should 
bring it to him wheresoever he were, and 


whatsoever doing. It so fell out that when 
he was at supper with the principal magis¬ 
trates the queen was brought to bed of a boy, 
who was soon after presented to him as lie 
was at the table; he, taking him into his 
arms, said to those about him, “ Alen of 
Sparta, here is a king born unto ug;” this 
said, he laid him down in the king’s place, 
and named him Charilaus, that is, the joy 
of the people; because that njl were trans¬ 
ported with joy and with wonder at his 
I noble and just spirit, ilis reign had lasted 
only eight months, hut he was honored on 
other accounts by the citizens, and there 
were more who obeyed him because of his 
eminent virtues, than because he was regent 
to the king and had the royal power in his 
hands. Some, however, envied and sought 
to impede his growing influence while ho 
was still young; chiefly the kindled and 
friends of the queen-mother, who pretended 
to have been dealt with injuriously. Her 
brother Leonidas, in a warm debate which 
fell out betwixt him and Lycurgus, went so 
iar as to tell him to his face that he was well 
assured that ere long he should see him 
king; suggesting suspicions and preparing 
the way for an accusation of him, as though 
lie hail made away with his nephew, if the 
child should chance to fail, (hough by a nat¬ 
ural death. Words of the like import were 
designedly cast abroad by the queen-mother 
and her adherents. 

Troubled at this, and not knowing what 
it might come to, lie thought it his wisest 
course to avoid'their envy by a voluntary 
exile, and to travel from place to place until 
his nephew came to marriageable years, and, 
by having a son, bad secured the succession; 
setting sail, therefore, with this resolution, 
he first arrived at Crete, where, having con¬ 
sidered their several forms of government, 
and got an acquaintance with the principal 
men amongst them, some of their laws ho 
very much approved of, and resolved to 
make use of them in his own country; a 
good part he rejected as useless. Amongst 
the persons there the most renowned for 
their learning and their wisdom in state 
matters was one Thales, whom Lycurgus, 
by importunities and assurances of friend¬ 
ship, persuaded to go over to Laeedamon; 
where, though by his outward appearance 
and his own profession he seemed to he no 
other than a lyric poet, in reality he per¬ 
formed the part of one of the ablest law¬ 
givers in the world. The very songs wlilcfi. 
he composed were exhortations to obedience 
and concord, and the very measure a'nd 
cadence of the verse, conveying impressions 
of order and tranquillity, bad so great an in¬ 
fluence on the minds of the listeners, that 
they were insensibly softened and civilized, 
insomuch that they renounced their private 
feuds and animosities, and were reunited in 
a common admiration of virtue. So that it 
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may truly be said that Thales prepared the 
way for the discipline introduced by Lycur- 
gus. . . . . 

From Crete he sailed to Asia, with design, 
as is said, to examine the difference betwixt 
the manners and rules of life of the Cretans, 
which were very sober and temperate, and 
those of the Ionians, a people of sumptuous 
and delicate habits, and so to form a judg¬ 
ment; just as physicians do by comparing 
healthy and diseased bodies. Hero he had the 
first sight of Homer’s works, in the hands, we 
may' suppose, of the posterity of Creophylus; 
and, having observed that the few loose ex¬ 
pressions and actions of ill example which 
are to be found in his poems were much out¬ 
weighed by serious lessons of state and rules 
of morality, he set himself eagerly to trans¬ 
cribe and digest them into order, as thinking 
they would be of good use in his own coun¬ 
try. They had, indeed, already obtained 
some slight repute amongst the Greeks, and 
spattered portions, as chance conveyed them, 
were, in the hands of individuals; but Ly¬ 
curgus first made them really known. 

The Egyptians say tluto he took a voyage 
into Egypt, and that, being much taken 
with their way of separating the soldiery 
from the rest of the nation, ho transferred 
it from them to Sparta, a removal from con¬ 
tact with those employed in low and mechan¬ 
ical occupations giving high refinement and 
beauty to the state. Some Greek writers 
also record this. But as for his voyages into 
Spain, Africa, and the Indies, ami his con¬ 
ferences there with the Gymnosophists, the 
whole relation, as far as I can find, rests on 
the single credit of the Spartan Aristocrates, 
the son of Hipparchus. 

Lycurgus was much missed at Sparta, and 
often sent for, “ for kings indeed we have,” 
they said, “ who wear the marks and assume 
the titles of royalty, but as for the qualities 
of their minds, they have nothing by which 
they are to be distinguished from their sub¬ 
jects; ” adding, that in him alone was the 
true foundation of sovereignty to be seen, a 
nature made to rule, and a genius to gain 
obedience. Nor were the kings themselves 
averse to see him back, for they looked upon 
his presence as a bulwark against the inso¬ 
lence of the people. 

Things being in this posture at his return, 
he applied himself, without loss of time, to 
a thorough reformation, ami resolved to 
change the whole face of the commonwealth; 
•for'what could a few particular laws and a 
partial alteration avail? He must act as 
wise physicians -do, in the case of one who 
labors under a complication of diseases, by 
force of medioiftes reduce and exhaust him, 
change his whole temperament, and then set 
him upon a totally new regimen of diet. 
Having thus projected things, away he goes 
to Delphi to consult Apollo there; which 
having done, and offered his sacrifice, he re¬ 


turned with that renowned oracle, in which 
he is called beloved of God, and rather God 
than man ; that his prayers were heard, that 
his laws should be the best, and the com¬ 
monwealth which observed them the most 
famous in the world. Encouraged by these 
things he set himself to bringover to his side 
the leading men of Sparta, exhorting them 
to give him a helping hand in his great un¬ 
dertaking; he broke it first to his particular 
friends, and then by degrees gained others, 
and animated them all to put his design in 
execution. When things were ripe for ac¬ 
tion, he gave order to thirty of the principal 
men of Sparta to be ready armed at the 
market-place by break of day, to the end 
that he might strike a terror into the oppo¬ 
site party. Ilermippus hath set down the 
names of twenty of the most eminent of 
them; but the name of him whom Lycurgus 
most confided in, and who was of most use 
to him, both in making his laws and putting 
them in execution, was Arthmiadas. Things 
growing to a tumult, king Charilaus, appre¬ 
hending that it was a conspiracy against his 
person, took sanctuary in the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva of the Brazen House; but, being soon 
after undeceived, and having taken an oath 
of them that they had no designs against 
him,' he quitted his refuge, and himself also 
entered into the confederacy with them; of 
so gentle- and flexible a disposition he was, 
to which Archelaus, his brother-king, alluded, 
when, hearing him extolled for his goodness, 
he said, “ Who can say lie is any thing but 
good ? he is so even to the bad.” 

Amongst the many changes and alterations 
which Lycurgus made, the first and of great¬ 
est importance was the establishment of the 
senate, which, having a power equal to the 
kings’ in matters of great consequence, and, 
as Plato expresses it, allaying and qualifying 
the fiery genius of the royal office, gave 
steadiness and safety to the commonwealth. 
For the state, which before had no firm ba¬ 
sis to stand upon, but leaned one while to¬ 
wards an absolute monarchy, when the kings 
had the upper hand, and another while to¬ 
wards a pure democracy, when the people 
had the better, found in this establishment 
of the senate a central weight, like ballast 
in a ship, which always kept tilings in .a just 
equilibrium; the twenty-eight always adher¬ 
ing to the kings so far as to resist democracy, 
and, on the other hand, supporting the peo¬ 
ple against the establishment of absolute 
monarchy. As for the determinate number 
of twenty-eight, Aristotle ^ates, that it so 
fell out because two of the original associates, 
for want of courage, fell off from the enter¬ 
prise; but Sphferus assures us that there 
•were but twenty-eight of the confederates at 
first; perhaps there is some mystery in the 
number, which consists of seven multiplied 
by four, and is the first of perfect numbers 
after six, being, as that is, equal to all its 
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parts. For my part,-I believe Lycurgus fixed 
upon the number of twenty-eight, that, the 
two kings being reckoned amongst them, they 
might be thirty in all. So eagerly set was 
he upon this establishment, that he took the 
trouble to obtain an oracle about it from 
Delphi, the Rhetra, which runs thus: “ Af¬ 
ter that you have built a temple to Jupiter 
llellanius, and to Minerva Hellania, and 
after that you have phyle'd the people into 
phjles , and obe’d them into obes , you shall 
establish a council of thirty elders, the lead¬ 
ers included, and shall, from time to time, 
apellazein the people betwixt Babyca and 
Cnacion, there propound and put to the vote. 
The commons have the final voice and decis¬ 
ion.” By phyles and obes are meant the 
divisions of the people ; by the leaders, the 
two kings ; apellazein , referring to the l’yth- 
ian Apollo, signifies to assemble ; Babyca 
and Cnacion they now call (Enus; Aristotle 
says Cnacion is a river, and Babyca a bridge. 
Betwixt this Babyca and Cnacion, their as¬ 
semblies were held, for they had no council- 
house or building to meet in. Lycurgus was 
of opinion that ornaments were so far from 
advantaging them in their counsels, that, 
they were rather an hinderance, by diverting 
their attention from the business before them 
to statues and pictures, and roofs curiously 
fretted, the usual embellishments of such 
places amongst the other Creeks. -The peo¬ 
ple then being thus assembled in the open 
air, it was not allowed to any one of their 
order to give his advice, but only either to 
ratify or reject what should be propounded 
to them by the king or senate. But because 
it fell out afterwards that the people, by 
adding or omitting words, distorted and per¬ 
verted the sense of propositions, kings l’oly- 
dorus and Theopompus inserted into the 
Rhetra, or grand covenant, the following 
clause: “That if the people decide crook¬ 
edly, it should be lawful for the elders anil 
leaders to dissolve;” that is to say, refuse 
ratification, and dismiss the people as de¬ 
pravers and perverters of their counsel. It 
passed among the people, by their manage¬ 
ment, as being equally authentic with the 
rest of the Rhetra, as appears by these verses 
of Tyrtoeus,— 

These oracles they from Apollo heard, 

And brought from Pytho homo tho perfect word: 

The heaven-apjiointed kings, who love the land, 

Shall foremost in the nation’s council stand; 

The elders next to them; the commons last; 

Let a straight Rhetra among all be passed. 

Although Lycurgus had, in this manner, 
used all the qualifications possible in the con¬ 
stitution of his commonwealth, yet those 
who succeeded him found the oligarchical 
element still too strong and dominant, and, 
to check its high temper and its violence, 
put, as Plato says, a bit in its mouth, which 
was the power of the ephori, established an 


hundred $nd thirty years after the death of 
Lycurgus. Elatus and his colleagues were 
the first who had this dignity conferred upon 
them, in the reign of king Theopompus, 
who, when his queen upbraided him one 
day that he would leave the regal power to 
his children less than he had received it from 
his ancestors, said, in answer, “ No, great¬ 
er; for it will last longer.” For, indeed, 
their prerogative being thus reduced within 
reasonable bounds, the Spartan kings were 
at once freed from all further jealousies and 
consequent danger, and never experienced 
the calamities of their neighbors at Messeno 
and Argos, who, by maintaining their pre¬ 
rogative too strictly, for want of yielding a 
little to the populace, lost it all. 

Indeed, whosoever shall look at the sedition 
and misgovernment which befell these bor¬ 
dering nations to whom they were as near 
related in blood as situation, will find in 
them the best reason to admire tho wisdom 
and foresight of Lycurgus. For these tlirep 
states, in their first rise, were equal, or, if 
there were any odds, they lay on the side of 
the Messenians and Argives, who, in tho 
first allotment, were thought to have been 
luckier than the Spartans; yet was their 
happiness but of small continuance, partly 
the tyrannical temper of their kirtgs and 
partly the ungovernahleness of the, people 
quickly bringing upon them such disorders, 
and so complete an overthrow of all existing 
institutions, as clearly to show how truly 
divine a blessing the Spartans had had in 
that wise lawgiver who gave their govern¬ 
ment its happy balance and temper. But 
of this I shall say more in its due place. 

After the creation of the thirty senators, 
his next task, and, indeed, the most hazard¬ 
ous he ever undertook, was the making a 
new division of their lands. For there was 
an extreme inequality amongst them, and 
their state was overloaded with a multitude 
of indigent and necessitous persons, while 
its whole wealth had centered upon a very 
few. To the end, therefore, that he might 
expel from the state arrogance mid envy, 
luxury and crime, and those yet more invet¬ 
erate diseases of want and superfluity, ho 
obtained of them to renounce their properties, 
and to consent to a new division of the land, 
and that they should live all together on an 
equal footing; merit to be their only road to 
eminence, and the disgrace of evil, jind 
credit of worthy acts, their one measure of 
difference between man and man. ■ . 

Upon their consent to tliese proposals, 
proceeding at once to put them into execu¬ 
tion, ho divided the country of Laconia in 
general into thirty thousand equal shares, 
and the part attached to the city of Sparta 
into nine thousand; these he distributed 
among the Spartans, as he did the others to 
the country citizens. Some authors say that 
he made but six thousand lots for the citi- 
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zens of Sparta, and that king folydorus 
added three thousand more. Others say that 
Polydorus doubled the number Lycurgus had 
made, which, according to them, was but 
four thousand five hundred. A lot was so 
much as to yield, one year with another, about 
seventy bushels of grain for the master of 
the family, and twelve for his wife, with a 
suitable proportion of oil and wine. And 
this he thought sufficient to keep their bodies 
in good health and strength; superfluities 
they were better without. It is reported, 
that, as he returned from a journey shortly 
after the division of the lands, in harvest 
time, the ground being newly reaped, seeing 
the stacks all standing equal and alike, ho 
smiled, and said to those about him, “ Mu- 
thinks all Laconia looks like one family 
estate just divided among a number of bro¬ 
thers.” 

Not contented with this, he resolved to 
make a division of their movables too, that 
there might be no • odious distinction or 
inequality left amongst them; but finding 
that it would be very dangerous to go about 
it openly, ho took another course, and defeat) 
ed their avarice by the following stratagem: 
he commanded that all gold and silver coin 
should be called in, and that only a sort of 
money made of iron should be current, a 
great weight and quantity of which was but 
very little worth; so that to lay up twenty or 
thirty pounds there was required a pretty 
large closet, and, to remove it, nothing less 
than a yoke of oxen. With the diffusion of 
this money, at once a number of vices were 
banished from Lacediemon; for who would 
rob another of such a coin? Who would un¬ 
justly detain or take by force, or accept as a 
bribe, a thing which it was not easy to hide, 
nor a credit to have, nor indeed of any use 
to cut in pieces? For when it was just red 
hot, they quenched it in vinegar, and by 
that means spoilt it, and made it almost 
incapable of being worked. 

In the next place, he declared an outlawry 
of all needless and superfluous arts; but here 
ha might almost have spared Ids proclama¬ 
tion ; for they of themselves would have 
gone after the. gold and silver, the money 
which remained being not so proper payment 
for curious work; for, being of iron, it was 
scarcely portable, neither, if they Should 
take the pains to export it, would it pass 
amongst the other Greeks, who ridiculed it. 
So there was now no more means of purchas¬ 
ing foreign goods and small wares; merchants 
sent no shiploads into Laconian ports; no 
rhetoric-master, no itinerant fortune-teller, 
no harlot-monger, or gold or silversmith, 
engraver, or jeweller, set foot in a country 
which had no money; so that luxury, de¬ 
prived little by little of that which fed and 
fomented it, wasted to nothing, and died 
away of itself. For the rich had no advan¬ 
tage here over the poor, as their wealth and 


abundance had no road to come abroad by, 
but were shut up at home doing nothing. 
And in this* way they became excellent 
artists in common, necessary things ; bed¬ 
steads, chairs, and tables, and such like 
staple utensils in a family, were admirably 
well made there; their cup, particularly, was 
very much in fashion, and eagerly bought up 
by soldiers, as Critias reports; for its color 
was such as to prevent water, drunk upon 
necessity and disagreeable to look at, from 
being noticed; and the shape of it was such 
that the mud stuck to the sides, so that only 
the purer part came to the drinker’s mouth. 
For this, also, they had to thank their law¬ 
giver, who, by relieving the artisans of the 
trouble of making useless things, set them 
to show their skill in giving beauty to thoso 
of daily and indispensable use. 

The third and most masterly stroke of this 
great lawgiver, by which lie struck a yet 
more effectual blow against luxury and the 
desire of riches, was the ordinance he made, 
that they shoidd all eat in common, of the 
same bread and same meat, and of kinds 
that were specified, and should not spend 
their lives at home, laid on costly couches at 
splendid tables, delivering themselves up 
into the hands of their tradesmen and cooks, 
to fatten them in corners, like greedy brutes, 
and to ruin not their minds only hut their 
very bodies, which, enfeebled by indulgence 
and excess, would stand in need of long sleep, 
warm bathing, freedom from work, and, in 
a word, of as much care and attendance as 
if they were continually sick. It was certain¬ 
ly an extraordinary tiling to have brought 
about such a result as this, but a greater yet 
to have taken away from wealth, as 'Theo¬ 
phrastus observes, not merely the property 
of being coveted, but its very nature of 
being wealth. For the rich, being obliged 
to go to the same table with the poor, could 
not make use of or enjoy their abundance, 
nor so much as please their vanity by looking 
at or displaying it. So that the common 
proverb, that- l’lutus, the god of riches, is 
blind, was nowhere in all the world literally 
verified but in'Sparta. There, indeed, he 
was not only blind, but like a picture, with¬ 
out either life or motion. Nor were they 
allowed to take food at home first, and then 
attend the public tables, for every one had 
an eye upon those who did not eat and drink 
like the rest, and reproached them with being 
dainty and effeminate. 

This last ordinance in particular exasper¬ 
ated the wealthier men. Tlhey collected in 
a body against Lycurgus, and from ill words 
came to throwing stones, so that at length 
he was forced to run out of the market-place, 
and make to sanctuary to save his life; by 
good-hap he outran all, excepting one AI- 
cander, a young man oth-rwise not ill 
accomplished, hut hasty and violent, who 
came up so close to him, that, when he turn- 
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ed to see who was near him, he struck him 
upon the face with his stick, and put out one 
of his eyes. Lvcurgus, so far from being 
daunted and discouraged by this accident, 
stopped sliort, and showed his disfigured face 
and eye beat out to his countrymen; they, 
dismayed and ashamed at the sight, deliver¬ 
ed Alcander into his hands to be punished, 
and escorted him home, with expressions of 
great concern for his ill usage. I.ycurgns, 
having thanked them for their care of his 
person, dismissed them all, excepting only 
Alcander; and, taking him with him into 
his house, neither did nor said any thing 
severely to him, but, dismissing those whose 

S ilace it was, bade Alcander to wait upon 
lim at table. The young man, who was of 
an ingenuous temper, without murmuring 
did as lie was commanded; and, being thus 
admitted to live with Lycurgus, he had an o]>- 
portunity to observe in him, besides his gen¬ 
tleness and calmness of temper, an extraor¬ 
dinary sobriety and an indefatigable indus¬ 
try. and so, from an enemy, became one of 
his most zealous admirers, and told his friends 
and relations that Lycurgus was not that 
morose and ill-natured man they had former¬ 
ly taken him for, but the olio mild and 
gentle character of the world. And thus did 
Lycurgus, for chastisement of his fault, make 
of a wild and passionate young man one of 
tlie discreetest citizens of Sparta. ■ 

In memory of this accident, Lycurgus 
built a temple to Minerva, surnamed WptilC- 
tis; optihis being the Doric of these parts fur 
ophlhalmus, the eye. Some authors, how¬ 
ever, of whom Dioscorides is one (who wrote 
a treatise on the commonwealth of Sparta), 
say that he was wounded, indeed, but did 
not lose his eye with the blow; and that he 
built the. temple in gratitude for the cure. 
Be this as it will, certain it is, that, after 
this misadventure, the Lacedaemonians made 
it a rule never to carry so much as a staff 
into their public assemblies. 

But to return to their ppblic repasts;— 
these had several names in Greek; the Cre-. 
tans called them andria, because the men 
only came to them. The Lacedaemonians 
called them phidilin, that is, by changing l 
into d . the same as philitia , love feasts, be¬ 
cause, that, by eating and drinking together, 
they bud opportunity of making friends. Or 
perhaps from phido, parsimony, because they 
were so many schools of sobriety; or perhaps 
the first letter is, an addition, and the word 
at first was editia, from edode , eating. They 
met by compands of fifteen, more or less, and 
each of them stood bound to bring in monthly 
abusnel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five 
pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of 
figs, and some very small sum of money to 
buy flesh or flsh with. Besides this, when 
any of them made sacrifice to the gods, they 
always sent a dole to the common hall; and, 
likewise, when any of them had been a hunt- 
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ing, lie sent thither apart of the venison he 
had killed’; for these two occasions were the 
oidy excuses allowed for supping at home. 
The custom of eating together was observed 
strictly lor a great while afterwards; inso¬ 
much that king Agis himself, alter having 
vanquished the Athenians, sending for his 
commons at his return home, because lie 
desired to eat privately with his queen, was 
refused them by the polemarclis; which 
refusal when he resented so much as to omit 
next day the sacrifice due for a war happily 
ended, they made him pay a fine. 

They used to send their children to these 
tables as to .schools of temperance; here they 
were instructed in state affairs by listening 
to experienced statesmen; here they learnt 
to converse with pleasantry, to make jests 
w ithout scurrility, and take them w ithout ill 
humor. In this point of good bleeding, the 
Laceda'monians excelled particularly, but if 
any man were uneasy under it, upon the 
least hint given, there w as no more to he said 
to him. It was customary also for the eldest 
man in the company to say to each of them, 
as they came in, “’through this” (pointing 
to the door), “ no words go out.” When any 
one had a desire to he admitted into any of 
those little societies, he was to go through 
the following probation, each man • in the 
company took a little ball of soft bread, 
which they were to throw into a deep basin, 
which a waiter carried round upon his head; 
those that liked the person to he chosen 
dropped their hall into the basin without 
altering its figure, and those who disliked 
him pressed it betwixt their fingers, and 
made it fiat; and this signified as much as 
a negative voice. And if there were but one 
of these flattened pieces ill the basin, the 
suitor was rejected, so desirous were they 
that all the members of the company should 
be agreeable to each other. The basin w as 
called cadiliclius , and the rejected candidate 
had a name thence derived. Their most 
famous dish was the black broth, which was 
so much valued that the elderly men fed 
only upon that, leaving what flesh there was 
to the younger. 

They say that a certain king of Pontus, 
having heard much of this black broth of 
theirs, sent for a Lacedaemonian cook on 
purpose to make him some, but had no sooner 
tasted it than he found it extremely bad, 
•which the cook observing, told him, “ Sir, to 
make this broth relish, you should tflive 
bathed yourself first in the river Kurotag.” 

After drinking moderately, every mah 
went to his .homo without lights, for the use 
of them was, on all occasions, forbid, to the 
end that they might accustom themselves to 
march boldly in the dark. Such was the 
common fashion of their meals. 

Lycurgus would never reduce his laws into 
writing ; nay, there is a Rhetra expressly to 
forbid it For he thought that the most 
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material points, arid such as most directly 
tended to the public welfare, being imprinted 
on the hearts of their youth by a good dis¬ 
cipline, would be sure to remain, and would 
find a stronger security, than any compul¬ 
sion would lie, in the principles of action 
formed in them by their best lawgiver, 
education. And as for things of lesser im¬ 
portance, as pecuniary contracts, and such 
like, the forms of which have to be changed 
as occasion requires, he thought it the best 
way to prescribe no positive rule or invio¬ 
lable usage in such cases, willing that their 
manner and form should be altered according 
to the circumstances of time, and determina¬ 
tions of men of sound judgment. Every end 
and object of law and enactment it was his 
design education should effect. 

One, then, of the llhetras was, that their 
laws should not be written ; another is 
particularly levelled against luxury and ex¬ 
pensiveness, for by it it was ordained that 
the ceilings of their houses should only be 
wrought by the axe, and their gates and doors 
smoothed only by the saw. Epaminondas’s 
famous dictum about diis own table, that 
“ Treason and a dinner like this do not keep 
company together,” may be said to have 
been anticipated by Lycurgus. Luxury and 
a house of this kind could not well be com¬ 
panions. For a man must have a less than 
ordinary share of sense that would furnish 
such plain and common rooms with silver¬ 
footed couches and purple coverlets and gold 
and silver plate. Doubtless he had good 
reason to think that they would proportion 
their beds to their houses, and their cover¬ 
lets to their beds, and the rest of their goods 
and furniture to these, it is reported that 
king Leotyehides, the first of that name, was 
so little used to the sight of any other kind 
of work, that, being entertained at Corinth 
in a stately room, lie Was much surprised to 
see the timber and ceiling so finely carved 
and panelled, and asked his host whether the 
trees grew so in Ids country. 

A third ordinance or Rhetra was, that they 
should not make war often, or long, with the 
same enemy, less that they should train and 
instruct them in war, by habituating them 
to defend themselves. And this is vvhat 
Agesilaus was much blamed for, a long time 
after; it being thought, that, by his contin¬ 
ual incursions into Boeotia, he made the 
Thebans a match for the Lacedaemonians ; ■ 
and therefore Antalcidas, seeing 1 dm wound¬ 
ed pile day, said to him, that he was very 
iVell paid for taking such pains to make the 
Thebans good soldiers, whether they would 
or no. These laws were called the fthetras, 
to intimate that, they were divine sanctions 
and revelations. 

In order to the good education of their 
youth (which, as I said before, he thought 
the most important and noblest work of a 
lawgiver), he went so far back as to take into 


consideration their very conception and birth, 
by regulating their marriages. For Aris¬ 
totle is wrong in saying, that, after he had 
tried all ways to reduce the women to more 
modesty and sobriety, he was at last forced 
to leave them as they were, because that in 
the absence of their husbands, who spent the 
best part of their lives in the wars, their, 
wives, whom they were obliged to leave 
absolute mistresses at homo, took great 
liberties and assumed the superiority ; and 
were treated with overmuch respect and call¬ 
ed by the title of lady or queen. The truth 
is, he took in their case, also, all the care 
that was possible ; he ordered the maidens 
to exercise themselves with wrestling, run¬ 
ning, throwing the quoit, and casting the 
dart, to the end that the fruit they conceived 
might, in strong and healthy bodies, take 
firmer root and find better growth, and withal 
that they, with this greater vigor, might be 
the more able to undergo the pains of child¬ 
bearing. And- to the end he might take 
away their over-great tenderness and fear of 
exposure to the air, and all acquired woman¬ 
ishness, he ordered that the young women 
should go naked in the processions, as well 
as the young men, and dance, too, in that 
condition, at certain solemn feasts, singing 
certain songs, whilst the young men stood 
around, seeing and hearing them. On these 
occasions, they now and then made, by j"sts, 
a befitting refection upon those who had 
misbiinived themselves in the wars; and 
again sang encomiums upon those who had 
done any gallant action, and by these means 
inspired the younger sort with an emulation 
of their glory. Those that were thus com¬ 
mended went away proud, elated, and 
gratified with their honor among the maid¬ 
ens ; and those who were rallied were as 
sensibly touched with it as if they had been 
formally reprimanded ; and so much the 
more, because the kings and the elders, 
as well as the rest of the city, saw and heard 
all that passed. Nor was there any thing 
shameful in this nakedness of the young 
women; modesty attended them, and all 
wantonness was excluded. It taught them 
simplicity and a care for good health, and 
gave them some taste of higher feelings, ad¬ 
mitted as they thus wero to the field of noble 
action and glory. Hence it was natural for 
them to think and speak as Gorgo, for 
example, the wife of Leonidas, is said to have 
done, when some foreign lady, as it would 
seem, told her that the. women of Lacedaemon 
were the only women of the world who could 
rule men ; “ With good reason,” she said, 

‘ 1 for we are the only women who bring forth 
men.” 

These public processions of the maidens, 
and their appearing naked in their exercises 
and dancings, were ineitemehts to marriage, 
operating upon the young with the rigor and 
certainty, as Plato says, of love, if not of 
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mathematics. But besides all this, to pro¬ 
mote it yet more effectually, those who 
continued bachelors were in a degree dis¬ 
franchised by law ; for they were excluded 
from the sight of those public prooessions in 
which the young men and maidens danced 
naked, and, in winter-time, the officers com¬ 
pelled them to march naked themselves round 
the market-place, singing as they went a 
certain song to their own disgrace, that they 
justly suffered this punishment for disobey¬ 
ing the laws. Moreover, they were denied 
that respect and observance which the 
younger men paid their elders; and no man, 
for example, found fault with what was said 
to Dercyllidas, though so eminent a com¬ 
mander; upon whose approach one'day, a 
young man, instead of rising, retained his 
seat, remarking, “ No child of yours will 
make room for me.” 

In their marriages, the husband carried 
off his bride by a sort of force; nor were their 
brides ever small and of tender years, but 
in their full bloom and ripeness. After this, 
she who superintended the wedding comes 
and clips the iiair of the bride close round 
her head, dresses h“r up in man’s clothes, 
and leaves her upon a mattress Ill the dark ; 
afterwards comes the bridegroom, in his 
every-day clothes, sober and composed! as 
having supped at the common table, and, 
entering privately into the room where the 
bride lies, unties her virgin none, and takes 
her to himself; and, after staying . some, 
time together, he returns composedly to Ids 
own apartment, to sleep as usual with the 
other young men. And so lie continues to 
do, spending his days, and, indeed, his nights 
with them, visiting his bride in fear and 
shame, and with circumspection, when lie 
thought he should not be observed; she, also, 
on her part, using her wit to help and find 
favorable opportunities for their meeting, 
when company was out of the way. In this 
manner they lived a long time, insomuch 
that they sometimes had children by their 
wives before ever they saw their faces by. 
daylight. Their interviews, being thus diffi¬ 
cult and rare, served not only for continual 
exercise of their self-control, but brought 
them together with their bodies healthy and 
vigorous, and their affections fresh and lively, 
unsated and undulled by easy access and 
long continuance with each other; while their 
partings were always early enough to leave 
behind unextinguished in each of them some 
remainder fire of longing and mutual delight. 
After guardingjparriage with this modesty 
and reserve, he was equally careful to banish 
empty and womanish jealousy. For this 
object, excluding all licentious disorders, he 
made it, nevertheless, honorable for men to 
give the use of their wives to those whom 
they should think fit, that so they might 
have children by them ; ridiculing those in 
whose opinion Buch favors ate so unfit for | 


participation as to fight and shed blood and 
go to war about it. Lycurgus allowed a man 
who was advanced in years and had a young 
wife to recommend some virtuous and ap¬ 
proved young man, that she might have a 
child by him, who might inherit the good 
qualities of the father, and be a son to him¬ 
self. On tile other side, an honest man who 
had love for a married woman upon ac¬ 
count of her modesty and the well-favored¬ 
ness of her children, might, w ithout formal¬ 
ity, beg her company of her husband, that 
he might raise, as it wore, from this plot of 
good ground, worthy and well-allied children 
for himself. Ami indeed, Lycurgus was of 
a persuasion that children were not so much 
the property of their parents as of the whole 
commonwealth, and, therefore, would not 
have his citizens begot by tin; first comers, 
but by the best men thatcould be found ; Ihe 
laws of other nations seemed to him very 
absurd and inconsistent, where people would 
be so solicitous for their dogs and horses 
as to exert interest ami pay money to 
procure fine breeding', and yet kept their 
wives shut up, to be made mothers only by 
themselves, who might be foolish, infirm, or 
diseased ; as if it were not apparent that 
children of a bad breed would prove their 
bad qualities first upon those who kept and 
were, rearing them, and well-born children, 
in like manner, their good qualities. These 
regulations, founded on natural and social 
grounds, were certainly so far from that 
scandalous liberty which was afterwards 
charged upon tlfeir women, that they knew 
not what adultery meant. It is told, for 
instance, of Geradas, a very ancient Spartan, 
that, being asked by a stranger what punish¬ 
ment their law had appointed for adulterers, 
ho answered, “ There are no adulterers in 
our country." “ But,” replied the stranger, 
“ suppose there were V ” “ Then,”answered 
he, “tlie offender would have to give the 
plaintiff a bull w ith a neck so long as that 
iie might drink from thelop of Taygetus of 
the Kurotas river below it.” The man, sur¬ 
prised ut tins, said, “ Why, ’tis impossible 
to find such a hull.” Geradas smilingly 
replied, “ ’Tis as possible as to find an 
adulterer in Sparta.” So much I had to say 
of their marriages. 

Nor was it in the power of the father to dis¬ 
pose of the child as lie thought fit; lie was 
obliged to carry it before certain triers at a 
place called Lesche; these were som* of the 
elders of the tribe to which the child belong¬ 
ed ; their business it was carefully to vievfr 
the infant, and, if they found it stout and 
well made, they gave order for its rearing, 
and allotted to it one of th« nine thousand 
shares of land above mentioned for its main¬ 
tenance, but, if they found it puny and ill¬ 
shaped, ordered it to be taken to what was 
called the Apotheta?, a soi-t of chasm under 
Taygetus; as thinking it neither for the 
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good of the child itself, nor for the public 
interest, that it should be brought up, if it 
did not, from the very outset, appear made 
to be healthy and vigorous. Upon the same 
account, the women did not bathe the new- 
born children with water, as is the custom 
in all other countries, but with wine, to 
rove the temper and complexion of their 
odies; from a notion they had that epileptic 
and weakly children faint and waste away 
upon their being thus bathed, while, on the 
contrary, those of a strong and vigorous 
habit acquire firmness and get a temper by 
it, like steel. There was much care and art, 
too, used by the nurses ; they had no swad¬ 
dling bands; the children grew up free and 
unconstrained in limb and form, and not 
dainty and fanciful about their food ; not 
afraid in the dark, or of being left alone; 
and without peevishness or ill humor or cry¬ 
ing. Upon this account, Spartan nurses 
were often bought up, or hired by pimple of 
other countries ; and it is recorded that she 
who suckled Aleibiades was a Spartan ; who, 
however, if fortunate in his nurse, was not 
so in his preceptor; hiS guardian, Periclro, 
as l’lato tells us, chose a servant for that 
office called Zopyrus, no better than any 
common slave. 

Lycurgus was of another mind; he would 
not have masters bought out of the market 
for liis young Spartans, nor such as should 
sell their pains ; nor was it lawful, indeed, 
for the fattier himself to breed up the chil¬ 
dren after his own fancy ; but as soon as they 
were seven years old they were to he enrolled 
in certain companies and classes, where they 
all lived under the same order and discipline, 
doing their exercises and taking their play 
together. Of these, he who showed the most 
conduct and courage was made captain; they 
had their eyes always upon him, obeyed his 
orders, and underwent patiently whatsoever 
punishment lie inflicted ; so that the whole 
course of their education was one continued 
exercise of a ready and perfect obedience. 
The old men, too, were spectators of their 
performances, and often raised quarrels and 
* disputes among them, to have a good oppor¬ 
tunity of finding out their different charac¬ 
ters, and of seeing which would be valiant, 
which a coward, when they should come to 
more dangerous encounters. Reading and 
writing they gave them, just enough to serve 
their turn; their chief care was to make 
them food subjects, and to teach them to 
endure pain and conquer in battle. To this 
end, as they grew in years, their discipline 
wUs proportionally increased ; their heads 
were close-clipped, they were accustomed to 
go bare-foot, add for the most part to play 
naked. 

After the/ are twelve years old, they 
were no longer allowed to wear any under¬ 
garment ; they had one coat to serve them a 
year; their bodies were hard and dry, with 


but little acquaintance of baths and unguents; 
these human indulgences they were allowed 
only on some few particular days ill the 
year. They lodged together in little bands 
upon beds made of the rushes which grew 
by the banks of the river Eurotas, which 
they were to break off with their hands 
without a knife ; if it were winter, they* 
mingled some thistle-down with their rushes, 
which it was thought had the property of 
giving warmth. By the time they were come 
to this age, there was not any of the more 
hopeful hoys who had not a lover to bear 
him company. The old men, too, had an 
eye upon them, coming often to the grounds 
to hear and see them contend cither in wit 
or strength witli one another, and this as 
seriously and witli as much concern as if 
they were their fathers, their tutors, or their 
magistrates ; so that there scarcely was any 
time, or place without some one present to 
put them in mind of their duty, and punish 
them if they had, neglected it. 

Besides all this, there was always one of 
tile best and honestest men in the city ap¬ 
pointed to undertake the charge and govern¬ 
ance of theip i he again arranged them into 
their several bands, and set over each of 
them for their captain the most temperate 
and boldest of those they called Irens, who 
were usually twenty years old, two years out 
of the boys; and the eldest of the boys, 
again, were Mell-Ireus, as much as to say, 
who would shortly be men. This young 
man, therefore, was their captain when they 
fought and their master at home, using 
them for the offices of his house ; sending the 
oldest of them to fetch wood, and the weaker 
and less able, to gather salads and herbs, 
and these they must either go without or 
steal; which they did by creeping into the 
gardens, or conveying themselves cunningly 
and closely into the eating-houses; if they 
were taken in the fact, they were whipped 
without mercy, for thieving so ill and awk¬ 
wardly. They stole, too, all other meat 
they could lay their hands on, looking out 
and watching all opportunities, when people 
were asleep or f.iore careless than usual. If 
they were caught, they were not only punish¬ 
ed with whipping, but hunger, too, being 
reduced to their ordinary allowance, which 
was but very slender, and so contrived on 
purpose, that they might set about to help 
themselves, and be forced to exercise their 
energy and address. This was the principal 
design of their hard fare; there was another 
not inconsiderable, that they might grow 
taller ; for the vital spirits, not being over¬ 
burdened and oppressed by too great a quan¬ 
tity of nourishment, which necessarily dis¬ 
charges itself into thickness and breadth, do, 
by their natural lightness, rise; and the 
body, giving and yielding because it is pliairt, 
grows in height. The same thiug seems, 
also, to conduce to* beauty of shape ; a dry 
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and lean habit is a better subject for nature’s 
configuration, which the gross and over-fed 
are too heavy to submit to properly. Just 
as we find that women who take physic 
whilst they are with child, bear leaner and 
smaller but better-shaped and prettier chil¬ 
dren ; the material they come of having been 
more pliable and easily moulded. The 
reason, however, I leave others to determine. 

To return from whence we have digressed. 
So seriously did the Lacedaemonian children 
go about their stealing, that a youth, having 
stolen a young /ox and hid it under his 
coat, suffered it to tear out his very bowels 
with its teeth and claws, and died upon the 
place, rather than let it be seen. What is 
practised to this very day in Lacedaemon is 
enough to gain credit to this story, for I 
myself have seen several of the youths en¬ 
dure whipping to death at the foot of the 
altar of Diana surnamed Ortliia. 

The Iren, or under-master, used to stay a 
little with them after supper, and one of 
them he bade to sing a song, to another lie 
put a question which required an advised 
and deliberate answer; for example, Who 
was the best man in the city? What lie 
thought of such an .action of Such a man? 
They used them thus early to pass a right 
judgment upon persons and things, and to 
inform themselves of the abilities or defects 
of their countrymen. If they ha<J not an 
answer ready to the question Who was a 
good or who an ill-reputed citizen, they were 
looked upon as of a dull and careless dispo¬ 
sition. and to have little or no sense of virtue 
and honor; besides this, they were to give a 
good reason for what they said, and in as 
few words and as comprehensive as might 
be ; he that failed of this, or answered not to 
the purpose, had his thumb bit by his mas¬ 
ter. Sometimes the Iren did this in the 
presence of the old men and magistrates, 
that they might see whether lie punished 
them justly and in due measure or not; and 
when lie did amiss, they would not reprove 
him before the boys, but, when they were ( 
gone, he was called to an account and under¬ 
went correction, if he had rup far into either 
of the extremes of indulgence or severity. 

Their lovers and favorers, too, had a share 
in the young boy’s honor or disgrace ; and 
there goes a story that one of them was fined 
by the magistrates, because the lad whom be 
loved cried out effeminately as he was fight- 
mg. And though this sort of love was so 
approved among them, that the most virtuous 
matrons would make professions of it to 
young girls, ye<P rivalry did not exist, and 
if several men’s fancies met in one person, 
it was rather the beginning of an intimate 
friendship, whilst they all jointly conspired 
to render the object of their affection as ac¬ 
complished as possible. 

They taught them, also, to speak with a 
natural and graceful raillery, and to compre¬ 


hend much matter of thought in .few words. 
For Lycurgus, who ordered, as we saw, that 
a great piece of money should be but of an 
inconsiderable value, on the contrary would 
allow no discourse to be current which did 
not contain in few words a great deal of 
useful and curious sense; children in Sparta, 
by a habit of long silence, came to give just 
and sententious answers ; for, indeed, as 
loose and incontinent livers are seldom 
fathers of many children, so loose and 
incontinent talkers seldom originate many 
sensible words. King Agis, when some 
Athenian laughed at their short swords, 
and said that the jugglers on the stage swal¬ 
lowed them with ease, answered him, “ We 
find them long enough to reach our enemies 
with ; ” and as their swords w ere short and 
sharp, so, it seems to me, were their sayings. 
They reach the point and arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the hearers better than any. Lycur¬ 
gus himself seems to have been short and 
sententious, if we may trust the anecdotes 
of him; as appears by his answer to 
one who by all means would set up de¬ 
mocracy in Lacedaemon. “ Begin, friend,” 
said he, “and set it up in your family.” 
Another asked him why In* allowed of 
such mean and trivial sacrifices to the 
gods. He replied, “ That we may always 
have something to offer to them.” Being 
asked what sort of martial exercises or 
combats he approved of, he answered, “ All 
sorts, except that in which you stretch out 
your hands.” Similar answers, addressed 
to his countrymen by letter, {ire ascribed to 
him; as, being consulted how they might 
best oppose an invasion of their enemies, 
lie returned this answer, “ By continuing 
poor, and not coveting each man to be 
greater than his fellow.” Being consulted 
again whether it were requisite to enclose 
the city with a wall, he sent them word, 

“ The city is well fortified which hath a wall 
of men instead of brick.” But whether 
these letters are counterfeit or not is not 
easy to determine. 

Of their dislike to talkativeness, the fol¬ 
lowing apophthegms are evidence. King 
Leonidas said to one who held him in dis¬ 
course ujKm some useful matter, but not in 
due tune and place, “Much to the purpose, 
Sir, elsewhere.” King Cbarilaus, the nephew 
of Lycurgus, being asked why his uncle had 
made so few laws, answered, “Men of few 
words require but few laws.” When one 
blamed Hecatams the sophist because that, 
being invited to the public table, he had not 
spoken one word all supper-time, Archida- 
midas answered in his vindication, “ lie who 
knows h iw to speak, knows i^lso when.” 

The sharp and yet not ungraceful retorts 
which I mentioned may be instanced.as fol¬ 
lows. Demaratus, being asked in a trouble¬ 
some manner by an irm»ortiinate fellow, 
Who was the best man in Lacedaemon ? an- 
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swered at last, “ He, Sir, that is tho least 
like you.” Some, in company where Agis 
was, much extolled the Kleans for their just 
and honorable management of the Olympic 
aines; “Indeed,” said Agis, “they are 
ighly to be commended if they can do jus¬ 
tice one day in five years.” Theopompus 
answered a stranger who talked much of his 
affection to the Lacedaemonians, and said 
that his countrymen called him Philolacon 
(a lover of the Lacedaemonians), that it had 
been more for his honor if they had called 
him Philopolites fa lover of his own country¬ 
men). Ami Plistoanax, the son of Pausa- 
nias, when an ordtor of Athens said the La¬ 
cedaemonians had no learning, t Id him, 
“ You say true, Sir ; we alone of all the 
Greeks have learned none of your bad qual¬ 
ities.” One asked Archidamidas what num¬ 
ber there might he of the Spartans ; he an¬ 
swered, “ Enough, Sir, to keep out wicked 
men.” 

We may see their character, too, in their 
very jests. For they did not throw them out 
at random, but the very wit of them was 
grounded upon something or other worth 
thinking about. For instance, one, being 
asked to go hear a man who exactly counter¬ 
feited the voice of a nightingale, answered, 
“ Sir, I have heard the nightingale itself.” 
Another, having read tho following inscrip¬ 
tion upon a tomb, 

Seeking to quench a cruel tyranny, 

They, at Selinas, did in battle die, 

said, it served them right i for instead of 
trying to quench the tyranny they should 
have let it burn out. A lad, being offered 
Borne game-cocks that would die upon the 
spot, said that lie cared not for cocks that 
would die, but for such that would live and 
kill others. Another, seeing people easing 
themselves on seats, said, “ God forbid 1 
should sit where I could not get up to salute 
my elders.” In short, their answers were so 
sentent ious and pertinent, that one said well 
that intellectual much more truly than ath- 
letio exercise was the Spartan characteristic. 

Nor was their instruction in music and 
verse less carefully attended to than their 
habits of grace and good breeding in con- 
' versation. And their very songs had a life 
and spirit in them that inflamed and pos¬ 
sessed men’s minds with an enthusiasm and 
ardor for action ; the style of them was plain 
anil without affectation ; the subject always 
serious and moral; most usually, it was in 
praise of such men as had died in defence 
of their country, or in derision of those that 
had been cowards ; tha former they declared 
happy and glorified ; tha life of the latter 
they described as most miserable and abject. 
There were also vaunts of what they would 
do, and boasts of what they had done, vary¬ 
ing with the various ages, as, for example, 
they had three choirs in their solemn festi¬ 


vals, tho first of the old men, the second of 
the young men, and the last of the children; 
the old men began thus: 

We once were young, and brave and strong; 
the young men answered them, singing, 

And we're so now, come on and try ; 
the children came last and said, 

But we’U bo strongest by and by. 

Indeed, if we will take the pains to con¬ 
sider their compositions, some of which were 
still extant in our days, anil the airs on the 
flute to which they marched when going to 
battle, we shall find that Terpanderaud Pin¬ 
dar had reason to say that musing and valor 
were allied. The first says of Lacedaunou— 

The spear and song in her do meet, 

And Justice walks about lior street; 

And Pindar— 

Councils of wise elders here, 

And the young men’s conquering spear, 

And dance, and song, and joy appear ; 

both describing the Spartans as no less mu¬ 
sical than warlike ; in tho words of ono of 
their own poets— 

With the iron stern and sharp 
,Comes the playing on the harp. 

For, indeed, before they engaged in battle, 
the king first did sacrifice to the Muses, in 
all likelihood to put them in mind of the 
manner of their education, and of the judg¬ 
ment that would be passed upon their ac¬ 
tions, and thereby to animate them to tho 
performance of exploits that should deserve 
a record. At such times, too, the Lacede¬ 
monians abated a little the severity of their 
manners in favor of their young men, suffer¬ 
ing them to curl and adorn their hair, and to 
have costly arms, and fine clothes ; and wero 
well pleased to see them, like proud horses, 
neighing and pressing to tho course. And 
therefore, as soon as they came to be well- 
grown, they took a great deal of care of 
their hair, to have it parted and trimmed, 
especially against a day of battle, pursuant 
to a saying recorded of their lawgiver, that 
a large head of hair added beauty to a good 
face, and terror to an ugly one. 

When they were in the field, their exer¬ 
cises were generally more moderate, their fare 
not so hard, nor so strict a hand held over 
them by their officers, so that they were the 
only people in the world to whom war gave 
repose. When their army was drawn up in 
battle array and the enemy 1 near, the king 
sacrificed a goat, commanded the soldiers to 
Bet their garlands upon their heads, and the 
pipers to play the tune of the hymn to Cas¬ 
tor, and himsejf began the pooan of advance. 
It was at once a magnificent and a terrible 
sight to see them march on to the tune of 
their flutes, without any disorder in their 
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ranks, any discomposure in their minds or 
change in their countenance, calmly and 
cheerfully moving with the music to the 
deadly fight. Men, in this temper, were not 
likely to be possessed with fear or any trails- 
>ort of fury, but with the deliberate valor of 
tope and assurance, as if some divinity were 
attending and conducting them. The king 
had always about his person some one who 
had been crowned in the Olympic games ; 
and upon this account a Lacedemonian is 
said to have refused a considerable present, 
which was offered to him upon condition 
that he would not come into the lists ; and 
when he had with much to-do thrown his 
antagonist, some of the spectators saying to 
him, “ And now, Sir Lacedaemonian, what 
are you the better for your victory? ” he 
answered smiling ,* 4 I shall fight next the 
king.” After they had routed an enemy, 
they pursued him till they were well assured 
of the victory, and then they sounded a re¬ 
treat, thinking it base and unworthy of a 
Grecian people to cut men in pieces, who 
had given up and abandoned all resistance. 
This manner of dealing with their enemies 
did not only show magnanimity, but was 
politic too ; for, knowing that they killed only 
those who made resistance, and gave quarter 
to the rest, men generally thought it their 
best way to consult their safety by flight. 

Uippius the sophist says that .Lycurgus 
himself was a great soldier.and an experi¬ 
enced commander. Philostephanusattributes 
to him the first divisiou of the cavalry into 
troops of fifties in a square body ; but De¬ 
metrius the Phalerian says quite the con¬ 
trary, and that lie made all his laws in a con¬ 
tinued peace. And, indeed, the Olympic 
holy truce, or cessation of arms, that was 
procured by his means and management, in¬ 
clines me to think him a kind-natured man, 
and one that loved quietness and peace. 
Notwithstanding all this, Ilermippus tells 
us that he had no hand in the ordinance ; 
that Iphitus made it, and Lycurgus came 
only as a spectator, and that by mere acci¬ 
dent too. Being there, he heard as it were a 
man’s voice behind him, burning and won¬ 
dering at him that he did not encourage his 
countrymen to resort to the assembly, and, 
turning about and seeing no man, concluded 
that it was a voice from heaven, and ujwm 
this immediately went to Iphitus and assist¬ 
ed him in ordering the ceremonies of that 
feast, which, by his means, were better estab¬ 
lished, and with more repute than before. 

To return to the Lacedaemonians. Their 
discipline continued still after they were 
full-grown men. No one was allowed to live 
after his own fancy ; but the city was a sort 
of camp, in which every man had his share 
of provisions and business set out, and look¬ 
ed upon himself not so much born to serve 
his own ends as the interest of his country. 
Therefore if they were commanded nothing 


else, they went to see the boys perform their 
exercises, to teach them something useful 
or to learn it themselves of those who knew 
better. And indeed one o£ the greatest and 
highest blessings Lycurgus procured his peo¬ 
ple was the abundance of leisure which pro¬ 
ceeded from his forbidding to them the ex¬ 
ercise of any mean and mechanical trade. 
Of the money-making that defends on trou¬ 
blesome going about and seeing people and 
doing business, they had no need at all in a 
state where wealth obtained no honor or re¬ 
spect. The Helots tilled their ground for 
them, and paid them yearly in kind the ap¬ 
pointed quantity, without any trouble of 
theirs. To this purjiose there goes a stofy 
of a Lacedaemonian who, happening to be at 
Athens when the courts were sitting, was 
told of a citizen that had been fined for liv¬ 
ing an idle life, ami was being escorted 
home in much distress of mind by his con¬ 
doling friends ; the Lacedaemonian was much 
surprised at it and desired his friend to show 
him the man who was condemned for living 
like a freeman. So much beueath them did 
jhey esteem the frivolous devotion of time 
and attention to the mechanical arts and to 
money-making. 

it need not be said, that upon the prohi¬ 
bition of gold and silver, all lawsuits imme¬ 
diately ceased, for there was now neither 
avarice nor poverty amongst them, but 
(‘quality, where every one’s wants were 
supplied, and independence, because those 
wants were so small. Vll their time, except 
when they w'ere in the field, was taken up 
by the choral dances and the festivals, iu 
hunting, and in attendance on the exercise- 
grounds and the places of public conversa¬ 
tion. Those who were under thirty years of 
age were not allowed to go into the market¬ 
place, but had the necessaries of their family 
supplied by the care of their relations and 
lovers ; nor was it for the credit of elderly 
men to he seen too often in the market¬ 
place; it was esteemed more suitable for them 
to frequent the exercise-grounds and places 
of conversation,where they spent their leisure 
rationally in conversation, not on money-mak¬ 
ing and market-prices, but for the most part 
in passing judgment on some action worth 
considering ; extolling the good, and censur¬ 
ing those who w'ere otherwise, and that in a 
light and sportive manner, conveying, with 
out too much gravity, lessons of advice and 
improvement. Nor was Lycurgus himself 
unduly austere ; it was lie who dedicated, 
says Sosibius, the little statue of Laugh¬ 
ter. Mirth, introduced seasonably . at 
their suppers and places of common en¬ 
tertainment, was to serv^ as a sort of 
sweetmeat to accompany their strict and 
hard JJife. To conclude, he bred up his 
citizens in such a way that they neither 
would or could live by themselves ; they 
were to make themselves one with the public 
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good, and, clustering like bees around their 
commander, be by their zeal and public 
Spirit carried all but out of themselves, and 
devoted wholly to their country. What their 
sentiments were tvjli better appear by a few 
of their sayings. Pajdaretus, not being ad¬ 
mitted into the list of-the three hundred, re- 
turnedliorne with a joyful face, well pleased 
to find that there wore in Sparta three hun¬ 
dred better men than himself. And Poly- 
cratidas, being sent with some others am¬ 
bassador to the lieutenants of the king of 
Persia, being asked by them whether they 
came in a private or in a public character, 
answered, “ In a public, if we succeed ; if 
not, in a private character.” Argileonis, 
asking some who came from Amphipolis if 
her sou Brasidas died courageously and as 
became a Spartan, on their beginning to 
praise him to a high degree, and saying 
there was not such another left in Sparta, 
answered, “ Do not say so ; Brasidas was a 
good and brave man, but there are in Sparta 
many better than he.” 

The senate, as I said before, consisted of 
those who were Lycurgqs’s chief aiders and 
assistants in his plans. The vacancies he 
ordered to be supplied out of the best and 
most deserving men past sixty years old, 
and we need not wonder if there was much 
striving for it ; for what more glorious com- 
petit'on could there be amongst men, than 
one in which it was not contested who was 
swiftest among the swift or strongest of the 
strong, but wiio of many wise and good was 
wisest and best, and fittest to be intrusted 
for ever after, as the reward of his merits, 
witli the supreme, authority of the common¬ 
wealth, and with power over the lives, fran¬ 
chises, and highest interests of all his coun¬ 
trymen ? The manner of their election was 
as’ follows : the people being called together, 
some selected persons were locked up in a 
room near the place of election, so contrived 
that tiiey could neither see npr be seen, but 
could only hear the noise of the assembly 
without ; for they decided this, as most 
other affairs of moment, by the shouts of 
the people. This done, the competitors were 
not brought in and presented all together, 
but one after another by lot, and passed in 
order through the assembly without speak¬ 
ing a word. Those who were locked up had 
writing-tables with them, in which they re¬ 
corded and marked each shout by its loud¬ 
ness, without knowing in favor of which 
candidate each of them was made, but mere¬ 
ly that they came first, second, third, and 
so forth. He who was found to have the 
most and loudest acclamations was declared 
senator duly elected. Upon this he had a 
garland set upon his head, and went in pro¬ 
cession to all the temples to give thanks to 
the gods ; a great number of young men fol¬ 
lowed him with applauses, and women, also, 
singing verses in his honor, and extolling 


the virtue and happiness of his life. As he 
went round the city in this manner, each of 
his relations and friends set a table before 
iiim, saying, “ The city honors you with 
this banquet ; ” but he, instead of accepting, 
passed round to the common table where he 
formerly used to eat, and was served as be¬ 
fore, excepting that now he had a second 
allowance, which he took and put by. By 
tlie time supper was ended, the women who 
were of kin to him had come about the door; 
and he, beckoning to her whom he most es¬ 
teemed, presented to her the portion lie had 
saved, saying, that it had been a mark of es¬ 
teem to him, and was so now to her ; upon 
which she s^is triumphantly waited upon 
home by the women. 

Touching burials, Lycurgus made very 
wise regulations; for, first of all, to cutoff 
all superstition, he allowed them to bury 
their dead within the city, and even round 
about their temples, to the end that their 
youth might bo accustomed to such specta¬ 
cles, and not be afraid to see a dead body, 
or imagine that to touch a corpse or to tread 
upon a grave would defile a man. In the 
next place, he commanded them to put noth¬ 
ing into the ground with them, except if 
they pleased, a few olive leaves, and the 
scarlet cloth that they were wrapped in. He 
would not suffer the names to be inscribed, 
except only of men who fell in the wars, or 
women who died in a sacred office. The 
time, too, appointed for mourning, was very 
short, eleven days ; on the twelfth, they 
were to do sacrifice to Ceres, and leave it 
off ; so that we may see, that as he cut off 
all superfluity, so in things necessary there 
was nothing so small and trivial which did 
not express some homage of virtue or scorn 
of vice. lie filled Lacedeernon all through 
with proofs and examples of good conduct; 
with the constant sight of which from their 
youth up, the people would hardly fail to 
be gradually formed and advanced in virtue. 

And this was the reason why he forbade 
them to travel abroad, and go about ac¬ 
quainting themselves with foreign rulers of 
morality, the hqbits of ill-educated people, 
and different views of government. Withal 
lie banished from Lacedsemon all strangers 
wlio could not give a very good reason for 
their coming thither ; not because he was 
afraid lest they should inform themselves 
of and imitate his manner of government 
(as Thucydides says), or learn any tiling to 
their good; but rather lest they should in¬ 
troduce something contrary to good manners. 
With strange people, strangd words must be 
admitted; these novelties produce novelties 
in thought; and on these follow views and 
feelings whose discordant character destroys 
tlie harmony of the state. He was as care¬ 
ful to save his city from the infection of for¬ 
eign bad habits, as men usually are to pre¬ 
vent the introduction of a pestilence. 
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Hitherto I, for my part, see no sign of in¬ 
justice or want of equity in the laws of Ly¬ 
curgus, though some who admit them to be 
well contrived to make good soldiers, pro¬ 
nounce them defective in point of justice. 
The Cryptia, perhaps (if it were one of Ly- 
curgus’s ordinances, as Aristotle says it was), 
gave both him and Plato, too, this opinion 
•alike of the lawgiver and his government. 
By this ordinance, the magistrates des¬ 
patched privately some of the ablest of the 
young men into the country, from time to 
time, armed only with their daggers, and 
taking a little necessary provision with them; 
in the daytime, they hid themselves in out- 
of-the-way places, and there lay close, but, 
in the night, issued out into the highways, 
and killed all the Helots they could light 
upon; sometimes they set upon them by day, 
as they were at work in the fields, and mur¬ 
dered them. As, also, Thucydides, in his 
history of the Peloponnesian war, tells us, 
that a good number of them, after being 
singled out for their bravery by the Spartans, 
garlanded, as enfranchised persons, and led 
about to all the temples in token of honors, 
shortly after disappeared all of a sudden, 
being about the number of two thousand; 
and no man either then or since could give 
an account how they came by their deaths. 
And Aristotle, in particular, adds, that the 
ephori, so soon as they were entered into 
their office, used to declare war against them, 
that they might be massaci’ed without a 
breach of religion. It is confessed, on all 
hands, that the Spartans dealt with them 
very hardly; for it was a common tiling to 
force, them to drink to excess, and to lead 
them in that condition into their public halls, 
that the children might see what a sight a 
drunken man is; they made them to dance 
low dances, and sing ridiculous songs, for¬ 
bidding them expressly to meddle with any 
of a better kind. And accordingly, when 
the Thebans made their invasion into Laco¬ 
nia, and took a great number of the Helots, 
they could by no means persuade them to 
sing the verses of Terpander, Aleman, or 
Spendou, “For,” said they, “the masters 
do not like it.” So that it was*truly observed 
by one, that in Sparta he who was free 
was most so, and he that was a slave there, 
the greatest slave in the world. For my part, 
1 am of opinion that these outrages and cru¬ 
elties began to be exercised in Sparta at a 
later time, especially after the great earth¬ 
quake, when the Helots made a general in¬ 
surrection, and, joining with the Messenians, 
laid the country waste, and brought the 
greatest danger upon the city. For I can¬ 
not persuade myself to ascribe to Lycurgus 
so wicked and barbarous a course, judging 
of him from the gentleness of his disposition 
and justice upon all other occasipns ; to 
which the oracle also testified. 

When he perceived that his more import¬ 


ant institutions had taken root in the minds 
of his countrymen, that custom had rendered 
them familiar aud easy, that his common¬ 
wealth was now grown up ami able to go 
alone, then, as, Plato ssmewhere tells us, 
the Maker of the world, when first he saw it 
existing and beginning its motion, felt joy, 
even so Lycurgus, viewing with joy and sat¬ 
isfaction the greatness and- beauty of his po¬ 
litical structure, now fairly at work and in 
motion, conceived the thought to make it 
immortal too, and, as far as human forecast 
could reach, to deliver it down unchangeable 
to posterity. He called an extraordinary as¬ 
sembly of all the people, and told them that 
he now thought everything reasonably well 
established, both for the happiness and the 
virtue of the state; butthnt there was one 
thing still behind, of the greatest import¬ 
ance, which lie thought not fit to impart 
until he had consulted the oracle ; in the 
mean time, his desire was that they would 
observe the laws without any the least alter¬ 
ation until his return, and then lie Would do 
as the goil should direct him. They all con¬ 
sented readily, and tuple him hasten his jour¬ 
ney; lint, beiore lie departed, he adminis-. 
tcred an oath to the two kings, the senate, 
and the whole commons, to abide by and 
maintain the established form of polity until 
Lycurgus should lie come back. This done, 
lie set out for Delphi, and, having sacrificed 
to Apollo, asked hill! whether the laws he 
had established were good, and sufficient for 
a people’s happiness and virtue. The ora¬ 
cle answered that the laws were excellent, 
and that, the people, while it observed them, 
should live in the height of renown. Lycur- 
gus took the oracle in writing, and sent it 
over to Sparta ; and, having sacrificed the 
second time to Apollo, and taken leave of 
his friends and his son, lie resolved that the 
Spartans should not he released from the 
oath they had taken, and that lie would, of 
his own act, close his life where he was. lie 
was now about that age in which life was 
still tolerable, and yet might be quitted 
'without regret. Every thing, moreover, 
about him was in a sufficiently prosperous 
condition. He, therefore, made an end of 
himself by a total abstinence from food; 
thinking it a statesman’s duty to make his 
very death, if possible, an act of service to 
the state, and even in the end of his life to 
give some example of virtue and effect some 
useful purpose. He would, on the one hand, 
crown and consummate his own happiness 
by a death suitable to so honorable a life,, 
and, on the other, would secure to his coun¬ 
trymen the enjoyment of the advantages he 
had spent his life in obtaining for them, 
since they had solemnly sworli the mainten¬ 
ance of Ms institutions until his return. Nor 
was he deceived in his expectations, for the 
city of Lacedasmon continued the chief city 
of all Greece for the space of five hundred 
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years, in strict observance of Lycurgus’s 
laws; in all which time there was no man¬ 
ner of alteration made, during the reign of 
fourteen kings down to the time of Agis, 
the son of Archidamus. For the new crea¬ 
tion of the ephori, though thought to bo in 
favor of the people, was so far from dimin¬ 
ishing, that it very much heightened, the 
aristocratical character of the government. 

In the time of Agis, gold and silver first 
flowed into Sparta, and with them all those 
mischiefs which attend the immoderate 
desire of riches. Lysander promoted this 
disorder; for by bringing in rich spoils from 
the wars, although himself incorrupt, he yet 
by this means filled his country with avarice 
and luxury, and subverted the laws and 
ordinances of Lycurgus ; so long as which 
were in force, the aspect presented by Sparta 
was rather that of a rule of life followed by 
one wise and temperate man, than of the 
political government of a nation. And as 
the poets feign of Uercules, that, with his 
lion’s skin and his club, he went over the 
world, punishing lawless and cruel tyrants, 
so may it be said of .the Lacedicmoniaqs, 
that, with a common staff and a coarse coat, 
they gained the willing and joyful obe¬ 
dience of Greece, through whoso whole 
extent they suppressed unjust usurpations 
and despotisms, arbitrated in war, and com¬ 
posed civil dissensions; and this often with¬ 
out so much as taking down one buckler, 
but barely by sending some one single deputy 
to whose direction all at once submitted, 
like bees swarming and taking their places 
around their prince. Such a fund of order 
and equity, enough and to spore for others, 
existed in their state. 

And therefore I cannot but wonder at 
those who say that the Spartans were good 
subjects, but bad governors, and for proof of 
it allege a saying of king Theopoinpus, who, 
when one said that Sparta held up so long 
because their kings could command so well, 
replied, il Nay, rather because the people 
know so well how to obey.” For people do 
not obey, unless rulers know how to com¬ 
mand; obedience is a lesson taught by com¬ 
manders. A true leader himself creates the 
obedience of bis own followers; as it is the 
last attainment in the art of riding to make 
a horse gentle and tractable, so is it of the 
science of government, to inspire men witli a 
willingness to obey. The Lacedicmonians 
inspired men not with a mere willingness, 
but with an absolute desire, to be their 
■subjects. For they did not send petitions to 
them for ships or money, or a supply of 
armed .men, but only for a Spartan com¬ 
mander; and, having obtained one, used him 
with honor and reverence ; so the Sicilians 
behaved to Gylippus, the Chalcidians to Bra- 
sidas, and all the Greeks in Asia to Lysander, 
Callicratidas, and Agesilaus; they styled 
them the composers and. chasteners of each 


people or prince they were sent to, and had 
their eyes always fixed upon the city oi 
Sparta itself, as the perfect model of good 
manners and wise government. The rest 
seemed as scholars, they the masters of 
Greece ; and to this Stratonicus pleasantly 
alluded, when in jest he pretended to make « 
a law that the Athenians should conduct 
religious processions and the mysteries, the 
Eleans should preside at the Olympic games, 
and, if either did amiss, the Lacedaemonians 
be beaten. Antisthenes, too, one of the 
scholars of Socrates, said, in earnest, of the 
Thebans, when they were elated by their 
victory at Leuctra, that they looked like 
schoolboys who had beaten their master. 

However, it was not the design of Lycur¬ 
gus that his city should govern a great many 
others; he thought rather that the happiness 
of a state, as a private man, consisted chiefly 
in the exercise of virtue, and in the concord 
of the inhabitants; his aim, therefore, in all 
his arrangements, was to make and keep 
them free-minded, self-dependent, and tem¬ 
perate. And therefore all those who have 
written well on politics, as Plato, Diogenes, 
and Zeno, have taken Lycurgus for their 
model, leaving behind them, however, mere 
projects and words ; whereas Lycurgus was 
the? - author, not in writing but in reality, of 
a government' which none else could so much 
as copy ; and while men in general have 
treated the individual philosophic character 
as unattainable, he, by the example of a 
complete philosophic state, raiseil himself 
high above ail other lawgivers of Greece. 
And so Aristotle says they did him less 
honor at Lacedaunon after his death than he 
deserved, although he has' a temple there, 
and they offer sacrifices yearly to him as to 
a god. 

It is reported that when his bones were 
brought home to Sparta his tomb was struck 
with lightning; an accident which befell no 
eminent person but himself, and Euripides, 
who was buried at Arethusa in Macedonia ; 
and it may serve that poet’s admirers as 
a testimony in bis favor, that he had in this 
the same fate fvith that holy man and favo¬ 
rite of the gods. Some say Lycurgus died 
in Cirrha ; Apollothemis says, after he had 
cotno to Elis ; Timseus and Aristaxtaufc. 
that he ended his life in Crete,$r-A¥is- 
toxenus adds that his tomb is shown by'the 
Cretans in the district of Pergamus, near 
the strangers’ road. lie left an' only son, 
Antiorus, on whose death without issue, his 
family became extinct. But his relations 
and friends kept up an annual commemora¬ 
tion of him down to a long time after; and 
the days of the meeting were called Lycur- 
gides. Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, 
says that he died in Crete, and that his 
Cretan friends, in accordance with his own 
request, when they had burned his body, 
scattered the ashes into the sea; for fear 
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lest, if his relics should be transported to 
Lacedaemon, the people might pretend to 
be released from' their oaths, and make 


innovations in the government. Thus 
much may suffice for the life and actions of 
Lycurgus. 


NUMA POMPILIUS. 


Tuouon the pedigrees of noble families 
of Rome go back in exact form as far as 
Numa I’ompilius, yet there is great diversity 
amongst historians concerning the time in 
which he reigned; a certain writer called 
Clodius, in a hook of his entitled Strictures 
on Chronology, avers that the ancient regis¬ 
ters of Rome were lost when the city was 
sacked by the Gauls, and that those which 
are now extant were counterfeited, to flatter 
and serve the humor of some men who wished 
to have themselves derived from some ancient 
and noble lineage, though in reality with no 
claim to it. And though it be commonly 
reported that Numa was a scholar and a 
familiar acquaintance of Pythagoras, yet it 
is again contradicted by others, who affirm, 
that he was acquainted with neither the 
Greek language nor learning, and that he was 
a person of that natural talent and ability as 
of himself to attain to virtue, or else that he 
found some barbarian instructor superior to 
Pythagoras. Some affirm, alsg, that Pythag¬ 
oras was not contemporary with Numa, hut 
lived at least five generations after him ; and 
that some other Pythagoras, a native uf 
Sparta, who, in the sixteenth Olympiad, in 
the third year of which Numa became king, 
Won a prize at the Olympic race, might, in 
his travel through Italy, have gained ac¬ 
quaintance with Numa, and assisted him in 
the constitution of his kingdom ; whence 
it comes that many Laconian laws and cus¬ 
toms appear amongst the Roman institut ions, 
let, in any case, Numa was descended of 
the Sabines, w-ho declare themselves to be a 
colony of the Lacedaemonians. And chron¬ 
ology, in general, is uncertain; especially 
when fixed by the lists of, victors in the 
Olympic games, which were published at a 
late period by Ilippias the Elean, and rest on 
no positive authority. Commencing, how¬ 
ever, at a convenient point, we will proceed 
to give the most noticeable events -that are 
recorded of the life of Numa. 

It was 'the thirty-seventh year, counted 
from the foundation of Rome, when Romulus, 
then reigning, did, on the fifth day of the 
month of July, called the Caprotine Nones, 
pffer a public sacrifice at the Goat’s Marsh, 
to presence of the senate and people of Rome. 
Suddenly the sky was darkened, a thick 
clond of storm and rain settled on the earth ; 
the common people fled in affright, and were 
dispersed; and id this whirlwind Romulus 
disappeared,, his body being never found 


either living or dead. A foul suspicion 
presently attached to the patricians, and 
rumors were current among the people as if 
that they, weary of kindly government, and 
exasperated of late by the imperious deport¬ 
ment of Romulus towards them, had plotted 
against his life and made him away, that so 
they might assume the authority and govern¬ 
ment into their own hands. This suspicion 
tiiey sought to turn aside by decreeing divine 
honors to Romulus, as to one not dead 
hut translated to a higher condition. And 
I’roculus, a man of note, took oath, that ho 
saw Romulus caught up into heaven in his 
arms and vestments, and heard him, as ho 
ascended, cry out thqt they should hereafter 
style him by the name of Quiriims. 

This trouble, being appeased, was followed 
by another, about tin- election of a new king; 
for tlie minds of the original Romans and 
the new inhabitants were not as yet grown 
into that perfect unity of temper, but that 
there were diversities of factions amongst 
the commonalty, and jealousies and emu¬ 
lations amongst the senators ; for though 
all agreed that >t was necessary to have a 
king, yet what person or of which nation, 
was matter of dispute. For those who hail 
been builders of the city with Romulus, and 
had already yielded a share of their lands 
and dwellings to the Sabines, were indignant 
at any pretension on their part to rule over 
their benefactors. On the other side, the 
Sabines could plausibly allege, that, at their 
king Tatius’s decease, they bad peaceably 
submitted to the sole command of Romulus; 
so now their turn was come to have a king 
chosen out of their own nation; nor did they 
esteem themselves to have combined with 
the Romans as inferiors, nor to have contrib¬ 
uted less than they to the increase of Rome, 
which, without their numbers and associa¬ 
tion, could scarcely have merited the name of 
a city. 

Tlius did both parties argute and dispute 
their cause; hut lest meanw hile discord, ain 
the absence of all command, should occasion 
general confusion, it was agreed that the- 
hundred and fifty senators should inter¬ 
changeably execute the office of supremo 
magistrate, and each in succession, with the 
ensigns of royalty, should offer the solemn 
sacrifices and despatch public business for 
the Rpace of six hours by day and six by 
night; which vicissitude and equal distribu¬ 
tion of power would preclude all rivalry 
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amongst the senators and envy from the 
people, when they should behold one,^ ele¬ 
vated to thp degree of a king, levelled within 
the space of a day to the condition of a pri¬ 
vate citizen: This form of government is 
termed, by the Romans, interregnum. Nor 
yet could they, by this plausible and modest 
way of rule, escape suspicion and clamor of 
the vulgar," as though they were changing 
the form of government to an oligarchy, and 
designing to keep the supreme power in a 
sort of wardship under themselves, without 
ever proceeding to choose a king. Both par¬ 
ties came at length to the conclusion that the 
one should choose a king out of the body of 
the other; the Romans make choice of a 
Sabine, or the Sabines name a Roman; this 
was esteemed the best expedient to put an 
end to all party spirit, and the prince who 
should be chosen would have an equal affec¬ 
tion to the oiie party as his electors and to 
the other as his kinsmen. The Sabines 
remitted the choice to the original Romans, 
and they, too, on their part, were more 
inclinable to receive a Sabine king elected 
by themselves than to §ee a Roman exalted 
by the Sabines. Consultations being accord¬ 
ingly held, they named Nurna Pompilius, of 
the Sabine race, a person of that high repu¬ 
tation for excellence, that, though he were 
not actually residing at Rome, yet ho was no 
sooner nominated than accepted by the 
Sabines, with acclamation almost greater 
than that of the electors themselves. 

The choice being declared and made known 
to the people, principal men of both parties 
were appointed to visit and entreat him, that 
ho would accept the administration of the 
government. Numa resided at a famous 
city of the Sabines called Cures, whence the 
Romans and Sabines gave themselves the 
joint name of Quirites. Pompouius, an illus¬ 
trious person, was his father, and he the 
youngest of his four sons, being (as it had 
been divinely ordered) born on the twenty- 
first day of April, the day of the foundation 
of Romo. He was endued with a soul rarely 
tempered by nature, and disposed to virtue, 
which he had yet more subdued by discip¬ 
line, a severe life, and the study of" philoso¬ 
phy; means which had not only succeeded in 
expelling the baser passions, but also the 
violent and .rapacious temper which bar¬ 
barians are apt to think highly of; true 
bravery, in ids judgment, was regarded as 
consisting in the subjugation of our passions 
by reason. 

- Tie banished all luxury and softness from 
his own home, and while citizens alike and 
strangers found in him an incorruptible 
judge and counsellor, in private he devoted 
himself not to amusement or lucre, but to the 
worship of the immortal gods, and the 
rational contemplation of their divine power 
and nature. So famous was he, that Tatius, 
the colleague of liomulus, chose him for his 


son-in-law, and gave him his only daughter, 
which, however, did not stimulate his vanity 
to desire to dwell with his father-in-law at 
Rome; he rather chose to inhabit with his 
Sabines, and cherish his own father in his 
old age; and Tatia, also, preferred the pri¬ 
vate condition of her husband before the 
honors and splendor she might have enjoyed 
with her father. She is said to have died 
after she had been married thirteen years, 
and then Numa, leaving the conversation of 
the town, betook himself to a country life, 
and in a solitary manner frequented the 
groves and fields consecrated to the gods, 
passing his life in desert places. And this 
in particular gave occasion to the story 
about the goddess, namely, that Numa did 
not retire from human society out of any 
melancholy or disorder of mind, but because 
he iiad tasted the joys of more elevated inter¬ 
course, and, admitted to celestial wedlock in 
the love and converse of the goddess Egeria, 
had attained to blessedness, and to a divine 
wisdom. 

The story evidently resembles those very 
ancient failles which the Phrygians liavo 
received and still recount of Attis, tho 
Bithynians of Herodotus, the Arcadians of 
Endymion, not to mention several others 
who were thought blessed and beloved of the 
gods; nor does it seem strange if God, a 
lover, not of horses or birds, batmen, should 
not disdain to dwell with the virtuous and 
converse with the wise and temperate soul, 
though it be altogether hard, indeed, to 
believe, that any god or daemon is capable of 
a sensual or bodily love and passion for any 
human form or beauty. Though, indeed, 
the wise Egyptians do not implausibly make 
the distinction, that it may be possible for a 
divine spirit so to apply itself to the nature 
of a woman, as to imbreed in her the first 
beginnings of generation, W'hile on the other 
side they conclude it impossible for the male 
kind to have any intercourse or mixture by 
the body with any divinity, not considering, 
however, that what takes place on the one 
side must also take place on the other; inter¬ 
mixture, by fqrce of terms, is reciprocal. 
Not that it is otherwise than befitting to sup¬ 
pose tliat the gods feel towards men affection, 
and love, in the sense of affection, and in 
the form of care and solicitude for their vir- 
tuo and their good dispositions. And, there¬ 
fore, it was no error of those who feigned, 
that Phorbas, Ilyacinthus, and'Admetus 
were beloved by Apollo; or that Hippolytus 
the Sicyonian was so much in his favor, that, 
as often as he sailed from Sicvon to Cirrha, 
the Pythian prophetess uttered this heroic 
verse, expressive of the god’s attention and 

joy: 

Now doth Hippolytus return again, 

And venture his dear life upon the main. 

It is reported, also, that Pan became 
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enamoured of Pindar for his verses, and the 
divine j»o\ver rendered honor to Hesiod and 
Archilochus after their death for the sake of 
the Muses; there is a statement, also, that 
Aesculapius sojourned with Sophocles in his 
lifetime, of which' many proofs still exist, 
and that, when he was dead, another deitv 
took care for his funeral rites. And so if 
any credit may be given to these instances, 
why should we judge it incongruous, that a 
like spirit of the gods should visit Zaleucus, 
Minos, Zoroaster, Lycurgus, and Numa, the 
controllers of kingdoms, and the legislators 
for commonwealths ? Nay, it may be reason¬ 
able to believe, that the gods, with a serious 
purpose, assist at the councils and serious 
debates of such men, to inspire and direct 
them; and visit poets and musicians, if at 
all, in their more sportive moods; but, for 
difference of opinion here, as Bacchylides 
said, “the road is broad.” For there is no 
absurdity in the account also given, that 
Lycurgus and Numa, and other famous law¬ 
givers, having the task of subduing perverse 
and refractory multitudes, and of intro¬ 
ducing great innovations, themselves made 
this pretension to divine authority, which, if 
not true, assuredly was expedient for the 
interests of those it imposed upon. 

Numa was about forty years of age wlfen 
the ambassadors came to make him offers of 
the kingdom; the speakers were Rroculus 
and Velesus, one or other of .whom it had 
been thought the people would elect as their 
new king; the original Romans being fo) 
Proculus, and the Sabines for Velesus. Their 
speech was very short, supposing that, when 
they came to tender a kingdom, there needed 
little to persuade to an acceptance; but, con¬ 
trary to their expectation, they found that 
they had to use many reasons and entreaties 
to induce one, that lived in peace and quiet¬ 
ness, to accept the government of a city 
whose foundation and increase had been 
made, in a manner, in war. In presence of 
his father and his kinsman Marcius, he 
returned answer that “ Every alteration of a 
man’s life is dangerous to him; but mad¬ 
ness only could induce one whoneeds nothing 
and is satisfied with everything to quit a 
life he is accustomed to; which, whatever 
else it is deficient in, at any rate has the 
advantage of certainty over one wholly 
doubtful and unknown. Though, indeed, 
the difficulties of this government cannot 
even be called unknown; Romulus, who 
first held it, did not escape the suspicion of 
having plotted ^gainst the life of his col¬ 
league Tatius ; nor the senate the like accu¬ 
sation. of having treasonably murdered 
Romulus. Yet Romulus had the advantage 
to be thought divinely born and miraculously \ 
preserved and nurtured. My birth was 
mortal; I was reared and instructed by men 
that are known to you. The very noints of 
my character that are most commended mark 


me as unfit to reign,—love of retirement and 
of studies inconsistent with business, a pas¬ 
sion that has become inveterate in me for 
peace, for unwarlike occupations, and for the 
society of men whose meetings are but those 
of worship and of kindly intercourse, whose 
lives in general are spent upon their farms 
and their pastures. I should but be, me- 
thinks, a laughing-stock, while I should go 
about to inculcate the worship of the gods 
and give lessons in the love of justice and 
the abhorrence of violence and war, to a 
city whose needs are rather for a captain 
than for a king. ” 

The Romans, perceiving by these words 
that he was declining to accept the kingdom, 
were the more instant and urgent with him 
that lie would not forsake and desert them in 
this condition, and suffer them to relapse, as 
they must, into their former sedition and 
civil discord, there being no person on whom 
both parties could accord but on himself. 
And, at length, his father and Marcius, 
taking him aside, persuaded him to accept a 
gift so noble in itself, and tendered to him 
rather from heaven than from men. 

: “ Though,” said they, *‘yoti neither desire 
riches, being content with what you have, 
nor court the fame of authority, as having 
already the more valuable fame of virtue, 
yet you will consider that government itself 
is a service of (lod, who now calls out into 
action your qualities of justice and wisdom, 
which were not meant to be left useless and 
unemployed. Cease, therefore, to avoid and 
turn your back Upon an office which, to a 
wise man, is a field for great and honorable 
actions, for the magnificent worship of the 
gods, and for the introduction of habits of 
piety, which authority alone can effect 
amongst a people. Tatius, though a foreigner, 
was beloved, and the memory of Romulus 
has received divine honors; and who knows 
but that this people, being victorious, may 
be satiated with war, and, content with the 
trophies and spoils they have acquired, may 
J>e, above all things, desirous to have a pacific 
and justice-loving prince, to lead them to good 
order and quiet V But if, indeed, their desires 
are uncontrollably and madly set on war, 
were it not better, then, to have the reins 
held by such a moderating hand as is able to 
divert the fury another wav, and that your 
native city and the whole Sabine nation 
should possess in you a bond of good-will 
and friendship with this young and growiiJfc 
power?” 

With these reasons and persuasions several 
auspicious omens are said to have concurred* 
and the zeal, also, of his fellow-citizens, who, 
on undei standing what message the Roman 
ambassadors had brought him, entreated 
him to accompany them, and to accept tho 
kingdom as a means to unanimity and con¬ 
cord between the nations. 

Numa, yielding to these inducements. 
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having first performed divine sacrifice, pro¬ 
ceeded to Home, being met in his way by 
the senate and people, who, with an impa¬ 
tient desire, came forth to receive him ; the 
women, also, welcomed him with joyful 
acclamations, and sacrifices were offered for 
him in all the temples, and so universal was 
the joy, that they seemed to be receiving, 
not a new king, but a new kingdom. In 
this manner he descended into the forum, 
where Spurius Vettius, whose turn it was to 
be interrex at that hour, put it to the vote ; 
and all declared him king. Then the regal¬ 
ities and robes of authority were brought to 
him ; but he refused to be invested with 
them until he had first consulted and been 
confirmed by the gods; so being accompa¬ 
nied by the priests and augurs, he ascended 
the Capitol, which at that time the Romans 
called the Tarpeian Hill. Then the chief of 
the augurs covered Numa’s head, and turn¬ 
ed his face towards tile south, and, standing 
behind him, laid his right hand on his head, 
and prayed, turning his eyes every way, in 
expectation of sOme auspicious signal from 
the gods. It was wonderful, meantime, with 
what silence and devotion the multitude 
stood assembled in the forum, in similar ex¬ 
pectation and suspense, till auspicious birds 
appeared and passed on the right. 1 hen 
Numn, apparelling himself in bis royal robes, 
descended from tiie hill to the people, by 
whom he was received and congratulated 
with shouts'and acclamations of welcome, 
as a holy king, and beloved of all the gods. 

The first tiling he did at his entrance into 
government was to dismiss the band of three 
hundred men which had been Romulus’s life¬ 
guard, called by him Celeres, saying, that he 
would not distrust those who put confidence 
in him ; nor rule over a people that distrusted 
him. The next thing lie did was to add to 
the two priests of Jupiter and Mars a third 
in honor of Romulus, whom lie called the 
Flamen Quirinalis. The Romans anciently 
called their priests Flamines, by corruption 
of the word l’ilamines, from a certain cap 
which they wore, called Pileus. In those 
times, Greek words were more mixed with 
the Latin tlmn at present; thus also the royal 
robe which is called Lama, Juba says, is 'the 
same as the Greek Chla-na; and'that the 
name of Camillas, given to the boy with both 
his parents living, who serves in the temple 
cif Jupiter, was taken from the iiame, given 
b.v some Greeks to Mercury, denoting his 
office of attendance on the gods. 

, M him Numa had, by such measures, won 
the favor and affection of the people, he set 
himself without delay, to the task of bring¬ 
ing the hard ahd iron Roman temper to some¬ 
what more of gentleness and equity. Plato’s 
expression of a city in high fever was never 
more applicable than to Rome at that time ; 
in its origin formed by daring and warlike 
spirits, whom bold and desperate adven¬ 


ture brought thither from every quarter, it 
had found in perpetual wars and incursions 
on its neighbors its after sustenance and 
means of growth, and in conflict with danger 
the source of new strength ; like piles, which 
the blows of the rammer serve to fix into 
the ground. Wherefore Numa, judging it 
no slight undertaking to mollify and beuti 
to peace the presumptuous and stubborn 
spirits of this people, began to operate upon 
them with the sanctions of religion. He 
sacrificed 'often, and used processions and 
religious dances, in which most commonly he 
officiated in person ; by such combinations 
of solemnity with refined and humanizing 
pleasures, seeking to win over and mitigate 
their fiery and warlike tempers. At times, 
also, he filled their imaginations with reli¬ 
gious terrors, professing that strange appa¬ 
ritions had been seen, and dreadful voices 
heard ; thus subduing and humbling their 
minds by a sense of supernatural fears. 

This method which Numa used made it' 
believed that lie had been much conversant 
with Pythagoras ; for in the philosophy of 
the one, as in the policy of the other, man’s 
relations to the deity occupy a great place. 

It is said, also, that the solemnity of his 
exterior garb and gestures was adopted by 
him from the same feeling with Pythagoras. 
For it is said of Pythagoras, that he had 
taught an eagle to come at his cull, and 
stoop down to him in its flight ; and that, as 
lie passed among the people assembled at 
the Olympic games, he showed them his 
golden thigh ; besides many other strange 
and miraculous seeming practices, on which 
Timon the Phliasiau wrote the distich,—- 

Who, of the glory of a juggler proud, 

With solemn talk imposed upon the crowd. 

In like manner Numa spoke of a certain 
goddess or mountain nymph that was in love 
with him, and met him in secret, as before ' 
related ; and professed that lie entertained 
familiar conversation with the Muses, to 
whose teaching he ascribed the greatest part 
of his revelations ; and amongst them, above 
all, he recommended to the veneration of 
the Romans one in particular, whom he 
named Taeita, the Silent; which he did 
perhaps in imitation and honor of the Pytha¬ 
gorean silence. 11 is opinion, also, of images 
is very agreeable to the doctrine of Pythago¬ 
ras ; who conceived of the first principle of 
being as transcending sense and passion, 
invisible and incorrupt, and only to he ap¬ 
prehended by abstract 15 intelligence. So 
Numa forbade the Romans to represent God 
in the form of man or beast, nor was there 
any painted or graven image of a deity ad¬ 
mitted amongst them for the space of the 
first hundred and seventy years, all which 
time their temples and chapels were kept 
free and pure from images ; to such baser ‘ 
objects they deemed, it impious to liken the 
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highest, and all access to God impossible, 
except by the pure act of the intellect. Ilia 
sacrifices, also, had great similitude to the 
ceremquial of Pythagoras, for they were not 
celebrated with effusion of blood, but con¬ 
sisted of flour, wine, and the least costly 
offerings. Other external proofs, too, are 
•urged to show the connection Xuraa had 
with Pythagoras. The comic writer Epi- 
charmus, an ancient author, and of the 
school of Pythagoras, in a book of his dedi¬ 
cated to An tenor, records that Pythagoras 
was made a freeman of Home. Again, Numa 
gave to one of his four sons the name of 
Mamercus, which was the name of one of 
the sons of Pythagoras; from whence, as 
they say, sprang that ancient patrician 
family of the JEmilii, for that the king gave 
him in sport the surname of iEmilius, for 
his engaging and graceful manner in speak¬ 
ing. 1 remember, too, that when I was at 
ltoine, I heard many say, that, when the 
oracle directed two statues to be raised, one 
to the wisest, and another to the most valiant 
man of Greece, they erected two of brass, 
one representing Alcibiades, and the other 
Pythagoras. , 

But to pass by these matters, which are 
full of uncertainty, and not so important as 
to be worth our time to insist on them, the 
original constitution of the priests, called 
rontifices, is ascribed unto Numa,"and he 
himself was, it is said, the first of them; and 
thjit they have the name of Pontifices from 
polcns, powerful, because they attend tie 
service of the gods, who have [lower and 
command over all. Others make the word 
refer to exceptions of impossible cases ; the 
priests were to perform all the duties possi¬ 
ble to them ; if anything lay beyond their 
power, the exception was not to be cavilled 
at. The most common opinion is the most 
absurd, which derives this word from pons, 
and assigns the priests the title of bridge- 
makers. Tils sacrifices performed on the 
bridge were amongst the most sacred and 
ancient, and the keeping and repairing of 
the bridge attached, like any other public 
sacred office, to the priesthood. It was ac¬ 
counted not simply unlawful, but a positive 
sacrilege, to. pull down tjie wooden bridge; 
which moreover is said, in obedience to an 
oracle, to have been built entirely of timber 
and fastened with wooden pins, without 
nails or cramps of iron. The stone bridge 
was built a very long time after, u hen yEmil- 
ius was quaestor, and they do, indeed, say 
also_ that the wqpden bridge was not so old 
as Numa’s time, but was finished by Ancus 
Marcius, when he was king, who was the 
grandson of Numa by his daughter. 

The office of Pontifex Maximus, or chief 
priest, was to declare and interpret the 
dt^ine law, or, rather, to preside over sacred 
rites; he not only prescribed rules for public 
ceremony, but regulated the sacrifices of 


private persons, not suffering them to vary 
from established custom, and giving infor¬ 
mation to every one of what was requisite 
for purposes of worship or supplication. lie 
was also guardian of the vestal virgins, the 
institution of whom, and of tiieir perpetual 
fire, was attributed to Numa, who, perhaps, 
fancied the charge of pure and uncorrupted 
flames would bo fitly intrusted to chaste and 
unpolluted persons, or that fire, which con¬ 
sumes, but produces nothing, hears au anal¬ 
ogy to the virgin estate. In Greece, wher¬ 
ever a perpetual holy fire is kept, ns at Del¬ 
phi and Athens, the charge of it is commit¬ 
ted, not to virgins, but widows past the time 
of marriage. And ill ease by any accident 
it should happen that this fire became ex¬ 
tinct, as the holy lamp was at Athens under 
the tyranny of Aristion, and at Delphi, when 
that temple was burnt by the Modes, ns also 
in the time of the Mitliridatic and Roman 
civil war, when not only the fire was extin¬ 
guished, but the altar demolished, then, 
afterwards, in kindling this tiro again, it was 
esteemed an impiety to light it from common 
sparks or flame, or fitnn any thing but tho 
pure and unpolluted rays of the sun, which 
they usually effect by concave minors, of a 
figure formed by the revolution of an isosce¬ 
les rectangular triangle, all the lines from 
the circumference of which meeting in a 
centre, by holding it in the light of the sun 
they can collect and concentrate all its rays 
at this one point of converge nee ; where tiie 
air will now become rarefied, and any light, 
dry, conibustiblo matter will kindle as soon 
as applied, under the effect of tho lays, which 
hero acquired the substance and active force 
of fire. Some are of opinion that these ves¬ 
tals had no other business than the preser¬ 
vation of this fire; but others conceive that 
they were keepers of other divine secrets, 
concealed from all but themselves, of which 
we have told all that may lawfully ho asked 
or told, in tho life of Camillus. Gcgania 
and Vorenia, it is recorded, were the names 
•of the first two virgins consecrated and or¬ 
dained by Numa; C'anuleia and Tarpeia 
succeeded; Serving afterwards added two, 
and the number of four has continued to the 
present time. 

The statutes prescribed by Numa for the 
vestals were these : that they should take a 
vow of virginity for the space of thirty 
years, the first ten of which they were pi 
speh» in learning their duties, the second 
ten in performing them, and the remaining, 
ten in teaching and instructing others. Thus 
the whole term being completed, it was law¬ 
ful for them to marry, and, leaving the 
sacred order, to choose any condition of life 
that pleased them ; but this permission few, 
as they say, made use of; and in cases where 
they did so, it was observed that their change 
was not a happy one. but accompanied ever 
after with regret and melancholy; so that 
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the greater number, from religious fears and 
scruples, forbore, and continued to old age 
and death in the strict observance of a single 

For this condition he compensated by 
great privileges and prerogatives; as that 
they had power to make a will in the lifetime 
of their father; that they had a free admin¬ 
istration of their own affairs without guard¬ 
ian or tutor, which was the privilege of wo¬ 
men who were the mothers of three children; 
when they go abroad, they have the fasces 
carried before them; and if in their walks 
they chance to meet a criminal on liis way to 
execution, it saves his life, upon oath made 
that the meeting was an accidental one, and 
not concerted or of set purpose. Any one 
who presses upon the chair on which they 
are‘carried, is put to death. If these vestals 
commit any minor fault, they are punishable 
by the liigh-priest only, who scourges the 
offender, sometimes with her clothes off, in 
a dark place, with a curtain drawn between; 
but she that has broken tier vow is buried 
alive near the gate called Collina, where a 
little mound of earth stands, inside the city, 
reaching some little distance, called in Latin 
atjger; under it a narrow room is constructed, 
to which a descent is made by stairs; here 
they prepare a bed, and light a lamp, and 
leave a small quantity of victuals, such as 
bread, water, a pail of milk, and some oil; 
that so that body which had been consecrated 
and devoted to the most sacred service of re¬ 
ligion might not be said to perish by such a 
death as famine. .The culprit herself is put 
in a litter, which they cover over, and tie 
her down with cords on it, so that nothing 
she utters may lie heard. They then take 
her to the forum; all people silently go out 
of the way as she passes, and such as follow 
accompany the bier with solemn and speech¬ 
less sorrow; and, indeed, there is not any 
spectacle more appalling, nor any day ob¬ 
served by the city with greater appearance 
of gloom and sadness. When they come to 
the place of execution, the officers loose the 
cords, and then the high-priest, lifting his 
hands to heaven, pronounces certain prayers 
to himself before the act; then he brings out 
the prisoner, being still covered, and placing 
her upon the steps that lead down to the cell, 
turns away his face with tho rest of the 
priests; the stairs are drawn up after she 
hj,s gone down, and a quantity of earth is 
heaped up over the entrance to the c#lf, so 
.as to prevent it from being distinguished 
from the rest of the mound. This is the pun¬ 
ishment of those who break their vow of 
virginity. 

It is said, also, that Numa built the tem¬ 
ple of Vesta, which was intended for a re¬ 
pository of the holy fire, of a circular form, 
not to represent the figure of the earth, as 
if that were the same as Vesta, but that of 
the general universe, in the centre of which 


[ the Pythagoreans place the element of fire, 
and give it the name of Vesta and the unit; 
and do not hold that the earth is immovable, 
or that it is situated in the centre of the 
globe, but that it keeps a circular motion 
about the seat of fire, and is not in the num¬ 
ber of the primary elements; in this agreeing 
with the opinion of Plato, who, they say, in 
his later life, conceived that the earth held a 
lateral position, and that the central and 
sovereign space was reserved for some nobler 
body. 

There was yet a farther use of the priests, 
and that was to give people directions in 
the national usages at funeral rites. Numa 
taught them to regard these offices, not as a 
pollution, but as a duty paid to the gods be¬ 
low, into wiiose hands the better part of us 
is transmitted ; especially they were to 
worship the goddess Libitina, who presided 
over all the ceremonies performed at burials ; 
whether they meant hereby Proserpina, or, 
as the most learned of the Homans conceive, 
Venus, not inaptly attributing the beginning 
and end of man’s life to the agency of one 
and the same deity. Numa also prescribed 
rules for regulating the days of mourning, 
according to certain times and ages. As, 
for example, a child of three years was not 
to be mourned for at all ; one older, up to 
ten years, for as many months as it was 
years okl; and the longest time of mourning 
for any person whatsoever was not to exceed 
the term of ten months ; which was the time 
appointed for women that lost their husbands 
to continue in widowhood. If any married 
again before that time, by the laws of Numa 
she was to sacrifice a cow big with calf. 

Numa, also, was founder of several other 
orders of priests, two of which 1 shall men¬ 
tion, the Salii and the Feciales, which are 
among the clearest proofs of the devoutness 
and sanctity of his character. These Fecials, 
or guardians of peace, seem to have had their 
name from their office, which was to put a 
stop to disputes by conference and speech; 
for it was not allowable to take up arms until 
they had declared all hopes of accommoda¬ 
tion to be at un end, for in Greek, too, wa 
call it peace when disputes are settled by 
words, and not by |orce. The Homans com¬ 
monly despatched the Fecials, or heralds, to 
those who had offered them injury, request¬ 
ing satisfaction; and, in case they refused, 
they then called the gods to witness, and, 
with imprecations upon themselves and their 
country should they be acting unjustly, so 
declared war; against theij will, or without 
their consent, it was lawful neither for soldier 
nor king to take up arms; the war was begun 
with them, and, when they had first handed 
it over to the commander as a just quarrel, 
then his business was to deliberate of the 
manner and ways to carry it on. It is be¬ 
lieved that the slaughter and destruction 
which the Gauls made of the Romans was a 
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judgment on the city for neglect of this re¬ 
ligious proceeding ; for that when these bar¬ 
barians besieged the Clusinians, FabiusAm- 
bustus was despatched to their camp to ne¬ 
gotiate peace for the beseiged ; and, on their 
returning a rude refusal, Fabius imagined 
that his office of ambassador was at an end, 
and, rashly engaging on the side of the Clu¬ 
sinians, challenged the bravest of the enemy 
to a single combat. It was the fortune of 
Fabius to kill his adversary, and to take his 
spoils ; but when the Gauls discovered it, 
they sent a herald to Home to complain 
against him ; since, before war was declared, 
he had, against the law of nations, made a 
breach of the peace. The matter being de¬ 
bated in the senate, the Fecials were of opin¬ 
ion that Fabius ought to be consigned into 
the hands of the Gauls ; but he, being fore¬ 
warned of their judgment, fled to the people, 
by whose protection and favor he escaped 
the sentence. On this, the Gauls marched 
' with their army to Rome, where having 
taken the Capitol, they sacked the city. The 
particulars of all which are fully given in 
the history of Camillus. 

The origin of the Salii is this. In the 
eighth year of the reign of Nurna, a terrible 
pestilence, which traversed all Italy, ravaged 
likewise the city of Rome ; and the citi¬ 
zens being in distress ami despondent, a 
brazen target, they say, fell from' heaven 
into the hands of Numa, who gave them 
this marvellous account of it : that Kgeria 
and the. Muses had assured him it was sent 
from heaven for the cure and safety of the 
cit}, and that, to keep it secure, he was or¬ 
dered by them to make eleven others, so like 
in dimensions and form to the original that 
no thief should be able to distinguish the 
true from the counterfeit. He farther de¬ 
clared, that he was commanded to conse¬ 
crate to the Muses the place, and the fields 
about it, where they had been chiefly wont, 
to meet with.him, and that the spring which 
watered the fields should be hallowed for the 
use of the vestal virgins, who were to wash 
and cleanse the penetralia of their sanctuarv 
with those holy waters. The truth of ail 
which was speedily verified by the cessation 
° the pestilence. Numa displayed the tar- 
get to the artificers, and bade them show 
their skill m making others like it; all de¬ 
spaired, until at length one Mamurius Ve- 
urius, an excellent workman, happily hit 
TfJ 4, made all so exactly the same 

that Numa himself was at a loss, and could 
not distinguish, o The keeping of these tar¬ 
gets was comrfiitted to the charge of certain 
P ests, called Salii, who did not receive 
eir name, as some tell the story, from 
oaiius, a dancing master, born in Samoth- 
j__ '. or a * Mantinea, who taught the way of 
arms ; but more truly from that 
jumping dance which the Salii themselves 
n*e, when in the month of March they carry 


the sacred targets through the city ; at 
which procession they are habited in short 
frocks of purple, girt with a broad belt stud¬ 
ded with brass ; on their heads they wear a 
brass helmet, and carry in their hands short 
(iaggers, which they clash every now and 
then against the targets. Rut the chief 
thing is the dance itself. They move with 
much grace, performing, in quick time and 
close order, various intricate figures, with a 
great display of strength, and agility. The 
targets were called Aiicilia from their form ; 
for they are not made round, nor like proper 
targets, of a complete circumference, but 
are cut out into a wavy line, the ends of 
w hich are rounded off and turned in at the 
thickest part towards each other : so that 
their shape is curvilinear, or in Greek, 
aiici/hm ; or tile name may come from tuic/n, 
the elbow oil which they are carried. Thus 
'Julia writes, who is eager to make it Greek. 
Hut it might he for that matter, frotn its 
having come down anecathcn, from above ; 
or irom its akesh, or cure of diseases ; or 
nuehmnn lysis, because it put an end to a 
drought ; or trom its annschrsis , or relief 
from calamities, which is the origin of the 
Athenian name Amices, given to Castor and 
Pollux ; if we must, that is, reduce it to 
Greek. The reward which Mamurius re¬ 
ceived for his art was to be mentioned and 
commemorated in the verses which the Salii 
sang, as they danced ill their arms through 
the city ; though some will have it that they 
do not say Veturiuin Mamurium, but Veter- 
em Memoriam, ancient remembrance. 

After Numa had in this manner instituted 
these several orders of priests, he erected, 
near the temple of Vesta, what is called to 
this day Regia, or king’s house, where he 
spent the most part of his time, performing 
divine service, instructing the priests, or 
conversing with them on sacred subjects. 
He had another house upon the Mount Qtii- 
rinalis, the site of which they show to this 
day. In all public processions and solemn 
prayers, criers were sent before to give 
notice to the people that they should forbear 
their work, and rest. They say that the 
Pythagoreans did not allow people to wor¬ 
ship and pray to their gods by die way, but 
would have them go out from their houses 
direct, with their minds set upon the duty, 
and so Numa, in like mqiiner, wished that 
his citizens should neither see nor hear any 
religious service in a perfunctory and inat¬ 
tentive maimer, hut, laying aside all other 
occupations, should apply their minds to 
religion as to a most serious business ; and 
that the streets should be free from all 
noises and cries that accotnpany manual 
labor, and clear for the sacred solemnity. 
Some traces of this custom remain at Rome 
to this day, for, when the consul begins to 
take auspices or do sacrifice, they call out to 
the people, Hoc age, Attend to this, where- 
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by the auditors then present are admonished 
to compose and recollect themselves. Many 
other of his precepts resemble those of the 
Pythagoreans. The Pythagoreans said, for 
example, “ Thou shalt not make a peck- 
measure thy seat to sit on. Thou shalt not 
stir the fire with a sword. When thou goest 
out upon a journey, look not behind thee. 
When thou sacrificest to the celestial gods, 
let it be with an odd number, and when to 
the terrestrial, with even.” The signifi¬ 
cance of each of which precepts they would 
not commonly disclose. So some of Numa’s 
traditions have no obvious meaning. “Thou 
shalt not make libation to the gods of wine 
from an unpruned vine. No sacrifices shall 
be performed without meal. Turn round to 
pay adoration to the gods; sit after you 
have worshipped.” The first two directions 
seem to denote the cultivation and subduing 
of the earth as a part of religion ; and as to 
the turning which the worshippers are to use 
in divine adoration, it is said to represent 
the rotatory motion of the world. But, in 
my opinion, the meaning rather is, that the 
worshipper, since the temples front the east, 
enters with his back to the rising sun : there, 
faces round to the east, and so turns back to 
the god of the temple, by this circular move¬ 
ment referring the fulfilment of bis pray¬ 
ers to both divinities. • Unless, indeed, this 
change of posture may have a mystical 
meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, and sig¬ 
nify to us the instability of human fortune, 
and that, in whatever way God changes and 
turns our' lot and condition, we should rest 
contented, and accept it as right and fitting. 
They say, also, that the sitting after worship 
was to be by way of omen of their petitions 
being granted, and the blessing they asked 
assured to them. Again, as different courses 
of actions are divided by intervals of rest, 
they might seat themselves after the com¬ 
pletion of what they had done, to seek favor 
of the gods for beginning something else. 
And this would very well suit with what we 
had before; the lawgiver wants to habitu¬ 
ate us to make our petitions to the deity not 
by the way, and as it were, in a hurry, when 
we iiave other things to do, but with time 
and leisure to attend to it. By such dis¬ 
cipline and schooling in religion, the city 
passed insensibly into such a submissiveness 
of temper, and stood in such awe and rever¬ 
ence of the virtue of Nuraa, that they re¬ 
ceived, witli an undoubted assurance, what¬ 
ever he delivered, though never so fabulous, 
and thought nothing incredible or impossible 
from him. 

There goes a story that he once invited a 
great number of citizens to an entertain¬ 
ment, at which the dishes in which the meat 
was served were very homely and plain, and 
the repast itself poor and ordinary fare; the 
guests seated, he began to tell them that the 
goddess that consulted with him was then at 


I that time come to him ; when on a sudden 
| the room was furnished with all sorts of 
costly drinking-vessels, and the tables load¬ 
ed with rich meats, and a most sumptuous 
entertainment. But the dialogue which is 
reported to have passed between him and 
Jupiter surpasses all the fabulous legends 
that were ever invented. They say that be¬ 
fore Mount Aventine was inhabited or en¬ 
closed within the walls of the city, two demi¬ 
gods, 1’icus and Faunus, frequented the 
springs and thick shades of that place ; 
which might be two satyrs, or Pans, except 
that they went about Italy playing the same 
sorts of tricks, by skill in drugs and magic, 
as are ascribed by the Greeks to the Dactyli . 
of Mount Ida. Numa contrived one day to ■ 
surprise these demi-gods, by mixing wine ■ 
and honey in the waters of the spring of • 
which they usually drank. On finding > 
themselves ensnared, they changed them-1 
selves iiito various shapes, dropping their 1 
own form and assuming every kind of un¬ 
usual and hideous appearance; but when 
they saw they were safely entrapped, and in 
no possibility of getting free, they revealed 
to him many secrets and future events ; and 
particularly a charm for thunder and light¬ 
ning, still in use, performed with onions 
and'hair and pilchards. Some say they did 
not tell him tJie charm, but by their magic 
brought down Jupiter out of heaven ; and 
that lie then, in an angry manner answer¬ 
ing the inquiries, told Numa, that, if he 
would charm the thunder and lightning, he 
must do it with heads. “ llow,” said 
Numa, “with the heads of onions V ” 

“ No,” replied Jupiter, “ of men.” But 
Numa, willing to elude the cruelty of this 
receipt, turned it another way, saying, 

“ Your meaning is, the hairs of men’s 
heads.” “ No,” replied Jupiter, “ with liv¬ 
ing”-“pilchards,” said Numa, inter¬ 

rupting him. These answers he had learnt 
from Egeria. Jupiter returned again to 
heaven, pacified and ileos, or propitious, 
'i’he place was, in remembrance of him, 
called Ilieium, from this Greek word ; and 
the spell in this'manner effected. 

These stories, laughable as they are, show 
us the feelings which people then, by force 
of habit, entertained towards the deity. 
And Numa’s own thoughts are said to have 
been fixed to that degree on divine objects, 
that he once, when a message was brought 
to him that “ Enemies are approaching,” 
answered with a smile, “ And I am sacrifi¬ 
cing.” It was he, also, that built the tem¬ 
ples of Faith and Terminus, and taught the 
Komans that the name of Faith was the 
most solemn oath that they could swear. 
They still use it ; and to the god Terminus, 
or Boundary, they offer to this day both pub¬ 
lic and private sacrifices, upon the borders 
and stone-marks of their land ; living vic¬ 
tims now, though anciently those sacrifices 
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were solemnized without blood; for Numa 
reasoned that the god of boundaries, who 
watched over peace, and testified to fair 
dealing, should have no concern with blood. 
It is very clear that it was this king who 
first prescribed bounds to the territory of 
Home ; for Romulus would but have openly 
betrayed how much he had encroached on 
his neighbors’ lands, had he ever set limits 
to his own; for boundaries are, indeed, a 
defence to those who choose to observe them, 
but are only a testimony against the dis¬ 
honesty of those who break through them. 
The truth is, the portion of lands which the 
Romans possessed at the beginning was very 
narrow, until Romulus enlarged them by 
war; all those acquisitions Sums now 
divided amongst the indigent commonalty, 
wishing to do away with that extreme want 
which is a compulsion to dishonesty, and, by 
turning the people to husbandry, to bring 
them, as well as their lands, into better or¬ 
der. For there is no employment that givps 
so keen and quick a relish for peace as hus- 
'^ndry and a country life, which leave in 
men all that kind of courage that makes 
them ready to fight in defence of their own, 
while it destroys the license thaf breaks out 
into acts of injustice and rapacity. Numa, 
therefore, hoping agriculture would be a Sort 
of charm to captivate the affections of his 
people to peace, and viewing it rather as a 
means to moral than to economical profit, 
divided all the lands into several parcels, to 
which he gave the name of pagus, or parish, 
uid over every one of them he ordained chief 
iverseers; ami, taking a delight sometimes 
o inspect his colonies in person, he formed 
his judgment of every man’s habits by the 
results; of which being witness himself, he 
preferred those to honors and employments 
who had done well, and by rebukes and 
reproaches incited the indolent and careless 
to improvement. But of all his measures 
the most commended was his distribution of 
the people by their trades into companies or 
guilds; for as the city consisted, or rather 
did not consist of, but was divided into, two 
different tribes, the diversity .between which 
could not be effaced and in the mean time 
prevented all unity and caused perpetual 
tumult and ill-blood, reflecting how hard 
substances that do not readily mix when in 
the lump may, by being beaten into powder, 
in that minute form be combined, he re¬ 
solved to divide the whole population into a 
number of small divisions, and thus hoped, 
by introducing other distinctions, to obliter¬ 
ate the original and great distinction, which 
would be lost among the smaller. So, 
distinguishing the whole people by the sev¬ 
eral arts and trades, he formed the com¬ 
panies of musicians, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, shoemakers, skinners, braziers, and 
potters; atid all other handicraftsmen he 
composed and reduced into a single company, 


appointing every one their proper courts, 
councils, and religious observances. In this 
manner all factious distinctions began, for 
the first time, to pass out of use, no person 
any longer being either thought of or spoken 
of under the notion of a Sabine or a Roman, 
a Romulian or a Tatian; and the new di¬ 
vision became a source of general harmony 
and intermixture. 

He is also much to be commended for the 
repeal, or rather amendment, of that law 
which gives power to fathers to sell their 
children ; he exempted such as were mar¬ 
ried, conditionally that it had been with the 
liking and consent of their parents ; for it 
seemed a hard thing that a woman who had 
given herself in marriage to a man whom 
she judged free should afterwards find her¬ 
self living witii a slave. 

He attempted, also, the formation of a 
calendar, not with absolute exactness, yet not 
without some scientific knowledge, lluring 
the reign of Romulus, they had let their 
months run on without any certain or equal 
term ; some of them contained twenty-days, 
others thirty-five, others more; they had 
no sort of knowledge of the inequality in the 
motions of the sun and moon ; they only 
kept to the one rule that the whole course of 
the year contained three hundred ami sixty 
days. Numa, calculating the difference be¬ 
tween the lunar and the solar year at eleven 
days, for that the moon completed her anni¬ 
versary course in three hundred and fifty- 
four days, and the sun in three hundred and 
sixty-five, to remedy this incongruity doubled 
the eleven (lays, and every other year added 
an intercalary month, to follow February, 
consisting of twenty-two days, and called by 
the Romans the month Mercedinus. This 
amendment, however, itself, in course of 
time, came to need other amendments. He 
also altered the order of the months; for 
March, which was reckoned the first, he put 
into the third place; and January, which was 
the eleventh, he made the first ; and Febru¬ 
ary, which was the twelfth and last, the sec¬ 
ond. Many will have it, that it was Numa, 
also, who added the two months of January 
and February; for in the beginning they had 
tiad a year of ten months; as there are bar¬ 
barians who count only three; the Arcadians, 
in Greece, had but four; the Acarnnnians, 
six. The Egyptian year at first, they say, 
was of one month; afterwards, of four; npd 
so, though they live in the newest of all 
countries, they have the credit of being a, 
more ancient nation than any, and reckon, 
in their genealogies, a prodigious number df 
years, counting months, that is, as years. 
That the Romans, at first,.comprehended 
the whole year within ten, and not twelve 
months, plainly appears by the name of the 
last, December, meaning the tenth month; 
and that March was the first is likewise 
evident, for the fifth month after it was 
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called Quintilis, and the sixth Sextilis, and 
so the rest; whereas, if January and Febru¬ 
ary had, in this account, preceded March, 
Quintilis would have been fifth in name and 
seventh in reckoning. It was also natural, 
that March, dedicated to Mars, should be 
Romulus’s first, and April, named from 
Venus, or Aphrodite, his second month; in 
it they sacrifice to Venus, and the women 
bathe on the calends, or first day of it, with 
myrtle garlands on their heads. But others, 
because of its being p and not ph, will not 
allow of the derivation of this word from 
Aphrodite, but say it is called April from 
apurin, Latin for to open, because that this 
month is high spring, and opens and dis¬ 
closes the buds and flowers. The next is 
called May, from Maia, the mother of Mer¬ 
cury, to whom it is sacred; then June fol¬ 
lows, so called from Juno; some, however, 
derive them from the two ages, old and 
young, mnjores being their name for older, 
and juninres for younger men. To the other 
months they gave denominations according 
to their order; so the fifth was called Quin¬ 
tilis, Sextilis the sixtlf, and tin' rest, Sep¬ 
tember, October, November, and December. 
Afterwards Quintilis received the name of 
Julius, from Crosar who defeated Pompey; 
as also Sextilis that of Augustus, from the 
second Caesar, who had that title. Domi- 
tian, also, in imitation, gave the two other 
following months his own names, of (Jerman- 
icus and Domitianus; but, on his being 
slain, they recovered their ancient denomi¬ 
nations of September and October. The 
two last are the only ones that have kept 
their names throughout without any alter¬ 
ation. Of the months which were added or 
transposed in their order by Nurna, Febru¬ 
ary comes from felirua; and is as much as 
Purification month; in it they make offer¬ 
ings to the dead, and celebrate the Luper- 
calia, which, in most points, resembles a 
urification. January was so called from 
anus, and precedence given to it by Numa 
before March, which was dedicated to the 
god Mars; because, as I conceive, he wished 
to take every opportunity of intimating that 
the arts and studies of peace are to be pre¬ 
ferred before those of war. For this Janus, 
whether in remote antiquity he were a demi¬ 
god or a king, was certainly a great lover of 
civil and social unity, and one who reclaimed 
Then from brutal and savage living; for 
which reason they figure him with two faces, 
.to represent the two states and conditions 
out of the one of which he brought mankind, 
ft) lead them into the other. His temple at 
Roma has two gates, which they call the 
rates of war, fcecause they stand open in 
the time of war, and shut in the times of 
peace; of which latter there was very seldom 
an example, for, as the Roman empire was 
enlarged and extended, it was so encom¬ 
passed with barbarous nations and enemies 


to be resisted, that it was seldom or never at 
peace. Only in the time of Augustus Caesar, 
after he had overcome Antony, this temple 
was shut ; as likewise once before, when 
Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlius were 
consuls; but then it was not long before, 
wars breaking out, the gates were again 
opened. But, during the reign of Numa, 
those gat^s were never seen open a single 
day, but continued constantly shut for a 
space of forty-three years together; such an 
entire and universal cessation of war existed. 
For not only had the people of Rome itself 
been softened and charmed into a peaceful 
temper by the just and mild rule of a pacific 
prince, but even the neighboring cities, as 
if some salubrious and gentle air had blown 
from Rome upon them, began to experience 
a change of feeling, and partook in the 
general longing for the sweets of peace and 
order, and for life employed in the quiet til¬ 
lage of soil, bringing up of children, and wor¬ 
ship of the gods. Festival days and sports, 
and the secure and peaceful interchange of 
friendly visits and hospitalities prevailed all 
through the whole of Italy. The love of 
virtue and justice flowed from Numa’s wis¬ 
dom as from a fountain, and the serenity of 
his spirit diffused itself, like a calm, on all 
sides ; so that the hyperboles of poets were 
flat and tame to express what then existed ; 
as that 

Over the iron shield the spiders hang their threads, 
or that 

Rust eats the pointed spear and double-edged sword. 
No more is heard tiie trumpet’s brazen roar, 

Sweet sleep is banished from our eyes no more. 

For, during the whole reign of Numa, there, 
was neither war, nor sedition, nor innova¬ 
tion in the state, nor anv envy or ill-will to 
his person, nor plot or conspiracy from views 
of ambition. Hither fear of the gods that 
were thought to watch over him, or rever¬ 
ence for iiis virtue, or a divine felicity of 
fortune that in his days preserved human 
innocence, made his reign, by whatever 
means, a living example and verification of 
that saying witich I’lato, long afterwards, 
ventured to pronounce, that the sole and 
only hope of respite or remedy for human 
evils was in some happy conjunction of 
events, which should unite in a single per¬ 
son the power of a king and the wisdom of 
a philosopher, so as to elevate virtue to con¬ 
trol and mastery over vice. The wise man 
is blessed in himself, and blessed also are 
the auditors who can hear end receive those 
words which flow from his mouth ; and per¬ 
haps, too, there is no need of compulsion or 
menaces to affect the multitude, for the 
mere sight itself of a shining and conspic¬ 
uous example of virtue in the life of their 
prince will bring them spontaneously to 
virtue, and to a conformity with that blame¬ 
less and blessed life of good will and mutual 
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concord, supported "by temperance and jus¬ 
tice, which is the highest benefit that human 
means can confer; and he is the truest ruler 
who can best introduce it into the hearts and 
practice of his subjects. It is the praise of 
Nutna that no one seems ever to have dis¬ 
cerned this so clearly as he. 

As to his children and wives, there is a 
diversity of reports by several authors; some 
w ill have it that he never had any'other wife 
than Tatia, nor more children than one 
daughter called Pompilia; others will have 
it that he left also four sous, namely, Pompo, 
l>i,ms, Calpus, and Alainercus, every one of 
whom had issue, and from them descended 
the noble and illustrious families of Pom- 
ponii, Pinarii, Calpurnii, and Jlamerei, 
which for this reason took also the surname 
of Hex, or King. But there is a third set of 
writers who say that these pedigrees are but 
a piece of flattery used by writers, who, to 
gain favor with these great families, made 
i them fictitious genealogies from the lineage 
of Numa; and that Pompilia was not the 
daughter of Tatia, but Lucretia, another 
wife whom he married after he came to his 
kingdom; however, all of them agree in 
opinion that she was married to the .sou of 
that Marcius who persuaded him to accept 
tlie government, ami accompanied hint to 
Koine, where, as a mark of honor, he was 
chosen into the senate, and, after tlnydeath of 
Numa, standing in competition with Tullus 
Hostilius for the kingdom, and being dis¬ 
appointed of the election, in discontent kill¬ 
ed himself; his son Marcius, however, who 
had married Pompilia, continuing at Rome, 
w as the father of Aliens 'Marcius, who suc¬ 
ceeded Tullus Hostilius in the kingdom, 
and was but five years of age when Numa 
died. 

Numa lived something above eighty years, 
and then, as Piso writes, was not taken out 
of the world l»y a sudden or acute disease, hut 
died of old age and by a gradual and gentle 
decline. At his funeral all the glories of his 
life were consummated, when all the neigh-, 
boring states in alliance and amity with 
Rome met to honor and gracisthe rites of his 
interment with garlands and public presents; 
the senators carried the bier on which iiis 
corpse was laid, and the priests followed and 
accompanied the solemn procession ; while 
a general crowd, in which women and chil¬ 
dren took part, followed with such cries and 
weeping as if they had bewailed the death 
and loss of some most dear relation taken 
away in the flowpr of age, and not of an old 
and worn out king. It is said that his body, 
by his particular command, was not burnt, 
but that they made, in conformity with his 
order, two stone coffins, and buried both 
under the hill Janiculum, in one of which 
nis body was laid, and in the other his 
sacred books, which, as the Greek legislators 
their tables, he had. written out for himself, 


but had so long inculcated the contents 
of them, whilst he lived, into the minds and 
hearts of the priests, that their understand¬ 
ings became fully possessed with the whole 
spirit and purpose of them ; and he, there¬ 
fore, bade that they should be buried with 
his body, as though such holy precepts could 
not witliout irreverence be left to circulate 
in mere lifeless writings. For this very 
reason, they say, the Pythagoreans bade 
that their precepts should not be committed 
to paper, but rather preserved in the living 
memories of tiiose who were worthy to 
receive them ; and when some of their out- 
of-the-way and abstruse geometrical pro¬ 
cesses had been divulged to an unworthy 
person, they said the gods threatened to 
punish this wickedness mid profanity by a 
signal and wide-spreading calamity. AVith 
these several instances, concurring to show 
a similarity in the lives of Numa and Py¬ 
thagoras, we may easily pardon those who 
seek to establish the fact of a real acquaint¬ 
ance between them. 

A’alerius Antias writes that the liooks 
vgliicli were buried in the aforesaid chest or 
coffin of stone were twelve volumes of holy 
writ and twelve others of Greek philosophy, 
and that about four hundred years afterwards, 
when P. Cornelius and M. Riebius were con¬ 
suls, in a time of heavy rains, a violent tor¬ 
rent washed away the earth, and dislodged 
the chests of stone ; and, their covers falling 
off, one of them was found wholly empty, 
without the least relic of any human body ; 
in the other were the books before men¬ 
tioned, which the prsetor Petilius having 
read and jierused, made oath in the senate, 
that, in his opinion, it was not fit for their 
contents to be made public to the people ; 
whereupon the volumes were all carried to 
the Comitium, and there burnt. 

It is the fortune of all good men that their 
virtue rises in glory after their deaths, and 
that the envy which evil men conceive 
against them never outlives them long ; 
some have the happiness even to see it die 
before them ; but ill Nutria's case, also, the 
fortunes of the succeeding kings served as 
foils to set off the brightness oHiis reputa¬ 
tion. For after him there were five kings, 
the last of whom ended his old age in ban¬ 
ishment, being deposed from his crown ; of 
the other four, three were assassinated and 
murdered bv treason; the other, who was 
Tullus Hostilius, that immediately succeeded 
Numa, derided his virtues, and especially 
his devotion to religious worship, as a cow¬ 
ardly and mean-spirited occupation, and di¬ 
verted the minds of the people to war ; but 
was checked in these youthful insolences, 
and was himself driven by an acute and tor-, 
menting disease into superstitions wholly 
different from Nuina’s piety, and left others 
also to participate in these terrors when he 
died by the stroke of a thunderbolt. 
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COMPARISON OF NUMA WITH LYCURGUS. 


Having thus finished the lives of Lycur- 
gus and N'lima, we shall now, though the 
work be difficult, put together their points 
of difference as they lie here before our 
view. Theirpoints of likeness are’obvious ; 
their moderation, their religion, their ca¬ 
pacity of government and discipline, their 
both deriving their laws and constitutions 
from the gods. Yet in their common glories 
there are circumstances of diversity; for first 
Numa accepted and Lycurgus resigned a 
kingdom ; .Numa received without desiring 
it, Lycurgus had it and gave it up; the one 
from a private person and a stranger was 
raised by others to be their king, the’ other 
from the condition of a prince voluntarily 
descended to the state of privacy. It was 
glorious to acquire a throne by justice, yet 
more glorious to prefer justice before" a 
throne; the same virtue'wliich made the one 
appear worthy of regal power exalted the 
other to the disregard of it. Lastly, as 
musicians tune their harps, so the one let 
down the high-flown spirits of the people at 
Koine to a lower key, as the other screwed 
them up at Sparta to a higher note, when 
they were sunken low by dissoluteness and 
riot. The harder task was that of Lycur¬ 
gus; for it was not so much his business to 
persuade his citizens to put off their armor 
or ungird their swords, as to cast away their 
gold or silver, ami abandon costly furniture 
and rich tables; nor was it necessary to 
preach to them, that, laying aside their arms, 
they should observe the festivals, and sacrifice 
to the gods, but rather, that, giving up feast¬ 
ing and drinking, they should employ their 
time in laborious and martial exercises; so 
that while the omi effected all by persuasions 
and his people’s love for him, the other, with 
danger and hazard of his person, scarcely in 
the end succeeded. ,\tuna's muse was a 
gentle and loving inspiration, fitting him 
well to turn and sooth his people into peace 
and justice out of their violent and fiery 
tempers; whereas, if we must admit the 
treatment of the Helots to be a part of Ly- 
curgus’s legislation, a most cruel and iniqui¬ 
tous proceeding, we must own that Numa 
w as by a great deal the more humane and 
Greek-like legislator, granting even, to actual 
slaves a license to sit at meat with their 
masters at the feast of Saturn, that they also, 
might have some taste and relish of the 
sweets of liberty. For this custom, too. is 
-ascribed to Numa, whose wish was, they 
conceive, to give a place in the enjoyment of 
the yearly fruits of the soil to those who had' 
helped to produce them. Others will have it 
to be in remembrance of the age of Saturn, 


when there was no distinction between mas¬ 
ter and slave, but all lived as brothers and 
as equals in a condition of equality. 

In general, it seems that both aimed at 
the same design and intent, which was to 
bring their people to moderation and fru¬ 
gality; but of other virtues, the one set his 
affection most on fortitude, and the other on 
justice; unless we will attribute their differ¬ 
ent ways to the different habits and temper¬ 
aments which they had to work upon by 
their enactments; for Numa did not out of 
cowardice or fear affect peace, but because 
he would not be guilty of injustice ; nor did 
Lycurgus promote a spirit of war in his 
eople that they might do injustice to others, 
ut that they might protect themselves by it. 

In bringing the habits they formed in their 
people to a just and happy mean, mitigating 
them where they exceeded, and strengthen¬ 
ing them where they were deficient, both 
were compelled to make great innovations. 
The frame of government which Numa 
formed was democratic and popular to the 
last extreme, goldsmiths and flute-players 
and shoemakers constituting his promiscuous, 
many-colored commonalty. Lycurgus was 
rigid and aristocratical, banishing all the 
base and mechanic arts to the company of 
servants and strangers, and allowing the true 
citizens no implements but the spear and 
shield, the trjule of war only, and the ser¬ 
vice of Mars, and no • other knowledge or 
study but that of obedience to their com¬ 
manding officers, and victory over their ene¬ 
mies. Every sort of money-making was 
forbid them as freemen ; and to make them 
thoroughly so and to keep them so through 
their whole lives, every conceivable concern 
w ith money was handed over, with the cook- 
dug and the waiting at table, to slaves and 
helots. But Numa made none of these dis¬ 
tinctions ; he only suppressed military rapa¬ 
city, allowing free scope to every other means 
of obtaining wealth; nor did he endeavor to 
do away with inequality in this respect, but 
permitted riches to be amassed to any extent, 
and paid no attention to the gradual and 
continual augmentation and influx of pov¬ 
erty ; w hich it was his business at the out¬ 
set, whilst there was as yet no great disparity 
in the estates of men, and wjiilst people still 
lived much in one manner, to obviate, as 
Lycurgus did, and take measures of pre¬ 
caution against the mischiefs of avarice, 
mischiefs not of small importance, but the 
real seed ami first beginning of all the grpat 
and extensive evils of after times. The 
re-division of estates, Lycurgus is not, it 
seems tome, to be blamecl for making, nor 
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Nnma for omitting; this equality was the 
basis and foundation of the one common¬ 
wealth; but at Rome, where the lands had 
been lately divided, there was nothing to 
urge any re-division or anv disturbance of 
the first arrangement, which was probably 
still in existence. 

With respect to wives and children, and 
that community which both, with a sound 
policy, appointed, to prevent all jealousy, 
their methods, however, were different. For 
when a Roman thought himself to have a 
sufficient number of children, in case his 
neighbor who had none should come and re¬ 
quest his wife of him, he had a lawful power 
to give her up to him who desired her, either 
for a certain time, or for good. The Lace¬ 
demonian husband, on the other hand, might 
allow the use of his wife to any other that 
desired to have children by her, and yet still 
keep her in his house, the original marriage 
obligation still subsisting as at first. Nay, 
l many husbands, as we have said, would in¬ 
vite men whom thev thought likely to pro- 
cun- them fine and good looking children into 
their houses. What is the difference, then 
between the two customs? Shall we say 
that the Lacedamionian system Is one of an 
extreme and entire unconcern about their 
Wives, and would cause most people eiuHess 
disquiet and annoyance with pangs and jeal¬ 
ousies.-' the Roman course wears aigair of a 
more delicate acquiescence, draws the veil 
of a new contract over the, change, and con¬ 
cedes the general insupportable,jess of mere 
community t Numa’s directions, too, lor the 
care of young women are better adapted to 
the female sex and to propriety; Lyciirgus's 
are altogether unreserved and* unfeminiue 
and have given a great handle to the poets, 
who call them (lliycus, for example) />hm- 
nomerules bare-thighed; anil give them the 

^ i ffir Eurii,iUcs) of bui,ig wii, ‘ 


WitTmlue 1 ‘o 0 Y°T" men from tho house go out 
" lth thighs that show, and robes that lly about. 

For in fact the skirts of the frock worn by*! 
unmarried girls were not sewn together at 

the ^rT P ;? rt V b f usecl to flyback and show 
the whole thigh bare us tln-y walked. The 
thing is most distinctly given by Sophocles. 

,,,, She, also, the young maid, 

Whose f rock, no robe yet o’er it laid, 

Hermiouu ’ eaV * 8 faerbare thi « h free, 

amfma th i Pir wom ® n - !t said, were bold 
fn thTfW T’ l ve ; bparin K t0 their husbands 
houses” abs °lute mistresses in their 

mattersfre'?^ tb ®, lr °I ,i ' 1,ons about public 
matters fredy, and speaking openly even on 

mns ?m,r H r? rtant subjects*? But the mat- 
Sde^i ree r - h fr B °Z ernme,lt0f N,Una - S till 
high res«' ? t 1Ved a f [ 0 ' n the,r h "sl>andsall that 
tt m l n" 11 h , onor which had been paid 
them under Romulus as a sort of atonement 


for the violence done to them; nevertheless, 
great modesty was enjoined upon them; all 
busy intermeddling forbidden, sobriety in¬ 
sisted on, and silence made habitual. Wine 
they were not to touch at all, nor to speck 
except in their husband’s company, even oil 
the most ordinary subjects. So‘that once 
when a woman had the confidence to plead 
her own cause in a court of judicature, the 
senate, it is said, sent to inquire of the ora- 
, "hat-the prodigy did portend; and, in¬ 
deed, their general good behavior and sub- 
liussi veil ess is justly proved by the record of 
those that were otherwise,; for as the Greek 
historians record in their annals the names 
ot those who first unsheathed (lie sword of 
civil war, or murdered their brothers, or 
were parricides, or killed their mothers, so 
the Roman writers report it as the first ex¬ 
ample, that Spurius Carvilius divorced his 
wife, being a case that never before happen¬ 
ed, m till- space of two hundred and thirty 

years from tlie foundation of the city; and 
that one Tliahoa, the wife of l’inarius, had 
a quarrel (the first instance of the kind) 
'V 1 -,, her mother-in-law, GoganiA, in the reign 
of I arquinius Superbus; so successful was 
the legislator in securing order and good con¬ 
duct in the marriage, relation. Their re¬ 
spective regulations for marrying the young 
women arc in accordance with those for their 
education. Lycurgus made them brides 
when they were of full age and inclination 
tor it. Intercourse, where nature was thus 
consulted, would produce, In- thought, love 
and tenderness, .instead of the dislike and 
tear attending an unnatural compulsion; 
and tlnur bodies, also, would bo bottor able 

to bear the trials of hr.ling and of bearing 

children, m his judgment the one end of 
marriage. 

Tin- Romans, on the other hand, gave 
their .laughters in marriage as early as twelve 
years old, or even under; thus tln-y thought 
their hoilies alike and minds would bo de¬ 
livered to the future husband pure and unde- 
fili-d. Hie way of Lyeurgns seems the more 
natural with a view to the birth of children; 
tin-other, looking to a life to be spent to- 
fjotlior, is moro moral. Howovor, tlio rulos 

r l ?!,V VCUr ~ u 'V Jrtnv U I> for Kuporintoiidfiice 

ot children, thoir collodion into companies, 
their discipline and association, as also his 
exact regulations for their meals, exercises, 
and sports, argue Nuina no more than an or¬ 
dinary lawgiver. Nuina left the whole rfmt- 
ter simply to he decided by the parent’s wishes 
or necessities; he might, if he pleased, make 
his son a husbandman or carpenter, coppur- 
sinith or musician; as if it were of no im- 
1 -ortancc for them to be directed and trained 
up from the beginning to mm and tho same 
common end, or as though it would do for 
them to be like passengers on shipbdard, 
brought thither each for his own ends and 
by his own choice, uniting to aot for the com- 
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mon good only in time of danger upon occa¬ 
sion of their private fears, in general look¬ 
ing simply to their own interest. 

We may forbear, indeed, to blame common 
legislators, who may be deficient in power or 
knowledge. I3ut when a wise man like 
Numa had received the sovereignty over a 
new and docile people, was there any thing 
that would better deserve his attention than 
the education of children, and the training 
up of the young, not to contrariety and dis¬ 
cordance of character, but to the unity of 
the common model of virtue, to which from 
their cradle they should have been formed 
and moulded? One benefit among many' 
that Lycurgus obtained by his course was 
the permanence which it secured to his laws. 
The obligation of oaths to preserve them 
would have availed but little, if he had not, 
by discipline and education, infused them 
into the children’s characters, and imbued 
their whole early life with a love of his gov¬ 
ernment. The result was that the main 
points and fundamentals of his legislation 
continued for above five hundred years, like 
some deep and thoroughly ingrained tincture, 
retaining their hold ufion the nation. But 
Numa’s whole design and aim, the continu¬ 
ance of peace and good-will, on his death 
vanished with him; no sooner did ho expire 
his last breath than the gates of Janus’s 
temple flew wide open, and, as if war had, 
indeed, been kept and caged up within those 
walls, it rushed forth to fill all Italy with 


blood and slaughter; and thus that best and 
justest fabric of things was of no long con¬ 
tinuance, because it wanted that cement 
which should have kept all together, educa¬ 
tion. What, then, some may say, has not 
Home been advanced and bettered by her 
wars? A question that will need a long 
answer, if it is to be one to satisfy men who 
take the better to consist in riches, luxury, 
and dominion, rather than in security, gen¬ 
tleness, and that independence which is ac¬ 
companied by justice. However, it makes 
much for Lycurgus, that, after the Romans 
deserted the doctrine and discipline of Numa, 
their empire grew and their power increased 
so much; whereas so soon as the Lacede¬ 
monians fell from the institutions of Lycur¬ 
gus, they sank from the highest to the low¬ 
est state, and, after forfeiting their suprem¬ 
acy over the rest of Greece, were themselves 
in danger of absolute extirpation. Thus 
much, meantime, Was peculiarly signal and 
almost divine in the circumstances of Numa, 
that he was an alien, and yet courted to 
come and accept a kingdom, the frame of 
which though he entirely altered, yet he per¬ 
formed it by mere persuasion, and ruled a 
ci ty that as yet had scarce become one city, 
without recurring to arms or any violence 
(such as Lycurgus used, supporting himself 
by the aid of the nobler citizens against the 
commonalty), but, by mere force of wisdom 
and justice, established union and harmony 
amongst alL ’ 
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Didymos, the grammarian, in his answer 
to Asclepiades concerning Solon’s Tables of 
Law, mentions a passage of one Philoelcs, 
who states that Solon’s father’s name was 
Euphorion, contrary 1 to the opinion of all 
others who have written concerning him ; 
for they generally agree that he was the son 
of Execestides, a man of moderate wealth 
and power in the city, but of a most noble 
stock, being descended from Codrus ; his 
mother, as lleraclides Ponticus affirms, was 
oousin to Pisistratus’s mother, and the two 
at first were great friends, partly because 
they were akin, and partly because of Pisis¬ 
tratus’s noble qualities and beauty. And 
they say Solon loved him; and that is the 
reason, I suppose, that when afterwards they 
differed about the government, their enmity 
never produced any hot and violent passion, 
they remembered, their old kindnesses, and 
retained— 

* Still in. its embers living the strong fire 
of their love and dear affection. For that 


Solon was not proof against beauty, nor of 
courage to stand up to passion and meet it, 

Hand to hand as in the ring— 
we may conjecture by bis poems, and one of 
his laws, in which there are practices forbid¬ 
den to slaves, which lie would appear, there¬ 
fore, to recomiflend to freemen, l’isistratus, 
it is stated, was similarly attached to one 
Charm us ; he it was who dedicated the figure 
of Love in the Academy, where the runners 
in the sacred torch race light their torches. 
Solon, as Ilermippus writes, when his father 
had ruined his estate in doing benefits and 
kindnesses to other men, though he had 
friends enough that were willing to contribute 
to liis relief, yet was ashamed to be beholden 
to others, since he was descended from a 
family who were accustomed to do kind¬ 
nesses rather than receive them ; and there¬ 
fore applied himself to merchandise in hia 
youth; though others dfcsnre us that he 
travelled rather to get learning and ex¬ 
perience than to make money, it is certain 
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that he was a lover of knowledge, for when 
be was old he would say, that he 

Each day grew older, and learnt something new; 


and yet no admirer of riches, esteeming as 
equally wealthy the man, 

Who hath both gold and silver in his hand. 
Horses and mules, and acres of wheat-land, 

And him whose all is decent food to eat. 

Clothes to his hack and shoes upon his feet. 

And a young wife and child, since so twill be, 
And no more years than will with that agree;— 


and in another place,— 

Wealth I would have, but wealth by wrong procure 
I would not; justice, e’en if slow, is sure. 


And it i 3 perfectly possible for a good man 
and a statesman, without being solicitous 
for superfluities, to show some concern for 
competent necessaries. In his time, as 
Hesiod says,—‘ ‘ Work was a shame to none,” 
nor was any distinction made with respect to 
trade, but merchandise was a noble calling, 
which brought home the good tilings which 
the barbarous nations enjoyed, was the 
occasion of friendship with their kings, and 
a great source of experience. t Some mer¬ 
chants have built great cities, as Protis, the 
founder of Massilia, to whom the Gauls near 
the Rhone were much attached. Some* re¬ 
port also that Thales and Hippocrates the 
mathematician traded; and that Plato de¬ 
frayed the charges of his travels by selling 
oil in Kgypt. Solon’s softness and profuse¬ 
ness, his popular rather than philosophical 
tone about pleasure in his poems, have been 
ascribed to his trading life; for, having suf¬ 
fered a thousand dangers, it wa§ natural they 
should be recompensed with some gratifica¬ 
tions and enjoyments; but that he accounted 
himself rather poor than ricii is evident from 
the lines, 


Some wicked men are rich, some good are poor, 
We will not change our virtue for their store; 
Virtue’s a tiling that none can take away; 

But money changes owners all the day. 


At first he used his poetry only in trifles,' 
not for any serious purpose, lint simply to 
pass away his idle hours; but afterwards he 
introduced moral sentences and state matters, 
which he did, not to record them merely as 
an historian, but'to justify his own actions, 
and sometimes to correct, chastise, and stir 
up the Athenians to noble performances. 
Some report that he designed to put his laws 
into heroic verse, and that they began thus,— 

We humbly bw; a blessing on our laws 
From mighty Jove, and honor, and applause 

philosophy, as most of the wise men 
then, he chiefly esteemed the political part of 
morals; in physics, he was very plain and 
antiquated, as appears by this,— 

It i® the clouds that make the snow and hall, 

And thunder comes from lightning without fail; 


The'sea is stormy when the winds have blown, 
But it deals fairly when ’tis left alone. 

And, indeed, it is probable that at that time 
Thales alone had raised philosophy above 
mere practice into speculation; and the rest 
of the wise men were so called from prudence 
in political concerns. It is said, that they 
had an interview at Delphi, and another at 
Corinth, by the procurement of Periander, 
who made a meeting for them, and a supper. 
But their reputation was chiefly raised by 
sending the tripod to them all, by their 
modest refusal, and complaisant yielding to 
one another. For, as the story goes, some 
of the Conns fishing with a net, some stran¬ 
gers, Milesians, bought the draught at a 
venture; the net brought up a golden tripod, 
which, they say, Helen, at her return from 
Troy, upon the remembrance of an old 
prophecy, threw in there. Now, the stran¬ 
gers at first contesting with the fishers about 
the tripod, and the cities espousing the quar¬ 
rel so far as to engage themselves in a war, 
Apollo decided tile controversy by command¬ 
ing to present it to the wisest man; and first 
it was sent to Miletus to Thales, the Coans 
ffeely presenting hibi with that, for which 
they fought against the whole body of the 
Milesians; but, Thales declaring llias ttie 
wiser person, it was sent to him; from him 
to another; and so, going round them all, it 
came to Thales a second time; and, at last, 
being carried from Miletus to Thebes, was 
there dedicated to Apollo Ismenius. Theo¬ 
phrastus writes that it was first presented to 
Bias at Priene; qnd next to Tlmlcs at Mile¬ 
tus, and so through all it returned to Bias, 
and was afterwards sent to Delphi. This is 
the general report, only some, instead of a 
tripod, say this present was a cup sent by 
CreeSus; others, a piece of plate that one 
Bathycles had left. It is stated, that Ana- 
charsis and Solon, arid Solon and Thales, 
were familiarly acquainted, and some, have 
delivered parts of their discourse; for, they 
say, Anacharsis, coining to Athens, knocked 
at Solon’s door, and tot'd him, that he, being 
a stranger, was come to lie his guest, and 
contract a friendship with him; and Solon 
replying, “ it is better to make friends at 
home,” Anacharsis replied, “ Then you that 
are at home make friendship with me.” So¬ 
lon, somewhat surprised at the readiness-of 
the repartee, received him kindly, and kept 
him some time with him, being already en¬ 
gaged in public business and the eompilatum 
of his laws; which when Anacharsis under¬ 
stood, he laughed at him for imagining tha. 
dishonesty and covetousness of his country¬ 
men could be restrained by written laws, 
which were like spiders’ webs, and would 
catch, it is true, the weak* and poor, but 
easily be broken by the mighty and rich. To 
this Solon rejoined that men keep their prom- 
ifles wiien neither side can get any tiling by 
the breaking of them; and he would so fit 
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his laws to the citizens, that all should under¬ 
stand it was more eligible to be just than to 
break the laws. But the event rather agreed 
with the conjecture of Anacharsis than So¬ 
lon’s hope. Anacharsis, being once at the 
Assembly expressed his wonder at the fact 
that in Greece wise men spoke and fools de¬ 
cided. 

Solon went, they say, to Thales at Miletus, 
and wondered that Thales took no care to get 
him a wife and children. To this, Thales 
made no answer for the present; but a few 
days after procured a stranger to pretend 
that he had left Athens ten days ago; and 
Solon inquiring what news there, the man 
according to his instructions, replied, “ None 
but a young man’s funeral which the whole 
city attended; for he was the son, they said 
of an honorable man, the most virtuous of 
the citizens, who was not then at home, but 
had been traveling a long time.” Solon re¬ 
plied “ What a miserable man is hel But 
what was his name? ” “ I have heard it,” 

says the man “ but have now forgotten it, 
only there was a great talk of his wisdom and 
his justice.” Tims So|,on was drawn on by 
every answer, and his fears heightened, till 
at last, being extremely ■concerned, he men¬ 
tioned his own name, and asked the stranger 
if that young man was called Solon’s son; 
and the stranger assenting he began to beat 
his head, and to do and say all that is usual 
with men in transports of grief. But Thales 
took his hand, and, with a smile, said, 
“These things, Solon, keep me from mar¬ 
riage and rearing children, which are too 
great for even your constancy to support; 
however, be not concerned at the report, for 
it is a fiction.” This Hermippus relates, 
from Patascus, who boasted that he had 
iEsop’s soul. 

However, it is irrational and poor-spirited 
not to seek conveniences for fear of losing 
them, for upon the same account we should 
not allow ourselves to like wealth, glory, or 
wisdom, since we may fear to be deprived of 
all these; nay, even virtue itself, than which 
there is no greater nor more desirable pos¬ 
session, is often suspended by sickness or 
drugs. Now Thales, though unmarried, 
could not be free from solicitude, unless he 
. likewise felt no careforhis friends, his kins¬ 
man or his country ; yet we are told he 
adopted Cybisthus, his sister’s son. For 
the soul, having a principle of kindness in 
itself, and being born to love, as well as 
erceive, think, or remember, inclines and 
xes upon some stranger, when a man has 
none of his own to embrace. And alien 
or illegitimate objects insinuate themselves 
into his affections, as into some estate that 
lacks lawful heirs; and with affection come 
anxiety and care; insomuch that you may 
see men that use the strongest language 
against the marriage-bed and the fruit of it, 
when some servants’ or concubine’s child is 


sick or dies,* almost killed with grief, and 
abjectly lamenting. Some have given way. 
to shameful and desperate sorrow'at the loss 
of a dog or horse; others have borne the 
deaths of virtuous children without any ex¬ 
travagant or unbecoming grief, have passed 
the rest of their lives like men, and accord¬ 
ing to the principles of reason. It is not 
affection, it is weakness, that brings men, 
unarmed against fortune by reason, into 
these endless pains and terrors ; and they 
indeed have not even the present enjoyment 
of what they doat upon, the possibility of 
the future loss causing them continual pangs, 
tremors, and distresses. We must not pro¬ 
vide against the loss of wealth by poverty, 
or of friends by refusing all acquaintance, or 
of children by having none, but by morality 
and reason. But of this too much. 

Now, when the Athenians were tired with 
a tedious and difficult war that they con¬ 
ducted against the Megarians for the island 
Salamis, and made a law that it should be 
death for any man, bv writing or speaking, 
to assert that the city ought to endeavor to 
recover it, Solon, vexed at the disgrace, and 
perceiving thousands of the youth wished 
for somebody to begin, but did not dare to 
stir first for fear of the law, counterfeited a 
distraction, and by his own family it was 
spread about the city that lie was mad. He 
then secretly composed some elegiac verses, 
and getting them by heart, that it might 
seem extempore, ran out into the market¬ 
place with a cap upon his head, and, the 
leople gathering about him, got upon the 
lerakl’s stand, and sang that elegy which 
begins thus;— 

I am a herald come from Salamis the fair, 

My news from thence my verses shall declare. 

The poem is called Salamis, it contains 
an hundred verses, very elegantly written ; 
when it had been sung, his friends com¬ 
mended it, and especially Pisistratus exhort¬ 
ed the citizens to obey his directions; inso¬ 
much that they recalled the law, and re¬ 
newed the war under Solon’s conduct. 
The popular tale is, tiiat with Pisistratus 
he sailed to Colias, and, finding the 
women, according to the custom of the 
country there, sacrificing to Ceres, he 
sent a trusty friend to Salamis, who 
should pretpim himself a renegade, and ad¬ 
vise them, if they desired to seize the chief 
Athenian women, to come with him at once 
to Colias ; the Megarians presently sent off 
men in the vessel witii him ; and Solon, see¬ 
ing it put off from the island, commanded 
the women to be gone, and some beardless 
youths, dressed in their clothes, their shoes, 
and caps, and privately armed with dag¬ 
gers, to dance and play near the shore till 
thfe enemies had landed and the vessel was 
in their power. Things being thus ordered, 
the Megarians were allured with the appear- 
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ance, and, coming to the shore, jumped out, 
eager who should first seize a prize, so that 
not one o£ them escaped; and the Athenians 
set sail for the island and took it. 

Others say that it was not taken this way, 
but that he first received this oracle from 
Delphi: 

Those jierocs that in fair Asopia rest, 

All buried with their faces to the west, 

Go and appease with offerings of the best; 

and that Solon, sailing by night to the 
island, sacrificed to the heroes Periphemus 
and G’ychreus, and then taking five hundred 
Athenian volunteers (a law having passed 
that those that took the island should be 
highest in the government), with a number 
of fisher-boats and one thirty-oared ship, 
anchored in a bay of Salamis that looks 
towards Nissea ; and the Megarians that 
were then in the island, hearing only an un¬ 
certain report, hurried to their arms, and 
sent a ship to reconnoitre the enemies. This 
ship Solon took, and, securing the Mega¬ 
rians, manned it with Athenians, and gave 
them orders to sail to the island with as 
much privacy as possible; meantime he, 
with the other soldiers, marched 1 against the 
Megarians by land, and whilst they were 
fighting, those from the ship took the city. 
And this narrative is confirmed by the fol¬ 
lowing solemnity, that was afterwards ob¬ 
served : an Athenian ship ijsed to sail si¬ 
lently at first to the island, then, with noise 
and a great shout, one leapt out armed, and 
with a loud cry ran to the promontory Sei- 
radium to meet those that approached upon 
the land. And just by there stands a tem- 
le which Solon dedicated to Mars. For he 
eat the Megarians, and as many as were 
not killed in the battle he sent away upon 
conditions. 

The Megarians, however, still contending, 
and both sidfs having received considerable 
losses, they chose the Spartans for arbitrators. 
Now, many affirm that Ilomer’s authority 
did Solon a considerable kindness, and that,, 
introducing a line into the Catalogue of 
Ships, when the matter wyis to be deter¬ 
mined, he read the passage as follows: 

Twelve shins from Salamis stout Ajax brought, 
And ranked his men whero the Athenians fought. 

The Athenians, however, call this but an 
idle story, and report that Solon made it*a]>- 
pear to the judges, that Philaeus and Eury- 
saces, the sons of Ajax, being made citizens 
of Athens, gave them the island, and that 
one of them dvfelt at Brauron iu Attica, the 
other at Melite ; and they have a township 
of Philaidm, to which Pisistratus belonged, 
deriving its name from this Philscus. Solon 
took a farther argument against tlie Mega¬ 
rians from the dead bodies, which, he sitid. 
were not buried after their fashion, but ac¬ 
cording to the Athenian ; for the Megarians 


turn the corpse to the east, the Athenians to 
the west. But Ifereas the Megarian, denies 
this, and affirms that they likewise turn the 
body to the west, and also that the Athen¬ 
ians have a separate tomb for everybody, 
but the Megarians put two or three into 
one. However, some of Apollo’s oracles, 
where he calls Salamis Ionian, made much 
for Solon. This matter was determined by 
five Spartans, Critolaidas, Amompharetus, 
Ilypseebidas, Anaxilns, and Cleomenes. 

For this, Solon grew famed and powerful; 
but his advice in favor of defending the or¬ 
acle at Delphi, to give aid, and not to suffer 
the Cirrh.-cans to profane it, but to maintain 
the honor of the god, got him most reputo 
among the Greeks ; .for upon his persuasion 
the Amphirtyons undertook the war, as 
amongst others, Aristotle affirms, in his 
enumeration of the victors at the Pythian 
games, where he makes Solon the author of 
this counsel. Solon, however, was not gen¬ 
eral in that expedition, ns Ilermippus states, 
out of Evanthes the Samian ; for yEschines 
tlie orator says no such thing, and, in the 
Delphian register, .)lenia'on, not Solon, is 
named as commander of the Athenians. 

Now the Cylonian ]iollution had a long 
while disturbed the commonwealth, ever 
since the time when Megacles the arclion 
persuaded the conspirators with Cylon that 
took sanctuary in Minerva’s temple to come 
down and stand to a fair trial. And they, ty¬ 
ing a thread to the image, and holding one end 
of it, went down to the tribunal ; hut when 
they came to tin* temple of the Furies, the 
thread broke of its own accord, 111*011 which, 
as if the goddess lmd refused them protec¬ 
tion, they were seized by Megacles and tho 
other magistrates ; ns many as were w ithout 
the temples were stoned, those that fled for 
sanctuary were butchered at the altar, 
and only those escaped who made supplica¬ 
tion to the wives of the magistrates. But 
they from that time were considered under 
pollution, andngarded with hatred. The 
remainder of the faction of Cvlon grew 
strong again, and luul continual quarrels 
with the family of Megacles; and now the 
quarrel being at its height, and the people di¬ 
vided, Solon, being in reputation, interposed 
with the chiefest of the Athenians, and by 
entreaty and admonition persuaded the pol¬ 
luted to submit to a trial and the decision of 
three hundred noble citizens. And Myron 
of I’lilya Ijeing their accuser, they wirre 
found guilty, and as many as worn then 
alive were banished, and the bodies of the 
dead were dug up, and scattered beyond the 
confines of the country. In the midst of 
these distractions, tlie Mfgarians falling 
upon them, they lost Nistea and Sulamis 
again; besides, the city was disturbed with 
superstitious fears and strange appearances, 
and the priests declared that the sacrifices 
intimated some villanies and pollutions that 
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were to be expiated. Upon this, they sent 
for Epimenides the Phiestian from Crete, 
who is counted the seventh wise man by 
those that will not admit Periander into 
the number. He seems to have been thought 
a favorite of heaven, possessed of knowledge 
in all the supernatural and ritual parts of 
religion; and therefore, the men of his age 
called him a new Cures, and son of a nymph 
named iialte. When he came to Athens, 
and grew acquainted with Solon, he served 
him in many instances, and prepared the 
way for his legislation. He made them 
moderate in their forms of worship, and 
abated their mourning by ordering some 
sacrifices presently after the funeral, and 
taking off those severe jin d barbarous cere¬ 
monies which the women usually practised ; 
but the greatest benefit was his purifying 
and sanctifying the city, by certain pro¬ 
pitiatory and expiatory lustrations, and 
foundation of sacred buildings, by that 
means making them more submissive to 
justice, and more inclined to harmony. It 
is reported that, looking upon Munychia, 
and considering a long while, he said to 
those that stood by, “ lfow blind is man in 
future things ! for did the Athenians foresee 
what mischief this would do their city, they 
would even eat it with their own teeth to be 
rid of it” A similar anticipation is as¬ 
cribed to Thales ; they say he commanded 
his friends to bury him in an obscure and 
contemned quarter of the territory of Mile¬ 
tus, saying that it should some day be the 
market-place of the Milesians. Epimenides, 
being much honored, and receiving from the 
city rich offers of large gifts and privileges, 
requested but one branch of the sacred olive, 
ana, on that being granted, returned. 

The Athenians, now the Cylonian sedition 
was over and the polluted gone into banish¬ 
ment, fell into their old quarrels about the 
government, there being as many different 
parties as there were diversities in the coun¬ 
try. The Hill quarter favored democracy, 
the Plain, oligarchy, and those that lived by 
the Sea-side stood for a mixed sort of govern¬ 
ment, and so hindered either of the other par¬ 
ties from prevailing. And the disparity of 
fortune between the rich and the poor, at that 
time, also reached its height; so that the city 
seemed to be in a truly dangerous condition, 
and no other means for freeing it from dis¬ 
turbances and settling it, to be jwssible but a 
despotic power. All the people were indebted 
to the rich; and either they tilled their land 
for their creditors, paying them a sixth part 
of the increase, and were, therefore, called 
Hectemorii and Thetes, or else they engaged 
their body for t£ie debt, and might be seized, 
and either sent into slavery at home, or sold 
to strangers; some (for no law forbade it) 
were forced to sell their children, or fly their 
country to avoid the cruelty of their credit¬ 
ors ; but the most part and the bravest of 


them began Ao combine together and encour¬ 
age one another to stand to it, to choose a 
leader, to liberate the condemned debtors, 
divide the land, and change the government. 

Then the wisest of the Athenians, perceiv¬ 
ing Solon was of all men the only one not 
implicated in the troubles, that lie had not 
joined in the exactions of the rich, and was 
not involved in the necessities of-the poor, 
pressed him to succor the commonwealth 
and compose the differences. Though Pha- 
nias the Lesbian affirms, that Solon, to save 
his country, put a trick upon both parties, 
and privately promised the poor a division 
of the lands, and the rich, security for their 
debts. Solon, however, himself, says that it 
was reluctantly at first that lie engaged in 
state affairs, being afraid of the pride of one 
party and the greediness of the other; he 
was chosen archoa, however, after Piiilom- 
brotus, and empowered to be an arbitrator 
and lawgiver; the rich consenting because 
tie was wealthy, the poor because lie was 
honest. There was a saying of his current 
before the election, that when tilings are even 
there never can be war, and this pleased 
both parties, the wealthy and the poor; the 
one conceiving him to mean, when all have 
their fair proportion; the others, when all 
are. absolutely equal. Thus, there being 
great holies on both sides, the chief men 
pressed .Solon to take the government into 
liis own hands, and, when he was once settled, 
manage the business freely and according to 
liis pleasure; and many of the commons, 
perceiving it would be a difficult change to 
be effected by law and reason, were willing 
to have one wise and just man set over the 
affairs; and some say that Solon had this 
oracle from Apollo— 

Take the mid-seat, and he the vessel’s guide; 

Many in Athens are upon your side. 

But chiefly his familiar friends" chid him for 
disaffecting monarchy only because of the 
name, as if the virtue of the ruler could not 
.make it a lawful form; Euboea had made 
this experiment when it chose Tynnondas, 
and Mitylene, which had made Pittacus its 
prince; yet this could not shake Solon’s 
resolution ; but, as they say, he replied to his 
friends.that it was true a tyranny was a very 
fair spot, but it had no way down from it; 
and in a copy of verses to Phocus he writes — 

'—that I spared ray land, 

And withheld from usurpation and from violence 
my hand, 

And forbore to fix a staiu and a disgrace on my 
good name, 

I regret not; 1 believe that it will be my chiefest 
fame. 

From which it is manifest that he was a man 
of great reputation before he ghve his laws. 
THe several mocks that were put upon him 
for refusing the power, he records in these 
words,— 
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Solon surely was a dreamer, and a man of simple 

When the’ gods would give him fortune, he of his 
own will declined ; 

When the net was lull of fishes, over-heavy tliink- 

He declined to haul it np, through want of heart 
and want of wit .... ,. 

Had but 1 that chance of riches and of kingship, 
for one day, . „ . , 

I would give my skin for flaying, and my house to 
die away. 

Thus he makes the many and the low 
people speak of him. Yet, though he re¬ 
fused the government, he was not too mild 
in the affair ; he did not show himself mean 
and submissive to the powerful, nor make 
iiis laws to pleasure those that chose him. 
For where it was well before, he applied no 
remedy, nor altered any thing, for fear least, 

Overthrowing altogether and disordering the state, 

he should be too weak to new-model and 
recompose it to a tolerable condition ; but 
what he thought he could effect by persua¬ 
sion upon the pliable, and by force upon the 
stubborn, this he did, as he himself says, 

With force and justice working both in one. 

And, therefore, when he was afterwards 
asked if he had left the Athenians tlje best 
laws that could be given, he replied, “ The 
best they could receive.” The way which, 
the moderns say, the Athenians have of 
softening the badness of a thing, by inge¬ 
niously giving it some pretty and innocent 
appellation, calling harlots, for example, 
mistresses, tributes customs, a garrison a 
guard, and the jail the chamber, seems 
originally to have been Solon’s contrivance, 
who called cancelling debts Seisacthea, a 
relief, or disencumbrance. For the first 
thing which he "Settled was, that what debts 
remained should be forgiven, and no man, 
for the future, should engage the body of 
his debtor for security. Though some, as 
Androtiou, affirm that the debts were not 
cancelled, bqt the interest eyily lessened, 
which sufficiently pleased the people; so that 
they named this benefit the Seisacthea, 
together with the enlarging their measures, 
and raising the value of their money; for he 
made a pound, which before passed for 
seventy-three drachmas, go for a hundred ; 
so that, though the number of pieces in the 
payment was equal, the value was less ; 
which proved a considerable benefit to those 
that were to disAarge great debts, and no 
loss to the creditors. But most agree that it 
was the taking off the debts that was called 
Seisacthea, which is confirmed by some 
laces in his poem, where he takes honor to 
imself, that 

The mortgage-stones that covered her, by me 
Removed,—the land tlmt wae a slave is free: 


that some who had been seized for their 
debts he had brought back from other coun¬ 
tries, where 

—so far their lot to roam, 

They liad forgot the language of their home; 

and some he had set at liberty,— 

"Who here in shameful servitude were held. 

While he was designing this, a most vexa¬ 
tious thing happened ; for when he had 
resolved to take off the debts, and was con¬ 
sidering the proper form and fit beginning 
for it, he told some of his friends. Comm, 
Clinias, and Hipponicus, in whom he had a 
great deal of confidence, that he would not 
meddle with the lands, but only free the 
people from their debts ; upon which, tin*)', 
using their advantage, made haste and bor¬ 
rowed some considerable sums of money, 
and purchased some large farms ; and wheu 
the law was enacted, they kept the posses¬ 
sions, and would not return the money; which 
brought Solon into great suspicion ami 
dislike, as if lie himself had not been abused, 
lmk was concerned in the contrivance. Hut 
he gresently stopped this suspicion, by re¬ 
leasing his debtors of five talents (for he had 
lent so much), according to the law ; others, 
as l’olyzelus the Rhodian, say fifteen; his 
friends, however, were ever afterward called 
Chreocopidas, repudiators. 

In this lie pleased neither party, for the 
rich were angry for their money, and the 
poor that the land was not divided, and, as 
Lycurgus ordered in his commonwealth, all 
men reduced to equality. lie, it is true, 
being the eleventh from Hercules, and having 
reigned many years in Lacedamion, had got 
a great reputation and friends and power, 
whieliliecoulilu.se ill modelling his state; 
and, applying force more than persuasion, 
insomuch that lie lost his eye ill the scuffle, 
was able to employ the most effectual means 
for the safety and harmony of a state, by 
not permitting any to be pair or rich in bis 
Commonwealth. Solon could not rise tsi that 
in his polity, being but a citizen of the mid¬ 
dle classes; yet he acted fully up to the height 
of his power, having nothing but the good¬ 
will and good opinion of his citizens to rely 
on; and that he offended the most part, who 
looked for another result, he declares in tile 
words, 

*• 

Formerly they boasted of me vainly; with averted 
eyes 

Now they look askance upon me; friends no more, 
but enemies. 

And yet had any other man, he says, re¬ 
ceived the same power, s 

He would not have forborne, nor let alone, 

But made the fattest of the milk his own. 

Soon, however, becoming sensible of the good 
that was done, they laid by their grudges, 
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made a public sacrifice, calling it Seisac- i 
thea, and cho.se Solon to new-model and i 
make laws for the commonwealth, giving f 
him the entire power over everything, their ; 
magistracies, their assemblies, courts, and ] 
councils; that he should appoint the number, ' 
times of meeting, and what estate they must 1 
have that could be capable of these, and : 
dissolve or continue any of the present con- i 
stitutions, according to his pleasure. 

First, then, he repealed all Draco’s laws, 1 
except those concerning homicide, because 1 
they were too severe, and the punishments i 
too great; for death was appointed for almost 
all offences, insomuch that those that were ; 
convicted of idleness were to die, and those i 
that stole a cabbage or an apple to suffer 
even as villians that committed sacrilege or 
murder. So that Demades, in after time, 
was thought to have said very happily, that 
Draco’s laws were written not with ink, hut 
blood; and he himself, being once asked why 
he made death the punishment of most 
offences, replied, “ Small ones deserve that, 
and I have no higher for the greater crimes.” 

Next, Solon, being willing to continue the 
magistracies in the hands of the rich gien, 
and yet receive the people into the other part 
of the government, took an account of the 
citizen’s estates, and those that were worth 
five hundred measures of fruit, dry and li¬ 
quid, he placed in the first rank, calling them 
Pentacosiomedimni; those that could keep 
an horse, or were worth three hundred meas¬ 
ures, were named Hippada Teluntes, and 
made the second class; the Zeugitm, that 
had two hundred measures, were in the third; 
and all the others were called Thetes, who 
were not admitted to any office, but could 
come to the assembly, and act as jurors; 
which at first seemed nothing, but after¬ 
wards was found an enormous privilege, as 
almost every matter of dispute came before 
them in this latter capacity. Even in the 
cases which he assigned to the archon’s cog¬ 
nizance, he allowed an appeal to the courts. 
Besides, it is said that he was obscure ami 
ambigioHS in the wording of his laws, on 
purpose to increase the honor of his courts ; 
for since their differences could not be ad¬ 
justed by the letter, they would have to bring 
all their causes to the judges, who thus were 
in a manner masters of the laws. Of this 
equalization he himself makes mention in I 
this manner: 

Such power I gave the people as might do, 

Abridged not wliat they had, now lavished new. 
Those that were great in wealth and high iu place, 
•My coansul likewise kept from all disgrace. 

Before them both I held my shield of might, 

And let not either touch the other’s right. 

And for the greater security of the weak 
commons, he gave general liberty of iudict- 
ing for an act of injury; if any one was beat¬ 
en, maimed, or suffered any violence, any 
man that would and was able, might prose¬ 


cute the wrongdoer; intending by this to 
accustom the citizens, like members of the 
same body, to resent and be sensible of one 
another’s injuries. And there is a saying of 
his agreeable to this law, for, being asked 
what city was best modelled, “That,” said 
he, “ where those that are not injured try 
and punish the unjust as much as those that 
are.” 

When he had constituted the Areopagus of 
those who had been yearly archons of which 
he himself was a member therefore, observing 
that the people, now free from their debts, 
were unsettled and imperious, he formed 
another council of four hundred, a hundred 
out of each of the four tribes, which was to 
inspect all matters before they were pro¬ 
pounded to the people, and to take care that 
nothing but what had been first examined 
should be brought before the general assem¬ 
bly. The upper council, or Areopagus, he 
made inspectors and keepers of the laws, 
conceiving that the commonwealth, held by 
these two councils, like anchors, would be 
less liable to be tossed by tumults, and the 
people be more quiet. Such is the general 
statement, that Solon instituted the Areop¬ 
agus; which seems to be confirmed, be¬ 
cause Draco makes no mention of the Areop- 
agites, hut in all causes of blood refers to 
tile Ephetas; yet Solon’s thirteenth table 
contains the eighth law set down in these 
very words : “ Whoever before Solon’s ar- 

chonship were disfranchised, let them be re¬ 
stored, except those that, being condemned 
by the Areopagus, Ephetse, or in the l’ryta- 
neum by the kings, for homicide, murder, 
or designs against the government, were in 
banishment when tins law was made;” and 
these words seem to show that the Areop¬ 
agus existed before Solon’s laws, for who 
could be condemned by that council before 
his time, if lie was the first that instituted 
the court? unless, which is probable, there is 
some ellipsis, or want of precision, in the 
language, and it should run thus :—“ Those 
that are convicted of such offences as belong 
to the cognizance of the Areopagites, Ephe- 
tic, or tiie Frytanes, when this law was 
made,” shall remain still in disgrace, whilst' 
others are restored; of this the reader must 
judge. 

Amongst his other laws, one is very pecu¬ 
liar and surprising, which disfranchises all 
who stand neuter in a sedition ; for it seems 
he would not have anyone remain insensible 
and regardless of the public good, and secu¬ 
ring his private affairs, glqry that he has no 
feeling of the distempers of his country; 
but at once join with the good party and 
those that have the right npon their side, as- 
: sist and venture with them, rather than keep 
• out of harm’s way and watch who would get 

■ the better. It seems an absurd and foolish 
’ law which permits an heiress, if her lawful 

■ husband fail her, to take bis nearest kins- 
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man ; yet some say this law was well con¬ 
trived against those, w ho, conscious of their 
own unfitness, yet, for the sake of the por¬ 
tion, would match with heiresses, and make 
use of law to put a violence upon nature; 
for now, since she can quit him for whom 
she pleases, they would either abstain from 
such marriages, or continue them with dis¬ 
grace, aud suffer for their covetousness and 
designed affront; it is well done, moreover, 
to confine her to her husband’s nearest kins¬ 
man, that the children may be of the same 
family. Agreeable to this is the law that the 
bride and bridegroom shall be shut into a 
chamber, and eat a quince together; and 
that the husband of an heiress shall consort 
with her thrice a month; for though there 
be no children, yet it is an honor and due 
affection which an husband ought to pay to 
a virtuous, chaste wife; it takes off all petty 
differences, and will not permit their little 
quarrels to proceed to a rupture. 

In all other marriages he forbade dowries 
to be given; the wife was to have three suits 
ofclothes, a little inconsiderable household 
stuff, and that was all; for he would not 
have marriages contracted for gain or an es¬ 
tate, but hr pure love, kind affection, and 
birth of children. When the mother ol 
Dionysius desired him to marry her to out! of 
his citizens, “Indeed,” said he, “bymytyr- 
anny I have broken my country’s laws, but 
cannot put a violence upon tlgise of nature 
by an unseasonable marriage.” Such disor¬ 
der is never to be suffered in a common¬ 
wealth, nor such unseasonable and unloving 
and unperforming marriages, which attain 
no due end or fruit ; any provident governor 
or lawgiver might say to an old man that 
takes a young w ife what is said to I’hiloc- 
tetes lu the tragedy,— 

Truly, in a fit state thou to marry! 

and if he finds a young man, with a rich and 
elderly wife, growing fat in his place, like 
tile partridges, remove him to a young wo¬ 
man of proper age. And of this enough. 

Another commendable lavj of Solon’s is 
that which forbids men to speak evil of the 
dead ; for it is pious to think the deceased 
sacred, and just, not to meddle with those 
that are gone, and politic, to prevent the 
perpetuity of discord. lie likewise forbade 
them to speak evil of the living in the tem¬ 
ples the courts of justice, the public offices, 
or at the games, or else to pav three drach¬ 
mas to the person, and two to the public. For 
ever to he abl# to control passion shows a 
eak nature and ill-'breeding; and always 
to moderate it is very hard, and to some im- 
possjble. And laws must look to possibili- 
if the maker designs to punish few in 
er to their amendment, ana not many to 
no purpose. 

• “ e likewise much commended for his 


law concerning wills; for before him none 
could be made, but all the wealth and estate 
of the deceased belonged to his family; but 
he by permitting them, if they had no 
children, to bestow it on whom they pleased, 
showed that lie esteemed friendship a strong¬ 
er tie than kindred, and affection than ne¬ 
cessity; and made every mail’s estate truly 
his own. Vet lie allowed not all sorts of 
legacies, but those only which were not ex¬ 
torted by the frenzy of a disease, charms, 
imprisonnirnt. force, or the persuasions of a 
Wife; with good reason thinking that being 
seduced into wrong was as bad as being 
forced, and that between deceit and neces¬ 
sity, flattery and compulsion, there was 
little difference, since both may equally 
suspend the exercise of reason. 

He regulated the walks, feasts, and mourn¬ 
ing of the women, aud took away every 
thing that was either unbecoming or immod¬ 
est ; when they walked abroad, no more 
than three articles of dress were allowed 
them; an obol's worth of meat and drink; 
and no basket above a cubit high; and at 
night they were not .to go about unless in a 
eh,mot w ith a torch before them. Mourners 
tearing themselves to raise pity, nnd set 
wailings, and at one man’s funeral to lament 
for another, he forbade. To offer an ox at 
the grave was not permitted, nor to bury 
above three pieces of dress with the body, or 
visit the tombs of any besides their own 
family, unless at the very funeral; most of 
which are likewise forbidden by our laws, 
but this is further added in ours, that those 
that are convicted of extravagance in their 
mournings, are to be punished as soft and 
effeminate by the censors of women. 

Ooserviug tile city to be filled with persons 
that flocked from all parts into Attica for 
security of living, and that most of the 
country was barren and unfruitful, and that 
traders at sea import nothing to those that 
could give them nothing in exchange, ho 
turned his citizens to trade, and made a law 
that no son should be obliged to relieve a 
father who had not bred him up to any 
calling, it is true, Lycurgus, having a city 
free from all strangers, and land, according 
to Euripides, 


Large for large hosts, for twice tlielr number much, 

and, above all, an abundance of laborers 
about Sparta, who should not lie left idle, 
but be kept down with continual toil and 
work, did well to take off his citizens from* 
laborious and mechanical occupations, and 
keep them to their arms, and teach them 
only the art of war. But Splon, fitting his 
laws to the state of things, and not making 
things to suit his laws, and finding the 

f round scarce rich enough to maintain the 
usbandmen, and altogether incapable of 
feeding an unoccupied and leisure! multi- 
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tude, brought trades into credit, and order¬ 
ed the Areopagites to examine how every 
man got his living, and chastise the idle. 
But that law was yet more rigid which, as 
Heraclides Ponticus dedivers, declared the 
sons of unmarried mothers not obliged to 
relieve their fathers; for he that avoids the 
honorable form of union shows that he does 
not take a woman for children, but for 
leasure, and thus gets his just reward, and 
as taken away from himself every title to 
upbraid his children, to whom he has made 
their very birth a scandal and reproach. 

Solon’s laws in general about women are 
his strangest; for he permitted any one to 
kill an adulterer that found him in the act; 
but if any one forced a free woman, a hun¬ 
dred drachmas was the fine; if he enticed 
her, twenty; except those that sell themselves 
openly, that is, harlots, who go openly to 
those that Hire them, lie made it unlawful 
to sell a daughter or a sister, unless, being 
yet unmarried, she was found wanton. Now 
it is irrational to punish the same crime 
sometimes very severely and without re¬ 
morse, and sometimes ’very lightly, and, as 
it were, in sport, with a trivial fine; unless, 
there being little money then in Athens, 
scarcity made those mulcts the more griev¬ 
ous punishment. In the valuation for sac¬ 
rifices, a sheep and a bushel were both 
estimated at a drachma; the victor in tho 
Isthmian games was to have for reward an 
hundred drachmas; the conqueror in the 
Olympian, five hundred; he that brought a 
wolf, five drachmas; for a whelp, one; the 
former sum, as Demetrius the Phalerian 
asserts, was the value of an ox, the latter, df 
a sheep. The prices which Solon, in his 
sixteenth table, sets on choice victims, were 
naturally far greater; yet they, too, are very 
low in comparison of the present. The 
Athenians were, from the beginning, great 
enemies to wolves, their fields being better 
for pasture than corn. Some affirm their 
tribes did not take their names from the 
sons of Ion, but from the different sorts of 
occupation that they followed; the soldiers 
were called Hoplitse, the craftsmen Krgades, 
and, of the remaining two, the farmers 
Gedeontes, and the shepherds and graziers 
iEg icores. j 

Since the country has but few rivers, lakes, 
or large springs, and many used wells which 
thpy had dug, there was a law made, that, 
where there was a public well within a 
flippicon, that is, four furlongs, all should 
draw at that; but, when it was farther off, 
they should try and procure a well of their 
own ; and, if they had dug ten fathom deep 
and could find no water, they had liberty to 
fetch a pitcherful of four gallons and a half 
in a day from their neighbors’; for he 
thought it prudent to make provision against 
want, but not to supply laziness. He showed 
skill in his orders about planting, for any 


one that would plant another tree was not to 
set it within five feet of his neighbor’s field; 
but if a fig or an olive, not within nine; for 
their roots spread farther, nor can they be 
planted near all sorts of trees without dam- 
age, for they draw away the nourishment, 
and in some cases are noxious by their 
effluvia. He that would dig a pit or a ditch 
was to dig it at the distance of its own depth 
from his neighbor’s ground; and he that 
would raise stocks of bees was not to place 
them within three hundred feet of those 
which another had already raised. 

He permitted only oil to be exported, and 
those that exported any other fruit, the 
archon was solemnly to curse, or else pay an 
hundred drachmas himself; and this law was 
written in his first table, and, therefore, let 
none think it incredible, as some affirm, that 
the exportation of figs was once unlawful, 
and the informer against the delinquents 
called a sycophant. He made a law, also, 
concerning hurts and injuries from beasts, 
in which he commands the master of any 
dog that bit a man to deliver him up with a 
log about his neck, four and a half feet long ; 
a happy device for men’s security. The law 
concerning naturalizing strangers is of doubt¬ 
ful character; he permitted only those to be 
made free of Athens who were in perpetual 
exile from their own country, or came with 
their whole family to trade there ; this he 
did, not to discourage strangers, but rather 
to invite them to a permanent participation 
in the privileges of the government; and, 
besides, he thought those would prove the 
more faithful citizens who had been forced 
from their own country, or voluntarily for¬ 
sook it. The law of public entertainment 
( pnrnsitein is his name for it) is, also, pecu¬ 
liarly Solon’s, for if any man came often, or 
if he that was invited refused, they were 
punished, for he concluded that one was 
greedy, the other a contemner of, the state. 

All his laws he established for an hundred 
years, and wrote them on wooden tables or 
rollers, named axones, which might be turn¬ 
ed round in oblong cases; some of their 
relics were in my time still to be seen in the 
Prytaneum, or common hall, at Athens. 
These, as Aristotle states, were called cyr- 
bes, and there is a passage of Cratinus the 
comedian, 

By Solon, and by Draco, if yon please. 

Whose Cyrbes make the fires that parch onr peas. 

But some say those are properly cyrbes, 
which contain laws concerning sacrifices and 
the rites of religion,, and all the others 
axones. The council all jointly swore to 
confirm the laws, and every one of the Thes- 
mothebe vowed for himself at the stone in 
the market-place, that, if he broke any 
the statutes, he would dedicate a golden 
statue, as big as himself, at Delphi. 

Observing the irregularity of the months. 
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and that the moon does not always rise and | 
get with the sun, but often in the same day I 
overtakes and gets before him, he ordered 
the day should be named the Old and New, 
attributing that part of it which was before 
the conjunction to the old moon, and the 
rest to the new, he being the first, it seems, 
that understood that verse of Homer, 

The end and the beginning of the month, 

and the following day he called the new 
moon. After the twentieth he did not count 
by addition, but, like the moon itself in its 
wane, by subtraction; thus up to the thir¬ 
tieth. 

Now when these laws were enacted, and 
some came to Solon every day, to commend 
or dispraise them, and to advise, if possible, 
to leave out, or put in something, and many 
criticized, and desired him to explain, and 
tell the meaning of such and such a passage, 
he, knowing that to do it was useless, anil 
not to do it would get him ill-will, and 
desirous to bring himself out of all straits, 
and to escape all displeasure and exceptions, 
it being a hard thing, as he himself says, 

In great affairs to satisfy all sides, 

as an excuse for travelling, bought a trading 
vessel, and, having obtained leave for ten 
years’ absence, departed, hoping Mint by 
that time his laws would hawe become fa¬ 
miliar. 

His first voyage was for Egypt, and he 
lived, as lie himself says, 

Near Nilas' mouth, by fair Canopus' shore, 

and spent some time in study with I’senophis 
of Heliopolis, and Sonchis the Suite, the 
most learned of all the priests; from whom, 
as Plato says, getting knowledge of the 
Atlantic story, he put it into a poem, and 
proposed to bring it to the knowledge of the 
Greeks. From thence lie sailed to Cyprus, 
where he was made much of by Philocyprus, 
one of the kings there, who had a small city 
built by Demophon, Theseus’j son, near the 
river Clarius, in a strong situation, hut in¬ 
commodious and uneasy of access. Solon 
persuaded him, since there lay a fair plain 
below, to remove, and build there a pleasant¬ 
er and more spacious city. And he stayed 
himself, and assisted in gathering inhab¬ 
itants, and in fitting it both for defence and 
convenience of living; insomuch that many 
flocked to Philocyprus, and the other kings 
imitated the design; and, therefore, to honor 
Solon, he called the city Soli, which was 
formerly named jEpea. And Solon himself, 
in his Elegies, addressing Philocyprus, men¬ 
tions this foundation in these words— 

tong may yon live, and fill the Solian throne, 

SuecMded still by children of your own; 

And from your happy island while I sail, 

5 


Let Cyprus send for me a favoring gale; 

May she advance, and bless your new command, 
Prosper your town, and send me safe to land. 

That Solon should discourse with Crcesus, 
some think not agreeable with chronology ; 
but I cannot reject so famous and well-at¬ 
tested a narrative, and, what is more, so 
agreeable to Solon’s temper, and so worthy 
his wisdom and greatness of mind, because, 
forsooth, it does not agree with some chrono¬ 
logical canons, which thousands have en¬ 
deavored to regulate, and yet, to this day, 
could never bring their differing opinions to 
any agreement. They say, therefore, that 
Solon, coming to Croesus at his request, was 
in the same condition as an inland mail 
"hen first lie goes to see the sea ; for as he 
fancies every river lie meets with to la- the 
ocean, so Solon, as he passed through the 
court, and saw a great many nobles richly 
dressed, and proudly attended with a multi¬ 
tude of guards and footbovs, thought every 
one had lieen tile king, till he was brought 
to Crmsus, who was decked with every pos¬ 
sible rarity and curiosity, ..nameiits of 

jewels, purple, and gold, that could make a 
grand anil gorgeous spectacle of him. Now 
when Solon came before him, and seemed 
not at all surprised, nor gave frowns those 
compliments he expected, hut showed him¬ 
self to all discerning eyes to lie a man that 
despised the gandiness and petty ostenta¬ 
tion of it, he commanded them to open all 
his treasure houses, and carry him to see his 
sumptuous furniture and luxuries, though 
lie did not wish it; Solon could judge of 
bun well enough by the first sight of him; 
and, when he returned from viewing all, 
Crowns asked him if ever he had known a 
happier man than lie. Aral when Splou 
answered that lie had known one Telhis, a 
fellow-citizen of his ow n, and told him that 
this Tell us had been an lamest man, had 
had good children, a competent estate, and 
died bravely in bait Ip for his country, Croj- 
,sus took him for an ill-hred fellow and a 
fool, for not measuring happiness by the 
abundance of gold and silver, and prefer¬ 
ring the life and death of a private and 
mean man before so much power and eni- 
iire. He asked him, however, again, if, 
lesides Tellus, he knew any other man more 
happy. Arid Solon replying, Yes, Cleobis 
and Iliton, who were loving brothers, and 
extremely dutiful sons to their mother, unit, 
when the oxen delayed her, harnessed them¬ 
selves to the wagon, and drew her tp Juno’s ■ 
temple, her neighbors all calling her happy,, 
and she herself rejoicing; then, after sacri¬ 
ficing and feasting, they weyt to rest, and 
never rose again, hut died in the midst of 
their honor a painless and tranquil death, 

“ What,” said Crresus, angrily, “ and dost 
not thou reckon us amongst the happy men 
at all?” Solon, unwilling either to flatter 
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or exasperate him more, replied, “ The gods, 
O king, have given the Greeks all other gifts 
in moderate degree ; and so our wisdom, 
too, is a cheerful and a homely, not a noble 
and kingly wisdom; and this, observing the 
numerous misfortunes that attend all con¬ 
ditions, forbids us to grow insolent upon our 
present enjoyments, or to, admire any man’s 
happiness that may yet, in aourse of time, 
suffer change. For the uncertain future has 
yet to come, with ev»ry possible variety of 
fortune; and him only to whom the divinity 
has continued happiness unto the end, we 
call happy ; to salute as happy one that is 
still in the midst of life and hazard, we 
think as little safe and conclusive as to 
(jrown and proclaim as victorious the wrest¬ 
ler that is yet in the ring.” After this, he 
was dismissed, having given Croesus some 
pain, but no instruction. 

sEsop, who wrote the fables, being then 
at Sardis upon Croesus’s invitation, and 
very much esteemed, was concerned that 
Solon was so ill-received, and gave him this 
advice : “ Solon, let your converse with 

kings he either short or seasonable.” “ Nay, 
rather,” replied Solon, ‘‘ either short or 
reasonable.” So at this time Croesus de¬ 
spised Solon; but when he was overcome by 
Cyrus, had lost his city, was taken alive, 
condemned to be burnt, and laid bound 
upon the pile before all the Persians and 
Cyrus himself, he cried out as loud as pos¬ 
sibly he could three times, “ O Solon! ” and 
Cyrus being surprised, and sending some 
to inquire what man or' god this Solon 
was, whom alone he invoked in this ex¬ 
tremity, Croesus told him the whole story, 
saying, “ He was one of the wise men of 
Greece, whom 1 sent for, not to be instruct¬ 
ed, or to learn any tiling that I wanted, but 
that he should see and be a witness of my 
happiness; the loss of which was, it seems, 
to be a greater evil than the enjoyment was 
a good ; for when I had them they were 
goods only in opinion, but now the loss of 
them has brought upon me intolerable and- 
real evils. And he, conjecturing from what 
then was, this that now is, bade me look to 
the e|id of my life, and not rely and grow 
proud upon uncertainties.” When this was 
told Cyrus, who was a wiser man than Croe¬ 
sus, and saw in the present example Solon’s 
maxim confirmed, lie not only freed Croesus 
from punishment, but honored him as long 
as he lived; and Solon had the glory, by the 
same saying, to save one king and instruct 
another. * 

• When Solon was gone, the citizens began 
to quarrel; Lycurgus headed the Plain; 
Megacles, the son of Alcmicon, those to the 
Sea-side; and Pisistratus the Hill-party, in 
which were the poorest people, the Thetes, 
and greatest enemies to the rich; insomuch 
that, though the city still used the new laws, 
yet all looked for and desired a change I 


of government, hoping severally that the 
change would be better for them, and put 
them above the contrary faction. Affairs 
standing thus, Solon returned, and was rev¬ 
erenced by all, and honored ; but his old 
age would not permit him to be as active, 
and to speak in public, as formerly; yet, by 
privately conferring with the heads of the 
factions, he endeavored to compose the dif¬ 
ferences, Pisistratus appearing the most 
tractable; for he was extremedy smooth and 
engaging in iiis language, a great friend to 
the poor, and moderate in his resentments; 
and what nature had not given him, he had 
tlie skill to imitate; so that he was trusted 
more than the others, being accounted a 
prudent and orderly man, one that loved 
equality, and would be an enemy to any 
that moved against the present settlement. 
Thus he deceived the majority of people; 
but Solon quickly discovered his character, 
and found out his design before any one 
else; yet did not hate him upon this, but en¬ 
deavored to humble him, and bring him off 
from his ambition, and often told him and 
others, that if any one could banish the pas¬ 
sion for preeminence from his mind, and 
cure him of his desire of absolute power, 
none would make a more virtuous man or 
a more excellent citizen. ’Jhespis, at this 
time, beginning to act tragedies, and the 
thing, because it was new, taking very much 
with tlie multitude, though it was not yet 
made a matter of competition, Solon, being 
by nature fond of hearing and learning 
something new, and nmv, in his old age, 
living idiy, and enjoying himself, indeed, 
with music and with wine, went to see 
Thespis himself, as the ancient custom was, 
act; and after tlie play was done, he ad¬ 
dressed him, and asked him if he was not 
ashamed to tell so many lies before such a 
number of people; and Thespis replying 
that it was no harm to say or do so in play, 
Solon vehemently struck his staff against 
the ground: “Ay,” said he, “if we honor 
and commend such play as this, we shall 
find it some day in our business.” 

Now when j’isistratus, having wounded 
himself, was brought into tlie market-place 
in a chariot, and stirred up the people, as if 
lie had been thus treated by his opponents 
because of his political conduct, and a great 
many were enraged and cried out, Solon, 
coming close to him. said, “ This, O son of 
Hippocrates, is a bad copy of Homer’s 
Ulysses; you do. to trick your countrymen, 
what he did to deceive his enemies.” After 
this, the people were eager to protect Pisis¬ 
tratus, and met in an assembly, where one 
Ariston making a motion that they should 
allow Pisistratus fifty clubmen for a guard 
to his person, Solon opposed it, and said, 
much to the same purport as what he has 
left us in his poems, 

You doat upon his words and taking phrase; 
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and again,— 

True, you are singly each a crafty soul, 

But all together make one empty fool. 

But observing the poor men bent to gratify 
Pisistratus, and tumultuous, and the rich 
fearful and getting out of harm’s way, he 
departed, saying he was wiser than some 
and stouter than others; wiser than those 
that did not understand the design, stouter 
than those that, though they understood it, 
were afraid to oppose the tyranny. Now, 
the people, having passed the law, were not 
nice with Pisistratus about the number of 
his clubmen, but took no notice of it,, though 
he enlisted and kept as many as he would, 
until he seized the Acropolis. When that 
was done, and the city in an uproar, Mega- 
cles, with all his family, at once fled; but 
Solon, though he was now very old, and had 
none to hack him, yet came into the market 
place and made a speech to the citizens, 
partly blaming their inadvertency and mean¬ 
ness of spirit, and in part urging and ex¬ 
horting them not thus tamely to lose their 
liberty; and likewise then spoke that mem¬ 
orable saying, that, before, it wa»s an easier 
task to stop the rising tyranny, but now the 
greater and more glorious action to destroy 
it, when it was begun already, and had 
gathered strength. But all being afraid to 
side with him, he returned home,and,'taking 
his arms, he brought them «out and laid, 
them in the porch before his door, with 
these words: “f have done my part to main¬ 
tain my country and my laws,” and then he 
busied himself no more. Ilis friends advis¬ 
ing him to fly. he refused, but wrote poems, 
and thus reproached the Athenians in them,— 

If now yon suffer, do not blame the Powers, 

For they are good, and all the fault was ours. 

All the strongholds you put into his hands. 

And now his slaves must do what lie commands. 

And many telling him that the tyrant would 
take his life for this, and asking what In¬ 
trusted to, that he ventured to speak so 
boldly, lie replied, “ To iny o^l age.” But 
.Pisistratus, having got the command, so ex¬ 
tremely courted Solon, so honored liirn, 
obliged him, and sent to see him, that Solon 
gave him his advice, and approved many of 
his actions; for he retained most of Solon’s 
laws, observed them himself, and compelled 
his friends to obey. And he himself, though 
already absolute ruler, being accused of mur¬ 


der before the Areopagus, came quietly to 
clear himself; hut his accuser did not ap¬ 
pear. And he added other laws, one of 
which is that the maimed in the wars 
should be maintained at the public charge; 
this Ileraclides Ponticus records, and that 
Pisistratus followed Solon’s example in this, 
who had decreed it in the case of one Ther- 
sippus, that was maimed; and Theophras¬ 
tus asserts that it was Pisistratus, not Solon, 
that made that law against laziness, which 
was the reason that the country was more 
productive, and the city tranqniller. 

Now Solon, having begun the great work 
in verse, the history or fable of the Atlantic 
Island, which he had learned from the wise 
men in Sais, and thought convenient for the 
Athenians to know, abandoned it ; not ns 
Plato says, by reason of want of time, but 
because of his age, and being discouraged 
at the greatness of the task; for that he had 
leisure enough, such verses testify, as 

Each day grow older, and learn something now; 
and again,— 

But now the Powers, of Beauty, Song, and Wine, 

Which arc most men’s delights, are also mine. 

Plato, willing to improve the story of the 
Atlantic Island, as if it were a fair estate 
that wanted an heir and came with some 
title to him, formed, indeed, stately en¬ 
trances, noble enclosures, large courts, such 
as never yet introduced any story, fable, or 

we tic fiction; but, beginning it late, ended 

lis life before his work; and the reader’s re¬ 
gret, for the unfinished part is Ihe greater, 
as the satisfaction he takes in that which is 
complete is extraordinary. For as the city 
of Athens left only the temple of Jupiter 
Olympics unfinished, so Plato, amongst all 
his excellent works, left this only piece 
about the Atlantic Island imperfect. Solon 
lived after Pisistratus seized (he government, 
as Ileraclides Ponticus asserts, a long time ; 
lint Phanias the Kresian says not two full 
years; for Pisistratus began his tyranny 
when Comias was arclion, and Phanias says 
Solon died under Ilegestratus, who succeed¬ 
ed Comias. The story that his ashes were 
scattered about the island Salamis is too 
strange to be easily believed, or be thought 
any thing hut a mere fable; and yet it i* 
given, amongst other good authors, by Aris¬ 
totle,the philosopher. 
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Sucrr was Solon. To him wo compare 
Poplicola, who received this later title from 
the Roman people for his merit, as a noble 
accession to his former name, Publius Va¬ 
lerius. lie descended from Valerius, a man 
amongst the early citizens, reputed the prin¬ 
cipal reconciler of the differences betwixt 
the Romans and Sabines, and one that was 
most instrumental in persuading their kings 
to assent to peace and union. Thus descend¬ 
ed, Publius Valerius, as it is said, whilst 
Rome remained under its kingly govern¬ 
ment, obtained as great a name from his 
eloquence as from his riches, charitably em¬ 
ploying the one in liberal aid to the poor, the 
other with integrity and freedom in the ser¬ 
vice of justice ; thereby giving assurance, 
that, should the government fall into a 
republic, he would become a chief man in 
the community. The illegal and wicked 
accession of Tarquinius Superbus to the 
crown, with his making it, instead of kingly 
rule, the instrument of insolence and tyran¬ 
ny, having inspired the people with a hatred 
to his reign, upon the death of Lucretia (she 
killing herself after violence had been done 
to her), they took an occasion of revolt; and 
Lucius Brutus, engaging in the change, 
came to Valerius before all others, and, with 
his zealous assistance, deposed the kings. 
And whilst the people hiclined towards the 
electing one leader instead of their king, 
Valerius acquiesced, that to rule was rather 
Brutus’s due, as the author of the democra¬ 
cy. But when the name of monarchy was 
odious to the people, and a divided power 
appeared more grateful in the prospect, and 
two were chosen to hold it, Valerius, enter¬ 
taining hopes that he might be elected con 
sul with Brutus, was disappointed; for, in¬ 
stead of Valerius, notwithstanding the en¬ 
deavors of Brutus, Tarquinius Collations 
was chosen, the husband of Lucretia, a man 
noways his superior in merit. But the no¬ 
bles, dreading the return of their kings, who 
still used all endeavors abroad and solicita¬ 
tions at home, were resolved upon a chieftain 
of an intense hatred to them, and noways 
likely to yield. 

# Now Valerius was troubled, that his de- 
‘sire to serve his country should be doubted, 
because he had sustained no private injury 
from the insolence of the tyrants. He with¬ 
drew from the senate and practice of the 
bar, quitting all public concerns; which gave 
an occasion of discourse, and fear, too, lest 
his anger should reconcile him to the king’s 
side, and he should prove the ruin of the 


state, tottering as yet under the uncertain¬ 
ties of a change. But Brutus being doubtful 
of some others, and determined to give the 
test to the senate upon the altars, upon the 
day appointed Valerius came with cheerful¬ 
ness into the forutn, and was the first man 
that took the oath, in no way to submit or 
yield to Tarquin’s propositions, but rigor¬ 
ously to maintain liberty; which, gave great 
satisfaction to the senate and assurance to 
the consuls, his actions soon after showing 
the sincerity of his oath. For ambassadors 
came from Tarquin, with popular and spe¬ 
cious proposals, whereby they thought to se¬ 
duce the people, as though the king had cast 
off all insolence, and made moderation the 
only measure of his desires. To this em¬ 
bassy the consuls thought fit to give public 
audience, but Valerius opposed it, and would 
not permit that the poorer people, who en¬ 
tertained more fear of war than of tyranny, 
should have any occasion offered them, or 
any temptations to new designs. Afterwards 
other .ambassadors arrived, who declared 
their king would recede from his crown, and 
lay down his arms, only capitulating fur a 
restitution to himself, his friends, and allies, 
of their moneys and estates to support them 
in their banishment. Now, several inclin¬ 
ing to the request, and Collatinus in partic¬ 
ular favoring it, Brutus, a man of vehement 
and unbending nature, rushed into the fo¬ 
rum, there proclaiming his fellow-consul to 
be a traitor, in granting subsidies to tyr¬ 
anny, and supplies for a war to those to 
whom it was monstrous to allow so much as 
subsistence in exile. This caused an assem¬ 
bly of the citizens, amongst whom the first 
that spake was Caius Minucius, a private 
man, who advised Brutus, and urged the 
Romans to kepp the property, and employ it 
against the tyrants, rather than to remit it to. 
the tyrants, to be used against themselves. 
The Romans, however, decided that whilst 
they enjoyed the liberty they had fought for, 
they should not sacrifice peace for the sake 
of money, but send out the tyrants’ proper¬ 
ty after them. This question, however, of 
his property, was the least part of Tarquin’s 
design; the demand sounded the feelings of 
tho people, and was preparatory to a con¬ 
spiracy which the ambassadors endeavored 
to excite, delaying their return, under pre¬ 
tence of selling some of the goods and reser¬ 
ving others to be sent away, till, in fine, they 
corrupted two of the most eminent families 
in Rome, the Aquillian, which had three, 
and the Vitellian, which had two senators. 
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These all were, by the mother’s side, 
nephews to Collatinus; besides which Bru¬ 
tus had a special alliance to the \ ltellu from 
his marriage with their sister, by whom he 
had several children; two of whom, of their 
own age, their near relations and daily com¬ 
panions, the Vitellii seduced to join in the 
plot, to ally themselves to the great' house 
and roval hopes of the Tarquins, and gain 
emancipation from tho violence and imbe¬ 
cility united of their father, whose austerity 
to offenders they termed violence, while the 
imbecility which ho had long feigned, to 
protect himself from the tyrants, still, it ap¬ 
pears, was/in name at least, ascribed to him. 
When upon these inducements the youths 
came to confer with the Aquillii, all thought 
it convenient to bind themselves in a solemn 
and dreadful oath, by tasting the blood of a 
murdered man, and touching his entrails. 
For which design they met at the house of 
the Aquillii. The building chosen for the 
transaction w r us, as was natural, dark and 
unfrequented, and a slave named Vindicius 
had, as it chanced, concealed himself there, 
not out of design or any intelligence of the 
aifair, but, accidentally being within, seeing 
w ith how much haste and concert they came 
in, lie was afraid to be discovered, and 
placed himself behind a chest, where he Was 
able to observe their actions and overhear 
their debates. Their resolutions were to 
kill the consuls, and they wryte letters to 
Tarquin to this effect, and gave them to the 
ambassadors, who were lodging upon the 
spot with the Aquillii, and were present at 
the consultation. 

Upon their departure, Vindicius secretly 
quitted the house, but was at a loss what to 
do in the matter, for to arraign the sons be¬ 
fore the father 1 but us, or the nephews before 
the uncle Collatinus, seemed equally (as in¬ 
deed it was) shocking; yet he knew no pri¬ 
vate Roman to w hom lie could intrust secrets 
of such importance. Unable, however, to 
keep silence, and burdened with his knowl¬ 
edge, he went and addressed himself to Va¬ 
lerius, w hose known freedom arid kindness of 
temper were an inducement «as he was a 
•person to whom the needy had easy access, 
and who never shut his gates against the pe¬ 
titions or indigences of humble people. But 
when Vindicius came and made a complete 
discovery to him, his brother Marcus and his 
own w ife being present, Valerius was struck 
with amazement, and by no means would 
dismiss the discoverer, but confined him to 
the room, and placed his wife as a guard to 
the door, sending nis brother in the interim 
to beset the king’s palace, and seize, if pos¬ 
sible, the writings tnere, and secure the do¬ 
mestics, whilst he, with his constant $tten- 
dance of clients and friends, and a great 
retinue of attendants, repaired to the house 
m the Aquillii, who were, as it chanced, ab- 
■fcnt from home; and so, forcing an entrance 


through the gates, they lit upon the letters 
then lying in the lodgings of the ambassa¬ 
dors. Meantime the Aouillii returned in all 
haste, and, coming to blows about the gate, 
endeavored a recovery of the letters. The 
other party made a resistance, and, throwing 
their gowns round their opponents’ necks, 
at last, after much struggling on both sides, 
made their w ay w ith their prisoners through 
the streets into the forum. Tin? like en¬ 
gagement happened about the king’s palace, 
where Marcus seized some other letters 
which it was designed should be conveyed 
aw ay in the goods, and, laying hands on such 
of the king’s people ns he could find, drag¬ 
ged them also into the forum. When the 
consuls had quieted the tumult, Vindicius 
was brought out by tilt* orders of Valerius, 
and th«» accusation stated, and the letters 
were opened, to which the traitors could 
make no plea. Most of the people standing 
mute and sorrowful, some only, out of kind¬ 
ness to Brutus, mentioning banishment, the 
tears of Collatinus, attemhnl with Valerius's 
silence, gave some hopes of mercy. But 
Brutus, calling his two sons by their names, 
“ Canst not tliou,” said he, “ () Titus, or 
thou, Tiberius, make any defence against 
the indictment V” The question being tin ice 
proposed, and no reply made, he turned him¬ 
self to the lictors, and cried, “What re¬ 
mains is your duty.” They immediately 
seized the youths, and, stripping them of 
their clothes, bound their hands behind 
them and scourged their bodies with their 
rods ; too tragicaha scene for others to look 
at ; Brutus, however, is said not to have 
turned aside liis fact*, nor allowed the least 
glance of pity to soften and smooth*? his 
aspect of rigor and austerity ; but sternly 
watched his children suffer, even till the lic¬ 
tors, extending them on the ground, cut off 
their heads with an axe; then departed, 
committing the rest tp the judgment of his 
colleague. An action truly open alike to the 
highest commendation and the strongestc‘*n- 
.sure; for either the greatness of his virtue 
raised him above the impressions of sorrow, 
or the extravagance of his misery took away 
all sense of it ; but neither seemed common, 
or the result of humanity, but either divine 
or brutish. Vet it is more reasonable that 
our judgment should yield to his reputation, 
than that his merit should suffer detraction 
by the weakness of our judgment; in the 
Romans’ opinion. Brutus did a greater work 
in the establishment of the government than 
Romulus in the foundation of tin* city. 

Upon Brutus’s departure out of the forum,* 
consternation, horror, and silence for some 
time possessed all that reflect**! on w hat w as 
done,; the easiness and tardiness, however, of 
Collatinus, gave confidence to the Aquillii to 
request some time to answer their charge, 
and that Vindicius. their servant, should be 
remitted into their hands, and no longer 
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harbored amongst their accusers. The con¬ 
sul seemed inclined to their proposal, and was 
proceeding to dissolve the assembly ; but 
Valerius would not suffer Vindicius, who was 
surrounded by his people, to be surrendered, 
nor the meeting to withdraw without pun¬ 
ishing the traitors; and at length laid'vio¬ 
lent hands upon the Aquillii, and, calling 
Urutus to his assistance, exclaimed against 
the um'easonable course of Collatinus, to im¬ 
pose upon his colleague the necessity of tak¬ 
ing away the lives of his own sons, and yet 
have thoughts of gratifying some women with 
the lives of traitors and public enemies. 
Collatinus, displeased at this, and command¬ 
ing Vindicius to be taken away, tin lictors 
made their way through ,he crowd and seized 
their man, and struck all who endeavored a 
rescue. Valerius’s friends headed the re¬ 
sistance, and the people cried out for Urutus. 
who, returning, on silence being made, told 
them he had been competent to pass sentence 
by himself upon his own sons, but left the 
rest to the suffrages of the free citizens : 
“Let every man speak that wishes, and per¬ 
suade whom he can.” Jiut there was no tuysd 
of oratory, for, it being referred to the vote, 
they were returned condemned by all the 
suffrages, and were accordingly beheaded. 

Cullatinus’s relationship to the kings had, 
indeed, already rendered him suspicious, and 
liis second name, too, had made him ob¬ 
noxious to the people, who were loth to hear 
the very sound of Tarquin ; but after this 
bad happened, perceiving himself an offence 
to every one, he relinquished his charge and 
departed from the city. At the new elec¬ 
tions in his room, Valerius obtained, with 
high honor, the consulship, as a just reward 
of his zeal; of which lie thought Vindicius 
deserved a share, whom ho made, first of all 
freedmen, a citizen of Rome, and gave him 
the privilege of voting in what tribe soever 
ho was pleased to be enrolled ; other froed- 
mon received the right of suffrage a long time 
after from Appius, who thus courted popu¬ 
larity; and from this Vindicius, a perfect 
manumission is called to this day vimlicta. 
This done, the goods of the kings were ex¬ 
posed to plunder, and the palace to ruin. 

The pleasantest part of the field of Mars, 
which Tarquin had owned, was devoted to 
the service of that god; but, it happening 
to be harvest season, and the sheaves yet be¬ 
ing on the ground, they thought it not prop- 
eV to commit them to the flail, or imsanc- 
tify them with any use ; and, therefore, car¬ 
rying them to the riverside, and trees withal 
that were cut down, they cast all into the 
water, dedicating the soil, free from all occu¬ 
pation, to the deity. Now, these thrown in, 
one upon another, and closing together, the 
stream did not bear them far," but where the 
firBt were carried down and came to a bot¬ 
tom, the remainder, finding no farther con¬ 
veyance, were stopped and interwoven ont 


with another; the stream working the mass 
into a firmness, and washing down fresh 
mud. This, settling there, became an acces¬ 
sion of matter, as -w ell as cement, to the rub¬ 
bish, insomuch that the violence of the wa¬ 
ters could not remove it, but forced and com¬ 
pressed it all together. Thus its bulk and 
solidity gained it new subsidies, which gave 
it extension enough to stop on its way most 
of what the stream brought down. This is 
now a sacred island, lying by the city, adorn¬ 
ed with the temples of the gods, and walks, 
and is called in the Latin tongue inter duos 
pontes. Though some sav this did not hap¬ 
pen at the dedication of Tarquin’s field, but 
in after-times, when Tarquinia, a vestal 
priestess, gave an adjacent field to the pub¬ 
lic, and obtained great honors in consequence, 
as, amongst the rest, that of all women her 
testimony alone should be received; she had 
also the liberty to marry, but refused it; 
thus some tell lie* story. 

Tarquin, despairing of a return to his 
kingdom by the conspiracy, found a kind 
reception amongst the Tuscans, who, with a 
great army, proceeded to restore him. The 
consuls headed the Romans against them, 
and made 'their rendezvous in certain holy 
places, the one called the Arsian grove, the 
other the Avsuvian meadow. When they 
came into action, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, 
and Urutus, the Roman consul, not accident¬ 
ally encountering each other, hut out of ha¬ 
tred and rage, the one to avenge tyranny 
and enmity to his country, the other his 
banishment, set spurs to their horses, and, 
engaging with more fury than forethought, 
disregarding their own security, fell together 
in the combat. This dreadful onset hardly 
was followed by a more favorable end; both 
armies, doing and receiving equal damage, 
were separated by a storm. Valerius was 
much concerned, not knowing what the re¬ 
sult of the day was, and seeing his men as 
well dismayed at the sight of their own dead, 
as rejoiced at the loss of the enemy ; so ap¬ 
parently equal in the number was the slaugh¬ 
ter oil either side. Each party, however, 
felt surer of dgfeat from the actual sight of 
their own dead, than they could feel of vic¬ 
tory from conjecture about those of their ad¬ 
versaries. The night being come (and such 
as ono may presume must follow such a bat¬ 
tle), and the armies laid to rest, they say 
that tin) grove shook, and uttered a voice, 
saying that the Tuscans had lost one man 
more than the Romans ; clearly a divine an¬ 
nouncement; and the Romans at once re¬ 
ceived it with shouts and Expressions of joy; 
whilst the Tuscans, through fear and amaze¬ 
ment, deserted their tents, and were for the 
most part dispersed. The Romans, falling 
upon the remainder, amounting to nearly 
five thousand, took them prisoners, and 
plundered the camp ; when they numbered 
the dead, they found on the Tuscans’ side 
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eleven thousand and. three Hundred, exceed¬ 
ing their own loss but by one mail. This 
fight happened upon the last day of Feb¬ 
ruary, and Valerius triumphed in honor of 
it, being the first consul that drove in with 
a four-horse chariot; which sight both ap¬ 
peared magnificent, and was received with 
an admiration free from envy or offence (as 
some suggest) on the part of the spectators; 
it would not otherwise have been continued, 
with so much eagerness and emulation 
through all the after ages. The people ap¬ 
plauded likewise the honors he did to his 
colleague, in adding to his obsequies a fu¬ 
neral oration ; which was so much liked by 
the Homans, and found so good a reception, 
that it became customary for the best men to 
celebrate the funerals of great citizens with 
speeches in their commendation; and their 
antiquity in Rome is affirmed to be greater 
than in Greece, unless, with the orator 
Anaximenes, we make Solon the first author. 

Vet some part of Valerius’s behavior did 
give offence and disgust to the people, be¬ 
cause Brutus, whom they esteemed tin? father 
of their liberty, had not presumed to rule 
without a colleague, but united one and then 
another to him in his commission ; while 
Valerius, they said, centering all authority 
in himself, seemed not in any sense a suc¬ 
cessor to Brutus in the consulship, but to 
Tarquin in the tyranny; he might make 
verbal harangues to Brutus’s ^neinory, yet, 
when he was attended with all the rods and 
axes, proceeding down from a house than 
which the king’s house that lie had demol¬ 
ished had not been statelier, those actions 
showed him an imitator of Tarquin. For, 
indeed, liia dwelling-house, on the Velia was 
somewhat imposing in appearance, hanging 
over the forum, and overlooking all transac¬ 
tions there; the .access to it was hard, and 
to see him far off coining down, a stately 
and royal spectacle. But Valerius showed 
how well it were for men in power and great 
offices to have ears that give admittance to 
truth before flattery ; for upon his friends 
telling him that he displeased the people, he 
contended not, neither resented it, hut while 
it was still night, sending for a number of 
work-people, pulled down his house and lev¬ 
elled it with the ground; so that in the morn¬ 
ing the people, seeing and flocking together, 
expressed their wonder and their respect for 
his magnanimity, and their sorrow, as though 
it had been a human being, for the large and 
beautiful house which was thus lost to them 
by an unfounded jealousy, while its owner, 
their consul, witHbut a roof of his own, had 
to beg a lodging with his friends. For his 
friends received him, till a place the people 
gave him was furnished with a house, though 
less stately than his own, where now stands 
toe temple, as it is called, of Vica Pota. 

He resolved to render the government, as 
well as himself, instead of terrible, familiar 
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and pleasant to the people, and parted the 
axes from the rods, and always, upon his en¬ 
trance into the assembly, lowered these also 
to the people, to show, in the strongest w ay, 
the republican foundation of 'the govern¬ 
ment ; and this (he consuls observe to this 
day. But the humility of the man was but 
a means, not, as they thought, ot lessening 
hiinscli, but merely to abate their envv by 
this moderation; for whatever he detracted 
from his authority he added to his real 
power, the people still submitting w ith satis¬ 
faction, which they expressed by calling him 
Poplicola, or people-lover, which name imd 
the preeminence of the rest, and. therefore, 
in the sequel ol this narrative we shall use no 
other. 

lie gave free leave to any to sue for the 
consulship ; but before tin* admittance of a 
colleague, mistrusting the chances, lest emu¬ 
lation or ignorance should cross his designs, 
by his sole authority enacted his best and 
most important measures. First, In* sup¬ 
plied the vacancies of the senators, whom 
either Tarquin long before had put to death, 
or # the war lately cut*off; those that lie en¬ 
rolled, they write, amounted to a hundred 
and sixty-four; afterwards lie made several 
laws which added much to the people’s liber¬ 
ty, in particular one granting offenders the 
liberty of appealing to the people from the 
judgment of the consuls ; a second, that 
made it death to usurp any magistracy w ith¬ 
out the people’s consent; a third, for the 
relief of poor citizens, w hicli. taking off their 
taxes, encouraged tln ir labors ; another, 
against disobedience to the consuls, which 
was no less popular than the rest, and rather 
to the benefit of the commonalty than to the 
advantage of the nobles, for it iuqiosod upon 
disobedience the penalty of ten oxen and 
two sheep; the price of a sheep In ing ten 
obols, of an ox, an hundred. For the use of 
money was then infrequent amongst the 
Homans, but their wealth in cattle great; 
even now pieces of property are called jn culia, 
.from perns, cattle; and they had stamped 
upon their most ancient money an ox, a 
sheep, or a hog; and surramed tln ir sons 
Suillii, Bubulei, Caprarii, and l’ort'ii, from 
ettprre , goats, arid porci, hogs. 

Amidst this mildness and moderation, for 
one excessive fault lie instituted one exces¬ 
sive punishment ; for he made it lawful with¬ 
out trial to take away any man’s life that 
aspired to a tyranny, and acquitted (fie 
slayer, if he produced evidence of the crime; 
for though it was not probable for a man, 
whose designs were so great, to escape alt 
notice; yet because it w as possible he might, 
although observed, by force anticipate judg¬ 
ment, which the usurpation itself would 
then preclude, lie gave a license to any to 
anticipate the usurper. He was honored 
likewise for the law touching the treasury; 
fbr because it was necessary for the citizens 
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to contribute out of their estates to the main¬ 
tenance of wars, and he was unwilling him¬ 
self to be concerned in the care of it, or to 
permit his friends, or indeed to let the pub¬ 
lic money pass into any private house, he al¬ 
lotted the temple of Saturn for the treasury, 
in which to this day they deposit the tribute- 
money, and granted the people the liberty 
of choosing two young men as quaestors, or 
treasurers. Tho first were Publius Veturius 
and Marcus Minucius; and a largo sum was 
collected, for they assessed one hundred and 
thirty thousand, excusing orphans and wid¬ 
ows from the payment. After these dispo¬ 
sitions, he admitted Lucretius, the father of 
Lucretia, as his colleague, and gave him the 
precedence in the govei ament, by resigning 
the fasces to him, ns due to his years, which 
privilege of seniority continued to our time. 
But within a few days Lucretius died, and 
in a new election Marcus Iloratius succeeded 
in that honor, and continued consul for the 
remainder of the year. 

Now, whilst Tarquin was making prepara¬ 
tions in Tuscany for a second war against 
the Romans, it is said a great portent occur¬ 
red. When Tarquin was king, anil had all 
but completed tho buildings of the Capitol, 
designing, whether from oracular advice or 
his own pleasure, to erect an earthen char¬ 
iot upon the top, lie intrusted the workman¬ 
ship to Tuscans of tho city Veii, but soon 
after lost his kingdom. The work thus mod¬ 
elled, tho Ttisoans set in a furnace, but the 
clay showed not those passive qualities which 
usually attend its nature, to subside and be 
condensed upon the evaporation Of the moist¬ 
ure, but rose and swelled out to that bulk, 
that, when solid and firm, notwithstanding 
tho removal of the roof and opening the 
walls of tho furnace, it could not be taken 
out without much difficulty. The soothsayers 
looked ujion this as a divine prognostic of 
success and power to those that should pos¬ 
sess it; and tho Tuscans resolved not to de¬ 
liver it to tho Romans, who demanded it, 
but answered that it rather belonged to Tar¬ 
quin than to those who had sent him into 
exile. A few days after, they had a horse- 
raco there, with tire usual shows and solem¬ 
nities, and as tho charioteer, with his gar¬ 
land on his head, was quietly driving the 
victorious chariot out of tlie ring, the horses, 
upon no apparent occasion, taking fright, 
e.ither by divine instigation or bv accident, 
hurried away their driver at full speed to 
Romo; neither did his holding them in pre¬ 
vail, nor his voice, but he was forced along 
With violence till, coming to the Capitol, he 
was thrown out by the gate called Ratum- 
cna. This occurrence raised wonder and 
fear in the Valentines, who now permitted 
the delivery of the chariot. 

The building of tho temple of the Capito- 
line Jupiter had been vowed by Tarquin, 
the son of Demaratus, when warring with 


the Sabines; Tarquinius Superbus, his son 
or grandson, built, but could not dedicate it, 
because he lost his kingdom before it was 
quite finished. And now that it was com¬ 
pleted with all its ornaments, I’oplicola was 
ambitious to dedicate it; but the nobility 
envied him that honor, as, indeed, also, in 
some degree, those his prudence in making 
laws and conduct in wars entitled him to. 
Grudging him, at any rate, the addition of 
this, they urged Iloratius to sue for the ded¬ 
ication, and, whilst I’oplicola was engaged 
in some military expedition, voted it to lio- 
ratius, and conducted him to the Capitol, 
as though, were I’oplicola present, they 
could not have earned it. Yet, some write, 
Poplicolawas by lot destined against his will 
to the expedition, the other to the dedication; 
and what happened in the performance 
seems to intimate Bomo ground for this con¬ 
jecture ; for, upon tho Ides of September, 
which happens about the full moon of the 
month Metagitnion, the people, having assem¬ 
bled at the Capitol and silence being enjoin¬ 
ed, Iloratius, after the performance of other 
ceremonies, holding the doors, according to 
custom, was proceeding to pronounce the 
words of dedication, when Marcus, the broth¬ 
er of Poplieola. who had got a place on purpose 
beforehand near the door, observing his op¬ 
portunity, cried, “O consul, thy son lies 
dead in,the camp; ” which made a great im¬ 
pression upon,all others who heard it, yet in 
nowise discomposed Iloratius, who returned 
merely the reply, “ Cast the dead out whith¬ 
er you please; I am not a mourner;” and 
so completed the dedication. The news was 
not true, but Marcus thought the lie might 
avert him from his performance; but it ar¬ 
gues him a man of wonderful self-possession, 
whether he at once saw through the cheat, 
or, believing it as true, showed no discom¬ 
posure. 

The same fortune attended the dedication 
of the second temple; the first, as has been 
said, was built by Tarquin, and dedicated 
by Iloratius; it was burnt down in the civil 
wars. The second, Sylla built, and, dying 
before the dedication, left that honor to Catu- 
lus; and when this was demolished in the 
Vitellian sedition, Vespasian, with the same 
success that attended him in other things, 
began a third, and lived to see it finished, 
but did not live to see it again destroyed, as 
it presently was; but was as fortunate in 
dying before its destruction, as Sylla was 
the reverse, in dying before the dedication 
of his. For immediately after Vespasian’s 
death it was consumed by fire. The fourth, 
which now exists, was both built and dedi¬ 
cated by Domitian. It is said Tarquin ex¬ 
pended forty thousand pounds of silver in 
the very foundations; but the whole wealth 
of the richest private man in Rome would 
j not discharge the cost of the gilding of this 
I temple in our days, it amounting to above 
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twelve thousand talents ; the pillars were cut 
out of Pentelican marble, of a length most 
happily proportioned to their thickness ; 
these we saw at Athens ; but when they were 
cut anew at Rome and polished, they did not 
gain so much in embellishment, as they lost 
in symmetry, being rendered too taper and 
slender. Should any one who wonders at 
the costliness of the Capitol visit any one 
gallery in Domitian’s palace, or hall, or bath, 
or the apartments of his concubines, Epi- 
charnius’s remark upon the prodigal, that 

*Tis not beneficence, but, truth to say, 

A mere disease of giving things away, 

would be in his mouth in application to 
l>oniitian. It is neither piety, he would say, 
nor magnificence, but, indeed, a mere dis¬ 
ease of building, and a desire, like Midas, 
of converting every thing into gold or stone. 
And thus much for this matter. 

Tarquin, after the great battle wherein lie 
lost his son in combat with Brutus, fled to 
Clusium, and sought aid from Lars Porsen- 
na, then one of those most powerful princes 
of Italy, and a man of worth and generosity : 
who assured him of assistance, immediately 
sending his commands to Ronfe that they 
should receive Tarquin as their king, and, 
upon the Romans’ refusal, proclaimed War, 
and, having signified the time and place 
where he intended his attack, approached 
with a great army. Poplicol^ was, in his al>- 
sence, chosen consul a second time, and Titus 
Lucretius his colleague, and, returning to 
Rome, to show a spirit vet loftier than Por- 
senna’s, built the city Sigliura when Porsen- 
na was already in the neighborhood; and wall¬ 
ing it at great expense, there placed a colony 
of seven hundred men, «as being little con¬ 
cerned at* the war. Nevertheless, Porsenna, 
making a sharp assault, obliged the defend¬ 
ants to retire to Rome, who had almost in 
their entrance admitted the enemy into the 
city with them ; only Poplicola by sallying 
out at the gate prevented them, and, joining 
battle by Tiber side, opposed the enemy, 
that pressed on with their multitude, but at 
last, sinking under despera^* wounds, was 
carried out of the fight. The same fortune 
fell upon Lucretius, so that the Romans, be¬ 
ing dfcmayed, retreated into the city for 
their security, and Rome was in great hazard 
of being taken, the enemy forcing their way 
on to the wooden bridge, where lloratius 
Codes, seconded by two of the first men in 
Koine, Hermiuius and Lartius, made head 
against them. Horatius obtained this name 
from the loss oftme of his eyes in the wars, 
or, as others write, from the depressure of his 
nose, which, leaving nothing in the middle 
to separate them, made both eyes appear but 
as one ; and hence, intending to say Cyclops, 
by a mispronunciation they called him Coc- 

This Codes kept the bridge, and held 
back the enemy, till his own party broke 


it down behind, and then with his armor 
dropped into the river, and swam to the 
hither side, with a wound in his hip from a 
Tuscan spear. Poplicola, admiring his cour¬ 
age, proposed at once that the Romans 
should every one make him a present of a 
day’s provisions, and afterwards gave him 
as much land as he could plough round in 
one day, and besides erected a brazen statue 
to his honor in the temple of Vulcan, as a 
requital for the lameness caused by Ins 
wound. 

But Porsenna laying close siege to the 
city, and a famine raging amongst the 
Romans, also a new army of the Tuscans 
making incursions into the country, Popli¬ 
cola, a third time chosen consul, designed to 
make, without sallying out, his defence 
against Porsenna, but, privately stealing 
forth against the new army of the Tuscans, 
put them to flight, and slew five thousand. 
The story of Mucins is variously given ; we, 
like others, must follow the commonly 
received statement. He was a man endowed 
w ith every virtue, but most eminent in war ; 
apd, resolving to kill Porsenna, attired him¬ 
self in the Tuscan habit, and, using the 
Tuscan language, came to the camp, and 
approaching the seat where tie* king sat 
amongst his nobles, but not certainly know¬ 
ing the king, and fearful to inquire, drew 
out Ids sword, and stabbed one who he 
thought had most the appearance of king. 
Mucins was taken in tin? act, add whilst he 
was under examination, a pan of lire was 
brought to the khig, who intended to sacri¬ 
fice ; Mucins thrust his right hand into the 
Haim*, and whilst it burnt stood looking at 
Porsenna with a steadfast and undaunted 
countenance; Porsenna at last in admiration 
dismissed him, and returned his sword, 
reaching it from his seat ; Mucins received 
it in his left hand, which occasioned the 
name of Sc.evola, left-handed, and said, “ I 
have overcome the terrors of Porsenna, yet 
am vanquished by his generosity, and grati¬ 
tude obliges me to disclose what no punish¬ 
ment could extort; and assured him then, 
that three hundred Romans all of the same 
resolution, lurked about bis camp, only wait¬ 
ing for an op}>ortunity ; he, by lot appointed 
to the enterprise, was not sorry that lie had 
miscarried in it, because so brave and good 
a man deserved rather to be a friend to the 
Romans than an enemy. To this Porsenna 
gave credit, and thereujwm expressed ftn 
inclination to a truce, not, I presume, so 
much out of fear of the three hundred 
Romans, as in admiration of the Roman 
courage. All other writers call this man 
Mucins Scievola, vet Athcydorus, son of 
Sandon, in a book addressed to Octavia, 
Ciusar’s sister, uvers lie was also called 
Postu 111 us. 

Poplicola, not so much esteeming Por- 
Scima’s enmity dangerous to Roman as his 
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friendship and alliance serviceable, was 
induced to refer the con trovcrsy with Tarqu in 
to his arbitration, and several times under¬ 
took to prove Tarquin tie* worst of men, and 
justly deprived of his kingdom. Hut Tarquin 
proudly replied he would admit no judge, 
much less Porsenna, that had fallen away 
from hi3 engagements; and Porsenna, 
resenting this answer, and mistrusting the 
equity of his cause, moved also by the soli¬ 
citations of his son Aruns, who was earnest 
for the Roman interest, made a peace on 
these conditions, that they should resign the 
land they had taken from the Tuscans, and 
restore all prisoners and receive back their 
deserters. To confirm the peace, the Romans 
gave as hostages tea sons of patrician 
parents, and as many daughters, amongst 
whom was Valeria, the daughter of Popli- 
cola. 

Upon these assurances, Porsenna ceased 
from all acts of hostility, and the young 
girls went down to the river to bathe, at 
that part where the winding of the bank 
formed a bay and made the waters stiller 
and quieter; and, seeing no guard, nor any 
one coining or going over, they were 
encouraged to swim over, notwithstanding 
the depth and violence, of the stream. Some 
affirm that one of them, by name Cluelia, 
passing over on horseback, persuaded the 
rest to swim after ; but, upon their safe 
arrival, presenting themselves to Poplicola, 
he neither praised nor approved their return, 
but was concerned lest ho should appear less 
faithful than Porsenna, and this boldness in 
the maidens should argue treachery in the 
Romans ; so that, apprehending them, he 
sent them back to Porsenna. Hut Tarquin’s 
men, having intelligence of this, laid a strong 
ambuscade on the other side for those that 
conducted them; and while those were skir¬ 
mishing together, Valeria, the daughter of 
Poplicola, rushed through the enemy and 
fled, and with the assistance of three of her 
attendants made good her escape, w hilst the 
rest were dangerously hedged in by the sol¬ 
diers; but Aruns, Porsenna’s son, upon 
tidings of it, hastened to their rescue, and, 
putting the enemy to flight, delivered the 
Romans. Wh *n Porsenna saw the maidens 
returned, demanding who was the author 
and adviser of the act, and understanding 
Clcelia to be the person, he looked on her 
with a cheerful and benignant countenance, 
and, commanding one of his horses to be 
brought, sumptuously adorned, made h'*r a 
resent of it. This is produced as evidence 
y those who affirm that only (’India passed 
the river on horseback; those who deny it 
call it only the,honor the Tuscan did to her 
courage; a figure, however, on horseback 
stands in the Via Sacra, as you go to the 
Palatium, which some say is the'statue of 
Cloelia, others of Valeria. Porsenna, thus 
reconciled to the Rotuaus, gave them a fresh 


I instance of his generosity, and commanded 
'his soldiers to quit the camp merely with 
their arms, leaving their tents, full of corn 
and other stores, as a gift to the Romans. 
Hence, even down to our time, when there 
is a public sale of goods, they cry Porsenna’s 
first, by way of perpetual commemoration of 
his kindness. There stood, also, by the 
senate-house, a brazen statue of him, of plain 
and antique workmanship. * • 

Afterwards, the Sabines making incur¬ 
sions upon the Romans, Marcus Valerius, 
brother to Poplicola, was made consul, and 
with him Postumius Tobertus. Marcus, 
through the management of affairs by the 
conduct and direct assistance of Poplicola, 
obtained two great victories, in the latter of 
which he slew thirteen thousand Sabines 
without the loss of one Roman, and was 
honored, as an accession to his triumph, 
with an house built in the Palatium at the 
public charge; and whereas the doors of 
othel* houses opened inward into the house, 
they made this to open outward into the 
street, to intimate their perpetual public 
recognition of his merit by thus continually 
making way for him. The same fashion in 
their doors the Greeks, they say, had of old 
universally, which appears from their come¬ 
dies, where those that are going out make a 
noise at the door within, to give notice to 
those that pass by or stand near the door, 
that the opening the door into the street 
might occasion no surprisal. 

The year after, Poplicola was made consul 
the fourth time, when a confederacy of the 
Sabines and Latins threatened a war ; a 
superstitious fear also overran the city on 
flic occasion of general miscarriages of their 
women, no single birth coming to its due 
time. Poplicola, upon consultation of the 
Sibylline books, sacrificing to Pluto, and 
renewing certain games commanded by 
Apollo, restored the city to more cheerful 
assurance, in the gods, ami then prepared 
against the menaces of men. There were 
appearances of great preparation, and of a 
formidable confederacy. Amongst the 
Sabines there .was one Appius Clausus. a 
man of a great wealth and strength of body, 
but most eminent for Ids high character and 
for his eloquence ; yet. as is usually the fate 
of great men, he could*not escape the envy 
of others, which was much occasioned by 
his dissuading the war, and seeming to pro¬ 
mote the Roman interest, with a view, it was 
thought, to obtaining absolute power in his 
own country for himself. Knowing how 
welcome these reports wouhl be to the mul¬ 
titude, and how offensive to the army and 
the abettors of the war, he was afraid to 
stand a trial, but, having a considerable 
body of friends and allies to assist him, 
raised a tumult amongst the Sabines, which 
delayed the war. Neither was Poplicola 
wanting, not only to understand the grounds 
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of the sedition, but to promote and increase 
it, and he despatched emissaries with 
instructions to Clausus, that PoplicoJa was 
assured of his goodness and justice, and 
thought it indeed unworthy in any man, 
however injured, to seek revenge upon his 
fellow -citizens; yet if he pleased, for his own 
security, to leave his enemies and come to 
Rome, he should be received, both in public 
and private, with the honor his merit 
deserved, and their own glory required. 
Appius, seriously weighing the matter, came 
to the. conclusion that it was the best resource 
which necessity left him, and advising with 
his friends, and they inviting again others in 
the same manner, he came to Rome, bring¬ 
ing five thousand families, with their wives 
and children; people of the quietest and 
steadiest temper of all the Sabines. Popli- 
cola, informed of their approach, received 
them with all the kind offices of a friend, and 
admitted them at once to the franchise, 
allotting to every one two acres of land by 
the river Anio, but to Clausus twenty-five 
acres, and gave him a place in the senate; a 
commencement of political power which he 
used so wisely, that lie rose to the highest 
reputation, was very influential,'and left the 
(. laudian house behind him, inferior to none 
in Rome. , 

The departure of these men rendered 
things quiet amongst tiie Sabines; yet the 
chief of the community would no't suffer 
them to settle into peace, but* resented that 
Clausus now, by turning deserter, should 
disappoint that revenge upon the Romans, 
which, while at home, he had unsuccessfully 
opposed. Coming with a great army, they 
sat down before Fidenm, and placed an 
ambuscade of two thousand men near Rome, 
in wooded and hollow spots, with a design 
that some few horsemen, as soon as it was 
day, should go out and ravage the country, 
commanding them upon their approach to 
the town so to retreat as to draw the enemy 
into the ambush. Poplicola, however, soon 
advertised of these designs by deserters, dis-, 
posed his forces to their respective charges, 
i ostnmius Halbus, his son-ip-law, going out 
w ith three thousand men in the evening, was 
ordered to take the hills, under which the 
ambush lay, there to observe their motions; 
fits colleague, I.uci%tius, attended with a 
body of the lightest aud boldest men, was 
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appointed to meet the Sabine horse ; whilst 
he, with the rest of the army, encompassed 
the enemy. And a thick mist rising acci- 
dentally, Postumius. early in the morning, 
with shouts from the hills, assailed the 
ambuscade, Lucretius charged the light- 
horse, and Poplicola besieged the camp; so 
that on all sides defeat and ruin came upon 
the Sabines and without any resistance the 
Romans killed them in their flight, their 
very hopes leading them to their death, for 
each division, presuming that the other was 
sale, gave up all thought of fighting or keep¬ 
ing their ground; and those quitting the 
camp to retire to the ambuscade, nml the 
ambuscade flying to the camp, fugitives thus 
met fugitives, and found those from whom 
they expected succor ns much in need of suc¬ 
cor from themselves. The nearness, however, 

!i l*' i -*” 1 ' ideme was the preservation of 
the Sabines, especially those that fled from 
the camp; those that could not gain the city 
either perished in the field, or were taken 
prisoners. This victory, the Romans, though 
usually ascribing smh success to some god, 
attributed to the qouduct of one captain; 
aim it was observed to be heard unionist tho 
soldiers, that I’oplieola hud delivered their 
enemies lame and blind, and only not in 
chains, to be. despatched by their swords. 
From the spoil and prisoners great wealth 
accrued to the people. 

Poplicola, having completed his triumph, 
and bequeathed the city to the care of tho 
succeeding consuls, died; thus closing a life 
which, so far as human life may be, had 
been full of all that is good and honorable. 
The people, as though they had not duly 
rewarded his deserts when alive, but still 
were in his debt, decreed him a public inter¬ 
ment, every one contributing his t/umlrang 
towards the charge; the women, besides, by 
private consent, mourned a whole year, a 
signal mark of honor to his memory. l'la 
was buried, by the people’s desire, within 
the city, in the part called Velia, where his 
posterity had likewise privilege of burial; 
now, however, none of the family are inter¬ 
red there, but the body is carried thither and 
set down, and some one places a burning 
torch under it and immediately takes it away, 
as an attestation of tiie deceased’s privilege, 
and his receding from his honor; after which 
the body is removed. 
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COMPAKISON OF POPLICOLA WITH SOLON. 


Titerf. is somethin# singular in the present 
parallel which lias not occurred in any other 
of the lives; that the one should be the 
imitator of the other, and the other his host 
evidence. Upon the survey of Solon’s sen¬ 
tence to Croesus in favor of Tellus’s hap- 
piuess, it seems more applicable to Poplicola; 
for Tellus, whose virtuous life and dying 
well had gained him the name of the happiest 
man, yet was never celebrated in Solon’s 
poems for a good man, nor have his children 
or any magistracy of his deserved a me¬ 
morial; hut i’oplicola’s life was the most 
eminent amongst the Romans, as well for 
the greatness of his virtue as his power, and 
also since his death many amongst the dis¬ 
tinguished families, even in our days, the 
l’oplicolas, Messal.'e, and Valerii, after a 
lapse of six hundred years, acknowledge him 
as the fountain of their honor. Resides, 
Tellus, though keeping his post and fighting 
like a valiant soldier, was yet slain by his 
enemies; but Poplicola, the better fortune, 
slew his, and saw his country victorious 
under his command. And his honors and 
triumphs brought him, which was Solon’s 
ambition, to a happy end; the ejaculation 
which, in his verses against llimnermus 
about tbe continuance of man’s life, he 
himself made, 

Mourned let me die; and may I, when life ends. 

Occasion sighs and sorrows to my friends, 

is evidence to Foplicola’s happiness; his 
death did not only draw tears from his 
friends and acquaintance, but was the object 
of universal regret and sorrow through the 
whole city; the women deplored his loss as 
that of a 'son, brother, or common father. 
“ Wealth I would have,” said Solon, ” but 
wealth by wroug procure would not,” be¬ 
cause punishment would follow. Rut Pop¬ 
licola’s riches were not only justly his, hut 
he spent them nobly in doing good to the 
distressed. So that if Solon was reputed the 
wisest man, we must allow Poplicola to be 
the happiest; for what Solon wished for as 
thd‘ greatest and most perfect good, this 
Poplicola had, and dsed and enjoyed to his 
death. 

. And os Solon may thus be said to have 
contributed to 'Poplicola’s glory, so did also 
Poplicolji to his,,by his choice of him as his 
model in the formation of republican in¬ 
stitutions ; in reducing, for example, the 
excessive powers and assumption of the con¬ 
sulship. Several of his laws, indeed, he 
actually transferred to Rome, as his em¬ 


powering the people to elect their officer; 
and allowing offenders the liberty of appea 
ing to the people, as Solon did to the juror: 
He did not, indeed, create a new senate, a 
Solon did, but augmented the old to almos 
double its number. The appointment o 
treasurers again, the quarters, lias a lik 
origin; with the intent that the chief run 
gistrate should not, if of good character, b< 
withdrawn from greater matters; or, if hail 
have the greater temptation to injustice, l>y 
holding both the government and treasury 
in his hands. The aversion to tyranny was 
stronger in Poplicola; any one who attempt¬ 
ed usurpation could, by Solon’s law, only be 
punished upon conviction ; hut Poplicola 
made it death before a trial. And though 
Solon justly gloried, that, when arbitrary 
power was absolutely offered to him by cir¬ 
cumstances,"and when his countrymen would 
have willingly seen him accept it, lie yet 
declined it; still-Poplicola merited no less, 
who, receiving a despotic command, con¬ 
verted it to a popular office, and did not 
employ the whole, legal power w hich lie held. 
We must allow, indeed, that Solon was 
before Poplicola in observing that 

A people always minds its rulers best 

When it is neither humored nor oppressed. 

The remission of debts was peculiar to 
Solon; it was bis great means for confirming 
the citizens’ liberty; for a mere law to give 
all men equal rights is but useless, if the 
poor must sacrifice those rights to their 
debts, and, in the very seats and sanctuaries 
of equality, the courts of justice, the offices 
of state, and the public discussions, be more 
than anywhere at the beck and bidding of 
the rich. A yet more extraordinary success 
was, that, although usually civil violence is 
caused by any remission of debts, upon this 
i one occasion this dangerous but powerful 
remedy actually put an end to civil violence 
already existing, Solon’S own private worth 
and reputation overbalancing all the ordi¬ 
nary ill-repute and discredit of the change. 
The beginning of his government was more 
■glorious, for he was entirely original, and 
followed no man’s example, and, without 
the aid of any ally, achieved liis most im- 
portnnt measures by his own conduct; yet 
the close of Poplicola’s life was more happy 
and desirable, for Solon saw the dissolution 
of his own commonwealth, Poplieola’s main¬ 
tained the state in good order down tp the 
civil wars. Solon, leaving liis laws, as soon 
as ho had made them, engraven in wood, but 
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destitute of a defender, departed from 
Athens; whilst Poplicola, remaining, both 
in and out of office, labored to establish the 
government. Solon, though he actually 
knew of I’isistratus’s ambition, yet was not 
able to suppress it, but had to yield to usur¬ 
pation in its infancy; whereas Poplicola 
utterly subverted and dissolved a potent 
monarchy, strongly settled by long con¬ 
tinuance; uniting thus to virtues equal to 
those, and purposes identical with those of 
Solon, the good fortdne and the power that 
alone could make them effective. 

In military exploits, Daimachus of Platrea 
will not even allow Solon the conduct of the 
war against the Megarians, as was before 
intimated; but Poplicola was victorious in 
the most important conflicts, both as a pri¬ 
vate soldier and commander. In domestic 
politics, also, Solon, in play, as it were, and 
by counterfeiting madness, induced the en¬ 
terprise against Salamis; whereas Poplicola, 
in the very beginning, exposed himself to 
the greatest risk, took arms against Tarquin, 
detected the conspiracy, and, being princi¬ 
pally concerned both in preventing the escape 
of and afterwards punishing the traitors, not 
only expelled the tyrants from tfic city, but 
extirpated their very hopes. And as, in 
eases calling for contest and resistance and 
manful opposition, he behaved with courage 


and resolution, so, in instances where peace 
able language, persuasion, and concession 
were requisite, ho was yet more to be com¬ 
mended; and succeeded in gaining happily 
to reconciliation and friendship, Porsemm, a 
terrible and invincible enemy. Sonic may, 
perhaps, object, that Solon recovered Sala¬ 
mis, which they had lost, for the Athenians; 
whereas Poplicola receded from part of wlnit 
the Romans were at that time possessed of; 
but judgment is to be made of actions ac¬ 
cording to the times in which they were 
performed. The conduct of a wise politician 
is ever suited to the present posture of 
affairs; often by foregoing a port he saves 
the whole, and by yielding in a small matter 
secures a greater ; and so Poplicola, by 
restoring what, the Romans had lately uMiiqi- 
cd, saved their undoubted patrimony, and 
procured, moreover, the stores of the enemy 
for those who were only too thankful to se¬ 
cure their city. Permitting the decision of 
the controversy to Ids adversary, he not only 
got the victory, but likewise what lie him¬ 
self would willingly have given to purchase 
tlus victory, Porsemm putting an end to 
the war, and leaving them all the provis¬ 
ion of his camp, from the sense of the 
virtue and gallant disposition of the Ho¬ 
mans which their consul had impressed upon 
him. 
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TriE birth of Themistoelos was somewhat 
too obscure to do him honor. His father, 
Xcoclcs, was not of the distinguished people 
of Athens, but of the township of Phrearrhi, 
and of the tribe Leontis; and by bis mother’s 
side, as it is reported, he was base-born. 

I am not of the noble Grecian race. 

I’m iwxtr Abrotonon, and born in Thrace; 

Let the Greek women scorn me, if they please, 

I was the mother of Themistoelos. 

Yet Phnnins writes that the mother of The- 
mistocles was not of Thrace, but of Caria, 
ami that her name was not Abrotonon, but 
Kuterpe; and Xeanthfa adds farther that she 
was of Halicarnassus in Caria. And, as 
illegitimate children, including those that 
were of the half-blood or had but one parent 
an Athenian, had to attend at the Cynosar- 
pes fa wrestling-place outside the gates, de¬ 
dicated to Ilercifles, who was also of half- 
blood amongst the gods, having had a mortal 
woman for his mother), Themistoelos per¬ 
suaded several of the young men of high 
birth to accompany him to anoint and 
exercise themselves together at Cynosarges; 
an ingenious device for destroying the dis¬ 
tinction between the noble and the base- 


born, and between those of the whole and 
those of the half-blood of Athens. However, 
it is certain that he was related to the house 
of the Lvcomeda?; for Simonides records, 
that he rebuilt tin? chapel of Phlya, belong¬ 
ing to that family, and beautified it with 
uctures and other ornaments, after it had 
>eon burnt by the Persians. 

. It is confessed by all that from his youth 
ho was of a vehement and impetuous nature, 
of a quick apprehension, and a strong and 
aspiring bent for action and great affairs. 
The holidays ami intervals in his studhs ho 
did not spend in play or idleness, as other 
children, but would be always inventing or 
arranging some oration or declamation to 
himself, the subject of which was generally 
the excusing or accusing his companions,To 
that his master would often say to him, 
“ You, my boy, will bo nothing small, but 
great one way or other, for good or else for 
bad." Ho received reluctantly and careless¬ 
ly . instructions given him U> improve l.is 
manners and behavior, or to teach him any 
pleasing or graceful accomplishment, but 
whatever was said to improve him in sa¬ 
gacity, or in management of affairs, ho 
would give attention to, beyond one of bis 
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years, from confidence in his natural capa¬ 
cities for such things. And thus afterwards, 
when in company where people engaged 
themselves in what are commonly thought 
the liberal and elegant amusements, he was 
obliged to defend himself against the ohser* 
rations of those who considered themselves 
highly accomplished, by the somewhat ar¬ 
rogant retort, that he certainly could not 
make use of any stringed instrument, could 
only,were a small and obscure city put into his 
hands, make it great and glorious. Notwith¬ 
standing this, Stesimbrotus says that The- 
niistoeles was a hearer of Anaxagoras, and 
that he studied natural philosophy under 
Melissus, contrary to chronology ; "for Me- 
li.ssus commanded the Samians in the siege 
by Pericles, who was much Themistocles’s 
junior ; and with Pericles, also, Anaxagoras 
was intimate. They, therefore, might rather 
be credited, who report, that Themistocles 
was an admirer of Miiesiphilus the Phrear- 
rliiau, who was neither rhetorician nor nat¬ 
ural philosopher, but a professor of that 
which was then called wisdom, consisting in 
a sort of political shrewdness and practical 
sagacity, which had begun and continued, 
almost like a sect of philosophy, from Solon: 
but those who came afterwards, and mixed 
it with pleadings and legal artifices, and 
transformed the practical part of it into a 
mere art of speaking ami an exercise of 
words, were generally called sophists. The¬ 
mistocles resorted to Muesiphilus when he 
had already embarked in polities. 

In tire first essays of his youth he was not 
regular nor happily balanced ; he allowed 
himself to follow mere natural character, 
which, without the control of reason and 
instruction, is apt to hurry, upon either side, 
into sudden and violent courses, and very 
often to break away and determine upon the 
worst ; as he afterwards owned himself, say-, 
ing, that the wildest colts make the best 
horses, if they only get properly trained and 
broken in. But those who upon this fasten 
stories of their own invention, as of his 
being disowned by his father, and that his 
mother died for grief of her sou’s ill fame, 
certainly calumniate him; and there are 
others who relate, on the contrary, how that 
to deter him from public business, and to let 
him see how the vulgar behave themselves 
towards their leaders when they have at last 
no farther use of them, his father showed 
him the old galleys sis they lay forsaken and 
cast about upon the sea-shore. 

Yet it is evident that his mind was early 
imbued with the keenest interest in public 
affairs, and the most passionate ambition 
for distinction. Eager from the first'to 
obtain the highest plaoe, he unhesitatingly 
accepted the hatred of the most powerful 
and influential leaders in the city, but more 
especially of Aristides, the son of Eysima- 
ehus, who always opposed him. And yet all 


this great enmity between them arose, it 
appears, from a very boyish occasion, both 
being attached to the beautiful Stesilaus of 
Ceos, as Ariston the philosopher tells us ; 
ever after which they took opposite sides, 
and were rivals in politics. Not but that 
the incompatibility of their lives and man¬ 
ners may seem to have increased the differ¬ 
ence, for Aristides was of a mild nature, an,\l 
of a nobler sort of character, and, in public 
matters, acting always.with a view, not to 
glory or popularity, but to the best interest 
of the state consistently with safety and 
honesty, he was often forced to oppose The¬ 
mistocles, and interfere against the increase 
of his influence, seeing him stirring up the 
people to all kinds of enterprises, and in¬ 
troducing various innovations. For it is said 
that Themistocles was so transported with 
the thoughts of glory, and so inflamed with 
the passion for great actions, that, though 
he was still young when the battle of Mara¬ 
thon was fought against the Persians, upon 
the skilful conduct of the general, Miltiades, 
being everywhere talked about, he was ob¬ 
serv'd to be thoughtful, and reserved, alone 
by himself,; he passed the nights without 
sleep, and avoided all his usual places of 
recreation, and to those who wondered at 
tlu> change, and inquired the reason of it, 
he gave the answer, that “the trophy of 
Miltiades would not let him sleep.” And 
when others were of opinion that the battle 
of Marathon would he an end to the war, 
Themistocles thought that- it was but the 
beginning of far greater conflicts, and for 
these, to the benefit of all Greece, he kept 
himself in continual readiness, and his city 
also in proper training, foreseeing from far 
before what would happen. 

And, first of all, the Athenians being 
accustomed to divide amongst themselves 
. the revenue proceeding from the silver mines 
at Eaurium, he was the only man that durst 
propose to the people that this distribution 
should cease, and that with the money ships 
should be built to make war against the 
iEginetans, who were the most flourishing 
people in all Greece, and by the number of 
their ships held the sovereignty of the sea ; 
and Themistocles thus was more easily able 
to persuade them, avoiding all mention of 
danger from Darius or the Persians, who 
were at a great distance, and their coming 
very uncertain, and at that time not much 
to be feared ; but, by a seasonable employ¬ 
ment of the emulation and anger felt by the 
Athenians against the .dSginetans, he in¬ 
duced them to preparation. So that with this 
money an hundred ships were built# with 
which they afterwards fought against Xerxes. 
And. henceforward, little by little, turning 
and drawing the city down towards the sea, 
ill the belief that, whereas by land they 
were not a fit match for their next neighbors, 
with their ships they might be able to repel 
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the Persians and command Greece, thus, as 
Plato says, from steady soldiers he turned 
them into mariners and seamen tossed about 
tlie sea, and gave occasion for the reproach 
against him, that.he took away from the 
Athenians the spear and the. shield, and 
lK>uiid them to the bench and the oar. These 
measures he carried in the assembly, against 
the opposition, as Stesimbrotus relates, of 
Aliltiades ; and whether or no he hereby 
injured the purity and true balance of gov¬ 
ernment, may be a' question for philoso¬ 
phers, but that the deliverance of Greece came 
at that time from the sea, and that these 
galleys restored Athens again after it was 
destroyed, were others wanting, Xerxes him¬ 
self would be sufficient evidence, who, though 
his land-forces were still entire, after his 
defeat at sea, fled away, and thought him¬ 
self no longer able to encounter the Greeks; 
and, as it seems to me, left Jlardonius 
behind him, not out of any hopes he could 
have to bring them into subjection, but to 
hinder them from pursuing him. 

Themistocles is said to have been eager in 
the acquisition of riches, according to some, 
that he might be the more liberal; for loving 
to sacrifice often, and to be splendid in his 
entertainment of strangers, he required a 
plentiful revenue ; yet he is accused by 
others of having been parsimonious and 
sordid to that degree that he would sell pro¬ 
visions which were sent to him* as a present, 
lie desired I>iphilides, who was a breeder of 
horses, to give him a colt, and when lie 
refused it, threatened that in a short time 
he would turn his house into a wooden horse, 
intimating that he would stir up dispute and 
litigation between him and some of his re¬ 
lations. 

He went beyond all men in the passion for 
distinction. When he was still young and 
unknown in the world, he entreated Iipicles 
of llcrmioiie, who had a good hand at the 
lute and was much sought after by the 
Athenians, to come and practise at home 
with him, being ambitious of having people 
inquire after his house and frequent his com¬ 
pany. When he came to the Olympic games, 
and was so splendid in his equipage and en¬ 
tertainments, in his rich tents, and furniture, 
that he strove to outdo Cimon, he displeased 
the Greeks, who thought that such magnifi¬ 
cence might be allowed in one who was a 
young man and of a great family but was a 
great piece of insolence in one as yet un¬ 
distinguished, and without title or means 
for making any mch display. In a dramatic 
contest, the play ne paid for won the prize. 
which*was then a matter that excited much 
emulation; he put up a tablet in record of 
it, with the inscription, “ Themistocles of 
IhreatThi was at the charge of it; Phryni- 
chus made it; AfUmantua was archon.” He 
wag well liked i . .Common people, would 
salute every pa*_Vcular. citizen by his own 


name, and always show himself a just judge 
in questions of business between private 
men; lie said to Simonides, the poet of Ceos, 
who desired something of him, when he was 
commander of the army, that was not rea¬ 
sonable, “ Simonides, you would be no good 
poet if you wrote false measure, nor should 
I be a good magistrate if for favor 1 made 
false law.” And at another time, laughing 
at Simonides, he said, that he was a man 
of little judgment to speak against the Co¬ 
rinthians. who were inhabitants of n great 
city, and to have his own picture drawn so 
often, having so ill-looking a face. 

Gradually growing to be great, and win¬ 
ning the favor of the people, he at last gain¬ 
ed the day with his faction over that of 
Aristides, and procured hjs banishment by 
ostracism. When the king of Persia was 
now advancing against Greece, and the Athe¬ 
nians were in consultation who should he 
general, and many withdrew themselves of 
their own accord, being terrified with the 
greatness of the danger, there was one Kpi- 
cydes, a popular speaker, son to Kuphemides, 
a man of an eloquent tongue, hut of a faint 
heart, anil a slave to riches, who was desir¬ 
ous of the command, and was looked upon 
to be ill a fairway to carry it by the number 
of votes; but Tliemistoeles, feating that, if 
the command should fall into such hands, all 
would be lost, bought off Epicydes and his 
pretensions, it is said, for a sum of money. 

When the king of Persia sent messengers 
into Greece, with an interpreter, to demand 
earth and water, as an acknowledgment of 
subjection, Themistocles, by the council* of 
the people, seized upon the interpreter, and 
put him to death, for presuming to publish 
the barbarian orders and decrees in the 
Greek language; this is one of the actions 
he is commended' for, as also for what he 
t did to Arthmius of /idea, who brought gold 
from the king of Persia to corrupt the 
Greeks, and w as, by an order from Themis¬ 
tocles. degraded and disfranchised, lie and 
his children and lbs posterity; but that 
which most of all redounded to his credit 
was, that he put an end to all the chil wars 
of Greece, composed their differences, and 
persuaded them to lay aside all enmity du¬ 
ring the war with the Persians; and in this 
great work, Chileus the Arcadian was, it is 
said, of great assistance to him. 

Having taken upon himself the command 
of the Athenian forces, ho immediately en¬ 
deavored to persuade the citizens to leave 
the city, and to embark ujioii their galley^ 
and meet with the Persians at a great dis¬ 
tance from Greece; but many being against 
this, he led a largo force, together with the 
Lacedaemonians, into Tempe, that in this 
pass they might maintain the safety of Thes¬ 
saly, which had not as yet declared for the 
king; but when they returned without per¬ 
forming any thing, and it waa known that 
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not only the Thessalians, but all as far as 
Boeotia, was going over to Xerxes, then the 
Athenians more willingly hearkened to the 
advice of Themistocles to fight by sea, and 
sent him with a fleet to guard the straits of 
Artemisium. 

When the contingents met here, the 
Greeks would have the Lacedaemonians to 
command, and Eurybiades to be.their admi¬ 
ral; but the Athenians, who surpassed all 
the rest together in number of vessels, would 
not submit to come after any other, till 
Themistocles, perceiving the danger of this 
contest, yielded his own command to Eu¬ 
rybiades, and got the Athenians to submit, 
extenuating the loss by persuading them, 
that if in this war they behaved themselves 
like men, lie would answer for it after that, 
that the Greeks, of their own will, would 
submit to their command. And by this mod¬ 
eration of his, it is evident that he was the 
chief means of the deliverance of Greece, 
and gained the Athenians the glory of alike 
surpassing their enemies in valor, and tlieir 
confederates in wisdom. 

As soon as the Persian armada arrived at 
Aphetas, Eurybiades was astonished to see 


such a vast number of vessels before him, 
and, being informed that two hundred more 
were sailing round behind the island of 
Seiathus, ho immediately determined to re¬ 
tire farther into Greece, and to sail hack 
into some part of Peloponnesus, where their 
land army and their fleet might join, for he 
looked upon the Persian forces to be alto¬ 
gether unassailable by sea.' lint the Euhce- 
ans, fearing that the Greeks would forsake 
them, and leave them to the mercy of the 
enemy, sent Pelagon to confer privately with 
Themistocles, taking with him a good sum 
of money, which, as Herodotus reports, lie 
accepted ami gave to Eurybiades. In this 
affair none of his own countrymen opposed 
him so much as Arehiteles, captain of the 
piyacred galley, who, having no money to sup- 
Then’. bis seamen, was eager to go home; but 
against 1 'stooles so incensed the Atbenia 
him not v him, that they set upon him and left 
Arehiteles , so much as his supper, at which 
it very ill;' was much surprised, and took 
sent him in* 1 ,hut Themistocles immediately 
and at the i'.-.'i ehest a service of provisions, 
desiring liimlV ,ott °m of it a talent of silver, 
provided for,-. sup to-night, and to-morrow 
report it ami" his seamen; if not, he would 
received mi , ong the Athenians that he had 
the Lesbisu .Jney from the enemy. So Phanias 
Though:, i> tells the story. 

Persians “‘the fights between the Greeks and 
imports’ " in the straits of Euboea were not so 
the war 1 ,"' 1 * as to make any final decision of 
obtaine yet the experience which the Greeks 
for tini -d in them was of great advantage; 
they f. pis, by actual trial and in real danger, 
nor 'PJountt out that neither number of ships, 
eol riches and ornaments, nor boasting 


shouts, nor barbarous songs of victory, were 
any way terrible to men that knew how to 
fight, and were resolved to come hand to 
hand with their enemies ; these things they 
were to despise, and to come up close and 
grapple with their foes. This, Pindar ap¬ 
pears to have seen, and says justly enough 
of the fight at Artemisium, that 

There the sons of Athens set 

The stone that freedom stands on yet. 

For the first step towards victory undoubt¬ 
edly is to gain courage. Artemisium is in 
Euboea, beyond the city of IIistia?a, a sea- 
beach open to the north ; most nearly op¬ 
posite to it stands Olizon, in tile country 
which formerly was under rhiloctetes; there 
is a small temple there, dedicated to Diana, 
surnained of the Dawn, and trees about it, 
around which again stand pillars of white 
marble; and if you rub them with your 
hand, they send forth both the. smell and 
color of saffron. On one of these pillars 
these verses are engraved,— 

With numerous tribes from Asia’s regions brought 
Tile sons of Athens oil these waters longht; 
Krerting, after they had quelled the Mede, 

To Artemis tins record of the deed. 

There is a place still to lie seen upon this 
shore, where, in the middle of a great heap 
of sand, they take out from the bottom a 
dark powder like ashes, or something that 
has passed tile fire; and here, it is supposed, 
the shipwrecks and bodies of the dead were 
burnt. 

But when news came from Thermopylae 
to Artemisium, informing them that king 
Leonidas was slain, and that Xerxes had 
made himself master of all the passages by 
land, they returned back to the interior of 
Greece, the Athenians having the command 
Of the rear, the place of honor and danger, 
and much elated by what had been done. 

As Themistocles sailed along the coast, 
he took notice of the harbors and fit places 
for the enemy's ships to come to land at, 
and engraved large letters in such stones as 
he found there by chance, as also in others 
which he set up on purpose near to the land¬ 
ing-places, or where they were to water; in 
which inscriptions he called upon the Ton- 
ians to forsake the Medea, if it were possi¬ 
ble, and come over to the Greeks, who were 
their proper founders and fathers, and were 
now hazarding all for their liberties; but, if 
this could not be done, at any rate to im¬ 
pede and disturb the Persians in all engage¬ 
ments. He hoped that thefj; writings would 
prevail with the lonians to revolt, or raise 
some trouble by making their fidelity doubt¬ 
ful to the Persians. 

Now, though Xerxes had already passed 
through Doris and invaded the country of 
1’hocis. and was burning and destroying the 
cities of ttie Phocians. yet the Greeks sent 
them no relief; and, though the Athenians 
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earnestly desired them to meet the Persians 
in Boeotia, before they could come into At¬ 
tica, as they themselves had come forward 
by sea at Artemisium, they gave no ear to 
their request, being wholly intent upon 
Peloponnesus, and resolved to gather all 
their forces together within the Isthmus, 
and to build a wall from sea to sea in that 
narrow neck of land; so that the Athenians 
were enraged to see themselves betrayed, 
and at the same time afflicted.and dejected 
at their own destitution. For to fight alone 
against such a numerous army was to no 
purpose, and the only expedient now left 
them was to leave their city and cling to 
their ships ; which the people were very un¬ 
willing to submit to, imagining that it 
would signify little now to gain a victory, 
and not understanding how there could be 
deliverance any longer after they had once 
forsaken the temples of their gods and ex¬ 
posed the tombs and monuments of their 
ancestors to the fury of their enemies. 

Themistocles, being at a loss, and not, 
able to draw the people over to his opinion 
by any human reason, set his machines to 
work, as in a theatre, and employed prodi¬ 
gies and oracles. The serpent Of Minerva, 
kept in the inner part of her temple, disap¬ 
peared; the priests gave it out to the people 
that the offerings which were set for it were 
found untouched, and declared, by the sug¬ 
gestion of Themistocles, thafj the goddess 
had left the city, and taken her flight before 
them towards the sea. And he often urged 
them with the oracle which bade them trust 
to walls of wood, showing them that walls 
of wood could signify nothing else but 
ships; and that the island of Salamis was 
termed in it, not miserable or unhappy, lint 
had the epithet of divine, for that it should 
one day be associated with a great good for¬ 
tune of the Greeks. At length his opinion 
prevailed, and he obtained a decree that the 
city should be committed to the protection 
of Minerva, “ queen of Athens;” that they 
who were of age to bear arms should em¬ 
bark, and that each should see to sending 
away his children, women, aiyl slaves where 
he could. This decree being confirmed, 
most of the Athenians removed their 
parents, wives, and children to Troezen, 
where they were received with eager good¬ 
will by the Troezenians, who passed a vote 
that they should be maintained at the pub¬ 
lic charge, by a daily payment of two obols 
to every one, and leave be given to the 
children to gather fruit where they pleased, 
and schoolmasttfl's paid to instruct them. 

■rv. T °** was P r0 P 03e< l by Nicagoras. 

• i 1 re was no P u blic treasure at that time 
in Athens; but the council of Areopagus, as 
Aristotle says, distributed to every one that 
served, eight drachmas, which was a great 
Help to the manning of the fleet;, but Clide- 
*nus ascribes this also to the art of Themis- 
6 


tocles. When the Athenians were on their 
way down to the haven of Piraeus, the 
shield with the head of Medusa was miss¬ 
ing; and he, under the pretext of searching 
for it, ransacked all places, and found 
among their goods considerable sums of 
money concealed, which lie applied to the 
public use; and with this the soldiers and 
seamen were well provided for their voyage. 

When the whole city of Athens were go¬ 
ing on board, it afforded a spectacle worthy 
of pitv alike and admiration, to see theiii 
thus send away their fathers and children 
before them, and, unmoved with their cries 
and tears, passed over into the island. But 
that which stirred compassion most of all 
was, that many old men, by reason of their 
great age, were left behind; and even the 
tame domestic animals could not be seen 
without some pity, running about the town 
and howling, as desirous to he carried along 
with their masters that had kept them; 
among which it is reported that Xanlhippus, 
the father of Pericles, had a. dog that would 
not endure to stay behind, hut. leaped into 
tile sea, and swam along by the galley’s side 
tiA lie came to the island of Salamis, where 
he fainted away and died, and that spot in 
the island, which is still called the Dog's 
Grave, is said to he his. 

Among the great actions of Themisto :les 
at this crisis, the recall of Aristides was not 
the least, for, before the war, lie had been 
ostracized by tlie party which Thcniistorlcg 
headed, anil was in banishment; lint now, 
perceiving that the people regretted his ab¬ 
sence, and were fearful that he might go 
over to the Persians to revenge himself, and 
thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, Themis- 
tocles proposed a decree, that those, who were 
banished for a time might return again, to 
give assistance by word and deed to (lie 
cause of Greece with the rest of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Kurybiades, by.reason of flic greatness of 
Sparta, was admiral of the Greek fleet, hut 
.yet was faint-hearted in time of danger, and 
willing to weigh anchor and set, sail for tile 
isthmus of Corinth, near which the land 
army lay encamped; which Themistoeies 
resisted ; and this was the occasion of the 
well-known words, when Kurybiades, to 
check his impatience, told him that at the 
Olympic games they that start up before the 
rest are lashed; “And they,” replied The- 
mistocles, “ that are left behind are inTt 
crowned.” Again, Kurybiades lifting up 
his staff as if he were going to strike, 
Themistocles said, “ Strike if you will, but 
hear ; ” Kurybiades, wondering much at 
his moderation, desired him .to speak, and 
Themistocles now brought him to a better 
understanding. And when one who stood 
by him told him that it did not become- 
those who had neither city nor house to lose, 
to persuade others to relinquish their habita- 
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tions and forsake their countries, Themis- 
toeles gave this reply: “We have indeed 
left our houses and our walls, base fellow, 
not thinking it fit to become slaves for the 
sake of things that have no life nor soul; 
and yet our city is the greatest of all Greece, 
consisting of two hundred galleys, which 
are here to defend you, if you please ; but if 
you run away and betray us, as you did 
once before, the Greeks shall soon hear news 
of the Athenians possessing as fair a coun¬ 
try, and as large and free a city, as that 
they have lost.” These expressions of 
Thrmistocles made Eurybiades suspect that 
if lie retreated the Athenians would fall off 
from him. When one of Eretria began to 
oppose him, he said, “Have you anything to 
say of war, that are like an ink-fish? you 
have a sword, but no heart.” Some say that 
while Themistocles was thus speaking things 
upon the deck, ail owl was seen flying to the 
right hand of the fleet, which came and sate 
upon the top of the mast ; and this happy 
omen so far disposed the Greeks to follow 
his advice, that they presently prepared to 
fight. Yet, when the enemy’s fleet was ar¬ 
rived at tlie haven of l’halerum, upon the 
coast of Attica, .and with the number of 
their ships concealed all the shore, and 
when they saw the king himself in person 
come down with his land army to the sea¬ 
side, with all his forces united, then the 
good counsel of Themistocles was soon for¬ 
gotten, and the Peloponnesians cast their 
eyes again towards the isthmus, and took 
it very ill if any one spoke against their re¬ 
turning home ; and, resolving to depart that 
night, the pilots had order what course to 
steer. 

Themistocles, in great distress that the 
Greeks should retire, and lose the advantage 
of the narrow seas and strait passage, and 
slip home every one to his own city, consid¬ 
ered with himself, and contrived that strat¬ 
um that was carried out by Sieinnus. 
Ihis Sieinnus was a Persian captive, but a 
great lover of Themistocles, and the at¬ 
tendant of his children. Upon this occasion, 
lie sent him privately to Xerxes, command- 
ing him to tell the king, that Themistocles, 
the admiral of the Athenians, having es¬ 
poused his interest, wished to be the first to 
in form him that the Greeks were ready to 
make t their escape, and that he counselled 


him to hinder their flight, to set upon them 
Willie they were in this confusion and at a 
distance from their land army, and hereby 
destroy all their forces by sea. Xerxes was 
very joyful at this message, and received it 
as lroni one who wished him all that was 
good, and immediately issued instructions to 
the commanders of his ships, that they 
Should instantly set out with two hundred 
galleys to encompass all the islands, and en- 

„f n* r the , stral ^\ and Plages, that none 
ot the Greeks might escape, and that they 


should afterwards follow with the rest of 
their fleet at leisure. This being done 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the 
first man that perceived it, and went to the 
tent of Themistocles, not out of any friend¬ 
ship, for he had been formerly banished by 
his means, as has been related, but to inform 
him how they were encompassed by their 
enemies. Themistocles, knowing the gen¬ 
erosity of Aristides, and much struck by his 
visit at that time, imparted to him all that 
he had transacted by Sieinnus, and entreated 
him, that, as he would be more readily be- 
iieved among the Greeks, he would make use 
of his credit to help to induce them to stay 
and figlit their enemies in the narrow seas. 
Aristides applauded Themistocles, and went 
to the other commanders and'captains of the 
galleys, and encouraged them to engage ; 
yet they did not perfectly assent to him, til] 
a galley of Tenos, which deserted from the 
Persians, of which Panmtius was commander, 
came in, while they were still doubting, and 
confirmed the news that all the straits and 
passages were beset ; and then their rage 
and fury, as well as their necessity, provoked 
them all to fight. 

As soon its it was day, Xerxes placed him¬ 
self high up, to view his fleet, and how it was 
set'in order. Phanodemus says, he sat upon 
a piomontory above the temple of Hercules, 
where t]ie coast of Attica is separated from 
the island by,a narrow channel; but Aces- 
todorus writes, that it was in the confines of 
Megara, upon those hills which are called the 
Horns, where ho sat in a chair of gold, with 
many secretaries about him to write down all 
that was done in the. fight. 

When Themistocles was about to sacrifice, 
close to the admiral’s galley, there were three 
prisoners brought to him, fine looking men, 
and richly dressed in ornamented clothing 
anil gold, said to be the children of Artayctes 
and Sand,auce, sister to Xerxes. As soon as 
the prophet Euplirantides saw them, and ob¬ 
served that at the same time the fire blazed 
out from the offerings with a more than 
ordinary flame, and a man sneezed on the 
right, which w<as an intimation of a fortu¬ 
nate event, he took Themistocles by the ■ 
hand, and hade him consecrate the three 
young men for sacrifice, and offer them up 
with prayers for victory to Bacchus the De- 
vourer : so should the Greeks not only save 
themselves, but also obtain victory. The¬ 
mistocles was much disturbed at this strange 
and terrible prophecy, but the common peo¬ 
ple, who, in any difficult crisis and great ex¬ 
igency, ever look for relief rather to strange 
and extravagant than to reasonable means, 
calling upon Bacchus with one voice, led the 
captives to the altar, and compelled the ex¬ 
ecution of the sacrifice as the prophet had 
commanded. This .is reported by Phanias 
the Lesbian, a philosopher well read in his¬ 
tory. 
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The number of the enemy’s ships the poet 
/Esehylua gives in his tragedy called the 
Persians, as on his certain knowledge, in the 
following words— 

Xerxes, I know, did into battle lead 

One thousand ships ; of more than usual speed 

Seven and two hundred. So it is agreed. 

The Athenians had a hundred and eighty ; 
in every ship eighteen men fought upon the 
deck, four of whom were archers and the 
rest men-at-arms. 

As Themistocles had fixed upon the most 
advantageous place, so, with no less sagacity, 
he chose the best time of fighting; for lie 
would not run the prows of his galleys 
against the Persians, nor begin the fight till 
the time of day was come, when there regu¬ 
larly blows in a fresh breeze from the open 
sea, and brings in with it a strong swell into j 
the channel; which was no inconvenience to 
the Greek ships, which were low-built, and 
little above the water, but did much hurt to 
the Persians, which had high sterns and 
lofty decks, and were heavy and cumbrous in 
their movements, as it presented them broad¬ 
side to the quick charges of the CJreeks, who 
kept their eyes upon the motions of Themis¬ 
tocles, as their best example, and more par¬ 
ticularly because, opposed to his ship, Aria- 
nienes, admiral to Xerxes, a brave man, and 
by far the best and worthiest of tho king’s 
brothers, was seen throwing darts and shoot¬ 
ing arrows from- his huge galley, as from 
the walls of a castle. Aminias the Decelean 
and Sosieles the Pedlan, who sailed in the 
same vessel, upon the ships meeting stem 
to stem, and transfixing each the other with 
their brazen prows, so' that they were, fast¬ 
ened together, when Ariamenes attempted 
to board theirs, ran at him with their pikes, 
and thrust him into the sea; his body, as 
it floated amongst other shipwrecks, was 
known to Artemisia, and carried to Xerxes. 

Tt is reported that, in the middle of the 
fight, a great flame rose into the air above 
the city of Elcusis, and that sounds and 
voices were heard through all the Thriasian 
plain, as far as the sea, soundftig like a num¬ 
ber of men accompanying and escorting the 
mystic Iacchus, and that a mist seemed to 
form and rise from the place from whence 
the sounds came, and, passing forward, fell 
upon the galleys. Others believed that they 
saw apparitions, in the shape of armed men, 
reaching out their hands from the island of 
Agina before the Grecian galleys ; and sup¬ 
posed they werg the JEacidse, whom they 
had invoked to their aid before the battle. 
The first man that took a ship was Lyco- 
medes the Athenian, captain of a galley, who 
cut down its ensign, and dedicated it to 
Apollo the Laurel-crowned. And as the 
Persians fought in a narrow arm of the sea, 
and could bring but part of their fleet to 
fight, and fell foul of one another, the Greeks 


thus equalled them in strength, and fought 
with them till the evening, forced them back, 
and obtaiued, as says Simonides, that noble 
and famous victory, than which neither 
amongst the Greeks nor barbarians was ever 
known more glorious exploit on the seas ; by 
the joint valor, indeed, and zeal of all who 
fought, but by the wisdom and sagacity of 
Themistocles. 

After this sea-fight, Xerxes, enraged at 
his ill-fortune, attempted, by casting great 
heaps of earth and stones lqto the sea, to 
stop up the channel and to make a dam, 
upon which he might lead his land-forces 
over into the island of Salamis. 

Themistocles, being desirous to try the 
opinion of Aristides, told him that he pro¬ 
posed to set sail for the Hellespont, to break 
the bridge of ships, so as to shut up, he said, 
Asia a prisoner within Europe; hut Aris¬ 
tides, disliking the design, said, “We have 
hitherto fought with an enemy who has 
regarded little else, but his pleasure and 
luxury; but if we shut him up within Greece, 
and drive him to necessity, he that is master 
of,such great forces will no longer sit quietly 
with an umbrella of gold over bis head, look¬ 
ing upon the light for his pleasure; but in 
such a strait will attempt all things; lie will 
be resolute, and appear himself in person 
upon all occasions, lie will soon correct his 
errors, and supply what lie has formerly 
omitted through remixsne.ss, and will be 
better advised in all things. Therefore, it 
is noways our interest, Themistocles,’’ he 
said, “ to take avvily the bridge, that is already 
made, but rather to build another, if it were 
possible, that lie, might make his retreat 
with the more expedition.” To which Tlie- 
mistocles answered, “ If this he requisite, 
we must immediately use all diligence, art, 
and industry, to rid ourselves of him as soon 
as may be; ” and to this purpose lie found 
out among the captives one of the king of 
Persia’s eunuchs, named Arnaces, whom ho 
sent to the king, to inform him that the 
Greeks, being now victorious by sea, had 
decreed to sail to the Hellespont, where the 
boats were fastened together, and destroy 
the bridge; but that Themistocles, being 
concerned for the king, revealed this to him, 
that he might hasten towards the Asiatic 
seas, and pass over into his own dominions; 
and in the mean time would cause delays, 
and hinder the confederates from pursuiyg 
him. Xerxes no sooner heard this, hut, 
being very much terrified, lie proceeded to 
retreat out of Greece with all speed. The 
prudence ’of Themistocles and Aristides in 
this was afterwards more fully understood 
at the battle of 1’latsea, where Mardonius, 
with a very small fraction of the forces of 
Xerxes, put the Greeks in danger of losing 
ail. 

Herodotus writes, that of all the cities of 
Greece, yEgina was held to have performed 
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the best service in the war; while all single 
men yielded to Themistocles, though, out of 
envy, unwillingly; and when they returned 
to the entrance of Peloponnesus, where the 
several commanders delivered their suffrages 
at the altar, to determine who was most 
worthy, every one gave the first vote for 
himself and the second for Themistocles. 
The Lacedaemonians carried him with them 
to Sparta, where, giving the rewards of valor 
to Eurybiades, and of wisdom and conduct 
to Themistocles, they crowned him with 
olive, presented him with the best chariot in 
the city, and sent throe hundred young men 
to accompany him to the confines of their 
country. And at the next Olympic games, 
when Themistocles entered the course, the 
spectators took no farther notice of those 
who were contesting the prizes, but spent the 
whole day in looking upon him, showing 
him to the strangers, admiring him, and 
applauding him by clapping their hands, and 
other expressions of joy, so that he liimjelf, 
much gratified, confessed to his friends that 
he then reaped the fruit of all his labors for 
the (i reeks. , , 

lie was, indeed, by nature, a great lover 
of honor, as is evident from the anecdotes 
recorded of him. When chosen admiral by 
the Athenians, lie would not quite conclude 
any single matter of business, either public 
or private, but deferred all till the day they 
were to set sail, that, by despatching a great 
quantity of business all at once, and having 
to meet a great variety of people, he might 
make an appearance of gre'atness and power. 
Viewing the dead bodies cast up by the sea, 
he perceived bracelets and necklaces of gold 
about them, yet passed on, only showing 
them to a friend that followed him, saying, 

“ Take you these tilings, for yon are not 
Themistocles.” He said to Antiphates, a 
handsome young man, who had formerly 
avoided, but now in his glory courted him, 
“Time, young man, has taught us both a 
lesson.” He said that the Athenians did not 
honor him or admire him, but made, as it' 
were, a sort of plane-tree of him; sheltered 
themselves under him in bad weather, and 
as soon as it was fine, plucked his leaves 
and cut his branches. When the Seriphian 
told him that he had not obtained this hon¬ 
or by himself, but by the greatness of his 
city, he replied, “Youspeak truth; I should 
np.ver have been famous if I had been of Ser- 
iphus; nor you, had you been of Athens.” 
YV hen another of the generals, who thought 
he had performed considerable service for 
the Athenians, boastingly compared his ac¬ 
tions with those of Themistocles, he told 
him that once upon a time the Day after the 
Festival found fault with the Festival: “ On 
you there is nothing but hurry and trouble 
and preparation, but, when I come, every¬ 
body sits down quietly and enjoys himself ; ” 
which the Festival admitted was true, but 


“ if I had not come first, you would not 
have come at all.” “Even so,” he said, 
“if Themistocles had not come before, 
where had you been now?” Laughing at 
his own son, who got his mother, and, by 
bis mother’s means, his father also, to in¬ 
dulge him, he told him that he had the most 
power of any one in Greece: “For the 
Athenians command the rest of Greece, 
I command the Athenians, your mother 
commands me, and you command your moth¬ 
er.” Loving to be singular in ail things, 
when Jig had land to sell, he ordered the cri¬ 
er to give notice that there were good neigh¬ 
bors near it. Of two who made love to his 
daughter, he preferred the man of worth to 
the one who was rich, saying he desired a 
man without riches, lather than riches with¬ 
out a man. Such was the character of his 
sayings. 

After these things, he began to rebuild 
and fortify the city of Athens, bribing as 
Theopompus reports, the Lacedaemonian 
ephors not to be against it, but as most re¬ 
late it, overreaching and deceiving them. 
For, under pretext of an embassy, lie went 
to Sparta, where upon the Lacedaemonians 
charging him with rebuilding the walls, and 
Poliarchus coming on purpose from rEgiua 
to denounce it, he denied the fact, bidding 
them to send people to Athens to see whether 
it were,so or no ; by which delay he got time 
for the building of the wall, and also placed 
these ambassadors in the hands of his coun¬ 
trymen as hostages for him ; and so, when 
the Lacedaemonians knew the truth, they did 
him no hurt, but, suppressing all display of 
their anger for the present, sent him away. 

Next he proceeded to establish the harlior 
of Piraeus, observing the great natural ad¬ 
vantages of the locality, and desirous to unite 
the whole city with the sea, and to reverse, 
in a manner, the policy of ancient Athenian 
kings, who, endeavoring to withdraw their 
subjects from the sea, and to accustom them 
to live, not by sailing about, but by planting 
and tilling the earth, spread the story of the 
dispute between Minerva and Neptune for 
the sovereignty of Athens, in which Miner¬ 
va, by producing to the judges an olive tree, • 
was declared to have won; whereas Themis¬ 
tocles did not only knead up, as Aristophanes 
says, the port and the city into one, but 
made the city absolutely the dependant and 
the adjunct of the port, and the land of the 
sea, which increased the power and confi¬ 
dence of the people against the nobility ; the 
authority coming into the hands of sailors 
and boatswains and pilots. Thus it was one 
of the orders of the thirty tyrants, that the 
hustings in the assembly, which had faced 
towards the sea, should he turned round to¬ 
wards the land; implying their opinion that 
the empire by sea had been the origin of the 
democracy, and that the farming population 
were not so much opposed to oligarchy. 
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Themistocles, however, formed yet higher 
designs with a view to naval supremacy. 
For, after the departure of Xerxes, when 
the Grecian fleet was arrived at Pagasse, 
where they wintered, Themistocles, in a 
public oration to the people of Athena, told 
them that he had a design to perform some¬ 
thing that would tend greatly to their inter¬ 
ests and safety, but was of such a nature, 
tliat it could not be made generally public. 
The Athenians ordered him to impart it to 
Aristides only; and, if he approved of it, to 
put it in practice. And when Themisto¬ 
cles had discovered to him that his design 
was to burn the Grecian fleet in the haven 
of Pagasae; Aristides, coming out to the peo¬ 
ple, gave this report of the stratagem con¬ 
trived by Themistocles, that no proposal 
could be more politic, or more dishonorable; 
on which the Athenians commanded The¬ 
mistocles, to think no farther of it. 

When the Lacedaemonians proposed, at 
the general council of the Ampljictyonians, 
that the representatives of those cities which 
were not in the league, nor had fought 
against the Persians, should be excluded, 
Themistocles, fearing that, the Thessalians, 
with those of Thebes, Argos, and others, be¬ 
ing thrown out of the council, the Lacedae¬ 
monians would become wholly masters of 
the votes, and do what they pleased, sup¬ 
ported the deputies of the cities, anti pre¬ 
vailed with the members then pitting to til ter 
their opinion in this point, showing them 
that there were but one and thirty cities 
which had partaken in the war, and that 
most of these, also, were very small; how 
intolerable would it be, if the rest of Greece 
should be excluded, and the general council 
should come to be ruled by two or three 
great cities. By this, chiefly, he incurred 
the displeasure of the Lacedaemonians, whose 
honors and favors were now shown to Cimon, 
with a view to making him the opponent of 
the state policy of Themistocles. 

He was also burdensome to the confeder¬ 
ates, sailing about the islands and collecting 
money from them. Herodotus says, that, 
requiring money of those oh the island of 
Andros, he told them that he had brought 
with him two goddesses, Persuasion and 
Force; and they answered him that they 
had also two great goddesses, which prohib¬ 
ited them from giving him any money, Pov¬ 
erty and Impossibility. Timocreon, the 
Rhodian poet, reprehends him somewhat 
bitterly for being wrought upon by money 
to let some who ■yere banished return, while 
abandoning himself, who was his guest and 
friend. The verses are these:— 

Pausanias you may praise, and Xanthippus he be 
tor, 

For Leutychidas, a third; Aristides, I proclaim, 
From the sacred Athens came. 

The one true man of all; for Themistocles Latona 
doth abhor, 

The liar, traitor, cheat, who, to gain his filthy pay, 


Timocreon, his friend, neglected to restore 
To his native Rhodian shore; 

Three silver talents took, and departed (curses with 
him) on his way, 

Restoring people here, expelling there, and killing 
here, 

Filling evermore his purse: and at the Isthmusgave 
a treat, 

To be laughed at, of cold meat, 

Which they ate, and prayed tho gods some one 
else might give the feast another year. 

But- after the sentence and banishment of 
Themistocles, Timocreon reviles him yet 
more immoderately and wildly in a poem 
which begins thus:— 

Unto all tho Greeks repair 

O Muse, and toll those versos there, 

As is fitting ami is fair. 

The story is, that it was put to the question 
whether Timocreon should be banished for 
siding with the Persians, and Themistocles 
gave his vote against him. So when The¬ 
mistocles was accused of intriguing with tho 
Modes, Timocreon made these lines noon 
him :— 

So now Timocreon, Indefed, is not the solo friend of 
the Mode, 

There are some knaves besides; nor is it only mine- 
that fails 

But other foxes have lost tails.— 

When the citizens of Athens began to listen 
willingly to those who traduced and re¬ 
proached him, he was forced, with somewhat 
obnoxious frequency, to put them in mind, 
of the great services he had performed, and 
ask those who were offended with him 
whether they were weary with receiving ben¬ 
efits often from the same person, so render¬ 
ing himself more odious. And he yet more 
provoked the people by building a temple to 
Diana with the epithet of Aristobule, or Di¬ 
ana of Best Counsel; intimating thereby, 
that lie had given the best counsel, not only 
to the Athenians, but to all Greece, llo 
built this temple near his own house, in tier 
district called Melite, where now the public 
■officers carry out the, bodies of such as are 
executed, and throw the halters and clothes 
of those that are strangled or otherwise put 
to death. There is to this day a small fig¬ 
ure of Themistocles in the temple of Diana 
of Best Counsel, which represents him to die 
a person, not only of a noble mind, but also 
of a most heroic aspect. At length the Athe¬ 
nians banished him, making use of theostrj- 
cisrn to humble his eminence and authority, 
as they ordinarily did with all whom they 
thought too powerful, or, by their greatness, 
disproportionable to the equality thought 
requisite in a popular government. For tha 
ostracism was instituted, not so much to pun. 
ish the offender, as to mitigate and pacify 
the violence of the envious, who delighted 
to humble eminent men, and who, by fixing 
this disgrace upon them, might vent some 
part of their rancor 
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Themistocles being banished from Athens, 
while he stayed at Argos the detection of 
J’ausauias happened, which gave such ad¬ 
vantage to his enemies, that Leobotes of 
Agraule, son of Alcmason, indicted him of 
treason, the Spartans supporting him in the 
accusation. 

When Pausanias went about this treason¬ 
able design, he concealed it at first from 
Themistocles, though he were his intimate 
friend; but when he saw him expelled out 
of the commonwealth, and how impatiently 
he took his banishment, he ventured to com¬ 
municate it to him, and desired his assistance, 
showing him the king of Persia’s letters, and 
exasperating him against the Greeks, as a 
villanous, ungrateful people. However, 
Themistocles immediately rejected the pro- 
osals of Pausanias, and wholly refused to 
e a party in the enterprise, though he never 
revealed his communications, nor disclosed 
the conspiracy to any man, either hoping 
that Pausanias would desist from his inten¬ 
tions, or expecting that so inconsiderate an 
attempt after such chimerical objects would 
be discovered by other means. 

After that Pausanias was put to death, let¬ 
ters and writings being found concerning 
this matter, which rendered Themistocles 
suspected, the Lacedmmonians were clamor¬ 
ous against him, and his enemies among the 
Athenians accused him ; when, being absent 
from Athens, he made his defence by letters, 
especially against the points that had been 
previously alleged against him. In answer 
to the malicious detractions of his enemies, 
he merely wrote to the citizens, urging that 
he who was always ambitious to govern, and 
not of a character or a disposition to serve, 
would never sell himself and his country into 
slavery to a barbarous and hostile nation. 

Notwithstanding this, the people, being 
persuaded by his accusers, sent officers to 
take him and bring him away to be tried be¬ 
fore a council of the Greeks, but, having 
timely notice of it, he passed over into the 
island of Corcyra, where, the state was under 
obligations to him ; for, being chosen as 
arbitrator in a difference between them and 
the Corinthians, he decided the controversy 
by ordering the Corinthians to pay down 
twenty talents, and declaring the town and 
island of Leucas a joint colony from both 
cities. From thence he fled into Epirus, and, 
tlw Athenians and Lacodsemonians still pur¬ 
suing him, he threw himself upon chances of 
safety that seemed all but desperate. For he 
fled for refuge to Admetus, king of the 
Molossians, who had formerly made some 
request to the Athenians, when Themisto¬ 
cles was in the*heiglit of his authority, and 
had been disdainfully used and insulted by 
him, and had let it appear plain enough, 
that, could he lay hold of him, he would take 
his revenge. Yet in this misfortune, The- 
mistocles, fearing th.e recent hatred of his 


I neighbors and fellow-citizens more tha 
the old displeasure of the king, put himsel 
at his mercy, and became an humble sup 
pliant to Admetus, after a peculiar manner 
different from the custom of other countries 
For taking the king’s son, who was then i 
child, in his arms, he laid himself down a! 
his hearth, this being the most sacred and 
only manner of supplication, among the 
Molossians, which was not to be refused. 
And some say that his wife, Phthia, inti¬ 
mated to Themistocles this way of petition¬ 
ing, and placed her young son with him be¬ 
fore the hearth ; others, that king Admetus, 
that he might be under a religious obligation 
not to deliver him up to his pursuers, pre¬ 
pared and enacted with him a sort of stage- 
play to this effect. At this time, Epicrates 
of Acharme privately conveyed his wife and 
children out of Athens, and sent them hither, 
for which afterwards Cimon condemned him 
and put him to death ; as Stesimbrotus re¬ 
ports, and yet somehow, either forgetting this 
himself, or making Themistocles to be little 
mindful of it, says presently that he sailed 
into Sicily, and desired in marriage the 
daughter of Iliero, tyrant of Syracuse, prom¬ 
ising to bring the Creeks under his power ; 
and, on Iliero refusing him, departed thence 
into Asia; but this is not probable. 

For Theophrastus writes, in his work on 
Monarchy, that when Iliero sent race-horses 
to the Olympian games, and erected a pa¬ 
vilion sumptuously furnished, Themistocles 
made an oration to the Greeks, inciting them 
to pull down the tyrant’s tent, and not to 
suffer his horses to run. Thucydides says, 
that, passing over land to the iEgajan Sea, 
he took ship atPydna in the bay of Thermo, 
not being known to anyone in the, ship, till, 
being terrified to see the vessel driven by the 
winds near to Naxos, which was then be¬ 
sieged by the Athenians, he made himself 
known to the master and pilot, and, partly 
entreating them, partly threatening that if 
they went on shore he would accuse them, 
and make the Athenians to believe that they 
did not take him in out of ignorance, but 
that he had corrupted them with money from 
the beginning, he compelled them to bear off 
and stand out to sea, and sail forward to¬ 
wards the coast of Asia. 

A great part of his estate was privately 
eonveyed away by his friends, and sent after 
him by sea into Asia ; besides which, there 
was discovered and confiscated to the value 
of fourscore talents, as Theophrastus writes ; 
Theopompus says an hundred ; though 
Themistocles was never worth three talents 
before he was concerned in public affairs. 

When he arrived at Cyme, and understood 
that all along the coast there were many laid 
wait for him, and particularly Ergoteles and 
Pythodorus (for the game was- worth the 
hunting for such as were thankful to make 
money by any means, the king of Persia hav- 
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ing offered by public proclamation two hun¬ 
dred talents to him that should take him), 
he fled to JEgse, a small city of the iEolians, 
where no one knew him but only his host 
Nicogenes, who was the richest man in 
^Eolia, and well known to the great men of 
Inner Asia. While Themistocles lay hid for 
some days in his house, one night, after a 
sacrifice and supper ensuing, Olbius, the at¬ 
tendant upon Nicogenes’s children, fell into 
a sort of frenzy and fit of inspiration, and 
cried out in verse,— 

Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, 

Bytlie voice o t night conduct thee. 

After this, Themistocles, goin£ to lied, 
dreamed that he saw a snake coil itself up 
upon his belly, and so creep to his neck ; 
then, as soon as it touched his face, it turned 
into an eagle, which spread its wings over 
him, and took him up and flew away with 
him a great distance ; then there appeared 
a herald’s golden wand, and upon this at 
last it set him down securely, after infinite 
terror and disturbance. 

His departure was effected by Nicogenes 
by the following artifice ; the barbarous na¬ 
tions, and amongst them, fhe Persians espe¬ 
cially, are extremely jealous, severe, and 
suspicious about their women, not only their 
wives, but also their bought slaves and con¬ 
cubines, whom they keep so strictly that no 
one ever sees them abroad; they spend their 
lives shut up within doors, and, when they 
take a journey, are carried m close tents, cur¬ 
tained in on all sides, and set upon a wagon. 
Such a travelling carriage being prepared for 
Themistocles. they hid him in it, and car¬ 
ried him on his journey, and told those whom 
they met or spoke with upon the road that 
they were conveying a young Greek woman 
out of Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus say 
that Xerxes was dead, and that Themistocles 
hail an interview with his son; but Epliorus, 
Dinon, Clitarchus, lleraclides, and many 
others, write that he came to Xerxes. Tine 
chronological tables better agree with the 
account of Thucydides, ambyet neither can 
their statements be said to be quite set at 
rest. 

When Themistocles was come to the crit¬ 
ical point, he applied himself first to Arta- 
banus, commander of a thousand men, 
telling him that he was a Greek, and desired 
to speak with the king about important 
affairs concerning which the king was ex¬ 
tremely soliciting. Artabanus answered him, 
“ O stranger, the laws of men are different, 
and one thing is honorable to one man, and 
to others another ; but it is honorable for 
all to honor and observe their own laws. It 
is the habit of the Greeks, we are told, to 
honor, above all things, liberty and equality ; 
but amongst our many excellent laws, we ac¬ 
count this the most excellent, to honor the 


king, and to worship him, as the image of the 
great preserver of the universe ; if, then, you 
shall consent to our laws, and fall down before 
the king and worship him, you may both sea 
him and speak to him; but if your mind be 
otherwise, you must make use of others to 
intercede for you, for it is not the national 
custom here for the king to give audience to 
any one that dotli not fall down before him.” 
Themistocles, hearing this, replied, “ Arta- 
banus, I that come hither to increase the 
power and glory of the king, will not only 
submit myself to iris laws, since so it hath 
pleased the god who exalteth the Persian 
empire to this greatness, but will also cause 
many more to he worshippers and adorers of 
the king. Let not this, therefore, be an im¬ 
pediment why I should not communicate to 
tin; king what I have to impart.” Artnba- 
iiiis asking him, “ Who must we tell him that 
you are? for your words signify you to lie 
no ordinary person,” Themistocles answered, 
“ Xo man, () Artabanus, must be informed 
of this before the king himself.” Thus 
Phanias relates ; to which Eratosthenes, in 
lbs treatise cm Riches, adds, that it was by 
the means of a woman of Eretria, who was 
kept by Artabanus, that lie obtained this 
audience and interview with him. 

When he was introduced to tile king, and 
had paid his reverence to him, lie stood silent, 
till the; king commanding the interpreter to 
ask him who lie was, lie replied, “ () king, I 
am Themistocles the. Athenian, driven into 
banishment by the Greeks. Theevils that I 
have done to the Persians are numerous ; hut 
my benefits to them yet greater, in withhold¬ 
ing the Greeks from pursuit, so soon as the 
deliverance of my own country al'owed mo 
to show kindness also to you. 1 coma with a 
mind suited to my present calamities; pre¬ 
pared alike for favors and for anger ; to 
welcome your gracious reconciliation, and to 
deprecate your wrath. Take my own coun¬ 
trymen for witnesses of the services I have 
done for Persia, and make use of this occa¬ 
sion to show the world vour virtue, rather 
than to satisfy your indignation. If von save 
me, you will save your suppliant ; if other¬ 
wise, will destroy an enemy of the ... 

lie talked also of divine admonitions, such 
as the vision which lie saw at Nicogenes’s 
house, and the direction given him by the 
oracle of Doilona, where Jupiter commanded 
him to go to him that had a name liki Ids, 
by which he understood that lie was sent 
from Jupiter to him, seeing that they both 
were great, ami had the name of kings. 

The king heard him attentively, and, 
though he admired his temper and courage, 
gavi him no answer at that time; but, when 
he was with his intimate friends, rejoined in 
his great good fortune, and esteemed himself 
very happy in this, and prayed to his god 
Arimanius, that all his enemies might be 
ever of the same mind with the Greeks, to 
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abuse and expel the bravest me a amongst 
them. Then he sacrificed to the gods, and 
presently fell to drinking, and was so well 
pleased, that in the night, in the middle of 
his sleep, he cried out for joy three times, 
“ I have Themistocles the Athenian.” 

In the morning, calling together the chief 
of his court, he had Themistocles brought 
before him, who expected no good of it, when 
he saw, for example, the guards fiercely set 
against him as soon as they learnt his name, 
and giving him ill language. As he came 
forward towards the king, who was seated, 
the rest keeping silence, passing by lioxanes, 
a commander of a thousand men, he heard 
him, with a slight groan, say, without stir¬ 
ring out of his place, “You subtle Greek 
serpent, the king’s good genius hath brought 
thee hither.” Yet, when he came into the 
presence, and again fell down, the king 
saluted him, and spake to him kindly, telling 
him he was now indebted to him two hun¬ 
dred talents ; for it was just and reasonable 
that he should receive the reward which was 
proposed to whosoever should bring Themis¬ 
tocles ; and promising much more, and en¬ 
couraging him, he commanded him to speak 
freely what he would concerning the affairs 
of Greece. Themistocles replied, that a 
man’s discourse was like to a rich Persian 
carpet, the beautiful figures and patterns of 
which can only be shown by spreading and 
extending it out; when it is” contracted and 
folded up, they are obscure and lost; and, 
therefore, he desired time. The king being 
pleased with the comparison, and bidding 
him take what time he would, be desired a 
year; in which time, having learnt the Per¬ 
sian language sufficiently, he spoke with the 
king by himself without the help of an 
interpreter, it being supposed that he dis¬ 
coursed only about the affairs of Greece ; 
but there happening, at the same time, great 
alterations at court, and removals of the 
king’s favorites, he drew upon himself the 
envy of the great people, who imagined that 
he had taken the boldness to speak concern¬ 
ing them. For the favors shown to other 
strangers were nothing in comparison with 
the honors conferred on him ; the king invi¬ 
ted him to partake of his own pastimes and 
recreations both at home and abroad, carry¬ 
ing him with him a-hunting, and made him 
his intimate so far that he permitted him to 
seii.the queen-mother, and converse frequent¬ 
ly with her. By the king’s command, he 
also was made acquainted with the Magian 
learning. 

When Demaratus the Lacedaemonian, be¬ 
ing ordered by the king to ask whatsoever he 
pleased, that it Should immediately be grant¬ 
ed him, desired that he might make his public 
entrance, and be carried in state through the 
city of Sardis, with the tiara set in the royal 
manner upon his head, Mithropaustes, cousin 
to the king, touched him on the head, and 


told him that he had no brains for the royal 
tiara to cover, and if Jupiter should give him 
his lightning and thunder, he would not any 
the more be Jupiter for that ; the king also 
repulsed him with anger, resolving never to 
be reconciled to him, but to be inexorable 
to all supplications on his behalf. Yet 
Themistocles pacified him, and prevailed 
with him to forgive him. And it is reported, 
that the succeeding kings, in whose reigns 
there was a greater communication between 
the Greeks anil Persians, when they invited 
any considerable Greek into their service, to 
encourage him, would write, and promise 
him that he should be as great with them as 
Themistocles had been. They relate, also, 
how Themistocles, when ho was in great 
prosperity, and courted by many, seeing him¬ 
self splendidly served at his table, turned to 
his children and said,“ Children, we had been 
undone if we had not been undone.” Most 
writers say that he had three cities give him, 
Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus, to main¬ 
tain him in bread, meat, and wine. Neanthes 
of Cyzicus, and l’hanias, add two more, the 
city of Palsescepsis, to provide him with 
clothes, and Percote, with bedding and furni¬ 
ture for his house.' 

As he was going down towards the sea- 
coast to take measures against Greece, a Per¬ 
sian wlio.se name was Epixyes, governor of 
the upper Phrygia, laid wait to kill him, 
having for that purpose provided along time 
before a number of Pisidians, who were to 
set upon him when he should stop to rest at 
a city that is called Lion’s-head. But The- 
jnistocles, sleeping in the middle of the day, 
saw the Mother of the gods appear to him in 
a dream and say unto him, “ Themistocles, 
keep back from the Lion’s-head, for fear you 
fall into the lion’s jaws ; for this advice I 
expect that your daughter Mnesiptolema 
should be my servant.” Themistocles was 
much astonished, and when he had made his 
vows to the goddess, left the broad road, and, 
making a circuit, went another way, chang¬ 
ing his intended station to avoid that place, 
and at night took up his rest in the fields. 
But one of the sumpter-horses, which carried 
the furniture for his tent, having fallen that 
day into the river, his servants spread out the 
tapestry, which was wet, and hung it up to 
dry; in the mean time the Pisidians made 
towards them with their swords drawn, and, 
not discerning exactly by the moon what it 
was that was stretched out, thought it to be 
the tent of Themistocles, and that they 
should find him resting him^lf within it; but 
when they came near, and lilted up the hang¬ 
ings, those who watched there fell ypon them 
and took them. Themistocles, having es¬ 
caped this great danger, in admiration of 
the goodness of the goddess that appeared to 
him, built, in memory of it, a temple in the 
city of Magnesia, which he dedicated to 
Dindymene, Mother of the gods, in which ho 
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consecrated and devoted his daughter Mne- 
siptolema to her service. 

When he came to Sardis, he visited the 
temples of the gods, and observing, at his 
leisure, their buildings, ornaments, and the 
number of their offerings, lie saw in the 
temple of tho Mother of the gods, the statue 
of a virgin in brass, two cubits high, called 
the water-bringer. Themistocles had caused 
tltis to be made and set up when he was sur¬ 
veyor of waters at Athens, out of the lines 
of those whom he detected in drawing off 
and diverting the public water by pipes for 
their private use; and whether he had some 
regret to see this image in captivity, or was 
desirous to let the Athenians see in what 
great credit and authority he was with the 
king, he entered into a treaty with tile gov¬ 
ernor of Lydia to persuade him to send this 
statue back to Athens, which so enraged the 
Persian oiiieer, that he told him lie would 
write the king word of it. Themistocles, 
being affrighted hereat, got access to his 
wives and concubines, by presents of money 
to whom, he appeased the fury of the gover¬ 
nor; and afterwards behaved with more re¬ 
serve and circumspection, fearing the envy 
of the Persians, and did not, as Theopompus 
writes, continue to travel, about Asia, but 
lived quietly in his own house in Magnesia, 
where for a long time he passed his days in 
great security, being courted by all, jinil en¬ 
joying rich presents, and honored equally 
with the greatest persons in the Persian em¬ 
pire; the king, at that tinv , not minding his 
concerns witli Greece, being taken up with 
the affairs of inner Asia. 

Hut when Egypt revolted, being assisted 
bv the Athenians, and the Greek galleys 
roved about as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, 
and Cimou had made himself master of tlm 
seas, the king turned his thoughts thither, 
and, bending his mind chiefly to resist the 
Greeks, and to check the growth of their 
power against him, began to raise forces, and 
send out commanders, and to despatch mes¬ 
sengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, to put 
him in mind of his promise, and to summon 
him to act against the Greeks. Yet this did 
not increase his hatred nor exasperate him 
against the Athenians, neither was he in any 
way elevated with the thoughts of the honor 
and powerful command he was to have in 
this war; but judging, perhaps, that the ob¬ 
ject would not be attained, the Greeks having 
at that time, beside other great commanders, 
Cimon, in particular, who was gaining won¬ 
derful military successes; but chiefly, being 
ashamed to sully the glory of his former 
great actions, and of his many victories and 
trophies, fie determined to put a conclusion 
to his life, agreeable to its previous course, 
lie sacrificed to the gods, and invited his 
friends; and, having entertained them and 
shaken hands with them, drank bull's blood, 
as is the usual story ; as others state, a poi¬ 


son producing instant death ; and ended his 
days in the city of Magnesia, having lived 
sixty-five years, most of which he had spent 
in politics and in the wars, in government 
and command. The king, being informed 
of the cause and manner of his death, ad¬ 
mired him more than ever, and continued to 
show kindness to las friends and relations. 

Themistocles left three sous by Archippe, 
daughter to Lvsauder of Alopcce,—Arcliep- 
tolis, Polyeuctus, and Cleophantus. Plato, 
the philosopher, mentions the last as a most 
excellent horseman, but otherwise insignifi¬ 
cant persoujof two sons yetolder than these, 
Neocles and Disocles, Neocels died when 
he was young by tile bite of a horse, and Dio¬ 
des was adopted by his grandfather, Lysau- 
der. He had many daughters, of whom 
Mnesiptolema, whom lie had by a second mar¬ 
riage, was wife to Aroheptolis, her brother by 
another mother; Italia was married to I’an- 
thohlcs, of the island of Chios ; Sybaris to 
Nicomedes the Athenian. After thedoathof 
Themistocles, his nephew, Phrasieles, went 
to Magnesia, and married, with her brothers’ 
eqiisent, another daughter, Niconiaehe, and 
took charge of her sister Asia, tin; youngest 
of all the children. 

The Maguesians possess a splendid sepul¬ 
chre of Themistocles, placed in the middle 
of their market-place. It is not worthwhile 
taking notice of what Andocidcs states in his 
Address to his Friends concerning his re¬ 
mains, how the Athenians robbed his tomb, 
and threw his ashes into tile air; for lie 
feigns tliis, to exasperate the oligarchical 
faction against the people ; and there is no 
man living but knows that Phylarclnis sim¬ 
ply invents in his history, where lie all hut 
uses an actual stage machine, and brings in 
Neocles and Demopolis as the sons of The¬ 
mistocles, to incite or move compassion, as if 
he were, writing a tragedy. Diodorus Die 
oosmographer says, in his work on Tombs, 
hut by conjecture rather than of certain 
knowledge, that, near to the haven of Pirams 
where the land runs out like an elbow from 
the promontory of Alcimus, when you have 
doubled the cape and passed inward where 
the sea is always calm, there is a large picco 
of masonry, and upon this tho Tomb of 
Themistocles, in the. shape of an altar ; and 
Plato the comedian confirms this, he believes, 
in these verses,— 

Thy tomb is fairly placed upon the strand, 

Where merchants still shall greet it with tlie land; 
•Still in and out't will see them anno and go, 

And watch the galleys as they raco below. 

Various honors also and privileges were 
grai ted to the kindred of Themistocles at 
Magnesia, which were observed down to our 
times, and were enjoyed by another Themis¬ 
tocles of Athens, with whom I had an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance and friendship in the 
house of Ammonius the philosopher. 
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Among the many remarkable things that 
are related of Furius Camillus, it seems 
singular and strange above all, that he, who 
continually was in the highest commands, 
and obtained the greatest successes, was five 
times chosen dictator, triumphed four times, 
and was styled a second founder of Rome, 
yet never was so much as once consul. The 
reason of which was the state and temper of 
the commonwealth at that time; for the peo¬ 
ple, being at dissension with the senate, re¬ 
fused to return consuls, but in their stead 
elected other magistrates, called military 
tribunes, who acted, indeed, with full con- 
sifiar power, but were thought to exercise a 
less obnoxious amount of authority, because 
it was divided among a larger number ; for 
to have the management of affairs intrusted 
in the hands of six persons rather than two, i 
was some satisfaction to the opponents of' 
oligarchy. This was the condition of the 
times when Camillus was in the height of 
his actions and glory, and, although the 
government in the mean time had often pro¬ 
ceeded to consular elections, yet he could 
never persuade himself to be consul against 
the inclination of the people. In all fiis 
other administrations, which were many and 
various, lie so behaved himself, that, when 
alone in authority, he exercised his power as 
in common, but the honor of all actions re¬ 
dounded entirely to himself, even when in 
joint commission with others ; the reason 
of the former was his moderation in com¬ 
mand ; of the latter, his great judgment and 
wisdom, w hich gave him without controversy 
the first place. 

The house of the Fuvii was not, at that time 
of any considerable distinction; he, by his 
own acts, first raised himself to honor, serving 
under Postumius Tubertus, dictator, in the 
great battle against the iEquians and Vol- 
scians. For riding out from the rest of the 
army, and in the charge receiving a wound 
in Ins thigh, lie for all that did not quit the 
fight, but, letting the dart drag in the wound, 
and engaging with the bravest of the enemy, 
put them to flight ; for which action, among 
other rewards bestowed on him, he was 
created censor, an office in those days of 
great repute and authority. During his cen¬ 
sorship one very good act of his is recorded, 
that, whereas the wars had made many 
widows, he obliged such as had no wives, 
some by fair persuasion, others by threaten¬ 
ing to set fines on their heads, to take them 
in marriage ; another necessary one, in caus¬ 
ing orphans to be rated, who .before were 
exempted from taxes, the frequent wars re¬ 


quiring more than ordinary expenses to 
maintain them. What, however, pressed 
them most w r as the siege of Veii. Some ctfll 
this people Veientani. This was the head 
city of Tuscany, not inferior to Rome, either 
in number of arms or multitude of soldiers, 
insomuch that, presuming on her wealth 
and luxury, and priding herself upon her 
refinement and sumpfcuousness, she engaged 
in many honorable contests with the Romans 
for glory and empire. But now they had 
abandoned their former ambitious hopes, 
having been weakened by great defeats, so 
that, having fortified themselves with high 
and strong walls, and furnished the city with 
all sorts of weapons offensive and defensive, as 
likewise with corn and all manner of provis¬ 
ions, they cheerfully endured a siege, which, 
though tedious to them, was no less trouble¬ 
some and distressing to the besiegers. For 
the Romans, having never been accustomed 
to stay away from home, except in summer, 
ana for no great length of time, and con¬ 
stantly to winter at home, were then first 
competed by the tribunes to build forts in 
the enemy’s .country, and raising strong 
works about their camp, to join winter and 
summer together. And now', the seventh 
year of the war drawing to an end, the com¬ 
manders began to be suspected as too slow 
and remiss in driving on the siege, insomuch 
that they were discharged and others chosen 
for the war, among whom was Camillus, 
then second time tribune. But at present 
he had no hand in the siege, the duties that 
fell by lot to him being to make war upon 
the i'aliscans and Capenates, who, taking 
advantage of the Romans being occupied on 
all hands, had carried ravages into their 
country, and, through all the Tuscan war, 
given them much annoyance, but were now 
reduced by Camillus, and with great loss 
shut up within their walls. 

And now, in the very heat of the war, a 
strange phenomenon in the Alban lake, 
which, in the absence of anyknown cause and 
explanation by natural reasons, seemed as 
great a prodigy as the most incredible that are 
reported, occasioned great alarm. It was the 
beginning of autumn, and the summer now 
ending hud, to all observation, been neither 
rainy nor much troubled with southern winds; 
and of the many lakes, brooks, and springs 
of all sorts with which Italy abounds, some 
were wholly dried up, others drew very little 
water with them ; all the rivers, as is usual 
in summer, ran in a very low and hollow chan¬ 
nel. But the Alban lake, that is fed by no 
other waters but its own, and is on all sides 
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encircled with fruitful mountains, without 
any cause, unless it were divine, began visi¬ 
bly to rise and swell, increasing to the feet 
of the mountains, and by degrees reaching 
the level of the very tops of them, and all 
this without any waves or agitation. At first 
it was the wonder of shepherds and herdsmen; 
but when the earth, which, like a great dam, 
held up the lake from falling into the lower 
grounds, through the quantity and weight 
ot water was broken down, and in a violent 
stream it ran through the ploughed fields 
and plantations to discharge itself in the sea, 
it not only struck terror into the Romans, 
but was thought by all the inhabitants 
of Italy to portend some extraordinary event. 
But the greatest talk of it was in the camp 
that besieged Veii, so that in the town itself, 
also, the occurrence became known. 

As in long sieges it commonly happens 
that parties on both sides meet often and 
converse with one another, so it chanced that 
a Roman had gained much confidence and 
familiarity with one of the besieged, a man 
versed in ancient prophecies, and of repute 
for more than ordinary skill in divination. 
The Roman, observing him to be overjoyed 
at the story of the lake, and to mock at the 
siege, told him that this was not the only 
prodigy that of late had happened to the 
Romans; others more wonderful yet than 
this had befallen them, which lie was. willing 
to communicate to him, that Jie might the, 
better provide for bis private interests in 
these public distempers. The man greedily 
embraced the proposal, expecting to hear 
sonic- wonderful secrets ; but when, by little 
and little, he had led him on in conversation 
and insensibly drawn him a good way from 
the gates of tile city, he snatched him up by 
the middle, being stronger than he, and. by 
the assistance of others that came running 
from the camp, seized and delivered him to 
the commanders. The man, reduced to this 
necessity, and sensible now that destiny was 
not to be avoided, discovered to them the secret 
oracles of Veii ; that it yvas not possible' the 
city should be taken, until the Alban lake, 
which now broke forth and shad found out 
new passages, was drawn back from that 
course, and so diverted that it could not min¬ 
gle with the sea. The senate, having heard 
and satisfied themselves about the matter, 
decreed to send to Delphi, to ask counsel of 
the god. The messengers were persons of 
the highest repute, Licinius Cossus, Valerius 
Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus ; who, having 
made their voyage by sea and consulted the 
god, returned w*h other answers, particular¬ 
ly that there had been a neglect of some of 
their national rites relating to the Latin 
feasts ; but the Aiban water the oracle com¬ 
manded, if it were possible, they should keep 
from the sea, and shut it up in its an¬ 
cient bounds ; but if that was not to be done, 
then they should carry it off by ditches and 


trenches into the lower grounds, and so dry 
it up; which message being delivered, the 
priests performed what related to the sacri¬ 
fices, and the people went to work and turn¬ 
ed the water. 

And now the senate, in the tenth year of 
the war, taking away all other commands, 
created Camillas dictator, who chose Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio for his general of horse. And 
in the first place lie made vows unto the gods, 
that, if they would grant a happy conclusion 
of the war, he would celebrate to their honor 
the great games, ami dedicate a temple to tlia 
goddess whom the Romans call Matuta, tho 
Mother, though, from the ceremonies which 
are used, one would think she was Leucothea. 
For they take a servant-maid into the secret 
part of the temple, and there cuff her, and 
drive her out again, and they embrace their 
brothers’ children in place of their own; 
and, in general, tho ceremonies of tho sac¬ 
rifice remind one of the nursing of Bac¬ 
chus by Ino, and the calamities occasioned 
by lu-r husband's concubine. Camillas, hav¬ 
ing made these vows, marched into the coun¬ 
try of the Faliscans, and in a great, battle 
overthrew them and the Capenates, their con¬ 
federates; afterwards lie turned to the siego 
of Veii, and, finding that to take it by assault 
would prove a difficult and hazardous at- 
tempt, proceeded to cut mines under ground, 
the earth about the city being easy to break 
up, and allowing such depth for the works as 
would prevent their being discovered by the 
enemy. This design going on in a hopeful 
wav, lie openly gave assaults to the enemy, 
to keep them to the walls, whilst they that 
worked underground in the mines were, 
without being perceived, arrived within tho 
citadel, close to the temple of Juno, which 
was the greatest and most honored in all tho 
city. It is said that the prince of tho Tus¬ 
cans was at that very time at sacrifico, and 
that the priest, after he had looked into the 
entrails of tho beast, cried out with a loud 
voice that, the gods would give the victory to 
those that should complete those offerings ; 
and that the Romans who were in the mines 
hearing the words, immediately pulled down 
the floor, and, ascending with noise and 
clashing of weapons, frighted away tho 
enemy, and, snatching up the entrails, car¬ 
ried them to Camillas. But this may look 
like a fable. The city, however, being taken 
by storm, and the soldiers busied in pillag¬ 
ing and gathering an infinite quantity *of 
riches and spoil, Camillas, from the high 
tower, viewing what was done, at first wept 
for pity ; and when they that were by con¬ 
gratulated his good success, he lifted up his 
hands to heaven, and broke out into this 
prayer: “O most mighty Jupiter, and yo 
gods that are judges of good and evil actions, 
ye know that not without just cause, but 
constrained by necessity, we have been 
forced to rfevenge ourselves on the city of 
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our unrighteous and wicked enemies. But 
if, in the vicissitude o£ things, there may be 
any calamity due, to counterbalance this 
great felicity, I beg that it may be diverted 
from the city and army of the Homans, and 
fall, with as little hurt as may be, upon my 
own head.” Having said these words, and 

1 'iist turning about (as the custom of the 
tomans is to turn to the right after adoration 
or prayer), lie stumbled and fell, to the as¬ 
tonishment of all that were present. But, 
recovering himself presently from the fall, 
he told them that he had received what he 
had prayed for, a small mischance, in com¬ 
pensation for the greatest good fortune. 

Having sacked the city, he resolved, ac¬ 
cording as he had vowed, to carry Juno’s 
image to Rome ; and, the workmen being 
ready for that purpose, he sacrificed to the 
goddess, and made his supplications that 
she would be pleased to accept of their de¬ 
votion toward her, and graciously vouchsafe 
to accept of a place among the gods that 
presided at Rome ; and the statue, they 
say, answered in a low voice that she was 
ready and willing to go. Livy writes, that, 
in praying, Camillus touched the goddess, 
and invited her, and that some of the stand- 
ers-hy cried out that site was willing and 
would come. They who stand up for the 
miracle and endeavor to maintain it have 
one great advocate on their side in the won¬ 
derful fortune of the city, which, from a 
small and contemptible beginning, could 
never have attained to that greatness and 
power without many signal manifestations 
of the divine presence and cooperation. 
Other wonders of the like nature, drops of 
sweat seen to stand on statues, groans 
heard from them, the figures seen to turn 
round and to close their eyes, are recorded 
by many ancient historians ; and we our¬ 
selves could relate divers wonderful things, 
which we have been told by men of our own 
time, that are not lightly to be rejected ; 
but to give too easy credit to such things, or 
wholly to disbelieve them, is equally dan¬ 
gerous, so incapable is human infirmity of 
keeping any bounds, or exercising command 
over itself, running off sometimes to super¬ 
stition and dotage, at other times to the 
contempt and neglect of all that is super¬ 
natural. But moderation is best, and to 
avoid all extremes. 

. Camillus, however, whether puffed up 
with the greatness of his achievement in 
conquering a city that was the rival of 
Rome, and had held out a ten years’ siege, 
ok exalted with the felicitations of those 
that" wore about him, assumed to himself 
more than became a civil and legal magis¬ 
trate ; among other things, in the pride and 
haughtiness of his triumph, driving through 
Rome in a chariot drawn with four white 
horses, which no general either before, or 
since ever did ; for the Romans consider 


such a mode of conveyance to be sacred, 
and specially set apart to the king and fa¬ 
ther of the gods. This alienated th’e hearts 
of his fellow-citizens, who were not accus¬ 
tomed to such pomp and display. 

The second pique they had against him 
was his opposing the law by which the city 
was to be divided; for the tribunes of the 
people brought forward a motion that the 
people and senate should be divided into 
two parts, one of which should remain at 
home, the other, as the lot should decide, re¬ 
move to tiie new-taken city. By which 
means they should not only have much 
more room, but, by the advantage of two 
great and magnificent cities, be better able 
to maintain their territories and their for¬ 
tunes in general. The people, therefore, 
who were numerous and indigent, greedily 
embraced it, and crowded continually to the 
forum, with tumultuous demands to have it 
put to the rote. But the senate and the no¬ 
blest citizens, judging the proceedings of 
the tribunes to tend rather to a destruction 
than a division of Rome, greatly averse to 
it, went to Camillus for assistance, who, 
fearing the result if it came to a direct con¬ 
test, contrived to occupy the people with 
other business, and so staved it off. He 
thus became unpopular. But the greatest 
and most apparent cause of their dislike 
against .him arose from the tenths of the 
spoil ; the multitude having here, if not a 
just, yet a plausible case against him. For 
it seems, as he went to the siege of Yeii, he 
had vowed to Apollo that if he took the 
city lie would dedicate to him the tenth of 
the spoil. The city being taken and sacked, 
whether lie was loath to trouble tile soldiers 
at that time, or that through the multitude 
of business he had forgotten his vow, he 
suffered them to enjoy that part of the 
spoils also. Some time afterwards, when 
his authority was laid down, he brought the 
matter before the senate, and the priests, at 
the same time, reported, out of the sacrifices, 
that there were intimations of divine anger, 
requiring propitiations and offerings. The 
senate decreed the obligation to be in force. 

But seeing it was difficult for every one to 
produce the very same things they had taken, 
to be divided anew, they ordained that every 
one upon oath should bring into the public 
the tenth part of his gains. This occasioned 
many annoyances and hardships to the sol¬ 
diers, who were poor men, and had endured 
much in the war, and now were forced, 
out of what they had gained and spent, 
to bring in so great a proportion. Camillus, 
being assaulted by their clamor and tumults, 
for want of a better excuse, betook himself 
to the poorest of defences, confessing he 
had forgotten his vow ; they in turn com¬ 
plained that he had vowed the tenth of the 
enemy’s goods, and now levied it out of the 
i tenths of the citizens. Nevertheless, every 
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one having brought in his due proportion, it 
■was decreed that out of it a bowl of massy 
gold should be made, and sent to Delphi. 
And when there was great scarcity of gold 
in the city, and the magistrates were con¬ 
sidering where to get it, the Roman ladies, 
meeting together and consulting among 
themselves, out of the golden ornaments 
they wore contributed as much as went to 
tlfe making the offering, which in weight 
came to eight talents of gold. The senate, 
to give them the honor they had deserved, 
ordained that funeral orations should be used 
at the obsequies of women as well as men, 
it having never before been a custom that 
any woman after death should receive any 
public eulogy. Choosing out, therefore, three 
of the noblest citizens as a deputation, they 
sent them in a vessel of war, well manned 
and sumptuously adorned. Storm and 
calm at sea may both, they say, alike be 
dangerous ; as they at this time experienced, 
being brought almost to the very brink of 
destruction, and, beyond all expectation, 
escaping. For near the isles of yEolus the 
wind slacking, galleys of the Lipareans came 
upon them, taking them for pirates : and, 
when they held up their hands as’suppliants, 
forbore indeed from violence, but took their 
ship iu tow, and carried her into the harbor, 
where they exposed to sale their goods and 
persons as lawful prize, they being pirates ; 
and scarcely, at last, by the virtue and in¬ 
terest of one man, Timesitheus by name, 
who was in office as general, and used his 
utmost persuasion, they were, with much, 
ado, dismissed. He, however, himself sent 
out some of his own vessels with them, to ac¬ 
company them in their voyage and assist them 
at the dedication; for which lie received 
honors at Rome, as he had deserved. 

And now the tribunes of the people again 
resuming their motion for the division of 
the city, the war against the Faliscans luck¬ 
ily broke out, giving liberty to the chief 
citizens to choose what magistrates they 
pleased, and to appoint Camillus military 
tribune, with five colleagues ; affairs then 
requiring a commander of .Authority and 
reputation, as well as experience. And 
when the people had ratified the election, 
he marched with his forces into the terri¬ 
tories^ of the Faliscans, and laid siege to 
Falerii, a well-fortified city, and plentifully 
stored with all necessaries of war. And al¬ 
though he perceived it would be no small 
work to take it, and no little time would be 
required for it, yet he was willing to exer¬ 
cise the citizens smd keep them abroad, that 
they might have no leisure, idling at home, 
to follow the tribunes in factions, and sedi¬ 
tions ; a very common remedy, indeed, with 
the Romans, who thus carried off, like good 
physicians, the ill humors of their common¬ 
wealth. The Falerians, trusting in the 
strength of their city, which was well forti¬ 


fied on all sides, made so little account of tha 
siege, that all, with the exception of thosa 
that guarded the walls, as iu times of peace, 
walked about the streets in their com¬ 
mon dress ; the boys went to school, and 
were led by their master to play and exercise 
about the town walls; for the Falerians, 
like the Greeks, used to have a single teach¬ 
er for many pupils, wishing their children 
to live and be brought up from the begin¬ 
ning in each other's company. 

This schoolmaster, designing to betray 
the Falerians by their children, led them - 
out every day under the town wall, at first 
but a little way, and, when they had exer¬ 
cised, brought them home again. After¬ 
wards by degrees lie drew them farther and 
farther, till by practice he had made them 
bold and fearless, as if no danger was about 
them ; and at last, having got them all to¬ 
gether, lie brought them to the outposts of 
the Romans, and delivered them up, de¬ 
manding U) be led to Camillus. Where be¬ 
ing come, and standing in the middle, lie 
said that he' was the master and teacher of 
tlipso children, but, preferring his favor be¬ 
fore all other obligations, lie was come to 
deliver up bis charge to him, and, in that, 
the whole city. When Camillus had heard 
him out, he was astounded at, the treachery 
of the act, and, turning to the standers-by, 
observed, that “war, indeed, is of necessity 
attended with much injustice and violence I 
Certain laws, however, all good men observe 
even in war itself, nor is victory so great an 
object as to indufte us to incur for its sake 
obligations for base and impious acts. A 
great general should rely on his own virtue, 
and not on other men’s vices.” \V hich said, 
he commanded the ollieors to tear off the 
man’s clothes, and bind his bands behind 
him, and give the boys rods and scourges, to 
punish the traitor and drive him back to the 
city. By this time the Falerians had discov¬ 
ered the treachery of the schoolmaster, and 
the city, as was likely, was full of lamonta- 
•tions and cries for their calamity, men and 
women of worth running in distraction about 
the walls and gates ; when, behold, the boys 
came whipping their master on, naked and 
bound, calling Camillus their preserver and 
god and father. Insomuch that it struck 
not only into the. parents, but the rest of the 
citizens that saw what was done, such admi¬ 
ration and love of Cnmillus’s justice, th;;t, 
immediately meeting in assembly, they sent 
ambassadors to him, to resign whatever they 
had to his disposal. Camillus sent them to 
Rome, where, being brought into the senate; 
they spoke to this purpose : t hat the Romans, 
preferring justice before victory, had taught 
them rather to embrace submission than 
liberty ; they did not so much confess them¬ 
selves to be inferior in strength, as they 
must acknowledge them to he superior in 
virtue. _ The senate remitted the whole 
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matter to Camillus, to judge and order as he 
thought fit; who, taking a sum of money of 
the Falerians, and, making a peace with the 
whole nation of the Faliscans, returned 
home. 

But the soldiers, who had expected to have 
the pillage of the city, when they came to 
Borne empty-handed, railed against Camillus 
among their fellow-citizens, as a hater of the 
people, and one that grudged all advantage 
to the poor. Afterwards, when the tribunes 
of the people again brought their motion for 
dividing the city to the vote, Camillus ap¬ 
peared openly against it, shrinking from no 
unpopularity, and inveighing boldly against 
the promoters of it, and so urging and con¬ 
straining the multitude, that, contrary to 
their inclinations, they rejected the propo¬ 
sal ; but yet hated Camillas. Insomuch 
that, though a great misfortune befell him 
in his family (one of his two sons dying 
of a disease.), commiseration for this could 
not in the least make them abate of their 
malice. And, indeed, he took this loss with 
immoderate sorrow, being a mail naturally 
of a mild and tender disposition, and, when 
the accusation was preferred against him, 
kept his house, and mourned amongst the 
women of his family. 

Ilis accuser was Lucius Apnleius ; the. 
charge, appropriation of the Tuscan spoils ; 
certain brass gates, part of those spoils, 
were said to be in his possession. The peo¬ 
ple were exasperated against him, and it was 
plain they would take hold of any occasion 
to condemn him. Gathering, therefore, to¬ 
gether his friends and fellow-soldiers, and 
such as had borne command with him, a 
considerable number in all, he besought them 
that they would not suffer him to be unjustly 
overborne by shameful accusations, and left 
the mock and scorn of his enemies. His 
friends, having advised and consulted among 
themselves, made answer, that, as to the 
sentence, they did not see how they could 
help him, but tiiat they would contribute to 
whatsoever fine should be set upon him.- 
Not able to endure so great an indignity, he 
resolved in Iris anger, to leave the city and 
go into exile; and so, having taken leave of 
his wife and his son, he went silently to the, 
gate of the city, and, there stopping and 
turning round, stretched out his hands to the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods, that if, 
without any fault of his own, but merely 
through the malice and violence of the peo¬ 
ple, he was driven out into banishment, the 
Romans might quickly repent of it ; and 
that all mankind might witness their need 
for the assistance, and desire for the return 
of Camillus. • 

Thus, like Achilles, having left his impre¬ 
cations on the citizens, he went into banish¬ 
ment ; so that, neither appearing nor mak¬ 
ing defence, he was condemned in the sum 
of fifteen thousand asses, which, reduced to 


silver, makes one thousand five hundred 
drachmas ; for the as was the money of the 
time, ten of such copper pieces making the 
denarius, or piece of ten. And there is not 
a Homan but believes that immediately upon 
the prayers of Camillus, a sudden judgment 
followed, and that he received a revenge for 
the injustice done unto him; which though 
we cannot think was pleasant, hut rather 
grievous and bitter to him, yet was veVy 
remarkable, and noised over the whole 
world ; such a punishment visited the city 
of Rome, an era of sucli loss and danger and 
disgrace so quickly succeeded ; whether it 
thus fell out by fortune, or it be the office of 
some god not to see injured virtue go un¬ 
avenged. 

The first token that seemed to threaten 
some mischief to ensue was the death of the 
censor Julius ; for the Romans have a reli¬ 
gious reverence for the office of a censor, and 
esteem it sacred. The second was, that, 
just before Camillus went into exile, Marcus 
Caedicius, a person of no great distinction, 
nor of the rank of senator, but esteemed a 
good and respectable man, reported to the 
military tribunes a tiling worthy their con¬ 
sideration : that, going along the nigiit 
before in the street called the New Way, and 
befog called by somebody in a loud voice, lie 
turned about, but could see no one, but 
heard a voice greater than human, which 
said these words, “ Go, Marcus Cmdicius, 
and early in the morning tell the military 
tribunes that they are shortly to expect the 
Gauls.” But the tribunes made a mock and 
sport witli the story, and a little after came 
Cam Ulus’s banishment. 

The Gauls are of the Celtic race, and are 
reported to tiave been compelled by their 
numbers to leave their country, which was 
insufficient to sustain them all, and to have 
gone in search of other homes. And being, 
many thousands of them, young men and 
able to bear arms, and carrying with them a 
still greater number of women and young 
children, some of them, passing the Riphajan 
mountains, fell upon the Northern Ocean, 
and possessed, themselves of the farthest 
parts of Europe ; others, seating themselves 
between the Pyrenean mountains and the 
Alps, lived there a considerable time, near 
to the Senoneg and Celtorii ; but, afterwards 
tasting wine which was then first brought 
them out of Italy, they were all so much 
taken with the liquor, and transported with 
the hitherto unknown delight, that, snatch¬ 
ing up their arms and taking their families 
along with them, they marched directly to 
the Alps, to find out the country which 
yielded such fruit, pronouncing all others bar¬ 
ren and useless. lie that first brought wine 
among them and was the chief instigator of 
their coming into Italy is said to have been 
one Aruns, a Tuscan, a man of noble extrac¬ 
tion, and not of bad natural character, but in- 
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volved in the following misfortune. He was 
guardian to an orphan, one of the richest 
of the country, and much admired for his 
beauty, whose name was Lucumo. From his 
childhood he had been bred up with Aruns 
iu his family, and when now grown up did 
not leave his house, professing to wish for 
the enjoyment of his society. And thus for 
a great while he, secretly enjoyed Aruns’s 
wife, corrupting her, and himself corrupted 
by her. But when they were both so far 
gone in their passion that they could neither 
refrain their lust nor conceal it, the young 
man seized the woman and openly sought to 
carry her away. The husband, going to law, 
and finding himself overpowered by the in¬ 
terest and money of his opponent, left his 
country, and, hearing of the state of the 
Gauls, went to them, and was the conductor 
of their expedition into Italy. 

At their first coming they at once possess¬ 
ed themselves of all that country which an¬ 
ciently the Tuscans inhabited, reaching from 
the Alps to both the, seas, as the names them¬ 
selves testify; for the North or Adriatic Sea 
is named from the Tuscan city Adria, and 
that to the south the Tuscan Sea simply. 
The whole country is rich ill fruit trees, has 
excellent pasture, and is well watered with 
rivers. It had eighteen large and beautiful 
cities, well provided with all the means for 
industry and wealth, and all the enjoyments 
and pleasures of life. The Gauls cast out 
the Tuscans, and seated themselves in them. 
But this was long before. 

The Gauls at this time were, besieging 
Clusium, a Tuscan city. The Clusinians 
sent to the Romans for succor, desiring them 
to interpose with the barbarians by letters 
and ambassadors. There were sent three 
of the family of the Fabii, persons of high 
rank and distinction in the city. The Gauls 
received them courteously, from respect to 
the name of Rome, and, giving over the as¬ 
sault which was then making upon the walls, 
came to conference with them; when the. 
ambassadors asking what injury they had re¬ 
ceived of the Ciusiniaus that they thus in¬ 
vaded their city, Brennus, king of the Gauls, 
laughed and made answer, “ The Clusinians 
do us injury, in that, being able only to till 
a small parcel of ground, they must needs 
possess a great territory, and will not yield 
any part to us who are strangers, many in 
number, and poor. In the same nature, O 
Romans, formerly the Albans, Fidenates, 
ami Ardoatos, and now lately the Veientines 
and Capefiates, and many of the Faliscans 
and Volseians, dia you injury; upon whom 
ye make war if they do not yield you part of 
what they possess, make slaves of them, 
waste and spoil their country, and ruin their 
cities; neither in so doing are cruel or unjust, 
but follow that most ancient of all laws, 
which gives the possessions of the feeble to 
the strong; which begins with God and ends 


in the beasts; since all these, by nature, seek 
the stronger to have advantage over the 
weaker. Cease, therefore, to pity the Clusiu- 
ians whom we besiege, lest ye teach the 
Gauls to be kind and compassionate to 
those that are oppressed by you.” By this 
answer the Romans, perceiving that Rrimnus 
was not to be treated'with, went into Clu¬ 
sium, and encouraged and stirred up the 
inhabitants to make a sally with them upon 
the barbarians, which they did either to try 
their strength or to show their own. The 
sally being made, and the fight growing hot 
about the walls, one of the Fabii, Quintus 
Ambustus, being well mounted, and setting 
spurs to his horse, made full against a Gaui, 
a man of huge bulk and stature, whom he 
saw riding out at a distance from the rest. 
At the first he was not recognized, through 
the quickness of the conflict and the glitter¬ 
ing of liis armor, that precluded any view 
of him; but when he had overthrown the 
Gaul, and was going to gather the spoils, 
Brenmis knew him; and, invoking the gods 
to he witnesses, that, contrary to tile known 
and common law of nations. Which is lmlily 
observed by all mankind, lie who had come 
as an ambassador had now engaged in hos¬ 
tility against him, lie drew oil his men, and 
bidding Clusium farewell, led bis army di¬ 
rectly to Rome. But not wishing that it 
should look as if they took advantage of that 
injury, and were ready to emhraee any ocea- 
sion of quarrel, he sent a herald to demand 
the man in punishment, and in the mean 
time marched leisurely on. 

The senate being met at Rome, among 
many others that spoke against the Fabii, 
the priests called fecials were the most de¬ 
cided, who, on the religious ground, urged the 
senate that they should lay the whole guilt 
and penalty of the fuel upon him that com¬ 
mitted it. and so exonerate the rest. Tlic.se 
facials Numa I’oinpilius, the mildest and 
justest of kings, constituted guardians of 
peace, and the judges and determiners of all 
causes by which war may justifiably bo 
made. The senate, referring the whole mat¬ 
ter to the people, and the priests there, as 
well as ill the senate, pleading against 
Kahilis, the multitude, however, so little re¬ 
garded their authority, that in scorn and 
contempt of it they elio.se Kahilis and the 
rest of his brothers military tribunes. The 
Gauls, on hearing this, in great rage threwy 
aside every delay, anil hastened on with all 
the speed they could make. The places 
through which they marched, terrified with 
their numbers and the splendor of their’ 
preparations for war, and in alarm at their 
violence and fierceness, began to give up 
their territories as already lost, with little 
doubt but their cities would quickly follow; 
contrary, however, to expectation, they did 
no injury as they passed, nor took anything 
from the fields ; and, as they wont by any 
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city, cried out that they were going to Rome; 
that the Romans only were their enemies, 
and that they took ail others for their 
friends. 

Whilst the barbarians were thus hastening 
with all speed, the military tribunes brought 
the Romans into the field to be ready to en¬ 
gage them, being not inferior to the Gauls 
in number (for they were no less than forty 
thousand foot), but most of them raw sol- 
. diers, and such as had never handled a weapon 
before. Besides, they had wholly neglected 
all religious usages, had not obtained favora¬ 
ble sacrifices, nor made inquiries of the 
prophets, natural in danger and before battle. 
No less did the mu’titude of commanders 
distract and confound their proceedings; 
frequently before, upon less occasions, they 
had chosen a single leader, with the title of 
dictator, being sensible of what great im¬ 
portance it is in critical times to have the 
soldiers united under one general with the 
entire and absolute control placed in his 
hands. Add to all, the remembrance of 
Camillus’s treatment, which made it now 
seem a dangerous tiling for officers to coin- 
mand without humoring their soldiers. In 
tliis condition they left the city, and en¬ 
camped by the river Allia, about ten miles 
from Rome; and not far from the place 
where it falls into the Tiber; and here the 
Gauls came upon them, and, after a dis¬ 
graceful resistance, devoid of order and dis¬ 
cipline, they were miserably defeated. The 
left wing was immediately driven into the 
river, and there destroyed; the right had 
less damage by declining the shock, and 
from the low grounds getting to the tops of 
the hills, from whence most of them after¬ 
wards dropped into the city ; the rest, as 
many as escaped, the enemy being weary of 
the slaughter, stole by night to Veil, giving 
up Rome and all that was in it for lost. 

This battle was fought about the summer 
solstice, the moon being at full, the very 
s a ,!I e day in which the sad disaster of the 
balm had happened, when three hundred of 
that name were at one time cut off by the 
Tuscans. But from this second loss and de¬ 
feat the day got the name of AUiensis, from 
the river Allia, and still retains it. The 
question of unlucky days, whether we should 
consider any to be so, and whether Heraclitus 
did well in upbraiding Hesiod for distinguish¬ 
ing them into fortunate and unfortunate, as 
ignorant that the nature of every day 
is the same, I have examined in another 
place; hut upon occasion of the present sub¬ 
ject, I think it will not be amiss to annex a 
few examples relating to this matter. On 
the fifth of their month Hippodromius, 
which corresponds to the Athenian Heca- 
■ tomhacon, the Boeotians gained two signal 
victories, the one at Leuctra, the other at 
Ceressus, about'three hundred years before, 
when they overcame Lattamyas and the 


Thessalians, both which asserted tfie liberty 
of Greece. Again, on the sixth of Boedro- 
mion, the Persians were worsted by the 
Greeks at Marathon; on the third, at Platsea 
as also at Mycale ; on the twenty-fifth, at’ 
Arhela. The Athenians, about the full moon 
in Boedromion, gained their sea-victory at 
Naxos under the conduct of Chabrias; on 
the twentieth, at Salamis, as we have shown 
in our treatise on Days. Thargelion was a 
very unfortunate month to the barbarians, 
for in it Alexander overcame Darius’s gen¬ 
erals on the Granicus; and the Carthaginians, 
on the twenty-fourth, were beaten by Timo- 
leon in Sicily, on winch same day and month 
Troy seems to have been taken, as Ephorus, 
Callisthenes, Damastes, and Phylarchus state. 
On the other hand, the month Metagitnion, 
which in Boeotia is called Panemus, was not 
very lucky to the Greeks; for on its seventh 
day they were defeated by Antipater, at the 
battle in Cranon, and utterly ruined; and 
before, at Chseronea, were defeated by 
Philip; and on the very same day, same 
month, and same year, those that went with 
Arehidamus into Italy were there cut off by 
the barbarians. The Carthaginians also 
observe the twenty-first of the same month, 
as bringing with it the largest number and 
the severest of their losses. I am not igno¬ 
rant, that, about the Feast of Mysteries, 
Thebes was destroyed the second time by 
Alexander; and after that, upon the very 
twentieth of Boedromion, on which day 
they lead forth the mystic Iacehus, the 
Athenians received a garrison of the Mace¬ 
donians. On the selfsame day the Romans 
lost their army under Csepio by the Cim- 
brians, and in a subsequent year, under thp 
conduct of I.ucullus, overcame the Arme¬ 
nians anil Tigranes. King Attains and 
Pompey died both on their birthdays. One 
could reckon up several that have had va¬ 
riety of fortune on the same day. This day, 
meantime, is one of the unfortunate ones to 
the Romans, and for its sake two others in 
every month; fear and superstition, as the 
custom of it is, more and more prevailing. 
But I have discussed this more accurately in 
my Roman Questions. 

And now, after the battle, had the Gauls 
immediately pursued those that fled, there 
had been no remedy hut Rome must have 
wholly been ruined, and all those who re¬ 
mained in it utterly destroyed; such was 
the terror that those who escaped the battle 
brought with’them into the city, and with 
such distraction and confusion Were them¬ 
selves in turn infected. But the Gauls, not 
imagining their victory to be so considerable, 
and overtaken with the present joy, fell to 
feasting and dividing the spoil, by which 
means they gave leisure t« those who were 
for leaving the city to make their escape, 
and to those that remained, to anticipate 
and prepare for their coming. For they 
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who resolved to stay at Rome, abandoning 
the rest of the city, betook themselves to 
the Capitol, which they fortified with the 
help of missiles and new works. One of 
their principal cares was of their holy 
things, most of which they conveyed into 
the Capitol. But the consecrated fire the 
vestal virgins took, and fled with it, as like¬ 
wise their other sacred things. Some write 
that they have nothing in their charge but 
the ever-living fire which Numa had ordained 
to be worshipped as,the principle of all things; 
for fire is the most active thing in nature, 
and all production is either motion, or at¬ 
tended with motion; all the other parts of 
matter, so long as they are without warmth, 
lie sluggish and dead, and require the acces¬ 
sion of a sort of soul or vitality in the prin¬ 
ciple of heat ; and upon that accession, in 
whatever way, immediately receive a capa¬ 
city either of acting or being acted upon. 
And thus Numa, a man curious in such 
things, and whose wisdom made it thought 
■ that he conversed with the Muses, consecrated 
fire, and ordained it to be kept ever burn¬ 
ing, as an image of that eternal power 
which orders and actuates all things. Others 
say that this fire was kept burning in front 
of the holy things, as in Greece, for purifica¬ 
tion, and that there were other tilings hid in 
the most secret part of the temple, which 
were kept from the view of all, except*those 
virgins whom they call vestals.* The most 
common opinion was, that the image of 
Pallas, brought into Italy by .Eneas, was 
laid up there ; others say that the Samo- 
thracian images lay there, telling a story 
how that Dardanus carried them to Troy, 
and, when he had built the city, celebrated 
those rites, and dedicated those images 
there; that after Troy was taken, vEneas 
, stole, them away, and kept them till his 
1 coming into Italy. But they who profess to 
know more of the matter affirm that there 
are two barrels, not of any great size, one 
of which stands open and has nothing in it, 
the other full and sealed up; but that neither 
of them may be seen but by the most holy 
virgins. Others think that tfley who say 
this are misled by the fact that the virgins 
put most of their holy things into two 
barrels at this time of the Gaulish invasion, 
and hid them underground in the temple of 
Quiritius; and that from hence that place to 
this day bears the name of Barrels. 

However it be, taking the most precious 
and important things they had, they fled 
away with them, sloping their course along 
the river side, where Lucius Albinius, a 
simple citizen of Rome, who among others 
was making his escape, overtook them, 
having his wife, children, • and goods in a 
cart; and, seeing the virgins dragging along 
in their arms the holy things of the gods, in 
'a helpless and weary condition, he caused 
his wife and children to get down, and, 
* *7 


taking out his goods, put the virgins in the 
cart, that they might make their escape to 
some of the Greek cities. This devout act 
of Albinius, and the respect he showed thus 
signally to the gods at a time of such ex¬ 
tremity, deserved not to be passed over in 
silence. But .the priests that belonged to 
other gods, and the most elderly of the sen¬ 
ators, men who had been consuls and had 
enjoyed triumphs, could not endure to leave 
the city; hut, putting oil their sacred and 
splendid robes, Fabius the high-priest per¬ 
forming the office, they made their prayers to 
the gods, and, devoting themselves, as it 
were, for their country, sate themselves 
down in their ivory chairs in the forum, and 
in that posture expected the event. 

On the third day after the battle, Brennus 
appeared with his army at the city, and, 
finding the gates wide open and no guards 
upon the walls, first began to suspect it 
was some design or stratagem, never dream¬ 
ing that the Romans were in so desperate 
a condition. But when lie found it to he 
so indeed, he entered at the Ooljine gate, 
and* took Rome, in the three hundred and 
sixtieth year, or a little more, after it was 
built; if, indeed, it can lie supposed proba¬ 
ble that an exact chronological statement 
has been preserved of events which were 
themselves the cause of clironologieal dif¬ 
ficulties about tilings of later date ; of the 
calamity itself, however, and of the fact 
of the capture, some faint rumors seem 
to have passed at, the time into Greece. 
Ileraclides Politicos, who lived not long 
after these times, in his liook upon the Soul, 
relates that a certain re]«n t came fr mi the 
west, that an army, proceeding from the 
Hyperboreans, had taken a Greek city called 
Rome, seated somewhere upon the great sea. 
But I do not wonder that so .fabulous and 
high-flown an author as Ileraclides should 
embellish the truth of the story with expres¬ 
sions about Hyperboreans and tile great sea. 
Aristotle the philosopher appears to have 
heard a correct statement of the taking of 
the city by the Gauls, hut he calls its deliv¬ 
erer Lucius ; whereas Camillus’s surname 
was not Lucius, hut Marcus. But this is a 
matter of conjecture. 

Brennus, having taken possession of Rome, 
set a strong guard about the Capitol, and, 
going himself down into the forum, was 
there struck with amazement at the sight* 
of so many men sitting in that order and 
silence, observing that they neither rose at 
his coming, nor so much as changed color 
or countenance, but remained without fear 
or concern, leaning upon their staves, and 
sitting quietly, looking at each*other. The 
Gauls, for a great while, stood wondering at 
the strangeness of the sight, not daring to 
approach or touch them, taking them for an 
assembly of superior beings. Rut’when one, 
bolder than the rest, drew near to Marcus 
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Papirius, and putting forth his hand, gently 
touched his chin and stroked his long beard, 
Papirius with his staff struck him a severe 
blow on the head; upon which the barbarian 
drew his sword and slew him. This was the 
introduction to the slaughter; for the rest, 
following his example, set upon them all and 
killed them, arid dispatched all others that 
came in their way; and so went on to the 
sacking and pillaging the houses, which they 
continued for many days ensuing. After¬ 
wards, they burnt them down to the ground 
and demolished them, being incensed at those 
who kept the Capitol, because they would 
not yield to summons; hut, on the contrary, 
when assailed, had repelled them, with some 
loss, from their defences. This provoked 
them to ruin the whole city, and to put to 
the sword all that came to their hands, 
young and old, men, women, and children. 

And now, the siege of the Capitol having 
lasted a good while, the Gauls began to be 
in want of provision ; and dividing their 
forces, part of them stayed with their king 
at the siege, the rest went to forage the 
country, ravaging the towns and villages 
where they came, but not all together in a 
body, but in different squadrons and parties; 
and to such a confidence bad success raised 
them, that they carelessly rambled about 
without tile least fear or apprehension of 
danger, lint the greatest and best ordered 
body of their forces went to the cit y of Ardea, 
where Camillas then sojourned, having, ever 
since his leaving Rome, sequestered himself 
from all business, and taken to a private 
life; but now lie began to rouse up himself, 
and consider not liow to avoid or escape the 
enemy, but to find out an opportunity to be 
revenged upon them. And perceiving that 
the Ardeatians wanted not men, but rather 
enterprise, through the inexperience and 
timidity of their officers, he began to speak 
with the young men, first to the effect that 
they ought not to ascribe the misfortune of 
the Romans to the courage of tlioir enemy, 
nor attribute the losses they sustained by- 
rash counsel to the conduct of men who hail 
no title to victory; the event had been only 
an evidence of the power of fortune ; that it 
was a brave thing even with danger to 
repel a foreign and barbarous invader whose 
end in conquering was, like fire, to lay waste 
and destroy, but if they would be courage¬ 
ous and resolute, he was ready to put an op¬ 
portunity into their hands to gain a victory, 
without hazard at all. When he found the 
young men embraced the thing, he went to 
' the magistrates and council of the city, and, 
having persuaded them also, he mustered all 
that could bear arms, and drew them up 
within the walls, that they might not be per¬ 
ceived by the enemy, who was near ; who, 
having scoured the country, and now return¬ 
ed heavy-laden with booty, lav encamped in 
the plains in a careless and negligent posture, 


so that, with the night ensuing upon debauch 
and drunkenness, silence prevailed through 
all the camp. When Camillus learned this 
from his scouts, he drew out the Ardeatians, 
and in the dead of the night, passing in 
silence over the ground that lay between, 
came up to their works, and, commanding 
his trumpets to sound and his men to shout 
and halloo, he struck terror into them from 
all quarters ; while drunkenness impeded, 
and sleep retarded their movements. A few, 
whom fear had sobered, getting into some 
order, for a while resisted ; and so died with 
their weapons in their hands. But the great¬ 
est part of them, buried in wine and sleep, 
were surprised without their arms, and des¬ 
patched; and as many of them as by the 
advantage of the night got out of the camp 
were the next day found scattered abroad 
and wandering in the fields, and were picked 
up by the horse that pursued them. 

The fame of this action soon flow through 
the neighboring cities, and stirred up the 
young men from various quarters to come 
and join themselves with him. But none 
were so much concerned as those Romans 
who escaped in the. battle of Allia, and were 
now at Vcii, thus lamenting with themselves, 
“ O heavens, what a commander has Provi¬ 
dence bereaved Rome of, to honor Ardea 
witli his actions! And that city, which 
brought forth and nursed so great a man, is 
lost and gore, and we, destitute of a leader 
and shut up within strange walls, sit idle, 
and see Italy ruined before our eves. Come, 
let us send to the. Ardeatians to have back 
our general, or else, with weapons in our 
hands, let us go thither to him ; for he is no 
longer a banished man, nor we citizens, 
having no country but what is in the posses¬ 
sion of the enemy.” To this they all agreed, 
and sent to Camillus to desire him to take 
the command ; but he answered, that he 
would not, until they that were in the Capi¬ 
tol should legally appoint him; for he es¬ 
teemed them, as long as they were in being, 
to be his country ; that if they should com¬ 
mand him, he would readily obey ; but 
against their" consent he would intermeddle 
with nothing. When this answer was re¬ 
turned, they admired the modesty and tem¬ 
per of Camillus ; but they could not tell how 
to find a messenger to carry the intelligence 
to the Capitol, or rather, indeed, it seemed 
altogether impossible for any one to get to 
the citadel whilst the enemy was in full pos¬ 
session of the city. But among the young 
men there was one Pontiiis Cominius, of 
ordinary birth, but ambitions of honor, who 
proffered himself to run the hazard, and took 
no letters with him to those in the Capftol, 
lest, if he were intercepted, the enemy might 
learn the intentions of Camillus ; but, put¬ 
ting on a poor dress and carrying corks 
under it, he boldly travelled the greatest part 
of the way by day, and came to the city 
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when it was dark; the bridge he could not 
pass, as it was guarded by the barbarians; 
io that taking hi^ clothes, which were 
neither many nor heavy, and binding them 
about his head, he laid his body upon the 
corks, and swimming with them, got over 
to the city. And avoiding those quarters 
where he perceived the enemy was awake, 
which he guessed at by the lights and noise, 
he Vent to the Carmental gate, where there 
was greatest silence, and where the hill of 
the Capitol is steepest, and rises with craggy 
and broken rock. By this way he got up, 
though with much difficulty, by the hollow 
of the cliff, and presented himself to the 
guards, saluting them, and telling them his 
name ; he was taken in, and carried to the 
commanders. And a senate being immedi¬ 
ately called, he related to them in order the 
victory of Camillus, which they had not 
heard of before, and the proceedings of the 
soldiers, urging tliem to confirm Camillus in 
the command, as on him alone all their 
fellow-countrymen outside the city would 
rely. Having heard and consulted of the 
matter, the senate declared Camillus dictator, 
and sent back Pontius the same way that he 
came, who. with the same success "as before, 
got through the enemy without being dis¬ 
covered, and delivered to the Romans out¬ 
side the decision of the senate, who joyfully 
received it. Camillus, on his arrival,.found 
twenty thousand of them ready in arms; 
with which forces, and those confederates he 
brought along with him, he prepared to set 
upon the enemy. 

But at Rome some of the barbarians, pass¬ 
ing by chance near the place at which Pon¬ 
tius by night had got into the Capitol, spied 
in several places marks of feet and hands, 
where he had laid hold and clambered, and 
places where the plants that grew to the 
rock had been rubbed off. and tile earth bad 
slipped, and went accordingly and reported 
it to the king, who, coming in person, and 
viewing it, for the present said nothing, but 
in the evening, picking out such of the 
Cauls as were nimblest of body, and by 
living in the mountains were accustomed to 
climb, he said to them, “ The enemy them¬ 
selves have shown us a way how to come at 
them, which we knew not of before, and 
have taught us that it is not so difficult and 
impossible but that men may overcome it. 
It would be a great shame, having begun 
well, to fail in the end, and to give up a 
place as impregnable, when the enemy him¬ 
self lets us seer the way by which it may be 
taken; for where it was easy for one man to 
get up, it will not be hard for many, one 
after another; nay, when many shall under¬ 
take it, they will be aid and strength to each 
other. Rewards and honors shall be bestowed 
on-every man as he shall acquit himself.” 

When the king had thus spoken, the 
Gaols cheerfully undertook to perform it,* 


* 

and in the dead of night a good party of 
them together, with great silence, began jto 
climb the rock, clinging to the precipitous 
and difficult ascent, which yet upon trial 
offered a way to them, and proved less diffi¬ 
cult than they had expected. So that the 
foremost of them having gained the top of 
all, and put themselves into order, they all 
but surprised the outworks, and mastered the 
watch, who were fast asleep ; for neither 
man nor dog perceived their coming. But 
there were sacred geese kept near the temple 
of .luno, which at other times were plenti¬ 
fully fed, but now, by reason that corn aini 
all other provisions were grown scarce for all, 
were but in a poor condition. The creature 
is by nature of quick sense, and apprehen¬ 
sive of the least noise, so that these, being 
moreover watchful through hunger, and 
restless, immediately discovered the coming 
of the Gauls, and, running up and down 
with their noise and cackling, they raised 
the whole camp, while the barbarians on the 
other side, perceiving themselves discovered, 
no longer endeavored to conceal their at¬ 
tempt,, but with shouting and violence ad¬ 
vanced to the assault. The Romans, every 
one in haste snatching up the next wea|«m 
that came to hand, did what they could on 
the sudden occasion. Manlius, a man of 
consular dignity, of strong body and great 
spirit, was the first that made head against 
them, and, engaging with two of the enemy 
at once, with Id* sword cut off the right arm 
of one just as he was lifting up his blade to 
strike, and, rutmiilg his target full in the 
face of the other, tumbled him headlong 
down the steep rock ; then mounting the 
rampart, and there standing witli ot hers that 
came running to his assistance, drove down 
the rest, of them, who. indeed, to begin, had 
not been many, and did nothing worthy of 
so bold an attempt. The Romans, having 
thus escaped this danger, early in the morn¬ 
ing took the captain of the watch and Hung 
him down the rock upon tin 1 heads of their 
enemies, and to Manlius for his victory voted 
a reward, intended more for honor than ad¬ 
vantage, bringing him, each mail of them 
as much as he receired for his daily allow¬ 
ance, which was half a pound of bread, and 
one eighth of a pint of- wine. 

Henceforward, the affairs of the Gauls 
were daily in a worse and worse condition ; 
they wanted provisions, being withheld 
from foraging through fear of Camillus, and 
sickness also was amongst them, occasioned 
by the number of carcasses that lav in heaps 
unburied. Being lodged among the ruins, 
the ashes, which were very deep, blown 
about by the winds and combining' with 
the sultry heats, breathed up. so to say, 
a dry and searching air, the inhalation of 
which was destructive to their health. But 
the chief cause was the change from their 
natural climate, coming as they did out 'of 
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shady and hilly countries, abounding in 
means of shelter from the heat, to lodge in 
low, and, in the autumn season, very un¬ 
healthy ground; added to which was the 
length and tediousness of the siege, as they 
had now sate seven months before the 
Capitol. There was, therefore, a great des¬ 
truction among them, and the number of 
the dead grew so great, that the living gave 
up burying them. Neither, indeed, were 
things on that account any better with the 
besieged, for famine increased upon them, 
and despohdency with not hearing any tiling 
of Camillus, it being impossible to send any 
one to him, the city was so guarded by the 
barbarians. Things being in this sad con¬ 
dition on both sides, a motion of treaty was 
made at first by some of the outposts, as they 
happened to speak with one another; which 
being embraced by the leading men, Sulpi- 
cius, tribune of the Romans, came to a par¬ 
ley with Brennus, in which it was agreed, 
that the Romans laying down a thousand 
weight of gold, the Gauls upon the receipt 
of it should immediately quit, the city and 
territories. The agreement being confirmed 
by oath oil both sides, and the gold brought 
forth, the Gauls used false dealing in the 
weights, secretly at first, but afterwards 
openly pulled back and disturbed-the bal¬ 
ance; at which the Romans indignantly 
complaining, Brennus in a scoffing and in¬ 
sulting manner pulled off his sword and 
belt, and threw them both into the scales; 
and when Sulpicius asked what that meant, 
“ AVhat should it mean,” says he, “but 
woe to the conquered ? ” which afterwards 
became a proverbial saying. As for the 
Romans, some were so incensed that they 
were for taking their gold back again, and 
returning to endure the siege. Others were 
for passing by and dissembling a petty in¬ 
jury, and not to account that the indignity 
of the thing lay in paying more than was 
due, since the paying anything at all was it¬ 
self a dishonor only submitted to as a neces¬ 
sity of the times. 

Whilst this difference remained still un¬ 
settled, both amongst themselves and with 
the Gauls, Camillus was at the gates with 
his army ; and, having learned what was 
going oil, commanded the main body of his 
forces to follow slowly after him in good 
order, and himself with the choicest of his 
en hastening on, went at once to the 
omans ; where all giving way to him, and 
receiving him as their sole magistrate, with 
profound silence and order, he took the gold 
out of the scales, and delivered it to his 
officers, and commanded the Gauls to take 
their weights and scales and depart; saying 
that it was customary with the Romans to 
deliver their country with iron, not with 
gold. And when Brennus began to rage, 
and say that he was unjustly dealt with in 
such a breach of contract, Camillus answered 


I that it was never legally made, and the 
I agreement of no force ‘or obligation ; for 
that himself being declared dictator, and 
there being no other magistrate by law, the 
engagement had been made with men who 
had no power to enter into it; but now they 
might say any thing they had to urge, for 
he was come with full power by law to grant 
pardon to such as should ask it, or inflict 
punishment on the guilty, if they did 'not 
repent. At this, Brennus broke into violent 
anger, and ap immediate quarrel ensued; 
both sides drew their swords and attacked,' 
but in confusion, as could not otherwise be 
amongst houses, and in narrow lanes and 
places where it was impossible to form in 
any order. But Brennus, presently recol¬ 
lecting himself, called off his men, and, 
with the loss of a few only, brought them to 
their camp; and rising in the night with 
all his forces, left the city, and, advancing 
about eight miles, encamped' upon the way 
to Gabii. As soon as day appeared, Camil¬ 
lus came up with him, splendidly armed 
himself, and his soldiers full of courage and 
confidence; and there engaging with him in 
a sharp conflict, which lasted a long while, 
overthrew his army with great slaughter, 
and took their camp. Of those that fled, 
some were presently cut off by the pursuers; 
others, and these were the greatest number, 
dispensed hither and thither, and were 
despatched by the people that came sally¬ 
ing out from the neighboring towns and 
villages. 

Thus Rome was strangely taken, and 
more strangely recovered, having been seven 
whole months in the possession of the bar¬ 
barians, who entered her a little after the 
Ides of July, and were driven out about the 
Ides of February following. Camillus tri¬ 
umphed, as he deserved, having saved his 
country that was lost, and brought the city, 
so to say, back again to itself. For those 
that hail fled abroad, together with their 
wives and children, accompanied him as he 
rode in; and those who had been shut up in 
the Capitol, and were reduced almost to the 
point of perishing with hunger, went out to 
meet him, embracing each other as they 
met, and weeping for joy, and, through the 
excess of the present pleasure, scarce believ¬ 
ing in its truth. And when the priests and 
ministers of the gods appeared, bearing the 
sacred things, which in their flight they had 
either hid on the spot, or conveyed away 
with them, and now openly showed in 
safety, the citizens whq saw the blessed 
sight felt as if with these the gods them¬ 
selves were again returned unto Rome. 
After Camillus had sacrificed to the gods, 
and purified the city according to the direc¬ 
tion of those properly instructed, he restored 
the existing temples, and erected a new one 
to Rumour, or Voice, informing himself of 
•the spot in which that voice from heaven 
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came by night to Marcus Csedicius, foretell¬ 
ing the coming of the barbarian army. 

It was a matter of difficulty, and a hard 
task, amidst so much rubbish, to discover 
and ’ re-determine the consecrated places ; 
but by the zeal of Camillus. and the inces¬ 
sant labor of the priests, it was at last ac¬ 
complished. But when it came also to 
rebuilding the city, which was wholly de¬ 
molished, despondency seized the multitude, 
and a backwardness to engage in a work for 
which they had no materials; at a time,-too, 
when they rather needed relief and repose 
from their past labors, than any new de¬ 
mands upon their exhausted strength and 
impaired fortunes. Thus insensibly they 
turned their thoughts again towards Veii, a 
city ready-built and well-provided, and gave 
an'opening to the arts of flatterers eager to 
gratify their desires, and lent their ears to 
seditious language flung out against Camil¬ 
lus; as that, out of ambition and self-glory, 
lie withheld them from a city fit to receive 
them, forcing them to live in the midst of 
ruins, and to re-erect a pile of burnt rub¬ 
bish, that he might be esteemed not the 
chief magistrate only and general .of Rome, 
but, to the exclusion of Romulus, its found¬ 
er, also. The senate, therefore, fearing a 
sedition, would not suffer Camillus, though 
desirous, to lay down his authority within 
the year, though no other dictator had ever 
held it above six months. • 


They themselves, meantime, used their 
best endeavors, by kind persuasions and 
familiar addresses, to encourage and to ap¬ 
pease the people, showing them the shrines 
and tombs of their ancestors, calling to their 
remembrance the sacred spots and holy 
places which Romulus and Numa or any 
other of their kings had consecrated and 
left to their keeping; and among the strong 
est religious arguments, urged the head, 
newly separated from the body, which was 
found in laying the foundation of the Capi¬ 
tol, marking it as a place destined by fate 
to be the head of all Italy; and the holy fire 
which had just been rekindled again, since 
the end of the war, by the v8stal virgins; 
“What a disgrace would it be to them to 
lose and extinguish this, leaving the city it 
belonged to, to be either inhabited by 
strangers and new-comers, or left a wild 
pasture for cattle to graze on?” Such 
reasons as theses urged with complaint and 
expostulation, sometimes in private upon 
individuals, and sometimes in their public 
assemblies, were n^t, on the other hand, by 
laments and protestations of distress and 
helplessness; entreaties, that, reunited as 
they just were, after a sort of shipwreck, 
naked and destitute, they would not con¬ 
strain them to patch up the pieces of a 
ru ’h?d and shattered city, when they had 
another at hand ready-built and prepared. 

Cauillus thought good to refer it to gen¬ 


eral deliberation, and himself spoke large¬ 
ly and earnestly in behalf of his country, as 
also many others. At last, calling to Lu¬ 
cius Lucretius, whose place it was to speak 
first, he commanded him to give his sentence, 
and the rest as they followed, in order. 
Silence being made, and Lucretius just 
about to begin, by chance a centurion, pass¬ 
ing by outside with his company of the day- 
guard, called out with a loud voice to the 
ensign-bearer to halt and fix his standard, 
for this was the best place to stay in. This 
voice, coming in that moment of time, and 
at that crisis of uncertainty and anxiety for 
the future, was taken as a direction what 
was to be done; so that Lucretius, assum¬ 
ing an attitude of devotion, gave sentence 
in concurrence with the gods, as he said, as 
likewise did all that followed. Even among 
the common people it created a wonderful 
change of feeling ; every one now cheered 
and encouraged his neignbor, and set him¬ 
self to the work, proceeding in it, however, 
not by any regular lines or divisions, but 
every one pitching upon that plot of ground 
which came next to hand, or best pleased 
his fancy; by which haste and hurry in 
building, they constructed their city in nar¬ 
row and ill-designed lanes, and with houses 
huddled together one upon another; for it 
is said that within the compass of the year 
the whole city was raised up anew, noth in 
its public walls and private buildings. The 
persons, however, appointed by Camillus to 
resume and mark out, in this general con¬ 
fusion, all consecrated places, coming, in 
their way round-the l’alatiuin, to tin; chapel 
of Mars, found the chapel itself indeed de¬ 
stroyed and burnt to tin; ground, like every¬ 
thing else, by the barbarians ; but whilst 
they were clearing the place, and carrying 
away the rubbish, lit upon Romulus’s augu¬ 
ral staff, buried under a great heap of 
ashes. This sort of staff is crooked at one 
end, and is called lituv-i; they make use 
of it in quartering out the regions of the 
heavens when engaged in divination from 
the flight of birds; Romulus, who was him- 
gelf a great diviner, made use of it. But 
when he disappeared from the earth, the 

E riesta took his staff and kept it, as other 
oly things, from the touch of man ; and 
when they now found that, whereas all other 
things were consumed, this staff had al¬ 
together escajied the flames, they began t& 
conceive happier hopes of Rome, and to au¬ 
gur from this token its future everlasting 
safety. 

And now they had scarcely got a breath¬ 
ing time from their trouble, when a new 
war came u]x>n them ; and the iEquians, 
Volscians, and Latins all at once invaded 
their territories, and the Tuscans besieged 
Sutrium, their confederate city. The mili¬ 
tary ttibunes who commanded the army, 
and were encamped about the hill Msecius, 
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being closely besieged by the Latins, and 
the camp in danger to be lost, sent to Rome, 
where Camillus was a third time chosen 
dictator. Of this war two different accounts 
are given ; I'shall begin with the more fabu¬ 
lous. They say that the Latins (whether 
out of pretence, or a real design to revive 
the ancient relationship of the two nations) 
sent to desire of the Romans some free-born 
maidens in marriage; that when the Romans 
were at a loss how to determine (for on one 
hand they dreaded a war, having scarcely 
yet settled and recovered themselves, and on 
the other side suspected that this asking of 
wives was, in plain terms, nothing else but 
a demand for hostages, though covered over 
with the specious name of intermarriage and 
alliance), a certain handmaid, by name 
Tutula, or, as some call her, I’hiiotis, per¬ 
suaded the magistrates to send with her 
some of the most youthful and best-looking 
maid-servants, in the bridal dress of noble 
virgins, and leave the rest to her care and 
management; that the magistrates, consent¬ 
ing, chose out as many as she thought 
necessary for her purpose, and adorifing 
them with gold and rich clothes, delivered 
them to the Latins, who were encamped not 
far from the city ; that at night tile rest 
stole away the enemy’s swords, but Tutula 
or I’hilotis, getting to the top of a wild fig- 
tree, anil spreading out a thick woolen cloth 
behind her, held out a torch towards Rome, 
which was the signal concerted between her 
and the commanders, without the knowledge, 
however, of any other of the citizens, which 
was the reason that their issuing out from 
the city was tumultuous, the officers pushing 
their men on, and they calling upon one an¬ 
other’s names, and scarce able to bring them¬ 
selves into order; that setting upon the ene¬ 
my’s works, who either were asleep or expect¬ 
ed no such matter, they took the camp, and 
destroyed most of them; and that this was 
done on the nones of July, which was then 
called Quintilis, and that the feast that is 
observed on that day is a commemoration of 
what was then done. For in it, first, they 
run out of the city in great crowds, and call 
out aloud several familiar and common 
names, Caius, Marcus, Lucius, and the like, 
in representation of tile way in which ttiey 
called to one another when they went out in 
such haste. In the next place, the maid¬ 
servants, gaily dressed, run about, playing 
and jesting upon all they meet, and amongst 
themselves, also, use a kind of skirmishing, 
to show they helped in the conflict against 
tile Latins ; and while eating and drinking, 
they sit shaded over with boughs of wild fig- 
tree, and the day they call Nome Cnprotime, as 
some think from that wild fig-tree on which 
the maid-servant field up her torch, the Ro¬ 
man name for a wild fig-tree being caprificus. 
Others refer most of what is said or done at 
this feast to the fate of Romulus, for, on this 


day, he vanished outside the gates in a sud¬ 
den darkness and storm *( some think it an 
eclipse of the sun), and from this the day was 
called Nonse Caprotinae, the Latin fora goat 
being capra, and the place where he disap¬ 
peared having the name of Goat’s Marsh, as 
is stated in his life.' 

But the general stream of writers prefer 
the other account of this war, which they 
thus relate. Camillus, being the third time 
chosen dictator, and learning that the army 
under the tribunes was besieged by the La¬ 
tins and Volscians, was constrained to arm, 
not only those under, but also those over, 
the age of service ; and taking a large cir¬ 
cuit round the mountain Macius, undis¬ 
covered by the enemy, lodged his army on 
their rear, and then by many fires gave no¬ 
tice of his arrival. The besieged, encouraged 
by this, prepared to sally forth and join 
battle ; but the Latins and Volscians, fear¬ 
ing this exposure to an enemy on both sides, 
drew themselves within their works, and 
fortified their camp with a strong palisade 
of trees on every side, resolving to wait for 
more supplies from home, and expecting, 
also, the assistance of the Tuscans, their 
confederates. Camillus, detecting their ob¬ 
ject, and fearing to be reduced to the same 
position to which he had brought them, 
namely, to be besieged himself, resolved to 
lose no time: and finding their rampart was 
all of timbc-Y, and observing that a strong 
wind constantly at sun-rising blew off 
from the mountains, after having prepared 
a quantity of combustibles, about break of 
day he drew forth his forces, commanding 
a part with their missiles to assault the 
enemy with noise and shouting on the other 
quarter, whilst lie, with those that were to 
fling i,n the fire, went to that side of the 
enemy’s camp to which the wind usually 
blew, and there waited liis opportunity. 
When the skirmish was begun, and the sun 
risen, and a strong wind set in from the 
mountains, he gave the signal of onset; and 
heaping in an infinite quantity of fiery mat¬ 
ter, filled all their rampart with it, so that 
the flame beihg fed by the close timber and 
wooden palisades, went on and spread into 
all quarters. The Latins, having nothing 
ready to keep it off or extinguish it, when 
tlie camp was now almost full of fire, were 
driven back xvithin a very small compass, 
and at last forced by necessity to come into 
their enemy’s hands, who stood before the 
works ready armed and prepared to receive 
them ; of these very few escaped, while 
those that stayed in the camp were all a* 
prey to the fire, until the Romans, to gain the 
pillage, extinguished it. 

These things performed, Camillus, leav¬ 
ing his son Lucius in the camp to guard the 
prisoners and secure the booty, passed into 
the enemy's country, where, having taken 
the city of the AHquians and reduced the 
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Volscians to obedience, he then immediately 
led his army to Sutrium, not* having heard 
what had befallen the Sutrians, but making 
haste to assist them, as if they were still in 
danger and besieged by the Tuscans, they, 
however, had already surrendered their city 
to their enemies, and destitute of all things, 
with nothing left but their clothes, met 
Camillus on the way, leading their wives 
and children, and bewailing their misfor¬ 
tune. Camillus himself was struck with 
compassion, aud perceiving the soldiers 
weeping, and commiserating their case, 
while the Sutrians hung about and clung to 
them, resolved not to defer revenge, but 
that very day to lead his army to Sutrium; 
conjecturing that the enemy, having just 
taken a rich and plentiful city, without an 
euemy left within it, nor any from without 
to be expected, would be found abandoned 
to enjoyment and unguarded. Neither did 
his opiuiou fail him; lie not only passed 
through their country without discovery, 
but came up to their very gates and pos¬ 
sessed himself of the walls, not a man being 
left to guard them, but their whole army 
scattered about in the houses, drinking and 
making merry. Nay, when at last they did 
perceive that the enemy had seized the city, 
they were so overloaded with meat a fid 
wine, that few were able so much as to 
endeavor to escape, but either waited ghatnu- 
fully for their death within dpors, or sur¬ 
rendered themselves to the conqueror. Tims 
the city of the Sutrians was twice taken in 
one day ; and they who were in ]*ossession 
lost it, and they who had lost regained it, 
alike by the means of Camillus. For all 
which actions he received a triumph, which 
brought him no less honor, and reputation 
than the two former ones; for those citizens 
who before most regarded him with an evil 
eye, and ascribed his successes to a certain 
luck rather than real merit, were compelled 
by these last acts of his to allow the whole 
honor to his great abilities and energy. 

Of all the adversaries and enviers of his 
glory, Marcus Manlius was the most distin¬ 
guished, he who first drove Imek the Cauls 
when they made their night attack upon the 
Capitol, and who for that reason had been 
named Capitolinus. This man, affecting 
the first place in the commonwealth, and 
not able by noble ways to outdo Camillus's 
Reputation, took that ordinary course towards 
usurpation of absolute power, namely, to 
gain the multitude, those of them especially 
that were in debtn defending some by plead¬ 
ing their causes against their creditors, res¬ 
cuing others by force, and not suffering the 
law to proceed against them; insomuch that 
in a short time he got great numbers of in¬ 
digent people about him, whose tumults and 
uproars in the forum struck terror into the 
principal citizens. After that Quintius 
Capitolinus, who was made dictator to sup¬ 


press these disorder?, had committed Man¬ 
lius to prison, the people immediately* 
changed their apparel, a thing never done 
but in great and public calamities, and the 
senate, fearing some tumult, ordered him to 
be released. He, however, when set at 
liberty, changed not his course, but was 
rather the more insolent in his proceedings, 
filling the whole city with faction and sedi¬ 
tion. They chose, therefore, Camillus again 
military tribune; and a day being appointed 
for Manlius to answer to his charge, the 
prospect from the place where his trial was 
held proved a great impediment to his ac¬ 
cusers, for the very sj>ot where Manlius by 
night fought with the Cauls overlooked the 
forum from the Capjtol, so that, stretching 
forth his hands that way, and weeping, lie 
called to their remembrance his past actions, 
raising compassion in all that beheld him. 
Insomuch that the judges were at a loss 
what to do, and several times adjourned the 
trial, unwilling to acquit him of the crime, 
which was sulliciently proved, and yet un¬ 
able to execute the law while his noble 
action remained, as it were, before their 
eyes. Camillus, considering this, transferred 
the court outside, the gab's to the IVtelino 
drove, from whence there is no prospect of 
the Capitol. Here his accuser went on with 
his charge, and his judges were capable of 
remembering and duly resenting lus guilty 
deeds. He was convicted, carried to the 
Capitol, and flung headlong from the rock; 
so that one and the same spot was thus the 
witness of his gresftest glory, and monument 
of his most unfoitunate end. The Romans, 
besides, razed his house, and built there a 
temple to the goddess they call Moncta, 
ordaining for the fut-urq, that none of the 
patrician order should ever dwell on the 
Capitolinc. 

And now Camillus, being called to his 
sixth tribune-ship, desired to be excused, 
as being aged, and perhaps not unfearful of 
the malice of fortune, and those reverses 
which seoyi to ensue upon great prosperity. 
But the most apparent pretence was the 
weakness of his body, for he, happened at 
that time to be sick; the people, however, 
would admit of no excuses, but, crying that 
they wanted not his strength for horse or 
for foot service, but only his counsel and 
conduct, constrained him to undertake the 
command, and with one of his fellow-tri¬ 
bunes to lead the army immediately against 
the enemy. These were the Pramestities 
and Volscians, who, with large forces, were 
laying waste the territory of the Roman 
confederates. Having marched out with 
his army, he sat down and encamped near 
the enemy, meaning himself to protract the 
war, or if there should come any necessity 
or occasion of fighting, in the mean time to 
regain bis strength. But Lucius tfurius, his 
i colleague, carried away with the desire of 
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glory, was not to be held in, but, impatient 
-to give battle, inflamed the inferior officers 
of the army with the same eagerness; so 
that Camillus, fearing he might seem out of 
envy to be wishing to rob the young men of 
the glory of a noble exploit, consented, 
though unwillingly, that he should draw out 
the forces, whilst himself, by reason of 
weakness, stayed behind with a few in the 
camp. Lucius, engaging rashly, was dis¬ 
comfited, when Camillus, perceiving the 
Koman8 to give ground and fly, could not 
contain himself, but, leaping from his bed, 
with those he had about him ran to meet 
them at the gates of the camp, making his 
way through the flyers to oppose the pur¬ 
suers; so that those who had got within the 
camp turned back at once and followed him, 
and those that came flying from without 
made head again and gathered about him, 
exhorting one another not to forsake their 
general. Thus the enemy, for that time, 
was stopped in his pursuit. The next day 
Camillas, drawing out his forces and joining 
battle with them, overthrew them by main 
force, and, following close upon them, en¬ 
tered pell-mell with them into their camp, 
and took it, slaying the greatest part of 
them. Afterwards, having heard that tiie 
city Satricum was taken by the Tuscans, 
and the inhabitants, all Romans, put to the 
sword, he sent home to Rome the main bcdy 
of his forces and heaviest-armed, and, taking 
with him the lightest and most vigorous 
soldiers, set suddenly upon the Tuscans, 
who were in the possession of the city, and 
mastered them, slaying some and expelling 
the rest; and so, returning to Rome with 
great spoils, gave signal evidence of their 
superior wisdom, who, not mistrusting the 
weakness and age of a commander endued 
with courage and conduct, had rather 
chosen him who was sickly and desirous to 
be excused, than younger men who were 
forward and ambitious to command. 

When, therefore, the revolt of the Tuseu- 
lans was reported, they gave Camillus the 
charge of reducing them, choosing one of 
his five colleagues to go with him. And 
when every one was eager for the place, con¬ 
trary to the, expectation of all. he passed by 
the rest and chose Lucius Furius, the very 
same man who lately, against the judgment 
of Camillus, had rashly hazarded and nearly 
lost a battle; willing, as it should seem, to I 
dissemble that ( mis-carriage, and free him 
from the shame of it. The Tusculans, hear¬ 
ing of Camillus’s coming against them, 
made a cunning attempt at revoking their 
act of revolt; their fields, as in-times of 
highest peace, t were full of ploughmen and 
shepherds ; their gates stood wide open, and 
their children were being taught in the 
schools ; of the people, such as were trades¬ 
men, he found in their workshops, busied 
about their several employments, and the bet¬ 


ter sort of citizens walking in the public places 
in their ordinary dress; the magistrates hur- 
ried about to provide quarters for the Romans 
as if they stood in fear of no danger and 
were conscious of no fault. Which arts, 
though they could not dispossess Camillas 
of the conviction he had of their treason, 
yet induced some compassion for their re¬ 
pentance ; he commanded them to go to the 
senate and deprecate their anger, and joiired 
himself as an intercessor in their behalf, 
so that their city was acquitted of all guilt 
and admitted to Roman citizenship. These 
were the most memorable actions of his sixth 
tribuneship. 

After these things, Licinius Stolo raised a 
great sedition in the city, and brought the 
people to dissension with the senate, contend¬ 
ing, that of two consuls one should be 
chosen out of the commons, and not both 
out of the patricians. Tribunes of the peo¬ 
ple were chosen, but the election of consuls 
was interrupted and prevented by the people. 
And as this absence of any supreme magis¬ 
trate was leading to yet further confusion, 
Camillus was the fourth time created dicta¬ 
tor by the senate, sorely against the people’s 
will, and not altogether in accordance with 
his own; he had little desire for a conflict 
with men whose past services entitled them 
to tell him that he had achieved far greater 
actions in war along with them than in poli¬ 
tics with the patricians, who, indeed, had 
only put him forward now out of envy; that, 
if successful, he might crush the people, or, 
failing, be crushed himself. Howe.ver, to pro¬ 
vide as good a remedy as he could for the 
present, knowing the day on which the tri¬ 
bunes of the people intended to prefer the 
law, he appointed it by proclamation for a 
general muster, and called the people from 
the forum into the Campus, threatening to 
set heavy fines upon such as should not 6bey. 
On the other side, the tribunes of the people 
met his threats by solemnly protesting they 
would fine him in fifty thousand drachmas of 
silver, if he persisted in obstructing the peo¬ 
ple from giving their suffrages for the law. 
Whether it were, then, that he feared another 
banishment or condemnation, which would 
ill become his age and past great actions, or 
found himself unable to stem the current 
of the multitude, which ran strong and vio¬ 
lent, he betook himself, for the present, to 
his house, and afterwards, for some days to¬ 
gether, professing sickness, finally laid down 
his dictatorship. The senate created another 
dictator; who, choosing Stolo, leader of the 
sedition, to be his general fef horse, suffered 
that law to be enacted and ratified, which 
was most grievous to the patricians, namely, 
that no person whatsoever should possess 
above five hundred acres of land. Stolo was 
much distinguished by the victory he had 
gained ; but, not long after, was found him¬ 
self to possess more than he had allowed to 
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others, and suffered the penalties of his own 

^ And now tUfe contention about election of 
consuls coming on (which was the main point 
and original cause of the dissension, and had 
throughout furnished most matter of division 
between the senate and the people), certain 
intelligence arrived, that the Gauls again, 
proceeding from the Adriatic Sea, were 
ntarching in vast numbers upon Rome. On 
the very heels of the report followed mani¬ 
fest acts also of hostility; the country through 
which they marched was all wasted, and such 
as by flight could not make their escape to 
Rome were dispersing and scattering among 
the mountains. The terror of this war quiet¬ 
ed the sedition; nobles and commons, senate 
and people together unanimously chose 
Camillus the fifth time dictator; who, though 
very aged, not wanting much of fourscore 
years, yet, considering the danger and neces¬ 
sity of his country, did not, as before, pre¬ 
tend sickness, or depreciate his own capacity, 
but at once undertook the charge, and en¬ 
rolled soldiers. And, knowing that the great 
force of the barbarians lay chiefly in their 
swords, with which they laid about them in a 
rude and inartificial manner, hifcking and 
hewing the head and shoulders, he caused 
head-pieces entire of iron to be made for insist 
of his nvm, smoothing and polishing the out¬ 
side, that the enemy’s swords, lighting upon 
them might either slide off or bp broken; and 
fitted also trheir shields with a little rim of 
brass, the wood itself not being sufficient to 
bear off the blows. Besides, he taught his sol¬ 
diers to use their long javelins in close en¬ 
counter, and, by bringing them under their 
enemy’s swords, to receive their strokes 
upon them. 

When the Gauls drew near, about the riv¬ 
er Anio, dragging a heavy camp after them, 
and loaded with infinite spoil, Camillus drew 
forth his forces, and planted himself upon a 
hill of easy ascent, and which had many dips 
in it, with the object that the greatest part of 
his army might lie concealed, and those who 
appeared might be thought to ha%e betaken 
themselves, through fear, t<* those upper 
grounds. And the more to increase this 
opinion in them, he suffered them, without 
any disturbance, to spoil and pillage even to 
his very trenches, keeping himself quiet 
within his works, which were well fortified; 
till, at last, perceiving that part .of the 
enemy were scattered about the country for¬ 
aging, and that those that were in the camp 
did nothing day and night but drink and rev- 
ek in the night tfine he drew up his lightest 
armed men, and sent them out before to im¬ 
pede the enemy while formfng into order, 
and to harass them when they should first 
issue out of their camp ; and early in the 
morning brought down his main body, and 
set them in battle array in the lower grounds, 
a numerous and courageous army, not, as the 


barbarians had supposed, an inconsiderable 
and fearful division. The first thing that 
shook the courage of the Gauls was, that 
their enemies had, contrary to their expecta¬ 
tion, tlie honor of being aggressors, in the 
next place, the light-armed men, falling upon 
them before they could get into their usual 
order or range themselves in their proper 
squadrons, so disturbed and pressed upon 
them, that they were obliged to fight at ran¬ 
dom, without any order at all. But at last, 
when Camillus brought on his heavy-armed 
legions, the barbarians, with their swords 
drawn, went vigorously to engage them ; 
the Romans, however, opposing their javelins 
and receiving the force of their blows on 
those parts of their defences which were well 
guarded with steel, turned the edge of their 
•weapons, being made of a soft and ill-tempered 
metal, so that their swords bent and doubled 
up in their hands ; and their shields were 
pierced through and through, and grew heavy 
with the javelins that stuck upon them. And 
thus forced to quit their own weapons, they 
endeavored to take advantage of those of 
1 1 y‘ir enemies; laid hold of the javelins with 
their hands, and tried to pluck them away. 
But the Romans, perceiving them now na¬ 
ked and defenceless, betook themselves to 
their swords which they so well used, that in a 
little time great slaughter was made, in the 
foremost ranks, while the rest fled over all 
parts of the level country; the hills and up¬ 
per grounds Camillus had secured beforehand 
and their camp they knew it would not ho 
difficult for tlic enemy to take, as, through 
confidence of victory, tiiey had left it unguard¬ 
ed. This fight, it is stated, was thirteen 
years after the sacking of Romp ; <*nd from 
henceforward the Romans took courage, and 
surmounted the apprehensions they had hith¬ 
erto entertained of the barbarians, whose 
previous defeat they had attributed rather 
to pestilence and a concurrence of mischan¬ 
ces than to their own superior valor. And, 
indeed, this fear had been formerly so great 
.that they made a law, that priests should tie 
excused from service in war, unless in an 
invasion from the Gaul. 

This was the last military action that ever 
Camillus performed; for the voluntary sur¬ 
render of the city of the Velitruni was hut a 
mere accessory to it. Blit the greatestof all 
civil contests, and the hardest to he man¬ 
aged, was still hi he fought out against the 
people; who, returning home full of victory 
and success, insisted, contrary to estab¬ 
lished law, to have one of the consuls cho¬ 
sen out of their own body. The senate 
strongly opposed it, and would not suffer 
Camillus to lay down hi\ dictatorship, 
thinking, that, under the shelter of his great 
name and authority, they should be better 
able to contend for the power of the aristoc¬ 
racy. But when Camillus was sitting upon 
the tribunal, despatching public affairs, an 
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officer, sent by the tribunes of the people, 
commanded him to rise and follow him, lay¬ 
ing his hand upon him, as ready to seize 
and carry him away; upon which, such a 
noise and tumult as was never heard before, 
filled the whole forum; some that were about 
Camillus thrusting the officer from the 
bench, and the multitude below calling out 
to him to bring Camillus down. Being at a 
loss what to do in these difficulties, he yet 
laid not down his authority, but, taking the 
senators along with him, he went to the sen¬ 
ate-house; but before he entered, besought 
the gods that they would bring these troubles 
to a happy concluuon, solemnly-vowing, 
when the tumult was ended, to build a tem¬ 
ple to Concord. A great conflict of opposite 
opinions arose in the senate; but, at last, the 
most moderate and most acceptable to the 
people prevailed, and consent was given, 
that of two consuls, one should be chosen 
from the commonalty. When the dictator 
proclaimed this determination of the senate 
to the people, at the moment, pleased ami 
reconciled with the senate, as indeed could 


not otherwise be, ^hey accompanied Camillus 
home, with all expressions and acclamations 
°I joy; and the next day, afeembling to¬ 
gether, they voted a temple of Concord to be 
built, according to Camillus’s vow, facing 
the assembly and the forum; and to the 
feasts, called the Latin holidays, they added 
one day more, making four in all; and or¬ 
dained that, on the present occasion, the 
whole people of Rome should sacrifice with 
garlands on their heads. 

In the election of consuls held by Camil¬ 
lus, Marcus rEmilius was chosen of the pa¬ 
tricians, and Lucius Sextius the first of the 
commonalty; and this was the last of all 
Camillus’s actions. fn the year follow¬ 
ing, a pestilential sickness infected Rome, 
which, besides an infinite number of the 
common people, swept away most of the 
magistrates, among whom was Camillus; 
whose death cannot be called immature, 
if we consider his great age, or greater ac¬ 
tions, yet was he more lamented than all 
the rest put together that then died of that 
distemper. 
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Cacsah once, seeing some wealthy stran¬ 
gers at Rome, carrying up and down with 
them in their arms and bosoms young pup¬ 
py-dogs and monkeys, embracing and snak¬ 
ing much of them, took occasion not unnat¬ 
urally to ask whether the women in their 
country were not used to bear children; by 
that prince-like reprimand gravely reflecting 
upon persons who spend and lavish upon 
brute beasts that affection and kindness 
nVhich nature has implanted in us to be be¬ 
stowed on those of our own kind. With 
like reason may we blame those who misuse 
that love of inquiry and observation which 
nature has implanted in our souls, by ex¬ 
pending it on objects unworthy of the atten¬ 
tion either of their eyes or their ears, while 
they disregard such as are excellent in them¬ 
selves, and would do them good. 

The mere outward sense, being passive in 
responding to the impression of the objects 
that come in its way and strike upon it, 
perhaps cannot help entertaining and taking 
notice of everything that addresses it, be it 
what it will, useful or unuseful; but, in the 
exercise of his mental perception, every man, 
if he chooses, has a natural power to turn 
himself upon all occasions, and to change 
and shift with the greatest ease to what he 
shall himself judge desirable. So that it 
becomes a man’s duty to pursue and make 
after the best aud choicest of everything, 
that he may uot only employ his contempla¬ 


tion, but may also be improved by it. For 
as that color is most suitable to the eye 
whose freshness and pleasantness stimulates 
and strengthens the sight, so a man ought 
to apply his intellectual perception to such 
objects as, with the sense of delight, are apt 
to call it forth, and allure it to its own 
proper good and advantage. 

Such objects we find in the acts of virtue, 
which also produce in the minds of mere 
readers about them, an emulation and eager¬ 
ness that may lead them on to imitation. In 
other things there does not immediately fol¬ 
low upon the admiration and liking of the 
thing donef any strong desire of doing the 
like. Nay, many times, on the very contrary, 
when we are pleased with the work, we 
slight and set little by the workman or ar¬ 
tist himself, as, for instance, in perfumes 
and purple dyes, we are taken with the 
things themselves well enough, but do not 
think dyers and perfumers otherwise than 
low and sordid people. It was not said 
amiss by Antisthenes, when people told him 
that one Ismenias was an excellent piper. 
“ It may be so,” said he, «*but he is but a 
wretched human being, otherwise he would 
not have been *an excellent piper.” And 
king Philip, to the same purpose, told his 
son Alexander, who once at a merry-meeting 
played a piece of music charmingly and 
skilfully, “ Are you not ashamed, son, 
to play so well ? ” For it is enough for a 
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..... or prince to find leisure sometimes to 
S others sing, and he does the muses 
Quite honor enough when he pleases to be but 
present, while others engage in such exer- 
pjopd and triftls of skill- 

He who busies himself in mean occupa¬ 
tions produces, in the very pains he takes 
about tilings of little or no use, an evidence 
against himself of his negligence and indis¬ 
position to what is really good. Not did 
any generous and ingenuous young mail, at 
the sight of the statue of Jupiter at l isa 
ever desire to be a Phidias, or on seeing that 
of Juno at Argos, long to be a I olycletus. 
or feel induced by his pleasure in then- 
poems to wish to lie an Anacreon or 1 hiletas 
or Archilochus. For it does not necessarily 
follow, that, if a piece of work please for its 
gracefulness, therefore he that wrought it 
deserves our admiration. Whence it is that 
neither do such things really profit or ad- 
vantage the beholders, upon the sight ot 
which no zeal arises for the imitation of 
them, nor any impulse or inclination, which 
may prompt any desire or endeavor of doing 
the like. But virtue, by the bare statement | 
of its actions, can so affect meij’s minds as 
to create at once both admiration of the 
things done and desire to imitate the doers 
of them. The goods of fortune we would 
possess and would enjoy; those of virtue we 
loug to practice and exercise; we are»content 
to receive the former from otlx*rs, the latter 
we wish others to experience from us. Moral 
good is a practical stimulus; it is no sooner 
seen, than it inspires an impulse to practise ; 
and influences the mind and character not 
by a mere imitation which we look at, but by 
the statement of the fact, creates a moral 
purpose which we form. 

And so we have thought fit to spend our 
time and pains in writing of the lives of fa¬ 
mous persons ; and have composed this tenth 
book upon that subject, containing the life 
of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, 
who carried on the war against Hannibal, 
men alike, as in their other virtues and' 
good parts, so especially in their mild and 
upright temper and demeaifor, and in that 
capacity to bear the cross-grained humors of 
their fellow-citizens and collegues in office 
which made them both, most useful and 
serviceable to the interests of their countries. 
Whether we take a right aim at our intend¬ 
ed purpose, it is left to the reader to judge 
by what he shall here find. 

Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, and 
the township Cl^ffargus, of the noblest birth 
both on his father’s and mother’s side. 
Xanthippus, his father, who defeated the 
king ot Persia’s generals in the battle at 
Mycale, took to wife Agariste, the grand¬ 
child of Clisthenes, who drove out the sons 
of Pisistratns, and nobly put an end to 
their tyrannical usurpation, and, moreover, 
made a body of laws, and settled a model of 


government admirably tempered and suited 
for the harmony and safety of the people. 

His mother, being near her time, famjied 
in a dream that she was brought to bed of a 
lion, and a few days after was delivered of 
Pericles, in other respects perfectly formed, 
only his head was somewhat longish and out 
of proportion. For which reason almost all 
the images and statues that were made of 
him have the head covered with a helmet, 
the workmen apparently being willing not 
to expose him. The poets of Athens called 
him SchinocephtiloSy or squill-head, from 
sch in os, a squill, or sea-onion. One of the 
comic poets, Cratinus, in the Chirons, tells 
us that— 


Old Ch roil os once took queen Sedition to wife ; 
Which two brought to life 
That tyrant far-famed, 

Whom the gods the supreme skull-eompeller have 
named 

And, in the Nemesis, addresses him— 

Como Jove, thou head of gods. 

And a second, Teleolides, says, that now, ill 
embarrassment with political difficulties, ho 
sits in the city,— 

Fainting underneath the load 
Of his own head ; and now abroad 
From bis huge gallery of a pate 
Sends forth trouble to the state. 

And a third, Eupolis, in the comedy called 
the Demi, in a series of questions about each 
of the demagogues, whom he makes in the 
play to come up from hell, upon Pericles 
being named last, exclaims,— 

And here by wav of summary, now wo’ve done, 
llehold, in brief the heads of all in ore. 

The master that taught him music, most 
authors are agreed, was Damon (whose name, 
they say, ought to be pronounced with the 
first syllable short). Though Aristotle tells 
us that he was thoroughly practised in all 
accomplishments of this kind by Pythoclides. 
Damon, it is not unlikely, being a sophist, 
out of ]>olicv, sheltered himself under the 
profession of music to conceal from peonlo 
in general his skill in other things, and under 
this pretence attended Pericles, the young 
athlete of politics, so to say, as his training, 
master in these exercises. Damon’s lyre, 
however, did not prove altogether a success¬ 
ful blind; he was banished the country by 
ostracism for ten years, as a dangerous injer- 
meddler and a favorer of arbitrary power, 
and, by this means, gave the stage occasion 
to play upon lain. As, for instance, Plato, 
the comic poet, introduces a character, who 
questions him— 

Tel! m<\ If von pi ease, 

Since you’re tho Chiron who taught Pericles. 

Pericles, also, was a hearer of Zeno, the 
Eleatic, who treated of natural philosophy 
iu the same manner as Parmenides did, but 
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had also perfected himself in an art of his 
own for refuting and silencing opponents in 
argument,' as '1'imoii of Phlius describes , 
it,— 

Also the two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, who, 
Say what one would, could argue it untrue. 

But he that saw most of Pericles, and fur¬ 
nished him most especially .with a weight 
and grandeur of sense, superior to all arts of 
popularity, and in general gave him his 
elevation and sublimity of purpose and of 
character, was Anaxagoras of Clazomente; 
whom the men of those times called by the 
name of Nous, that is, mind, or intelligence, 
whether in admirai.on of the great and ex¬ 
traordinary gift he displayed for the science 
of nature, or because that he was the first of 
the philosophers who did not refer the first 
ordering of the world to fortune or chance, 
nor to necessity or compulsion, but to a pure, 
unadulterated intelligence, which in all other 
existing mixed and compound things acts as 
a principal of discrimination, and of combi¬ 
nation of like with like. 

For this man, Pericles entertained an ex¬ 
traordinary esteem and admiration, and, 
filling himself with this lofty, and, as they 
call it, up-in-the-air sort of thought, derived 
hence not merely, as was natural, elevation 
of purpose and dignity of language, raised 
far above the base and dishonest buffoon¬ 
eries of mob-eloquence, but, besides this, a 
composure of countenance, and a serenity 
and calmness in all his movements, which 
no occurrence whilst lie was speaking could 
disturb, a sustained and even tone of voice, 
and various other advantages of a similar 
kind, which produced the greatest effect on 
his hearers. Once, after being reviled and 
ill-spoken of all day long in his own hearing 
by some vile and abandoned fellow in the 
open market-place, where he was engaged in 
the despatch of some urgent affair, he con¬ 
tinued his business in perfect silence, and in 
the evening returned home composedly, the 
man still dogging him at the heels, and pelt¬ 
ing him all the way with abuse and foul 
language ; and stepping into his house, it 
being by this time dark, heonlered one of his 
servants to take a light, and to go along with 
the man and seo him safe home. Ion, it is 
true, the dramatic poet, says that Pericles’s 
manner in company was somewhat over¬ 
assuming and pompous; and that into his 
high bearing there entered a good deal of 
slightingness and scorn of others : he re¬ 
serves his commendation for. Cimon’s ease 
and pliancy and natural grace in society. 
Ion, however, who must needs make virtue, 
like a show of tragedies, include some comic 
scenes, we shall not altogether rely upon; 
Zeno used to bid those who called Pericles’s 
gravity the affectation of a charlatan, to go 
and affect the like themselves; inasmuch as 
this mere counterfeiting might in time in- 


I sensibly instil into them a real love and 
knowledge of those noble qualities, 
j Nor were these the only advantages which 
Pericles derived from Anaxagoras’s acquain¬ 
tance ; he .seems also to have become, by 
his instructions, superior to that superstition 
with which an ignorant wonder at appear¬ 
ances, for example, in the heavens possesses 
the minds of people unacquainted with their 
causes, eager for the supernatural, and ex¬ 
citable through an inexperience which the 
knowledge of natural causes removes, replac¬ 
ing wild and timid superstition by the good 
hope and assurance of an intelligent piety. 

There is a story, that once Pericles-had 
brought to him from a country farm of his, 
a ram’s head with one horn, and that Tam¬ 
pon, the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow 
strong arid solid out of the midst of the fore¬ 
head, gave it as his judgment, that, there 
being at that time two potent factions, 
parties, or interests in the city, the one of 
Thucydides and the other of Pericles, the 
government would come about to that one of 
them in whose ground or estate this token or 
indication of fate had shown itself. But 
that Anaxagoras, cleaving the skull in sun¬ 
der, showed to the bystanders that the brain 
had not filled up its natural place, but being 
oblong, like an egg, bad collected from all 
parts of the vessel which contained it, in a 
point to that place from whence the root of 
the horn took its rise. And that, for that 
time, Anaxagoras was much admired for his 
explanation by those that were present ; 
and Tampon no less a little while after, when 
Thucydides was overpowered, and the whole 
affairs of the state ami government came into 
the hands of Pericles. 

And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity 
to say that they were both in the right, both 
natural philosopher and diviner, one justly 
detecting the cause of this event, by which 
it was produced, the other the end for which 
it was designed. For it was the business of 
the one to find out and give an account of 
what it was made, and in what manner and 
by what means it grew as it did ; and of the 
other to foretell to what end and purpose it 
was so made, and what it might mean or 
protend. Those who say that to find out the 
cause of a prodigy is in effect to destroy its 
supposed signification as such, do not take 
notice that, at the same time, together with 
divine prodigies, they also do away with 
signs and signals of human art and concert, 
os, for instance, the clashings of quoits, fire- 
beacons, and the shadows of v sun-dials, every 
one of which things has its cause, and by that 
cause and contrivance is a sign of something 
else. But these are subjects, perhaps, that 
would better befit another place. 

Pericles, while yet but a young man, stood 
in considerable apprehension of the people, 
as he was thought in face and figure to be 
very like the tyrant Pisistratus, and those of 
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great age remarked upon the sweetness of 
his voice, and his volubility and rapidity in 
speaking, and were struck with amazement 
at the resemblance. Reflecting, too, that he 
had a considerable estate, and was descended 
ot a noble family, and had friends of great 
influence, he was fearful all this might bring 
him to be banished as a dangerous person ; 
and for this reason meddled not at all with 
state affairs, but in military service showed 
himself of a brave and intrepid nature. Rut 
when Aristides was now dead, and Themis- 
tocles driven out, and Cimon was for the 
most part kept abroad by the expeditions he 
made in parts out of Greece, Pericles, seeing 
things in this posture, now advanced and 
took his side, not with the rich and few, but 
with the many and poor, contrary to his 
natural bent, which was far from deinocrat- 
ieal; but, most likely fearing he might fall 
under suspicion of aiming at arbitrary power, 
and seeing Cimon on the side of the aristoc¬ 
racy, and much beloved by the better and 
more distinguished people, he joined the 
party of the people, with a view at once both 
to secure himself and procure means against 
Cimon. 

lie immediately entered, also,’on quite a 
new course of lite and management of his 
time. For he was never seen to walk in any 
street but that which led to tin; market-place 
and the council-hall, and he avoided invita¬ 
tions of friends to supper, anil all friendly 
visiting and intercourse whatever ; in all the 
time he had to do with the public, which was 
not a little, ho was never known to have gone 
to any of his friends to a supper, except that 
once when his near kinsman Euryptolemus 
married, he remained present till the cere¬ 
mony of the drink-offering, and then imme¬ 
diately rose from table and went his wav. 
For these friendly meetings are very quick 
to defeat any assumed superiority, and in 
intimate familiarity an exterior of gravity 
is hard to maintain. Real excellence, indeed, 
is most recognized when most openly looked 
into; and in really good men, nothing which , 
meets the eyes of external observers so truly 
deserves their admiration, i^s their daily 
common life does that of their nearer friends. 
Pericles, however, to avoid any feeling of 
commonness, or any satiety on the part of 
the people, presented himself at intervals 
only, not speaking to every business, nor at 
all times coming into the assembly, but, as 
Critolaus says, reserving himself, like the 
Salaininian galley, for great occasions, while 
matters of lesser imjiortance were despatch¬ 
ed by friends ot other speakers under his 
direction. And of this number we are told 
Ephialtes made one, who broke the power of 
the council of Areopagus, giving the people, 
according to Plato’s expression, so copious 
and so strong a draught of liberty, that, 
Knowing wild and unruly, like an unmanage¬ 
able borse, it, as the comic poets say,— 


I “-got beyond all keeping In, 

I Champing at Kulxsa, and among the islands leap- 
/ ingin." 

1 The style of speaking most consonant to 
his form of life and the dignity of his views 
he found, so to say, in the toues of that 
instrument with which Anaxagoras had 
furnished him; of his teaching he contin¬ 
ually availed himself, and deepened the 
colors of rhetoric with the dye of natural 
science. For having, in addition to his 
great natural genius, attained, by the study 
of nature, to use the words of the divine 
Plato, this height of intelligence, and this 
universal consummating power, and drawing 
hence whatever might be of advantage to 
him in the art of speaking, he showed him¬ 
self far superior to all others. . Upon which 
account, they say, he had his nickname 
given him, though some are of opinion he 
was named the Olympian from the public 
buildings with which ho adorned the city; 
and others again, from his great power in 
public affairs, whether of war or peace. 
Nor is it unlikely that the confluence of 
many attributes may have conferred it on 
him. However, the comedies represented 
at the time, which, both in good earnest 
and in merriment, let fly many hard words 
at him, plainly show that he got that appel¬ 
lation especially from his speaking; they 
speak of his “thundering and lightning” 
when he harangued the people, and of his 
wielding a dreadful thunderbolt in his 
tongue. 

A saying also -of Thucydides, the son of 
Melesias, stands on record, spoken by him 
by way of pleasantry upon Pericles’s dex¬ 
terity. Thucydides was one of too noble 
and distinguished citizens, and had been 
his greatest opponent; and, when Arohida- 
11111s, the king of the LaoednimoniaiiH, asked 
1 dm whether he or Pericles were the better 
wrestler, he made this answer: “ When I,” 
said he, “ have thrown him and given him a 
fair fall, by persisting that lie had no fall, 
he gets the better of me, and makes the by¬ 
standers, in spite of their own eyes, believe 
him.” The truth, however, is, that Pericles 
himself was very eareful what and how ho 
was to speak, insomuch that, whenever ho 
went up to tlie hustings, lie prayed the gods 
that no one word might unawares slip from 
him unsuitable to the matter and the occa¬ 
sion. 

He has left nothing in writing belli Ad 
him, except some decrees; and there are but 
very few of his sayings recorded; one, for 
example, is, that he said vEgina must, like 
a gathering in a man's eye, he removed 
from Piraeus; and another, tjiat lie said he 
saw already war moving on its way towards 
them out of Peloponnesus. Again, when on a 
time Sophocles, who was his fellow-commis¬ 
sioner in the generalship, was going on 
board with him, and praised the beauty of 
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a youth they met with in the way to the 
ship, “Sophocles,” said he, “a general 
ought not only to have clean hands, but 
also clean eyes.” And Stesimbrotus tells 
us, that, in his encomium on those who fell 
in battle at Samos, he said they were become 
immortal, as the gods were. “ For,” said he, 
“ we do not see them themselves, but only 
by the honors we pay them, and by the bene¬ 
fits they do us, attribute to them immortality; 
and the like attributes belong also to those 
that die in*the service of their country.” 

Since Thucydides describes the rule of 
Pericles as an aristocratical government, that 
went by the name of a democracy, but was, 
indeed, the supremacy of a single great 
man, while many others say, on the con¬ 
trary, that by him the common people were 
first encouraged and led on to such evils as 
appropriations of subject territory; allow¬ 
ances for attending theatres, payments for 
performing public duties, and by these bad 
habits were, under the influence of his 
public measures, changed from a sober, 
thrifty people, that maintained themselves 
by their own labors, to lovers of expense, 
intemperance, and license, let us examine 
the cause of this change by the actual mat¬ 
ters of fact. 

At the first, as has been said, when he set 
himself against Cimon’s great authority, he 
did caress the people. Finding himself 
come short of his competitor in wealth and' 
money, by which advantages the other was 
enabled to take care of tile poor, inviting 
every day some one or other of the citizens 
that was in want to supper, and bestowing 
clothes on the aged people, and breaking 
down the hedges and enclosures of his 
grounds, that all that would might freely 
gather what fruit they pleased, Pericles, 
thus outdone in popular arts, by the advice 
of one Damon ides of tEa, as Aristotle states, 
turned to the distribution of the public 
moneys; and in a short time having bought 
the people over, what with moneys allowed 
for shows and for service on juries, and 
wliat with other forms of pay and largess, 
he made use of them against the council of 
Areopagus, of which he himself was no 
member, as having never been appointed by 
lot either chief archon, or lawgiver, or king, 
or captain. For from of old these offices 
were conferred on persons by lot, and they 
who had acquitted themselves duly in the 
discharge ot them were advanced to the 
cofirt of Areopagus. And so Pericles, hav¬ 
ing secured his power and interest with the 
populace, directed the exertions of his party 
against this council with such success, that 
most of those causes and matters which had 
been used to be tried there, were, by the 
agency of Ephialtes, removed trom its cog¬ 
nizance ; Cimon, also, was banished by 
ostracism as a favorer of the Lacedaemonians 
and a hater of the people, though in wealth- 


and noble birth he was among the first, and 
had won several most glorious victories over 
the barbarians, and had filled the city with 
money and spoils of war; as is recorded in 
the history of his life. So vast an authority 
had Pericles obtained among the people. 

The ostracism was limited by law to ten 
years; but the Lacedaemonians, in the mean 
time, entering with a great army into the 
territory of Tanagra, and the ’ Athenians 
going out against them, Cimon, coming 
from his banishment before his time was 
out, put himself in arms and array with 
those of his fellow-citizens that were of his 
own tribe, and desired by his deeds to wipe 
off the suspicion of his favoring the Lace¬ 
daemonians, by venturing his own person 
along with his countrymen. Rut Pericles’s 
friends, gathering in a body, forced him to 
retire as a banished man. For which cause 
also Pericles seems to have exerted himself 
more in that than in any battle, and to have 
been conspicuous above all for his exposure 
of himself to danger. All Cimon’s friends, 
also, to a man, fell together side by side, 
whom Pericles had accused with him of 
taking part with the Lacedaemonians. De¬ 
feated in this battle on their own frontiers, 
and expecting a new and perilous attack 
with return of spring, the Athenians now 
felt regret and sorrow for the loss of Cimon, 
and repentance for their expulsion of him. 
Pericles, being sensible of their feelings, 
did not hesitate or delay to gratify it, and 
himself made tiro motion for recalling him 
home. He, upon his return, concluded a 
peace betwixt the two cities ; for the Lace¬ 
daemonians entertained ns kindly feelings 
towards him as they did the reverse towards 
Pericles and the other popular leaders. 

Yet some there are who say that Pericles 
did not propose the order for Cimon’s return 
till some private articles of agreement had 
been made between them, and this by means 
of Elpiuice, Cimon's sister; that Cimon, 
namely, should go out to sea with a fleet of 
two hundred ships, and lie commander-in¬ 
chief abroad, with a design to reduce the 
king of Persia’^ territories, and that Pericles 
should have the power at home. 

This Elpiuice, it was thought, had before 
this time procured some favor for her 
brother Cimon at Pericles’s hands, and in¬ 
duced him to be more remiss and gentle in 
urging the charge when Cimon was tried for 
his life; for Pericles was one of the commit¬ 
tee appointed by the. commons to plead 
against him. And when Elpinice came and 
besought him in her brothers behalf, he an¬ 
swered, with a smile, “O Elpinice, you are 
too old a woman to undertake such business 
as this. ” But, when he appeared to impeach 
him, he stood up but once to speak, merely 
to acquit himself of his commission, and 
went out of court, having done Cimon the 
least prejudice of any of his accusers. 
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How, then, can one believe Idomeneus, 
■who charges Pericles as if he had by treach¬ 
ery procured the murder of Ephialtes, the 
popular statesman, one who was his friend, 
and of his own party in all his political 
course, out of jealousy, forsooth, and envy 
of his great reputation ? This historian, it 
seems, having raked up these stories, I know 
not whence, has befouled with them a man 
Who, perchance, was not altogether free from 
fault or blame, but yet had a noble spirit, and 
a soul that was bent on honor; and where such 
qualities are, there can no such cruel and 
brutal passion find harbor or gain admit¬ 
tance. As to Ephialtes, the truth of the 
story, as Aristotle has told it, is this: that 
having made himself formidable to the oli¬ 
garchical party, by being an uncompromis¬ 
ing asserter of the people's rights in calling 
to account and prosecuting those who any 
way wronged them, his enemies, lying in 
wait for him, by the means of Aristodicus the 
Tanagraean, privately despatched him. 

Cimon, while he was admiral, ended his 
days in the Isle of Cyprus. And the aristo- 
cratical party, seeing that Pericles was al¬ 
ready before this grown to be the greatest and 
foremost man of all the city, but hevertheless 
wishing there should be somebody set up 
against him. to blunt and turn the edge ot*his 
power, that it might not altogether prove a 
monarchy, put forward Thucydides, of Alo- 
pece, a discreet person, and a .near kinsman 
of Cimon’s, to conduct the opposition against 
him ; who, indeed, though less skilled in 
warlike affairs than Cimon was, yet was 
better versed in speaking and political busi¬ 
ness, and keeping close guard in the city, 
and engaging with Pericles on the hustings, 
in a short time brought the government to 
an equality of parties. For he would not 
suffer those who were called the honest and 
ood (persons of worth and distinction) to 
e scattered up and down and mix them¬ 
selves and be lost among the populace, as 
formerly, diminishing and obscuring their 
superiority amongst the masses ; but taking., 
them apart by themselves and uniting them 
in one body, by their complied weight he 
Was able, as it were upon the balance, to 
make a counterpoise to the othei party. 

For, indeed, there was from the beginning 
a sort of concealed split, or seam, as it might 
be in a piece of iron, marking the different 
popular and aristocratical tendencies ; but 
the open rivalry and contention of these two 
opponents made the gash deep, and severed 
the city into the two parties of the people 
and the few. Aid so Pericles, at that time 
more than at any other, let loose *he reins 
to the people, and made his policy subservi¬ 
ent to their pleasure, contriving continually 
to have some great public show or solemnity, 
*ome banquet, or some procession or other 
m the town to please them, coaxing his 
countrymen like children, with such delights 


and pleasures as were not, however, unedify¬ 
ing. Besides that every year he sent out 
threescore galleys, on board of which there 
went numbers of the citizens, who were in 
pay eight months, learning at the sjime 
time and practising the art of seamanship. 

He sent, moreover, a thousand of them into 
the Chersonese as planters, to share the land 
among them by lot, and five hundred more 
into tlie isle of Naxos, and half that number 
to Andros, a thousand into Thrace to dwell 
among the Bisaltie, and others* into Italy, 
when the city Sybaris, which now was called 
Thurii, was to he repeopled. And this he 
did to ease and discharge the city of an idle, 
and, by reason of their idleness, a busy, med¬ 
dling crowd of people ; and at the same time 
to meet the necessities and restore the for¬ 
tunes of the poor townsmen, and to intimi¬ 
date, also, and check their allies from at¬ 
tempting any change, by posting such gar¬ 
risons, as it were, in the midst of them. 

That which gave most pleasure and orna¬ 
ment to the citv of Athens, and the great¬ 
est admiration and even astonishment to all 
strangers, and that which now is Greece's only 
evidence that the power she boasts of and 
her ancient wealth are no romance or idle 
story, was his construction of the public and' 
sacred buildings. Yet this was that, of all 
his actions in the government which his 
enemies most looked askance upon and cavill¬ 
ed at in the popular assemblies, crying out 
how that the commonwealth of Athens had 
lost its reputation and was ill-sjmken of 
abroad for removing the common treasure 
of the Greeks ftoiri the isle of Delos into 
their own custody; and how that their fair¬ 
est excuse for so doing, namely, that they 
took it away for fear the barbarians should 
seize it, and on purpose to secure it in a safe 
place, this Borides had made unavailable, 
and how that “ Greece cannot but resent it 
as an insufferable affront, and consider her¬ 
self to be tyrannized over openly, when she 
sees the treasure, which was contributed by 
her upon a necessity for the war, wantonly 
lavished out by us upon our citv, to gild her 
all over, and to adorn and set, lew forth, as 
it were some vain woman, hung round with 
precious stones and figures and temples, 
which costa world of money.” 

Pericles, on the other hand, informed the 
people, that they were in no way obliged to 
give any account of those moneys to their 
allies, so long as they mainlainerl their de¬ 
fence, and kept off die barbarians from at¬ 
tacking them ; while in the mean time they 
did not so much as supply one horse or man 
or ship, but only found money for the ser¬ 
vice ; “which money,” saijl he, “is not 
theirs that give it, but theirs that receive it, 
if so be they perform the conditions upon 
which they receive it.” And that it was 
good reason, that, now the city was sufficient¬ 
ly provided and stored with all things 
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necessary for the war, they should convert 
the overplus of its wealth to such under¬ 
takings, as would hereafter, when completed, 
give them eternal honor, and, tor the pres¬ 
ent,»while in process, freely supply all the 
inhabitants with plenty. With their vari¬ 
ety of workmanship and of occasions for ser¬ 
vice, which summon all arts and trades and 
require all hands to be employed about them, 
they do actually put the whole city, in a 
manner, into state-pay; while at the same 
time she is botli beautified and maintained by 
herself. For as those who are of age and 
strength for war are provided for and main¬ 
tained in the armaments abroad by their 
pay out of the pul lie stock, so, it being his 
desire and design that the undisciplined 
mechanic multitude that stayed at home 
should not go without their share of public 
salaries, and yet should not have them given 
them for sitting still and doing nothing, to 
that end he thought fit to bring in among 
them, with the approbation of the people, 
these vast projects of buildings and designs 
of works, that would be of some continuance 
before they were finished, and would give 
employment to numerous arts, so that the 
part of the people that stayed at home might, 
no less than those that were at sea or in 
garrisons or on expeditions, have a fair and 
just occasion of receiving the benefit and 
having their share of the public moneys. 

The materials were stone, brass, ivory, 
gold, ebony cypress-wood; and the arts or 
trades that wrought and fashioned them 
were smiths and carpenters, moulders, foun¬ 
ders and braziers, stone-cutters, dyers, gold¬ 
smiths, ivory-workers, painters, embroider¬ 
ers, turners; those again that conveyed 
them to the town for use, merchants and 
mariners and ship-masters by sea, and by 
land, Cartwrights, cattle-breeders, wag¬ 
goners, rope-makers, flax-workers, shoe¬ 
makers and leather-dressers, road-makers, 
miners. And every trade in the same na¬ 
ture, as a captain in an army has his par¬ 
ticular company of soldiers under him, had 
its own hired company of journeymen and 
laborers belonging to it banded together as 
in array, to be as it were the instrument 
and body for the performance of the ser¬ 
vice. Thus, to say all in a word, the oc¬ 
casions and services of these public works 
distributed plenty through every age and 
condition. 

As then grew the works up, no less state¬ 
ly in size than exquisite in form, the work¬ 
men striving to outvie the material and the 
design with the beauty of their workman¬ 
ship, yet the most wonderful thing of all 
was the rapidity of their execution. Under¬ 
takings, any one of which singly might have 
required, they thought, for their completion, 
several successions and ages of men, were 
every*one of them accomplished in the height 
and prime of one man’s political service. 


Although they say, too, that Zeuxis once, 
having heard Agatharehus the painter boast 
of despatching his work with speed and ease, 
replied, ‘‘ I take a long time. ” For ease and 
speed in doing a thing do not give the work 
lasting solidity or exactness of beauty ; the 
expenditure of time allowed to a man’s pains 
beforehand for the production of a thing is 
repaid by way of interest with a .vital force 
for its preservation when once produced. 
For which reason Pericles’s works are espe¬ 
cially admired, as having been made quickly, 
to last long. For every particular piece of 
his work was immediately, even at that time, 
for its beauty and elegance, antique; and 
yet in its vigor and freshness looks to this 
day as if it were just executed. There is a 
sort of bloom of newness upon those works 
of his, preserving them from the touch of 
time, as if they had some perennial spirit 
and undying vitality mingled in the com¬ 
position of them. 

Phidias had the oversight of all the works, 
and was surveyor-general, though upon the 
various portions other great masters and 
workmen were employed. Fcfr Callicrates 
and Ictinus built the Parthenon; the chapel 
at Klensis, where the mysteries were cele¬ 
brated, was begun by Coroebus, who erected 
the pillars that stand upon the floor or pave¬ 
ment, and joined them to the architraves; 
and after his death Jletagenes of Xypete 
added the frieze and the upper line of col¬ 
umns ; Xenocles of Cholargus roofed or 
arched the lantern on the top of the temple 
of Castor and Pollux; and the long wall, 
which Socrates says he himself heard Peri¬ 
cles propose to the people, was undertaken 
by Callicrates. This work Cratiuus ridi¬ 
cules, as long in finishing,— 

’T is long since Pericles, if words would do it, 

Talk’d up tile wall; yet adds not one mite to it 

The Odeum, or music-room, which in its 
interior was full of seats and ranges of pil¬ 
lars, and outside had its roof made to slope 
and descend from one single point at the 
top, was constructed, we are told, in imita¬ 
tion of the king of Persia’s Pavilion; this 
likewise by Pericles’s order; which Cratinus 
again, in his comedy called The Thracian 
Women, made an occasion of raillery,— 

So, we see here, 

Jupiter Long-pate Pericles appear, 

Siuce ostracism time, he’s laid aside his head, 

And wears the new Odeum in its stead. 

Pericles, also, eager for distinction, then 
first obtained the decree f(jr a contest in 
musical skill to be held yearly at the Pana- 
thensea, and he himself, being chosen judge, 
arranged the order and method in which the 
competitors should sing and play on the flute 
and on the harp. And both at that time, 
and at other times also, they sat ip this 
music-room to see and hear all such trials of 
skill. 
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The propylaea, or entrances to the Acropo¬ 
lis, were finished in five years’ time, Mnesi- 
cles being the principal architect. A strange 
accident happened in the course of building, 
which showed that the goddess was not 
averse to the work, but was aiding and co¬ 
operating to bring it to perfection. One of 
the artificers, the quickest and the handiest 
workman among them all, with a slip of his 
foot fell down from a great height, and lay 
in a miserable condition, the physicians 
having no hopes of his recovery. When 
Pericles was in distress about this, Minerva 
appeared to him at night in a dream, and 
ordered a course of treatment, which he 
applied, and in a short time and with great 
ease cured the man. And upon this occasion 
it was that he set up a brass statue of 
Minerva, surnamed Health, in the citadel 
near the altar, which they say was there 
before. But it was Phidias who wrought 
the goddess’s image in gold, and he has his 
name inscribed on the pedestal as the work¬ 
man of it; and indeed the whole work in a 
manner was under his charge, and he had, 
as we have said already, the oversight over 
all the artists and workmen, through Peri¬ 
cles’s friendship for him; and this, indeed, 
made him much envied, and his patron 
shamefully slandered with stories, as*if 
Phidias were in the habit of receiving, for 
Pericles's use, freeborn women that cjimo to 
see the works. The comic waiters of the 
town, when they had got hold of this story, 
made much of it, and bespattered him with 
all the ribaldry they could invent, charging 
him falsely with the wife of Menippus, one 
who was his friend and served as lieutenant 
under him in the wars; and with tin; birds 
kept by Pyrilampes, an acquaintance of 
Pericles, who, they pretended, used to give 
presents of peacocks to Pericles’s female 
friends. And how can one wonder at any 
number of strange assertions from men 
whose whole lives were devoted to mockery, 
and who were ready at any time to sacrifice 
the reputation of their superiors to vulgar 
envy and spite, as to some evil genius, when 
even Stesimbrotus the Thasia^ has dared to 
lay to the charge of Pericles a monstrous 
and fabulous piece of criminality with his 
son’s wife? So very difficult a matter is it 
to trace and find out the truth of any thing 
bv history, when, on the one hand, those 
who afterwards write it find long periods of 
time intercepting their view, and, on the 
other hand, the contemporary records of 
any actions and lives, partly through envy 
an<l ill-will, partly through favor and flat¬ 
tery, pervert and distort truth. 

\\ hen the orators, w ho sided with Thucy¬ 
dides and his party, were atone time crying 
out, as their custom was, against Pericles, 
as one who squandered away the public 
J^oney, and made havoc of the state revenues, 
ne rose in the open assembly and put the 


■ question to the people, whether they thought 

■ that he had laid out much; and they saying, 
i “ Too much, a great deal," “Then,’’ said 

lie, “ since it is so, let the cost not go to your 
account, but to mine; and let the inscription 
upon the buildings stand in my name.” 
When they heard him say thus, whether it 
were out of a surprise to see the greatness of 
his spirit, or out of emulation of the glory 
of the works, they cried aloud, bidding him 
to spend on, and lay out what he thought fife 
from the public purse, and to spare no cost, 
till all were finished. 

At length, coining to a final contest with 
Thucydides, which of the two should ostra¬ 
cize the other out of the country, and having 
gone through this peril, he threw his anta¬ 
gonist out, and broke up the confederacy 
that had beeu organized against him. So 
that now all schism and division being at an 
end, and the city brought to evenness and 1 
unity, he got all Athens and all affairs that 
pertained to the Athenians into his own- 
hands, their tributes, their armies, and their 
galleys, the islands, tin* sea, and their wide- 
ex^etided power, partly over other (ireek* 
ami partly over barbarians, ami all that 
empire, which they possessed, founded and 
fortified upon subject nations and royal 
friendships and alliances. 

After this he was no longer the same man 
he had been before, nor as tame and gentle 
and familiar as formerly with the populace, 
so as readily to yield to their pleasures and 
to comply with the desires of the multitude, 
as a steersman shifts with the winds. Quit¬ 
ting that loose, remiss, and, in some cases, 
licentious court of the popular will, he turn¬ 
ed those soft and flowery modulations to the 
austerity of aristocratical and regal rule ; 
and employing this uprightly and undevia- 
tingly for trie country’s best interests he was 
able generally to lead the people along, with 
their own wills and consents, hv persuading 
and showing them what was to lie done; ami 
sometimes, too, urging and pressing them 
forward extremely against their will, he 
made them, whether they would or no, yield 
submission to what was for their advantage. 
In which, to say the truth, he did but like, a, 
skilful physician, who, in a complicated and 
chronic disease, as he sees occasion, at one 
while allows his patient the moderate use of 
such things as please him, at another while 
gives him keen pains and drugs to work thp 
cure. For there arising and growing up, a» 
was natural, all manner of distempered feel¬ 
ings among a people which had so vast a 
command and dominion, he alone, as a great* 
master, knowing how to handle and deal 
fitly with each one of them* and, in an 
especial manner; making that use of hopes 
and fears, as his two chief rudders, with the 
one to check the career of their confidence 
at any time, with the other to raise them up 
and cheer them when under any discourage- 
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ment, plainly showed by this, that rhetoric, 
or the art of speaking, is, in i’lato’s lan¬ 
guage, the government of the souls of men, 
and that her chief business is to address the 
affections and passions, which are as it were 
the strings nnd keys to the soul, and require 
a skilful and careful touch to be played on 
as they should bo. The source of this pre¬ 
dominance was not barely his power of lan¬ 
guage, but, as Thucydides assures us, the 
reputation of his life, and the confidence 
felt in his character; his manifest freedom 
from every kind of corruption, and superior¬ 
ity to all considerations of money. Notwith¬ 
standing he had made the city Athens, 
which was great of itself, as great and rich 
as can be imagined, and though he were 
himself in power and interest more than 
equal to many kings and absolute rulers, 
who some of them also bequeathed by will 
their power to their children, he, for his 
part, did not make the patrimony his father 
left him greater than it was by one drachma. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives a plain state¬ 
ment of the greatness of his power ; and the 
comic poets, in their spiteful manner, more 
than hint at it, styling his companions and 
friends the new Pisistratkhe, and calling on 
him to abjure any intention of usurpation, 
as one whose eminence was too great to be 
any longer proportionable to and compatible 
with a democracy or popular government. 
And Teleclides says the Athenians had sur¬ 
rendered up to him— 

The tribute ot tho cities, and with them, the cities 
too, to do witli them as he pleases, and undo; 

To build up, if he likes, stone walls around a town; 

and again, if so he likes, to pull them down; 

Their treaties and alliances, power, empire, peace, 
and war, their wealth and their success forever 
more. 

Nor was all this the luck of some happy 
occasion ; nor was it the mere bloom and 
grace of a policy that flourished for a season; 
but having for forty years together, main¬ 
tained the first place among statesmen such 
as Kphialtes and Leocrates and Myronides 
and Cimon and Tolmides and Thucydides, 
were, after the defeat and banishment of 
Thucydides, for no less than fifteen years 
longer, in the exercise of one continuous 
unintermitted command in the office, to which 
he was annually reelected, of General, he 
preserved his integrity unspotted.; though 
otherwise ho was not altogether idle or care¬ 
less in looking after his pecuniary advantage; 
his paternal estate, which of right belonged 
to him, he so ordered that \t might neither 
through negligence be wasted or lessened, 
•nor yet, being so full of business as he was, 
cost him any great trouble or time with tak¬ 
ing care of it; and put it into such a wav of 
management as he thought to be the most 
easy for himself, and the most exact. All 
his yearly products and profits he sold to¬ 
gether in a lump, and supplied his household 
needs afterwards by buying every thing that 


he or his family wanted out of the market 
Upon which account, his children, when they 
grew to age, were not well pleased with his 
management, and the women that lived with 
him were treated with little cost, and com¬ 
plained of this way of housekeeping, where 
every thing was ordered and set down from 
day to day, and reduced to the greatest ex¬ 
actness ; since there was not there, as is 
usual in a great family and a plentiful estate, 
any thing to spare, or over and above; but 
all that went out or came in, all disburse¬ 
ments and all receipts, proceeded as it were 
by number and measure. His manager in 
all this was a single servant, Evangelus by 
name, a man either naturally gifted or in¬ 
structed by Pericles so as to excel every one 
in this art of domestic economy. 

All this, in truth, was very little in har¬ 
mony with Anaxagoras’s wisdom; if, indeed, 
it be true that he, by a kind of divine im¬ 
pulse and greatness of spirit, voluntarily 
quitted his house, and left his land to lie 
fallow and to be grazed by sheep like a com¬ 
mon. But the life of a contemplative phi¬ 
losopher and that of an active statesman are, 

I presume, not the same thing; for the one 
merely employs, upon great and good objects 
of thought, an intelligence that requires no 
aid of instruments nor supply of any exter¬ 
nal materials ; whereas the other, who tem¬ 
pers and applies his virtue to human uses, 
may have occasion for affluence, not as a 
matter of mere necessity, but as a noble 
thing ; which was Pericles’s case, who re¬ 
lieved numerous poor citizens. 

However, there is a story, that Anaxago¬ 
ras himself, while Pericles was taken up 
with public affairs, lay neglected, and that, 
now being grown old, he wrapped himself up 
with a resolution to die for want of food ; 
which being by chance brought to Pericles’s 
ear, he was horror-struck, and instantly ran 
thither, and used all the arguments and en¬ 
treaties lie could to him, lamenting not so 
much Anaxagoras’s condition as his own, 
should he lose such a counsellor as he had 
found him to be ; and that, upon tiffs, An¬ 
axagoras unfolded his robe, and showing 
himself, made answer: “Pericles,” said he, 

“ even those who have occasion for a lamp 
supply it with oil.” 

The Lacedaemonians beginning to show 
themselves troubled at the growth of the 
Athenian power, Pericles, on the other hand, 
to elevate the people’s spirit yet more, and 
to raise them to the thought of great actions, 
proposed a decree, to summon all the Greeks 
in what part soever, whether of Europe or 
Asia, every city, little as well as great, to 
send their deputies to Athens to a general 
assembly, or convention, there to consult and 
advise concerning the Greek temples which 
the barbarians had burnt down, and the sac¬ 
rifices which were due from them upon vows , 
they had made to their gods for the safety 
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of Greece when they fought against the bar¬ 
barians ; and also concerning the navigation 
of the sea, that they might henceforward all 
of them pass to and fro and trade securely, 
and be at peace among themselves. 

Upon this errand, there were twenty men, 
of such as were above fifty years of age, sent 
by commission ; five to summon the Ionians 
and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as 
f ; fr as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to visit all 
the places in the Hellespont and Thrace, up 
to Byzantium; and other five besides these 
to go to Bceotia and Phocis and Peloponne¬ 
sus. and from hence to pass through the Loe- 
rians over to the neighboring continent as far 
as Acarnania and Ambracia; and the rest to 
take their course through Euboea to the (Etse- 
ans and the Malian Gulf, and to the Aoh.’oans 
of Phthiotis and the Thessalians; all of them 
to treat with the people as they passed, and 
to persuade them to come and take their 
part in the debates for settling the peace 
and jointly regulating the affairs of Greece. 

Nothing was effected, nor did the cities 
meet by their deputies, a3 was desired ; the 
Lacediemonians, as it is said, crossing the 
design underhand, and the attempt being 
disappointed and baffled first in Peloponnesus. 
I thought fit, however, to introduce the, men¬ 
tion of it, to show the spirit of the man find 
the greatness of his thoughts. 

In his military conduct, he gained.a great 
reputation for wariness; he would not by 
his good-will engage in any fight which had 
much uncertainty or hazard: he did not envy 
tlu' glory of generals whose rash adventures 
fortune favored with brilliant success, how¬ 
ever they were admired by others; nor did 
he think them worthy his imitation, but al¬ 
ways used to say to his citizens that, so far 
as lav in his power, they should continue im¬ 
mortal, and live forever. Seeing Tolmides, 
the son of Tolmams, upon the confidence of 
his former successes, and flushed with the 
honor his military actions had procured him, 
making preparation to attack the Boeotians 
in their own country when then; was no 
likely opportunity, and that he had prevail¬ 
ed with the bravest and mostenterprising of 
the youth to enlist themselves as volunteers 
in the service, who besides his other force 
made up a thousand, he endeavored to with¬ 
hold him and to advise him from it in the 
public assembly, telling him in a memorable 
saying of his, which still goes about, that, if 
he would not take Pericles’s advice, yet he 
would not do amiss to wait and be ruled by 
time, the wisest counsellor of all. This say¬ 
ing, at that time, was but slightly commend¬ 
ed ; but within a few days after, when news 
was brought that Tolmides himself had been 
defeated and slain in battle near Coronea, 
and that many brave citizens had fallen with 
r uim, it gained him great repute as well as 
good-will among the people, for wisdom and 
for love of his countrymen. 


But of all his expeditions, that to the 
Chersonese gave most satisfaction and-pleas¬ 
ure, having proved the safety of the Greeks 
who inhabited there. For not only by car¬ 
rying along with him a thousand iresh cit¬ 
izens of Athens he gave new strength and 
vigor to the cities, but also by belting the neck 
of land, which joins the peninsula to the 
continent, with bulwarks and forts from sea 
to sea, he put a stop to the inroads of the 
Thracians, who lay all about the Chersonese, 
and closed the door against a continual and 
grievous war, with which that country had 
been long harassed, lying exposed to tlie en¬ 
croachments and influx of barbarous neigh¬ 
bors, and groaning under the evils of a 
predatory population both upon and within 
its borders. 

Nor was he less admired and talked of 
abroad for his sailing round the Peloponnesus, 
having set out from Pegie, or The Fountains, 
the port of Megara. with a hundred galleys. 
For lie not only laid waste the sea-coast, as 
Tolmides had done before, but also, advan¬ 
cing far up into main land with the soldiers he 
h#.d onboard, by the terror of his appearance 
drove many within their walls; and at Nemea, 
with main force, routed and raised a trophy 
over the Sioyonians, who stood their ground 
and joined battle with him. And having 
taken on board a supply of soldiers into the 
galleys, out of Actinia, then in league with 
Athens, he crossed with the fleet to the op¬ 
posite, continent, and, sailing along by the 
mouth of the rivpr Achelous, overran Acarn- 
ania and shut up the (Eniadse within their 
city walls, and having ravaged and wasted 
their country, weighed anchor for home with 
the double advantage of having shown him¬ 
self formidable to his enemies, mid at the 
same time-safe and energetic to his fellow- 
citizens; for there was not so much as any 
chance-miscarriage that happened, the whole 
voyage through, to those who were under liis 
charge. 

Entering also ttie Enxine Sea with a large 
and finely equipped fleet, he obtained for the 
Greek cities any new arrangements they want¬ 
ed. and entered into friendly relations with 
them ; and to the barbarous nations, and kings 
and ciiiefs round about them, displayed the 
greatness of the powerof the Athenians, their 
perfect ability and confidence to sail wher¬ 
ever they had a mind, and to bring the whole 
sea under their control. He left, the Siijo- 
pians thirteen ships of war, with soldiers 
under the command of Lamachtis, to assist 
them against Timesileus the tyrant ; and 
when he and his accomplices hail been throwh 
out, obtained a decree that six hundred of 
the Athenians that were willing should sail 
to Sinope and plant themselves there with 
the Sinopians, sharing among them the 
houses and land which the tyrant and his 
party had previously held. 

But in other things he did not comply with 
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the giddy impulses of the citizens, nor quit 
his own resolutions to follow their fancies, 
when, carried away with the thought of their 
strength' and great success, they were eager 
to interfere again in Egypt, and to disturb 
the king of Persia’s maritime dominions. 
Nay, there were a good many who were, even 
then, possessed with that unblnst and inau¬ 
spicious passion for Sicily, which afterward 
the orators of Alcibiades’s party blew uj5 in¬ 
to a flame. There were some also who dreamt 
of Tuscany and of Carthage, and not without 
plausible reason in their present large domin¬ 
ion and prosperous course of their affairs. 

Rut Pericles curbed this passion for foreign 
conquest, and unsparingly pruned and cut 
down their ever busy fancies for a multitude 
of undertakings; and directed their power 
for the most part to securing and consolida¬ 
ting what they had already got, supposing it 
would be quite enough for them to do, if 
they could keep the Lacedmmonians in check; 
to whom he entertained all along a sense of 
opposition ; which, as upon many other occa¬ 
sions, so he particularly showed by what he 
did in the time of the holy war. The Laqe- 
dsemonians, having gone with an army to 
Delphi, restored Apollo’s temple, which the 
Phocians had got into their possession, to 
the Delphians; immediately after their de¬ 
parture, Pericles, with another army, came 
and restored the Phocians. And the Lace- 
dtemonians having engraven the record of 
their privilege of consulting the oracle be¬ 
fore others, which the Delphians gave them, 
upon the forehead of the brazen wolf which 
stands there, he, also, having received from 
the Phocians the like privilege for the 
Athenians, had it cut upon the same wolf of 
brass on his right side. 

That he did well and wisely in thus re¬ 
straining the exertions of the Athenians 
within the compass of Greece, the events 
themselves that happened afterward bore 
sufficient witness. For, in the first place, 
the Euboeans revolted, against whom he 
passed over with forces; and then, imme¬ 
diately after, news came that the Megarians 
were turned their enemies, and a hostile 
army was upon the borders of Attica, under 
the conduct of Plistoanax, king of the Lace¬ 
daemonians. Wherefore Pericles came with 
his army back again in all haste out of Eu- 
bma, to meet the war which threatened at 
home; and did not venture to engage a nu¬ 
merous and brave army eager for battle; but 
perceiving that Plistoanax was a very young 
man, and governed himself mostly by the 
counsel ana advice of Cleandrides, whom 
the ephors had sent with him, by reason of 
his youth, to b® a kind of guardian and as¬ 
sistant to him, he privately' made trial of 
this man’s integrity, and, in a short time, 
having corrupted him with money, prevailed 
with him to withdraw the Peloponnesians 
out of Attica. When the army had retired 


and dispersed into their several states, the 
Lacedsenjonians in anger fined their king in 
so large a* sum of money, that, unable to pay 
it, he quitted Lacedaemon; while Clean¬ 
drides fled, and had sentence of death passed 
upon him in his absence. This was the 
father of Gylippus, who overpowered the 
Athenians in Sicily. And it seems that this 
covetousness was an hereditary disease trans¬ 
mitted from father to son; for Gylippus alko 
afterwards was caught in foul practices, and 
expelled from Sparta for it. But this we 
have told at large in the account of Lysan- 
der. 

When Pericles, in giving up his accounts 
of this expedition, stated a disbursement of 
ten talents, as laid out upon fit occasion, the 
people, without any question, nor troubling 
themselves to investigate the mystery, freely 
allowed of it. And some historians, in 
which number is Theophrastus the philoso¬ 
pher, have given it as a truth that Pericles 
every year used to send privately the sum of 
ten talents to Sparta, with which he compli¬ 
mented those in office, to keep off the war; 
not to purchase peace neither, but time, 
that he might prepare at leisure, and be the 
better able to carry on war hereafter. 

Immediately after this, turning his forces 
against the revolters, and passing over into 
the island of Euboea with fifty sail of ships 
and five thousand men in arms, he reduced 
their cities, and drove out the citizens of 
the Chalcidians, called Hippo botae, horse- 
feeders, the chief persons for wealth and 
reputation among them; and removing all 
the Ilistiaeans out of the country, brought 
in a plantation of Athenians in their room; 
making them his one example of severity, 
because they had captured an Attic ship and 
killed all on board. 

After this, having made a truce between 
the Athenians and Lacedsemofiians for thirty 
years, he ordered, by public decree, the ex¬ 
pedition against the Isle of Samos, on the 
ground, that, when they were bid to leave 
off their war with the Milesians, they had 
not complied. And as these measures against 
the Samians are thought to have been taken 
to please Aspasia, this may be a fit point 
for inquiry about the woman, what art or 
charming faculty she had that enabled her 
to captivate, as she did, the greatest states¬ 
men, and to give the philosophers occasion 
to speak so much about her, and that, too, 
not to her disparagement. That she was. a 
Milesian by birth, the daughter of Axiochus, 
is a thing acknowledged. And they say it 
was in emulation of Thargelia, a courtesan 
of the old Ionian times, that she made her 
addresses to men of great power. Tharge¬ 
lia was a great beauty, extremely charming, 
and at the same time sagacious ; she -had 
numerous suitors among the Greeks, and 
brought all who had to do with her over to 
the Persian interest, and by their means, 
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being men of the greatest power and s tation, 
Svled the seeds of the Median faction up 
«d down in several cities. Aspasia, some 
!!1 was ported and caressed by Pericles 
uixrtf account of her knowledge and skill m 
3itics. Socrates himself would sometimes 
go to visit her, and some of his acquaintance 
with him; and those who frequented her 
company would carry their wives with them 
tc? listen to her. Her occupation was any 
thin? but creditable, her house being a 
home for young courtesans.^ iEschines tells 
us also, that Lysicles, a sheep-dealer, a man 
of low birth and character, by keeping 
Aspasia company after Pericles’s death, 
came to be a chief man in Athens. And in 
Plato’s Menexenus, though we do not take 
the introduction as quite serious, still thus 
much seems to be historical, that she had 
the repute of being resorted to by many of 
the Athenians for instruction in the art of 
speaking. Pericles’s inclination for her 
seems, however, to have rather proceeded 
from the passion of love. He had a wife 
that was near of kin to him, who had been 
married first to Hipponicus, by whom she 
had Callias, snrnamed the Rich; and also 
she brought Pericles, while she lived with 
him, two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. 
Afterwards, when they did not well afjree 
nor like to live together, he parted with her, 
with her own consent, to another m;in, and 
himself took Aspasia, and loved her with 
wonderful affection; every day, both as he 
went out and as he came in from the market¬ 
place, he saluted and kissed her. 

In the comedies she goes by the nicknames 
of the new Omphale and Deianira, and 
again is styled Juno. Cratinus, in down¬ 
right terms, calls her a harlot. 

To find him a Juno the goddess Of lust 

Bore that harlot past shame, 

Aspasia by pame. 


It should seem, also, that he had a son by 
her; Eupolis, in his Demi, introduced Peri¬ 
cles asking after his safety, and Myronides 
replying, 

* Mvson?” “He lives; a man lie had been long, 
But that the harlot-mother did him wrong.” 

Aspasia, they say, became so celebrated and 
renowned, that Cyrus also, who made war 
against Artaxerxes for the Persian monarchy, 
gave her whom he loved the best of all bis 
concubines the name of Aspasia, who before 
that was Called Milto. She was a Phocaran 
by birth, the daughter of one Hermotimus, 
and, when Cyrus fell in battle, was carried 
to the king, and had great influence at court. 
These things coming into my memory as I 
am writing this story, it would be unnatu¬ 
ral for me to omit them. 

Pericles, however, was particularly charged 
with having proposed to the assembly the 
war against the Samians, from favor to the 


Milesians, upon the entreaty of' Aspasia. 
For the two states were at war for the pos¬ 
session of Priene; and the Samians, getting 
the better, refused to lay down their arms 
and to have the controversy betwixt them 
decided by arbitration before the Athenians. 
Pericles, therefore, fitting out a fleet, went 
and broke up the oligarchical government 
at Samos, and, taking fifty of the principal 
men of the town as hostages, and as many 
of their children, sent them to the isle of 
Lemnos, there to be kept, though he had 
offers, as some relate, of a talent a piece for 
himself from each one of the hostages, and 
of many other presents from those who were 
anxious not to have a democracy. More¬ 
over, Pissuthnes the Persian, one of the 
king's lieutenants, bearing some good-will 
to the Samians, sent him ten thousand 
pieces of gold to excuse the city. Pericles, 
however, would receive none of all this ; but 
after he had taken that course with the Sa¬ 
mians which he thought fit, and set up a de¬ 
mocracy among them, sailed hack to Athens. 

But they, however, immediately revolted, 
Pjssuthnes having privily got away their 
hostages for them, and provided them with 
means for the war. Whereupon Pericles 
came out with a fleet a second time against 
them, and found them not idle, nor slinking 
away, but manfully resolved to try for the 
dominion of the sea. The issue was, that, 
after a sharp sea-fight about the island 
called Tragia, Pericles obtained a decisive 
victory, having with forty-four ships routed 
seventy of the enemy’s, twenty of which 
were carrying soldiers. 

Together with his victory ami pursuit, 
having made himself master of the port, he 
laid siege to the Samians, and blocked them 
up, who yet, one way or other, still ventured 
to make sallies, and fight under the city 
walls. But after that another greater fleet 
from Athens was arrived, and that the 
Samians were now shut up with a close 
leaguer on every side, Pericles, taking with 
him sixty galleys, sailed out into the main 
sea, with the intention, as most authors give 
the account, to meet a squadron of Plweni- 
cian shifts that were corning for the Samians’ 
relief, and to fight them at as great distance 
as could be from the island; but, hs Stesim- 
brotus says, with a design of putting over 
to Cyprus; which does not seem to be proba¬ 
ble. But, whichever of the two was Ins 
intent, it seems to have been a miscalcula¬ 
tion. For on his departure, Melissus, the 
son of Ithagenes, a philosopher, being at 
that time general in Samos, despising either 
the small number of the ships that were 
left or the inexperience of th^ commanders, 
prevailed with the citizens to attack the 
Athenians. And the Samians having won 
the battle, and taken several of the men 
prisoners, and disabled several of the ships, 
were masters of the sea, and brought into 
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port all necessaries they -wanted for the war, 
which they had not before. Aristotle says, 
too, that Pericles himself had been once 
before this worsted by this Melissus in a sea- 
fight. 

The Samians, that they might requite an 
affront which had before been put upon 
them, branded the Athenians, whom they 
took prisoners, in their foreheads, with the 
figure of an owl. For so the Athenians had 
marked them before with a Snmaena, which 
is a sort of ship, low and flat in the prow, so 
as to look snub-nosed, but wide and large 
and weil-spread in the hold, by which itbotli 
carries a large cargo and sails well. And it 
was so called, be ause the first of that kind 
was seen at Samos, having been built by 
order of Polycrates the tyrant. These brands 
upon the Samians’ foreheads, they say, are 
the allusion in the passage of Aristophanes, 
where he says,— 

For, oh, the Samians are a lettered people. 

Pericles, as soon as news was brought him 
of the disaster that had befallen his army, 
made all the haste he could to come in to 
their relief, and having defeated Melissus, 
who bore up against him, and put the enemy 
to flight, he immediately proceeded to hem 
them in with a wail, resolving to master 
them and take the town, rather with some 
cost and time, than with the wounds and 
hazards of his citizens. But as it was a 
hard matter to keep back the Athenians, 
who were vexed at the delay, and were 
eagerly bent to fight, he divided the whole 
multitude into eight parts and arranged by 
lot that that part which had the white bean 
should have leave to feast and take their 
ease, while the other seven were fighting. 
And this is the reason, they say, that people, 
when at any time they have been merry, and 
enjoyed themselves, call it white day, in 
allusion to this white bean. 

Kphorus the historian tells us besides, that 
Pericles made use of engines of battery in 
this siege, being much taken with the curi¬ 
ousness of the invention, with the aid and 
presence of Artemon himself, the engineer, 
who, being lame, used to be carried about in 
a litter, where the works required his attend¬ 
ance, and for that reason was called Peri- 
phoretus. But Heraclides Politicos dis¬ 
proves this out of Anacreon’s poems, where 
mention is made of this Artemon Periphore- 
tus several ages before the Samian war, or 
any of these occurrences. And he says that 
Artemon, being a man who loved his ease, 
and had a great apprehension of danger, for 
the most part Jjept close within doors, having 
two of his servants to hold a brazen shield 
over his head, that nothing might fall upon 
him from above ; and if he were at any time 
forced upon necessity to go abroad, that he 
was carried about in a little hanging bed, 


close to the very ground, and that for this 
reason he was called Periphoretus. 

in the ninth' month, the Samians surren¬ 
dering themselves and delivering up the 
town, Pericles pulled down their walls, and 
seized their shipping, and set a fine of a 
large sum of money upon them, part of 
which they paid down at once, and they 
agreed to bring in the rest by a certain time, 
and gave hostages for security. Duris the 
Samian makes a tragical drama out of these 
events, charging the Athenians and Pericles 
with a great deal of cruelty, which neither 
Thucydides, nor Ephorus, lior Aristotle have 
given any relation of, and probably with 
little regard to truth; how, for example, he 
brought the captains and soldiers of the gal¬ 
leys into the market-place at Miletqs, and 
there having bound them fast to boards for 
ten days, then, when they were already all 
but half dead, gave order to have them kill¬ 
ed by beating out their brains with clubs, 
and tlieir dead bodies to be flung out into 
the open streets and fields, unburied. Duris, 
however, who even where he has no private 
feeling concerned, is not wont to keep his 
narrative within the limits of truth, is the, 
more likely upon this occasion to have exag¬ 
gerated the calamities which befell bis coun¬ 
try - , to create odium against the Athenians, 
Pericles, however, after the reduction of 
Samos, returning back to Athens, took care 
that those wjio died in the war should be 
honorably buried, and made a funeral har¬ 
angue, as the custom is, in their commenda¬ 
tion at tlieir graves, for which he gained 
great admiration. As he came down from 
tiie stage on which he spoke, the rest of the 
women came and complimented him, taking 
him by the hand, and crowning him with 
garlands and ribbons, like a victorious 
athlete in 'the games ; but Elpiuice, coming 
near to him, said, “ These are brave deeds, 
Pericles, that you have done, and such as 
deserve our chaplets; who have lost us many 
a worthy citizen, not in a war with Phoe¬ 
nicians or Medes, like my brother Ciinon, 
but for the overthrow of an allied and kin¬ 
dred city.” As Elpiuice spoke these words, 
he, smiling quietly, as it is said, returned 
her answer with this verse,— 

Old women should not seek to be perfumed. 

Ton says of him, that, upon this exploit of 
his, conquering the Samians, be indulged 
very high and proud thoughts of himself: 
whereas Agamemnon was ten years a taking 
a barbarous city, he had*in nine months* 
time vanquished and taken the greatest and 
most powerful of the Ionians. And indeed 
it was not Without reason that he assumed 
this glory to himself, for, in real truth, there 
was much uncertainty and great hazard in 
this war, if so be, as Thucydides tells us, 
the Samian state were within a very little of 
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wresting the whole power and dominion of 
the sea out of the Athenians’ hands. 

After this was over, the Peloponnesian 
war beginning to break out in full tide, he 
advised the people to send help to the Cor- 
cyrteans, who were attacked by the Corin¬ 
thians, and to secure to themselves an island 
possessed of great naval resources, since the 
Peloponnesians were already all but in actual 
hostilities against them. The people readily 
consenting to the motion, and voting an aid 
and succor for them, he despatched Lacedse- 
monius, Cimon’s son, having only ten ships 
with him, as it were out of a design to affront 
him; for there was a great kindness and 
friendship betwixt Cimon’s family and the 
Lacedaemonians ; so, in order that Lacedai- 
monius might lie the more open to a charge, 
or suspicion at least, of favoring the Lace- 
diemonians and playing false, if he perform¬ 
ed no considerable exploit in this service, lie 
allowed him a small number of ships, and 
sent him out against his will; and indeed he 
made it somewhat his business to hinder 
Cimon’s sons from rising in the state, pro¬ 
fessing that by their very names they were 
not to be looked upon as native and true 
Athenians, but foreigners and strangers, one 
being called Lacediemonius, another Thes- 
salus, and the third Elens; and they here 
all three of them, it was thought, born of an 
Arcadian woman. Being, however,, ill spo¬ 
ken of on account of these ten galleys, as 
having afforded but a small supply to the 
people that were in need, and yet given a 
great advantage to those who might com¬ 
plain of tiie act of intervention, Pericles sent 
out a larger force afterwards to Corcyra, 
which arrived after the fight was over. 
And when now tin* Corinthians, angry and 
indignant with the Athenians, accused them 
publicly at Lacedaemon, the Megarians 
joined with them, complaining that they 
were, contrary to common right and the 
articles of peace sworn to among the Greeks, 
kept out and driven awav from every market 
and from all ports under the control of the 
Athenians. The jEginetans, also, profess¬ 
ing to be ill-used and treated with violence, 
made supplications in private to the Lacedae¬ 
monians for redress, though not daring 
openly to call the Athenians iri question, 
in the mean time, also, the city Potidiea, 
under the dominion of the Athenians, but a 
C °nJ £ormerl y o£ the Corinthians, had re¬ 
volted, and was beset with a formal siege, 
the " aS a * ur££ler occas i°n of precipitating 

Yet notwithstanding all this, there being 
®™™? 8 ' es sent to Athens, and Archidamus, 
the king of the Lacedaemonians, endeavoring 
to bring the greater part of the complaints 
and matters in dispute to a fair determination, 
and to pacify and allay the heats of the al¬ 
lies, it is very likely that the war would not 
upon any other grounds of quarrel have 


fallen upon the Athenians, could they have 
been prevailed with to repeal the ordinance 
against the Megarians, and to be reconciled 
to them. Upon which account, since Peri¬ 
cles was the man who mainly opposed it, and 
stirred up the people’s passions to persist in 
their contention with the Megarians, he was 
regarded as the sole cause of the war. 

They say, moreover, that ambassadors 
went, by order, from Lacedicition to Athens 
about this very business, and that when Peri¬ 
cles was urging a certain law which made it 
illegal to take down or withdraw the tablet 
of tile decree, one of the ambassadors, l'oly- 
alces bv name, said, “ Well, do not take'it 
down then, but turn it ; there is no law, I 
suppose, which forbids that; ” which, though 
prettily Said, did not move Pericles from his 
resolution. There may have been, in all 
likelihood, something of a secret grudge ami 
private animosity which he had against tho 
Megarians. Yet, upon a public and open 
charge against them, that they had appro¬ 
priated part of the sacred hind on the fron¬ 
tier, lie proposed a decree that a herald 
should be sent to them, and the same also to 
flie Laceihemonians, with an accusation of 
t.lie Megarians; an order which certainly 
shows equitable and friendly proceeding 
enough. And after that the herald who was 
sent, by name AnUienincritus, died, and it 
was believed that the Megarians had con¬ 
trived his death, then Charinus proposed a 
decree against them, that there should beau 
irreconcilable and implacable enmity thence¬ 
forward betwixt the two commonwealths; 
and that if any one of the Megarians should 
but set. his foot in Attica, he should be put 
to death; and that tho commanders, when 
they take the usual oath, should, over and 
above that, swear that they will twice every 
year make an inroad into the Megnrian coun¬ 
try ; and that Antliemocritus should bo 
buried near the Thriasian Gates, which aro 
now called the Dipylon, or Double Gate. 

On the other hand, the Megarians, utterly 
denying and disowning the murder of An- 
themoeritus, throw the whole matter upon 
Aspasia and Pericles, availing themselves of 
the famous verses in the Aeharnians, 

To Megara Home of oar madcaps ran, 

And stole Kiiiia'tha thence, their courtesan. 

Which exploit the Megarians to outdo, 

Caine to Asiwisia’s house, ami took off two. 

The true occasion of the quarrel is not so 
easy to find out. But of inducing the refus¬ 
al to annul the decree, all alike charge Peri¬ 
cles. Some say he met the request with a 
positive refusal, out of high spirit and a 
view of the state’s best interest, accounting 
that the demand made in.these embassies 
was designed for a trial of their compliance, 
and that a concession would lie taken for a 
confession of weakness, as if they durst not 
do otherwise; while other some there are 
who say that it was rather out of arrogance 
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and a wilful spirit of contention, to show his 
own strength, that he took occasion to slight 
the Lacedemonians. The worst motive of 
all, which is-confirmed by most witnesses, is 
to the following effect. Phidias the Moulder 
had, as has before been said, undertaken to 
make the statue of Minerva. Now he, being 
admitted to friendship with Pericles, and a 
great favorite of his, had many enemies upon 
this account, who envied and maligned him; 
who also, to make trial in a case of his, 
what kind of judges the commons would 
prove, should there be occasion to bring Peri¬ 
cles himself before them, having tampered 
with Menon, one who had been a workman 
with Phidias, stationed him in the market¬ 
place, with a petition desiring public securi¬ 
ty upon his discovery and impeachment of 
Phidias. The people admitting the man to 
tell his story, and the prosecution proceeding 
in the assembly, there was nothing of theft 
or cheat proved against him; for Phidias, 
from the very first beginning, by the advice 
of Pericles, had so wrought and wrapt the 
gold that was used in the work about the 
statue, that they might take it all off, and 
make out the just weight of it, which Peri 1 
cles at that time bade the accusers do. Hut 
the reputation of his works was what 
brought envy upon Phidias, especially that 
where he represents the fight of the Amazons 
upon the goddesses’ shield, he had introduced 
a likeness of himself as a bald old man hold¬ 
ing up a great stone with both hands, and 
had put in a very fine representation of Per¬ 
icles fighting with an Amazon. And the 
position of tho hand, which holds out the 
spear in front of the face, was ingeniously 
contrived to conceal ill some degree the 
likeness, which meantime, showed itself on 
either side. 

Phidias then was carried away to prison, 
and there died of a disease; hut, as some 
say, of poison, administered by the enemies 
of Pericles, to raise a slander, or a suspicion 
at least, as though he had procured it. The 
informer Menon, upon Giycon’s proposal, 
the people made free from payment of taxes 
and customs, and ordered the generals to 
take care that nobody should do him any 
hurt. About the same time, Aspasia was 
indicted of impiety, upon the complaint of 
Hermippus the comedian, who also laid 
further to her charge that she received into 
her house freeborn women for the uses of 
Pericles. And Diopithes proposed a decree, 
that public accusations should be laid against 
persons who neglected religion, or taught 
new doctrines about things above, directing 
suspicion, by means of Anaxagoras, against 
Pericles himself. The people receiving and 
admitting these accusations and complaints, 
at length, by this means, they came to enact 
a decree, at the motion of Dracontides, that 
Pericles should bring in the accounts of the 
moneys he had expended, and lodge them with 


the Prytanes ; and that the judges, carrying 
their suffrage from the altar in the Acropolis, 
should examine and determine the business 
in the city. This last clause Hagnon took 
out of the decree, and moved that the causes 
should be tried before fifteen hundred jurors, 
whether they should be styled prosecutions 
for robbery, or bribery, or any kind of mal¬ 
versation. Aspasia, Pericles begged off, 
shedding, as ifischines says, many tears ift 
the trial, and personally entreating the ju¬ 
rors. Hut fearing how it might go with 
Anaxagoras, he sent him out of the city. 
And finding that in Phidias’s case he had 
miscarried witii the people, being afraid of 
impeachment, he kindled the war, which 
hitherto had lingered and smothered, and 
blew it up into a flame ; hoping, by, that 
means, to disperse and scatter these com¬ 
plaints and charges, and to allay their jeal¬ 
ousy; the city usually throwing herself upon 
him alone, and trusting to liis sole conduct, 
upon the urgency of great affairs and public 
dangers, by reason ot bis authority and the 
sway he bore. 

These are given out to have been the rea¬ 
sons which induced Pericles not to suffer 
the people of Athens to yield to the propo¬ 
sals of the Lacedaemonians ; but their truth 
is uncertain. 

The Lacedaimonians, for their part, feel¬ 
ing sure that if they could once remove 
him, they might lie at what terms they 
pleased with the Athenians, sent them word 
that they should expel the “ Pollution ” with 
which Pericles on the mother’s side was 
tainted, as Thu^rdides tells us. Hut the issue 
proved quite contrary to what those who sent 
the message expected; instead of bringing 
Pericles under suspicion and reproach, they 
raised him into yet greater credit and esteem 
with the citizens, as a man whom their ene¬ 
mies most hated and feared. In the same 
way, also, before Archidamus, who was at 
the head of the Peloponnesians, made his 
invasion into Attica, he told the Athenians 
beforehand, that if Archidamus, while ha 
laid waste tjie rest of the country, should 
forbear and spate his estate, either on the 
ground of friendship or right of hospitality 
that was betwixt them, or on purpose to 
give his enemies an occasion of traducing 
him; that then he did freely bestow upon the 
state all that his land and the buildings upon 
it for the public use. The Lacedaunonians, 
therefore, and their allies, with a great ar¬ 
my, invaded the Athenian territories, under 
the conduct of king Archidamus, and laying 
waste the country, marched* on as far as 
Acharmr, and there pitched their camp, pre¬ 
suming that the Athenians w'ould never en¬ 
dure that, but would come out and fight them 
for their country’s and their honor’s sake. 
But Pericles looked upon it as dangerous to 
engage in battle, to the risk of the city it¬ 
self, against sixty thousand men-at-arms of 
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Peloponnesians and Boeotians ; for so many 
they were in number that made the inroad 
at first- and he endeavored to appease those 
who were desirous to fight, and were grieved 
and discontented to see how things went, 
and gave them good words, saying, that 
“ trees, when they are lopped and cut, grow 
up again in a short time, but men, being 
once lost, cannot easily be recovered.” He 
did not convene the people into an assembly, 
for fear lest they should force him to act 
against his judgment; but, like a skilful 
steersman or pilot of a ship, who, when a 
sudden squall comes on, out at sea, makes 
all his arrangements, sees that all is tight 
and fast, and then follows the dictates of his 
skill, and minds the business of the ship, 
taking no notice of the tears and entreaties 
of the sea-sick and fearful passengers, so he, 
having shut up the city gates, and placed 
guards at all posts for security, followed his 
own reason and judgment, little regarding 
those that cried out against him and were 
angry at his management, although there 
were a great many of his friends that urged 
him with requests, and many of his enemies 
threatened and accused him for doing as he 
did, and many made songs and lampoons 
upon him, which were sung about the town 
to his disgrace, reproaching him with the 
cowardly exercise of his oflioe of general, 
and the tame abandonment of every thing 
to the enemy’s hands. * 

Cleon, also, already was amoftg his assail¬ 
ants, making use of the feelir.g against him 
as a step to the leadership of the people, as 
appears in the anapaestic verses of Ifermip- 
pus. 

Satyr-king, Instead of swords, 

Will you always handle wools? 

Very brave indeed we find them, 

Hut a Teles lurks behind them. 

Yet to gnash your teeth you’re seen, 

When the little dagger keen, 

Whetted every day anew, 

Of sharp Cleon touches you. 

Pericles, however, was not at all moved 
hy any attacks, but took all patiently, and 
submitted in silence to the uisgrace they 
threw upon him and the ill-will they bore 
him: and, sending out a fleet of a hundred 
galleys to Peloponnesus, he did not go along 
with it ill person, but stayed behind, that he 
'night watch at home and keep the city under 
jus own control, till the Peloponnesians 
broke up their camp and were gone. Yet to 
soothe the common people, jaded and dis- 
ressed with the war, he relieved them with 
> istributions of public moneys, and ordained 
hew divisions of subject land. For h iving 
« ,°ht all the people of /Egina, he part- 
j the island among the Athenians, accord- 
. ’ . S° me comfort, also, and ease in 
P ! r miseries, they might receive from what 
elr miemies endured. For the fleet, sailing 
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round the Peloponnese, ravaged a great deal 
of the country, and pillaged and plundered 
the towns and smaller cities ; and by land he 
himself entered with an array the Megarian 
country, and made havoc of it all. Whence 
it is clear that the Peloponnesians, though 
they did the Athenians much mischief hy 
land, vet suffering as much themselves from 
them by sea, would not have protracted the 
war to such a length, but would quick!}' have 
given it over, as Pericles at first foretold 
they would, had not some divine power 
crossed human purposes. 

In the first place, the pestilential disease, 
or plague, seized upon the city, and ate up 
all tile flower and prime of their youth and 
strength. Upon occasion of which, the peo¬ 
ple, distempered and afflicted in their souls, 
as well as in their bodies, were utterly enraged 
like madmen against Pericles, and, like 
mtients grown delirious, sought to lay violent 
muds oil their physician, or, as it were, 
their father. They had been possessed, hy 
his enemies, with tlm belief that the occasion 
of the plague was the crowding of the country 
people together into the town, forced as they 
vi(fee now, in the heat of the summer-weather, 
to dwell many of them together even as they 
could, in small tenements and stilling hovels, 
and to be tied to a lazy course of life within 
doors, whereas before they lived in a pure, 
open, and free air. The cause and author of 
all this, said they, is lie who on aecmuuof the 
war has poured a multitude of people from 
the country ill upon us within the walls, and 
uses all these many men that lie lias hero 
upon no employ or service, but keeps them 
pent up like cattle, to bo overrun with 
infection- from one another, affording them 
neither shift of quarters nor any refresh¬ 
ment. • 

With the design to remedy these evils, and 
do the enemy some inconvenience, Pericles 
got a hundred and fifty galleys ready, and 
having embarked many tried soldiers, both 
foot and horse, was about to sail out, giving 
great hope to his citizens, and no less alarm 
to his enemies, u|>oii the sight of so great a 
force. And now the vessels having their 
complement of men, and Pericles being gone 
aboard his own galley, it happened that tho 
sun was eclipsed, and it grew dark on a sud¬ 
den, to the affright of all, for this was looked 
upon as extremely ominous. Pericles, there¬ 
fore, perceiving the steersman seized with 
fear and at a loss what to do, took his cloak 
and held it up before the man’s face, and, 
screening him with it so that he could not 
see, asked him whether he imagined there, 
was any great hurt, or the sign of any great 
hurt in this, and he answering No, “ Why,” 
said he. “and what does that differ from 
this, only that what has caused that darkness 
there, is something greater than a cloak?” 
This is a story which philosophers tell their 
scholars. Pericles, however, after putting 
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oat to sea, seems not to have done any other 
exploit befitting such preparations, and when 
he had laid siege to the holy city Epidaurus, 
which f*ave him some hope of surrender, 
miscarried in his design by reason of the 
sickness. For it not only seized upon the 
Athenians, but upon all others, too, that 
held any sort of communication with the 
army. Finding after this the Athenians ill 
affected and highly displeased with him, he 
tried and endeavored what he could to ap¬ 
pease and re-encourage them. Blit he could 
not pacify or allay their anger, nor persuade 
or prevail with them any way, till they freely 
passed their votes upon him, resumed their 
power, took away his command from him, 
and fined him in a sum of money ; which, 
by their account that say least, was fifteen 
talents, while they who reckon most, name 
fifty. The name prefixed to the accusation 
was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us ; Simmias, 
according to Theophrastus ; and Ileraclides 
Ponticus gives it as Eacratidas. 

After this, public troubles were soon to 
leave him unmolested ; the people, so to say, 
discharged their passion in their stroke, and 
lost their stings in the wound. But his domes¬ 
tic concerns were in an unhappy condition, 
many of his friends and acquaintance having 
died in the plague time, and those of his 
family having long since been in disorder 
and in a kind of mutiny against him. For 
the eldest of his lawfully begotten sons, Xan¬ 
thippus by name, being naturally prodigal, 
and marrying a voung and expensive wife, 
the daughter of Tisaiider, son of Epilycus, 
was highly offended at his father’s economy 
in making him but a scanty allowance, by 
little and little at a time. lie sent, there* 
fore, to a friend one day, and borrowed some 
money of him in his father Pericles’s name, 
pretending it was by his order. The man 
coming afterward to demand the debt, Peri¬ 
cles was so far from yielding to pay it, that 
he entered an action against him. Upon 
which tho young man, Xanthippus, thought 
himself so ill used and disobliged, that he 
openly reviled his father ; telling first, by 
way of ridicule, stories about liis conversa¬ 
tions at home, and the discourses he had 
with the sophists and scholars that came to 
his house. As for instance, how one who 
was a praetiser of the five games of skill, 
having with a dart or javelin unawares 
against his will struck and killed Epitimus 
the Pliarsalian, his father spent a whole day 
with Protagoras in a serious dispute, 
whether the javelin, or the man that threw 
it, or the masters of the games who ap¬ 
pointed these sports, were, according to the 
strictest and best reason, to be accounted 
the cause of this mischance. Besides this, 
Stesimbrotus tells us that it was Xanthippus 
who spread abroad among the people the 
infamous story concerning his own wife; 
and in general that this difference of the 


oung man’s with his father, and the breach 
etwixt them, continued never to be healed 
or made up till his death. For Xanthippus 
died in the plague time of the sickness. At 
which time Pericles also lost his sister, and 
the greatest part of his relations and friends, 
and those who had been most useful and 
serviceable to him in managing the affairs 
of state. However, he did not shrink or 
give in upon these occasions, nor betrayer 
lower his high spirit and the greatness of his 
mind under all his misfortunes; he was liot 
even so much as seen to weep or to mourn, 
or’even attend the burial of any of his friends 
or relations, till at last he lost his only re¬ 
maining legitimate son. Subdued by this 
blow, and yet striving still, as far as he 
could, to maintain his principle, and to pre¬ 
serve and keep up the greatness of his sou] 
when he came, however, to perform the 
ceremony of putting a garland of flowers 
Upon the head of the corpse, he was van¬ 
quished by his passion at the sight, so that 
he burst into exclamations, and shed copious 
tears, having never done any such thing in 
all his life before. 

The city having made trial of other gen¬ 
erals for the conduct of war, and orators for 
business of state, when they found there was 
no one who was of weight enough for such a 
charge, or of authority sufficient to be trust¬ 
ed with so great a command, regretted the 
loss of- him, anil invited him again to ad¬ 
dress and advise them, and to reassume tho 
office of general. He, however, lay at homo 
in dejection and mourning ; but was persuad¬ 
ed by Alcibiades and others of his friends to 
come abroad and show himself to the people; 
who having, ujKm his appearance, mado 
their acknowledgments, and apologized for 
tin 'ir uutowardly treatment of him, he un¬ 
dertook the public affairs once more ; and, 
being chosen general, requested that tho 
statute concerning base-born children, which 
he himself had formerly caused to be made, 
might be suspended; that so the name and 
race of his family might not, for absolute 
want of a lawful heir to succeed, be wholly 
lost and extinguished. The case of the stat¬ 
ute was thus : Pericles, when long ago at the 
height of his power in the state, having 
then, as has been said, children lawfully be¬ 
gotten. proposed a law that those only should 
be reputed true citizens of Athens who were 
born of such parents as were both Athenians. 
After this, the king of Egypt having sent 
to the people, by way of present, forty 
thousand bushels of wheat, which were to 
be shared out among the citizens, a great 
many actions and suits about legitimacy oc¬ 
curred, by virtue of that edict; cases which, 
till that time, had not been known nor taken 
notice of; and several persons suffered by 
false accusations. There were little less 
than five thousand who were convicted and 
sold for slaves; (hose who, enduring tho 
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test, remained in the government and passed 
muster for true Athenians were found upon 
the poll to be fourteen thousand and forty 
persons in number. . 

It looked strange, that a law, which had 
been carried so far against so many people, 
should be cancelled again by the same man 
that made it; yet the present calamity and 
distress which Pericles labored under in his 
family broke through all objections, and 
prevailed with the Athenians to pity him, 
as one whose losses and misfortunes had suf¬ 
ficiently punished his former arrogance and 
haughtiness. His sufferings deserved, they 
thought, their pity, and even indignation, 
and his request was such as became a man 
to ask and men to grant; they gave him 
jiermission to enroll his son in the register 
of his fraternity, giving him his own name. 
This son afterward, after having defeated 
the Peloponnesians at Arginusie, was, with 
his fellow-generals, put to death by the peo¬ 
ple. 

About the time when his son was enroll¬ 
ed, it should seem, the plague seized Peri¬ 
cles, not with sharp and violent fits, as it 
did others that had it, hut with a dull and 
lingering distemper, attended with various 
changes and alterations, leisurely, by little 
and little, wasting the strength of his body, 
and undermining the noble faculties of his 
soul. So that Theophrastus, in his Morals, 
when discussing whether men’s characters 
change with their circumstances, and their 
moral habits, disturbed by the ailings of 
their bodies, start aside from the rules of 
virtue, has left it upon record, that Pericles, 
when he was sick, showed one of his friends 
that came to visit him, an amulet or charm 
that the women hail hung about bis neck ; 
as much as to say, that he was very sick in¬ 
deed when he would admit of such a foolery 
as that was. 

When ho was now near his end, the best 
of the citizens and those of his friends who 
were left alive, sitting about him, were 
speaking of the greatness of his merit, and 
his power, and reckoning up his famous ac¬ 
tions and the number of his* victories; for 
there were no less than nine trophies, which, 
as their chief commander and conqueror of 
their enemies, he had set up, for the honor 
of the city. They talked thus together 
among themselves, as though he were unable 
to understand or mind what they said, but 
had now lost his consciousness. He had 
listened, however, all the while, and attend¬ 
ed to all, and, speaking out among them, 
said, that he wondered they should com¬ 
mend and take notice of things which were 
as much owing to fortune as to any thing 
else, and had happened to many other com¬ 
manders, and, at the same time, should not 
speak or make mention of that which was 


the most excellent and greatest thing of all. 
“For,” said he, “no Athenian, through ray 
means, ever wore mourning.” 

He was indeed a character deserving our 
high admiration, not only for his equitable 
and mild temper, which all along in the 
many affairs of his life, and the great an¬ 
imosities which he incurred, he constantly 
maintained; but also for the high spirit and 
feeling which made him regard it the no¬ 
blest of all his honors that, in the exercise of 
such immense power, he never had gratified 
his envy or his passion, nor ever had treated 
any enemy as irreconcilably opposed to him. 
And to me it appears that this one thing 
gives that otherwise childish and arrogant 
title a fitting and becoming significance; so 
dispassionate a temper, a life so pure and 
unblemished, in the height of power ami 
place, might well be called Olympian, in ac¬ 
cordance with our conceptions of the divine 
beings, to whom, as the natural authors of 
all good ami of nothing evil, we ascribe the 
rule and government of the world. Not Us 
the poets represent, who, while confounding 
us. with their ignorant fancies, are them¬ 
selves confuted by their own poems and fic¬ 
tions, ami call the place, indeed, where they 
say the gods make their abode, a secure and 
quiet seat, free from all hazards and com¬ 
motions, untroubled with winds or with 
clouds, and equally through all time illu¬ 
mined with a soft serenity and a pure light, 
ns though such were a home most agreeable 
for a blessed and immortal nature; ami yet 
in the mean while, affirm that the gods 
themselves are full of trouble and enmity 
and anger and other passions, which no way 
become or belong to even men that have any 
understanding. Hut this will, perhaps, seem 
a subject fitter for some other consideration, 
and that ought to bo treated of in sumo 
other place. 

The course of public affairs after his death 
produced a quick and speedy sense of the 
loss of Pericles. Those who, while he lived, 
■resented his great authority, as that which 
eclipsed themselves, presently after his quit¬ 
ting the stage, making trial of other ora¬ 
tors and demagogues, readily acknowledged 
that there never had been in nature such 
a disposition as his was, more moderate 
and reasonable in the height of that state 
he took upon him, or more grave and im¬ 
pressive in the mildness which he used.- 
And that invidious arbitrary [>ower, to which 
formerly they gave the name of monarchy * 
and tyranny, did then appear to have been 
the chief bulwark of public safety ; so great 
a corruption and such a flood of mischief 
and vice followed, which he, by keeping weak 
and low, had withheld from notice, and had 
prevented from attaining incurable height 
through a licentious impunity. 
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Having related the memorable actions of 
Pericles, otir history now proceeds to the 
life of Fabius. A son of Hercules and a 
nymph, or some woman of that country, who 
brought him forth on the banks of Tiber, 
was, it is said, the first Fabius, the founder of 
the numerous and distinguished family of 
the name. Others will have it that they were 
first called Fodii, because the first of the race 
delighted in digging pitfalls for wild beasts, 
fndere being still the Latin for to dig, and 
foam for a ditch, and that in process ot time, 
by the change of the two letters they grew to 
be called Fabii. But be these things true 
or false, certain it is that this family for a 
lo^ig time yielded a great number of eminent 
persons. Our Fabius, who was fourth in 
descent from that Fabius Kullus who first 
brought the honorable surname of Maximus 
into his family, was also, by way of personal 
nickname, called Verrucosus, from a wart on 
his upper lip ; and in his childhood they in 
like manner named him Ovicula, or ’i'lie 
Lamb, on account of his extreme mildness of 
temper. His slowness in speaking, his long 
labor and pains in learning, his deliberation 
in entering into the sports of other children, 
,his easy submission to everybody, as if he 
had no will of his own, made those who 
judged superficially of him, the greater num¬ 
ber, esteem him insensible and stupid; and 
few only saw that this tardiness proceeded 
from stability, and discerned the .greatness 
‘■of his mind, and the lionlikeness of his 
temper. But as soon as lie came into em¬ 
ployments, bis virtues exerted and showed 
themselves; his reputed want of energy 
then was recognized by people in general, as 
a freedom of passion; lus slowness in words 
and actions, the effect of a true prudence; 
his want of rapidity, and his sluggishness, 
as constancy and firmness. 

Living in a great commonwealth, sur¬ 
rounded by many enemies, he saw tiie wis¬ 
dom of inuring his body (nature’s own 
weapon) to warlike exercises, and disciplin¬ 
ing his tongue for public oratory in a style 
•conformable to his life and character. His 
eloquence, indeed, had not much of popular 
ornament, nor empty artifice, but there was 
in it great weight of sense; it was strong 
and sententious, much after the way of 
Thucydides. We have yet extant his fune¬ 
ral oration upon the death of his son, who 
died, consul, which he recited before the 


people. 

He waB five times consul, and in his first 
consulship had the honor of a' triumph for 
the victory he gained over the Ligurians, 


whom ho defeated in a set battle, and drove 
them to take shelter in the Alps, from 
whence they never after made any inroad or 
depredation upon their neighbors. After 
this, Hannibal came into Italy, who, at his 
first entrance, having gained a great battle 
near the river Trebia, traversed all Tuscany 
with his victorious army, and, desolating the 
country round about, filled Rome itself with 
astonishment and terror. Besides the more 
common signs of thunder and lightning 
then happening, the report of several un¬ 
heard of and utterly strange portents much 
increased the popular consternation. For it 
was said that some targets sweated blood ; 
that at Antium, when they reaped their 
corn, many of the ears were filled with 
blood; that it had rained red-hot stones; 
that the Falerians had seen the heavens 
open and several scrolls falling down, in one 
of which was plainly written, “Mars him¬ 
self stirs his arms. ” But these prodigies 
had no effect upon the impetuous and fiery 
temper of the consul Flaininius, whose nat¬ 
ural promptness had been much heightened 
by bis late-unexpected victory over the 
Gauls, when he fought them contrary to the 
order of the senate and the advice of his 
colleague. Fabius, on tlje other side, 
thought it not seasonable to engage with the 
enemy; not that he much regarded the prod¬ 
igies, which he thought too strange to be 
easily understood, though many were alarm¬ 
ed by them; but in regard that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were but few, and in wantof money 
and supplies, he deemed it’ best not to meet 
in the field a general whose army had been 
tried in many encounters, and whose object 
was a battle, but to send aid to their allies, 
control the movements of the various sub- 

i ’ect cities, and let the force and vigor of 
lannibal was'te away and expire, like a 
flame, for want of aliment. 

These weighty reasons did not prevail 
with Flaininius, who protested he would 
never suffer the advance of the enemy to the 
city, nor be reduced, like Camillus in former 
time, to fight for Rome within the walls of 
Rome. Accordingly he ordered the tribunes 
to draw out the army into the field; and 
though he himself, leaping,,on horseback to 
go out, was no sooner mounted but the 
beast, without any apparent cause, fell into 
so violent a fit of trembling and bounding 
that he cast his rider headlong on the 
ground, he was no ways deferred ; but pro¬ 
ceeded as he had begun, and marched for¬ 
ward up to Hannibal, who was posted near 
the Lake Thrasymene in Tuscany. At the 1 
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moment of thU engagement there happened 
m ereat an earthquake, that it destroyed 
several towns, altered the couree of rivers, 
and carried off parts of high cliffs, yet such 
was the eagerness of the combatants, that 
they were entirely insensible of it. 

In this battle Flaminius fell, after many 
proofs of his strength and courage, and 
round about him all the bravest of the army ; 
in the whole, fifteen thousand were killed, 
and as many made prisoners. Hannibal,desir¬ 
ous to bestow funeral honors upon the body of 
Flaminius, made diligent search after it, 
but could not find it among the dead, nor 
was it ever known what became of it. Upon 
the former engagement near Trebia, neither 
the general who wrote, nor the express who 
told the news, used straightforward and di¬ 
rect terras, nor related it otherwise than as 
a drawn battle, with equal loss on either 
side; but on this occasion, as soon as Pom- 
pouius the praetor had the intelligence, he 
caused the people to assemble, and, without 
disguising or dissembling the matter, told 
them plainly, “ We are beaten. O Romans, 
in a great battle ; the consul Flaminius is 
killed; think, therefore, what is to be done 
for your safety.” Letting loose his news 
like a gale of wind upon an open sea, he 
threw the city into utter confusion : in sin'll 
consternation, their thoughts found no sup¬ 
port or stay. The danger at hand qt last 
awakened their judgments into a resolution 
to choose a dictator, who by the sovereign 
authority of his office, and by his personal 
wisdom and courage, might be able to man¬ 
age the public affairs. Their choice unan¬ 
imously fell upon Fabius, whose character 
seemed equal to the greatness of the office; 
whose, age was so far advanced as to give 
him experience, without taking from him 
the vigor of action ; his body could execute 
what his soul designed ; and his temper was 
a happy compound of confidence and cau¬ 
tiousness. 


Fabius, being thus installed in the office 
of dictator, in the first place gave the com¬ 
mand of the horse to Lucius Minucius ; and 
next asked leave of the senate for himself, 
that in time of battle he might servo on 
horseback, which by an ancient law amongst 
the Romans was forbid to their generals ; 
whether it were, that, placing their greatest 
strength in their foot, they would have their 
commanders-in-ehief posted amongst them, 
or else to let them know, that, how great and 
absolute soever their authority were, the 
people and senate were still their masters, 
of whom they must ask leave. Fabius, how¬ 
ever, to make the authority of his charge 
more observable, and to render the people 
more submissive and obedient to him, caused 
himself to be accompanied with the full 
oody of four and twenty lictors; and, when 
the surviving consul cam# to visit him, sent 
him word to dismiss his lictors with their 


fasces, the ensigns of authority, and appear 
before him as a private person. 

The first solemn action of his dictatorship 
was very fitly a religious one : an admoni¬ 
tion to the people, that their late overthrow 
had not befallen them through want of cour¬ 
age in their soldiers, but through the neg¬ 
lect of divine ceremonies in the general, lie 
therefore exhorted them not to fear the ene¬ 
my, but by extraordinary honor to propiti¬ 
ate the gods. This he did, not to fill their 
minds with superstition, but by religious 
feeling to raise their courage, and lessen 
their fear of the enemy by inspiring the be¬ 
lief that Heaven was on their side. With 
this view, the secret prophecies called the 
Sibylline Books were consulted ; sundry pre¬ 
dictions found in them were said to refer to 
the fortunes and events of the time ; but 
none except the consulter was informed. 
Presenting himself to the people, the dicta¬ 
tor made a vow before them to offer in sacri¬ 
fice the whole, product of the next season, all 
Italy over, of the cows, goats, swine, sheep, 
both in the mountains and the plains; and 
to celebrate musical festivities with an ex¬ 
penditure of the precise sum of 333 sestertia 
and 333 denarii, with one third of a dena¬ 
rius over. The sum total of which is, in our 
money, 83,583 drachmas and 2 obols. What 
the mystery might be in that exact number 
is not easy to determine, unless it were in 
honor of the perfection of the number three, 
as being the first of odd numbers, the first 
that contains in itself multiplication, with 
all other properties whatsoever belonging 
to numbers in general. 

In this maimer Fabius having given the 
people better heart for the future, by mak¬ 
ing them believe that the gods took their 
side, for his own part placed his whole con¬ 
fidence in himself, believing that the gods 
bestowed victory and good fortune by tha 
instrumentality of valor and of prudence 
and thus prepared he set forth to oppose 
Hannibal, not with intention to fight him, 
but with the purpose, of wearing out and 
wasting the vigor of his arms by lapse 
of time, of meeting his want of resources 
by superior means, by large numbers tho 
smallness of his forces. With this design, 
he always encamped on the highest grounds, 
where the enemy’s horse could have no 
access to him. Still he kept pace with 
them ; when they marched he followed 
them ; when they encamped he did the 
same, hut at such a distance as not to be 
compelled to an engagement, and always 
keeping upon the hills, free from the insults’ 
of their horse ; by which means he gave 
them no rest, but kept them in a continual 
alarm. ' 

But this his dilatory way gave occasion in 
his own camp for suspicion of want of cour¬ 
age; and this opinion prevailed yet more in 
I Hannibal's army. Hannibal was himself 
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the only man who was not deceived, who 
discerned his skill and detected his tactics, 
and saw, unless he could by art or force 
bring him to battle, that the Carthaginians, 
unable to use the arms in which they were 
superior, and suffering the continual drain 
of lives and treasure in which they were in¬ 
ferior, would in the end come to nothing. 
He resolved, therefore, with all the arts and 
subtilties of war to break his measures, and 
to bring Fabius to an engagement; like a 
cunning wrestler, watching every opportuni¬ 
ty to get good hold and close with liis ad¬ 
versary. He at one time attacked, and 
sought to distract his attention, tried to 
draw him off in various directions, and endea¬ 
vored in all ways to tempt him from his safe 
policy. All this artifice, though it had no 
effect upon the firm judgment and convic¬ 
tion of the dictator, yet upon the common 
soldier and even upon the general of the 
horse himself, it had too great an operation: 
Mimtcius, unseasonably eager for action, 
bold and confident, humored the soldiery, 
and himself contributed to fill them with 
wild eagerness and empty hopes, which they 
vented in reproaches upon Fabius, calling 
him Hannibal’s pedagogue, since he did 
nothing else but follow him up and down 
and wait upon him. At the same time, they 
cried up Minucius for the only captain worthy 
to command the Romans; whose vanity 
and presumption rose so high in conse¬ 
quence, that lie insolently jested at Fabius’s 
encampments upon the mountains, saying 
that lie seated them there as on a theatre, 
to behold the flames and desolation of their 
country. And he would sometimes ask the 
friends of the general, whether it were not 
his meaning, by thus leading them from 
mountain to mountain, to carry them at 
last (having no hopes on eartli) up into 
heaven, or to hide them in the clouds from 
Hannibal’s army ? When his friends report¬ 
ed these .tilings to the dictator, persuading 
him that, to avoid the general obloquy, he 
should engage the enemy, his answer was, 
“ I should be more fainthearted than they 
make me, if, through fear of idle reproaches, 
1 should abandon my own convictions. It 
is no inglorious thing to have fear for the 
safety of our country, but to bo turned from 
one’s course by men’s opinions, by blame, 
and by misrepresentation, shows a man unfit 
to hold an office such as this, which, by such 
conduct, he makes the slave of those whose 
errors it is his business to control.” 

Au oversight of Hannibal occurred soon 
after. Desirous to refresh his horse in some 
good pasture-grounds, and to draw off his 
army, ne ordered his guides to conduct him 
to the district of Casinum. They, mistak¬ 
ing his bad pronunciation, led him and his 
army to the town of Casilinum, on the fron¬ 
tier of Campania which the river Lothronus, 
called by the Romans Vulturous, divides in 


two parts. The country around is enclosed 
by mountains, with a valley opening' towards 
the sea, in which the river overflowing forms 
a quantity of marsh land with deep banks 
of sand, and discharges itself into the sea on 
a very unsafe and rough shore. While Han¬ 
nibal was proceeding hither, Fabius, by his 
knowledge of the roads, succeeded in making 
his way around before him, and despatched 
four thousand choice men to seize the exit 
from it and stop him up, and lodged the rest 
of his army upon the neighboring hills in 
the most advantageous places; at the same 
time detaching a party of his lightest armed 
men to fall upon Hannibal’s rear; which 
they did with such success, that they cut off 
eight hundred of them, and put the whole 
army in disorder. Hannibal, finding the 
error and the danger he was fallen into, 
immediately crucified the guides; but con¬ 
sidered the enemy to be so advantageously 
posted, that there was no hopes of breaking 
through them ; while his soldiers began to 
be despondent and terrified, and to think 
themselves surrounded with embarrassments 
too difficult to be surmounted. 

Thus reduced, Hannibal had recourse to 
stratagem ; he causer! two thousand head of 
oxen which lie had in his camp, to have 
torches or dry fagots well fastened to their 
horns, and lighting them in the beginning 
of the night, ordered the beasts to be driven 
on towards the heights commanding the 
passages out of the valley and the enemy’s 
posts ; when this was done, he made his 
army in the dark leisurely march after them. 
The oxen at first kept a slow, orderly pace, 
and with their lighted heads resembled an 
army inarching by night, astonishing the 
shepherds and herdsmen of the hills about. 
Rut when the fire had burnt down the horns 
of the beasts to the quick, they no longer 
observed their sober pace, but, unruly and 
wild with their pain, ran dispersed about, 
tossing their heads and scattering the fire 
round about them upon each otiier and set¬ 
ting light as they passed to the trees. This 
was a surprising spectacle to the Romans 
on guard upon the heights. Seeing flames 
which appeared to come from men advanc¬ 
ing with torches, they were possessed with 
the alarm that the enemy was approaching 
in various quarters, and that they were 
being surrounded; and, quitting their post, 
abandoned the pass, and precipitately retired 
to their camp on the hills. They were no 
sooner gone, but the light-armed of Hanni¬ 
bal’s men, according to his order, immedi¬ 
ately seized the heights, and soon after the 
whole army, with all the baggage, came up 
and safely marched through the passes. 

Fabius, before the night was over, quickly 
found out the trick ; for some of the beasts 
fell into his hands ; but for fear of an am¬ 
bush in the dark, he kept his men all night 
to their arms in the camp. As soon as it 
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wa* day, he attacked the enemy in the rear, 
where after a good deal of skirmishing in 
the uneven ground, the disorder might have 
become general, but that Hannibal detached 
from his van a body of Spaniards, who, of 
themselves active and nimble, were accus¬ 
tomed to the climbing of mountains. These 
brisklv attacked the Roman troops who were 
in heavy armor, killed a good many, and 
left Fabius no longer in condition to follow 
the enemy. This action brought the extreme 
o£ obloquy and contempt upon the dictator; 
they said it was now manifest that he was 
not' only inferior to his adversary, as they 
hail always thought, in courage, but even in 
that conduct, foresight, and generalship, by 
which he had proposed to bring the war to 
an end. 

Ami Hannibal, to enhance their anger 
against him, marched with his army close to 
the lands and possessions of Fabius, and, 
giving orders to his soldiers to burn and 
destroy all the country about, forbade them 
to do the least damage in the estates of the 
Roman general, and placed guards for their 
security. This, when reported at Rome, 
had the effect with the people, which Han¬ 
nibal desired. Their tribunes raised a thou¬ 
sand stories against him, chiefly at the in¬ 
stigation of Metil us, who, not so much out, 
of hatred to him as out of friendship to 
Mimicius, whose kinsman he was, thought 
bv depressing Fabius to raise his friend. 
The senate on their part were also offended 
with him, for the bargain h- had made with 
Hannibal about the exchange of prisoners, 
tile conditions of which were, that, after 
exchange made of man for man, if any on 
either side remained, they should be re¬ 
deemed at the price of two hundred and 
fifty drachmas a head. Upon the whole 
account, there remained two hundred and 
forty Romans unexchanger], and the senate 
now not only refused to allow money for the 
ransoms, but also reproached Fabius for 
making a contract, contrary to the honor 
and interest of the commonwealth, for re¬ 
deeming men whose cowardice had put them 
in the hands of the enemy. .Fabius heard 
and endured all this with invincible pa¬ 
tience; and, having no money by him, and on 
the other side being resolved to keep his 
word with Hannibal and not to abandon the 
captives, he despatched his son to Rome to 
sell land, and to bring with him the price, 
sufficient to discharge the ransoms ; which 
was punctually performed by his son, and 
delivery accordingly made to him of the 
prisoners, amonglt whom many, when they 
were released, made proposals to repay the 
mo “ey; which Fabius in all cases declined. 

About this time, he was called to Rome 
by the priests, to assist, according to the 
duty of his office, at certain sacrifices, and 
was thus forced to leave the command of 
toe army with Minucius; but before he 


parted, not only charged him as his com¬ 
mander-in-chief, but besought and entreated 
him not to come, in his absence, to a battle 
with Hannibal. His commands, entreaties, 
and advice were lost upon Minucius ; for 
his back was no . sooner turned but the 
new general immediately sought occasions 
to attack the enemy. And notice being 
brought him that Hannibal had sent out a 
great party of his army to forage, he fell 
upon a detachment of the remainder, doing 
great execution, and driving them to their 
very camp, with no little terror to the rest, 
who apprehended their breaking in upon 
them; and when Hannibal had recalled his 
scattered forces to the camp, he, neverthe¬ 
less, without any loss, made his retreat, a 
success which aggravated his boldness and 
presumption, and filled the soldiers with 
rash confidence. The news spread to Rome, 
where Fabius, on being told it, said that 
what, he most feared was M inueius’s success: 
but the people, highly elated, hurried to tho 
forum to listen to an address from Metilius 
the trilmms in which he infinitely extolled 
the valor of Minucius, and fell bitterly upon 
Fabius, accusing him for want not merely 
of courage, but even of loyalty ; and not 
only him, but also many other eminent, and 
considerable persons ; saying that it was 
they that had brought the Carthaginians 
into Italy, with the design to destroy the 
liberty of the people ; for which end they 
had at once put the supreme authority into 
the hands of a single person, who by his 
slowness and delays might give Hannibal * 
leisure to establish himself in Italy, and the 
people of Carthage time and opportunity to 
supply him with fresh succors to complete 
his conquest. 

Fabius came forward with no intention to 
answer the tribune, but only said, that they 
should expedite the sacrifices, that so ho 
might speedily return to the army to punish 
M inucius, who had presumed to fight con¬ 
trary to his orders ; words which immediate¬ 
ly possessed the people with the belief that 
Minucius stood in danger of his life. For it 
was in the j»ower of the dictator to imprison 
and to put to death, and they feared that 
Fabius, of a mild temper in general, would 
be as hard to be appeased when once irrita¬ 
ted, as he was slow to be provoked. Nobody 
dared to raise his voice in opposition, Metil¬ 
ius alone, whose office of tribune gave him 
security to say what he pleased (for in tKe 
time of a dictatorship that magistrate alone 
reserves his authority), boldly applied 
imself to the people in trie behalf of Minu¬ 
cius : that they should not suffer him to be 
made a sacrifice to the enmity of Fabius, nor 
permit him to be destroyed, like the son of 
Manlius Torquatus, who was beheaded by 
his father for a victory fought and triumph¬ 
antly won against order ; he exhorted them 
to take away from Fabius that absolute 
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power of a dictator, and to put it into more 
worthy hands,'better able and more inclined 
to use it for the public good. These impres¬ 
sions very much prevailed upon the people, 
though not so far as wholly to dispossess 
Fabius of the dictatorship. But they decreed 
that Minucius should have an equal author¬ 
ity with the dictator in the conduct of the 
war; which was a thing then without pre¬ 
cedent, though a little later it was again 
practised after the disaster at Cannae ; when 
the dictator, Marcus Junius, being with the 
army, they chose at Rome Fabius Buteo 
dictator, that he might create new senators, 
to supply the numerous places of those who 
were killed. Bu; as soon as, once acting in 
public, he had filled those vacant places with 
a sufficient number, he immediately dismissed 
his lictors, and withdrew from all his attend¬ 
ance, and, mingling like a common person 
with the rest of the people, quietly went 
about his own affairs in the forum. 

The enemies of Fabius thought they had 
sufficiently humiliated and subdued him by 
raising Minucius to be his equal in author¬ 
ity ; but they mistook the temper of the 
man who looked upon their folly as not bis 
loss, but like Diogenes, who, being told that 
some persons derided him, made answer, 

“ But I am not derided,” meaning that 
only those were really insulted on whom 
sucb insults made an impression, so Fabius, 
with great tranquillity and unconcern, sub¬ 
mitted to what happened, and contributed a 
proof to the argument of the philosophers 
that a just and good man is not capable of 
being dishonored. His only vexation arose 
from his fear lest this ill counsel, by supply¬ 
ing opportunities to the diseased military 
ambition of his subordinate, should damage 
the public cause. Lest the rashness of Mi¬ 
nucius should now at once run headlong 
into some disaster, he returned back with all 
privacy and speed to the army; where he 
found Minucius so elevated with his new 
dignity, that, a joint-authority not content¬ 
ing him, he required by turns to have the 
command of the army every other day. This 
Fabius rejected, but was contented that the 
army should be divided ; thinking eacli gen¬ 
eral singly would better command his part, 
than partially command the whole. The ' 
first and fourth legion he took for his own 
division, the second and third he delivered 
to Minucius ; so also of the auxiliary forces 
o£ch had an equal share. 

Minucius, thus exalted, could not contain 
himself from boasting of his success in hu¬ 
miliating the high and powerful office of 
the dictatorship. Fabius quietly reminded 
him that it was, in all wisdom, Hannibal, 
and not Fabius, whom he had to combat; 
but if he must needs contend with his col¬ 
league, it had best be in diligence and care 
for the preservation of Rome ; that it might 
uot be said, a man so favored by the people 


served them worse than he who had been ill. 
treated and disgraced by them. 

The young general, despising- these admo¬ 
nitions as the false humility of age, 
immediately removed with the body of his 
army, and encamped by himself. Hannibal 
who was not ignorant of all these passages, 
lay watching his advantage from them. It 
happened that between his army and that of 
Minucius there was a certain eminence, 
which seemed a very advantageous and not 
difficult post to encamp-upon; the level field 
around it appeared, from a distance, to be 
afl smooth and even, though it had many 
inconsiderable ditches and dips in it, not 
discernible to the eye. Hannibal, had he 
pleased, could easily have possessed himself 
of this ground; but he had reserved it for a 
bait, or train, in proper season, to draw the 
Romans to an engagement. Now that Mi¬ 
nucius and Fabius were divided, he thought 
the opportunity fair for his purpose ; aiid, 
therefore, having in the night time lodged 
a convenient number of his men in these 
ditches and hollow places, early in the morn¬ 
ing he sent forth a small detachment, who, 
in the sight of Minucius, proceeded to pos¬ 
sess themselves of the rising ground. Ac¬ 
cording to his expectation, Minucius swal¬ 
lowed the bait, and first sends out his light 
troops, and after them some horse, to dis¬ 
lodge the enemy; and, at last, when he 
saw Hannibal in person advancing to the 
assistance of his men, marched down with 
his whole army drawn up. He engaged with 
the troops on the eminence, and sustained 
their missiles ; the combat for some time 
was equal; but as soon as Hannibal per¬ 
ceived that the whole army was now snffi- 
iently advanced within the toils he had set 
for them, so that their backs were open to 
his men whom he had posted in the hollows, 
he gave the signal ; upon which they rushed 
forth from various quarters, and with loud 
cries furiously attacked Minucius in the 
rear. The surprise and the slaughter was 
great, and struck universal alarm and dis¬ 
order through the whole army. Minucius 
himself lost rll his confidence ; he looked 
from officer to officer, and found all alike 
unprepared to face the danger, and yielding 
to a flight, which, however, could not end 
in safety. The Numidian horsemen were 
already in full victory riding about the plain, 
cutting down the fugitives. 

Fabius was not ignorant of this danger of 
his countrymen; he foresaw what would 
happen from the rashness of Minucius, and 
the cunning of Hannibalf and, therefore, 
kept his men to their arms, in readiness to 
wait the event; nor would he trust to the 
reports of others, but he himself, in front of 
his camp, viewed all that passed. When, 
therefore, he saw the army of Minucius en¬ 
compassed by the enemy, and that by their 
countenance and shifting their ground, they 
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appeared more disposed to flight than to 
resistance, with a great sigh, striking his 
hand upon his thigh, he said to those about 
him, “ O Hercules 1 how much sooner than 
I expected, though later than he seemed to 
desire, hath Minucius destroyed himself !” 
He then commanded the ensigns to be led 
forward and the army to follow, telling them, 
“ We must make haste to rescue Minucius, 
who is a valiant man, and a lover of his 
country; and if he hath been too forward 
to engage the enemy, at another time we 
will tell him of it.” Thus, at the headof 
his men, Fabius marched up to the enemy, 
and first cleared the plain of the Xumidians ; 
and next fell upon those who were charging 
the Romans in the rear, cutting down all 
that made opposition, and obliging the rest 
to save themselves by a hasty retreat, lest 
they should be environed as the Romans had 
been. Hannibal, seeing so sudden a change 
of affairs, and Fabius, beyond the force of 
his age, opening his way through the ranks 
up the hill-side, that he might join Minucius, 
warily forbore, sounded a retreat, and drew 
off his men into their camp ; while the Ro¬ 
mans on their part were no less contented to 
retire in safety. It is reported that upon 
this occasion Hannibal said jestingly to his 
friends : “ Did not I tell you, that tllis 
cloud which always hovered upon the moun¬ 
tains would, at some time or otherj come 
down with a storm upon us ? ” 

Fabius, after his men had picked up the 
spoils of the field, retired to his own camp, 
without saying any harsh or reproachful 
thing to his colleague ; who also on his part, 
gathering his army together, spoke and said 
to them: “ To conduct great matters and 
never commit a fault is above the force of 
human nature ; but to learn and improve by 
the faults we have committed, is that which 
becomes a good and sensible man. Some 
reasons I may have to accuse fortune, but I 
have many more to thank her; for in a few 
hours she hath cured a long mistake, and 
taught me that I am not the man who should 
command others, but have need of another to 
command me; and that we ane not to con¬ 
tend for victory over those to whom it is our 
advantage to yield. Therefore in every 
thing else henceforth the dictator must be 
your commander; only in showing gratitude 
towards him 1 will still be your leafier, and 
always be the first to obey his orders.” 
Haying said this, he commanded the Roman 
eagles to move forward, and all his men to 
follow him to the camp of Fabius. The 
soldiers, then, as h% entered, stood amazed at 
tue novelty of the sight, and were anxious 
nd doubtful what the meaning might be. 
iv hen he came near the dictator’s tent, 
abius went forth to meet him, on which he 
f? on “ kid his standards at his feet, calling 
a loud voice his father; while the 
Idlers with him sainted the soldiers here 
9 


as their patrons, the term employed by freed- 
men to those who gave thenf their liberty. 
After silence was obtained, Minucius said, 
“You have this day, O dictator, obtained 
two victories ; one by your valor and conduct 
over Hannibal, and another by your wisdom 
and goodness over your colleague ; by one 
victory you preserved, and by the other in¬ 
structed us ; and when we wero already suf- 
feringone shameful defeat from Hannibal, by 
another welcome one from you we were re¬ 
stored to honor and safety. 1 can address you 
by no nobler name than that of a kind fattier, 
though a father’s beneficence falls short of 
that I have received from you. From a father 
I individually received the gift of life; to you 
1 owe its preservation not for myself only, 
but for all these who are under me.” After 
this, he threw himself into the arms of the 
dictator; and in the same manlier the sol¬ 
diers of each army embraced one another 
withgladness and tears of joy. 

Not long after, Fabius laid down the dic¬ 
tatorship, and consuls were again created. 
Those who immediately succeeded, observed 
tli£ same method in managing the war, and 
avoided all occasions of fighting Hannibal 
in a pitched battle ; they only succored their 
allies, and preserved the towns from falling 
off to the enemy. Hut afterwards, when 
Terentius Varro, a man of obscure birth, lint 
very popular and bold, had obtained the 
consulship, lie soon made it appear that hy 
his rashness and ignorance ho would 
stake the whole commonwealth on the hazard. 
For it was his custom to declaim in all assem¬ 
blies, that, as long as Rome employed gen¬ 
erals like Fabius, there never wouid be an 
end of the war ; vaunting that whfmever he 
should get sight of the enemy, he would that 
same day free Italy from the strangers. 
With these promises he so prevailed, that ho 
raised a greater army than iiad ever yet, been 
sent out of Rome. There wero enlisted 
eighty-eight thousand fighting men ; but 
what gave confidence to the populace, only 
terrified the wise and experienced, and none 
more than Fabius ; since if so great a lusty, 
and the flower of the Roman youth, should he 
out off, they could not ree any new resource for 
the safety of Rome, They addressed them¬ 
selves, therefore, to the other consul, Almil- 
ius Paulus, a mail of great experience in war, 
hut Unpopular, and fearful also of the peo¬ 
ple, who once before upon some impeach¬ 
ment had condemned him ; so that he 
needed encouragement to withstand his col¬ 
league’s temerity. Fabius told him, if he 
would profitably serve his country, he must* 
no less oppose Varro’s ignorant eagerness 
than Hannibal’s conscious readiness, since 
both alike conspired to decide the /ate of 
Rome by a battle. “ It is more reasonable,” 
he said to him, “ that you should believe me 
than Varro, in matters relating to Hannibal, 
when I tell you that if for this year you ab- 
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stain from fighting with him, either his army 
will perish of Itself, or else he will be glad to 
depart of his own will. This evidently ap¬ 
pears, inasmuch as, notwithstanding his vic¬ 
tories, none of the countries or towns of Italy 
come in to him, and his army is not now 
the third part of what it was at first.” To 
this I’aulus is said to have replied, “ Did I 
only consider myself, I should rather choose 
to be exposed to the weapons of Hannibal 
than once, more to the suffrages of my fellow- 
citizens, who are urgent for what you disap¬ 
prove ; yet since the cause of Rome is at 
stake, I will rather seek in my conduct to 
lease and obey Fabius than all the world 
esides.” 

These good measures were defeated by the 
importunity of Varro ; whom, when they 
were both come to the army, nothing would 
content but a separate command, that each 
consul should have his day ; and when his 
turn came, he posted his army close to Han¬ 
nibal, at a village called Cannie, by the river 
Aufidus. It was no sooner day, but he set 
up the scarlet coat flying over hxs tent, which 
was the signal of battle. This boldness of 
the consul, and the numerousness of his army, 
double theirs, startled the Carthaginians; 
but Hannibal commanded them to their 
arms, 'and with a small train rode out to 
take a full prospect of the enemy as they 
were now forming in their ranks, from a 
rising ground not far distant. One of his 
followers, called Cisco, a Carthaginian of 
equal rank with himself, told him that the 
numbers of the enemy were astonishing; to 
which Hannibal replied with a serious coun¬ 
tenance, “ There is one thing, Gisco, yet 
more astonishing, which you take no notice 
of; ” and when Gisco inquired what, an¬ 
swered, that “ in all those great numbers 
before us, there is not one man called Gisco.” 
This unexpected jest of their general made 
all the company laugh, and as they came 
down from the hill they told it to those 
whom’they met, which caused a general 
laughter amongst them all, from which they, 
were hardly able to recover themselves. The 
army, seeing Hannibal’s attendants come 
back from viewing the enemy in such a 
laughing condition, concluded that it must 
be profound contempt of the enemy, that 
made their general at this moment indulge 
in such hilarity. 

According to his usual manner, Hannibal 
Employed stratagems to advantage himself. 
In the first place, he so drew up his men 
that the wind was at their backs, which at 
that time blew with a perfect storm of vio¬ 
lence, and. sweeping over the great plains of 
sand, carried before it a cloud of dust over 
the Carthaginian army into the faces of the 
Romans, which much disturbed them in 
the fight. In the next place, all his best men 
he put into his wings ; and in the body, 
which was somewhat more advanced than 


the wings, placed the worst and the weakest 
of his army. He conlmanded those in the 
wings, that, when the enemy had made a 
thorough charge upon that middle advanced 
body, which he knew would recoil, as not be¬ 
ing able to withstand their shock, and when 
the Romans, in their pursuit, should be’ far 
enough engaged within the two wings, they 
should, both on the right and the left, charge 
them in the flank, and endeavor to encompass 
them. This appears to have been the chief 
cause of the Roman loss. Pressing upon 
Hannibal’s front, which gave ground, they 
reduced the form of his army into a perfect 
half-moon, and gave ample opportunity to 
the captains of the chosen troops to charge 
them right and left on their flanks, and to 
cutoff and destroy all who did not fall back 
before the Carthaginian wings united in their 
rear. To this general calamity, it is also 
said, that a strange mistake among the 
cavalry much contributed. For the horse 
of zEmilius receiving a hurt and throwing 
his master, those about him immediately 
alighted to aid the consul; and the Roman 
troops, seeing their commanders thus quitting 
their horses, took it for a sign that they 
should all dismount and charge the enemy 
on foot. At the sight of this, Hannibal was 
heUrd to say, “ 'this pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand 
and foot.” For the particulars of this en¬ 
gagement, we refer our reader to those au¬ 
thors wiio have written at large upon the 
subject. 

The consul Varro, with a thin company, 
fled to Venusia; iEmilius Paulus, unable any 
longer to oppose the flight of his men, or the 
pursuit of the enemy, his body all covered 
with wounds, and liis soul no less wounded 
with grief, sat liimsolf down upon a stone, 
expecting the kindness of a despatching 
blow. His face was so disfigured, and all 
his person so stained with blood, that his 
very friends and domestics passing by knew 
him not. At last Cornelius Lentulus, a 
voung man of patrician race, perceiving who 
lie was, alighted from his horse, and, tender¬ 
ing it to him, desired him to gef up and 
save a life so necessary to the safety of the 
commonwealth, which, at this time, would 
dearly want so great a captain. But nothing 
could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; 
he obliged young Lentulus, with tears in his 
eyes, to remount his horse ; then standing 
up, he gave him his hand, and commanded 
him to tell Fabius Maximus that zEmilius 
Paulus had followed his directions to his very 
last, and had not in the feast deviated from 
those measures which were agreed between 
them; but that it was his hard fate to be 
overpowered by Varro in the first place, and 
secondly by Ilannibal. Having despatched 
Lentulus with this commission, he marked 
where the slaughter was greatest, and there 
threw himself upon the swords of the enemy. 
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In this battle it is reported that fiftjrthousand 
Romans were slain, fotir thousand prisoners 
taken in the field, and ten thousand in the 
camp of both consuls. 

The friends of Hannibal earnestly per¬ 
suaded him to follow up his victory, and 
pursue the flying Romans into the very gates 
of Rome, assuring him that in five days’ time 
he might sup iii the capitol ; nor is it easy 
to Imagine what consideration hindered him 
from it. It would seem rather that some su¬ 
pernatural or divine intervention caused the 
hesitation and timidity which he now dis¬ 
played, and which made Barcas, a Cartha¬ 
ginian, tell him with indignation, “ You 
know, Hannibal, how to gain a victory, 
but not how to use it.’’ Yet it produced a 
marvellous revolution in his affairs; he, who I 
hitherto had not one town, market or sea¬ 
port in his possession, who had nothing for 
the subsistence of his men but what he pil¬ 
laged from day to day, who had no place 
of retreat or oasis of operation, but was 
roving, as it were, with a huge troop of ban¬ 
ditti, now became master of the best prov¬ 
inces and towns of Italy, and of Capua itself, 
next to Rome the most flourishing and opu¬ 
lent city, all which came over to him, and 
submitted to his authority. 

It is the saying of Euripides, that “ a man 
is in ill-case when he must try a friend,” and 
so neither, it would seem, is a state infi good 
<»ne, when it needs an able general. And so 
it was with the Romans ; the counsels and 
actions of Fabius, which, before the battle, 
they had branded as cowardice and fear, 
now, in the other extreme they accounted to 
have been more than human wisdom; as 
though nothing but a divine power of intel¬ 
lect could have seen so far, and foretold, con¬ 
trary to the judgment of all others, a result 
which, even now it had arrived, was hardly 
credible. In him, therefore, they placed 
their whole remaining hopes; his wisdom 
was the sacred altar and temple to which 
they fled for refuge, and his counsels, more 
than any thing, preserved them from dis¬ 
persing and deserting their city, as in the 
time when the Gauls took possession of Rome. 
He, whom they esteemed fearful and pusilla¬ 
nimous when they were, as they thought, in 
a prosperous condition, was now the only 
Juan, in this general and unbounded dejec¬ 
tion and confusion, who showed no fear, but 
walked the streets with an assured and serene 
countenance, addressed hia fellow-citizens, 
checked the women’s lamentations, and the 
public gatherings ^)f those who wanted thus 
to vent their sorrows. He caused the senate 
to meet, he heartened up the magistrates, 
and was himself as the soul and life of every 
office. 

He placed guards at the gates of the city 
jo stop the frighted multitude from flying; 
ne regulated and confined their mournings 
tor their slain friends, both as to time and 


I place ; ordering that each family should per- 
I form such observances within* private walls, 
and that they should continue only the space 
of one month, and then the whole city should 
be purified. The feast of Ceres happening 
to fall within this time, it was decreed that 
the solemnity should be intermitted, lest the 
fewness, and the sorrowful countenance of 
those who should celebrate it, might too 
much expose to, the people the greatness of 
their loss ; besides that, the worship most 
acceptable to the gods is that which conies 
from cheerful hearts. But those rights which 
were proper for appeasing their anger, and 
procuring auspicious signs and presages, were 
by the direction of the augurs carefully per¬ 
formed. Fabius Pictor, a near kinsman to 
! Maximus, was sent to consult the oracle of 
Delphi ; and about the same time, two ves¬ 
tals having been detected to have been vio¬ 
lated, the one killed herself, and the other, 
according to custom, was buried alive. 

Above all, let us admire the high spirit 
and equanimity of this Roman common¬ 
wealth ; that when the consul Vnrro came 
beaten and flying home, full of shame and 
humiliation, after he had so disgracefully and 
calamitously managed their affairs, yet the 
whole senate and people went fortli to meet 
him at the gates of the city, and received 
him with honor and respect. And, silence 
being commanded, the magistrates and chief 
of the senate, Fabius amongst them, com¬ 
mended him before the people, because he 
did not despair of the safety of the common¬ 
wealth, after so great a loss, but was come 
to , take the government into his hands, to 
execute the laws, and aid his fellow-citizens 
in their prospect of future deliverance. 

When word was brought to Rome that 
Hannibal, after the fight, had marched with 
his army intoother parts of Italy, the hearts 
of the Romans began to revive, and they 
proceeded to send out generals and armies. 
The most distinguished commands were held 
by Fabius Maximus and Claudius Marcellus, 
both generals of great fame, though upon 
opposite grounds. For Marcellus, as we have 
set forth in his life, was a man of action 
and high spirit, ready and bold with his 
own hand, and, as Horner describes his war¬ 
riors, fierce, and delighting in fights. Bold¬ 
ness, enterprise, ami daring, to match those 
of Hannibal, constituted his* tactics, ami 
marked his engagements. But Fabius ad¬ 
hered to his former principles, still persuad¬ 
ed that, by following close and not fighting 
him, Hannibal and his army would at last 
be tired out and consumed, like a wrestler* 
in too high condition, whose very excess of 
strength makes him the more likely suddenly 
to give way and lose it. Posidonius tells us 
that the Romans called Marcellus their sword, 
and Fabius their buckler ; and that the vig¬ 
or of the one, mixed with the steadiness of 
the other, made a happy compound that 
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proved the salvation of Rome. So that 
Hannibal found by experience that, encoun¬ 
tering the one, he met with a rapid, impetu¬ 
ous river, which drove him back, and still 
made some breach upon him; and by the 
other, though silently and quietly passing by 
him, he was insensibly washed away and 
consumed ; and. at last, was brought to this, 
that he dreaded Marcellus when lie was in 
motion, and Rabins when he sat still. Dur¬ 
ing the whole course of this war, he had still 
to do with one or both of these generals; for 
each of them was five times consul, and, as 
praetors or proconsuls or consuls, they had 
always a part in the government of the army, 
till, at last, Marcellus fell into the trap 
which Hannibal had laid for him, anil was 
killed in his fifth consulship. But all his 
craft and subtlety were unsuccessful upon 
Rain us, who only once was in some danger 
of being caught, when counterfeit letters 
came to him from the principal inhabitants 
of Metapontum, with promises to deliver up 
their town if he would come, before it with 
his army, and intimations that they should 
expect him. This train had almost drawn 
him in ; he resolved to march to them with 
part of his army, and was diverted only by 
consulting the omens of the hird^L which be 
found to be inauspicious; and not long after 
it was discovered that the letters had been 
forged by Hannibal, who, for His reception, 
had laid an ambush to entertain him. This, 
perhaps, we. must rather attribute to the favor 
of the gods than to the prudence of Rabins. 

In preserving the towns and allies from re¬ 
volt by fair and gentle treatment, and in not 
using rigor, or showing a suspicion upon 
every light suggestion, his conduct was re¬ 
markable. It is told of him, that being in¬ 
formed of a certain Marsian, eminent for 
courage and good birth, who had been speak¬ 
ing underhand with some of the soldiers 
about deserting, Fabius was so far from 
using severity against him, that he called for 
him, and told him he was sensible of the 
neglect that had been shown to bis merit and 
good service, which, he said, was a great 
fault in the commanders who reward more 
by favor than by desert; “ but henceforth, 
whenever you are aggrieved,” said Fabius, 
“ I shall consider it your fault, if you apply 
yourself to any one but to me; ” and when he 
had so spoken, he bestowed an excellent horse 
gild other presents upon him ; and, from that 
time forwards, there was not a faithfuller 
and more trusty man in the whole army. 
With good reason he judged, that, if those 
Vho have the government of horses and dogs 
endeavor by gentle usage to cure their angry 
and untractable tempers, rather than by 
cruelty and beating, much more should those 
who have the command of men try to bring 
them to order and dicipline by the mildest 
and fairest means, and not treat them worse 
than gardeners do those wild plants, which, 


with care and attention, lose gradually the 
savageness of their nature, and bear excel¬ 
lent fruit. 

At another time, some of his officers in¬ 
formed him that one of their men was verv 
often absent from his place, and out at 
nights; he asked them what kind of man 
he was, they all answered, that the whole 
army had not a better man, that he was a 
native of Lucania, and proceeded to speak 
of several actions which they had seen him 
perform. Fabius made strict inquiry, ami 
discovered at last that these frequent excur¬ 
sions which he ventured upon were to visit 
a young-girl, with whom he was in love. 
Upon which he gave private order to some 
of his men to find out the woman and 
secretly convey her into his own tent; ami 
then sent for the Lucanian, and, calling him 
aside, told him, that he very well knew how 
often he had been out away from the camp 
at night, which was a capital transgression 
against military discipline and the Roman 
laws, but he knew also how brave he was, 
and the good services lie had done; there¬ 
fore, iu consideration of them, he was wil¬ 
ling to forgive him his fault; but to keep 
him in good order, lie was resolved to place 
one over him to be his keeper, who should 
be accountable for his good behavior. Hav¬ 
ing said this, he produced the woman, and 
told the soldier, terrified and amazed at the 
adventure, “ This is the person who must 
answer for you; and by your future behavior 
we shall see. whether your night rambles 
were on account of love, or for any other 
worse design.” 

Another passage there was, something of 
the same kind, which gained him possession 
of Tarentum. 'There was a young Taren- 
tine in the army that had a sister in Taren- 
tum, then in possession of the enemy, who 
entirely loved her brother, and wholly de¬ 
pended upon him. He, being informed 
that a certain liruttian, whom Hannibal 
bad made a commander of the garrison, 
was deeply in love with his sister, conceived 
hopes that he might possibly turn it to the, 
advantage oS the Romans. And having 
first communicated his design to Fabius, In- 
left the army as a deserter in show, and 
went over to Tarentum. The first days 
passed, and the Bruttian abstained from 
visiting the sister; for neither of them 
knew that the brother had notice of the 
amour between them. The young Taren- 
tine, however, took an occasion to tell his 
sister how he had hearjd that a man of 
station and authority had made his addresses 
to her, and desired her, therefore, to tell 
him who it was; “for,” said he, “if he be 
a man that has bravery and reputation, it 
matters not what countryman he is, since at 
this time the sword mingles all nations, and 
makes them equal; compulsion makes all 
things honorable; and iq a time when right 
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is weak, we may be thankful if might as¬ 
sumes a form of gentleness.” Upon this 
the woman sends for her friend, and makes 
the brother and him acquainted; and where¬ 
as she henceforth showed more countenance 
to her lover than formerly, in the same 
decrees that her kindness increased, his 
friendship, also, with the brother advanced. 
So that at last our Tarentine thought this 
Bruttian officer well enough prepared to 
receive the offers he had to'make him; and 
that it would be easy for a mercenary man, 
who was in love, to accept, upon the terms 
proposed, the large rewards promised by 
y ; 1 hius. In conclusion, the bargain was 
struck, and the promise made of delivering 
the town. This is the common tradition, 
though some relate the story otherwise, and 
sav, that this woman, by whom tin* Bruttian 
was inveigled to betray the town, was not a 
native of Tarentum, but a Bruttian born, 
and was kept by Fabius as his concubine; 
and being a countrywoman and an acquaint¬ 
ance of the Bruttian governor, he privately 
sent her to him to corrupt him. 

Whilst these matters were thus in process, 
to draw off Hannibal from scenting the 
design, Fabius sends orders to the garrison 
in Khegium, that they should waste ami 
Kjx)il the Bruttian country, and should afso 
lay siege to Caulonia, and storm the place 
with all their might. These* were a lyxly of 
eight thousand men, the* worst of the Roman 
army, who had most of them been runaways, 
and had been brought home by Marcellas 
from Sicily, in dishonor, so that tin* loss of 
tin ni would not be any great grief to tin* 
Romans. Fabius, therefore*, threw out these 
men arf a bait for Hannibal, to dive*rt him 
from Tarentum; who instantly caught at it, 
ami led his forces to Caulonia; in the* mean 
time, Fabius sat down before Tarentum. 
J{n the sixth day of the siege, tin; young 
J arentine slips by night out of tin; town, 
and, having carefully observed the* place 
where the Bruttian commander, according 
to agreement, was to admit the Romans, 
gave* an account of the whole matter to 
fabius; who thought it not* safe; to re*ly 
wholly upon the plot, but, while proceeding 
with secrecy to the post, gave order for a 
general assault to be made* on the other side* 
of the town, both by land and sea. This 
being accordingly executed, while the Tar- 
entines hurried to defend the town on the 
jble attacked, Fabius received the signal 
from the Bruttian, scaled the walls, and 
entered the town qpopposed. 

Here, we must confess, ambition seems to 
have overcome him. To make it appear to 
the world that he had taken Tarentum by 
force and liis own prowess, and not by 
treachery, he commanded his men to kill 
the Bruttians before all others: vet he did 
n°t succeed in establishing the Impression 
he desired, but merely gained the character 


of perfidy and cruelty. Many of the Taren- 
tines were also killed, and thirty thousand 
of them were sold for slaves; the army had 
the plunder of the town, and there was 
brought into the treasury three thousand 
talents. Whilst they were carrying off 
every thing else as plunder, the officer who 
took the inventory asked what should be 
done with their gods, meaning the pictures 
and statues; Fabius answered, “ Let us 
leave their angry gods to the Tarentines.” 
Nevertheless, he removed the colossal statue 
of Hercules, and had it set up in the capitol, 
with one of himself on horseback, in brass, 
near it ; proceedings very different from 
those of Marcellas on a like occasion, and 
which, indeed, very much set off in the 
eyes of the world his clemency ami human¬ 
ity, as appears in the account of his life. 

Hannibal, it is said, was within five miles 
of Tarentum, when he was informed that 
the town was taken. He said openly, 
“ Rome., then, has also got a Hannibal ; as 
we won Tarentum, so have we lost it.” 
And, in private with some of his confidants, 
lie. told (hem, for the first time, that, ho 
always thought it difficult, but now he held 
it impossible, with the forces he then had, to 
master Ita|f. 

Upon this success, Fabius had a triumph 
decreed him at Rome, much more splendid 
than his first ; they looked upon him now as 
a champion who had learned to cope with 
his antagonist, and could now easily foil his 
arts and prove his best skill ineffectual. 
And, indeed, the army of Hannibal was at 
this time partly worn away with continual 
action, and partly weakened and become 
dissolute, with overabundance and luxury. 
Marcus Bivins, who was governor of Taren¬ 
tum when it was betrayed to Hannibal, and 
(lien retired into the. citadel, which lie kept 
till the town was retaken, was annoyed at 
these honors and distinctions, and, on one 
occasion, openly declared in the senate, that 
by his resistance, more than by any action 
of Fabius, Tarentum had been recovered 5 
on which Fabius laughingly replied : “ You 
say very true, for if Marcus Bivins had not 
lost Tarentum, Felons Maximus had never 
recovered it.” The people, amongst other 
marks of gratitude, gave his son the consul¬ 
ship of the next year; shortly after whose 
entrance upon his office, there being some 
business on Biot about provision for tly; 
war, his father, either by reason of age and 
infirmity, or perhaps out of design to try 
his son, came up to him on horseback. 
While he was still at a distance, the young* 
consul observed it, and hade one of his 
lictors command his father to alight, and 
tell him that, if he had any business with 
the consul, he should come on foot. The 
standers by seemed offended at the impe¬ 
riousness of the son towards a father so 
venerable for his age and his authority, and 
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turned their eyes in silence towards Fabius. 
He, however, instantly alighted from his 
horse, and with open arms came up, almost 
running, and embraced his son, saying, 
“ Yes, my son, you do well, and understand 
well what authority you have received, and 
over whom you are to use it. This was the 
way by which we and our forefathers 
advanced the dignity of Rome, preferring 
ever her honor and service to our own 
fathers and children.” 

And, in fact, it is told that the great¬ 
grandfather of our Fabius, who was undoubt¬ 
edly the greatest man of Eome in his time, 
both in reputation and authority, who had 
been five times consul, and had been honor¬ 
ed with several triumphs for victories ob¬ 
tained by him, took pleasure in serving as 
lieutenant under his own son, when he went 
as consul to his command. And when after¬ 
wards his son had a triumph bestowed upon 
him for his good service, the old man follow¬ 
ed, on horseback, his triumphant chariot, 
as one of his attendants ; and made it ids 
glory, that while he really was, and was ac¬ 
knowledged to be, the greatest man in Eome, 
and held a father’s full power over his son, 
he yet submitted himself to the laws and the 
magistrate. f 

But the praises of our Fabius are not 
bounded here- He afterwards lost this son, 
and was remarkable for bearing the loss 
with the moderation becoming a pious father 
and a wise man, and as it was the custom 
amongst the Romans, upon the death of any 
illustrious person, to have a funeral oration 
recited by some of the nearest relations, he 
took upon himself that office, and delivered 
a speech in the forum, which he committed 
afterwards to writing. 

After Cornelius Scipio, who was sent into 
Spain, had driven the Carthaginians, defeat¬ 
ed by him in many battles, out of the coun¬ 
try, and had gained over to Rome many 
towns and nations with large resources, he 
was received at his coming home with unex¬ 
ampled joy and acclamation of the people ", 
who, to show their gratitude, elected him 
consul for the year ensuing. Knowing what 
high expectation they had of him. he 
thought the occupation of contesting Italy 
with Hannibal a mere old man’s employ¬ 
ment, and proposed no less a task to him¬ 
self than to make Carthage the seat of the 
W’ar, fill Africa with arms and devastation, 
and so oblige Hannibal, instead of invading 
the countries of others, to draw back and 
defend his own. And to this end he pro- 
‘ceeded to exert all the influence he had with 
the people. Fabius, on the other side, op¬ 
posed the undertaking with all his might, 
alarming the city, and telling them that no¬ 
thing but the temerity of a hot young man 
could inspire them with such dangerous 
counsels, and sparing no means, by word or 
deed, to prevent it. He prevailed with the 


senate to espouse his sentiments ; but the 
common people thought that he envied the 
fame of Scipio, and that he was afraid lest 
this young conqueror should achieve some 
great and noble exploit, and have the glory, 
perhaps, of driving Hannibal out of Italy, 
or even of ending the war, which had for so 
many years continued and been protracted 
under his management. 

To say the truth, when Fabius first op¬ 
posed this project of Scipio, he probably did 
it out of caution and prudence, in consider¬ 
ation only of the public safety, and of the 
danger which the commonwealth might in¬ 
cur ; but when he found Scipio every day 
increasing in the esteem of the people, rival¬ 
ry and ambition led him further, and made 
him violent and personal in his opposition. 
For he even applied to Crassus, the col¬ 
league of Scipio, and urged him not to yield 
the command to Scipio, but that, if his in¬ 
clinations were for it, he should himself in 
erson lead the army to Carthage. lie also 
indered the giving money to Scipio for the 
war ; so that he was forced to raise it upon 
his own credit and interest from the cities of 
Etruria, which were extremely attached to 
him. On the other side, Crassus would not 
stjr against him, nor remove out of Italy, 
being, in his own nature, averse to all con¬ 
tention, and also having, by his office of high 
priest,, religious duties to retain him. Fabius 
therefore, tried other ways to oppose the de¬ 
sign ; he impeded the levies, and he declaim¬ 
ed, both in the senate and to the people, 
that Scipio was not only himself flying from 
Hannibal, but was also endeavoring to drain 
Italy of all its forces, and to spirit away the 
youth of the country to a foreign war, leav¬ 
ing behind them their parents, wives, and 
children, and the city itself, a defenceless 
prey to the cohquering and undefeated 
enemy at their doors. With this he so far 
alarmed the people, that at last they would 
only allow Scipio for the war the legions 
which were in Sicily, and three hundred, 
whom he particularly trusted, of those men 
who had served with him in Spain. In 
these transactions, Fabius seems to have 
followod the dictates of his own wary tem¬ 
per. 

But, after that Scipio was gone over into 
Africa, when news almost immediately came 
to Home of wonderful exploits and victories, 
of which the fame was confirmed by the 
spoils he sent home ; of a Numidian king 
taken prisoner ; of a vast slaughter of their 
men ; of two camps of thq enemy burnt and 
destroyed, and in them a great quantity of 
arms and horses ; and when, hereupon, the 
Carthaginians were compelled to send en¬ 
voys to Hannibal to call him home, and leave 
his idle hopes in Italy, to defend Carthage; 
when, for such eminent and transcending 
services, the whole people of Rome cried up 
and extolled the actions of Scipio ; even 
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then, Fabius contended that a successor 
should be sent in his place, alleging for it 
only the old reason of the mutability of for¬ 
tune, as if she would be weary of long fa¬ 
voring the same person. AVith this lan¬ 
guage many did begin to feel offended ; it 
seemed to be morosity and ill-will, the pu¬ 
sillanimity of old age, or a fear, that had 
now become exaggerated, of the skill of 
IfHnnibal. Nay, when Hannibal had put 
his army on shipboard, and taken his leave 
of Italy, Fabius still could not forbear to op¬ 
pose and disturb the universal joy of Rome, 
expressing his fears and apprehensions, tell¬ 
ing them that the commonwealth was never 
in more danger than now, and that Hannibal 
was a more formidable enemy under the 
walls of Carthage than ever he had been in 
Italy ; that it would be fatal to Rome, when¬ 
ever Scipio should encounter his victorious 
army, still warm with the blood of so many 
Roman generals, dictators, amt consuls 
stain. And the people were, in some degree, 
startled with these declamations, and were 
brought to believe that the further off Ilan- 
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nibal was, the nearer was their danger. Scipio 
however, shortly afterwards fought Hannibal, 
and utterly defeated him, humbled the pride 
of Carthage beneath his feet, gave his coun¬ 
trymen joy and exultation beyond all their 
hopes, and 

“ Long shaken ou the seas restored the state.” 

Fabius Maximus, however, did not live 
to see the prosperous end of this war, and 
the filial overthrow of Hannibal, nor to re¬ 
joice in the reestablished happiness and se¬ 
curity of tile commonwealth ; for about the 
time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick 
and died. . At Thebes, Epamiiiondas died 
so poor that he was buried at tile publio 
charge ; one small iron coin was all, it is 
said, that was found in his house. Fabius 
did not need this, but the people, as a mark 
of their affection, defrayed the expenses of 
his funeral by a private contribution from 
each citizen of the smallest piece of ooin ; 
thus owning him their common father, and 
making his eud no less honorable than his 
life. 


COMPARISON OF FABIUS \^TH PERICLES. 


AA r n have here had tw'o lives rich in ex 
ainples, both of civil and military excellent 
Let us first compare the two men in tliei 
warlike capacity. Pericles presided in hi 
commonwealth when it was in its nios 
nourishing and opulent condition, great am 
growing in power; so that it mny be though 
it was rather the common success and for¬ 
tune that kept him from any fall or disaster. 
«ut the task of Fabius, wlio undertook the 
government in the worst and most difficult 
lines, was not to preserve and maintain the 
well-established felicity of a prosperous state, 
fut to raise and uphold a sinking and ruiii- 
°?' 8 J. on,moil 'Vealth. Besides, the victories 
° Cimon, the trophies of Myronides and 
J-eoorates, with the many famous exploits of 
tifin.f’ w ? re e mployed by Pericles rather 
11 the city with festive entertainments 
n solemnltioH than to enlarge and secure 
ts empire. Whereas Fabius, when he took 
upon him the government, had the frightful 
ef I' re hla e y ea of Roman armies de- 
Biroied, of their generals and consuls slain, 
i lakes and plains and forests strewed with 
t,vLj , "? dlss > # and rivers stained with the 
mod of his fellow-citizens ; and vet, with 
~f mature and solid councils, with ‘the firm- 
T™ hl8 resolution, he, as it were, put his 
i 10 R»e falling commonwealth, and 

ept it up from foundering through the 
and weakness of others. Perhaps it 
m«r be more easy to govern a city broken 
u tamed with calamities aijd adversity, and 


compelled by danger ami necessity to listen 
to wisdom, than to set a bridle on waiiton- 
ness and temerity, and rule a people pampered 
and restive with long prosperity as were the 
Athenians when Pericles held'the reins of 
government. But then again, not to bo 
daunted nor discomposed with the vast heap 
of calamities under which the people of Romo 
at that time groaned and succumbed, argues 
a courage in Fabius and a strength of pur¬ 
pose more than ordinary. 

We may set Tarentuin retaken against 
Samos won by Pericles, and the eompiest of 
Fulcra we may well balance with the towns 
of Campania; though Capua itself was re¬ 
duced by the consuls Fulvius and Appius. I 
do not find that Fabius won any set battle 
but that against the Ligurians, for which ho 
had his triumph ; whereas Pericles erected 
nine trophies for as many victories obtained 
by land and by sea. But no action of Peri¬ 
cles can be compared to that memorable 
rescue of Minucius, when Fabius redeemed 
both him and his army from utter destfte- 
tion; a noble act, combining the highest 
valor, wisdom, and humanity. On the other 
side, it does not appear that Pericles wws 
ever so overreached as Fabius was by Hanoi 
bal with his flaming oxen. His enemy there 
had, without his agency, put himself accident¬ 
ally into bis power, yet Fabius let him slip 
in the night, and, when day came, was 
worsted by him, was anticipated in the mo¬ 
ment of success, and mastered b» his prisoner. 
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If it is the part of a good general, not only 
to provide for the present, but also to have a 
clear foresight of things to come, in this point 
Pericles is the superior ; for he admonished 
the Athenians, and told them beforehand the 
ruin the war would bring upon them, by 
their grasping more than they were able to 
manage. But Fabius was not so good a 
prophet, when he denounced to the Romans 
that the undertaking of Scipio would be the 
destruction of the commonwealth. So that 
Pericles was a good prophet of bad success, 
and Fabius was a bad prophet of success that 
was good. And, indeed, to lose an advantage 
through diffidence is no less blamable in a 
general than to fa" into danger for want of 
foresight; for both these faults, though of a 
contrary nature, spring from the same root, 
want of judgment and experience. 

As for their civil policy, it is imputed to 
Pericles that he occasioned the war, since no 
terms of peace, offered by the Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans, would content him. It is true, I presume, 
that Fabius, also, was not for yielding any 
mint to the Carthaginians, but was ready to 
mzard all, rather than lessen the empire of 
Rome. The mildness of Fabius towards his 
colleague Minueius does, byway of compari¬ 
son, rebuke and condemn the exertions of 
Pericles to banish Cimon and Tlfucydides, 
noble, aristocratic men, who by his means 
suffered ostracism. The authority of Peri¬ 


cles in Athens was much greater than that of 
Fabius in Rome. Hence it was more easy 
for him to prevent miscarriages arising from 
the mistakes and insufficiency of other of¬ 
ficers ; only Tolmides broke loose from him, 
and, contrary to his persuasions, unadvisedly 
fought with the Boeotians, and was slain. 
The greatness of his influence made all others 
submit and conform themselves to his judg¬ 
ment. Whereas Fabius, sure and unerring 
himself, for want of that general power, had 
not the means to obviate the miscarriages of 
others; but it had been happy for the Romans 
if his authority had been greater, for so, we 
may presume, their disasters had been fewer. 

As to liberality and public spirit, Pericles 
was eminent in never taking any gifts, and 
Fabius, for giving his own money to ransom 
his soldiers, though the sum did not exceed 
six talents. Than Pericles, meantime, no 
man had ever greater opportunities to enrich 
himself, -having had presents offered him 
from so many kings and princes and allies, 
yet no man was ever more free from corrup¬ 
tion. And for the beauty and magnificence 
of temples and public edifices with which he 
adorned his country, it must be confessed, 
Unit all the ornaments and structures of 
Romo, to the time of the Caasars, had nothing 
to compare, either in greatness of design or 
of expense, witli the lustre of those which 
Pericles, only erected at Athens. 
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Alcihiades, as it is supposed, was an¬ 
ciently descended from Eurysaces, the son 
of Ajax, by his father’s side ; and by his 
mother’s side from Alcma>on. Dinomache, 
his mother, was the daughter of Megacles. 
His father, Clinias, having fitted out a gal¬ 
ley at his own expense, gained great honor 
in the sea-fight at Artemisinin, and was 
afterwards slain in the battle of Coronea, 
fighting against the Boeotians. Pericles and 
Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, nearly 
related to him, became the guardians of 
Alcibiades. It lias been said not untruly 
that the friendship which Socrates felt for 
him has much contributed to his fame ; and 
certain it is, that, though wo have no ac¬ 
count from any writer concerning the mother 
of -Nidus or Demosthenes, of Lamaclius or 
Phormion, of Thrasybulus or Theramenes, 
notwithstanding these were all illustrious 
men'of the same period, yet we know even 
the nurse of Alcibiades, that her country 
was Lacedsemon, and her name Amycla ; 
and that Zopyrus was bis teacher and at¬ 
tendant ; the one being recorded by Antis- 
thenes, and the other by Plato. 

It is not, perhaps, material to say any 


thing of the beauty of Alcibiades, only that 
it bloomed with him in all the ages of his 
life, in his infancy, in his youth, aud in his 
manhood ; and, in the peculiar character be¬ 
coming to each of these periods, gave him, 
in every one of them, a grace and a charm. 
What Euripides says, that 

“ Of all fair things the autumn, too, is fair,” 

is by no means universally true. But it 
happened so with Alcibiades, amongst few 
others, by reason of his happy constitution 
and natural vigor of body. It is said that 
his lisping, when he spoke, became him 
well, and gave a grace and persuasiveness to 
his rapid speech. Aristophanes takes notice 
of it in the verses in which he jests at 
Theorus; “How like a co/ax he is,” says 
Alcibiades, meaning a corax; on which it is 
remarked, * 

“ How very happily he lisped the truth.” 

Archippus also alludes to it in a passage 
where he ridicules the son of Alcibiades : 

“ That people may believe him like his father, 

He walks like one dissolved in luxury. 

Lets his robe trail behind him on the* ground. 
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Carelessly leans his head, and in his talk 
Affects to lisp.” 

His conduct displayed many great incon¬ 
sistencies and variations, not unnaturally, 
in accordance with the many and wonderful 
vicissitudes of his fortunes ; but among the 
many strong passions of his real character, 
the one most prevailing of all was his ambi¬ 
tion and desire of superiority, which appears 
in‘several anecdotes told of his sayings 
whilst he was a child. Once being hard 
pressed in wrestling, and fearing to be 
thrown, he got the hand of his antagonist to 
his mouth, and bit it with all his force ; and 
when the other loosed his hold presently, 
and said, “ You bite, Alcibiades, like a 
woman.” “ No,” replied he, “ like a lion.” 
Another time as he played at dice, in the 
street, being then but a child, a loaded cart 
came that way, when it was his turn to 
throw ; at first he called to the driver to 
stop, because he was to throw in the way 
over which the cart was to pass ; but the 
man giving him no attention and driving 
on, when the rest of the boys divided and 
gave way, Alcibiades threw himself on his 
face before the cart, and, stretching himself 
out, bade the carter pass on now if lie would; 
which so startled fhe man, that he put back 
his horses, while all that saw it were terrified, 
and, crying out, ran to assist Alcibiades. 
When he began to study, lie obeyed all his 
other masters fairly well, but refused to 
learn upon the flute, as a sordid thing, and 
not becoming a free citizen ; saying, that to 
play on the lute or the harp does not in any 
way disfigure a man’s body or face, but one 
is hardly to he known by the most intimate 
friend s, when playing on the flute. Besides, 
one who plays on the harp may speak or 
sing at the same time; but the use. of the 
flute stops the mouth, intercepts the voice, 
and prevents all articulation. “ Therefore,” 
said he, “ let the Theban youths pipe, who 
do not know how to speak, but we Athe¬ 
nians, as our ancestors have told us, have 
Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo for 
our protector, one of whom threw away the 
flute, and the other stripped tit/* Flute-player 

his skin.” Thus, between raillery and 
good earnest, Alcibiades kept m t only him- 
**<df but others from learning, as it presently 
became the talk of the young boys, how 
Alcibiades despised playing on the flute, and 
ridiculed those who studied it. In conse¬ 
quence of which, it ceased to be reckoned 
amongst the liberal accomplishments, and 
became generally neglected. 

It is stated in fhe invective which Anti¬ 
phon wrote against Alcibiades, that once, 
''hen he was a boy, he ran away to the 
house of Democrates, one of those who made 
a favorite of him, and that Ariphron had 
determined to cause proclamation to be 
jnade for him, had not Pericles diverted him 
from it, by saying, that if he were dead, the 
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proclaiming of him could only cause it to be 
discovered one day sooner, and if he were 
safe, it would be a reproach to him as long 
as he lived. Antiphon also says, that he 
killed one of his own servants with the blow 
of a staff in Sibyrtius’s wrestling ground. 
But it is unreasonable to give credit to all 
that is objected by an enemy, who makes 
open profession of his design to defame 
him. 

It was manifest that the many well-born 
persons who were continually seeking his 
company, and making their court to him, 
were attracted and captivated by his bril¬ 
liant and extraordinary beauty only. But 
the affection which Socrates entertained for 
him is a great evidence of the natural noble 
qualities and good disposition of the hoy, 
which Socrates, indeed, detected both in 
and under his personal beauty ; and, fearing 
that his wealtli and station, and the great 
number both of strangers and Athenians 
who flattered and caressed him, might at 
last corrupt him, resolved, if possible, to 
interpose, and preserve so hopeful a plant 
from perishing in the flower, before its fruit 
came to perfection. For never did fortune 
surround and enclose a man with so many 
of those things which we vulgarly call goods, 
or so protect him from every weapon of 
philosophy, and fence him from every access 
of free and searching words, as she did 
Alcibiades; who, from the beginning, was 
exposed to the flatteries of those who sought 
merely his gratification, such as might well 
unnerve him, and indisjHise him to listen to 
any real advisi r or instructor. Yet such 
was the happiness of his genius, that he dis¬ 
cerned Socrates from the rest, am.’ admitted 
him, whilst lie drove away the wealthy and 
tlie noble who made court to him. And, 
in a little time, they grew intimate, ami 
Alcibiades, listening now to language en¬ 
tirely free from every thought of unmanly 
fondness and silly displays of affection, find¬ 
ing himself wit.li one who sought to lay open 
4 *> him the deficiencies of his mind, and 
repress his vain and foolish arrogance, 

« Dropped like the craven cock hi* conquered wing.” 

He esteemed these endeavors of Socrates 
as most truly a means which the gods made 
use of for the care and preservation of youth, 
and began to think meanly of himself, and 
to admire him; to he pleased with his kind¬ 
ness, and to stand in awe of his virtue; and, 
unawares to himself, there became formejl 
in his mind that reflex image and reciproca¬ 
tion of Love, or Anteros,that Plato talks of® 

It was a matter of general wonder, when 
people saw him joining Socrates hi his meals 
and his exercises, living with him in the 
same tent, whilst lie was reserved and rough 
to all others who made their addresses to 
him, and acted, indeed, with great insolence 
to some of them. As in particular to Any- 
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tus, the son of Antheraion, one who was 
very fond of him, and invited him to an en¬ 
tertainment which he had prepared for some 
strangers. Alcibiades refused the invitation; 
but, having drunk to excess at his own house 
with some of his companions, went thither 
With them to play some frolic ; and, standing 
at the door of the room where the guests 
were enjoying themselves, and seeing the 
tables povered with gold and silver cups, he 
commanded his servants to take away the 
one half of them, and carry them to his 
own house ; and then, disdaining so much 
as to enter into the room himself, as soon as 
he had done this, went away. The compa¬ 
ny was indignant, and exclaimed at his rude 
and insulting conduct ; Anytus, however, 
said, on the contrary he had shown great 
consideration and tenderness in taking only 
a part when he'might have taken all. 

He behaved in the same manner to all 
others who courted him except only one 
stranger, who, as the story is told, having 
but a small estate, sold it all for about a 
hundred staters, which he presented to Al¬ 
cibiades, and besought him to accept. Alci¬ 
biades, smiling and well pleased at the thing, 
invited him to supper, and, after a very kind 
entertainment, gave him his gold again, re¬ 
quiring him, moreover, not to fail to be 
present the next day, when the public rev¬ 
enue Was offered to farm, and to outbid all 
others. The man would have excused him¬ 
self, because the contract was so large, and 
would cost many talents ; but Alcibiades, 
who had at that time a private pique against 
the existing farmers of the revenue, threat¬ 
ened to have him beaten if he refused. The 
next morning, the stranger, coming to the 
market-place, offered a talent more than the 
existing rate; upon which the farmers, en¬ 
raged and consulting together, called upon 
him to name his sureties, concluding that he 
could find none. The poor man, being star¬ 
tled at the proposal, began to retire; but Al¬ 
cibiades, standing at a distance, cried out to 
the magistrates, ‘ ‘ Set my name down, he is a 
friend of mine ; I will be security for him.” 
When the other bidders heard this, they 
peroeived that all their contrivance was de¬ 
feated ; for their way was, with the profits 
of the second year to pay the rent for the 
year preceding ; so that, hot seeing any 
other way to extricate themselves out of the 
difficulty, they began to entreat the Stranger, 
and offered him a sum of money. Alcibiades 
Would not suffer him td accept of less than 
a talent; but when that was paid down, he 
Commanded him to relinquish the bargain, 
having by this device relieved his necessity. 

Though Socrates had many and powerful 
rivals, yet the natural good qualities of Al¬ 
cibiades gave his‘affection the mastery. His 
words overcame him so much, as to draw 
tears from his eves, and to disturb his very 
soul. .Yet sometimes he would abandon 


himself to flatterers, when they proposed to 
him varieties of pleasure, and would desert 
Socrates ; who, then, would pursue him, as 
if he had been a fugitive slave. He despised 
every one else, and had no reverence or awe 
for any one but him. Cleauthes the philos¬ 
opher, speaking of one to whom he was at¬ 
tached, says his only hold on him was by his 
ears, while his rivals had all the others 
offered them; and there is no question that 
Alcibiades was very easily caught by pleas¬ 
ures ; and the expression used by Thucy¬ 
dides about the excesses of his habitual 
course of living gives occasion to believe so. 
But those who endeavored to corrupt Aleib- 
iailes, took advantage chiefly of his vanity 
and ambition, and thrust him on unseason¬ 
ably to undertake great enterprises, persuad¬ 
ing him, that as soon as he began to concern 
himself in public affairs, he would not only 
obscure the rest of the generals and states¬ 
men, but outdo the authority and the repu¬ 
tation which Pericles himself had gained in 
Greece. But in the same manner as iron 
which is softened by the fire grows hard 
witli tiie cold, and all its parts are closed 
again; so, as often as Socrates observed Al¬ 
cibiades to be misled by luxury or pride, he 
.reduced and corrected him, by his addresses, 
and made him humble and modest, by show 
ing him in how many things he was deficient, 
and how very far from perfection in virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, he went 
once to a grammar-school, and asked the 
master for one of Homer's books; and he 
making answer that he had nothing of Ho¬ 
mer’s, Alcibiades gave him a blow with his 
fist, and went away. Another schoolmaster 
telling him that he had Homer corrected by 
himself ; “ How V ” said Alcibiades, “ and 
do you employ your time in teaching chil¬ 
dren to read ? You, who are able to amend 
Homer, may well undertake to instruct 
men.” Being once desirous to speak with 
Pericles, he went to his house, and was told 
there that he was not at leisure, but busied 
in considering how to give up his accounts 
to the Athenians ; Alcibiades, as he went 
away, said, “it were better for him to con¬ 
sider how be might avoid giving up his ac¬ 
counts at all.” 

Whilst he was very young, he was a sol¬ 
dier in the expedition against Potidsea, where 
Socrates lodged in the same tent with him, 
and stood next to him in battle. Once there 
happened a sharp skirmish, in which they 
both behaved with signal bravery; but Al¬ 
cibiades receiving a wound, Socrates threw 
himself before him to defend him, and be¬ 
yond any question saved him and his arms 
from the enemy, and so in all justice might 
have challenged the prize of valor. But the 
generals appearing eager to adjudge the hon¬ 
or to Alcibiades, because of his rank, Socra¬ 
tes, who desired to increase his thirst after 
glory of a noble kind, was the first to give 
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evidence for him, and pressed them to crown 
him, and to decree to him the complete suit 
of armor. Afterwards, in the battle of De- 
lium, when the Athenians were routed, and 
Socrates with a few others was retreating 
on foot, Alcibiades, who was on horseback, 
observing it, would not pass on, but staved 
to shelter him from the danger, and brought 
him safe off, though the enemy pressed hard 
upon them, and cut off many. But this hap¬ 
pened some time after. 

He gave a box on the ear to Ilipponicus, 
the father of Callias, whose birth and wealth 
made him a person of great influence and 
repute. And this he did unprovoked by any 
ass ion or quarrel between them, but only 
ecanse, in a frolic, he had agreed with his 
companions to do it. People were justly 
offended at this insolence when it became 
known through the city ; but early the next 
morning, Alcibiades went to his house and 
knocked at the door, and, being admitted to 
him, took off his outer garment, and,present¬ 
ing liis naked body, desired him to scourge 
ami chastise him as he pleased. Upon this 
Ilipponicus forgot all his resentment, and 
not only pardoned him, but soon after gave 
him his daughter Hipparete in marriage. 
Some say that it was not Ilipponicus, but 
his son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alci¬ 
biades, together witli a portion of ten talents, 
ami that after, when she had a chilli, Alci¬ 
biades forced him to give ten talents more, 
upon pretence that such was the agreement 
if she brought him any children. After¬ 
wards, Callias, for fear of coming to his 
death by his means, declared, in a full as¬ 
sembly of the people, that, if he should hap¬ 
pen to die without children, the state should 
inherit his house and all ills goods, llippa- 
rete was a virtuous and dutiful wife, but, 
at last, growing impatient of the outrages 
done to her by her husband’s continual en¬ 
tertaining of courtesans, as well strangers 
as Athenians, she departed from him and 
retired to her brother’s house. Alcibiades 
seemed not at all concerned at this, ami- 
lived on still in the same luxury; but the 
law requiring that she should deliver to the 
arehon in person, and not by proxy, the in¬ 
strument by which she claimed a divorce, 
when, in obedience to the law, she present¬ 
ed herself before him to perform this, Alci¬ 
biades came in, caught her up, and carried 
her home through the market-place, no one 
daring to oppose him nor to take her from 
him. She continued with him till her 
death, which jiappened not long after, 
when, Alcibiades had gone to Ephesus. Nor 
w this violence to be thought so very enor¬ 
mous or unmanly. For the law, in making 
her who desires to be divorced appear in 
public, seems to design to give her husband 
an opportunity of treating with her, and en¬ 
deavoring to retain her. 

Alcibiades had a dog which cost him 


seventy minas, and was a very large one, 
and very handsome. His tail, which was 
his principal ornament, he caused to be cut 
off, and his acquaintance exclaiming at him 
for it, and telling him that ail Athens was 
sorry for the dog, and cried out upon him for 
this action, he laughed, and said, “Just what 
I wanted has happened, then. I wished the 
Athenians to talk about this, that they might 
not say something worse of me.” 

It is said that tiie first time lie came into 
tile assembly was upon occasion of a largess 
of money which lie made to tire people. 
This w as not done by design, but ns lie passed 
along he heard a snout, and inquiring tiie 
cause, and having learned that there was a 
donative making to tiie people, he went in 
amongst them and gave money also. The 
multitude tliereiqion applauding liiin, and 
shouting, lie was so transported at it, that lie 
forgot a quail which ho had under his robe, 
and the bird, being frighted with the noise, 
flew off; upon which the people made louder 
acclamations than before, and many of them 
started up to pursue the bird; and one An- 
tjoclius, a pilot, caught it and restored it to 
him, for which he was ever after a favorite 
with Alcibiades. 

lie had great advantages for entering pub¬ 
lic life; his noble birth, his riches, the per¬ 
sonal courage lie had shown in divers battles, 
and the multitude of his friends and depend¬ 
ents, threw open, so to say, folding doors 
for his admittance. Hut he did not consent 
to let his power with the people rest on any 
tiling, rather than on his own gift of elo¬ 
quence. That lie was a master in the art of 
speaking, the comic poets hear him witness; 
and the most eloquent of public speakers, 
in his oration against Midias, allows that 
Alcibiades, among other perfections, was a 
most accomplished orator, if, however, we 
give credit to Theophrastus, who of all phi¬ 
losophers was the mostcurioim inquirer, and 
the greatest lover of history, we are to under¬ 
stand that Alcibiades had the highest ca¬ 
pacity for inventing, for discerning what was 
the right thing to be said for any purpose, 
and on any occasion ; but, aiming not only 
at saying what was required, but ulso at 
saying it well, in respect, that is, of words 
and phrases, when these did not readily 
occur, he would often pause in the middle of 
his discourse for want.of the apt word, and 
would be silent and stop till he could recol¬ 
lect himself, and had considered whaff to 
say. 

His expenses in horses kept for the public 
games, and in the number of his chariots, 
were matter of great observation; never dill 
any one hut he, either private person or 
king, send seven chariots to the Olympio 
games. And to have carried away at once 
the first, the second, and the fourth prize, as 
Thucydides says, or the third, as Euripides 
relates it, outdoes far away every distinction , 
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that ever was known or thought of in that 
kind. Euripides celebrates nis success in 
this manner:— 

“—But my song to you, 

Son of Clinias, is due. 

Victory is noble ; how much more 
To do as never Greek before ; 

To obtain in the great chariot race 
The first, the second, and third place ; 

With easy step advanced to fame, 

To bid the herald three times claim 
The olive for one victor’s name.” 

The emulation displayed by the deputations 
of various states, in the presents which they 
made to him, rendered this success yet more 
illustrious. The Ephesians erected a tent 
for him, adorned magnificently; the city of 
Chios furnished him with provender for his 
horses and with great numbers of beasts for 
sacrifice; and the Lesbians sent him wine 
and other provisions for the many great en¬ 
tertainments which he made. Yet in the 
midst of all this he escaped not without cen¬ 
sure, occasioned either by the ill-nature of 
his enemies or by his own misconduct. For 
it is said, that one Diomedes, an Athenian, a 
worthy man and a friend to Alcibiades, pas¬ 
sionately desiring to obtain the victory at the 
Olympic games, and having heard much of 
a ciiariot which belonged to the state at Ar¬ 
gos, where he knew that Alcibiades had great 
power and many friends, prevailed with him 
to undertake to buy the chariot. Alcibi¬ 
ades did indeed buy it, but then claimed it 
for his own, leaving Diomedes to rage at him, 
and to call upon the gods and men to bear 
witness to the injustice. It would seem there 
was a suit at law commenced upon this occa¬ 
sion,.and there is yet extant an oration con¬ 
cerning the chariot, written by Isocrates in 
defence of the son of Alcibiades. But the 
plaintiff in this action is named Tisias, and 
not Diomedes. 

As soon as he began to intermeddle in the 
government, which was when he was very 
young, he quickly lessened the credit of all 
who aspired to the confidence of the people, 
except Phoeax, the son of Erasistratus, and 
Nicias, the son of Niceratus, who alone 
could contest it with him. Nicias was ar¬ 
rived at a mature age, and was esteemed 
their first general. Phaeax was but a ris¬ 
ing statesman like Alcibiades; he was de¬ 
scended from noble ancestors, but wa8 his 
inferior, as in many other things, so. princi¬ 
pally, in eloquence. He possessed rather 
the‘art of persuading in private conversation 
than of debate before the people, and was, 
as Eupolis said of him, 

'"Thebest of talkers, and of speakers worst.” 
There is extant an oration written by Phsearx 
against Alcibiades, in which, amongst other 
things, it is said, that Alcibiades made daily 
use at his table of many gold and silver ves¬ 
sels, which belonged to the commonwealth, as 
if they had been his own. 


There was a certain Hvperbolus. of the 
township of Perithcedae, whsm Thucydides 
also speaks of as a man of bad character, a 
general butt for the mockery of all the comic 
writers of the time, but quite unconcerned 
at the worst things they could say, and, be¬ 
ing careless of glory, also insensible of 
shame; a temper which some people call 
boldness and courage, whereas it is indeed 
impudence and recklessness. He was liked 
by nobody, yet the people made frequent 
use of him, when they had a mind to dis¬ 
grace or calumniate any persons in author¬ 
ity. At this time, the people, by his persua¬ 
sions, were ready to proceed to pronounce the 
sentence of ten years’ banishment, called os¬ 
tracism. This they made use of to humiliate 
and drive out of the city such citizens as out¬ 
did the rest in credit and power, indulging 
not so much perhaps their apprehensions as 
their jealousies in this way. And when, at 
this time, there was no doubt but that the 
ostracism would fall upon one of those three, 
Alcibiades contrived to form a coalition 
of parties, and, communicating his pro¬ 
ject to Nicias, turned the sentence upon 
ilyperbolus himself. Others say, that it was 
not with Nicias, but Phaeax, that he con¬ 
sulted, and, by help of his party, procured 
the banishment of Ilyperbolus, when he sus¬ 
pected nothing less. For, before that time, 
no mean or obscure person had ever fallen 
under that punishment, so that Plato, the 
comic poet, speaking of Hyperbolus, might 
well say, 

"The man deserved the fate ; deny ’t who can? 

Yes, lint the fate did not deserve the man ; 

Not for the like of him and his slave-brands 

Did Athens put the sherd into our hands.” 

But we have given elsewhere a fuller state¬ 
ment of vvliat is known to us of the matter. 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the 
distinctions which Nicias gained amongst 
the enemies of Athens than at the honors 
which the Athenians themselves paid to him. 
For though Alcibiades was the proper ap¬ 
pointed person to receive all Lacedaemonians 
when they came to Athens, and had taken 
particular care of those that were made pris¬ 
oners at Pylos, yet, after they had obtain¬ 
ed the peace and restitution of the captivps, 
by the procurement chiefly of Nicijis, they 
paid him very special attentions. And it 
was commonly said in Greece, that the war 
was begun by Pericles, and that Nicias 
made an end of it, and the peace was gener¬ 
ally called the peace of Nicias. Alcibiades 
was extremely annoyed at this, and, being 
full of envy, set himself to break the league. 
First, therefore, observing that the Argives, 
as well out of fear as hatred to the Lace¬ 
daemonians, sought for protection against 
them, he gave them a secret assurance of al¬ 
liance with Athens. And communicating, 
as well in person as by letters, with tbs 
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chief advisers of the people there, he en¬ 
couraged them not to tear the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, nor make concessions to them, but to 
wait a little, and keep their eves on the 
Athenians, who, already, were all but sor¬ 
ry they had made peace, and would soon 
„ive it up. And, afterwards, when the La- 
cedajmonians had made a league with the 
Boeotians, and had not delivered up Panac- 
tufn entire, as they ought to have done by 
the treaty, but only, after first destroying it, 
which gave great offence to the people of 
Athens, Alcibiades laid hold of that oppor¬ 
tunity to exasperate them more highly. He 
exclaimed fiercely against Nicias, and ac¬ 
cused him of many things, which seemed 
probable enough : as that, when he was gen¬ 
eral, ho made no attempt himself to capture 
their enemies that were shut up in the isle 
of Sphacteria, but, when they were after¬ 
wards made prisoners by others, he procured 
their release and sent them back to the La¬ 
cedaemonians, only to get favor with them ■ 
that he would not make use of his credit 
with them, to prevent their entering into 
this confederacy with the Boeotians and Cor¬ 
inthians, and yet, on the other side, that he 
sought to stand in the way of those Greeks 
who were inclined to make an alliance and 
friendship with Athens, if the Lacedieiho- 
nians did not like it. 

It happened, at the very time when. Nicias 
was by these arts brought into disgrace witii 
the people, that ambassadors arrived from 
Lacedaemon, who, at their first coming, said 
what seemed very satisfactory, declaring 
-that they had full powers to arrange all 
matters in dispute upon fair and equal terms. 
The council received their propositions, and 
the people was to assemble on the morrow to 
give them audience. Alcibiades grew very 
apprehensive of this, and contrived to gain 
a secret conference with the ambassadors. 
When they were met, he said: “ What is it 
vou intend, you men of Sparta ? Can you 
be ignorant that the council always act with 
moderation and respect towards ambassa¬ 
dors, but that the people are full of ambi¬ 
tion and great designs V So that, if you let 
them know what full powers your commis¬ 
sion gives you, they will urge and press you 
to unreasonable conditions. Quit, there¬ 
fore, this indiscreet simplicity, if you expect 
to obtain equal terms from the Athenians, 
and would not have things extorted from 
you contrary to your inclinations, and begin 
to treat with the people upon some reason¬ 
able articles, not avowing yourselves pleni¬ 
potentiaries ; and I will be ready to assist 
you, out of good-will to the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians ” -When he had said thus, he gave 
them his oath for the performance of what 
he promised, and by this way drew them 
lT0 ?\ Nicias to rely entirely upon himself, 
and left them full of admiration of the dis- 
cenunent and sagacity they had seen in him. 


The next day, when the people were assem¬ 
bled and the ambassadors introduced, Al¬ 
cibiades, with great apparent courtesy, de¬ 
manded of them, With what powers they 
were come ? They made answer that they 
were not come as plenipotentiaries. 

Instantly upon that, Aloibiades, with a 
loud voice, as though he had received and 
not done the wrong, began to call them dis¬ 
honest prevaricators, and to urge that such 
men could not possibly come with a purpose 
to say or do any thing that was sincere. 
The council was incensed, the people were 
in a rage, and Nicias, who knew nothing of 
the deceit and the imposture, was in the 
greatest confusion, equally surprised and 
ashamed at such a change in the men. So 
thus tile Lacedaemonian ambassadors were 
utterly rejected, and Alcibiades was declar¬ 
ed general, who presently united the Argives, 
the Kleans, and the people of Mantinea, hito 
a confederacy with tlie Athenians. 

No man commended the method by which 
Alcibiades effected all this, yet it was a great 
political feat thus to divide and shake al- 
lqost all Peloponnesus, and to combine so 
many men in arms against tile Lacedicmo- 
ians in one day before Mantinea ; ami, more¬ 
over, to remove the war and the danger so 
far from the frontier of the Athenians, that 
even success would profit the enemy hut lit¬ 
tle, should they bn conquerors, whereas, if 
they were defeated, Sparta itself was hardly 
safe. 

After this battle at Mantinea, the select 
thousand of the army of the Argives attempt¬ 
ed to overthrow the government of the people 
in Argos, and make themselves masters of 
the, city ; and the Lacedaemonians came to 
their aid and abolished the democracy. But 
tile people took arms again, and gained the 
advantage, and Alcibiades came in to their 
aid and completed the victory, and persuad¬ 
ed them to build long walls, and by that 
means to join their city to the sea, and so 
to bring it wholly within the reach of the 
• Athenian power. To this purpose, he procur¬ 
ed them builders and masons from Athens, 
and displayed the greatest zeal for their ser¬ 
vice, and gained no less honor and power to 
himself than to the commonwealth of Athens. 
He also persuaded the people of l’atne to join 
their city to the sea, by building long walls; 
and when some one told them, by way of 
warning, that the Athenians would swallow 
them up at last, Alcibiades made answer, 
“Possibly it may be so, but it will be by little 
and little, and beginning at the feet, whereas 
the Lacedaemonians will begin at the head 
and devour you all at once.” Nor did he neg¬ 
lect either to advise the Athenians to look to 
their interests by land,and often put the young 
men in mind of the oath which they had 
made at Agraulos, to the effect that they 
would account wheat and barley, and vines 
and olives, to be the limits of Attica ; by 
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which they were taught to claim a title to 
all land that was cultivated and productive. 

But with all these words and deeds, and 
with all this sagacity and eloquence, he in¬ 
termingled exorbitant luxury and wanton¬ 
ness in his eating and drinking and disso¬ 
lute living; wore long purple robes like a 
woman, which dragged after him as he went 
through the market-place; caused the planks 
of his galley to be cut away, that so he might 
lie the softer, his bed not being placed on 
the boards, but hanging upon girths. His 
shield, again, which was richly gilded, had 
not the usual ensigns of the Athenians, but 
a Cupid, holding a thunderbolt in his hand, 
was painted upon it. The sight of all this 
made the people of good repute in the city 
feel disgust and abhorrence, and apprehen¬ 
sion also, at his free-living, and his contempt 
of law, as things monstrous in themselves, 
and indicating designs of usurpation. Aris¬ 
tophanes has well expressed the people’s 
feeling towards him :— 

“ They love, and hate, and cannot do without him.” 

t 

And still more strongly, under a figurati ve 
expression, 

“ Best rear no lion in your state, ’tis true; 

But treat him like a lion if you do.” 

The truth is, his liberalities, his public shows, 
and other munificence to the people, which 
were such as nothing could exceed, the glo¬ 
ry of his ancestors, the force of his eloquence, 
the grace of his person, his strength of body, 
joined with his great courage and knowledge 
in military affairs, prevailed upon the Athen¬ 
ians to endure patiently his excesses, to in¬ 
dulge many things to him, and, according to 
their habit, to give the softest names to 
his faults, attributing them to youth and 
good nature. As, for example, he kept Aga- 
thareus, the painter, a prisoner till he had 
ainted his whole house, but then dismissed 
im with a reward. He publicly struck Tau- 
reas, who exhibited certain shows in opposi¬ 
tion to him and contended with him for the 
prize. He selected for himself one of the 
captive Melian women, and had a son by her, 
whom he took care to educate. Tins the 
Athenians styled great humanity; and yet 
he was the principal cause of the slaughter 
of all the inhabitants of the isle of Melos 
who were of age to bear arms, having spok¬ 
en in favor of that decree. When Aristo- 
phon, the painter, had drawn Nemea sitting 
and holding Alcibiades in her arms, the 
multitude seemed pleased with the piece, 
and thronged to see it, but older people dis¬ 
liked and disrelished it, and looked on these 
things as enormities, and movements towards 
tyranny. So that it was not said'amiss by 
Archestratus, that Greece could not support 
a second Alcibiades. Once, when Alcibi¬ 
ades succeeded well in an oration which he 
made, and the whole assembly attended up¬ 


on him to do him honor, Timon the misan¬ 
thrope did not pass slightly by him, nor 
avoid him, as he did others, but purposely 
met him and taking him by the hand, said, 
“ Go on boldly, my son, and increase in 
credit with the people, for thou wilt one day 
bring them calamities enough.” Some that 
were present laughed at the saying, anil 
some reviled Timon; but there were others 
upon whom it made a deep impression ; J so 
various was the judgment which was made 
of him, and so irregular his own character. 

The Athenians, even in the lifetime of 
Pericles, had already cast a longing eye upon 
Sicily ; but did not attempt any thing till 
after his death. Then, under pretence of 
aiding their confederates, they sent succors 
upon all occasions to those who were oppress¬ 
ed by the Syracusans, preparing the way for 
sending over a greater force. But Alci¬ 
biades was the person who inflamed this de¬ 
sire of theirs to the height, and prevailed 
with them no longer to proceed secretly, ami 
by little and little, in their design, "hut to 
sail out with a great fleet, and undertake at 
once to make themselves masters of the island. 
He possessed the people with great hopes, 
and he himself entertained yet greater ; and 
the conquest of Sicily, which was the ut¬ 
most bound of their ambition, was but the 
mere outset of his expectation. Nicias en¬ 
deavored to divert the people from the ex¬ 
pedition, by representing to them that the 
taking of Syracuse would be a work of great 
difficulty; but Alcibiades dreamed of no¬ 
thing less than the conquest of Carthage 
and Libya, and by the accession of these 
conceiving himself at once made master of 
Italy and of Peloponnesus, seemed to look 
upon Sicily as little more than a magazine 
for the war. The young men were soon ele¬ 
vated with these hopes, and listened gladly 
to those of riper years, who talked wonders 
of the countries they were going to ; so that 
yon might see great numbers sitting in the 
wrestling grounds and public places, draw¬ 
ing on the ground the figure of the island 
and the situation of Libya and Carthage. 
Socrates the philosopher and Meton the as¬ 
trologer are said, however, never to have 
hoped for any good to the commonwealth 
from this war ; the one, it is to be supposed, 
presaging what would ensue, by the inter¬ 
vention of his attendant Genius ; and the 
other, either upon rational consideration of 
the project or by use of the art of divination, 
conceived fears for its issue, and, feigning 
madness, caught up a burning torch, and, 
seemed as if he would have set his own 
house on fire. Others report, that he did 
not take upon him to act the madman, but 
secretly in the night set his house on fire, 
and the next morning besought the people, 
that for his comfort, after such a calamity, 
they would spare his Bon from the expedi- 
| tion. By which artifice, he deceived his 
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follow-citizens, and obtained of them what 

with Alcibiades, Nicias, much 
acainst his will, was appointed general : and 
1,0 endeavored to avoid the command, not 
the less on account of his colleague. But 
the Athenians thought the war would pro¬ 
ceed more prosperously, if they did not send 
Alcibiades free from all restraint, but tem- 
1 , 0 fed his heat with the caution of Nicias. 
This they chose the rather to do, because 
I.aniaclius, the third general, though he was 
of mature years, yet in several battles had 
appeared no less hot and rash than Alcibiades 
himself. When they began to deliberate of 
the number of forces'', and of the manner of 
making the necessary provisions, Nicias made 
another attempt to oppose the design, and to 
prevent the war ; but Alcibiades contradict¬ 
ed him. and carried his point with the peo¬ 
ple. And one Demostratus, an orator, pro¬ 
posing to give the generals absolute power 
over the preparations and the whole manage¬ 
ment of the war, it was presently decreed 
so. When all tilings were fitted for the 
voyage, many unlucky omens appeared. At 
that very time the feast of Adonis happened 
in which the women were used to expose, 
in all parts of the city, images resembling 
dead men carried out to their burial, and’to 


represent funeral solemnities by lamenta¬ 
tions and mournful songs. The mutjlation, 
however, of the images of Mercury, most of 
which, in one night, had their faces all dis¬ 
figured, terrified many persons who were 
wont to despise most things of that nature. 
It was given out that it was done by the 
Corinthians, for the sake of the Syracusans, 
who were their colony, in hopes that the 
Athenians, by such prodigies, might be in¬ 
duced to delay or abandon the war. But 
the report gained no credit with the people, 
nor yet the opinion of those who would not 
believe that there was anything ominous in 
the matter, but that it was only an extrava¬ 
gant action, committed, in that sort of sport 
which runs into license, by wild young men 
coming from a debauch. Alike enraged and 
terrified at the thing, looking upon it to pro¬ 
ceed from a conspiracy of persons who de¬ 
signed some commotions in the state, the 
council, as well as the assembly of the peo¬ 
ple, which was held frequently in a few 
days’ space, examined diligentlyevery thing 
that might administer ground for suspicion. 
During this examination, Androcles, one of 
the demagogues, produced certain slaves 
and strangers before them, who accused 
Alcibiades and some of his friends of defa¬ 
cing other images in the same manner, and 
of having profanely acted the sacred my¬ 
steries at a drunken meeting, where one 
Tneodorus represented the herald, Polytion 
the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the chief 
pnest, while the rest of the party appeared 
as candidates for initiation, and received the 


title of Initiates. These were the matters 
contained in the articles of information, 
which Thessalus, the son of Cimon, exhibit¬ 
ed against Alcibiades, for his impious mock¬ 
ery of the goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine. 
The people were highly exasperated and in¬ 
censed against Alcibiades upon this accusa¬ 
tion, which being aggravated by Androcles, 
the. most malicious of all his enemies, at first 
disturbed his friends exceedingly. But when 
they perceived that all the seamen designed 
for Sicily were for him, and the soldiers also, 
and when the Argive and Mnntinenn auxilia¬ 
ries, a thousand men at arms, openly de¬ 
clared that they had undertaken this distant 
maritime expedition for the sake of Alci- 
biades, and that, if he, was ill-used, they 
would all go homo, they recovered their 
courage, and became eager to make use of 
the present opportunity for justifying him. 
At this his enemies were again discouraged, 
fearing lest the people should lie more gen¬ 
tle to iiim in their sentence, because of the 
occasion they had for his service. There¬ 
fore, to obviate this, they contrived that 
sojne other orators, w ho did not appear to 
be enemies to Alcibiades, but really hated 
him no less than those who avowed it, should 
stand up in the assembly and say, that it 
was a very absurd thing that one who was 
created general of such an army with ab¬ 
solute power, after his troops were assembled, 
and the, confederates were come, should lose 
the opportunity, whilst the people were 
choosing his judges by lot. and npjioiiiting 
times for the hearing of the cause. And, 
therefore, let him set sail at once ; good 
fortune attend him; and w hen the war 
should be at an end, lie might then in person 
make bis defence according to the laws. 

Alcibiades perceived the malice of this 
postponement, and, appearing in the assem¬ 
bly, represented that it was monstrous for 
him to be sent with the command of so large 
an army, when he lay under such accusations 
and calumnies ; that he deserved to die, if 
he could not clear himself of the crimes ob¬ 
jected to him ; but when he had so done, and 
had proved his innocence, he should then 
cheerfully apply himself to the war, as stand¬ 
ing no longer in fear of false accusers. But 
he could not prevail with the people, who 
commanded him to sail immediately. So 
he departed, together with the other generals, 
having with them near 140 galleys, 5,100 
men at arms, and about 1,300 archers, 
slingers and light-armed men, and all the 
other provisions corresponding. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, be landed 
at Rhegium, and there stated his views of 
the manner in which they ought jo conduct 
the war. He was opposed by Nicias; but 
Lamachus being of his opinion, they sailed 
for Sicily forthwith, and took Catana. This 
was ail that was done while he was there, for 
he was soon after recalled by the Athenians 
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to abide his trial. At first, as we before said, 
there were only some slight suspicions ad¬ 
vanced against Alcibiades, and accusations 
by certain slaves and strangers. But after¬ 
wards, in his absence, his enemies attacked 
him more violently, and confounded together 
the breaking the images with the profana¬ 
tion of the mysteries, as though both had 
been committed in pursuance of the same con¬ 
spiracy for changing the government. The 
people proceeded to imprison all that were 
accused, without distinction, and without 
hearing them, and repented now, consider¬ 
ing the importance of the charge, that they 
had not immediately brought Alcibiades to 
his trial, and given judgment against him. 
Any of his friends or acquaintance who fell 
into the people’s hands, whilst they -were in 
this fury, did not fail to meet with very 
severe usage. Thucydides has omitted to 
name the informers, but others mention Dio- 
clides and Teucer. Amongst whom is Phryn- 
ichus, the comic poet, in whom we find the 
following:— 

“ O dearest Hermes 1 only do take care, 

And mind you do not miss your footing thero ; 
Should you get hurt, occasion may arise 
For a new Dioclides to tell lies.” 

To which he makes Mercury return this an¬ 
swer :— 

“ I will so, for I feel no inclination 
To reward Teucer for more information.” 

The truth is, his accusers alleged nothing 
that, was certain or solid against him. One 
of them, being asked how he knew the men 
who defaced the images, replying, that he 
saw them by the. light of the moon made a 
palpable mis-statement, for it was just new 
moon when the fact was committed. This 
made all men of understanding cry out upon 
the thing ; but the people were as eager as 
ever to receive further accusations, nor was 
their first heat at all abated, but they instant¬ 
ly seized and imprisoned every one that was 
accused. Amongst those who were detained 
in prison for their trials was Andocides the 
Orator, whose descent the historian Hellani- 
cus deduces from Ulysses. He was always 
supposed to hate popular government, and to 
support oligarchy. The chief ground of his 
being suspected of defacing the images was 
because the great Mercury, which stood near 
his house, and was an ancient monument of 
the tribe iEgei's, was almost the only statue 
of all the remarkable ones, which remained 
entire. For this cause, it is now called 
the Mercury of Andocides, all men giving it 
that name, though the inscription is evidence 
to the contrary. It happened that Andocides, 
amongst the rest who where prisoners upon 
the same account, contracted particular ac¬ 
quaintance and intimacy with one Tim*us, 
a person inferior to him in repute, but of re¬ 
markable dexterity and boldness. He per¬ 
suaded Andocides to accuse himaelf and some 


few othsrs of this crime, urging.to him that, 
upon his confession, he would be, by the 
decree of the people, secure of his pardon, 
whereas the event of judgment is uncertain 
to all men, but to great persons, such as he 
was, most formidable. So that it was bet¬ 
ter for him, if he regarded himself, to save 
his life by a falsity, than to suffer an infa¬ 
mous death, as really guilty of the crime. 
And if he had regard to the public good 1 , it 
was commendable to sacrifice a few suspected 
men, by that means to rescue many excel¬ 
lent persons from the fury of the people. 
Andocides was prevailed upon, and accused 
himself and some others, and, by the terms 
of the decree, obtained his pardon, while all 
the persons named by him, except some few 
who had saved themselves by flight, suffer¬ 
ed death. To gain the greater credit to iiis 
information, he accused his own servants 
amongst others. But notwithstanding this, 
the people’s anger was not wholly appeased; 
and being now no longer diverted by the 
mutilators, they were at leisure to pour out 
their whole rage upon Alcibiades. And, in 
conclusion, they sent the galley named Sal- 
aminian, to recall him. But they expressly 
commanded those that were sent, to use no 
violence, nor seize upon Ills person, but ad¬ 
dress themselves to him in the mildest terms, 
requiring him to follow them to Athens in 
order to abide his trial, and clear himself be¬ 
fore the people. For they feared mutiny and 
sedition in the army in an enemy’s country, 
which indeed it would have been easy for 
Alcibiades to effect, if he had wished it. 
For the soldiers were dispirited upon his de¬ 
parture, expecting for the future tedions 
delays, and that the war would be drawn out 
into a lazy length by Nicias, when Alcibi¬ 
ades, who was the spur to action, was taken 
away. For though Uamachus was a soldier, 
and a man of courage, poverty deprived him 
of authority and respect in the army. Al¬ 
cibiades, just upon his departure, prevented 
Messena from falling into the hands of the 
Athenians. There were some in that city 
who were upon the point of delivering it up, 
but he, knowing the persons, gave Informa¬ 
tion to some friends of the Syracusans, and 
so defeated the whole contrivance. When 
he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and 
concealing himself there, escaped those who 
searched after him. But to one who knew 
him, and asked him if he durst not trust his 
own native country, he made answer, “ In 
every thing else, ves; but in a matter that 
touches my life, I would not even my own 
mother, lest she might by mistake throw in 
the black ball instead of the white.” When, 
afterwards, he was told that the assembly 
had pronounced judgment of death against 
him, all he said was ‘ ‘ I will make them feel 
that I am alive.” 

The information against him was con¬ 
ceived in this form:— ■ 
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“ Thessalus, the son of Ciraon,. of the 
township of Laeia, lays information that Al- 
nbiades, the son of Clinias of the township 
}f the-Scantbonida:, has committed a crime 
igainst the goddess Ceres and Proserpine, by 
representing in derision the holy mysteries, 
mid showing them to his companions in his 
awn house. Where, being habited in such 
robes as are used by the chief priest when lie 
shows the holy things, he named himself the 
chief priest, Polytion the torch-bearer, and 
Theodoras, of the township of Phcgaen, the 
herald; and saluted the rest of his company 
as Initiates and Novices, all which was done 
contrary to the laws and institutions of the 
Kumolpidie, and the heralds and priests of 
the temple at Eleusis.” 

lie was condemned as contumacious upon 
his not appearing, his property confiscated, 
and it was decreed tiiat all the priests and 
priestesses should solemnly curse him. But 
one of them, Theano, the daughter of Mon- 
on, of the township of Agraule, is said to 
have opposed that part of the decree, saying 
that her holy office obliged her to make 
prayers, but not execrations. 

Alcibiades, lying under these heavy de¬ 
crees and sentences, when first he lied from 
Tlmrii, passed over into Peloponnesus, and 
remained some time at Argos. But being 
then- in fear of his enemies, and seeing him¬ 
self utterly hopeless of return to his native 
country, he sent to Sparta, desiring safe' con¬ 
duct, and assuring them that he would make 
them amends by his future .wu-vices for all the 
mischief he had done them while he was 
then- enemy. The Spartans giving him the 
security he desired, he went eagerly, was 
well received, and, at his very first, coming, 
succeeded in inducing them, without any 
limner caution or delay, to send aid to the 
> \ racusans; and so roused and excited them, 
that they forthwith despatched Gylippus in¬ 
to Sicily to crush the forces which the Ath¬ 
enians had in Sicily. A second point was 
I ’'enew the war upon the Athenians at 
lome. But the third tiling, and the most 
important of all, was to make them fortify 
. , ea > which above every thing reduced 
aim wasted the resources of the Athenians. 

le renown which he earned by these 
t ubhc services was equalled by the admira- 
on he attracted to his private life ; he cap- 
fn-? -. ? nc L won over everybody by his con- 
lb„ mty to - S l’ ar . tan habits. People who saw 
, , Weann S his hair close cut, bathing in 
on bi^ c °arse meal, and dining 

dou hted, or rather could not 
or k- i ’ “ lat be ever had a cook in his house, 
mantlo fr a P erfumer > or had worn a 
it*".® ? f Mll ? slan . purple. For he had, as 
ifine f obser y ed ' this peculiar talent and art- 
coiiW l0 r r ® ainln S men’s affections, that he 
andI®^““comply with and really embrace 
ami m ter ln J*> their habits and ways of life, 
c ange faster then the chameleon. One 
10 


color, indeed, they say the chameleon cannot 
assume; it cannot make itself appear white • 
but Alcibiades, whether with good men or 
with bad, could adapt himself to his compa¬ 
ny, and equally wear the appearance of vir- 
tue or vice. At Sparta, he was devoted to 
athletic exercises, was ,frugal and reserved; 
ill Ionia, luxurious, gay, and indolent; in 
f brace, always drinking; in Thessaly, ever 
on horseback; and when he lived with Tisa- 
pherues, the Persian satrap, he exceeded the 
ieisians themselves in magnificence and 
pomp. Not that his natural disposition 
changed to easily, nor that his real character 
was so variable, but, whenever he was sen¬ 
sible that by pursuing his own inclinations 
, might give oilence to those with whom 
he had occasion to converse, he transformed 
nimselt into any shape, and adopted any 
lashion, that he observed to be most agree¬ 
able to them. So that to have seen him at 
Laccdamiou, a man, judging by the outward 
appearance, would have said, “ ’Tis not Achil¬ 
les's son, but he himself; the verv man ” tiiat 
Lycurgus designed to form; while, his real 
jet-ling and acts would have rather provoked 
the exclamation, “ 'Tis the same woman 

, 1 r or while king Agis was absent, and 

abroad with the army, he corrupted his wife 
1 lmaia, and hail a child born by her. Nor 
did she even deny it, but when she was 
bi ought to bed of a son, called him in public 
i.eutychides, but, amongst her confidants 
amt attendants, would whisper that his name 
was Alcibiades. ’Jo such a degree was she 
transported bv her passion for him. He on 
the Other side, would say, in his vain way, 
lie had not done this thing out of mere wan- 
tonness of insult, nor to gratify a passion, 
but that Ins race might one day he kings 
over the Lacedaemonians. 

There were many who told Agis that this 
was so, but time itsell gave the greatest eon- 
111 mation to the story. For Agis, alarmed 
>y an earthquake, hud quitted his wife, and 
for ten months after was never with her* 
Lcotychides, therefore, being born after these 
ten months, he would not acknowledge him 
lor his son ; which was the reason that after¬ 
wards he was not admitted to the succes¬ 
sion. 

After the defeat which the Athenians re¬ 
ceived in Sicily, ambassadors were despatch¬ 
ed to Sparta at once from Chios and Lesbos 
and Cyzicus, to signify their purpose of re¬ 
volting from the Athenians. The Boeotian^ 
interposed in favor of the Lesbians, and 
Pharnabazus of the Cyzicenes, but the Lace- 
diemomans, at the persuasion of Alcibiades, • 
chose to assist Chios before all others. He 
himself, also, went instantly to sea, procured 
the immediate revolt of almost all Ionia, 
and, cooperating with the Lacedemonian 
generals, did great misciiief to the Atheni¬ 
ans. But Agis was his enemy, hating him 
for having dishonored his wife, and aiso im- 
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patient of his glory, as almost every enter¬ 
prise and every success was ascribed to Aici- 
biades. Others, also, of the most powerful 
and ambitious amongst the Spartans, were 
possessed with jealousy of him, and at last, 
prevailed with the magistrates in the city to 
send orders into Ionia that he should be kill¬ 
ed. Alcibiades, however, had secret intelli¬ 
gence of this, and in apprehension of the 
result, while he communicated all affairs to 
the Lacedaemonians, yet took care not to 
put himself into their power. At last he re¬ 
tired to Tisaphernes, the king of Persia’s 
satrap, for his security, and immediately 
became the first and most influential person 
about him. For this barbarian, not being 
himself sincere but a lover of guile and 
wickedness, admired his address and won¬ 
derful subtlety. And, indeed, the charm of 
daily intercourse with him was more than 
any character could resist or any disposition 
escape. Even those who feared and envied 
him could not but take delight, and have a 
sort of kindness for him, when they saw him 
ami were in his company. So that Tisapher¬ 
nes, otherwise a cruel character, and, above 
all other Persians, a hater of the Greeks, was 
yet so won by the flatteries of Alcibiades, 
that he set himself even to exceed him in re¬ 
sponding to them. The most beautiful of 
his parks, containing salubrious streams and 
meadows, where he had built pavilions, and 
places of retirement royally and exquisitely 
adorned, received by his direction the name 
of Alcibiades, and was always so called and 
so spoken of. 

Thus Alcibiades, quitting the interests of 
the Spartans, whom be could no longer 
trust, because be stood in fear of Agis, en¬ 
deavored to do them ill offices, and render 
them odious to Tisaphernes, who, by bis 
means, was hindered from assisting them 
vigorously, and from finally ruining the Athe¬ 
nians. For his advice was to furnish them 
but sparingly with money, and so wear them 
out, and consume them insensibly; when 
they had wasted their strength upon one 
another, they would, both become ready to 
submit to the king. Tisaphernes readily 
pursued his counsel, and so openly express¬ 
ed the liking and admiration which be had 
for him, that Alcibiades was looked up to 
by the Greeks of both parties, and the Athe¬ 
nians, now in their misfortunes, repentad 
them of their severe sentence against him. 
“And lie, on the other side, began to be 
troubled for them, and to fear lest, if that 
commonwealth were utterly destroyed, he 
■ should fall into the hands of the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, his enemies. 

At that time the whole' strength of the 
Athenians was in Samos. Their fleet main¬ 
tained itself here, and issued from these 
head-quarters to reduce such as had revolted, 
and protect the rest of their territories ; 
iu one way or other still contriving to be a 


■ I match ipr their enemies at sea. What they 
stood in fear of. was Ti&phel-nes and the 
/ Phoenician fleet of one hundred and fifty g a [. 

I leys, which was said to be already under sail • 
if those came, there remained then no hopes 
for the commonwealth of Athens. Under¬ 
standing this, Alcibiades sent secretly to the 
chief men of the Athenians, who were then 
at Samos, giving them hopes that he would 
make Tisaphernes their friend; he was will¬ 
ing, he implied, to do some favor, not to the 
people, nor in reliance upon them, but to the 
better citizens, if only, like brave men, they 
would make the attempt to put down the 
insolence of the people, and, by taking up¬ 
on them the government, would endeavor 
to save the city from ruin. All of them 
gave a ready ear to the proposal made by 
Alcibiades, except only I’hryuichus, of the 
township of Dirades, one of the generals, 
who suspected, as the truth was, that Al¬ 
cibiades concerned not himself whether the 
government were in the people or the bet¬ 
ter citizens, but only sought by any means 
to make way for his return into his native 
country, and to that end inveighed against 
the people, thereby to gain the others, 
and to insinuate himself into their good 
opinion. But when Phryuichus found Ins 
counsel to be rejected and that he was him¬ 
self become a declared enemy of Alcibiades, 
he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus, 
the enemy’s admiral, cautioning him to be¬ 
ware of Alcibiades anil to seize him as a 
double dealer, unaware that one traitor was 
making discoveries to another. For Astv- 
ochus, who was eager to gain the favor of 
Tisaphernes, observing the credit Alcibiades 
had with him, revealed to Alcibiades all that 
1’hrynichus had said against him. Alcibia¬ 
des at once despatched messengers to Samos, 
to accuse Phryuichus of the treachery. Up¬ 
on this, all the commanders were enraged 
with Phryuichus, and set themselves against 
him, and he, seeing no other way to extri¬ 
cate himself from the present danger, at¬ 
tempted to remedy one evil by a greater, 
lie sent to Astyochus to reproach him for 
betraying him, and to make an offer to him 
at the same time, to deliver info his hands 
both the army and the navy of the Athenians. 
Tliis occasioned no damage to the Atheni¬ 
ans, because Astyochus repeated his treach¬ 
ery and revealed also this proposal to 
Alcibiades. But this again was foreseen 
by Phryuichus, who, expecting a second 
accusation from Alcibiades, to anticipate 
him, advertised the Athenians beforehand 
that the enemy was ready to sail in order 
to surprise them, and therefore advised them 
to fortify their camp, and be in a read ness 
to go aboard their ships. While the Athe¬ 
nians were intent upon doing these things, 
they received other letters from Alcibiades. 
admonishing them to beware of Phrynichus. 
as one who designed to betray their fleet to 
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the enemy, to which, they then pave no cred¬ 
it at all, conceiving that Alcibiadt-s, who 
knew perfectly the counsels arid preparations 
of the enemy, was merely mang use of 
that knowledge, in order to ii^ose upon 
them in this false accusation of Phryniehus. 
Vet, afterwards, when Phryniehus was stab¬ 
bed with a dagger in the market-place by 
Hcrmon, one ol the guards, the Athenians, 
cnU'ring into an examination of the cause, 
solemnly condemned Phryniehus of treason, 
and decreed crowns to llermon and his asso¬ 
ciates. And now the friends of Alcibiades, 
carrying all before them at Samos, despatch¬ 
ed l’isander to Athens, to attempt a change 
of government, and to encourage the aristo- 
rratical citizens to take upon themselves 
the government, and overthrow the democ¬ 
racy. representing to them, that, upon these 
terms, Alcibiades would procure them the 
friendship and alliance of Tisaphernes. 

This was the color and pretence made use 
of by those who desired to change the gov¬ 
ernment of Athens to an oligarchy. But as 
s' '"a as they prevailed, and had got the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs into their hands, un¬ 
der the name of the Five Thousand (whereas, 
indeed, they were but four hundred), they 
slighted Alcibiades altogether, ami prosecut¬ 
ed the war with less vigor ; partly because 
they durst not yet trust the citizens, who 
secretly detested this change, and partly be¬ 
muse they thought the Laceda-mouians, 
who always befriended the government of 
the few, would be inclined fa give them fa¬ 
vorable terms. 

I he people in the city were terrified into 
submission, many of those who had dared 
IT"" 1 }' to oppose the four hundred having 
‘"■nil put to death. But those who were at 
■ arnos, indignant when they heard this 
news, were eager to set sail instantly for 
the 1 iraius; sending for Alcibiades, they 
declared him general, requiring him to lead 
ncm on to put down the tyrants. He, 
however, in that juncture, did not, as it 
'"gbt have been thought a man would, on 
"'ing suddenly exalted by the favor of a 
multitude, think himself under an obliga- 
f ° Rra , tlf y il 11 d submit to all the wishes 
; "°se who from a fugitive and an exile, 

. ' m ' att ' d !“'» general of so great an army, 

• d given him the command of such a fleet. 
' )eca,ne a great captain, he opposed 
f U> precipitate resolutions which 
,i., f ra S° them to, and, by restraining 
rom the great error they were about 
wca , H lml \- Une '. l ; livoca!1 - VHave,i the comrnon- 
Athe, . ,m '. f th «y then had sailed to 
]I-,n 0 ’ ^ onia an d the islands and the 
mi,«' r n . W0U . 1 '! have fa]lei > ’"to the ene- 
Athe,,i ands without opposition, while the 

have hoi 18 ’a 1 1X? lved . in civil war . would 
the cir " lighting with one another within 
biad™ ^ 11 °* theIr own waIIs - ^ was Alci- 
alone, or, at least, principally, who 
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prevented all this mischief; for he not only 
I used persuasion to the whole army, and 
showed them the danger, but applied him¬ 
self to them, one by one, entreating some 
and-constraining others. He was much as¬ 
sisted, however, by Thrasybulus of Stiria, 
who, having the loudest voice, as we are told, 
ot all the Athenians, went along with him 
and cried out to those who were ready to be 
gone. A second great service which Alcihia- 
desdid for them was. his midertakingtliat the 
1 Immieinii fleet, which the Lacedamionians 
expected to be sent to them by the king of 
1 ersui, should either come in aid of the 
Athenians, or otherwise should not. come at 
all. He sailed off with all expedition in or¬ 
der to perform this, and the ships, which 

hud already been seen as near as Asi.. 

were not brought any further by Tisaphernes’,- 
who thus deceived the Bacedicmoninns; and 
it Was by both sides believed that they had 
b-en diverted by the procurement of’Alci- 
liiades. The Hacednmionians, in particular 
aroused him, that he had advised the Bar¬ 
barian to stand still, and suffer the Creeks 
toyjaste and destroy one another, as it was 
evident that the accession of so great a force 
to either party would enable them to take 
away the entire dominion of the sea from 
the other side. 

Soon after this, the four hundred usurpers 
were driven out, the friends of Alcibiades 
vigorously assisting those who were for the 
popular government. And now the people 
111 the city not only desired, but commanded 
Alcibiades to return home from his exile. 
He, however, desired not to owe his return 
to the mere grace and commiseration of tlio 
people, and resolved to come hack, i ot with 
empty hands, but with glory, and after some 
service done. To this end, he sailed f m ,„ 
Samos with a few ships, and cruised on the 
sea of Cnidos, and about the isle of Cos ■ 
but. receiving intelligence there that Min- 
danis, the Spartan admiral, had sailed with 
bis whole army into the Hellespont, and 
that the Athenians had followed him, ho 
hurried back to succor the Athenian com¬ 
manders, and, by good fortune, arrived with 
eighteen galleys at a critical time. For both 
the fleets having engaged near Abydos, the 
fight between them had lasted till night, 
the one side having the advantage on ono 
quarter, and the other on another. Upon 
his first appearance, both sides formed 4 

false impression; the enemy was encouraged 
and the Athenians terrified. But Alcibia¬ 
des suddenly raised the Athenian ensign in. 
the admiral ship, and fell u|sin those gal-’ 
leys of the Peloponnesians which had the 
advantage and were in pursuit. He soon 
put these to flight, and followed them so 
close that he forced them on shore, and broke 
the ships in pieces, the sailors abandoning 
them and swimming away, in spite of all 
the efforts of Pharnabazus, who had come 
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down to thoir assistance by land, and did 
wbat he could to protect them from the shore. 

In fine, the Athenians, having taken thirty 
of the enemy’s ships, and recovered all their 
own, erected a trophy. After the gainihg 
of so glorious a victory, his vanity made him 
eager to show himself to lisaphernes, and, 
having furnished himself with gifts and 
presents, and an equipage suitable to his 
dignity, he set out to visit him. But the 
thing did not succeed as he had imagined, 
for Tisaphernes had been long suspected by 
the Lacedaemonians, and was afraid to fall 
into disgrace with his king upon that ac- 
ooimt, and therefore thought that Aicibiades 
arrived very opportunely, and immediately 
caused him to be seized, and sent away 
prisoner to Sardis ; fancying, by this act of 
injustice, to clear himself from all former 
imputations. 

But about thirty days after, Aicibiades 
escaped from his keeping, and having got a 
horse, fled to Clazomeuse, where lie procur¬ 
ed Tisaphernes additional disgrace by pro¬ 
fessing he was a party to his escape. From 
there he sailed to the Athenian camp, apd, 
being informed there that Mindarus and 
Pharnabazus were together at Cyzicus, he 
made a speech to the soldiers, telling them 
that sea-fighting, land-fighting, anil, by the 
gods, fighting against fortified cities too, 
mnst be all one for them, as, unless they 
conquered everywhere, there was no money 
for them. As soon as ever he got them on 
ship-board, he hasted to Proconnesus, and 
gave command to seize all the small vessels 
they met, and guard them safely in the in¬ 
terior of the fleet, that the enemy might 
have no notice of his coming ; and a great 
storm of rain, accompanied with thunder 
and darkness, which happened at the same 
time, contributed much to the concealment 
of his enterprise. Indeed, it was not only 
undiscovered by the enemy, but the Athen¬ 
ians themselves were ignorant of it, for he 
commanded them suddenly on board, and set 
sail when they had abandoned all intention 
of it. As the darkness presently pa'ssed 
away, the Peloponnesian fleet were seen rid¬ 
ing out at sea in front of the harbor of 
Cyzicus. Fearing, if they discovered the 
number of his ships, they might endeavor to 
save themselves by land, he commanded the 
rest of the captains to slacken,and follow him 
glowly, whilst he, advancing with forty ships 
showed himself to the enemy, and provoked 
them to fight. The enemy, being deceived as 
o their numbers, despised them, and, suppos- 
ng they were to contend with those only, 
made themselves ready and began the fight. 
But as soon as they were engaged, they per¬ 
ceived the other part of the fleet coming 
down upon them, at which they were so ter¬ 
rified that they fled immediately. Upon 
that, Aicibiades, breaking through the midst 
of them with twenty of nis best ships, has¬ 


tened to the shore, disembarked, and pur¬ 
sued those who abandoned their ships and 
fled to land, and made a great slaughter of 
them. Mjklarus and Pharnabazus, coming 
to their sureor, were utterly defeated. Min- 
darus was slain upon the place, fighting 
valiantly ; Pharnabazus saved himself by 
flight. The Athenians slew great numbers 
of their enemies, won much spoil, and took 
all their ships. They also made themselves 
masters of Cyzicus, which was deserted by 
Pharnabazus, and destroyed its Peloponne¬ 
sian garrison, and thereby not only secured 
to themselves the Hellespont, but by force 
drove the Lacedaemonians from out of all 
the rest of the sea. They intercepted some 
letters written to the ephors, which gave an 
account of this fatal overthrow, after their 
short laconic manner. “ Our hopes are at 
an end. Mindarus is slain. The men starve. 
We know not what to do.” 

The soldiers who followed Aicibiades in 
this last fight were so exalted with their 
success, and felt that degree of pride, that, 
looking on themselves as invincible, they dis¬ 
dained to mix with the other soldiers, who 
had been often overcome. For it happened 
not long before, Thrasyllus had received a 
defeat near Ephesus, and, upon that occa¬ 
sion, the Ephesians erected their ljrazen tro¬ 
phy to tlie disgrace of the Athenians. The 
soldiers of Aicibiades reproached those who 
were under the command of Thrasyllus with 
this misfortune, at the same time magnify¬ 
ing themselves and their own commander, 
and it went so far Hint they would not exer¬ 
cise with them, nor lodge in the same quar¬ 
ters. But soon after, Pharnabazus, with a 
great force of horse and foot, falling upon 
the soldiers of Thrasyllus, as they were laying 
waste the territory of Abydos, Aicibiades 
came to their aid, routed Pharnabazus, and, 
together with Thrasyllus pursued him till it 
was night; and in this action the troops 
united, and returned together to the camp, 
rejoicing and congratulating one another. 
The next day he erected a trophy, and then 
proceeded to" lay waste with fire and sword 
the whole province which was under Phar¬ 
nabazus, where none ventured to resist; and 
he took divers priests and priestesses, but re¬ 
leased them without ransom. He prepared 
next to attack the Chalcedonians, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and had re¬ 
ceived a Lacediemonian governor and garri¬ 
son. But having intelligence that they had 
removed their corn and cattle out of the 
fields, and were conveying it all to the 
Bithynians, who were their friends, he drew 
down his army to the frontier of the Bithyn- 
iaps, and then sent a herald to charge them 
with this proceeding. The Bithynians, ter¬ 
rified at his approach, delivered up to him the 
booty, and entered into alliance with him. 

Afterwards he proceeded to the siege of 
Chalcedou, and enclosed it with a wall from 
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ae a to sea. Pharnabazus advanced with his should make no inroad into the province 
forces to raise the siege, and Hippocrates, whereof Pharnabazus was governor ; and 
the governor of the town, at the same time, Pharnabazus was also to provide safe con- 
gathering together all the strength he had, ducts for the Athenian ambassadors to the 
made a sally upon the Athenians. Alcibiades king of Persia. Afterwards, when Aleibi- 
divided his army so as to engage both at ades returned thither, Pharnabazus required 
onc4, and not only forced Pharnabazus to that he also should be sworn to the treaty ■ 
a dishonorable flight, but defeated Hippo- but he refused it, unless Pharnabazus would 
crates, and killed him and a number of the swear at the same time. When the treaty 
soldiers with him. After this he sailed into was sworn to on both sides, Alcibiades went 
the Hellespont, in order to raise supplies of against the Byzantines, who had revolted 
money, and took the city of Selymbria, in from the Athenians, and drew a line of cir- 
which action, through his precipitation, he cumvallation about the city, But Anaxilaus 
exposed himself to great danger. For some and Lycurgus, together with some others, 
within the town had undertaken to betray it having undertaken to betray the city to him 
into his hands, and, by agreement, were to upon his engagement to preserve the lives 
give him a signal by a lighted torch about and property of the inhabitants, he caused a 
midnight. But one of the conspirators begin- report to be spread abroad, as if, by reason 
ning to repent himself of the design, the of some unexpected movement in Ionia, he 
rest, for fear of being discovered, were driven should be obliged to raise the siege. A nd 
to give the signal before the appointed hour, accordingly, that day he made a show to de- 
Alcibiades, as soon as he saw the torch lifted part with his whole fleet; hut returned the 
up in the air, though his army was notin same night, and went ashore with all his 
readiness to march, ran instantly towards the men at arms, and, silently and undiscovered 
walls, taking with him about thirty men only, inarched up to the walls. At the same time,’ 
and commanding the rest of the army to liis.ship8 rowed into the harbor with all po* 
follow him with all possible speed. When sible violence, coming on with much furv, 
he came thither, lie found the gate opened and with great shouts and outcries. The 
for him and entered with his thirty mep, Byzantines, thus surprised and astonished, 
ami about .twenty more light-armed men, who while they all hurried to the defence of their 
were come up to them. 'J hey wore no soon- port and shipping, gave opportunity to those 
er in the city, but he perceived the Selym- who favored the Athenians, securely tore- 
hriansaljarmed, coming down upon him ; so ceive Alcibiades into the city. Yet the 
that there was no hoi>e of escaping if he enterprise was not accomplished without 
staved to receive them; and, on the other fighting, for the Peloponnesians, Hncotinns, 
hand, having been always successful till that and Megarians not only repulsed those who 
day, wherever he commanded, he could not came out of the ships, and forced them on 
endure to be defeated andflv. So, requiring board again, but, bearing that the Athenians 
silence by sound of atruuipet, he commanded were entered on the other side, dr< \v up in 
one of his men to make proclamation that order, and went to meet them. Alcibiades, 
t ieSelymbnans should not take arms against however, gained the victory nfter some sharp 
the Athenians. This cooled such of the in- fighting, in which he himself had the. com- 
habitants as were fiercest for the fight, for maud of the right wing, and Theramene* 
tliev supposed that all their enemies were of the left, and took about three hundred, 

" ' 11 n *^e witlls, and it raised the hopes of who survived of the enemy, prisoners of war. 
others who were disjiosed to an accommoda- After the battle, not one of the Byzantines 
ion. Whilst they were parleying, and prop- Wa3 slain, or driven out of the city, according 
osi ions making on one side and the other, to the terms upon which the city was put 
Alcihiades’s whole army came up to the town, into his hands, that they should receive no 
lid now, conjecturing rightly, that the ,Se- prejudice in life or property. And thus 
ymbnans were well inclined to peace, and Aiiaxihius, being afterwards accused at 
' ann^ lest the city might be sacked by the Lacedsemon for this treason, neither disowned 
inracians, who came in great numbers to his nor professed to be ashamed of the action; 
ruiytoserve as volunteers, out of kindness for he urged that he was not a Laccdicinonian, 
will c ° mman ded them all to retreat but a Byzantine, and saw not Sparta, bu£ 

nl ilc i l • And upon the submission Byzantium, in extreme danger ; the city so 
inc e |i y .! n , n8 ’ k? 8ave< l them from be- blockaded that it was not possible to bring 
tnm " a j' °? - taking of them a sum of in any new provisions, and the Peloponnesians 
■ c ?’ a **d, after placing an Athenian gar- and Boeotians, who were in garrison, devout^ 

n in the town, departed. ing the old stores, whilst the Byzantines, 

», this action, the Athenian captains with their wives and children, were starving ; 

»iikm i Chalcedon concluded a treaty that he had not, therefore, betrayed his 
I “ f ““iiabazns upon these articles: That country to enemies, but had delivered it 
the out 5 lve . t * >em a sum °t money ; that from the calamities of war, and had but 
alc * < !° man8 should return to the sub- followed the example of the most worthy 
jecnon of Athens; and that the Athenians Lacedaemonians, who esteemed nothing to 
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be honorable and just, but what was profit¬ 
able for their country. The Lacedaemonians, 
upon hearing his defence, respected it, and 
discharged all that that were accused. 

And now Alcibiades began to desire to 
see his native country again, or rather to 
show his fellow-citizens a person who had 
gained so many victories for them. He set 
sail for Athens, the ship that accompanied 
him being adorned with great numbers of 
shields and other spoils, and towing after 
them many galleys taken from the enemy, 
and the ensigns and ornaments of many 
others which lie had sunk and destroyed; all 
of them together amounting to two hundred. 
Little credit, perhaps, can be given to what 
Dnris the Samian, who professed to -be de¬ 
scended from Alcibiades, adds that Clirvso- 
gonus, who had gained a victory at the 1’y- 
tliiau games, played upon his flute for the 
galleys, whilst the oars kept time with the 
music; and that Callippides, the tragedian, 
attired in his buskins, his purple robes, and 
other ornaments used in the theatre, gave 
the word to the rowers, and that the admiral 
galley entered into the port with a purple 
sail. Neither Theopompus, nor Kphorus, 
nor Xenophon, mention them. Nor, indeed, 
is it credible, that one who returned from so 
long an exile, and such variety of misfor¬ 
tunes, should come home to his countrymen 
in the style of revellers breaking up from 
a drinking-party. On the contrary, lie 
entered the harbor full of fear, nor vvou^d he 
venture to go on shore, till, standing on the 
deck, lie saw Kiiryptolemus, his cousin, and 
others of his friends and acquaintance, wiio 
were ready to receive him, and invited him 
to land. As soon as he was landed, the 
multitude who came out to meet him scarce¬ 
ly seemed so much as to see any of the other 
captains, but came in throngs about Alci¬ 
biades, and saluted him with loud acclam- 
mations, and still followed him; those wiio 
could press near him crowned him witii gar¬ 
lands, and tiiey who could not come up so 
close yet stayed to behold him afar off, and 
the old men pointed him out, and showed 
him to tlie young ones. Nevertheless, this 
public joy was mixed with some tears, and 
the present happiness was allayed by the 
remembrances of the miseries they had en¬ 
dured. They made reflections, that they 
could not have so unfortunately miscarried 
ip Sicily, or been defeated in any of their 
other expectations, if they had left tile man¬ 
agement of their affairs formerly, and the 
ommand of their forces, to Alcibiades, 
ince, upon his undertaking the adminstra- 
tion, when they were in a manner driven 
from the sea, and could scarce defend the 
suburbs of their city by land, anil, at the 
same time, were miserably distracted with 
intestine factions, he had raised them up 
from this low and deplorable condition, and 
had not only restored them to their ancient 


dominion of the sea, but had also made their 
everywhere victorious over their enemies ,,, 
land. 

There had been a decree for recalling him 
from his banishment already passed by tin 
people, at the instance of Critias, the sou m 
Callseschrus, as appears by his elegies, in 
which he puts Alcibiades in mind of this 
service:— 

• 

From my proposal did that edict come, 

Which from your tedious exile brought you home; 

The public vote at first was moved by me, 

And my voice put the seal to the decree. 

The people being summoned to an assembly, 
Alcibiades came in amongst them, and fiiVt 
bewailed and lamented his own sufferings, 
and, in gentle terms complaining of the 
usage he had received, imputed all to ins 
hard fortune, and some ill genius that at¬ 
tended him: then he spoke at large of their 
prospects, and exhorted them to courage 
and good hope. The people crowned him 
with crowns of gold, and created him gener¬ 
al, both at land and sea, with absolute pow¬ 
er. They also made a decree that his estate 
should be restored to him, and that the Ku- 
molpidce and the holy herald should ab¬ 
solve him from the curses which they had 
solemnly pronounced against him by .sen¬ 
tence of the people. Which when all the 
rest obeyed, Theodoras, the high-priest, 
excused himself, ‘‘For,” said he, “ if he is 
innocent, I never cursed him.” 

But notwithstanding the affairs of Alci¬ 
biades wont so prosperously, and so much 
to his glory, yet many were still somewhat 
disturbed, and looked upon the time of his 
arrival to he ominous. For on the day that 
he came into the port, tin; feast of the god¬ 
dess Minerva, which they call the Plynteria, 
was kept. It is the twenty-fifth day of 
Thargelion, when the PraxierghUe solem¬ 
nize their secret rites, taking all the orna¬ 
ments from off her image, and keeping the 
part of the temple where it stands close cov¬ 
ered. Hence tin; Athenians esteem this day 
most inauspicious, and never undertake any 
thing of importance upon it; and, therefore, 
they imagined that the goddess did not re¬ 
ceive Alcibiades graciously and propitiously, 
thus hiding her face and rejecting him. 
Yet, notwithstanding, everything succeeded 
according to his wish. When the one hun¬ 
dred galleys, that were to return with him. 
were fitted" out and ready to sail, an honor¬ 
able zeal detained him till the celebration of 
the mysteries was over. For ever sine* 
Decelea had been occupied, as the enemy 
commanded the roads leading from Athens 
to Eleusis, the procession, being conducted 
by sea, had not been performed with any 
proper solemnity: they were forced to omit 
the sacrifices and dances and other holy cer¬ 
emonies, which had usually been performed 
in the way, when they led forth Iacchus. 
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Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be a believe it was through want of rower. For 
glorious action, which would do honor to the they thought nothing was too hard for him 
gods and gain him esteem with men, if he if he went about it in good earnest Thev 
restored the ancient splendor to these rites, fancied, every day, that they should hear 
escorting the procession again by land, and news of the reduction of Chios and of the 
protecting it with his army in the face of the rest of Ionia, and grew impatient that 
enemy. For either, if Agis stood still and things were not effected as fast and as ran- 
did not oppose, it would very much diminish idly as they could wish for them They 
and obscure his reputation, or, in the other never considered how extremely money was 
alternative, Alcibiades would engage in a wanting, and that, having to earn- on war 
holy war, in the cause of the gods, and in with an enemy who had supplies of all 
defence of the most saciwd and solemn cere- ! things from a great king, lie was often fore- 
monies: and this in the sight of his country, ed to quit his armament, in order to procure 
where he should have all his fellow-citizens ; money and provisions for the subsistence of 
witnesses of his valor. As soon as he had his soldiers. This it was which gave ooca- 
n-solved upon tills design, and had column- siou for the last accusation which was made 
moated it to the Kumolpidte and heralds, he against him. For Eysamler, being sent from 
placed sentinels on the tops of the hills, and Eaoediemoii with a commission to be •idmi- 
nt the break of day sent forth his scouts. ! ml of their fleet, and being furnished |,y 
And then taking with him the priests and Cyrus with a great sum of money gave every 
initiates and the Initiators, and encompass- sailor four ohuls a day, whereas More thev 
ing tin in with his soldiers, he conducted had but three. Aleii.iades eonl.I hardly „|- 
them with great order and profound silence; low his men three ohols, and therefore was 
an august and venerable procession, wherein constrained to go into Curia to furnish hii.Y- 

all who did not envy him said he performed self with money. He left .... „r ,i. e 

at once the office of a high-priest and of a llegt, in Ids absence, to Antioehus, an expe- 
genera 1 . I lie enemy did not dare to attempt ! rieneed seaman, but rash and inconsiderate 
run thing against them, and thus he brought who had express orders from Alcibiades not 
them back ill safety to the city I’pon to engage, though tlm enemy provoked him. 

which, as he was exalted m his own thought, But lie slighted and disregarded these dir. 

so the opinion which the. people had of his fions to that degree, that, having made 
conduct was raised to that degree, tlujt they ready his own galley and another, lie stood 
looked up.,,, their armies as irresistible and for Ephesus, where‘tlm enemy lav and as 

1 11V 1 tli'l I > 1 <* wlilli* li*» mtiini •« 11 < 1 11< 1 1.: i f l. r. - aii i „•.. r ’ ’ 


111 . . r 1 . •.* .mu iiimiiHT, lie sl.OO(| 

looked »|»i„ their armies as irresislible ami lor Ephesus, where Urn enemy lav and as 
invincible while he commanded them; and he sailed before the heads of their galleys- 
he so won, indeed, upon the lower and use,l every provocation possible, both m 

meaner sort of people, that they passionately words and .. Eysander at first man- 

desired to have him “ tyrant ” over them, ned out a few ships, ami i„,rsued him. lint 
and some ot hem did not scruple to tell him all the Athenian ships coming in to his „s- 
«o, and to advise him to put himself out of sistance, Eysander, also, brought uj his whole 
th. leach „t envy, by ahull slung the laws licet, which gained an entire victory, lie 
; . ' of the people, and sup- slew Antioehus himself, took many men 

pressing the talkers that were ruining and ships, and erected a trophy ^ 
i,: 1 :;, 1 ’!!'■- tl,at so h " act and take upon As soon as Ab-il.iades heard' this news, ho 

limi the maiiageme.it of affairs, without returned to .Samos, and loosing (rum hence 
landing in fear of being called to an an- with his whole licet, came and ottered battle 
°VJ 1 , , . •» Eysander. lint Evsander, content with 

now tar his own inclinations led him to the victory he had gained, would not stir 
,,'ir p sovereign power, is uncertain, but Amongst others in the army who hated Al- 
v -re "so , co, ' sl| lerable persons in the city eibiades, ’I lirasyhnhis, the son of Tlirason, 
r-ned n much afraid of it, that they hast- was Ins l,articular enemy, and went piirisme- 
i him on ship-board as speedily as they ly to Athens to accuse him, and to exaspe- 


• .. x ,| V, * v Him, Him to r*x.lMixv» 

a I'!’“ 1 " tl "K the colleagues whom he rate his enemies in the city against him. 
i se. and allowing him all other things as Addressing the people, he represented that 
fleet Of ■ . 1 hereupon he set sail with a Alcibiades had ruined their affairs and lost 

All , hum!red ships, and, arriving at their ships by mere self-conceited mgl-et of 

as Y n ’.i -‘i I i e . fo,Ight w >th and ‘h'fcated his duties, committing the government of 

««* 'Veil the in 1mKifaufo uc r .; . • t * i * . . 


<11 the inhabitants as the Lacedaemoni- the 


army, in his absence, to men who 


o no « . . , , ... ••• Ml ill) L r ain- 

‘ . p ♦ u a ^ lst 7 1 them - H, ‘ did ,,ofc * how - ed his favor by drinking ripd scurrilous talk- 
c,t y ;whlch pave the first oc- inp, whilst he wandered up and down at 
w enemies for all their accusations pleasure to raise money, giving himself up 
ruin Tv m Certainl . v ’ if eVRr was to every sort of luxury and excel s amongst 

■run by his own glory, it was Alcibiades. the courtesans of Aby.los ami Ionia, at a 
• nts continual success had produced such time when the enemy’s navy were on the 
he fli'j • hls courage and conduct, that if watch close at hand. It was also objected 
, ln an >' thing ho undertook, it was to him, that he hail fortified a castle near 
puted to his neglect, and no one would Bisanthe in Thrace, for a safe retreat for 
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himself, as one that either could not, oj 
would not, live in his own country. The 
Athenians gave credit to these informations, 
and showed the resentment and displeasure 
which they had conceived against him', by 
choosing other generals. 

As soon as Aleibiades heard of this, he 
immediately forsook the army, afraid of 
what might follow ; and, collecting a body 
of mercenary soldiers, made war upon his 
own account against those Thracians who 
called themselves free, and acknowledged no 
king. By this means he amassed to him¬ 
self a considerable treasure. and, at the same 
time, secured the bordering Greeks from 
the incursions of the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the 
new-made generals, were at that time post¬ 
ed at Aigospotami, with all the ships which 
the Athenians had left. From whence they 
were used to go out to sea every morning, 
and offer battle to Lysander, who lay near 
Lampsacus ; and when they had done so, 
returning back again, lay, all the rest of the 
day, carelessly and without order, in con¬ 
tempt of the enemy. Aleibiades, who \\as 
not far off, did not think so slightly of their 
danger, nor neglect to let them know it, but, 
mounting his horse, came to the generals, 
and represented to them that they had cho¬ 
sen a very inconvenient station, where there 
was no safe harbor, and where they were 
distant from any town; so that they were 
Constrained to send for their necessary pro¬ 
visions as far as Sestos. lie also pointed 
out to them their carelessness in suffering 
the soldiers, when they went ashore, to dis¬ 
perse and wander up and down at their 
pleasure, while the enemy’s fleet, under the 
command of one general, and strictly obedi¬ 
ent to discipline, lay so very near them. He 
advised them to remove the fleet to Sestos. 
But the admirals not only disregarded what 
belaid, but Tydeus, with insulting expres- 
siiuld ^commanded him to be gone, saying, 
tint i s> afjiothe, l” 11, others, had the command 
of tie.vet s’fS- Aleibiades, suspecting some¬ 
thing ol mefihery i n them, departed, and told 
his friemf.-e yd° accompanied him out of the 
camp, that it- the generals had not used him 
with such insupportable contempt, he would 
within a few days have forced the Lacedae¬ 
monians, however unwilling, either to have 
fought the Athenians at sea or to have 
deserted their ships. Some looked upon 
this as a piece of ostentation only ; others 
said, the tiling was probable, for that he 
might have brought down by land great 
Yiumbers of the Thracian cavalry and arch¬ 
ers, to assault and disorder them in their 
camp. The event, however, soon made it 
evident how rightly he had judged of the 
errors which the Athenians committed. For 
Lysander fell upon them on a sudden, when 
they least suspected it, with such fury that 
C-onon alone, with eight galleys, escaped 


hint; all the rest, which were about two hun¬ 
dred, he took and carried away, together 
with three thousand prisoners, whom he put 
to death. And within a short time after, 
he took Athens itself, burnt all the ships 
which he found there, and demolished their 
long walls. 

After this, Aleibiades, standing in dread 
of the Lacedaemonians, who were now mas¬ 
ters both at sea and land, retired into’Bi- 
thynia. lie sent thither great treasure he. 
fore him, took mtfch with him, but left 
much more in the castle where he had before 
resided. But he lost great part of his 
wealth in Bithynia, being robbed by some 
Thracians who lived in those parts, and 
thereupon determined to go to the court of 
Artaxerxes, not doubting but that the king, 
if he would make trial of his abilities, would 
find him not inferior to Themistocles, be¬ 
sides that he was recommended by a more 
honorable cause. For lie went, not as 
Themistocles did, to offer his service against 
his fellow-citizens, but against their enemies, 
and to implore the king’s aid for the defence 
of his country. He concluded that Pharnaba- 
zus would most readily procure him a safe 
conduct, and therefore went into Phrygia 
tohim, and continued to dwell there some 
time, paying him great respect, and being 
honorably treated by him. The Athenians, 
in the, mean time, were miserably afflicted 
at their loss of empire ; but when they were 
deprived of liberty also, and Lysander set up 
thirty despotic rulers in the city, in their 
ruin now they began to turn to those 
thoughts which, while safety was vet possible, 
they would not entertain ; they acknowledged 
and bewailed their former errors and follies, 
and judged this second ill-usage of Alcibia- 
des to be of all the most inexcusable. For 
he was rejected, without any fault commit¬ 
ted by himself, and only because they were 
incensed against his subordinate for having 
shamefully lost a few ships, they much more 
shamefully deprived the commonwealth of 
its most valiant and accomplished general. 
Yet in this sad state of affairs, they had still 
some faint hopes left them, nor would they 
utterly despair of the Athenian common¬ 
wealth, while Aleibiades was safe. For they 
persuaded themselves that if before, when 
he was an exile, he could not content him¬ 
self to live idly and at ease, much less now, 
if he could find any favorable opportunity, 
would he endure the insolence of the Lace- 
d;emonians, and the outrages of the Thirty. 
Nor was it an absurd thing in the people 
to entertain such imaginations, when the 
Thirty themselves were so very solicitous to 
be informed and to get intelligence of all his 
actions and designs. In fine, Critias repre¬ 
sented to Lysander that the Lacedaemonians 
could never securely enjoy the dominion of 
Greece, till the Athenian democracy waa 
absolutely destroyed; and, though now the 
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people of Athens seemed quietly and, pa¬ 
tiently to submit to so small a number of 
iroveruors, yet so long as Aleibiades lived, 
the knowledge of this fact would never suffer 
them to acquiesce in their present circum¬ 
stances. 

Vet Lysander would not be prevailed upon 
bv these representations, till at last he receiv¬ 
ed secret orders from the magistrates of Lace- 
daftnon, expressly requiring him to get Alci- 
biades despatched : whether it was that they 
feared his energy and boldness in enterpris¬ 
ing what was hazardous, or that it was done 
to gratify king Agis. Upon receipt of this 
order, Lysander sent away a messenger to 
Pharnabazus, desiring him to put it in execu¬ 
tion. Pharnabazus committed the affair to 
Magauis, his brother, and to his uncle Susa- 
mithres. Aleibiades resided at that time 
in a small village in l’hrygia, together with 
Timaudra, a mistress of his. As he slept, 
lie had this dream: he thought himself attired 
in his mistress’s habit, and that she, holding 
him in her arms, dressed his head and paint¬ 
ed his face as if he had been a woman ; 
others say, lie dreamed that he saw M agajiis 
cut off his head and burn his body ; at any 
rate, it was but a little while before his 
death that he had these visions. Those 
who were sent to assassinate him had not 
courage enough to enter the house, but sur¬ 
rounded it first, and set it on fire. ^Vlcibi- 
ades, as soon as he perceived it, getting to¬ 
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gether great quantities of clothes and furni¬ 
ture, threw them upon the' fire to choke it, 
and, having wrapped his cloak about his 
left arm, and holding his naked sword in 
his right, he cast himself into the middle of 
the fire, and escaped securely through it be¬ 
fore his clothes were burnt. The barbar¬ 
ians, as soon as they saw him, retreated, and 
none of them durst stay to expect him, or 
to engage with him, but, standing at a dis¬ 
tance, thev slew him with their darts and 
arrows. When he was dead the barbarians 
departed, and Timaudra took up his dead 
body, and, covering and wrapping it up in 
her own robes, she buried it as decently ami 
as honorably as her circumstances would al¬ 
low. It is said, that the famous Lais, who 
was called the Corinthian, though she was a 
native of ilyccara, a small town in Sieilv, 
from whence she was brought a captive, was 
the daughter of this Timaudra. There are 
some who agree with this account of Alcibi- 
ades’s death in all points, expect that they 
impute the cause of it neither to Plmriiahaz- 
us, nor Lysander, nor the Lacedaemonians : 
hiit they say, he was keeping with him a 
young lady of a noble house, whom he had 
debauched, and that her brothers, not be¬ 
ing able to endure the indignity, set fire by 
night to the house where he was living, anil, 
as he endeavored to save himself from the 
flames, slew him with their darts, in the 
manner just related. 
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The patrician house of the Marcii in 
Koine produced many men of distinction, and 
among the rest, Ancus Marcius, grandson to 
u* umaby his daughter, and king after Tullus 
Hostilius, of the same family were also Pub¬ 
lius and Quintus Marcius, which two con¬ 
veyed into the city the best and most abundant 
supply of water they have at Rome. As like¬ 
wise Ceiisorinus, who, having been twice cho- 
c< ‘ nfi0r the people, afterwards himself 
induced them to make a law that nobody 
should bear that office twice. Rut Caius Mar¬ 
cias. of whom I now write, being left an or- 
1 ‘han, and brought up under the widowhood 
m his mother, has shown us by experience, 
that, although the early loss of a father may 
>e attended with other disadvantages, yet it 
can hinder none from being either virtuous or 
eminent in the world, aud that it is no obsta¬ 
cle to true goodness and excellence; however 
>aa men may be pleased to lay the blame of 
heir corruptions upon that misfortune and 
ne neglect of them in their minority. Xor 
is he less an evidence to the truth of their 
w h° conceive that a generous and 
orthy nature without proper discipline, like 


a rich soil without culture, is apt, with it, 
better fruits, to produce also much that is 
had and faulty. While tie* force and vigor 
of his soul, and a persevering constancy in all 
he undertook, led him successfully into many 
noble achievements, yet, on the other side, 
«lso, by indulging the vehemence of his pas¬ 
sion, and through an obstinate reluctance to 
yield or accommodate his humors and senti¬ 
ments to those* of a people about him, ho 
rendered himself incapable of acting and as¬ 
sociating with others. Those who saw with 
admiration how proof his nature was against 
all the softnesses of pleasure, the hardships of 
service, and the allurements of gain, while 
allowing to that universal firmness of his, tlie 
respective names of temperance, fortitude, 
and justice, yet, in the life of the citizen and 
the statesman, could not'choose but be dis¬ 
gusted at the severity and rugged ness of his 
deportment, and with his overhearing, haugh¬ 
ty, and imperious temper. Education and 
study, and the favors of the rnuses, confer no 
greater benefit on those that seek them, than 
these humanizing and civilizing lessons, 
which teach our natural qualities to submit 
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to the limitations prescribed % reason, and 
to avoid the wildness of extremes. 

Those were times at Rome in which that 
kind of worth was most esteemed which dis¬ 
played itself in military achievements ; one 
evidence of which we find in the Latin word 
for virtue, which is properly equivalent to 
manly conrage. As it valor and all virtue 
had been the same thing, they used as the 
common term the name of the particular ex¬ 
cellence. But Marcius, having a more pas¬ 
sionate inclination than any of that age for 
feats of war, began at once, from his very 
childhood, to handle arms ; and feeling that 
adventitious implements and artificial arms 
would effect little, and be of small use to 
such as have not their native and natural 
weapons well fixed and prepared for service, 
he so exercised and inured his body to all 
sorts of activity and encounter, that besides 
the lightness of a racer, he had a weight in 
close seizures and wrestlings with an enemy, 
from which it was hard for any to disengage 
himself; so that his competitors at home in 
displays of bravery, loath to own themselves 
inferior in that respect, were wont to ascribe 
their deficiencies to his strength of body, 
which they said no resistance and no fatigue 
could exhaust. 

The first time he went out to the wars, be¬ 
ing yet a stripling, was when Tarquinius 
Superbus, who had been king of Rome and 
was afterwards expelled, after many unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts, now entered upon his hist 
effort, and proceeded to hazard all as it were 
upon a single throw. A great number of the 
Latins ami other people of Italy joined their 
forces, and were marching with him toward 
the city, to procure his restoration ; not, 
however, so much out of a desire to serve and 
oblige Tarquin, as to gratify their own fear 
and envy at the increase of the Roman great¬ 
ness; which they were anxious to check and 
reduce. The armies met and engaged in a 
decisive battle, in the vicissitudes of which, 
Marcius, while fighting bravely in the dicta¬ 
tor’s presence, saw a Roman soldier struck 
down at a little distance, and immediately 
stepped in and stood before him, and slew his 
assailant. The general, after having gained 
the victory, crowned him for this act, one of 
the first, with a garland of oakdn branches; 
it being tile Roman custom thus to adorn 
those who had saved the life of a citizen ; 
whether that the law intended some special 
honor to the oak, in memory of the Arcadians, 
a people the oracle had made famous by the 
name of acorn-eaters; or whether the reason 
ot it was because they might easily, and in 
all places where they fought, have plenty of 
oak for that purpose ; or, finally, whether 
the oaken wreath, being sacred to Jupiter, 
the guardian of the city, might, therefore, be 
thought a proper ornament for one who pre¬ 
served a citizen. And the oak, in truth, is 
the tree which bears the most and the. pret¬ 


tiest* fruit of any that grow wild, and is the 
strongest of all that are under cultivation ■ 
its acorns were the principal diet of the first 
mortals, and the honey found in it gave 
them drink. I may say, too, it furnish'd 
fowl and other creatures as dainties, in pro¬ 
ducing mistletoe for birdlime to ensnare 
them.. In.this battle, meantime, it is stated 
that Castor and Pollux appeared, and imme¬ 
diately after the battle, were seen at Rome 
just by theffountain where their temple nmv 
stands, with their horses foaming with sweat, 
and told the news of the victory to the pro¬ 
le in the Forum. The fifteenth of July, 
eing the day of this conquest, became con¬ 
sequently a solemn holiday sacred to the 
Twin Brothers. 

It may be observed, in general, that when 
young men arrive early at fame and repute, 
if they are of a nature but slightly touched 
with emulation, this early attainment is apt 
to extinguish their thirst and satiate their 
small appetite ; whereas the first distinctions 
of more solid and weighty characters do hut 
stimulate and quicken them and take them 
away, like a wind, in the pursuit of honor; 
they look upon these marks and testimonies 
to their virtue not as a recompense received 
for what they have, already done, but as a 
pledge given by themselves of what they 
will perform hereafter, ashamed now to for¬ 
sake or underlive the credit they have won, 
or, rather, not to exceed and obscure all 
that is gone before by the lustre of their 
following actions. Marcius, having a spirit 
of this noble make, was ambitious always to 
surpass himself, and did nothing, how ex¬ 
traordinary soever, blit lie thought he was 
bound to outdo it at the next occasion ; ami 
ever desiring to give continual fresh in¬ 
stances of his prowess, he added one ex¬ 
ploit to another, and heaped up trophies 
upon trophies, so as to make it matter of 
contest also among his commanders, the 
later still vying with the earlier, which 
should pay him the greatest honor and speak 
highest in his commendation. Of all the nu¬ 
merous wars and conflicts in those days 
there was not one from which he returned 
without laurels and rewards. And, Whereas 
others made glory the end of their during, 
the end of his glory was his mother’s glad¬ 
ness ; the delight she took to hear him prais¬ 
ed and to see him crowned, and her weeping 
for joy in his embraces, rendered him, in 
his own thoughts, the most honored and 
most happy person in the world. Epami- 
nondas is similarly said to have acknowl- 
edeged his feeling, that it was the greatest 
felicity of his whole life that his father and 
mother survived to hear of his successful 
generalship and his victory at Leuctra. And 
he had the advantage, indeed, to have both 
his parents partake with him, and enjoy the 
pleasure of his good fortune. But Marcius, 
believing himself bound to pay his mother 
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Volumnia all that gratitude and duty which 
would hare belonged to his father, had he 
also been alive, could never satiate himself 
in his tenderness and respect to her. He 
took a wife, also, at her request and -wish, 
and continued, even after he had children, 
to live still with his mother, without parting 
families. . , 

The repute of his integrity and courage 
had, by this time, gained him,a considerable 
influence and authority in Home, when the 
senate, favoring the wealthier citizens, be¬ 
gan to be at variance with the common peo¬ 
ple, who made sad complaints of the rigor¬ 
ous and iuhuman usage they received from 
the money-lenders. For as many as were 
behind with them, and had any sort of prop¬ 
erty, they stripped of all they had, bv the 
way of pledges and sales; and sucn as 
through former exactions were reduced al¬ 
ready to extreme indigence, and had nothing 
more to be deprived of these they led away 
in person and put their bodies under con¬ 
straint, notwithstanding the scars and 
wounds that they could show in attestation 
of their public services in numerous cam¬ 
paigns ; the last of •which had been against 
the Sabines, which they undertook upon a 
promise made by their rich creditors that 
they would treat them with more gentleness 
for the future, Marcus Valerius, the consul, 
having, by order from the senate, engaged 
also for the performance of it. Hut when, 
after they had fought courageously and 
beaten the enemy, there was, nevertheless, 
no moderation or forbearance used, and the 
senate also professed to remember nothing 
of that agreement, and sat without testify¬ 
ing the least concern to see them dragged 
away like slaves and their goods seized upon 
as formerly, there began now to be open 
disorders and dangerous meetings in the 
city ; and the enemy, also, aware of the 
popular confusion, invaded and laid waste 
the country. And when the consuls now 
gave notice, that all who were of an ago to 
war arms should make their personal ap¬ 
pearance, but found no one regard the sum¬ 
mons, the members of the government, then 
coining to consult what course should he 
taken, ‘were themselves again divided in 
opinion : some thought it most advisable to 
comply a little in favor of the poor, by re¬ 
laxing their overstrained rights, and miti¬ 
gating the extreme rigor of the law, while 
others withstood this proposal; MaVcius in 
particular, with more vehemence than the 
vest, alleging that the business of money on 
either side was not the main thing in ques¬ 
tion, urged that this disorderly proceeding 
was but the first insolent step towards open 
revolt against the laws, which it would be¬ 
come the wisdom of the government to 
check at the earliest moment. 

There had been frequent assemblies of 
*ne whole senate, within a small compass of 
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time, about this difficulty, but without any 
certain issue ; the poor commonalty, there¬ 
fore, perceiving there was likely to be no 
redress of therr grievances, on a sudden 
collected in a body, and, encouraging each 
other in their resolution, forsook the citv 
with one accord, and seizing the hill which 
is now called the Holy Mount, sat down by 
the river Anio, without committing any sort 
of violence or seditious outrage, but merely 
exclaiming, as they went along, that they 
had this long time past been, in fact, ex| ell- 
ed and excluded from the city by the cruelty 
of the rich ; that Italy would everywhere 
afford them the benefit of air and water and 
a place of burial, which was all they could 
expect in the city, unless it were, perhaps, 
the privilege of being wounded and killed 
in time of war for the defence of their credit¬ 
ors. The senate, apprehending the conse¬ 
quences, sent the most moderate and popular 
men of their own order to treat with them. 

Menenius Agrippa, their chief spokesman, 
after much entreaty to the people,.and much 
plain speaking on behalf of the senate, cou- 
chuled, at length, with the celebrated fable. 
“It once happened,” he said, “ that all the 
other met tillers of a man mutinied against 
the stomach, which they accused as the only 
idle, uncontributing part in the whole body, 
while the rest were put to hardships ami tho 
expense of much labor to supply and minister 
to its appetites. Tho stomach, however, 
merely ridiculed the silliness of the members, 
who appeared not to be aware that tho 
stomach certainly does receive the general 
nourishment, but only to return it again, 
and redistribute it amongst the rest. Such 
is the case,” he said, “ye citizens, be¬ 
tween you and the senate. The counsels 
and plans that are there duly digested, con¬ 
vey and secure to allof you your proper benefit 
and support.’’ 

A reconciliation ensued, the senate acced¬ 
ing to the request of the people for the an¬ 
nual election of five protectors for those in 
’need of succor, the same that are now called 
the tribunes of the people ; and the first two 
they pitched upon were Junius llrutus and 
Sicinnius Vellutus,'their leaders in the se¬ 
cession. 

The city being thus united, the commons 
stood presently to their arms, and followed 
their commanders to the war with great 
alacrity. As for Marcius, though he s^as 
not a little vexed himself to see the populace 
prevail so far, and gain ground *of the seno- 
tom, and migiit observe many other patri¬ 
cians have the same dislike of the late corf- 
cessions, he yet besought them not to yield 
at least to the common people in the zeal and 
forwardness they now snowed for their coun¬ 
try’s service, but to prove that they were su¬ 
perior to them, not so much in power and 
riches, as in merit and worth. 

The Romans were nojr at war with the 
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Volscian nation, -whose principal city was 
Corioli ; when, therefore, Cominius the con¬ 
sul had invested this important place, the 
rest of the Volscians, fearing it would be ta¬ 
ken, mustered up whatever force they could 
from all parts, to relieve it, designing to give 
the Homans battle before the city, and so at¬ 
tack them on both sides. Cominius, to avoid 
this inconvenience, divided his army, inarch¬ 
ing himself with one body to encounter the 
Volscians on their approach from without, 
and leaving Titus Lartius, one of the bravest 
Romans of his time, to command the other 
and continue the siege. Those within Cor¬ 
ioli, despising now the smallness of their 
number, made a sally upon them, and pre¬ 
vailed at first, and pursued the Romans into 
their trenches. Here it was that Marcius, 
flying out with a slender company, and cut¬ 
ting those in pieces that first engaged him, 
obliged the other assailants to slacken their 
speed; and then, with loud cries, called up¬ 
on the Romans to renew the battle. For he 
had, what Cato thought a great point in a 
soldier, not only strength of hand and stroke, 
but also a voice and look that of themselves 
were a terror to an enemy. Divers of his 
own party now rallying and making up to 
him, the enemies soon retreated ; but Mar¬ 
cius, not content to see them draw off and 
retire, pressed hard upon the rear, and drove 
them, as they fled away in haste, to the very 
gates of their, city ; .where, perceiving the 
Romans to fall back from their pursuit, 
beaten off by the multitude of darts poured 
in upon them from the walls, and that 
none of his followers had the hardiness 
to think of falling in pellmell among the 
fugitives and so entering a city full of ene¬ 
mies in arms, he, nevertheless, stood and 
urged them to the attempt, crying out, that 
fortune had now set open Corioli,‘not so 
much to shelter the vanquished, as to receive 
the conquerors. Seconded by a few that 
were willing to venture with him, he bore 
along through the crowd, made good his 
passage, and thrust himself into the gate 
through the midst of them, nobody at first 
daring to resist him. But when the citizens 
on looking about, saw that a very small 
number had entered, they now took courage, 
and came up and attacked them. A com hat 
ensued of the most extraordinary description, 
in which Marcius, by strength of hand, and 
swiftness of foot, and daring ot soul, over¬ 
powering every one that he assailed, succeed¬ 
ed in driving the enemy to seek refuge, for 
the most part, in the interior of the town, 
While the remainder submitted, aud threw 
down their arms ; thus affording Lartius 
abundant opportunity to bring in the rest of 
the Romans with ease and safety. 

Corioli being thus surprised and taken, the 
greater part of the soldiers employed them¬ 
selves in spoiling and pillaging it, while 
Marcius indignantly reproached them, and 


exclaimed that it was a dishonorable and 
unworthy thing, when the consul and 
their fellow citizens had now perhaps en¬ 
countered the other Volscians, and were 
hazarding their lives in battle, basely to mis¬ 
spend the time in running up and down for 
booty, and, under a pretence of enriching 
themselves, keep out of danger. Few paid 
him any attention, but, putting himself at 
the head of those, he took the road by winch 
the consul’s army had marched before him 
encouraging his companions, and beseeching 
them, as they went along, not to give up, and 
praying often to the gods, too, that he might 
be so happy as to arrive before the fight was 
over, and come seasonably up to assist Co- 
minius, and partake in the peril of the action. 

It was customary with the Romans of that 
age, when they were moving into battle ar¬ 
ray, and were on the point of taking up their 
bucklers, and girding their coats^ibout them, 
to make at the same time an unwritten will, 
or verbal testament, and to name who should 
be their heirs, in the hearing of three or four 
witnesses. In this precise posture Marcius 
found them at his arrival, the enemy being 
advanced within view. 

They were not a little disturbed by his first 
appearance, seeing him covered with blood 
and sweat, and attended with a small train ; 
but when he hastily made up to the consul 
with gladness in his looks, giving him his 
hand, and recounting to him how the city 
had been taken, and when they saw Comin- 
ius also embrace and salute him, every one 
took fresh heart ; those that were near 
enough hearing, and those that were at a 
distance guessing, what had happened ; and 
all cried out to be led to battle. First, how¬ 
ever, Marcius desired to know of him how the 
Volscians had arrayed their army, and where 
they had placed their best men, and on 
his answering that he took the troops of the 
Antiates in the centre to be their prime war¬ 
riors, that would yield to none in bravery, 
“ Let me demand and obtain of you,” said 
Marcius, “ that we may be posted against 
them.” The consul granted the request, 
with much admiration for his gallantry. Ami 
when the conflict began by the soldiers dart¬ 
ing at each other, and Marcius * sallied 
out before the rest, the Volscians opposed to 
him were not able to make head against him; 
wherever he fell in, he broke their ranks, 
and made a lane through them; but the par¬ 
ties turning again, and enclosing him on 
each side with their weapons, the consul, who 
observed the danger he was in, despatched 
some of the choicest men he had for his res¬ 
cue. The conflict then growing warm and 
sharp about Marcius, and many falling dead 
in a little space, the Romaits bore so hard 
upon the enemies, and pressed them with 
such violence, that they forced them at length 
to abandon their ground, and to quit the 
field. And, going now to prosecute the vie- 
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torv they besought Marcius, tired out with 
hU toils; and faint and heavy through the 
loss of blood, that he would retire to the 
camp. He replied, however, that weariness 
was not for conquerors, and joined with them_ 
in the pursuit. The rest of the VolsciaA" 
armv was in like manner defeated, great 
numbers killed, and no less taken captive. 

The day after, when Marcius, with the 
rest of the army, presented themselves at the 
consul’s tent, Cominius rose, and having 
rendered all due acknowledgment to the gods 
for the success of that enterprise turned 
next to Marcius, and first of all delivered the 
strongest encomium upon his rare exploits 
which he had partly been an eye-witness of 
himself, in the late battle, and had partly 
learned from the testimony of Lartius. And 
then he required him to choose a tenth part 
of all the treasure and horses and captives 
that had fallen into their hands, before any 
division should be made to others ; besides 
which, he made him the special present of a 
horse with trappings and ornaments, in hon¬ 
or of his actions. The whole army applaud¬ 
ed ; Marcius, however, stepped forth, and 
deelaring his thankful acceptance of the horse, 
and his gratification at the praises of his 
general, said, that all other things, which he 
could only regard rather as mercenary advan¬ 
tages than any significations of honor, he 
must waive, and should be content with the 
ordinary proportion of such rewards'. “ I 
have only,” said he, “one special grace to 
beg, and this I hope you will not deny me. 
There was a certain hospitable friend of 
mine among the Volscians, a man of probity 
am! virtue, who is become a prisoner, and 
from former wealth and freedom is now re¬ 
duced to servitude. Among his many mis¬ 
fortunes let my intercession redeem him from 
the one of being sold as a common slave.” 
bucli a refusal and such a request oil the 
part of Marcius were followed with yet loud¬ 
er acclamations ; and he had many more ad¬ 
mirers of this generous superiority to avarice, 
than of the bravery he had shown in battle. 
The very persons who conceived some envy 
and despite to see him so specially honored, 
could not but acknowledge, that one who so 
nobly ceuld refuse reward, was beyond others 
worthy to receive it; and were n.ore charm¬ 
ed with that virtue which made him despise 
advantage, than with any of those former 
actions that have gained him his title to it. 

It is the higher accomplishment to use money 
well than to use arms; but not to need it is 
more noble than to use it. 

When the noise of approbation and applause 
ceased, Cominius, resuming, said, “It is Idle 
I®“°w-soldier8, to force and obtrude those 
other gifts of ours on one who is unwilling 
to accept them; let us therefore, give him 
wie of such a kind that he cannot well reject 
jt; let us pass a vote. I mean, that he shall 
Hereafter bo called Coriolanos, unless you 


thiiTk that his performance at Corioli haa 
itself anticipated any such resolution.” 
Hence, therefore, he had his third name of 
Coriolanus, making it all the plainer that 
Caius was a personal proper name, and the 
second, or surname, Marcius, one common 
to his house and family ; the third being a 
subsequent addition which used to be im¬ 
posed either from some particular act or for¬ 
tune, bodily characteristic, or good quality 
of the bearer. Just as the Greeks, too, gave 
additional names in old time, in some cases 
from some achievement, Soter, for example, 
and Callinicus; or personal appearance, as 
l’hyscon and Grypus ; good qualities, Euer- 
getes and l’hiladelphus ; good fortune, Ku- 
daiinon, the title of the second Iiattus. Sev¬ 
eral monarehs have also had names given 
them in mockery as Antigomis was calk'd 
Doson, and Ptolemy, Lathyrns. This sort 
of title wus yet more common among the 
Homans. One of the Metelli was surnamed 
Diadeinatus, because he walked about for 
a long time with a bandage on his head 
to conceal a scar; and another, of the same 
family, got the name of Celer, from the ra- 
piTlity he displayed in giving a funeral en¬ 
tertainment of gladiators within *a few 
days after his father’s death, his speed Slid 
energy ill doing which was thought extraor¬ 
dinary. There are some, too, who even at 
tliis day take names from certain casual in¬ 
cidents at their nativity ; a child that is 
born when his father is away from home is 
called Proculus ; or Postumiis, if after his 
decease; and when twins come into tlio 
world, and one dies at the birth, the survi¬ 
vor has the name of Vopiscus. From bodily 
peculiarities they derive not only their Syllas 
and Nigers, but their Ga ei and Clatidii ; 
wisely endeavoring to accustom their people 
not to reckon either the loss of sight, or any 
other bodily misfortune, as a matter of dis¬ 
grace to them, but to answer to such names 
without shame, as if they were really their 
own. But this discussion better befits anoth¬ 
er place. 

The war against the Volscians was no 
sootier at an end, than the jKipular orators re¬ 
vived domestic troubles, and raised another 
sedition, without any new cause of com¬ 
plaint or just grievance to proceed upon, 
but merely turning the very mischiefs that 
unavoidably ensued from their former con¬ 
tests into a pretext against the patricians. 
The greatest part of their arable land hid 
been left unsown and without .tillage, and 
the time of war allowing them no means or 
leisure to import provision from other coun¬ 
tries, there was an extreme scarcity. The 
movers of the people then observing, that 
there was no com to be bought, and that, • 
if there had been they had no money to buy 
it, began to calumniate the wealthy with false 
stories and whisper it about, as if they, out of 
malice, had purposely contrived the famine. 
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Meanwhile, there came an embassy from 
the Velitrani, proposing to deliver up their 
city to the Romans, and desiring they would 
send some new inhabitants to people it, as 
a late pestilential disease had swept away so 
many of the natives, that there was hardly 
a tenth part remaining of their whole com¬ 
munity. This necessity of the Velitrani 
was considered by all more prudent people 
as most opportune in the present state of 
affairs; since the dearth made it needful to 
ease the city of its superfluous members, and 
they were in hope also, at the same time, to 
dissipate the gathering sedition by ridding 
themselves of the more violent and heated 
partisans, and discharging, so to say, the 
elements of disease and disorder in the 
state. The consuls, therefore, singled out 
such citizens to supply the desolation at 
Velitrae, and gave notice to others, that they 
should be ready to march against the Vol- 
scians, with the politic design of preventing 
intestine broils by employment abroad, and 
in tlie hope, that when rich as'well as poor, 
plebeians and patricians, should be mingled 
again in the same army and the same camp, 
and engage in one common service for the 
public, it would mutually dispose them to 
reconciliation and friendship. 

But Sicinnius and Brutus, the popular 
orators, interposed, crying out, that the con¬ 
suls disguised the most cruel and barbarous 
action in the world under that mild and 
plausible name of a colony, and were sim¬ 
ply precipitating so many poor citizens into 
a mere pit of destruction, bidding them 
settle down in a country where the air was 
charged with 'disease, and the ground covered 
with dead bodies, and expose themselves to 
the evil influence of a strange and angered 
deity. And then, as if it would not satisfy 
their hatred to destroy some by hunger, and 
offer others to the mercy of a plague, they 
must proceed to involve them also in a need¬ 
less war of their own making, that no ca¬ 
lamity might be wanting to complete the 
punishment of the citizens for refusing to 
submit to that of slavery to the lieh. 

By such addresses, the people were so 
possessed, that none of them would appear 
upon the consular summons to be enlisted 
for the war; and they showed entire aver¬ 
sion to the proposal for a new plantation ; 
bo that the senate was at a loss what to sav 
o^ do. But Marcius, who began now to 
bear himself higher and to feel confidence 
in his past actions, conscious, too, of the 
admiration of the best and greatest men of 
Rome, openly took the lead in- opposing 
the fav%rers of the people. The colony was 
despatched to .Velitrae, those that were 
chosen by lot being compelled to depart up¬ 
on high penalties; and when they obstinate¬ 
ly persisted in refusing to enroll' themselves 
for the Volscian service, he mustered up his 
own olients, and as many others as could be 


wrought upon by persuasion, and with these 
made inroad into the territories of the \ n 
tiates, where, finding a considerable quanti- 
ty of corn, and collecting much booty, both 
of cattle and prisoners, he reserved nothin,, 
for himself in private, but returned sate to 
Rome, while those that ventured out with 
him were seen laden with pillage, and tim¬ 
ing their prey before them. This sight fill! 
ed those that had stayed at home with*re¬ 
gret for their perverseness, with envv a t 
their fortunate fellow-citizens, and with’feel- 
ings of dislike to Marcius, and hostility to 
his growing reputation and power, which 
might probably be used against the popular 
interest. 

Not long after he stood for the consulship- 
when, however, the people began to relent 
and incline to favor him, being sensible 
what a shame it would be to repulse 
and affront a man of his birth and merit, 
after he had done them so many signal 
services. It was usual for those who stood 
for offices among them to solicit and address 
themselves personally to the citizens, present¬ 
ing themselves in the forum with the toga 
on alone, and no tunic under it; either t» 
promote their supplications by the humility 
of their dress, or that such as had received 
wriunds might more readily display those 
marks of their fortitude. Certainly, it was 
not out of suspicion of bribery and corruption 
that they required all such petitioners for 
their favor to appear ungirt and open, with¬ 
out any close garment ; as it was much later, 
and many ages after this, that buying and 
selling crept in at their elections, and money 
became an ingredient in the public suffrages; 
proceeding thence to attempt their tribunals, 
and even attack their camps, till, by hiring 
the valiant, and enslaving iron to silver, it 
grew master of the .state, and turned their 
commonwealth into a monarchy. For it 
was well and truly said that the-first de¬ 
stroyer of the liberties of a people is lie 
who first gave them bounties and largesses. 
At Rome the mischief seems to have stolen 
secretly in, and by little and little, not be¬ 
ing at once discerned and taken notice of. 
It is not certainly known who the man was 
that did there first either bribe the citizens, 
or corrupt the courts ; whereas, in Athens. 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to 
have been the first that gave money to the 
judges, when on his trial, toward tile latter 
end of the Peloponnesian war, for letting 
the fort of Pylos fall into the hands of the 
enemy ; in a period while the pure and gold¬ 
en race of men were still in possession of the 
Roman forum. 

. Marcius, therefore, as the fashion of can¬ 
didates was, showing the scars and gashes 
that were still visible on his body, from the 
many conflicts in which he had signalized 
himself during a service of seventeen years 
together, they were; so to say, put out of 
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countenance at this display of merit, and told by fhis means, would be delivered at once, 
one another that they ought iu common mod- both of its want and discord. A council, 
esty to create him consul. But when the therefore, beiug presently held, the people 
day of election was now oome, and Marcius came flocking about the senate-house, eager- 
appeared in the forum, with a pompous ly awaiting the issue of that deliberation, 
train of senators attending him, and the expecting that the market-prices would now 
patricians all manifested greater concern, be less oruel, and that what had come ns gift, 
and seemed to be exerting greater efforts, would be distributed ns such. There were 
than they had ever done.before on the like some within who so advised the senate ; hut 
occasion, the commons then fell off again Marcius, standing up, sharply inveighed 
from the kindness they had conceived for against those who spoke in favor of the nnil- 
liim, and in tho place of their late benevo- titude, calling them flatterers of the rabble, 
ience, began to feel something of indignation traitors to the nobility, and alleging, that, 
and envy ; passions assisted by the fear they by sueh gratifications, they did hut cherish 
entertained, that if a man of such aristo- those ill seeds of boldness and petulance 
cratic temper, and so influential among the that had been sown among the people, to 
patricians, should be invested with tire power their own prejudice, which they should have 
which that office would give him, he might done well to observe and stifle at their first 
employ it to deprive the people of all that appearance, and not have suffered the pie- 
liberty which was yet left them. In con- heians to grow so strong, by granting them 
elusion, they rejected Marcius. Two other magistrates of such authority as the tribunes, 
names were announced, to the. great morti- They were, indeed, even now formidable to 
fieation of the senators, who felt as if the the state, since every thing they desired was 
indignity reflected rather upon themselves granted them ; no constraint was put on 
than on Marcius. lie, for his part, could their will; they refused obedience to the cop¬ 
ilot boar the affront with any patience. He suls, and, overthrowing all law and nuigistra- 
had always indulged his temper, and had cyT gave the title of magistrate to their pri- 
regarded the proud and contentious element vate factious leaders. “ When things are 
of human nature as a sort of nobleness and come sueh a pass for us to sit here and de- 
magnanimity ; reason and discipline had cree largesses and bounties for them, like 
not imbued him with that solidity and those Greeks where the populace is supremo 
equanimity which enters so largely into the and absolute, what would it he else,” said 
virtues of the statesman. He had'never he, “ but to take their disobedience into pay 
learned how essential it is for anyone who and maintain it for the common ruin of us 
undertakes public business, and desires to all? They certainly cannot look upon theso 
di-al with mankind, to avoid above all things liberalities as a reward of public service, 

• ,llat Selt-will, which, as Plato says, belongs which they know they have so often deserted; 
to the family of solitude ; and to pursue, nor yet of those secessions, by which they 
above all things, that capacity so generally openly renounced their country; much less 
ridiculed, of submission to illtreatment. of the calumnies and slanders they have 
Marcius, straightforward and direct, and pos- been always so ready to entertain against 
sessed with the idea that to vanquish and the senate ; hut will rather conclude that a 
overhear all opposition is the true part of bounty which seems to have no other visible 
bravery, and never imagining that it was cause or reason, must needs lie the effect of 
the weakness and womanishness of his na- our fear and flattery; and will, therefore, 
lure that brokeout, so to say, in these ulcera- set no limit to their disobedience, nor ever 
turns of anger, retired, full of fury and bit- cease from disturbances and sedition. Con- 
terness against the people. The young pa- cession is mere madness ; if we have any 
tricians, too, all that were proudest and most wisdom and resolution at all, we. shall, on 
conscious of their noble birth, had always the contrary, never rest till we have, recover- 
>een devoted to his interest, and, adhering ed from them that 'ribunician power they 
to him now, with a fidelity that did him no have, extorted from us ; as living a plain sub¬ 
good, aggravated his resentment with the version of th6 consulship, and a perpetual 
expression of their indignation and condo- ground of separation in our city that is no 
Pn ,? e ' He had been their captain, and their longer one, ns heretofore, hut has in this re- 
” 1 ! ln g instructor in the arts of war, when ceivcd such a wound and rupture, as fs 
on upon expeditions, and their model in never likely to close and unite again, or 
mat true emulation and love of excellence suffer us to be of one mind, and to give over 
<jch makes men extol, without envy or inflaming our distempers, and being a tor-' 
jealousy, each other’s brave achievements. ment to each other.” 

In the midst of these distempers, a large, Marcius, with much more to this purpose, 
quantity of corn reached Borne, a great part succeeded, to an extraordinary degree, in 
■ought up in Italy, but an equal amount inspiring the younger men with the same 
uit as a present from Syracuse, from Gelo, furious sentiments, and had almost all the 
wen rejgning there., _ Many began now to wealthy on his side, who cried him up as tha 
°ope well of their affairs, supposing the city, only person their city had, superior alike to 
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force and flattery; some of the older men, 
however, opposed him, suspecting the conse¬ 
quences. As, indeed, there came no good of 
it; for the tribunes, who were present, per¬ 
ceiving how the proposal of Marcius took, 
ran out into the crowd with exclamations, 
calling on the plebeians to stand together, 
and come in to their assistance. The assem¬ 
bly met, and soon became tumultuous. The 
sum of what Marcius had spoken, having 
been reported to the people, excited them to 
such fury, that they were ready to break in 
upon the senate. The tribunes prevented 
this, by laying all the blame on Coriolanus, 
whom, therefore, they cited by their messen¬ 
gers to come before’ them, and defend him¬ 
self. And win n he contemptuously repulsed 
the officers who brought him the summons, 
they came themselves, with the iEdiles, or 
overseers of the market, proposing to carry 
him away by force, and, accordingly, began 
to lay hold on his person. The patricians, 
however, coming to his rescue, not only thrust 
off the tribunes, but also beat the rEdiles, 
that were their seconds in the quarrel; night 
approaching, put an end to the contest. 
But, as soon as it was day, the consuls, ob¬ 
serving the people to be highly exasperated, 
and that they ran from all quarters and 
gathered in the forum, were afraid for the 
whole city, so that, convening the senate 
afresh, they desired them to advise how they 
might best compose and pacify the incensed 
multitude by equitable language and indul¬ 
gent decrees; since, if they wisely considered 
the state of things, they would find that it 
was no time to stand upon terms of honor 
and a mere point of glory; such a critical 
conjuncture called for gentle methods, and 
for temperate and humane counsels. The 
majority, therefore, of the senators giving 
way, the consuls proceeded to pacify the peo¬ 
ple in the best manner they were able, an¬ 
swering gently to such imputations and 
charges as had been cast upon the senate, 
and using much tenderness and moderation 
in the admonitions and reproofs they gave 
them. On the point of the price of provi¬ 
sions, they said, there should be no difference 
at all between them. When a great part of 
the commonalty was grown cool, and it ap- 
eared from their orderly and peaceful he¬ 
avier that they had been very riiucli appeased 
by what they had heard, the tribunes, stand¬ 
ing up, declared, in the name of the people, 
tfiat since the senate was pleased to act so¬ 
berly and do them reason, they, likewise, 
should be ready to yield in all that was fair 
and equitable on their side; they must insist, 
however, that Marcius should give in his an¬ 
swer to the several charges as follows: first, 
could he deny that he instigated the senate 
to overthrow the government and annul the 
privileges of the people? and, in the next 
place, when called to account for it, did he 
not disobey the summons ? aud, lastly, by the 


blows and other public affronts to the JE.lileo 
had he not done all he could to commence -1 
civil war. a 

These articles were brought in against him 
with a design either to humble Marcius, and 
show his submission, if, contrary to his ', la . 
ture, he should'now court and sue the p,.,‘,' 
pie; or, if he should follow his natural 
disposition, which they rather expected from 
their judgment of his character, then "tint 
lie might thus make the breach final between 
himself and the people. 

He came, therefore, as it were, to make 
his apology, and clear himself; in which be¬ 
lief the people kept silence, and gave him a 
quiet hearing. But when, instead of the suh- 
missive and deprecatory language expected 
from him,he began to use notonly an offensive 
kind of freedom, seeming rather to accuse 
than apologize, but, as well by the tone of 
his voice as the air of his countenance, dis¬ 
played a security that was not far from dis¬ 
dain and contempt of them, the whole multi¬ 
tude then became angry, and gave evident 
signs of impatience and disgust; and Si- 
ciiiniiis, the most violent of the tribunes, 
after a little private conference with his 
colleagues, proceeded solemnly to pronounce 
before them all, that Marcius was condemned 
to die by the tribunes of the people, and 
hid the zEdiles take him to the Tarpeian 
rook, and without delay throw him headlong 
from the precipice. When they, however, 
in compliance with the order, came to seize 
upon his body, many, even of the plebeian 
party, felt it to be a horrible and extrava¬ 
gant act ; the patricians, meantime, wholly 
beside themselves with distress and horror, 
hurried up with cries to the rescue ; and 
while some made actual use of their hands to 
hinder the arrest, and surrounding Marcius. 
got him in among them, others', as in so 
great a tumult no good could be done by 
words, stretched out theirs, beseeching the 
multitude that they would not proceed to 
such furious extremities ; and at length, the 
friends and acquaintance of the tribunes, 
wisely perceiving how impossible it would 
he to carry off Marcius to punishment with¬ 
out much bloodshed and slaughter of the 
nobility, persuaded them to forbear every¬ 
thing unusual and odious ; not to despatch 
him by any sudden violence, or without reg¬ 
ular process, but refer the cause to the gen¬ 
eral suffrage of the people. Sicinnius then, 
after a little pause, turningto the patricians, 
demanded what their meaning was, thus 
forcibly to rescue Marcius outof the people’s 
hands, as they were going to punish him : 
when it was replied by them, on the other 
side, and the question put, “ Rather, how 
came it into your minds, and what is it you 
design, thus to drag one of the worthiest 
men of Rome, without trial, to a barbarous 
and illegal execution ? •’ “ Very well,” said 
Sicinnius, “ you shall have no ground in 
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this respect for quarrel or complaint agair.st 
the people. The people grant your request, 
and your partisan shall be tried. We ap- 
I.mit you, Mareius,” directing his speech to 
him, “ the third market-day ensuing, toap- 
jiearand defend yourself, and to try if you 
can satisfy the Homan citizens of your in¬ 
nocence. who will then judge your'case by 
vote.’’ The patricians were content witli 
such a truce and respite for that time, and 
gladly returned home, having for the pres¬ 
ent brought off Mareius in safety. 

During the interval before the appointed 
time ( for the Homans hold their sessions 
every ninth day, which from that cause are 
called nundime in Latin), a war fell out 
with the Antiates, likely to he of some con¬ 
tinuance, which gave them hope they might 
one wav or other (dude the judgment. The 
people, they presumed, would become tracta¬ 
ble, and their indignation lessen and lan¬ 
guish by degrees in so long a space, if occupa¬ 
tion and war did not wholly put it out of 
tln-ir mind. Hut when, contrary to expec¬ 
tation, they made a speedy agreement with 
the people of Autium, and the army came 
hack to Home, the patricians were again in 
great perplexity, and had frequent meetings 
to consider how tilings might he arranged, 
without either abandoning Mareius, or yet 
giving occasion to the popular orators to 
create new disorders. Anpius Claudius, 
whom they counted among tile senators most 
averse to the popular interest, made a 
solemn declaration,and told them beforehand, , 
that the senate would utterly destroy itself ■ 
rf‘i"l hetray the government,'if they'should 1 
1 once 'Utter the people to assume the authori- 
Ftyo! pronouncing sentence upon any of the 
j patricians ; hut the oldest senators and most 
taioralile to the people maintained, on the 
other side that the people would not he so 
1 severe ujkiu them, as some were 
please,l to imagine, but rather become more 
gentle and humane upon the concession of 
•at power since it was not contempt of 
senate, hut the impression of being con- 
h.V it, which made them pretend pi 
Mich a prerogative. Let that he once allowed 
it"‘"i as a mark of respect and kind feeling, 

■in,I the mere possession of this power of vo- 
"g would at once dispossess them of their 
*inu»o9ity. 

'' l "'"' therefore, Mareius saw that the 
‘ '*. wa * V 1 l >ai 'i and suspense upon his 
i.: n , lnt > chvided, as it were, betwixt tlu-ir 
from"/" 8 ^° 1 ' i lim and their apprehensions 
m the people, he desired to know of the 
to rh"' 3 ",' at crimes were they intended 
lli„ i e e . hlm ' vith - and what the heads of 
, , tment they would oblige him to 

l,v them twT‘ he IM ' 0 P le ; and being told 
te’nmi:!! 1 t ,at h e was to be impeached for at- 
nrovi usu vpati° n , and that they would 
irbiti~« lm Rul ty of designing to establish 
r y government, stepping forth upon 
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t,n ®> ‘‘Let m 6 go then,” he said, “ to clear 
myself from that imputation before an as¬ 
sembly of them ; 1 freely offer myself to any 
sort of trial, nor do I refuse any kind of pun¬ 
ishment whatsoever; only,” he continued, 
let what you now mention he really mado 
my accusation, and do not you play false 
with the senate.” On their consenting to 
these terms, he came to his trial. Hut when 
the people met together, the tribunes, con¬ 
trary to all former practice, extorted first, 
that votes should he taken, not bv centuries, 
hut tribes ; a change, by which the indigent 
and tactions rabble, that luid no respect for 
honesty and justice, would he sure to carry it 
against those who were rich and well known, 
and accustomed to serve the state in war. 
In the next place, whereas they had engaged 
to prosecute Mareius upon mi other head but 
that, of tyranny, which could never he madn 
out against him, they relinquished this plea, 
and urged instead, his language in the .senate 
against, an abasement of the price of corn, 
i " 1 ' 1 lor ... the trilimiirian pow¬ 

er : adding further, as a new impeachment, 
the distribution that was made by him of the 
spoil and booty he had taken from tin* An¬ 
tiates. when he overran their country, which 
he had divided among those that had follow¬ 
ed him, whereas it ought rather to have been 
brought into the public treasury; which 

last accusation did. they sav, more ..- 

pose Mareius than all the rest, as la had not 
anticipated he should ever lie questioned on 
that subject, mid, therefore, was less provid¬ 
ed with any satisfactory answer to it on the 
sudden. And when, by way of excuse, ho 
began to magnify the merits of those who 
hud been partakers with him in the action, 
those that, had stayed at home, being more 
numerous than the other, interrupted him 
with outcries. In conclusion, when they 
came to vote, a majority of three tribes con¬ 
demned him ; tie* penalty being perpetual 
banishment. r I he sentence of his condem¬ 
nation being pronounced, the people went 
away with greater triumph and exultation 
than they had ever shown for any victory 
over enemies; while the senate was in grief 
and deep dejection, repenting now and -vex¬ 
ed to the soul that they hail not done and 
suffered ail things rather than give way to 
the Insolence of the people, and permit them 
to assume and abuse so great an authority. 
There was no need then to look at men's 
dresses, or other marks of distinction, U/' 
know one from another : any one who was 
glad was, beyond all doubt, a plebeian 
any one who looked sorrow ful, a patrician. 

Mareius alone, himself, was neither stun¬ 
ned nor humiliated. In mien, carriage, and 
count» nance, he bore the appearance of en¬ 
tire composure, and while all his friends 
were full of distress, seemed the only man 
that was not touched with his misfortune. 

Not that either reflection taught him, or 
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gentleness of temper made it natural for 
him, to submit : he was wholly possessed, 
on the contrary, with a profound and deep- 
seated fury, which passes with many for no 
pain at all. And pain, it is true, transmuted, 
so to say, by its own, fiery heat into anger, loses 
every appearance of depression and feeble¬ 
ness ; the angry man makes a show of energy, 
as the man in a high fever does of natural heat 
while, in fact, all this action of the soul is 
but mere diseased palpitation, distention, 
and inflammation. That such was his dis¬ 
tempered state appeared presently plainly 
enough in his actions. On his return home, 
after saluting his mother and his wife, who 
were all in tears and full of loud lamenta¬ 
tions, and exhorting them to moderate the 
sense they had oi his calamity, he proceeded 
at once to the city gates, whither all the no¬ 
bility came to attend him ; and so, not so 
much as taking any thing with him, or mak¬ 
ing any request to the company, he departed 
from them, having only three or four clients 
with him. He continued solitary for a few 
days in a place in the country, distracted 
with a variety of counsels, such as rage and 
indignation suggested to him ; and propos¬ 
ing to himself no honorable or useful end, 
but only how he might best satisfy his re¬ 
venge on the Romans, he resolved at length 
to raise up a heavy war against them from 
their nearest neighbors. lie determined, 
first to make trial of the Volscians, whom 
he knew to be still vigorous and flourishing, 
both in men and treasure', and he imagined 
their force' and power was not so much abated 
as their spite and anger increased, by the late 
overthrows they had received from the Ro¬ 


mans. 

There was a man of Antium, called Tul- 
lus Aufidius who for his wealth and bravery 
and the splendorof bis family, had tin- respect 
and privilege of a king among the Volscians, 
but whom Marcius knew to have a particular 
hostility to himself, above all other Romans. 
Frequent menaces and challenges had pass¬ 
ed in battle between them, and those ex¬ 
changes of defiance to which their hot and 
eager emulation is apt to prompt young 
soldiers bad added private animosity to their 
national feelings of opposition. Yet for all 
this, considering Tullus to have a certain 
generosity of temper, and knowing that' no 
Volscian, so much as he, desired an occasion 
to requite upon the Romans the evils they 
had done, ho did what much confirms the 
saying, that 


Hard and nneqnal Is with wrath the strife, 
AVhlch makes us buy Its pleasure with our life. 


Putting on such a dress as would make him 
appear to any whom he might meet most 
unlike what he really was,*thus, like Ulys¬ 
ses,— 

The town he entered of his mortal foes. 


His arrival at Antium was about evening, 
and, though several met him in the streets 
yet he passed along without being known to 
any, and went directly to the house of Tullus, 
and, entering undiscovered, and went up to 
the fire-hearth, and seated himself there 
without speaking a word, covering up his 
head. Those of the family could not but 
wonder, and yet they were afraid either to 
raise or question him, for there was a certain 
air of majesty both in his posture and silence, 
but they recounted to Tullus, being then at 
supper, the strangeness of this accident, lie 
immediately rose from table and came in. 
and asked who he w as, and for what business 
lie came thither ; and then Marcius, umniif- 
fling himself, and pausing awhile, ‘‘If,” 
said he, “you cannot call me to mind, Till¬ 
ius, or do not believe your eyes concerning 
me I must of necessity be my own accuser. 
I am Caius Marcius, the author of so much 
mischief to the Volscians ; of which, were 1 
seeking to deny it, the surname of Coriola- 
nils I now hear would he a sufficient evidence 
against me. The one recompense I received 
for all the hardships and perils I have gone 
through was the title that proclaims my en¬ 
mity to your nation, and this is tile only tiling 
which is still left me. Of all other advan¬ 
tages, 1 have been stripped and deprived by 
the envy and outrage of the Roman people, 
and Hie cowardice and treachery of the mag¬ 
istrates and those of my own order. "I am 
driven out as an exile, and become an humble 
suppliant at your hearth, not so much for 
safety and protection (should I have come 
hither, had I been afraid to die V). as to seek 
vengeance against those that expelled me ; 
which, methinks, I have already obtained, 
by putting myself into your hands. If, there¬ 
fore, you have really a mind to attack your 
enemies, come'tlien, make useof that afflic¬ 
tion you see me in to assist the enterprise, 
and convert my personal infelicity into a 
common blessing to the Volscians; as, indeed 
I am likely to he more serviceable in fight¬ 
ing for than against you, with the advantage, 
which I now possess, of knowing all the 
secrets of the enemy that I am attacking. 
But if you decline to make any further at¬ 
tempts, I am neither desirous to live myself, 
nor will it be well in you to preserve a person 
who has been your rival and adversary of 
old, and now, when he offers you his service, 
appears unprofitable and useless to you. ” 
Tullus, on hearing this, was extremely 
rejoiced, and giving him his right hand, ex¬ 
claimed, “Rise, Marcius, and be of good 
courage ; it is a great happiness you bring 
to Antium, in the present you make us of 
yourself ; expect every thing that is good 
from the Volscians.” He then proceeded 
to feast and entertain him with every dis¬ 
play of kindness, and for several days after 
they were in close deliberation together on 
the prospects of a war. 
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While this design was forming, there were 
crreat troubles and commotions at Rome, 
from the animosity of the senators against 
the people, heightened just now by the late 
condemnation of Marcius. Besides that 
their soothsayers and priests, and even 
private persons, reported signs and prodigies 
not to be neglected ; one of which is stated 
to haveoccurred sis follows : Titus Latinus, a 
msAt of ordinary condition, but of a quiet 
and virtuous character, free from all super¬ 
stitious fancies, and vet more from vanity 
and exaggeration, had an apparition in his 
sleep, as if Jupiter came and bade him toll 
the senate, that it was with a bad and unac¬ 
ceptable dancer that they had headed his 
procession. Having beheld the vision, he 
said, he did not much attend to it at the 
first appearance ; but after he had seen and 
slighted it a second and third time, lie had 
lost a hopeful son, and was himself struck 
with a palsy. He was brought into the. sen¬ 
ate on a litter to tell this, and the story goes 
that he had no sooner delivered his message, 
there, but he at once felt his strength return 
ami got upon his legs, and went home alone 
without need of any support- The senators, 
in wonder and surprise, made a diligent 
search into the matter. That which his 
dream alluded to was this: some citizen had, 
for some heinous offence, given up a.servant 
of ljis to the rest of his fellows, with 'charge 
to whin him first through the market, and then 
to kill him; and while they wore executing this 
command, and scourging the wretch who 
screwed and turned himself into all manner of 
shapes and unseemly motions, through the 
pain he was in, the solemn procession in honor 
ot Jupiter chanced to follow at their heels. 
Several of the attendants on which were, in- 
oeed, scandalized at the sight, yet no one of 
them interfered, or acted further in the matter 
than merely to utter some common reproaches 
and execrations on a master who inflicted so 
cruel a punishment. For the Romans treated 
their slaves with great humanity in these 
times, when, working and laboring them¬ 
selves, and living together among them, they 
naturally were more gentle and familar with 
them. It was one nf the severest punish¬ 
ments for a slave who had committed a fault 
to have to take the piece of wood which sup- 
j orts the pole of a wagon, and carry it about 
through the neighborhood ; a slave who had 
once undergone the shame of this, and been 
thus seen by the household and the neigh- 
nurs, had no longer any trust or credit among 
them, and had the name of furcifer ;furca 
port*" k a tin word for a prop, or sup- 

W hen, therefore, Latinus had related his 
nream, and the senators were considering who 
this disagreeable and ungainly dancer could 

•iiT 0 v le t *' e company, having been struck 
*itn the strangeness of tne punishment, called 
«} mind and mentioned the miserable slave 


who was lashed through the streets and afte 
ward put to death. The priests, when coi 
suited, confirmed the conjecture ; the mast' 
was punished ; and orders given for a lie 
celebration of the procession and the ape 
tacles in honor of the god. Kunin, in otlu 
respects also a wise arranger of religim 
offices, would seem to have been especiall 
judicious in his direction, with a view to tli 
attentiveness of the people, that, when fli 
magistrates or priests performed any divin 
worship, a herald should go before, an 
proclaim w ith a loud voice, I for ni/e, Do thi 
you arc about, and so warn them to mini 
whatever sacred action they were engagei 
in, and not suffer any business or world 1; 
avocation to disturb and interrupt it; mos 
of the things which men do of this kind 
being in a manner forced from them, am 
effected by constraint. It is usual with tin 
Romans to recommence their sacrifices ami 
processions and spectacles, not only ujion slid] 
a cause ns this, but for anv slighter reason. 
If lmt one of the horses which drew the 
chariots called Tensa>, upon which the im¬ 
ages of their gods were placed, happened to 
fail ami falter, or if the driver took hold of 
the reins with his left hand, they would decree 
that the whole operation should eomnienee 
anew ; and, in latter ages, one and the same 
sacrifice was performed thirty times over, lie- 
cause of the occurrence of some defect, or 
mistake or accident in the service. Sueh 
was the Homan reverence and caution in 
religious matters. 

Marcius mid Tullus were now secretly 
discoursing of their project with the chief 
men of Antimn. advising them to invade 
the Romans while they were at variance 
among themselves. And when shame ap¬ 
peared to hinder them from embracing the 
motion, as they had sworn to a truce and 
cessation of arms for the space of two years, 
the Romans themselves soon furnished them 
with a pretence, by making proclamation, 
out of some jealousy or slanderous report, in 
the midst of the spectacles, that all the Vol- 
scians who had come to see them should 
depart the city before sunset. Some affirm 
that this was a contrivance of Marcius, who 
sent a man privately to the consuls, falsely 
to accuse the Volsoians of intending to fall 
upon the Romans during the games, and to 
set the city on fire. This puMio affront 
roused and inflamed their hostility to the 
Homans ; and Tullus, jierociving it, made 
his advantage of it, aggravating the fact, 
and working on their indignation, till he 
persuaded them, at last, to despatch ambas¬ 
sadors to Rome, requiring the Romans to 
restore that part of their country and those 
towns which they had taken from the Vol- 
scians in the late war. When the Romans 
heard the message, they indignantly replied, 
that the Volscians were the first that took 
up arms, but the Romans would be the last to 
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lay them down. This answer being brought great expedition and alacrity, it appeared s , 
back, Tullus called a general assembly of the considerable a body, that they agreed ti 
Volscian* j and the vote passing for a vAr, leave part in garrison, for the security 0] 
he then proposed that they should call in their towns, and with the other part to inan ) 
Marcias, laying aside the remembrance of I against the liomans. Marcias now desir,-, J 
former grudges, and assuring themselves / Tullus to choose which of the. two chart s 
that the services they should now receive would be most agreeable to him. 'f'uihis 
from him as a friend and associate, would answered that since he knew Alarcius to b e 
abundantly outweigh any harm or damage equally valiant with himself, and far more 
he had done them when he was their enemy, fortunate, he would have him take the com 
Marcius was accordingly summoned, and mand of those that were going out to the war 
haying made his entrance, and spoken to the while he made it his care to defend their 
people, won their good opinion of his capa- cities at home, and provide all conveniences 
city, his skill, counsel, and boldness, not less for the army abroad. Marcius thus rein- 
by his present words than by his past actions, forced, and much stronger than before 
They joined him in commission with Tullus, moved first towards the city called Circanim’ 
to have full power as general o£ their forces a Roman colony. He received its surrender 
in all that related to the war. And he, and did the inhabitants no injury ; passiim 
fearing lest the time that would be requisite thence, he entered and laid waste ihr 
to bring all tile Volsciaus together in full country of the Latins,where lie expected the 
preparation might be so long as to lose him Romans would meet him, as the Latins were 
trio opportunity of action, loft order with their confederates and allies, and had often 
the chief persons and magistrates of the city sent to demand succors from them. The 
to provide other things, while he himself, people, however, on their part, showing little 
prevailing upon the most forward to assemble inclination for the service, and the consuls 
and inarch out with him as volunteers with- themselves being unwilling to run the hazard 
out staying to he enrolled, made a sudden of a battle, when the time of their office was 
inroad into the Homan confines, when nobody almost ready to expire, they dismissed the 
expected him, and possessed himself of so Latin ambassadors without any effect ; so 
much booty, that the Volsciaus found they that Marcius, finding no army to oppose him 
had more than they could either carry away marched up to their cities, and, having taken 
or use in the camp. The abundance of by force Toleria, Lavici, Peda, and liola. all 
provision which he gained, and the waste of which olfered resistance, not only pniu- 
we$ havoc of the country which he made, dered their houses, but made a prey likewise 
count’ however, themselves and in his ac- of their persons. Meantime he showed par- 
the grtV*^smallest lesults of that invasion ; ticular regard for all such as came over to 
cial obj a ^ m ! scllie * d(i intended, and hisspe- his party, and, for fear they might sustain 
the suspiX td 111 ad ’ was increase at Rome any damage against his will, encamped at 
and to nut 1 ? 118 eilfcertlun cd of the patricians, the greatest distance he could, and wholly 
the people them upon worse terms with abstained from the lands of their property, 
all the field*! With fchis view ’ while spoiling After, however, that he had made himself 
of other mei/^ and destroying the property master of Bola, a town not above ten miles 
their farms ie took special care to preserve from Home, where he found great treasure, 
not allow ? J\ nd lands untouched, and would and put almost all the adults to the sword ; 

seize up ^ 118 soldiers to ravage there, or and when, on this, the other Volsciaus that 

Frot- J^ on au y thi, ig which belonged to them, were ordered to stay behind and protect their 
pr ' 1 ,' 1 hence their invectives and Quarrels cities, hearing of his achievements and suc- 
-f^ainst one another broke out afresh, and cess, had not patience to remain any longer 
rose to a greater height than ever; the sen- at home, but came hastening in their arms 
ators reproaching those of the commonalty to Marcius, saying that he alone was their 
with their late injustice to Alarcius ; while the general and the sole commander they would 
plebeians, on their side, did not hesitate to own; with all this, his name and renown 
accuse them of having, out of spite and re- spread throughout all Italy, and universal 
venge, solicited him to this enterprise, and wonder prevailed at the sudden and mightv 
thus, when others were involved in the inis- revolution in the fortunes of two nations 

erics of a war by their means, they sat like which the loss and the accession of a single 

unconcerned spectators, as being furnished mau had effected. 

with a guardian and protector abroad of their All at Rome was in great disorder; they 
wealth and fortunes, in the very person of were utterly averse from fighting, and spent 
the public enemy. After this incursion and their whole time in cabals and disputes and 
exploit, which was of great advantage to the reproaches against each other ; until news 
Volscians, as they learned by it to grow more was brought that the enemy had laid close 
hardy and to contemn their enemy, Alarcius siege to Laviuium, where were the images 
drew them off, and returned in safety. anu sacred things of their tutelar gods, and 

, ® 11 ^* w hen the whole strength of the Vols- from whence they derived the origin of their 
Clans was brought together iu the field, with nation, that being the first city which ^2ueaa 
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built in Italy. These tidings produced a 
change as universal as it was extraordinary 
in the thoughts and inclinations of the people 
but occasioned a yet stranger revulsion of 
feelings among the patricians. * The people 
„„ w were for repealing the sentence against 
Mareius, and calling him back into the city; 
whereas the senate, being assembled to pr'e- 
consider the decree, opposed and finally re- 
j,.,Vd the proposal, either out of the mere 
humor of contradicting and withstanding 
the people in whatever they should desire, 
or because they were unwilling, perhaps, that 
he should owe his restoration to their kind¬ 
ness; or having now conceived a displeasure 
against Mareius himself, who was bringing 
distress upon all alike, though he had not 
been ill treated by all, and was become a 
declared enemy to his w hole country, though 
lie knew well enough that the principal and 
ail the better men condoled with him and 
suffered in his injuries. 

This resolution of theirs being made public 
the people could proceed no further, having 
no authority to pass anything by suffrage, 
and enact it for a law, without a previous 
decree from the senate. When Mareius 
heard of this, he was more exasperated than 
ever, and, quitting the siege of Lavinium, 
marched furiously towards Home, and en¬ 
camped at a place called the Cluilian ditches, 
about five miles from the city. Til# near¬ 
ness of his approach did, indeed, create 
much terror and disturbance, yet it also 
ended their dissensions for the present ; as 
nobody now, whether consul or senator, durst 
any longer contradict the people in their de¬ 
sign of recalling Mareius; hut, seeing their 
women running affrighted up and down the 
streets, and the old men at prayer in every 
temple with tears and supplications, and that 
m short, there was a general absence among 
them laitli of courage and wisdom to provide 
for their own safety, they came at last to he 
all of one mind, that the people had boon in 
the right to propose as they did a reconcilia¬ 
tion with Mareius, and that the senate was 
guilty of a fatal error to begin a quarrel with 
him when it was a time to forget offences, 
and they should have studied rather to ap- 
1 ease him. It was, therefore, unanimously 
agreed by all parties, that ambassadors 
should be dispatched, offering him return to 
111 country, and desiring he would free them 
J'om the terrors and distresses of the war. 

J he persons sent by the senate with this 
message were chosen out of his kindred and 
acquaintance, who naturally expected a very 
uni reception at their first interview, upon 
ic score of that relation and their old fam- 
! ‘arity and friendship with him ; in which, 
, l0 , w ^'’ er ’ they were much mistaken, being 
, . through, the enemy’s camp, thev found 
, , 1In a’tting in state amidst the chief men of 
e > olscians, looking insnpportably proud 
a arrogant. He bade them declare the 
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cause of theircomilig, which they did in the 
most gentle and tender terms, and with a 
behavior suitable to their language. \Vhen 
they had wade an end of speaking, he re¬ 
turned them a sharp answer, full of bitter¬ 
ness and angry resentment, as to what con¬ 
cerned himself and the ill usage lie lmd 
received from them; but as general of the 
Volscians, lie demanded restitution of the 
cities and the lands which had been seized 
upon during the late war, and that the same 
rights and franchises should be granted them 
at Home, which liad been before accorded to 
tile Latins ; since there could be no assur¬ 
ance that a peace would be firm and lasting 
without tail* and just conditions on both 
sides, lie allowed them thirty days to con¬ 
sider and resolve. 

Tile ambassadors being departed, hewitli- 
drow bis forces out of the Ibunaii territory. 
This, those of the Volscians who had long 
envied Ids reputation, and could not endure 
to see the ilitlilence he had w ith the people, 
laid hold of, as the first, matter of complaint 
against him. Among them was also Tullus 
himself, not for any wrong done him per¬ 
sonally by Mareius, but through the weak¬ 
ness incident to human nature, lie could 
not help ieeling mortified to find his own 
glory thus totally obscured, and himself 
overlooked ami neglected now by the Vol¬ 
scians, who had so great an opinion of their 
new leader, that he alone was all to them, 
while other captains, they thought, should 
he eonti lit with that share of power, which 
he might think tit to accord. From hence 
the first seeds of complaint and accusation 
were scattered about ill secret, and the mal¬ 
contents met and heightened ea< h other's 
indignation, saying, that to retreat as he 
did, was in effect to betray and deliver up, 
though not their cities and their arms, yet 
what was as hail, the critical times and op¬ 
portunities for action, on which depend the 
preservation or the loss of everything else ; 
since in less than thirty days’ space, for 
Which lie had given a respite from the war, 
there might happen the greatest changes in 
the world. Yet Mareius s[ii'iit not any part 
of the time idly, but attacked the confeder¬ 
ates of tin: enemy, ravaged their land, and 
took from them seven great and populous 
cities in that interval. The Itnmans. in tin: 
meanwhile, durst not venture out to their re¬ 
lief; hut were utterly fearful, and showud 
no more disposition or capacity for action, 
than if tlnir bodies had been struck with a 
palsv, and become destitute of sense nml, 
motion. Hut when the thirty days were ex- 
lired, and Mareius appeared again with 
lis whole army, they sent another embassy 
to beseech him that he would moderate his 
displeasure, add would withdraw the Vol- 
sciati army, and then make any projmsalshe 
thought best for both parties ; the Homans 
would make do concessions to menaces, but 
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if it were his opinion that the Volscians 
ought to have any favor shown them, upon 
laying down their arms they might obtain 
all they could in reason desire. / 

The reply of Marcius was, that he 
should make no answer to this as general 
of the Volscians, but, in the quality still of 
a Homan citizen, he would advise and ex¬ 
hort them, as the case stood, not to carry it j 
so high, but think rather of just compliance, 
«ud return to him, before three days were 
at an end, with a ratification of his previous 
demands; otherwise, they must understand 
that they could not have any further freedom 
of passing through his camp upon idle er¬ 
rands. 

When the ambassadors were come back, 
and had acquainted the senate with the an¬ 
swer,* seeing the whole state now threaten¬ 
ed as it were by a tempest, and the waves 
ready to overwhelm them, they were forced, 
as we say in extreme perils, to let down the 
sacred anchor. A decree was made, that 
the whole order of their priests, those who 
initiated in the mysteries or had the custody 
of them, and those who, according to tfie 
ancient practice of the country, divined from 
birds, should all and everyone of them go in 
full procession to Marcius with their pontifi¬ 
cal array, and the dress and habit which they 
respectively used in their several functions, 
and should urge him, as before, to withdraw 
his forces, and then treat with his country¬ 
men in favor of the Volscians. He consent¬ 
ed so far, indeed, as to give the deputation 
an admittance into his camp, but granted 
nothing at all, nor so much as expressed 
himself more mildly; but without capitulat¬ 
ing or receding, bade them once for all 
choose whether they would yield or fight, 
since the old terms were the only terms 
of peace. When this solemn application 
proved ineffectual, the priests, too, return¬ 
ing unsuccessful, they determined to sit still 
within the city, and keep watch about their 
walls, intending only to repulse the enemy, 
should he offer to attack them, and placing 
their hopes chiefly in time and in extraordin¬ 
ary accidents of fortune; as to themselves, 
they felt incapable of doing any thing for 
their own deliverance; mere confusion and 
terror and ill-boding reports possessed the 
whole city ; till at last a thing happened 
not unlike what we so often find represented, 
without, however, being accepted as true by 
people in general, in Homer. On some 
great and unusual occasion we find him 
say:— 

But him the blue-eyed goddess did inspire; 
and elsewhere:— 

But some immortal turned my mind away, 

To think what others of the deed would say; 

and again: 

Wore’t his own thought orwere’t a god’s command. 


People are apt, in such passages, to censure 
and disregard the poet, as if, by the intro- 
i j duction of mere impossibilities and idle 
factions, he were denying the action of a 
man’8 own deliberate thought and free choice; 
which is not, in the least, the case iu 
Homer’s representation, where the ordinary, 
probable, and habitual conclusions that 
common reason leads to are continually as¬ 
cribed to our own direct agency. He Cer¬ 
tainly says frequently enough:— 

But I consulted with my own great soul; 
or, as in another passage:—- 

He 8]M)ke. Achilles, with quick pain possessed, 
Revolved two purposes in his strong breast; 

and in a third:— 


—Yet never to her wishes won 
The just mind of the brave Bellerophon. 

But where the act is something out of the 
way and extraordinary, and seems in a man¬ 
ner to demand some impulse of divine pos¬ 
session and suddert inspiration to account 
for it, here he does introduce divine agency, 
not to destroy, but to prompt the human 
will; not to create in us another agency, hut 
offering images to stimulate our own ; im¬ 
ages that in no sort or kind make our action 
involuntary, but give occasion rather to 
spontaneous action, aided and sustained by 
feelings of confidence and hope. For either 
we mast totally dismiss and exclude divine 
influences from every kind of causality and 
origination in what we do, or else what other 
way can we conceive iu which divine aid 
and cooperation can act ? Certainly we can¬ 
not suppose that the divine beings actually 
and literally turn our bodies and direct our 
hands and our feet this way or that, to do 
what is right: it is obvious that they must 
actuate the practical and elective element of 
our nature, by certain initial occasions, by 
images presented to the imagination, and 
thoughts suggested to the mind, such either 
as to excite it to, or avert and withhold it 
from, any particular course. 

In the perplexity which I have described, 
the Roman women went, some to other tem¬ 
ples, but the greater part, and the ladies of 
highest rank, to the altar of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus: Among these suppliants was Valeria, sis¬ 
ter to the great Poplioola, who did the Ro¬ 
mans eminent service both in peace and war. 
Poplicola himself was now deceased, as is 
told in the history of his life; but Valeria 
lived still, and enjoyed great respedt and 
honor at Rome, her life and conduct no way 
disparaging her birth. She, suddenly seized 
with the sort of instinct or emotion of mind 
which I have described, and happily lighting, 
not without divine guidance, on the right 
expedient, both rose herself, and bade the 
others rise, and went directly with them to 
the house of Volumnia, the mother of Mar¬ 
cius. And coming in and finding her sitting 
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with her daughter-in-law and with her 
little grandchildren on her lap, Valerio, then 
surrounded by her female companions, s poke 
in the name of them all: — 

“ We that now make our appearance, O 
Volumnia, and you, Vergilia, are come as 
mere women to women, not by direction of 
the senate, or an order from the consuls, or 
the appointment of any other magistrate; 
bufthe divine being himself, as 1 conceive, 
moved to compassion by our prayers, prompt¬ 
ed us to visit you in a body, and request 
a thing on which our own and the common 
safety depends, and which, if you consent 
to it, will raise your glory atwve that of the 
daughters of the Sabines, who won over their 
fathers and their husbands from mortal 
pnmitv hi peace and friendship. Arise and 
come with us to Marcius; join in our sup 
plication, and bear for your country this true 
and just testimony on her behalf: that, not¬ 
withstanding the many mischiefs that have 
l«eeu done her, yet she has never outraged 
vou. nor so much as thought of treating you 
ill, in all her resentment, but does now re¬ 
store you safe into bis hands, though there 
be small likelihood she should obtain from 
him any equitable terms.” 

The words of Valeria were seconded by 
the acclamations of the other women, to 
which Volumnia made answer :— 

“ I and Vergilia, my countrywOmeij, have 
an equal share with you all in the common 
miseries, and we have the additional sorrow, 
which is wholly ours, that we have lost the 
merit and good fame of Marcius, and see 
his person confined, rather than protected, by 
the arms of the enemy. Yet 1 account this 
the greatest of all misfortunes, if indeed the 
affairs of Home lie sunk to so feeble a state 
a.s to have their last dependence upon us. For 
it is hardly imaginable lie should have any 
consideration left for us, when he has no 
regard for the country which he was wont to 
prefer before his mother and wife and chil¬ 
dren. Make use, however, of our service ; 
and lead us, if you please, to him ; we are 
able, if nothing more, at least to spend our 
last breath in making suit to him for our 
country.” 

Having spoken thus, she took Vergih'a by 
the hand, and the young children, and so ac¬ 
companied them to the Volscian camp. So 
lamentable a sight much affected the enemies 
themselves, who viewed them in respectful 
silence. Marcius was then sitting in his 
place, with his chief officers about him, and, 
seeing the party of women advance toward 
them, wondered what should be the matter; 

l* !rco * v ' n K at length that his mother was 
at the head of them, he would fain have 
hardened himself in his former inexorable 
temper, but, Overcome by his feelings, and 
confounded at what he saw, he did not en¬ 
sure they should approach him sitting in state, 
out came down hastily to meet them, salu- 


] ting his mother first, and embracing her a 
jlong time, and then his wife and children, 
sparing neither tears nor caresses, but suf¬ 
fering himself to be borne away and carried 
head-long, as it were, by the impetuous vio¬ 
lence of iiis passion. 

When lie had satisfied himself, and ob¬ 
served that his mother Volumnia w as desir¬ 
ous to say something, the Volscian council 
being first called in he heard her to t.lia 
following effect: ••Our dress and our very 
persons, my son, might tell you, though wa 
should say nothing ourselves, in how forlorn 
a condition we have lived at home silica 
your banishment and absence from us; and 
now consider with yourself, whether we may 
not pass for the most unfortunate of all 
women, to have that sight, which should be 
the sweetest that we could see, converted, 
through I know not what fatality, to one of 
all others the most formidable and dreadful, 
—Volumnia to behold her son, and Vergilia, 
her husband, in arms against the walls of 
Home, liven prayer itself, whence others 
gain comfort and relief in all manner of 
misfortunes, is that which most adds to our 
confusion and distress ; since our best wishes 
are inconsistent with themselves, nor can 
we at the same time petition the gods for 
Home’s victory and your preservation, but 
what the worst of our enemies would im¬ 
precate a.s a curse, is the very object of our 
vows. Your wife and children are under 
the sad necessity, that they must, either bo 
deprived of you, or of their native soil. As 
for myself, I am resolved not to wait till war 
shall determine this alternative forme ; but 
if I cannot prevail with you to prefer amity 
and concord to quarrel and hostil ty, and to 
be the benefactor to both parties, rather 
than the destroyer of one of them, lie assured 
of this from me, and reckon steadfastly 
upon it, that you Hindi not he aide to reach 
your country, unless you trample first U|«>n 
the corpse of her that brought you into life. 
For it will be ill in me to wait and loiter in 
tile world till the day come wherein I shall seo 
a child of mine, either led ill triimi|ili by his 
own countrymen, or triumphing over them. 
Did I require you to save your country by 
ruining trie Volscians, then, 1 confess, my 
son, the case would be hard for you to solve. 

It is base to bring destitution on our fellow- 
citizens ; it is unjust to betray those who 
have placed their confidence in us. Hut, as 
it is, we do hut desire a deliverance equally 
expedient for them and us; only irtore 
glorious and honorable on the Volscian side, 
who, aa superior in arms, will be thought 
freely to bestow the two greatest of blessings, 
peace and friendship, even when they them¬ 
selves receive the same. If we obtain these, 
the common thanks will be chiefly due to 
you as the principal cause; but if they bo 
not granted, you alone must expect to 
bear the blame from both nation*. The 
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chance of all war is uncertain, yet thus much 
is certain in the present, that you, by con¬ 
quering Borne, will only get the reputation of 
having undone your country ; but if the 
Volscians happen to be defeated under your 
conduct, then the world will say, that, to 
Satisfy a revengeful humor, you brought 
misery on your friends and patrons.” 

Marcius listened to his mother while she 
spoke, without answering her a word; and 
Volumnia, seeing him stand mute also for a 
long time after she had ceased, resumed : 
“ O my son,” said she, “ what is the mean¬ 
ing of this silence ? Is it a duty to postpone 
every thing to a sense of injuries, and 
wrong to gratify a mother in a request like 
this ? Is it the characteristic of a great 
man to reineinbex wrongs that have been 
done him, and not the part of a great and 
good man to remember benefits such as those 
that children receive from parents, and to 
requite them with honor and respect ? You, 
methinks, who are so relentless in the pun¬ 
ishment of the ungrateful, should not be 
more careless than others to be grateful 
yourself. You have punished your country 
already; you have not yet paid your debt to 
me. Nature and religion, surely, unattend¬ 
ed by any constraint, should have won your 
consent to petitions so worthy and so just as 
these; but if it must be so, I will even use 
my last resource.” Having said this, she 
throw herself down at his feet, as did also 
his wife and children ; upon which Marcius, 
crying out, “ O mother! what is it you have 
done to me 1 ” raised her up from the ground, 
and pressing her right hand with more than 
ordinary vehemence, “ You have gained a 
victory,” said he, “ fortunate enough for the 
Romans, but destructive to your son ; whom 
you, though none else, have defeated.” 
After which, and a little private conference 
with his mother and his wife, he sent them 
back again to Rome, as they desired of 
him. 

The next morning, he broke up his camp, 
and led the Volscians homeward, variously 
affected with what he had done; some of 
them complaining of him and condemning 
his act, others, who were inclined to a 
peaceful conclusion, unfavorable to neither. 
A third party, while much disliking his pro¬ 
ceedings, yet could not look upon Marcius as 
a treacherous person, but thought it pardon¬ 
able in him to be thus shaken and driven to 
surrender at last, under such compulsion. 
Nofte, however, opposed his commands; 
they all obediently followed him, though 
rather from admiration of his virtue, than 
any regard they now had to his authority. 
The Roman people, meantime, more effect¬ 
ually manifested how much fear and danger 
they had been in while the war lasted, by 
their deportment after they were freed from 
it. Those that guarded the walls had no 
sooner given notice that the Volscians were 


dislodged and drawn off, but they set open 
all their temples in a moment, and began to 
crown themselves with garlands and prepare 
for sacrifice, as they were wont to do upon 
tidings brought of any signal victory. But 
the joy and transport of the whole city was 
chiefly remarkable in the honors and marks 
of affection paid to the women, as well bv 
the senate as the people in general ; every 
one declaring that they were, beyond all 
question, the instruments of the public safe¬ 
ty. And the senate having passed a decree 
that whatsoever they would ask in the way 
of any favor or honor should be allow ed and 
done for them by the magistrates, they de¬ 
manded simply that a temple might be 
erected to Female Fortune, the expense of 
which they offered to defray out of their own 
contributions, if the city would be at the 
cost of sacrifices, and other matters pertain¬ 
ing to tile due honor of the gods, out of the 
common treasury. The senate, much com¬ 
mending their public spirit, caused the 
temple to be built and a statue set up in it 
at tiie public charge; they, however, made 
up a sum among themselves, for a second 
image of Fortune, which the Romans say 
uttered, as it was putting up, words to this 
effect, “ Blessed of the gods, O women, is 
your gift.” 

These words they profess were repeated 
a secopd time, expecting our belief for what 
seems pretty nearly an impossibility. It 
may be possible enough, that statues may 
seem to sweat, and to run with tears, and to 
stand with certain dewy drops of a sanguine 
color ; for timber and stones are frequently 
known to contract a kind of scurf and rot¬ 
tenness, productive of moisture; and various 
tints may form on the surfaces, both from 
within and from the action of the air out¬ 
side ; and by these signs it is not absurd to 
imagine that the deity may forewarn us. It 
may happen, also, that images and statues 
may sometimes make a noise not unlike that 
of a moan or groan, through a rupture or 
violent internal separation of the parts ; but 
that an articulate voice, and such express 
words, and language so clear and exact ami 
elaborate, should proceed from inanimate 
tilings, is, in my judgment, a thing ut¬ 
terly out of possibility. For it was never 
known that either the soul of man, or the 
deity himself, uttered vocal sounds and 
language, alone, without an organized body 
and members fitted for speech. But where 
history seems in a manner to force our 
assent by the concurrence of numerous and 
credible witnesses, we are to conclude that 
an impression distinct from sensation affects 
tiie imaginative part of our nature, and then 
carries away the judgment, so as to believe 
it to be a sensation ; just as in sleep we fan¬ 
cy we see and hear, without really doing 
either. Persons, however, whose strong 
feelings of reverence to the deity, and tend- 
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emcss for religion, -will not allow them to 
deny or invalidate any tiling of this kind, 
have certainly a strong argument for their 
faith, in the wonderful and transcendent 
character of the divine power; which admits 
no manner of comparison with ours, either 
in its nature or its action, the modes or the 
strength of its operations. It is no contra¬ 
diction to reason that it should do things 
that we cannot do, and effect' what for us is 
impracticable : differing from us in all re¬ 
spects, in its acts yet more than in other 
points we may well believe it to be unlike 
us and remote from us. Knowledge of di¬ 
vine things for the most part, as Heraclitus 
says, is lost to us by incredulity. 

When Marcius came back” to Antium, 
Tillius, who thoroughly hated and greatly 
feared him, proceeded at once to contrive 
how he might immediately despatch him, as 
if he escaped now, he was never likely k! 
give him such another advantage. Having 
therefore, got together and suborned several 
partisans against him, he required Marcius 
to resign his charge, and give the Volscians 
an account of his administration. He ap¬ 
prehending the danger of a private condi¬ 
tion, while 'lullus held the office of general 
and exercised the greatest power among his 
fellow-citizens, made answer, that Tie was 
ready to lay down his commission, whenever 
those from whose common authority he had 
received it, should think fit to recall it, and 
t hat in the mean time he was ready to give 
the Ant Kites satisfaction, a* to all particulars 
01 Ills conduct., it they were desirous of it 
An assembly was called, and popular 
8,1 as had been concerted, came fo r - 
< ; Xa ; S1 ’ cn l t , e and incense the multi- 
; ' l,ut ' v,,< “ii Marcius stood up to answer 

ie more unruly and tumultuous part of the 
people became quiet on a sudden, and out of 

l."Jt r 7li°? a , ° wed hlm to speak without the 
,'Wt dls *- ur bance; while all the better peo- 
, 'V n . d s,u : ba * satisfied with a peace, 

at thl eV * 1 m y th< ‘ ir wbole behavior, 

I nat tl ey woidd give linn a favorable l.ear- 

?(JU ’ it v * J Uc ^ re aud jJronounce according to 

if tl?] ll | S V there . fore ’ be K an to dread the issue 
lelf • f , u‘ Ce h ® Was ? oin ff to make for l.im- 
i lor he was an admirable speaker, and 
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I the former services he had done the Vol- 
acians had procured and still preserved for 
him greater kindness than could be ouh 

IndeAd d If V a " y bln,lle for his kite conduct. 
Indeed, the very accusation itself was a 

proof and testimony of the greatness of his 
merits, since people could never have Com¬ 
plained or thought themselves wronged, be- 

er"lmt U tZrr il | •"° t l "'° U k d , lt illto tlieir pow- 
,r, b, ' t th ‘‘t !'.v his means they had come so 
near to taking it. For these reasons, the 

•vnvTrib 0 ! 8 ] U i' Ke<1 11 l ,rud '“ nt not make 
<m\ fuithei delays nor to test the general * 

fit ling , but the boldest, of their faction 

crying out that they ought, not to listen to a 
tra to , nor allow him still to retain office 
and play the tyrant among them, fell upon 
, Mauius in a body, and slew him there, none 
I ft, i l thld ' present offering to <|e- 

’. 1 V- d 11,n - , IJut H quiekly appeared Unit, the 
action was in nowise approved by the ma¬ 
jority ol the Volscians, who hurried out of 


then- several cities to sl.ow respect to his 
corpse; to which they gave honorable inter¬ 
ment, adorning his sepulchre with arms and 
trophies, as the monument of a noble hero 
and a famous general. When the Romans 
heard tidings ol his death, they gave no 
other signification either of honor or of an¬ 
ger towards him, but simply granted the re¬ 
quest of the women, that they might put 
themselves into mourning and bewail him 
for ten months, as the usage was upon the 
OKS of a father or a son ora brother; that 
being tlie period fixed for the longest lam¬ 
entation by tne laws of Niinia I'onipilius, as 
is more amply told in the account of him. 

Marcius was no sooner deceased, but the 
\olsc.ans felt Hie need of his assistance. 

1 hey quarrelled first with the Asians, their 
confederates and their friends, about t| K . 
appointment of the general of their joint 
forces, and carried their dispute to the 
length of bloodshed and slaughter ; and 

were then defeat.. the Romans in a 

pitched battle where not only 'l ullus lost 
bis life, but tlie principal flower of tlieir 
whole army was cut in pieces; so that they 
were forced to submit and accept of peace 
upon very dishonorable terms, beconiinir 
subjects of Rome, and pledging themselves 
to submission. 
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COMPARISON OF ALCIBIADES WITH CORIOLANUS. 


Having described all their actions that 
seem to deserve commemoration, their mil¬ 
itary ones, we may say, incline the balance 

S decidedly upon neither side. They 
, in pretty equal measure, displayed on 
numerous occasions the daring and courage 
of the soldier, and the skill and foresight 
of the general; unless, indeed, the fact that 
Alcibiades was victorious and successful in 
many contests both by sea and land, ought 
to gain him the title of a more complete 
commander. That so long as they remain¬ 
ed and held command in their respective 
countries, they eminently sustained, and 
when they were driven into exile, yet more 
eminently damaged the fortunes of those 
countries, is common to both. All the sober 
citizens felt disgust at the petulance, the 
low flattery, and base seductions which Alci¬ 
biades, inliis public life, allowed himself to 
employ with the view of winning the people’s 
favor ; and the ungraciousness, pride, and 
oligarchical haughtiness which Marcius, on 
the other hand, displayed iu his, were thi 
abhorrence of the Roman populace. Neither 
of these courses can be called commendable ; 
but a man who ingratiates himself by indul¬ 
gence and flattery, is hardly so censurable 
as one who, to avoid the appearance of flat¬ 
tering, insults. To seek power by servility 
to the people is a disgrace, but to maintain 
it by terror, violence, and oppression, is not 
a disgrace only, but an injustice. 

Marcius, according to our common con¬ 
ceptions of his character, was undoubtedly 
simple and straightforward; Alcibiades, un¬ 
scrupulous as a public man, and false, lie 
is more especially blamed for the dishonor¬ 
able and treacherous way in which, as Thucy¬ 
dides relates, he imposed upon the Lacedae- 
mouian ambassadors, and disturbed the con¬ 
tinuance of the peace. Yet this policy, 
which engaged the city again in war, never¬ 
theless placed it in a powerful and formid¬ 
able position, by the accession, which Alci¬ 
biades obtained for it, of the alliance of Ar¬ 
gos and Man tinea. And Coriolanus also, 
Dionysius relates, used unfair means to ex¬ 
cite war between the Romans and the Vol- 
scians, in the false report which he spread 
about the visitors at the Games ; and the 
motive of this action seems to make it the 
worse of the two; since it was not done, like 
the other, out of ordinary political jealousy, 
strife, and competition. Simply to gratify 
anger from which, as Ion says, no one ever 
yet got any return, he threw whole districts 
of Italy into confusion, and sacrificed to his 
passion against his country numerous inno- 


I cent cities. It is true, indeed, that Alci¬ 
biades also, by his resentment, was the oc¬ 
casion of great disasters to his country, but 
he relented as soon as he found their feelings 
to be changed ; and after he was driven out 
a second time, so far from taking pleasure 
in the errors and inadvertencies of their 
commanders, or being indifferent to the dan¬ 
ger thev were thus incurri ag, he did the very 
thing that Aristides is so highly commend¬ 
ed for doing to Themistocles; he came to 
the generals who were his enemies, and 
pointed out to them what they ought to do. 
Coriolanus, on the other hand, first of all at¬ 
tacked the whole body of his countrymen, 
though only one portion of them had done 
him any wrong, wnile the other, the better 
and nobler portion, had actually suffered, as 
well as sympathized, with him. And, sec¬ 
ondly, by the obduracy with which he re¬ 
sisted numerous embassies and supplications, 
addressed in propitiation of his single anger 
and offence, he showed that it had been to 
destroy and overthrow, not to recover and 
regain.,his country, that he had excited bit¬ 
ter and implacable hostilities against it. 
There is, indeed, one distinction that may be 
drawn. Alcibiades, it may be said, was not 
safe among the Spartans, and had the in¬ 
ducements at once of fear and of hatred to 
lead him again to Athens; whereas Marcius 
could not honorably have left the Volscians, 
when they were behaving so well to him: 
he, in the command of their forces and the 
enjoyment of their entire confidence, was iu 
a very different position from Alcibiades, 
whom the Lacedaemonians did not so much 
wish to adopt into their service, as to use, 
and then abandon. Driven about from 
house to house in the city, and from general 
to general in the camp, tne latter had no re¬ 
sort but to place himself iu the hands of Tis- 
aphernes ; unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that his object in courting favor with him 
was to avert the entire destruction of his na¬ 
tive city, whither he wished himself to return. 

As regards money, Alcibiades, we are told, 
was often guilty of procuring it by accepting 
bribes, and spent it ill in luxury and dissi¬ 
pation. Coriolanus declined to receive it, 
even when pressed upon him by his com¬ 
manders as an honor; and one great reason 
for the odium he incurred with the populace 
in the discussions about their debts was, that 
he trampled upon the poor, not for money’s 
sake, but out of pride and insolence. 

Antipater, in a letter written upon the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher, observes, 
** Amongst his other gifts he nad that of per- 
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suasiveness; ” and the absence of this in the 
character of Marcius made all his great ac¬ 
tions and noble qualities unacceptable to 
those whom they benefited: pride, and self- 
will, the consort, as Plato calls it, of solitude, 
made him insufferable. With the skill which 
Alcihiades, on the contrary, possessed to 
treat every one in the way most agreeable to 
him. we cannot wonder that all his successes 
were attended witii the most exuberant favor 
and honor; his very errors, at times, being 
accompanied by something of grace ami 
felicity. And so in spite of great and fre¬ 
quent hurt that he had done the city, he was 
repeatedly appointed to office and command; 
while Coriolanus stood in vain for a place 
which his great services had made his due. 
The one, in spite of the harm he occasioned, 
could not make himself hated, nor the other 
w ith all the admiration he attracted, succeed 
in being beloved by his countrymen. 

Coriolanus, moreover, it should be said, 
did not as a general obtain any successes for 
his country, but only for his enemies against 
his country. Alcihiades was often of service 
to Athens, both as a soldier and ns a com¬ 
mander. So long as he was personally pres¬ 
ent, he had the perfect mastery of his politi¬ 
cal adversaries ; calumny only succeeded in 
his absence. Coriolanus was condemned in 
person at Rome; and in like manor killed by 
the Yolscinns, not indeed with any right or 
justice, yet not without some pretext occa¬ 
sioned by iiis own acts; since, after rejecting 
all conditions of peace in public, in private 
he yielded to the solicitations of the women 
and, without establishing peace, threw up 
the favorable chances of war. lie ought, 
before retiring, to have obtained the consent 
of those who had placed their trust in him; 

H indeed lie considered their claims on him 
to be the strongest. Or, if we say that he 
dnl not care about the Volscians, but merely 
had prosecuted the war, which he now 
abandoned, for the satisfaction of his own 
resentment, then the noble thing would have 
been, not to spare his country for his mother’s 
sake, but his mother in and with his country; 
since both his mother and his wife were 
I' ar ^ a "d parcel of that endangered country. 
After harshly repelling public supplications 
ttie entreaties of ambassadors, and the pray- 
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ers of priests, to concede all as a private favor 
to his mother was less an honor to her than 
a dishonor to the city which thus escaped 
in spite, it would seem, of its own demerits 
through the intercession of a single woman, 
fetich a grace could, indeed, seem merely in¬ 
vidious, ungracious, and unreasonable in 
tbe eyes of both parties; lie retreated with¬ 
out listening to the persuasions of his oppo¬ 
nents, or asking the consent of his friends. 

1 he origin of all lay in his unsociable, super¬ 
cilious, and self-willed disposition, which in 
all cases, is offensive to most people ; and 
when combined with a passion fordistinction 
passes into absolute savageuess and nierei- 
lessness. Men decline to ask favors of tlio 
people, professing not to need any lienors 
from them; and then are indignant if they 
do not obtain them. Metellus, Aristides, 
and Kpaminondas certainly did not beg 
favors of the multitude; but that was because 
they, in real truth, did not value the gifts 
which a popular body can either confer 
or refuse ; and when they were more than 
once driven into exile, rejected at elections, 
and condemned in courts of justice, they 
showed no resentment at the ill-humor of 
their fellow-citizens, hut were w’illing and 
contented to return and brt reconciledWhen 
the feeling altered and they were wished for. 
He w ho least likes court ing favor, ought also 
least to think of resenting neglect; to feel 
wounded at being refused a distinction can 
only arise from an overweening appetite to 
have it. 

Alcihiades never professed to deny that it 
W'as pleasant to him to be honored, and dis¬ 
tasteful to him to be overlooked ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, he always tried to place hhnself upon 
good terms with all that he met; Coriolamis’s 
pride forbade him to pay attentions to those 
who could have promoted his advancement, 
and yet bis love of distinction made him feel 
Hurt and angry when lie was disregarded. 
Such are the faulty parts of his character, 
which in all other respects was a noble one. 
•For his temperance, continence, and probity, 
lie claims to be compared with the best and 
purest of the (1 reeks ; not in any sort or kind 
with Alcihiades, the least scrupulous and 
most entirely careless of human beings in all 
these points. 
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It was for the sake of others that I first 
commenced writing' biographies ; but I find 
myself proceeding and attaching myself to it 
(p/ my own ; the virtues of these great men 
Serving ine as a sort of looking-glass, in 
which I may see how to adjust and adorn my 
own life. Indeed, it can be compared to 
nothing but daily living and associating to¬ 
gether ; we receive, as it were, in our inquiry, 
and entertain each successive guest, view 

Their stature and their qualities, 
and select from their actions all that is 
noblest and worthiest to know. 

Ah, aud what greater pleasure could one have? 

or, what more effective means to one’s moral 
improvement? Democritus tells us we ought 
to pray that of the phantasms appearing in 
tile circumambient air, such may present 
themselves to us as are propitious, and that 
we may rather meet with those that are agree¬ 
able to our natures and are good, than the 
evil and unfortunate ; which is simply intro¬ 
ducing into philosophy a doctrine untrue 
in itself, and leading to endless superstitions. 
My method, on the contrary, is, by the study 
of history, and by the familiarity acquired in 
writing, to habituate my memory to receive 
and retain images of the best ami worthiest 
characters. 1 thus am enabled to free myself 
from any ignoble, base, or vicious impres¬ 
sions, contracted from the contagion of ill 
company that 1 may be unavoidably engaged 
in; l>y the remedy of turning my thoughts in 
a happy and calm temper to view these noble 
examples. Of this kind are those of Timo- 
leon the Corinthian, and Paulas /Emilias, 
to write whose lives is my present business; 
m?n equally famous, not only for their vir¬ 
tues, but success ; insomuch that they have 
left it doubtful whether they owe their great¬ 
est achievements to good fortuue, or their 
own prudence and conduct. 

Tiie affairs of the Syracusans, before Tim- 
oleon was sent into Sicily, were in this pos¬ 
ture ; after Dion had driven out Dionysius 
the tyrant, lie was slain by treachery, and 
those that had assisted linn in delivering 
Syracuse were divided among themselves ; 
and thus the city by a continual change of 
•governors, and a train of mischiefs that suc¬ 
ceeded eacli other, became almost abandoned 
while of the rest of Sicily, part was now 
utterly depopulated and desolate through 
long continuance of war, and most of the 
cities that had been left standing were in 
the hands of barbarians and soldiers out of 
employment, that were ready to embrace 


every turn of government. Such being 
the state of things, Dionysius takes the 
opportunity, and in the tenth year of his 
banishment, by the help of some mercenary 
troops he had got together, forces out 
Nysseus, then master of Syracuse, recovers 
all afresh, and is again settled in his duniiu 
ion; and as at first he had been strangely de¬ 
prived of the greatest and most absolute 
power that ever was, by a very small parti, 
so now in a yet stranger manner, when iu 
exile and of mean condition, he became the 
sovereign of those who had ejected him. All 
therefore that remained in Syracuse, had to 
serve under a tyrant, who at the best was of 
an ungentle nature, and exasperated now to 
a degree of savageness by the late misfor¬ 
tunes and calamities he had suffered. The 
better and more distinguished citizens, hav¬ 
ing timely retired thence to Uicetes, ruler of 
the Leontines, put themselves under his pro¬ 
tection, and chose him for their general in 
the war; not that he was much preferable 
to any open and avowed tyrant; but they 
had no other sanctuary at present, and it 
gave them some ground'of confidence, that 
he was of a Syracusan family, and had forces 
able to encounter those of Dionysius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians a;>- 
peareil before Sicily with a great navy, ■ 
watching when and where they might make 
a descent upon the island ; and terror at this 
fleet made the Sicilians incline to send an 
embassy into Greece to demand succors from 
the Corinthians, whom they confided iu 
rather than others, not only upon the account 
of their near kindred, and the great benefits 
they had often received by trusting them, 
but because Corinth had ever shown herself 
attached to freedom and averse from tyran¬ 
ny, and had engaged in many noble wars, 
not for empire or aggrandizement, but for 
the sole liberty of the Greeks. But Ilicetes. 
who made it the business of his command 
not so much to deliver the Syracusans from 
other tyrants, as to enslave them to himself, 
had already entered into some secret con¬ 
ferences with those of Carthage, while in 
public he commended the design of his 
Syracusan clients, and despatched ambassa¬ 
dors from himself, together with theirs, into 
Peloponnesus ; not that he really desired any 
relief to come from there, but, in ease the 
Corinthians, as was likely enough, on account 
of the troubles of Greece and occupation at 
home, should refuse their assistance, hoping 
then he should be able with less difficulty to 
dispose aud incline things for the Carthagin¬ 
ian interest, and so make use of these foreign 
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pretenders, as instruments and auxiliaries 
for himself; either against the Syracusans 
or Dionysius, as occasion served. This wa$ 
discovered a while after. 

The ambassadors being arrived, and their 
request known, the Corinthians, who had 
always a great concern for all their colonics 
and plantations, but especially for Syracuse, 
since by good fortune there was nothing to 
molest them in their own country, where 
they were enjoying peace and leisure at that 
time, readily and with one accord passed a 
vote for their assistance. And when they 
were deliberating about the choice ol' a cap¬ 
tain for the expedition, and the magistrates 
were urging the claims of various aspirants 
for reputation, one of the crowd stood up 
and named Timoleon, son of Timodemus, 
who had long absented himself from public 
business, and had neither any thoughts of, 
nor the least pretension to, an employment 
of that nature. Some god or other, it might 
lather seem, had put it ill the man's heart 
to mention him; such favor and good-will 
on tlie part of Fortune seemed at once to be 
shown in his election, and to accompany all 
his following actions, as though it were on 
pur]Hise to commend his worth, and add 
grace and ornament to his personal virtues. 
As regards his parentage, both Timodemus 
his father, and his mother Demariste, were 
of high rank in the city ; and as for himself, 
lie was noted for his love of his country’ and 
liis gentleness of temper, except in his ex¬ 
treme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. 
ilis natural abilities for war were so happily 
.tempered, that while a rare prudence might 
be seen in all the enterprises of his younger 
years, an equal courage showed itself in the 
last exploits of his declining age. He had 
an elder brother, whose name was Timoph- 
anes. who was every way unlike him. being 
indisereet and rash, and infected by the sug¬ 
gestions of some friends and foreign soldiers, 
whom he kept always about him, with a 
•assion for absolute power. He seemed to 
rive a certain force and vehemence in all 
military service, and even to delight in dan¬ 
gers, and thus he took much with the people, 
and was advanced to the highest charges, as a 
vigorous and effective warrior; in the ob- 
taiiiing of which offices and promotions, 
timoleon much assisted him, helping tocon- 
real nr at least to extenuate his errors, em- 
otllishiiig by his praise whatever was com- 
niendable in him, and setting off his good 
finalities to the best advantage. 

, “ happened once in the battle fought bv 
*‘‘‘ Corinthians against the forces of Argos 
■'”<1 Cleon®, that Timoleon served among 
• infantry, when Timophanes, command. 
■og their cavalry, was brought into extreme 
anger; as his horse being wounded fell for* 
War, i.. and threw him headlong amidst the 
' netniea, while part of his companions dis- 
l>eised at once in a panic, and the small 


number that remained, bearing up against 
a great multitude, had much ado to maintain 
any resistance. As soon, therefore, as Timo¬ 
leon was aware of the accident, he ran has¬ 
tily in to his brother's rescue, and covering 
the fallen Timophanes with his buckler, 
after having received abundance of darts, 
and several strokes by the sword upon his 
body and his armor, he at length with much 
difficulty obliged the enemies to retire, and. 
brought off his brother alive and safe. Bulk 
when the Corinthians, for fear of losing 
their city a second time, as they had once 
before, by admitting their allies, made a 
decree to maintain four hundred mercenaries 
for its security, and gave Timophanes the 
command over them, he, abandoning all re¬ 
gard to honor and equity, at one proceeded 
to put into execution his plans for making 
himself absolute, and bringing the placo 
under his own power ; and having cut off 
many principal citizens, uncondemned and 
without trial, who were most likely to hinder 
his design, he declared himself tyrant of 
Corinth ; a procedure that infinitely afflicted 
Timoleon, to whom tin* wickedness of such 
a brother appeared to be his own reproach 
and calamity. He undertook to persuade 
him by reasoning, that, desisting from .that 
wild and unhappy ambition, In* would be¬ 
think himself how be should make the Cor¬ 
inthians some amends, and find out an 
expedient to remedy and correct the evils ho 
had done them. When his single, admoni¬ 
tion was rejected and contemned by him, ho 
makes a second attempt, taking with him 
vftschylus Ins kinsman, brother to the. wifo 
of Timophanes, and a certain diviner, that 
was his friend, whom Theopompus in his 
history calls Satvrus, but Ephorus and 
Timams mention in theirs by the name of 
Orthagoras. After a few days, then, ho re¬ 
turns to his brother with this company, all 
three of them surrounding and earnestly im¬ 
portuning him u|*>n the same subject, that 
now at length ho would listen to reason, and 
ho of another mind. Hut when Timophamj#* 
began first to laugh at the. men’s simplicity, 
and presently broke out into rage and in¬ 
dignation against them, Timoleon stepped 
aside from him and stood weeping with his 
face covered, while the cither two, drawing 
out their swords, despatched him in a 
moment. 

On the rumor of this act being soon scat¬ 
tered about, the better and more generous 
of the Corinthians highly applauded Timo¬ 
leon for the hatred of wrong and the great¬ 
ness of soul that had made him, though of 
a gentle disposition and full of love and 
kindness for his family, think the obligations 
to his country stronger than the ties of con¬ 
sanguinity, and prefer that which is good 
and just before gain and interest and bis 
own particular advantage. For the same 
brother, who with so much bravery had been 
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saved by him when he fought valiantly in the 
cause of Corinth, he had now as nobly sacri¬ 
ficed for enslaving her afterward by a base 
and treacherous usurpation. But then, on 
the other side, those that knew not how to 
live in a democracy, and had been used to 
make their humble court to the men-of power, 
though they openly professed to rejoice at 
the death of the tyrant, nevertheless, secretly 
reviling Timoleon, as one that had commit¬ 
ted an impious and abominable act, drove 
him into melancholy and dejection. And 
when he came to understand how heavily his 
mother took it, and that she likewise uttered 
the saddest complaints and most terrible 
imprecations against him, he went to satisfy 
and comfort her as to what had happened ; 
and finding that she would not endure so 
much as to look upon him, but caused her 
doors to be shut, that he might have no ad¬ 
mission into her presence, with grief at this 
he grew so disordered in his mind and so dis¬ 
consolate, that he determined to put an end 
to his perplexity with his life, by abstain¬ 
ing from all manner of sustenance. But 
through the care and diligence of his friends, 
who were very instant with him, and added 
force to their entreaties, he came to resolve 
and promise at last, that he would endure 
living, provided it might be in solitude, and 
remote from company; so that, quitting all 
civil transactions and commerce with the 
world, for a long while after his first retire¬ 
ment he never came into Corinth, but wan¬ 
dered up and down the fields, full of anxious 
and tormenting thoughts, and spent his time 
in desert places, at the farthest distance 
from society and human intercourse. So true 
it is that the minds of men are easily shaken 
and carried off from their own sentiments 
through the casual commendation or reproof 
of others, unless the judgments that we make, 
and the purposes we conceive, be confirmed 
by reason and philosophy, and thus obtain 
strength and steadiness. An action must 
not only bo just and laudable in its own 
nature, but it must proceed likewise from 
solid motives and a lasting principle, that so 
we may fully and constantly approve the 
thing, and be perfectly satisfied in what we 
do ; for otherwise, after having put our reso¬ 
lution into practice, we shall out of pure 
weakness come to be troubled at the perform¬ 
ance, when the grace and godliness, which 
rendered it before so amiable and pleasing 
to us, begin to decay and wear out of our 
fancy ; like greedy people, who seizing On 
the more delicious morsels of any dish with 
• a keen appetite, are presently disgusted when 
they grow full, and find themselves oppress¬ 
ed and uneasy now by what they before so 
greedily desired. For a succeeding dislike 
spoils the best of actions, and repentance 
makes that which was never so well done, 
become base and faulty ; whereas the choice 
that is founded upon knowledge and wise 


reasoning, does not change bv disappoint¬ 
ment, or suffer us to repent, though it hap¬ 
pen perchance to be less prosperous in the 
issue. And thus 1’hocion, of Athens, haviu'r 
always vigorously opposed the measures of 
Leosthenes, when success appeared to attend 
them, and he saw his countrymen rejoicin'' 
and offering sacrifice in honor of their victory] 
“ I should have been as glad,” said he to 
them, “ that I myself had been the author 
of what Leosthenes has achieved for you, as 
I am that I gave you my own counsel against. 

it.” A more vehement reply is recorded to 
have been made by Aristides the Locrian, 
one of Plato’s companions, to Dionysius the 
elder, who demanded one of his daughters iu 
marriage : “ I had rather,” said he to him. 
“ see the virgin in her grave, than in the 
palace of a tyrant.” And when Dionysius, 
enraged at the affront, made his sons bo.put 
to death a while after, and then again in¬ 
sultingly asked, whether he were still in the 
same mind as to the disposal of his daughters, 
his answpr was, 11 I cannot but grieve at the 
cruelty of your deeds, but am not sorry for 
the freedom of my own words.” Such ex¬ 
pressions as these may belong perhaps to a 
more sublime and accomplished virtue. 

The grief, however, of Timoleon at what 
had been done, whether it arose from com¬ 
miseration of his brother’s fate, or the rev¬ 
erence he bore his mother, so shattered ami 
broke bis spirits, that for the space of almost 
twenty years, he had not offered to concern 
himself in any honorable or public action. 
When, therefore, he was pitched upon fora 
general, and joyfully accepted as such hy tic, 
suffrages of the people, Teleelides, who «;n 
at that time the most powerful and distin¬ 
guished man in Corinth, began to exhort him 
that he would act now like a man of worth 
and gallantry : “ For said he, if you d> 

bravely in this service we shall believe that 
you delivered us from a tyrant; but if other¬ 
wise that you killed your brother.” While 
he was yet preparing to set sail, and enlist¬ 
ing soldiers to embark with him, there came 
letters to the Corinthians from Hicetes, plain¬ 
ly disclosing his revolt and treachery. For 
his ambassadors were no sooner gone for Cor¬ 
inth, but ho openly joined the Carthaginians, 
negotiating that they might assist him t" 
throw out Dionysius, aud become master 
of Syracuse in his room. And fearing In' 
might be disappointed of his aim if troops 
and a commander should come from Corinth 
before this were effected, he sent a letter ot 
advice thither, in all haste, to prevent their 
setting out, telling them they need not be at 
any costand trouble upon his account, or run 
the hazard of a Sicilian voyage, especially 
since the Carthaginians, alliance with whom 
against Dionysius the slowness of their mo¬ 
tions had compelled him to embrace, would 
dispute their passage, and lay in wait to at¬ 
tack them with a numerous fleet. This letter 
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being publicly read, if any had been cold 
and indifferent before as to the expedition 
in hand the indignation they now^onceived 
against Hicetes so exasperated and inflamed 
them all that they willingly contributed to 
supply Timoleon, and endeavored, with one 
accord to hasten his departure. 

When the vessels were equipped, and his 
soldiers-every wav provided for, the female 
priest of Proserpina had a dream or vision 
wherein she and her mother Ceres appeared 
to them in a travelling garb, and were heard 
to say that they were going to sail with Timo¬ 
leon into Sicily ; whereupon the Corinthians, , 
having built a sacred galley, devoted it to 
them, and called it the galley,*of the god¬ 
desses. Timoleon went in person to Delphi, 
where he sacrificed to Apollo, and, descend¬ 
ing into the place of prophecy, was surprised 
with the following marvellous occurrence. 
A riband with crowns and figures of victory 
embroidered upon it, slipped off from among 
the gifts that were there consecrated and 
hung up in the temple, and fell directly down 
upon Ins head ; so that Apollo seemed already 
to crown him with success, and send him 
thence to conquer and triumph, lie put to 
sea only with seven ships of Corinth, two of 
Corcyra, and a tenth which was furnished by | 
the Leucadians; and when he was now enter- j 
ed into the deep by night, and carried with 
a prosperous gale, the heaven seemed all on 
a sudden to break open, and a bright spread¬ 
ing flame to issue forth from it, and hover 
over the ship he was in; and, having form¬ 
ed itself into a torch, lmt unlike those that 
t are used in the mysteries, it began to steer 
the same* course, and run along in their com¬ 
pany, guiding them by its light to that 
quarter of Italy where they designed to go 
ashore. The soothsayers affirmed, that this 
apparition agreed with the dream of the 
holy woman, since the goddesses were now 
visibly joining in the expedition, and send¬ 
ing this light from heaven before them : 
Sicily being thought sacred to Proserpina, 
ns poets feign that the rape was committed 
there, and that the island was given her in 
dowry when she married Pluto. 

I hese early demonstrations of divine favor 
greatly encouraged his whole army; so that 
making all the speed they weie able, by a 
voyage across the open sea, they were soon 
passing along the coast of Italy. But the 
t 1 dings tha£ came from Sicily much perplex - 
ed limoleon, and disheartened his soldiers. 
, op Hicetes, having already beaten Diony¬ 
sius out of the field, and reduced most of 
Jhe quarters of Syracuse itself, now hemmed 
him in and besieged him in the citadel and 
Jhat ig called the Island, whither he was 
ned for his last refuge; while the Carthagin- 
jans, by agreement, were to make it their 
business to hinder Timoleon from landing in 
®my port of Sicily ; so that he and his party 
driven back, they might with ease and 


at their own leisure divide the island among 
themselves. In pursuance of which design, 
the Carthaginians sent away twenty of their 
I galleys toHhegium, having aboard them cer¬ 
tain ambassadors from llicetes to Timoleon, 
who carried instructions suitable to these 
proceedings, specious amusements and plau¬ 
sible stories, to color and conceal dishonest 
purposes. They had order to propose and 
demand that Timoleon himself, if he liked 
the offer, should come to advise with Hicetes 
and partake of all his conquests, but that ho 
miglit send back his ships and forces to Cor¬ 
inth, since the war was in a manner finished, 
and the Carthaginians had blocked up the 
passage, determined to oppose them it they 
should try to force their way towards the 
shore. When, therefore, tin* Corinthians 
met with these envoys at. Rhegium, and re¬ 
ceived their message, and saw the Phoenician 
vessels riding at anchor in tin* bay, they be¬ 
came keenly sensible of the abuse that was 
put upon them, and felt a general indigna¬ 
tion against Hicetes, and great apprehensions 
for the Siceliots, whom they now' plainly 
perceived to be as it were a prize and recom¬ 
pense to Hicetes on one side for his perfidy, 
and to the Carthaginians on tin* other for 
the sovereign power they secured to him. 
For it seemed utterly impossible to force and 
overbear the Carthaginian ships that lay be¬ 
fore them and were double their number, as 
also to vanquish tin* victorious troops which 
Hicetes had with him in Syracuse, to take 
the lead of which very troops they had under¬ 
taken their voyage. 

The case being thus, Timoleon, after some 
conference with the envoys of Hicetes and 
the Carthaginian captains, tol l them he 
should readily submit to their proposals (to 
what purpose would it he to refuse compli¬ 
ance '{): he was desirous only, before liis re¬ 
turn to Corinth, that what had passed be¬ 
tween them in private might be solemnly de¬ 
clared before the people of Rhegiuni, a (»ro«k 
city, and a common friend to the parties; 
this, he said, would very much conduce to 
his own security and discharge; and they 
likewise would more strictly observe articles 
of agreement, on behalf of the Syracusans, 
which they had obliged themselves to in the 
presence of so many witnesses. 'Hie design 
of all which was, only to divert, their atten¬ 
tion, while he got an opportunity of slipping 
away from their fleet; a contrivance that all 
the principal Bhegians were privy and as¬ 
sisting to, who had a great desiie that, the 
affairs of Sicily should fall into Corinthian 
hands, and dreaded the consequences of hav*» 
ing barbarian neighbors. An assembly was 
therefore called, and the gates phut, that the 
citizens might have no liberty to turn to 
other business ; and a succession of speakers 
came forward, addressing the people at great 
length, to the same effect, without bringing 
the subject to any conclusion, making way 
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each for another and purposely spinning oul 
the time, till the Corinthian galleys should 
get clear of the haven ; the Carthaginian 
commanders being detained there without 
any suspicion, as also Timoleon still remain¬ 
ed present, and gave signs as if he were just 
preparing to make an oration. But upon 
secret notice that the rest of the galleys were 
already gone off, and that his alone remained 
waiting for him, by the help and concealment 
of those Khegians that were about the hust¬ 
ings and favored his departure, he made shift 
to slip away through the crowd, and running 
down to tlie port, set sail with all speed; and 
having reached his other vessels, they came 
all safe to Tauroinenium in Sicily, whither 
they had been formerly invited, and where 
they were no v kindly received by Androm- 
achus, then ruler of the city. This man was 
fatiier of Tiinams the historian, and incom¬ 
parably the best of all those that bore sway 
in Sieily at that time; governing his citizens 
according to law and justice, and openly pro¬ 
fessing an aversion and enmity to all tyrants; 
upon which account he gave Timoleon leave 
to muster up his troops there, and to make 
that city the seat of war, persuading the 
inhabitants to join their arms with the Cor¬ 
inthian forces, and assist them in the design 
of delivering Sicily. 

But the Carthaginians who were left in 
Bhegium perceiving, when the assembly was 
dissolved, that Timoleon had given them 
the go by, were not a little vexed to see 
themselves outwitted, much to the amuse¬ 
ment of the Khegians, who could not but 
smile to find Phoenicians complain of being 
cheated. However, they despatched a mes¬ 
senger aboard one of their galleys to Tauro- 
monium, who, after much blustering ill the 
insolent barbaric way, and many menaces to 
Audroyiuohus if he did not forthwith send 
the Corinthians off, stretched out his hand 
with the inside upward, and then turning it 
down again, threatened lie would handle 
their city even so, and turn it topsy-turvy in 
os little time, and with as much ease. Audro- 
machus, laughing at the man’s confidence, 
made no other reply, but, imitating his ges¬ 
ture, bid him hasten his own departure, un¬ 
less he had a mind to see that kind of dex¬ 
terity practised first upon the galley which 
brought him thither. 

Hicetes, informed that Timoleon had 
made good his passage, was in great fear of 
what might follow, and sent to desire the 
Carthaginians that a large number of galleys 
might be ordered to attend and secure the 
coast. And now it was that the Syracusans 
began wholly to despair of safety, seeing tile 
Carthaginians possessed of their haven, 
Hicetes master of the town, and Dionysius 
supreme in the citadel; while Timoleon had 
as yet but a slender hold of Sicily, as it 
were by the fringe or border of it, in the 
small city of the Tauromenians, with a 


I feeble hope and a poor company; harm* 
I but a thousand soldiers at the most, and no 
more precisions, either of gorn or money 
than were just necessary for the maintenance 
and the pay of that inconsiderable number. 
Nor did the other towns of Sieily confide in 
him, overpowered as they were with violence 
and outrage, and embittered against all that 
should offer to lead armies, by the treacherous 
conduct chiefly of Callipus, an Athenian •and 
Pharax, a Lacedaemonian captain, both of 
whom, after giving out that the design „f 
their coming was to introduce liberty and 
depose tyrants, so tyrannized themselves, 
that the reign of former oppressors seemed 
to be a golden age in comparison, and the 
Sicilians began to consider those more happy 
who had expired in servitude, than any that 
had lived to see such a dismal freedom. 

Looking, therefore, for no better usage 
from the Corinthian general, but imagining 
that it was only the same old course of things 
once more, specious pretences and false pro- 
fessions to allure them by fair hopes and 
kind promises into the obedience of a new 
master, they all, with one accord, unless it 
were the people of Adranum, suspected the 
exhortations, and rejected the overtures 
that were made them in his name. These 
were inhabitants of a small city, consecrated 
to Adranus, a certain god that was in high 
veneration throughout Sicily, and, as it 
happened, they were then at variance among 
themselves, insomuch that one party called 
in Hicetes and the Carthaginians to assist 
them, while the other sent proposals to Ti¬ 
moleon. It so fell out that these auxiliaries, 
striving which should be soonest, both ar¬ 
rived at Adranum about the same time; 
Hicetes bringing with him at least five thou¬ 
sand fighting men, while all the force Ti¬ 
moleon could make did not exceed twelve 
hundred. With these he marched out of 
Tauroinenium, which was about three hund¬ 
red and forty furlongs distant from that city. 
The first day he moved but slowly, and took 
up his quarters betimes after a short jour¬ 
ney; but the day following he quickened his 
pace, and, having passed through much dit- 
ficult ground, towards evening received ad¬ 
vice that Hicetes was just approaching Ad¬ 
ranum, and pitching his camp before it; 
upon which intelligence, his captains and 
other officers caused the vanguard to halt, 
that the army being refreshed, pnd having 
reposed a while, might engage the enemy 
with better heart. But Timoleon, coming 
up in haste, desired them not to stop for 
that reason, hut rather use all possible dili¬ 
gence to surprise the enemy, whom probably 
they would now find in disorder, as having 
lately ended their march and being taken up 
at present in erecting tents and preparing 
supper ; which he had no sooner said, but 
laying hold of his buckler and putting him¬ 
self in the front, he led tbeui on as it wero 
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to certain victory. The braveness of such a 
leader made them all follow him with like 
courage and assurance. They were now 
within less than thirty furlongs of Adranum, 
which they quickly traversed, and immedi¬ 
ately fell* in upon the enemy, who were 
seized with confusion, and began to retire 
at their first approaches ; one consequence 
of which was that, amidst so little opposi¬ 
tion,*and so early and general a flight, there 
were not many more than three hundred 
h l a in, and about twice the number made 
prisoners. Their camp and baggage, how¬ 
ever. was all taken. The fortune of this 
onset soon induced the Adrauitans to unlock 
their gates, and embrace the interest of 
Timoleon, to whom they recounted, with a 
mixture of affright and admiration, how, at 
the very minute of the encounter, the doors 
of their temple flew open of their own accord, 
that the javelin also, which their god held in 
his hand, was observed to tremble at the 
point, and that drops of sweat had been seen 
running down his face: prodigies that not 
onlv presaged the victory then obtained, but, 
were an omen, it seems, of all bis future ex¬ 
ploits, to which this first happy action gave 
th** occasion. 

For now the neighboring cities and poten¬ 
tates sent deputies, one upon another, to 
seek his friendship and make offer of their 
sen ice. Among the rest Mnmercns* the 
tyrant of Cat-ana, an experienced warrior and 
a wealthy prince, made proposals of alliance 
with him, and, what was of greater import¬ 
ance still, Dionysius himself being now 
•grown des| crate, and well-nigh forced to sur¬ 
render. despising Hicetes w ho had been thus 
shamefully baffled, and admiring the valor 
of '1 imoleon, found means to advertise him 
and his Corinthians that he should be content 
to deliver up himself and the citadel into their 
hands. Timoleon, gladly embracing this un¬ 
locked for advantage, sends away Euelides 
and Telernachus, two Corinthian* captains, 
"ith lour hundred men, for the seizure and 
custody of the castle, with directions to enter 
not all at once, or in open view, that being 
impracticable so long as the enemy kept- 
guard. but by stealth, and in small com¬ 
panies. And so they took possession of the 
fortress and the palace of Dionysius, with all 
the stores and ammunition he had prepared 
and laid up to maintain the war. They found 
a good number of horses, every variety of en¬ 
gines, a multitude of darts, and weapons to 
arm seventy thousand men (a magazine that 
>ad been formed from ancient time), besides 
thousand soldiers that were then with 
urn. whom he gave up with the rest for 
imo]eon’s service. Dionysius himself, put- 
ng his treasure aboard, and taking a few 
nemis, sailed away unobserved by Hicetes, 
th bought to the camp of Timoleon, 

fre first appeared in the humble dress of a 
private person, and was shortly after sent to 
12 


Corinth with a single ship and a small sum 
of money. Born and educated in the most 
splendid court and the most absolute mon¬ 
archy that ever w as, which he held and kept 
up for the space of *ten years succeeding his 
father’s death, he had, after Dion’s expedi¬ 
tion, spent twelve other years in a continual 
agitation of wars and contests, and great 
variety of fortune, during which time all the 
mischiefs lie had committed in bis former 
reign were more than repaid by the ills ho 
himself then suffered; since he lived to see' 
the deaths of his sons in the prime ami vigqr 
of their age. and the rape ol his daughters 
in the flower of their virginity, ami the 
w icked abuse of his sister and his w ife, who, 
after being first exposed to all the lawless 
insults of the soldiery, was then murdered 
with her children, and cast into the sea; tho 
particulars of which are more exactly given 
in the life of Dion. 

rpon tho news of his landing at Corinth, 
there was hardly a man in Greece who had 
not the curiosity to come and view the late 
formidable tyrant, and say some words to 
hhy ; part, rejoicing at his disasters, were 
led thither out of mere spite and hatred, 
that they might have the pleasure of tramp¬ 
ling, as it were, on the ruins of his broken 
fortune; but others, letting their attention 
and their sympathy turn rather to the 
changes and revolutions of his lip*, could not 
but see in them a proof of the strength and 
potency with which divine and unseen causes 
operate amidst the weakness of human 
and visible things. For neither art nor na¬ 
ture did in that age produce any thing com¬ 
parable to this work and wonder of fortune, 
which showed the very same man, that was 
not long before supreme monarch of Sicily, 
loitering about perhaps in the fish-market, 
or sitting in a perfumer’s shop drinking the 
diluted wine of taverns,or squabbling in the 
street with common women, or pretending 
to instruct the singing women of the theatre, 
and seriously disputing with them about the 
measure and harmony of pieces of music 
that were performed there. Such behavior 
on his part was variously criticized. Jle 
was thought by many to act thus out of 
pure compliance with his own natural indo¬ 
lent ami vicious inclinations; while finer 
judges were of the opinion, that in all this 
lie was playing a politic part, with a design 
to be contemned among them, and that tljp 
Corinthians might not feel any apprehension 
or suspicion of bis being uneasy under his 
reverse of fortune, or solicitous to retrieve 
it ; to avoid which dangers, he, purposely* 
and against his true nature affected an ap¬ 
pearance of folly and want of spirit in his 
private life and amusements. 

However it be, there are sayings and re¬ 
partees of his left still upon record, which 
seem to show that he not ignobly accommo¬ 
dated himself to his present circumstances; 
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as may appear in part frcftn the ingenuous- should have been let alone to grow old. and 
ness of the avowal he made on coming to die in the state of tyranny, as your father 
Leucadia, which, as well as Syracuse, was a did before you, should now enjoy the ease of 
Corinthian colony, where he told the inhab- private persons, and be here to sport ami 
itants, that he found himself not unlike boys frolic it in our society ? ” So that when I com- 
who had been in fault, who can talk cheer- pare those sad stories of Philistus, touching 
fully with their brothers, but are ashamed the daughters of Leptines, where he wakes 
to see their father; so likewise , he, he said, pitiful moan on their behalf, as fallen from 
could gladly reside with them in that island, all the blessings and advantages of powerful 
whereas he felt a certain awe upon his mind, greatness to the miseries of an humble"life, 
which made him averse to the sight of Cor- they seem to me like the lamentations of a 
inth, that was a common mother to them woman who has lost her box of ointment, 
both. The thing is further evident.from the her purple dresses, and her golden trinkets, 
reply he once made to a stranger in Corinth, Such anecdotes will not, I conceive, |„. 
who deriding him in a rude and scornful thought either foreign to'my purpose of 
manner about the conferences he used to writing Lives, or unprofitable in themselves, 
have with philosophers, whose company hy such readers as are not in too mueh 
had been one of his pleasures while yet a haste, or busied and taken up with other 
monarch, and demanding, in fine, what he concerns. 

was the better now for all those wise and But if the misfortune of Dionysius appears 
learned discourses of Plato, “ Do you think,” strange and extraordinary, we shall have no 
said he, “ I have made no profit of his philos- less reason to wonder at the good fortune of 
ophy, when you see me bear my change of Timoleon, who, within fifty days after his 
fortune as I doV ” And when Aristoxenus landing in Sicily, both recovered the citmlel 
the musician, and several others, desired to of Syracuse, and sent Dionysius an exile in- 
know how Plato offended him, and what had to Peloponnesus. This lucky beginning so 
been the ground of his displeasure with him. animated the Corinthians, that they ordered 
he made, answer, that of the many evils attach- him a supply of two thousand foot and 
mg to the condition of sovereignty, the one two hundred horse, who, reaching Tlmrii, 
greatest infelicity was that none of those who intended to cross over thence into Sicily; 
were accounted friends would venture to but finding the whole sea beset with Carllia- 
spealc freely, or tell the plain truth ; and ginian ships, which made their passage im- 
that by means of such he had been deprived practicable, they were constrained to stop 
of Plato’s kindness. At another time, when there, and watch their opportunity; wliieli 
one of those pleasant companions that are time, however, was employed in a noble ao- 
desirous to pass for wits, in mockery to tion. For the Tinmans, going out to war 
Dionysius, as if he were still the. tyrant, against their Bruttian enemies, left tlmiri 
shook out the folds of his cloak, as he was city in charge with these Corinthian slran- 
entoring into a room where he was, to show gers, who defended it as carefully as it it had 
there were no concealed weapons about been their own country, and faithfully re- 
him, Dionysius, by way of retort, observed, signed it up again. 

that he would prefer he would do so on Hicetcs, in the interim, continued still tn 
leaving the room, as a security that lie was besiege the castle of Syracuse, and hindered 
carrying nothing off with him. And when all provisions from coming in by sea ti> r>- 
Philip of Macedon, at a drinking party, be- lieve the Corinthians that were in it. H<‘ 
gan to speak in banter about the verses and had engaged alfco, and despatched towards 
tragedies which his father, Dionysius the Adranum, two unknown foreigners to as- 
elder, had left behind him, and pretended to sassinate Timoleon, who at no time kept 
wonder how ho could get any time from his any standing guard about his person, ami 
other business to compose such elaborate was then altogether secure, diverting h'" 1 ' 
and ingenious pieces, he replied, very much self, without any apprehension, among the 
to the purpose, “It was at those leisurable citizens of the place, it being a festival in 
hours, which such as you and I, and those honor of their gods. The two men that 
we call happy men, bestow upon our cups.” were sent, having casually heard that 1 1 
Vlato had not the opportunity to see Dion- leou was about to sacrifice, came directly 
ysius at Corinth, being already dead before into the temple with poniards under limit 
became thither; but Diogenes of Sinope, at cloaks, and pressing in among the crowd, 
their first meeting in the street there, salu- by little and little got up close to the altar, 
ted him with the ambiguous expression, “ O but, as they were just looking for a sign 
Dionysius, how little you deserve your pres- from each other to begin the attempt. » 
ent life!” Upon which Dionysius stopped third person struck one of them over the 
and replied, “ I thank you, Diogenes, for head with a sword, upon whose sudden fall, 
your condolence.” “Condole with you!” neither he that gave the blow, nor the par- 
replied Diogenes do you not suppose that, tisan of him that received it, kept their 
on the contrary, I am indignant that such a stations any longer ; but the one, making 
slaVe as you, who, if you had your due, way with his bloody sword, put no stop to 
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his flight, till he gained the top of a certain 
loftv precipice, while the other, laying hold 
of the altar, besought Timoleon to spare his 
life, and he would reveal to him the whole 
conspiracy. His pardon being granted, he 
confessed that both himself and his dead 
companion were sent thither purposely to. 
slay him. While this discovery was made, 
la- that killed the other conspirator had been 
fetefled down from his sanctuary of the rock, 
loudly and often protesting, as he came 
along, that there was no injustice in the 
fact, as he had only taken righteous ven¬ 
geance for his father’s blood, whom this 
man had murdered before in the city of 
heontini; the truth of which was attested 
l.v several there present, who could not 
choose hut wonder too at the strange dex¬ 
terity of fortune’s operations, tiie facility 
with which she makes one event the spring 
and motion to something wholly different 
uniting every scattered accident and lose 
particular ami remote action, and inter¬ 
weaving them together to serve her pur¬ 
poses ; so that things that in themselves 
seem to have no connection or interdepend¬ 
ence whatsoever, become in her hands so 
to say, the end and the beginning of each 
other. 1 he Corinthians, satisfied as to the 
innocence of this seasonable feat, honored 
and rewarded the author with a present of 
ten pounds j„ their money, since he had, as 
it were, lent the use of his just resentment 
to the tutelar genius that seemed to lie pro¬ 
tecting Timoleon, and had not preexpend- 

, , ls 80 l°“K ago conceived, but 

-had reserved and deferred, under fortune’s 
guidance, for his preservation, the revenge 
of a private quarrel. h 

co,!t‘! , t , hiS fo, ; t,III «te escape had effects and 

r ‘ 'T S ’TV' 1 thn as it i„. 

,. " , U, r. hopes and future expec¬ 

tations of J imoleon. making people rever- 

Zn'ilT I,roU T t hi '“ as a sacred person 
1 , " \ ‘ to avf ' , “g<’ and redeem Sicily. 

Ur rise’ ’"'S'* " ,1S - (<1 1,is ai, “ "ds en- 
wem off i d .l] crcoiv, ng, also, that many 
vei toff am sided with Timoleon, began to 

, s ' mS ° r I'l 8 fooliBh modesty^ that. 

g'mia,,shve 7 a .^ a force of the Cartlm- 
i I -*y ready to be commanded by him, 

and'fn emp , °' Vefi tll( ™ hitherto by degrees 
m small numbers, introducing*their re- 
7 8tealth a ’"‘ clandestinely, 

•J h r 'fori 1: “ h< '? ashamed of the action, 
nicetv he’e'n*• '\Z WS asil!e ilis former 
his Whole n 4 8 111 Mago, their admiral, with 
fJ ized ur« t 7’ Wh .° JT e8ent] y »ct sail, and 
of at e 'T i I 1 ® t" ,rt , w,th a formidable fleet 
.eg there 8 f,i" n ; red a,,d ^ vess,,U ’ la »d- 
all lXeH wnh' ^u**"! 1 foot ’ wh; ch were 
that,ifSi*" ‘hc.oty of Syracuse; so 
talked of *!l e i n 8 °P lni °n, the time anciently 
"hould L . d i° ngex P ected ’ wherein Sicily 
now Mm f u hjugated by barbarians, was 
W °° me 40 fatal juried. For in all 


their preceding *ars and many desperate 
conflicts with Sicily, the Carthaginians had 
never been able, before this, to take Syra- 
cuse; whereas Ificetes now receiving them, 
and putting them into their hands, you might 
see it become now as it were a cam p of 
barbarians. By this means, the Corin- 


x, ■ :ino i.orni- 

thnm soldiers that kept the castle found 
themselves brought into great danger and 
hardship; as, besides that their provision 
grew scarce, and they began to be in want, 
because the havens were strictly guarded 
an blocked up, the enemy exercised them 
Still with skirmishes and combats about 
their walls, ami they were not only obliged 
to be continually in arms, but to divide and 
prepare themselves for assaults and encoun¬ 
ters of every kind, and to repel every vari¬ 
ety of the means of offence employed by a 
besieging army. J 

Timoleon made shift to relieve them in 
these Straits, sending corn from Cat,-inn by 
small hshing-boats and little skiffs, which 
commonly gained a passage through the Car¬ 
thaginian galleys in times of storm, stealing 
Up,when the blockading ships were driven 
a !*arfc and dispersed by tile stress of weather; 
which Maijo and Ihcctcs oltHorviuir, they 
agreed to fall upon Calami, from whence 
these supplies were brought in to the be¬ 
sieged, and accordingly put off from Syra¬ 
cuse, taking with them the best soldiers in 
their whole army. Upon this. Neon the Cor¬ 
inthian, who was captain of those that, kept 
tile citadel, taking notice that the enemies 
who stayed there behind were very negligent 
and careless in keeping guard, made a sud 
den sally upon them as they lay scattered, 
and, killing some and putting' others to 
flight, lie took and jmsscssed himself of that 
quarter which they call Acradina, and was 
thought to be the strongest and most im¬ 
pregnable part of Syracuse, a city made up 
ami compacted, as it were, of several towns 
put together. Having thus stored himself 
with corn and money, he did not abandon 
tiie place, nor retire again into the castle, 
but fortifying the precincts of Acradina, and 
joining it by works to the citadel, he under¬ 
took the defence of both. Mago ami Hi* 
cetes were now come near to Calami, when 
a horseman, despatched from Syracuse, 
brought them tidings that Acradina was 
taken ; upon which they returned, in all 
haste, with great disorder and confusion, 
having neither been able to reduce the city 
they went against, nor to preserve that they 
were masters of. 

These successes, indeed, were such as' 
might leave foresight and courage a pre¬ 
tence still of disputing it with fortune, which 
contributed most to the result. But the 
next following event can scarcely be ascrib¬ 
ed to any thing but pure felicity. The 
Corinthian soldiers who stayed at Thurii, 
partly for fear of the Carthaginian galleys 
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■which lay in wait for thetot under the com¬ 
mand of Hanno, and partly because of tem¬ 
pestuous weather which had lasted for many 
days, and rendered the sea dangerous, took 
a resolution to march by land over the Brut- 
tian territories, and, what with persuasion 
and force together, made good their passage 
tlfrough those barbarians to the city of Rhe- 
giutn, the sea being still rough and raging 
as before. But Hanno, not expecting the 
Corinthians would venture out, and suppos¬ 
ing it would be useless to wait there any 
longer, bethought himself, as he imagined, 
of a most ingenious and clever stratagem apt 
to delude and ensnare the enemy ; in pur¬ 
suance of which he commanded the seamen 
to crown themselves with garlands, and, 
adorning his galleys with bucklers both of the 
Greek and Carthaginian make, he sailed 
away for Syracuse in this triumphant equi¬ 
page, and using all his oars as he passed 
under the castle with much shouting and 
laughter, cried out, on purpose to dishearten 
the besieged, that he was come from van¬ 
quishing and taking the Corinthian succors, 
which he fell upon at sea as they were pass¬ 
ing over into Sicily. While he was thus 
trilling and playing his tricks before Syra¬ 
cuse, the Corinthians, now come as far as 
lthegium, observing the coast clear, and that 
the wind was laid as it were by miracle, .to 
afford them in all appearance a quiet and 
smooth passage, went immediately aboard 
on such little barks and fishing-boats as were 
then at hand, and got over to Sicily with 
such complete safety and in such an extraor¬ 
dinary calm, that they drew their horses by 
the reins, swimming along by them as the 
vessels went across. 

Whim they were all landed, Timoleon came 
to receive them, and by their means at once 
obtained possession of Messena, from whence 
he marched ill good order to Syracuse, trust¬ 
ing more to his late prosperous achievements 
than his present strength, as the whole army 
he had then with him did not exceed the num¬ 
ber of four thousand : Mago, however, was 
troubled and fearful at the first notice of 
his coining, and grew more apprehensive 
and jealous still upon the following occasion. 
The marshes about Syracuse, that receive a 
great deal of fresh water, as well from 
springs as from lakes and rivers discharging 
themselves into the sea, breed abundance of 
eels, which may be always taken there in 
great quantities by any that will fish for 
them. The mercenary soldiers that served 
on both sides, were wont to follow the sport 
together at their vacant hours, and upon 
any cessation of arms; who being all Greeks, 
and having no cause of private enmity to 
each other, as they would venture bravely in 
fight, so in times of truce used to meet and 
converse amicably together. And at this 
present time, while engaged about this com¬ 
mon business of fishing, they fell into talk 


together ; and some expressing their ad¬ 
miration of the neighboring sea, and other- 
telling _ how much they were taken with the 
convenience ajid commodiousness of the 
buildings and public works, one of the 
inthian party took occasion to demand of 
the others : “ And is it possible that von 
who are Grecians born, should be so forward 
to reduce a city of this greatness, and enjoy 
ing so many rare advantages, into the'-mite 
of barbarism; and lend your assistance't.i 
plant Carthaginians, that are the worst anil 
bloodiest of men, so much the nearer to u,' 
whereas you should rather wish there wiv 
many more Sicilies to lie between them and 
Greece. Have you so little sense as to I,... 
lieve, that they come hither with an army, 
from the Pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic 
Sea, to hazard themselves for the establish! 
ment of Hieetes? who, if he had had the 
consideration which becomes a general, 
would never have thrown out his ancestors 
and founders to bring in the enemies of his 
country in the room of them, when lie might 
have enjoyed all suitable honor and com¬ 
mand, with consent of Timoleon and tin- 
rest of Corinth.” The Greeks that wen- in 
pay with Hieetes, noising these discourses 
about their camp, gave Mago some ground 
to suspect, as indeed he had long sought 
for a pretence to be gone, that there was 
treachery contrived against him; so tint, 
although Hieetes entreated him to tarn, 
and made it appear hoyv much stronger they 
were than tlift enemy, yet, conceiving they 
came far more short of Timoleon in respect 
of courage and fortune, than they surpass.'! 
him in number, he presently went aboard, 
and set, sail for Africa, letting Sicilv escape 
out of his hands with dishonor to hini-elf. 
and for such uncertain causes, that no hu¬ 
man reason could give an account of his de¬ 
parture. 

The day after he went away, Timoleon 
came up before the city, in array for a bat¬ 
tle. But when he and his company heard "t 
this sudden flight, and saw the docks all 
empty, they could not forbear laughing at 
the cowardice of Mago, and in mockery 
caused proclamation to be made through tJm 
city, that a reward would be given to any 
one who could bring them tidings winder 
the Carthaginian fleet had conveyed itself 
from them. However, Hieetes resolving fl ' 
fight it out alone, and not quitting his hoM 
of the city, hut sticking close to the quarters 
he was in possession of, places that were well 
fortified and not easy to be attacked, Ti¬ 
moleon divided his forces into three part*, 
and fell himself upon the side where the riv¬ 
er Anapus ran, which was most strong ami 
difficult of access; and he commanded t! ''-e 
that were led by Isias, a Corinthian captain- 
to make their assault from the post <1 
Acradina, while Dinarchus and. Demaretn*. 
that brought him the last supply from Cor- 
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■ th were, with a third division, to attempt so that those who had nothin? else to do 
the quarter called Epipolae. A considerable went frequently a hunting, and found game 
impression being made from every side at in the suburbs and about the walls ; and not 
mce the soldiers of Hicetes were beaten off one of those who had possessed themselves 
and'put to flight; and this,—that the city of castles, or made garrisons in the country, 
came to be taken by storm, and fall sudden- could be persuaded to quit’their present 
lv into their hands, upon the defeat and rout abode, or would accept an invitation to ret urn 
jf t h,, enemy,-—we must in all justice as- back into the city, so much did they all dread 
oribe to the valor of the assailants, and the and abhor the very name of assemblies and 
wise conduct of their general; but that not forms of government and public speaking, 
s,< "much as a man of the Corinthians was that had produced the greater part uf those 
either slain or wounded in the action, this usurpers who had successively assumed a do- 
,1,,, .rood fortune of Timoleon seems to dial- minion over them,—Timoleon, therefore, 
],. n ,rc for her own work, as though, in a sort with the Syracusans that remained, consider* 
,,l rivalry with his own personal exertions, ingtbis vast desolation, ami how little liojio 
she made it her aim to exceed and obscure there was to have it otherwise supplied, 
his actions by her favors, that those who thought good to write to the Corinthians, 
heard him commended for his noble deeds requesting that they would send a colony 
might rather admire the happiness, than out of (ireere to repeople Syracuse. For 
the merit of them. For the fame of what else the land about it would lie unimproved; 
was done not only passed through all Sicily, and besides this, they expected to he in- 
and filled Italy with wonder, but even voiced in a greater war from Africa, having 
(;recce itself, after a few days, came to ring news brought them that Mago had killed 
with the greatness of his exploit; insomuch himself, and that the Carthaginians, out of 
that those of Corinth, w ho had as yet no rage for Ills ill condiiet in the late expedition, 
certainty that their auxiliaries were landed had caused his body to lie nailed upon a 
on the island, had tidings brought them at cross, and that they were raising a mighty 
the same time that they were safe and were force, with design to make their descent upon 
conquerors. In so prosperous a course did af- .Sicily the next summer, 
fails run, and such was the speed and celerity These letters from Timoleon being deliv¬ 
er execution with which fortune, ns with a ered at Corinth, and tin* ambassadors of Sy- 
tiew ornament, set off the native lustres of racuse beseeching them at the same time, that 
the performance. they would take upon them the care of their 

Timoleon, being master of the citadel, poor city, and once again become the found- 
avoided the error which Dion had been guilty ersof it, the Corinthians were not, tempted 
of. lie spared not the place for the beauty by any feeling of cupidity to lav hold of the 
.and sumptuousness of its fabric, and,keeping advantage. N'nrdid they seize and appmpri- 
clenr of those suspicions which occasioned ate the city to themselves, hut going about 
first the unpopularity and afterwards the fall first to the games that, are kept, -s sacred in 
of Dion, made a public crier give notice, Crecce, and to the most numerously attend* 
t nit all the Syracusans w ho were willing to ed religious assemblages, they made puldica* 
have a hand in the work, should bring pink- tion by heralds, that, the Corinthians, having 
axes ami mattocks, and other instruments, destroyed the usurpation at Syracuse and 
ami help him to demolish the fortifications driven out the tyrant, did thereby invite the 
"f the tyrants. When they all came up with Syracusan exiles, and any other Siceliots, to 
""" accord, looking upon that order and that, return and inhabit the city, with full enjoy- 
day as the, surest foundation of their liberty, ment of freedom under their own laws, the 
they not only pulled down the castle, liiit land being divided among them in just and 
overturned the palaces and monuments ad- equal proportions. And after this, sending 
j"hiing, and whatever else might preserve messengers into Asia and the several islands 
any memory of former tyrants. Having where they understood that most of the scat* 
soon levelled and cleared the place, he there terod fugitives were then residing, they hade 
presently erected courts for administration of them all repair to Corinth, engaging that the 
justice, ratifying the citizens by this means, Corinthians would afford them vessels and 
and building jiopular government on the fall commanders, and a safe convoy, at (heir own 
and ruin of tyranny. But since he had re- charges, to Syracuse. Such generous nro- 
mvered a city destitute of inhabitants, some posals, being thus spread about, gained them 
d them dead in civil wars and insurrections, the just ami honorable recompense of general 
and others beingfled to escape tyrants, so that praise and benediction, for deli vering the • 
“ rr "igh solitude and want of jsiople the great country from oppressors, and saving it from 
“arket-place of Syracuse was overgrown barbarians, apd restoring it at length to the 
vith such quantity of rank herbage that it rightful owners of the place. These, when 
■ecame a pasture for their horses, the grooms they were assembled at Corinth, and found 
."ng along in the grass as they fed by them ; how insufficient their company was, besought 
vlnle also other towns, verv few excepted, the Corinthians that they might have a sujv 
vere become full of stags and wild boars, plement of other persons, as well out of their 
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city as the rest of Greece, to go with them the promontory of Lilybaeum, bringing w i t (, 
as joint colonists; and so, raising themselves them an army of seventy thousand men on 
to the number of ten thousand, they sailed board two hundred galleys, besides a thou- 
together to Syracuse. By this time great sand other vessels laden with engines of hat- 
multitudes, also, from Italy and Sicily, had tery, chariots, corn, and other military storos, 
flocked in to Timoleon, so that, as Athanis as if they did not intend to manage the war 
reports, their entire body amounted now to by piecemeal and in parts as heretofore, but 
sixty thousand men. Among these he divid- to drive the Greeks altogether and at once 
ed the whole territory, aud sold the houses out of all Sicily. And indeed it was a force 
for a thousand talents; by which method, he sufficient to overpower the Siceliots, even 
both left it in the power of the old Syracu- though they had been at perfect union ainonj 
sans to redeem their own, and made it a themselves, and had never been enfeebled bv 
means also for raising a stock for the com- intestine quarrels. Hearing that part of 
munity, which had been so much impover- their subject territory was suffering devastn- 
ished of late and was so nnable to defray tion, they forthwith made toward the Corin- 
other expenses, and especially those of a war, thians with great fury, having Asdrubal and 
that they exposed their very statues to sale, Hamilcar for their generals ; the report of 
a regular process being observed, and sen- whose numbers and strength coming suddeulv 
tence of auction passed upon each of them by to Syracuse, the citizens were so terrified, 
majority of votes, as if they had been so many that hardly three thousand, among so many 
criminals taking their trial ; in the course myriads of them, had the courage to take up 
of which it is said that while condemnation arms and join Timoleon. The foreigners, 
was pronounced upon all other statues, that serving for pay, were not above four thousand 
of the ancient usurper Gelo was exempted, in all, and about a thousand of these grew 
out of admiration and honor and for the faint-hearted by the way, and forsook Time- 
sake of the victory he gained over the Car- leon in his march towards the enemy, look- 
thaginiah forces at the river Himera. * ing on him as frantic and distracted, desti- 
Syracuse being thus happily revived, and tute of the sense which might have been ex- 
replenished again by the general concourse pected from his time of life, thus to venturo 
of inhabitants from all parts, Timoleon was out against an army of seventy thousand men. 
desirous now to rescue other cities from the with no more than five thousand foot and a 
like bondage, and wholly and once for all to thousand horse ; and, when he should have 
extirpate arbitrary government out of Sicily, kept those forces to defend thecity, choosing 
And for this purpose, marching into the rather to remove them eight days’ journey 
territories of those that used it, lie compelled from Syracuse, so that if they were beaten 
Hicetes first to renounce the Carthaginian from the field, they would have no retreat, 
interest, and, demolishing the fortresses nor any burial if they fell upon it. Tinw-, 
which were held by him, to live henceforth Icon, however, reckoned it some kind of ad- 
araong the Leontinians as a private person, vantage, that these had thus discovered 
Coptines, also, the tyrant of Apollonia and themselves before the battle, and, encourag- 
divers other little towns, after some resist- ing the rest, led them with all speed to the 
ance made, seeing the danger he was in of river Crimesus, where it was told him the 
being taken by force, surrendered himself; Carthaginians were drawn together, 
upon which Timoleon spared his life, and As he was marching up an ascent, from 
sent him away to Corinth, counting it a the top of which they expected to have a 
glorious thing that the mother city should view of the army and of the strength of th; 
expose to the view of other Greeks these enemy, there met him by chance a train of 
Sicilian tyrants, living now in an exiled and mules loaded with parsley; which his soldiers 
a low condition. After this he returned to conceived to be an ominous occurrence or 
Syracuse, that he might have leisure to at- ill-boding token, because this is the herb 
tend to the establishment of the new consti- with which we not unfrequently adorn the 
tution, and assist Cephalus and Dionysius, sepulchres of the dead ; and there is aprov- 
who were sent from Corinth to make laws, in erb derived from the custom, used of one 
determining the most important points of it. who is dangerously sick, that he has need of 
In the meanwhile, desirous that his hired nothing but parsley. So, to ease their minds, 
Soldiers should not want action, but might and free them from any superstitious 
rather enrich themselves by some plunder thoughts or forebodings of evil, Timoleon 
from the enemy, he despatched Dinarcnus and halted, and concluded an address, suitable to 
Deinarotus with a portion of them into the the occasion, by saying, that a garland of 
part of the island belonging to the Cartha- triumph was here luckily brought them, and 
ginians, where they obliged several cities to had fallen into their hands of its own accord, 
revolt from the barbarians, and not only as an anticipation of victory : the same with 
lived in great abundance themselves, but which the Corinthians crown the victors in 
raised money from their spoil to carry on the the Isthmian games, accounting chaplets of 
war. parsley the sacred wreath proper to their 

Meantime, the Carthaginians landed at country ; parsley being at that time still the 
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emblem of victory at the Isthmian, as it is 
now at the Nemean sports ; and it is not so 
Ter y long ago that the pine first began to be 

used in its place. ... , 

Timoleon, therefore, having thus bespoke 
his soldiers, took part of the parsley, and 
with it made himself a chaplet first, his cap¬ 
tains and their companies all following the 
example of their leader. The soothsayers 
then, observing also two eagles on the wing 
towards them, one of which bore a snake 
struck through with her talons, and the other, 
as she flew, uttered a loud cry indicating 
boldness and assurance, at once showed them 
to the soldiers, who with one consent fell to 
Biipplicate the gods, and call them ill to their 
assistance. It was now about the beginning 
of summer, and conclusion of the month 
called Thargelion, not far from the solstice; 
and the river sending up a thick mist, all the 
adjacent plain was at first darkened with the 
fog, so that for a while they could discern 
nothing from the enemy’s camp; only aeon- 
fused buzz and undistinguished mixture of 
voices came up to the hill from the distant 
motions and clamors of so vast a multitude. 
When the Corinthians had mounted, anil 
stood on the top, and hail laid down their 
bucklers to take breath and repose themselves, 
the sun coming round and drawing up the 
vapors from below, the gross foggy air that 
was now gathered and condensed above 
formed in a cloud upon the mountains^ and, 
all the under places being clear anil open, 
the river Crimesus appeared to them again, 
and they could descry the enemies passing 
over it, first with their formidable four horse 
chariots of war, anil then ten thousand foot¬ 
men bearing white shields, whom they 
guessed to be all Carthaginians, from the 
splendor of their arms, and the slowness 
and order of their march. And when now 
the troops of various other nations, flowing 
in behind them, began to throng for passage 
in a tumultuous and unruly manner, Timo¬ 
leon, perceiving that the river gave them o|>- 
portunity to single off whatever number of 
their enemies they had a mind to engage, at 
once, and bidding his soldiers observe how 
their forces were divided into two separate 
bodies by the intervention of the stream, 
some being already over, and others still to 
ford it, gave Demaretus command to fall in 
upon the Carthaginians with his horse, and 
disturb their ranks before they should be 
drawn up into form of battle; and coming 
down into the plain himself forming his 
right and left wine of other Sicilians, inter¬ 
mingling only a few strangers in each, he 
placed the natives of Syracuse in the middle, 
with the stoutest mercenaries he had about 
his own person; and, waiting a little to ob- 
•erve the action of his horse, when they saw 
they were not only hindered from grappling 
with the Carthagi nians by the armed chariots 
that ran to ana fro before the army, but 
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forced continually to wheel shout to escape 
having their ranks broken, and so to repeat 
their charges anew, he took his buckler in his 
hand, and crying out to the foot that they 
should follow him with courage and confi¬ 
dence, he seemed to speak with a more than 
human accent, and a voice stronger than ordi¬ 
nary; whether it were that he naturally raised 
it so high in the vehemence and ardor with his 
mind to assault the enemy, or else, as many 
then thought, some god or other spoke with 
him. When his soldiers quickly gave an echo 
to it, and besought him to lead them on with¬ 
out any further delay, he made a sign to the 
horse, that they should draw off from the 
front where the chariots were, and pass side¬ 
wards to attack their enemies in the flank; 
then, making his vanguard firm by joining 
man to man and buckler to buckler, lie caused 
the trumpet to sound, and so bore in upon the 
Carthaginians. 

They, for their part, stoutly received and 
sustained his first onset; and having their 
bodies armed with breast-plates of iron, and 
helmets of brass on their heads, besides great 
bucklers to cover and secure them, they could 
easily repel the charge of the Greek spears. 
Hut when the business came to a decision liy 
the sword, where mastery depends no less up¬ 
on art than strength, all on a sudden from the 
mountain tops violent peals of thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning broke out; follow¬ 
ing upon which the darkness, that had been 
hovering about the higher grounds and the 
crests of the bills, descending to the place of 
batt.1" and bringing a tempest of rain and of 
wind and bail along with it, was driven upon 
the Greeks behind, and fell only at their 
backs, hut discharged itself in the very faces 
of the barbarians, the rain beating oil them, 
and the lightning dazzling them without ces¬ 
sation; annoyances that ill many ways dis¬ 
tressed at any rate the inexperienced, who had 
not been useil to Kiieli hardships, anil, ill par¬ 
ticular, the claps of thunder, and the noise 
of the rain and hail beating on their amis, 
kept them from bearing the commands of 
llieir officers. Besides which, the very mud 
also was a great hindcrance to the Carthagin¬ 
ians. who were not lightly equipped, but, as 
I said before, loaded with heavy armor; and 
then their shirts underneath getting 
drenched, the foldings about tin: bosom filled 
with water, grew unwieldy anil cumbersome 
to them as they fought, and made it easy for 
the Greeks to throw them down, and, when 
they were once down, impossible for them, 
under that weight, to disengage themselves 
and rise again with weapons in their hand. 
The river Crimesus, too, swollen partlj by 
the rain, and partly by the stoppage of its 
course with the numbers that were passing 
through, overflowed its banks; and the level 
grouud by the side of it, being so situated as 
to have a number of small ravines and hol¬ 
lows of the hill-side descending upon it, wu 
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now filled with rivulets and currents that had 
no certain channel, in which the Carthagin¬ 
ians stumbled and rolled about, and found 
themselves in great difficulty. So that, in 
fine, the storm bearing still upon them, and 
the Greeks having cut in pieces four hundred 
men of their first ranks, the whole body of 
their army began to fly. Great numbers 
were overtaken in the plain, and put to the 
sword there; and many of them, as they were 
making their way back through the river, 
falling foul upon others that were yet com¬ 
ing over, were borne away and overwhelmed 
by the waters; but the major part, attempt¬ 
ing to get up the hill so as to make their es¬ 
cape, were intercepted and destroyed by the 
light-armed troops. It is said, that of ten 
thousand who lay dead after the fight, three 
thousand, at least, were Carthaginian citi¬ 
zens ; a heavy loss and great grief to their 
countrymen; those that fell being men infe¬ 
rior to none among them as to birth, wealth, 
or reputation. Nor do their records mention 
that so many native Carthaginians were ever 
cut off before in any one battle; as they 
usually employed Africans, Spaniards, and 
Numidians in their wars, so that if they 
chanced to be defeated, it was still at the cost 
and damage of other nations. 

The Greeks easily discovered of what con¬ 
dition and account the slain were, by the 
richness of their spoils; for when they came 
to collect the booty, there was little reckon¬ 
ing made either of brass or iron, so abundant 
were better metals, and so common were sil¬ 
ver and gold. Passing over the river, they 
became masters of their camp and carriages. 
As for captives, a great many of them were 
stolen away, and sold privately by the sol¬ 
diers, but about five thousand were brought 
in and delivered up for the benefit of the 
public; two hundred of their chariots of war 
were also taken. The tent of Timoleon then 
presented a most glorious and magnificent 
appearance, being heaped up and hung round 
with every variety of spoils and military or¬ 
naments, among which there were a thousand 
breastplates of rare workmanship and beau¬ 
ty, and bucklers to the number ot' ten thou¬ 
sand. 'Pile victors being but few to strip so 
many that were vanquished, and having such 
valuable; booty to occupy them, it was the 
third day after the fight before they could 
erect and finish the trophy of their conquest. 
Timoleon sent tidings of his victory to Cor¬ 
inth, with the best and goodliest arms he had 
taken as a proof of it; that he thus might 
render His country an object of emulation to 
the whole world, when, of all the cities of 
Greece, men should there alone behold the 
chief temples adorned, not with Grecian 
spoils, nor offerings obtained by the blood¬ 
shed and plunder of their own countrymen 
and kindred, and attended, therefore, with sad 
and unhappy remembrances, but with such 
as had been stripped from barbarians and 


enemies to their nation, with the noblest ti¬ 
tles inscribed upon them, titles telling of the 
justice as well as fortitude of the conquer¬ 
ors; namely, that the people of Corinth, and 
Timoleon their general, having redeemed 
the Greeks of Sicily from Carthaginian bond¬ 
age, made oblation of these to the gods, in 
grateful acknowledgment of their favor. 

Having done this, he left his hired soldiers 
in the enemy.’s country, to drive and .car¬ 
ry away all they could throughout the sub¬ 
ject-territory of Carthage, and so marched 
with the rest of his army to Syracuse, where 
he issued an edict for banishing the thou¬ 
sand mercenaries who had basely deserted 
him before the battle, and obliged them to 
quit the city before sunset. They, sailing 
into Italy, lost their lives there by the hands 
of the Bruttians, in spite of a public assur¬ 
ance of safety previously given them; tints 
receiving, from the divine power, a just re¬ 
ward of their own treachery. Mamereus, 
however, the tyrant of Catana, and Hiretes, 
after all, either envying Timoleon the glory 
of his exploits, or fearing him as one that 
would keep no agreement, or having any 
peace with tyrants, made a league with the 
Carthaginians, and pressed them much to 
send a new army and commander into Sici¬ 
ly, unless they would be content to hazard 
all, and to be wholly ejected out of that 
island. And in consequence of this, Cisco 
was despatched with a navy of seventy sail, 
lie took numerous Greek mercenaries also 
into pay, that being the first time they had 
ever been enlisted for the Carthaginian serv¬ 
ice ; but then it seems the Carthaginians 
began to admire them, as the most irresisti¬ 
ble soldiers of all mankind. Uniting their 
forces in the territory of Mossena, they cut 
off four hundred of Timoleon’s paid soldiers, 
and within the dependencies of Carthage, at a 
place called Ilierae, destroyed, bv an ambus¬ 
cade, the whole body of mercenaries that 
served under Kuthymus the Leucadian; which 
accidents, however, made the good fortune 
of Timoleon accounted all the more remark¬ 
able, as these were the men that, with l’hil- 
omelns of Phocis and Onomarchus, had 
forcibly broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with them in the 
sacrilege; so that being hated and shunned 
by all, as persons under a curse, they were 
constrained to wander about in Peloponnes¬ 
us ; when, for want of others, Timoleon was 
glad to take them into service in his expedi¬ 
tion for Sicily, where they were successful 
in whatever enterprise they attempted under 
his conduct. But now, wnen all the impor¬ 
tant dangers were past, on his sending them 
out for the relief and defence of his party in 
several places, they perished and were de¬ 
stroyed at a distance from him, not all to¬ 
gether, but in small parties ; and tha ven¬ 
geance which was destined for them, so ac¬ 
commodating itself to the good fortune which 
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guarded Timoleon as not to allow any harm 
or prejudice for good men to arise from the 
punishment of the wicked, the benevolence 
and kindness which the gods had for Timo¬ 
leon was thus as distinctly recognized in his 
disasters as in his successes. 

What most annoyed the Syracusans was 
their being insulted and mocked by the. ty¬ 
rants; as, for example, by Mamercus, who 
valued himself much upon his gift for wri¬ 
ting poems and tragedies, and took occasion, 
when coming to present the gods with the 
bucklers of the hired soldiers whom he had 
killed, to make a boast of liis victory in an 
insulting elegiac inscription: 

These shields, with purple, gold, and ivory wrought. 
Were won by us that but with |>oor ones fought. 

After this, while Timoleon marched to 
Calauria, Hicetes made an inroad into the 
l>orders of Syracuse, where he, met with con¬ 
siderable booty, and having done much mis¬ 
chief and havoc, returned back by Calauria it¬ 
self, in contempt of Timoleon, and the slender 
force he had then with him. lie, suffering 
Hicetes to pass forward, pursued him with 
his horsemen and light infantry, which 
Hicetes perceiving, crossed tin* river Damy- 
rias. and then stood in a posture to receive 
him; the difficulty of the passage, and the 
height and steepness of the bank on each 
side, giving advantage enough to make him 
confident. A strange contention and dispute, 
meantime, among the officers of Timoleon, a 
little retarded the conflict ; no one, of them 
was willing to let another pass over before 
jhiiu to engage the enemy; each man claim¬ 
ing it as a right, to venture first and begin 
the onset; so that their fording was likely 
t<> he tumultuous and without order, a mere 
general struggle which should he the fore¬ 
most. Timoleon, therefore, desiring to de- 
o^h* the quarrel bv lot, took a ring from 
eaeh of the pretenders, which lie cast into 
his own cloak and, after he had shaken all 
together, the first lie drew out had, by good 
fortune, the figure of a trophy engraved as 
a seal upon it; at the siglit of which the 
young captains all shouted for joy, and, 
without waiting any longer to see how chance 
would determine it for the rest, bxik every 
uiau his way through the river with all the 
*p’*“d they could make, and fell to blows 
with the enemies, who were not able to bear 
up against the violence of their attack, but 
fl‘ d i?i haste and left their arms behind them 
a ^ke, and a thousand dead upon the 
place. 

Not long after, Timoleon, marching up to 
the city of the Leontines, took Hicetes alive, 
an< * son Eupolemu8, and Euthymus, the 
commander of his horse, who were bound 
and brought to him by their own soldiers. 

‘icetes and the stripling his son were then 
executed as tyrants and traitors ; and Euthy- 
bius, though a brave man, and one of singu¬ 


lar courage, could obtain no mercy, because 
be was charged with contemptuous language 
in disparagement of the Corinthians when 
they first sent their forces into Sicily ; it is 
said that he told the Leontiui in a speech, 
that the news did not sound terrible, nor 
was any great danger to be feared because of 
Corinthian women coming out of doors. 

So true it is that men an* usually more stung 
and galled by reproachful words than hostile 
actions ; and they bear an affront with less 
patience than an injury: to do barm and 
mischief by deeds is counted pardonable 
from enemies, as nothing less can be ex¬ 
pected in a state of war ; whereas virulent 
and contumelious words appear to be the 
expression of needless hatred, and to proceed 
from an excess of rancor. 

When Timoleon came back to Syracuse, 
the citizens brought the wives and daughters 
of Ilicctcs and his son to a public trial, and 
condemned and put th*m to death. This 
seems to be the least pleasing action of Ti- 
inoleon’s life; since if In* had interposed, tho 
unhappy women would have been spared. 
H» f would appear to have disregarded tho 
thing, and to have given them up to tho 
citizens, who were eager to take vengeance for 
(lie wrongs done to Di«>n, who expelled Dion¬ 
ysius ; since it was this very Hicetes, who 
took Arete the wife, and Aristomache tho 
sister of Dion, with a son that had not yet 
passed his childhood, and threw them all to¬ 
gether into the sea alive, as related in tho 
lib* of Dion. 

After this, he moved towards (’atana 
against MamereuH, who gave him battle near 
the river Abolus, and was overthrown and 
put to flight, losing above two thousand 
men, a considerable part of whom were tho 
Phoenician troops sent by Disco to his assist¬ 
ance. After this defeat, the Carthaginians 
sued for peace; which was granted on tho 
conditions that they should confine them¬ 
selves to tin* country within the river Lyons, 
that those of the inhabitants who wished to 
remove to the Syracusan territories should 
be allowed to depart with their whole, fami¬ 
lies and fortunes, and, lastly, that Carthago 
should renounce all engagements to tho 
tyrants. Mamercus, now forsaken and des¬ 
pairing of success, took ship for Italy with 
the design of bringing in the Lucanians 
against Timoleon and the people of Syra¬ 
cuse; but the men in his galleys turning 
hack and landing again and delivering up 
Catana to Timoleon, thus obliged him to fly 
for his own safety to Messena, where Hippo 
was tyrant. Timoleon, however, coining up 
against them, and besieging the city both by 
| sea and land, IIipf>o, fearful of the event, 

I endeavored to slip away in a vessel; which 
j the ]>eople of Messena surprised as it was 
utting off, and seizing on his person, and 
ringing all their children from »chool into 
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the theatre, to witness the glorious specta¬ 
cle of a tyrant punished, they first publicly 
scourged and then put him to death. Mainer- 
cus made surrender of himself to Timoleon, 
with the proviso , that he should be tried lit 
Syracuse, and Timoleon should take no part 
in his accusation. Thither he was brought 
accordingly, and presenting himself to plead 
before the people, he essayed to pronounce 
an oration he Inul long before composed in 
his own defence; but finding himself inter¬ 
rupted by noise and clamors, and observing 
from their aspect and demeanor that the as¬ 
sembly was inexorable, he threw off his upper 
garment, and running across the theatre as 
hard as he could, dashed his head against 
one of the stones under the seats with inten¬ 
tion to have killed himself ; but he had not 
the fortune to perish, as he designed, but 
was taken up alive, and suffered the death 
of a robber. 

Thus did Timoleon cut the nerves of ty¬ 
ranny, and put a period to their wars; and, 
whereas, at his first entering upon Sicily, 
the island was as it were become wild again, 
and was hateful to the very natives on ac¬ 
count of the evils and miseries they suffered 
there, he so civilized and restored it, and 
rendered it so desirable to all men, that 
even strangers now came by sea to inhabit 
those towns and places which their own 
citizens had formerly forsaken and left deso¬ 
late. Agrigentum- and (vela, two famous 
cities that had been ruined and laid waste 
by this Carthaginians after the, Attic war, 
were then peopled again, the one by Me- 
gellus and Pheristus from Elea, the other 
by Gorgus, from the island of Ceos, partly 
with new settlers, partly with the old inhab¬ 
itants whom they collected again from vari¬ 
ous parts; to all of whom Timoleon not only 
afforded a secure and peaceful abode after so 
obstinate a war, but was further so zealous 
in assisting and providing for them that lie 
was honored among them as their founder. 
Similar feelings also possessed to such a 
degree all the rest of the Sicilians, that 
there was no proposal for peace, nor ref¬ 
ormation of laws, nor assignation of land, 
nor reconstitution of government, which 
they could think well of, unless he lent his 
aid as a chief architect, to finish and adorn 
the work, and superadd some touches from 
his own hand, which might render it pleas¬ 
ing both to God and man. 

* Although Greece had in his time produced 
several persons of extraordinary worth, and 
much renowned for their achievements, such 
as Timothcus and Agesilaus and Pelopidas 
and (Timoleon’s chief model) Epaminondas, 
yet tlie lustre of their best actions was ob¬ 
scured by a degree of violence and labor, 
insomuch that some of them were matter 
of blame and of repentance; whereas there 
is not any one act of Timoleon’s, setting 
aside the necessity he was placed under in 


reference to his brother, to which, as Tim. 
aeus observes, we may not fitly apply tl la j 
exclamation of Sophocles :— » . - ■'•■■■ 

O gods! what Venus, or what grace divine 
1 Did here with human workmanship combine7 

For as the poetry of Antimachus, and the 
painting of Dionysius, the artists of (A,lo 
plion, though full of force and vigor, V r-t 
appeared to be strained and elaborate, in 
comparison with the pictures of Nieomacliiis 
and the verses of Homer, which, bcsiii,, s 
their general strength and beauty,.have the 
peculiar charm of seeming to have been ex- 
ecuted with perfect ease and readiness: so 
the expeditions and acts of Epaminondas nr 
Agesilaus, that were full of toil and effort, 
when compared with the easy and natural 
as well as noble and glorious achievements of 
Timoleon, compel our fair and unbiassed 
judgment to pronounce the latter not in¬ 
deed the effect of fortune, but the success of 
fortunate merit. Though he himself indeed 
ascribed that success to the sole favor of 
fortune ; and both in the letters which he 
wrote to his friends at Corinth, and in the 
speeches he made to the people of .Syracuse, 
he would say, that ho was thankful unto 
God, who, designing to save Sicily, was 
pleased to honor him witli the name and 
title of the deliverance he vouchsafed it. And 
having built a chapel in His house, lie there 
sacrificed to Good Hap, as a deity that had 
favored him, and devoted the house itself to 
the Sacred Genius; it being ’a house which 
the Syracusans had selected for him, as.a 
special reward and monument of his brave ( 
exploits, granting him together with it the 
most agreeable and beautiful piece of land in 
the whole country, where he kept his resi¬ 
lience for tin' most part, and enjoyed a pri¬ 
vate life witli ilia wife and children, who 
came to him from Corinth. For lie returned 
thither no more, unwilling to be concerned 
in the broils and tumults of Greece, or to ex¬ 
pose himself to public envy (the fatal mis¬ 
chief which great commanders continually 
run into, from the insatiable appetite fur 
honors and authority); but wisely chose to 
spend the remainder of his days in Sicily, 
and there partake of the blessings lie him¬ 
self had procured, the greatest of which was 
to behold so many cities flourish, and so many 
thousands of people live happy through Ids 
means. 

As, however, not only, as Simonides says. 

“ On every lark must grow a crest,” l" 1 * 
also ill every democracy there must spring 
up a false accuser, so was it at Syracuse: 
two of their popular spokesmen, Laphystins 
and Demaenetus by name, fell to slander 
Timoleon. The former of whom requiring 
him to put in sureties that he would answer 
to an indictment that would be brought 
against him, Timoleon would not suffer the 
citizens, who were incensed at this demand, 
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to oppose it or hinder the proceeding since that he himself should bear the misfortune 
he of his own accord had been, he said, at without any marks of trouble - but the re- 
all (hat trouble, and run so many dangerous sjieet and gratitude which the .Syracusans 
risks for (his very end and purpose, that /showed him when he was entirely blind' 
every one who wished to try matters by Jaw may justly deserve our admiration. They 
should freely have recourse to it. And used to go themselves to visit him in troops, 
when Demametus, ill a full audience of the and brought all the strangers that travelled 
people, laid several things to his charge through ilieir country to ids house and mnn- 
whicli had been done while lie was general, or, that they also might, have the pleasure to 
he .mule no other reply to him, but only see their noble benefactor; making it the 
said he was much indebted to the gods for great matter of their joy and exultation 
granting the request he had so often made that when, after so many'brave and happy 


them, namely, that lie might live to see the exploits, he might liaic returned with 

Syracusans enjoy that liberty of speech triumph into (ireeee, he should disregard all 
winch they now seemed to be masters of. the glorious preparations that were there 
Timoleon, therefore, having by confession made to receive him, and choose rather to 
of all done the greatest and the noblest stay here and end Ins days among them, 
things of anv (.reek of his age, and alone Of the various things decreed and done in 
distinguished himself in those actions to honor of Timoleon', J consider one most 

which their orators and philosophers, in their signal testimony to have been the vote 

harangues and panegyrics at their solemn which they passed, that whenever they 

national assemblies, used to exhort and should be at war with anv foreign nation 
incite the (.reeks, and being withdrawn they should make use of none hut a Corin- 
heforehatid by happy fortune, unspotted 11,km general. The method, also, of their 
and without blood, from the calamities proceeding in council, was a noble demon- 


Of civil war, in which ancient Greece was 
soon after involved ; having also given 
full proof, as of his sage conduct and manly 
courage to the barbarians and tyrants, so of 
his justice and gentleness to the Greeks, 
and his friends in general ; having raised, 


ireeee was styution oi the saute deference for his person, 
Jso given For, determining matters of less consequence 
md manly themselves, they always called him to nd- 
mts, so ot vise in the more difficult. cases, and such as 
Greeks, were of greater moment. He was, on these 
ig raised, occasions, carried through the market-place 


too the greater part of those trophies he won in a litter, and brought in, sitting, into the 
in outtJe, without any tears shed dr any theatre, where the people with one voice sa- 
mourning worn by the citizens either of luted him by his name ; mid then, after rc- 
’Vm USt °. ^ olln (h, and- within less than turning the courtesy, and pausing for n time. 
Cl,lit years space delivered Sicily from its till the noise of tlic'ir gratiilations and hle.ss- 
nnderate grievances and intestine dis- ings began to cease, he heard the business 


tampers, and 


^ U P fr**« im* m ueoate, ami <ieiivere<i ins opinion. Thi 

1,1 i\< inhabitants, began, as lie was now being confirmed by a general suffrage, hi, 
grow ing old, to find his eyes fail, and awhile servants went back with the litter througl 


in debate, and delivered his opinion. This 


after became perfectly blind 


I , , ■■ i -*"*•*««. ‘"-x iikui im- the midst of the assembly, the people wuit- 

any tiling himself which might ingonhim out with acclamations and ap- 
• IhV 1 tillS or was deprived of iiis plauscs, and then returning to consider oilier 

' h, 1 'J an ^ outrage of fortune; it seems public matters, which they could despatch in 
miner to have been some inbred and hered- his absence. lieing thus cherished in his 


itary weakness that was founded 


Id age, with all the respect and tenderness 


At) ! l *' p ®’ as l ie their declining years, then of certain days given, within the space 

• /‘.V 1 * 8 _ le historian tells us, that even dur- of which the Syracusans were to provide 
whil /l! ," ai " a .£ ain . 8 ^ Hippo and Mamercus, whatever should he necessary for his burial, 
. \. <i " a8 . ln camp at Mylae, there ap- and all the neighboring country people and 

{yi! *' a ^ 8 peck within his eye, from strangers were to make their appearance in 
that*? a could foresee the deprivation a body; so that the funeral pomp was net 
<lid nTVT m l 0n ’ ^is, however, out with great splendor and magnificence in 
thp • binder him then from continuing all other respects, and the bier, decked with 
got P ro8ecu . tin S fbe war, till he ornaments and trophies, was borne by a se- 

Ur . . the tyrants into his power ; but lect body of young men over that ground 
eiitlv W ? ornin £ t>ack to Syracuse, fie prps- where the palace and castle of Dionysius 
! resigned the authority of sole corn- stood before they were demolished by 'firno- 
ctJ8e j"?* besought the citizens to ex- Icon. There attended on the solemnity 
thin lm ^om any further service, since several thousands of men and women, all 
issue ^ • al . read y brought to so fair an crowned with flowers, and arrayed in fresh 
i\or is it so much to be wondered, ; and clean attire, which made it look like the 
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I irocession of a public festival; while the 
ang-uag-eof all, and their tears mingling with 
their praise and benediction of the dead Tim- 
oleon, manifestly showed that it was not any 
superficial honor, or commanded homage, 
which they paid him, but the testimony of a 
just sorrow for his death, and the expression 
of true affection. The bier at length being 
placed upon the pile of wood that was kin¬ 
dled to cousume his corpse, Demetrius, one of 
their loudest criers, proceeded to read a proc¬ 
lamation to the following purpose : “ The 

people of Syracuse has made a special de¬ 
cree to inter Timoleon, the son of Timode- 
mus, the Corinthian, at the common expense 
of two hundred minas, and to honor his 
memory forever, by the establishment of an- | 


I nual prizes to be competed for in music, and 
J horseraces, and all sorts of bodily e.vov i*.. 
jand this, because he suppressed the tyrants’ 
overthrew the barbarians, replenished the 
principal cities, that were desolate, with u,. w 
inhabitants, and then restored the Sicilian 
Greeks to the privilege of living by tln'dr 
own laws. ” Besides this, they made a 
tomb for him in the market-place, which 
they afterwards built round with colonnades 
and attached to it places of exercise for the 
voting men, and gave it the name of the 
Timolconteum. And keeping to that form 
and order of civil policy and observing those 
laws and constitutions which lie left them, 
they lived themselves a long time in great 
prosperity. 


iEMILIU S 

Almost all historians agree that the 
/Emilii were one of the ancient and patri¬ 
cian houses in Rome; and those authors 
who affirm that king Numa was pupil to 
Pythagoras tell us that the first who gave 
name to his posterity was Mamercus, the 
son of Pythagoras, who, for his grace and 
address in speaking, was called /Emilias. 
Most of this race that have risen through 
their merit to reputation, also enjoyed good 
fortune; and even the misfortune of Lucius 
Paulas at the battle of Canine, gave testi¬ 
mony to his wisdom and valor. For, not 
being aide to persuade his colleague not to 
hazard the battle, he, though against his judg¬ 
ment, joined with him in the contest, but 
was no companion in his flight: on the con¬ 
trary, when he that was so resolute to engage 
deserted him ill the midst of danger, he 
kept the field, and died fighting. This 
iEnjilius had a daughter named /Emilia, 
who was married to Seipio the Great, and 
a son Paulus, who is the subject of my pres¬ 
ent history. 

In his early manhood, which fell at a time 
when Rome was flourishing with illustrious 
characters, he was distinguished for not at¬ 
taching himself to the studies usual with 
tlie young men of mark of that age, nor 
treading the same paths to fame. For ho 
did not practise oratory with a view to plead¬ 
ing causes, nor would he stoop to salute, 
embrace, and entertain the vulgar, which 
were the usual insinuating arts by which 
many grew popular. Not that he was inca¬ 
pable of either, but he chose to purchase a 
much more lasting glory by his valor, justice, 
and integrity, and in these virtues he soon 
outstripped all his equals. 

# The first honorable office he aspired to 
was that of tedile, which he carried against 
twelve competitors of such merit, that all of 
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them in process of time were consuls. Be- 
in? afterwards chosen into the number of 
priests called augurs, appointed amongst the 
Romans to observe and register divinations 
made by the flight of birds or prodigies in 
the air, he so carefully studied the ancient 
customs of his country, and so thoroughly 
understood the religion of his ancestors, that 
this office, which was before only esteemed a 
title of honor and merely upon that account 
sought after, by his means rose to the rank 
of one of the highest arts, and gave a confir¬ 
mation to the correctness of the definition 
which some philosophers have given of reli¬ 
gion, that it is the science of worshipping the 
gods. When he performed any part of his 
duty, he did it with great skill and utmost 
care, making it, when he was engaged in it, 
his only business, not omitting any one cer¬ 
emony, or adding the least circumstance, but 
always insisting, with his companions of the 
same order, even on points that might seem 
inconsiderable, and urging upon them, that 
though they might think the Deity was easi¬ 
ly pacified, and ready to forgive faults of in¬ 
advertency, yet any such laxity was a very 
dangerous thing for a commonwealth to al¬ 
low: because no man ever began the disturb¬ 
ance of his country’s peace by a notorious 
breach of its laws; and those who are careless 
in trifles, give a precedent for remissness in 
important duties. Nor was he less severe, 
in requiring and observing the ancient Re¬ 
man discipline in military affairs ; not en¬ 
deavoring, when he had the command, to 
ingratiate himself with his soldiers by pop¬ 
ular flattery, though this custom prevailed at 
that time amongst many, who, by favor 
and gentleness to those that were under 
them in their first employment, sought to he 
promoted to second; but, by instructing 
them in the laws of military discipline with 
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the same care and exactness a priest would 
use in teaching ceremonies and dreadful 
mysteries, and by severity to such as trans- 
cressed and contemned those laws, he main¬ 
tained his country in its former greatness, 
esteeming victory over enemies itself but as 
an accessory to the proper training and dis¬ 
ciplining of the citizens. 

Whilst the Romans were engaged in war 
witlf Antiochus the Great, against whom 
their most experienced commanders were 
employed, there arose another war in the 
west, and they were all up in arms in Spain. 
Thither they sent /Kmilius, in the quality of 
pnvtor, not with six axes, which number 
other printers were accustomed to have oar- 
ri.-d before them, but with twelve ; so that 
in his pnetorship he was honored with the 
dignity of a consul. He twice overcame the 
barbarians in battle, thirty thousand of 
whom were slain : successes chiefly to be as¬ 
cribed to the wisdom and conduct of the 
commander, who by liis great skill in choos¬ 
ing the advantage of the ground, and making 
the onset at the passage of a river, gave his 
soldiers an easy victory. Having made him¬ 
self master of two hundred and fifty cities, 
whose inhabitants voluntarily yielded, and 
bound themselves by oath to fidelity, lie 
left the province in peace, and returned to 
Rome, not enriching himself a drachma by 
the war. And, indeed, in general, lie was 
but remiss in making money; though lie 
always lived freely and generously on what 
lie had, which was so far from being excess¬ 
ive. that after his death there was but bare- 
■ ly enough left to answer his wife’s dowry. 

Ilis first wife was l’apiria, the daughter of 
Musis, who had formerly been consul. With 
her lie lived a considerable time in wedlock, 
and then divorced her, though she had made 
him the father of noble children, being 
mother of the renowned Scipio, and Rabins 
Maximus, r J"he reason of this separation 
has not come to our knowledge; but there 
seems to be a truth conveyed in the account 
"f another Roman’s being divorced from bis 
wife, which may lie applicable here. This 
Js’rsou being highly blamed by liis friends, 
who demanded, Was she not chaste? was 
sim not fair? was she not fruitful? holding 
out liis shoe, asked them, Whether it was not 
npv ? and well made? Yet, added he, none 
of you can tel] where it pinches me. Certain 

is, that great and open faults have often 
h‘d to no separation; while mere petty re¬ 
peated annoyances, arising from unpleasant¬ 
ness or incongruity of character, have been 
tne occasion of such estrangement as to 
juake it impossible for man and wife to live 
together with any content. 

^Emilius, having thus put away Papir\a, 
harried a second wife, by whom he had two 
J°ns whom he brought up in his own house, 
«i 1 xi err ‘ n ^ the two former into the greatest 
the most noble families of Rome. The 
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I elder was adopted into the house of Fabius 
Maximus, who was five times consul; the 
vounger, by the son of Scipio Africanus, 
his cousin-german, and was by him named 
Scipio. 

Of the daughters of Afrnilius, one was 
married to the son of Cato, the other to 
vElius Tubero, a most worthy man, and the 
one Roman who best succeeded in combining 
liberal habits with poverty. For there 
were sixteen near relations, all of them of 
the family of the .Elii, possessed of but one 
farm, which sufficed them all, whilst one 
small house, or rather cottage, contained 
them, their numerous offspring, and their 
wives; amongst whom was the daughter of 
our JEmilius, who, although her father had 
been twice consul, and had twice triumphed, 
was not ashamed of her husband’s poverty, 
but proud of his virtue that kept him poor. 
Far otherwise it is with the brothers and 
relations of this age, who, unless whole tracts 
of land> or at least walls and rivers, part 
their inheritances, and keep them at a dis¬ 
tance, never cease from mutual quarrels. 
History suggests a variety of good counsel 
of this sort, by tin* w'ay, to those who desire 
to learn and improve. 

To proceed : .Emilius, being chosen con¬ 
sul, waged war with the Ligurians, or Ligus- 
tines, a people near the. Alps. They were 
a bold and warlike nation, and their neigh¬ 
borhood to the Romans had begun to give 
them skill in the arts of war. They occupy 
the further parts of Italy ending under the 
Alps, and those parts of the Alps themselves 
which are washed by the Tuscan sea and face 
toward Africa, mingled there with Gauls and 
Iberians of the coast. Resides, it that time 
they had turned their thoughts to the seas, 
ami sailing as far as the Pillars of Hercules 
in light vessels fitted for that purpose, rob¬ 
bed and destroyed all that trafficked in those 
parts. They, with an army of forty thousand, 
waited the coming of yEmilius, who brought 
w ith him not above eight thousand, so that the 
enemy was five to line when they engaged ; 
yet he vanquished and put them to flight, 
forcing them to retire into their walled 
towns, and in this condition offered them 
fair conditions of accommodation ; it being 
the policy of the Romans not utterly to de¬ 
stroy the Ligurians, because they were a sort 
of guard and bulwark against the freouent 
attempts of the Gauls to overrun Ita^y. 
Trusting wholly therefore to yEinilius, they 
delivered up their towns and shipping into 
his hands. He, at the utmost, razed only 
the fortifications, and delivered their towns 
to them again, but took away all their ship¬ 
ping with him, leaving them no vessels big¬ 
ger than those of three oars, and set at liber¬ 
ty great numbers of prisoners they had tak¬ 
en both by sea and land, strangers as well* 
as Romans. These were the acts most wor¬ 
thy of remark in his first consulship. 
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Afterwards he. frequently intimated his 
desire of being a second time consul, and 
wad once candidate; but meeting with a re¬ 
pulse and being passed by, he gave up all 
thought of it, and devoted himself to his 
duties as augur, and to the education of his 
children, whom he not only brought up, as 
he himself had been, in the Roman and an¬ 
cient discipline, but also with unusual zeal 
in that of Greece. To this purpose he not 
only procured masters to teach them gram¬ 
mar, logic, and rhetoric, but had for them 
also preceptors in modelling and drawing, 
managers of horses and dogs, and instruc¬ 
tors in field sports, all from Greece. And, 
if ho was not hindered by public affairs, 
he himselt would be with them at their 
studies, and see them perform their exer¬ 
cises, being the most affectionate father in 
Rome. 

This was the time, in public matters, 
when the Romans were engaged in war with 
f'erseus, king of the Macedonians, and great 
complaints were made of their commanders, 
who, either through their want of skill or 
courage, were conducting matters so sharne- 
fully, that they did less hurt to the enemy 
than they received from him. They that 
not long before had forced Antioclius the 
Great to quit the rest of Asia, to retire be¬ 
yond Mount Taurus, and confine himself to 
Syria, glad to buy his peace with fifteen 
thousand talents ; they that not long since 
had vanquished king Philip in Thessaly, and 
freed the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke; 
nay, had overcome Hannibal himself, who 
far surpassed all kings in daring and power, 
—thought it scorn that Perseus should think 
himself an enemy fit to match the Romans, 
and to be able to wage war with them so 
long on equal terms, with the remainder 
only of his father’s routed forces ; not being 
aware that Philip after his defeat had greatly 
improved both the strength and discipline of 
the Macedonian army. To make which ap¬ 
pear, I shall briefly recount the story from 
the beginning. 

Antigonus, the most powerful amongst 
the captains and successors of Alexander, 
having obtained for himself and his posterity 
the title of king, had a son named Deme¬ 
trius, father to Antigonus. called Gonataa, 
and he had a son Demetrius, who, reigning 
some short time, died and left a young son 
called Philip. The chief men of Macedon, 
fearing great confusion might arise in his 
minority, called in Antigonus, cousin-ger¬ 
man to the late king, and married him to 
the widow, the mother of Philip. At first 
they only styled him regent and general, but 
when they found by experience that he gov¬ 
erned the kingdom with moderation and 
to general advantage, gave him the title of 
king. This was he that was surnamed Doson, 
as i? he was a great promiser, and a bad per¬ 
former. To him succeeded Philip, who in 


his youth gave great hopes of equalling the 
best of kings, and that he one day wou |j 
restore Macedon to its former state and dj- 
nity, and prove Himself the one man able to 
| check the power of the Romans, now rising 
and extending over the whole world. But 
being vanquished in a pitched battle hy Titus 
Flamininus near Scotussa, his resolution 
failed, and he yielded himself and all that lie 
had to the mercy of the Romans, well "con¬ 
tented that he could escape with paying a 
small tribute. Yet afterwards, recollecting 
himself, he bore it with great impatience, 
and thought he lived rather like a slave that 
was pleased with ease, than a man of sense 
and courage, whilst he held his kingdom at 
the pleasure of his conquerors; which made 
him turn his whole mind to war, and prepare 
himself with as much cunning and privacy as 
possible. To this end, he left his cities on 
the high roads and sea-coast ungarrisoned, 
and almost desolate, that they might seem 
inconsiderable ; in the mean time, collecting 
large forces up the country, and furnishing 
his inland posts, strongholds, and towns, 
with arms, money, and men fit for service, 
he thus provided himself for war, and vet 
kept his preparations close. He had in ins 
armory arms for thirty thousand men ; in 
granaries in places of strength, eight mil¬ 
lions of bushels of corn, and as much ready 
money as would defray the charge of main¬ 
taining ten thousand mercenary soldiers for 
ten years in defence of the country- But 
before he could put these things into motion, 
and carry his designs into effect, lie died for 
grief and anguish of mind, being sensible hr, 
had put his innocent son Demetrius to death, 
upon the calumnies of one that was far more 
guilty. Perseus, his son that survived, in¬ 
herited his hatred to the Romans as well n? 
his kingdom, but was incompetent to carry out 
his designs, through want of courage, and th" 
viciousness of a character in which, among 
faults and diseases of various sorts, covetous¬ 
ness bore the chief place. There is a state¬ 
ment also of his not being true born; that 
the wife of king Philip took him from his 
mother Gnathtenion (a woraah of Argos, 
that earned her living as a seamstress), as 
soon as he was born, and passed him upon 
her husband as her own. And this might l» 
the chief cause of his contriving the death 
of Demetrius ; as he might well fear, that 
so long as there was a lawful successor in 
the family, there was no security that h> s 
spurious birth might not be revealed. 

Notwithstanding all this, and though h« 
spirit was so mean, and temper so sordid, 
yet, trusting to the strength of h : s resouro’f. 
he engaged in a war with the Romans, and 
{or a long time maintained it; repulsing and 
even vanquishing some generals of consul** 
dignity, and some great armies and fleets- 
He routed Publius Licinius, who was the 
first that invaded Macedonia, in a eavalrj 
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battle, slew twenty-five hundred practised 
soldiers, and took six hundred prisoners ; 
and surprising their fleet as they rode at an¬ 
chor before Oreus, he took twenty ships of 
burden with all their lading, sunk the rest 
that were freighted with corn,and,besides this 
made himself master of four galleys with five 
banks of oars. He fought a second battle with 
Hostilius, a consular officer, as he was mak- 
iug his way into the country at Elimife, and 
forced him to retreat ; and, when he after¬ 
wards by stealth designed an invasion 
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him, said, “0 father, do you not know' that 
Perseus is dead ? ” meaning a little dog of 
that name that was brought up in the htmso 
with her; to which /Emilias replied, " (iood 
fortune, my daughter; i embrace theomen. ” 
This Cicero, the orator, relates in his book on 
divination. 

It was the custom for such as were chosen 
consuls, from a stage designed for such pur¬ 
poses, to address the people, and return them 
thanks for their favor. /Emilios, therefore, 

, , ,, ... . „ having gathered an assembly, spoke and said 

through Thessaly, challenged hnn to fight, ! that he sued for the first consulship because 
which the other feared to accept. Nay more, j he himself stood in need of such honor- but 
to show his contempt of the Romans, and ; for the second, because they wanted a’gen- 
tliat he wanted employment, as a war by . era!; hikiii which account lie thought there 
the by, he made an expedition against the was no thanks due: if they judged they could 
Dardanians, in which he slew ten thousand ! manage the war bv any other to more ad- 
of those barbarian people, and brought a i vantage, ho would willingly yield up his 
great spoil away. He privately, moreover, I charge ; but, if they confided in him, they 
solicited the Gauls (also called Bastern®), | were not to make themselves his colleagues 
a warlike nation, and famous for horsemen in his office, or raise reports, and criticise 
dwelling near the Danube ; and incited the , bis actions, but, without, talking supply him 
Illyrians, by the means of Geiitluus their l with means and assistance necessary to the 
king, to join with him in the. war. It was , carrying on of the war; for if they proposed 

1,1 . 1 ! to, command their own commander, they 

would render this expedition more ridiculous 
than the former. By this speech he inspired 
great reverence for him amongst the citizens, 
and great, expectations of future success ; 
all were well pleased, that they had passed 
by such as sought to be preferred by flattery, 
and fixed upon a commander endued wit.li* 
wisdom and courage to tell them the truth. 
•So entirely did tile people of Rome, that 
they might rule, and become masters of the 
world, yield obedience and service to reason 
and superior virtue. 

That /Emilias, setting forward to the war, 
by a prosperous voyage and successful jour¬ 
ney, arrived with speed and safety at his 
camp I attribute to good fortune; but, when 
I see how the war under his command was 
brought to a happy issue, partly bv Ids oj^ii 
daring boldness, partly by his good counsel, 
partly by the ready administration of his 
friends, partly by bis presence of mind and 
skill to embrace the most proper advice in 
the extremity of danger, I cannot ascribe any 
of his remarkable and famous actions (as I 
can those of other commanders) to his so 
much celebrated good fortune; unless you 
will say that the covetousness of Perseus was 
the good fortune of /Emilies. The truth is, 
Perseus’ fear of spending his money was tlje 
destruction and utter ruin of all those splen¬ 
did and great preparations with which the 
Macedonians were in high hopes to carry on 
the war with success. For there came at 
his request ten thousand horsemen of the 
Bastern®, and as many foot, who were to 
keep pace with them, and supply their places 
in case of failure; all of them professed sol¬ 
diers, men skilled neither in tilling of land, 
nor in navigation of ships, nor able to get 
their living by grazing, but whose only busi- 


also reported that the barbarians, allured 
by promise of rewards, were to make an ir¬ 
ruption into Italy, through the lower Gaul 
by the shore of the Adriatic Sea. 

The Romans, being advertised of these 
things, thought it necessary no longer to 
choose their commanders by favor or solicit¬ 
ation, but of their own motion to select a 
general of wisdom and capacity for the 
management of great affairs. And such was 
Paulas /Emilias, advanced in years, being 
nearly threescore, yet vigorous in his own 
person, and rich in valiant sons and sons-in- 
law, besides a great number of influential 
relations and friends, all of whom joined in 
urging him to yield to the desires of the people, 
who called him to the consulship. He at. 
first manifested some shyness of the people, 
anil withdrew himself from their importuni¬ 
ty, professing reluctance to hold office ; but, 
when they daily came to his doors, urging 
him to coine forth to the place of election, 
ami pressing him with noise and clamor, he 
acceded to their request. When he appeared 
amongst the candidates, it did not look as 
jt were to sue for the consulship, hut to 
’ring victory and success, that he came down 
‘"-the Campus ; they all received him there 
aith such hopes and such gladness, unani- 
"usly ^noosing him a second time consul; 
T would they suffer the lots to be cast, as 
usual, to determine which province 
, ou *o faU to his share, but immediately 
J"*d him the command of the Macedonian 
T\ . *■ told, that when he had been 
inr^fcllm e< ^ f> enera * against Perseus and was 
‘rainy accompanied home by great rium- 
* iPcppl®. be found his daughter Tertia, 
“tHe girl, weeping, and taking her to 
• her wh y 8he crying. She,, 
“"■g him about the neck and kissing j 
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ness and single art and trade it was to fight 
and conquer all that resisted then). When 
thete came into the district of Msedica; and 
encamped and mixed with the king’s sol¬ 
diers, being men Of great stature, admirable 
at their exercises, great boasters, and loud 
in their threats against their enemies, they 
gave new courage to the Macedonians, who 
were ready to think the Romans would not 
be able to confront them, but would bo 
struck with terror at their looks and motions, 
they were so strange and so formidable to 
behold. When I’erseus had thus encour¬ 
aged his men, and elevated them with these 
great hopes, as soon as a thousand gold 
pieces were demanded for each captain, he 
was so amazed and beside himself at the 
vastness of the amount, that out of mere 
stinginess he drew back and let himself lose 
their assistance, as if he had been some 
steward, not the enemy of the Romans, and 
would have to give an exact account of the 
expenses of the war to those with whom he 
waged it. Nay, when he had his foes as 
tutors, to instruct him what he had to do, 
who, besides their other preparations, had a 
hundred thousand men drawn together and 
in readiness for their service; yet he that 
was to engage against so considerable a force, 
and in a war that was maintaining such 
numbers as this, nevertheless doled out his 
money, and put seals on his bags, and was 
as fearful of touching it, as if it had be¬ 
longed to some one else. And all this was 
done by one not descended from Lydians or 
Phoenicians, but who could pretend to some 
share of the virtues of Alexander and 
Philip, whom he was allied to by birth; men 
who conquered the world by judging that 
empire was to be purchased by money, not 
money by empire. Certainly it became a 
proverb, that not Philip, but his gold took 
the cities of Greece. And Alexander, when 
h^ undertook his expedition against the In¬ 
dians, and found his Macedonians encum¬ 
bered, and appeal to march heavily , with 
their Persian spoils, first set fire to liis own 
carriages, and thence persuaded the rest to 
imitate bis example, that thus freed they 
might proceed to the war without hindrance. 
Whereas Perseus, abounding in wealth, 
would not preserve himself, his children, and 
his kingdom, at the expense of a small part 
of his treasure ; but chose rather to be car¬ 
ried away with numbers of hia subjects with 
the name of the wealthy captive, and show 
the Romans what great riches he had hus¬ 
banded and preserved for them. .For he not 
only played false with the Gauls, and sent 
them away, but also, after alluring Genthius, 
King of the Illyrians, by the hopes of three 
hundred talents, to assist him in the war, he 
caused the money to be counted out in the 
presence of his messengers, and to be sealed 
up. Upon which Genthius, thinking him¬ 
self possessed of what he desired, committed 


a wicked and shameful act: he seized a 
imprisoned the ambassadors sent to h"' 
from the Romans. Whence Perseus C o" 
eluding that there was now no need " 
money to make Genthius an enemy to th 
Romans, but that he had given a lastin' 
earnest of his enmity, and by his fl a o- n J, 
injustice sufficiently involved himself in tj, a 
war, defrauded the unfortunate king 0 f |,; 3 
three hundred talents, and without any con¬ 
cern beheld him, his wife, and children, i n 
a short time after, carried out of their ki’nv. 
dom, as from their nest, by- Lucius Anicius 
who was sent against him with an army. ’ 

iEmilius, coming against such an adversa¬ 
ry made light indeed of him, but admired 
his preparation and power. For he bad 
four thousand horse, and not much fewer 
than forty thousand full-armed foot of the 
phalanx; and planting himself along the 
seaside, at the foot of Mount Olympus, in 
ground with no access on any side, and on 
all sides fortified with fences and bulwarks 
of wood, remained in great security, think¬ 
ing by delay and expense to weary out 
ASmilius. But he, in the mean time, busy 
in thought, weighed all counsels and ail 
means of attack, and perceiving his soldiers, 
fronj their former want of discipline, tube 
impatient of delay, and ready on all occa¬ 
sions to teach their general his duty, rebuked 
them,, and bade them not meddle with 
what was not their concern, but only take 
care that they and their arms were in read¬ 
iness, and to use their swords like Romans 
when their commander should think fit to 
employ them. Further he ordered, that the 1 
sentinels by night should watch without 
javelins, that thus they might be more care¬ 
ful and surer to resist sleep, having no arms 
to defend themselves against any attacks of 
an enemy. 

What most annoyed the army was the 
want of water ; for only a little, and that 
foul, flowed out, or rather came by drops 
from a spring adjoining the sea; but ACtnil- 
ius, considering that he was, at the foot of 
the high and woody mountain Olympus, and 
conjecturing by the flourishing growth of 
the trees that there were springs that had 
their course under ground, dug a great 
many holes and wells along the foot of the 
mountain, which were presently filled with 
pure water escaping from its confinement 
into the vacuum they afforded. Although 
there are some, indeed, who deny that 
there are reservoirs of water lying ready 
provided out of sight, in the places from 
whence springs flow, and that when they 
appear, they merely issue and run out; on 
the contrary, they say, they are then form' d 
and come into existence for the first time, 
by the liquefaction of the surrounding mat¬ 
ter ; and that this change is caused by den¬ 
sity and cold, when the moist vapor, by 
being closely pressed together, become fluid. 
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As worn e vessels full sea, and encamped near the temple of Her- 

of milk «w<v“ -. .eady to flow cules, as if he designed to embark, and so 

from them; but their nourishment being to sail round and environ the enemy. But 
changed in their breasts, is there made milk, when the soldiers had supped and it was 
and from thence is pressed out. In like dark, he made the captains acquainted with 
manner, places of the earth that are cold his real intentions, and marching all night 
and full of springs, do not contain any hid- in the opposite direction, awav from the sea, 
den waters or receptacles which are capable, I till he came under the temple of Aiwllo 
as from a source always ready and furnished, there rested his army. At this place MouYit 
of supplying all the brooks and deep rivers; Olympus rises in height more than ten fur- 
but by corn pressing and condensing the va- longs, as appears by the epigram made by 
liors and air, they turn them into that sub- the man that measured it: 
stance. And thus places that are dug open 

flow by that pressure, and afford the more The summitofOlympus, at the sit© 

* ., s , 5 r i -11 i \\ here stands Apollo h temple, lias a hoiirht 

water (as the breasts of women do milk by 0 f full ten furlong,, by the line, and merer 
their being sucked), the vapor thus moisten- Ten furlongs, anil one hundred fret, less four, 
ing and becoming fluid; whereas ground Kunielns’s son, Xriinguras, reached the pluee. 

that remains idle and undug is not capalde Adieu, o king, and do thy pilgrim grace, 

of producing any water, whilst it wants the It is allowed, say the geometricians, that 
motion which is the cause of liquefaction, no mountain in height or sea in depth ox- 
lSut those that assert this opinion, give oc- ceeds ten furlongs, and yet it seems proha- 
casion to the doubtful to argue, that on the hie that Xenagoras did hot take his admeas- 
same ground there should be no blood in moment carelessly, but according to the rules 
living creatures, but that it must be formed of art. and with instruments for the purpose. 

1\»» flirt irminrl onma of imivif IT..,,., 14- 4-1...4- \T„_ __ ..1 si. . I i 


by the wound, some sort of spirit or flesh 
being changed into a liquid and flowing 


Here it was that Nasiea passed the night. 
A ('retail deserted, who fled to the enemy 


matter. Moreover, they are refuted by the during the march, discovered to Perseus the 
fact that men who dig mines, either in sieges design which the Homans had to encompass 
or for metals, meet with rivers, which are him : for lie, seeing that /Thnilius lay still, 
not collected by little and little (as must*ne- had not suspected any such attempt.. Ho 
cessarily be, if they had their being at the was startled at the news, yet did not put his 
very instant the earth was opened), but army in motion, but sent ten thousand mer- 
hreak out at once with violence; and upon cenary soldiers and two thousand Maeedon- 
the cutting through a rock, there often ians, under command of Milo, with order to 
gush out great quantities of water, which hasten and possess themselves of the passes, 
then as suddenly cease. Put of this enough. Polybius relates that the Homans found 
, /kwilius lay still for some days, and it is these men asleep when they attacked them; 
said, that there were never two great armies but Nasiea says there was a sharp and severe 
so nigh, that enjoyed so much quiet. When conflict on the. top of the mountain, that he 
he had tried and considered all things, he himself encountered a mercenary Thracian, 
was informed that there was yet one passage pierced him through with his javelin, and 
left unguarded, through Perrhajbia by the slew him; and that the enemy being forced 
temple of Apollo and the Rock. Gath ering, to retreat, Milo stripped to his coat ami fled 
therefore, more hope from the place being shamefully without his armor, while ho 
h*ft defenceless than fear from the rough- followed without danger, and conveyed the 
ness and difficulty of the passage, he pro- whole army down into the country, 
pesed it for consultation. Amongst those # After this event, Perseus, now grown. fcav- 
that were present at the council, Scipio, ful, and fallen from his hopes, removed his 
surnamed Nasiea, son-in-law to Scipio Afri- camp in all haste; he was under the ne- 
canus, who afterwards was so powerful in cessity either to stop before Pydna, and 
le senate-house, was the first that offered there run the hazard of a battle, or disperse 
iinself to command those that should be his army into cities, and there expect, the 
^nt to encompass the enemy. Next to him, event of the war, which, having once ma<le 
amis Maximus, eldest son of JKmilius, its way into his country, could not be driven 
., ou &“ yet very young, offered himself out without great slaughter and bloodshed. 

1 1 g^eat zeal. iEmili’us, rejoicing, gave Put Perseus, being told by bis friends that 
icm, not so many as Polybius states, but, he was much superior in number, and that 
I .* if^ lca ^imself tells us in a brief letter men fighting in the defence of their wives 
nch he wrote to one of the kings with an and children must needs feel all the more 
It i Un ^ the expedition, three thousand courage, especially when all was done in 
a ians that were not Romans, and his left the sight of their king, who himself was 
witlf I < r ons ^®t^? °f five thousand. Taking engaged in equal danger, was thus agaim 
twp * i?* t*J*ides these, one hundred and encouraged ; and, pitching his camp, pre- 
ciani . an< * t wo hundred Thra- pared himself to fignt, viewed the country, 

had a a Jpretans intermixed that Harpalus and gave out the commands, as if he design- 
he began his journey towards the ed to set upon the Romans as soon as they 
13 
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approached. The place was a field fit for 
the action of a phalanx, which requires 
smooth standing and even ground, and also 
had divers little hills, one joining another, 
fit for the motions whether in retreat or 
advance of light troops and skirmishers. 
Through the middle ran the rivers iEson and 
Leucus, which, though not very deep, it be- 
iufe the latter end of summer, yet were likely 
enough to give the Romans some trouble. 

As soon as /Emilius had rejoined Nasica, 
he advanced in battle array against the ene¬ 
my ; but when he found how they were 
drawn up, and the number of their forces, 
he regarded them with admiration and sur¬ 
prise, and halted, considering within himself. 
The young commanders, eager to fight, rid¬ 
ing along by his side, pressed him not to 
delay, and most of all Nasica, flushed with 
his late success on Olympus. To whom 
JEmilius answered with a smile: “ So would 
I do were I of your age ; but many victories 
have taught me the ways in which men are 
defeated! and forbid me to engage soldiers 
weary with a long march, against an army 
drawn up and prepared for battle.” 

Then he gave command that the front of 
his army, and such as were in sight of the 
enemy, should form as if ready to engage, 
and those in the rear should cast up the 
trenches and fortify the camp; so that the 
hindmost in succession wheeling off by de¬ 
grees and withdrawing, their whole order 
was insensibly broken up, and the army en¬ 
camped without noise or trouble. 

When it was night, and, supper being 
over, all were turning to sleep and rest, on a 
sudden the moon, which was then at full and 
high in the heavens, grew dark, and by de¬ 
grees losing her light, passed through vari¬ 
ous colors, and at length was totally eclipsed. 
The Romans, according to their custom, 
clattering brass pans and lifting up fire¬ 
brands and torches into the air, invoked the 
return of her light ; the Macedonians 
behaved far otherwise: terror and amaze¬ 
ment seized their whole army, and a 
rumor crept by degrees into their camp that 
this eclipse portended even that of their king. 
jEmilius was no novice in these things, nor 
was ignorant of the nature of the seeming 
irregularities of eclipses,—that in a certain 
revolution of time, the moon in her course 
enters the shadow of the earth and is there 
obscured, till, passing the region of darkness, 
<she is again enlightened by the sun. Yet 
being a devout man, a religious observer of 
sacrifices and the art of divination, as soon 
as he perceived the moon beginning to regain 
her former lustre, he offered up to her eleven 
heifers. At the break of day he sacrificed 
%s many as twenty in succession to Hercules, 
without any token that his offering was ac¬ 
cepted ; but at the one and twentieth, the 
Bigns promised victory to defenders. He 
then vowed a hecatomb and Solemn sports to 


Hercules, and commanded his captains to 
make ready for battle, staying, only till the 
sun should decline and come rouud to the 
west, lest, being in their faces in the morn! 
ing, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers. 
Thus he whiled away the time in his tent 
which was open towards the plain where his 
enemies were encamped. 

When it grew towards evening, some tell 
us, iEmiliua himself used a stratagem to j n . 
duce the enemy to begin the fight; that he 
turned loose a horse without a bridle, ;l is,l 
sent some of the Romans to catch him, upon 
whose following the beast the battle began. 
Others relate that the Thracians, under the 
command of one Alexander, sot upon the 
Roman beasts of burden that were bringing 
forage to the camp ; that to oppose these, a 
party of seven hundred Ligurians were im¬ 
mediately detached ; and that, relief coming 
still from both armies, the main bodies at last 
engaged. iEmilius, like a wise pilot, fore¬ 
seeing by the present waves and motion of 
the armies, the greatness of the following 
storm, came out of his tent, went through 
the legions, and encouraged his soldieis. 
Nasica, in the mean time, who had ridden 
out to tlie skirmishers, saw the whole force 
of the enemy on the point of engaging, first 
marched the Thracians, who he himself tolls 
us, inspired him with most terror; they wore 
of great stature, with bright and glittering 
shields and black frocks under them, tlioir 
legs armed with greaves, and they brand¬ 
ished, as they moved, straight and heavily- 
ironed spears over their right shoulder*. 
Next the Thracians marched the mercenary 
soldiers, armed after different fashions; with 
these the l’seonians were mingled. These were 
succeeded by a third division, of picked men. 
native Macedonians, the choicest for courage 
and strength, in the prime of life, gleaming 
with gilt armor and scarlet coats. As those 
were taking their places they were followed 
from the camp by the troops in.phalanx call¬ 
ed the Brazen Shields, so that the whole 
plain seemed alive with the flashing of sM 
and the glistening of brass ; and the hit’ 
also with their shouts, as they cheered each 
other on. In this order they marched, and 
with such boldness and speed, that those that 
were first slain died at but two furlongs dis¬ 
tance from the Roman camp. 

The battle being begun, iEmilius came in 
and found that the foremost of the Macedon¬ 
ians had already fixed the ends of their spears 
into the shields of his Romans, so that it 
was impossible to come near them with t' iel [ 
swords. When he saw this, and observe** 
that the rest of the Macedonians took tut 
targets that hung on their left shoulders, am 

brought them round before them, and all » 
once stooped their pikes against their encm'" 
shields, and considered the great strength o 
this wall of shields, and the formidable ap¬ 
pearance of a front thus bristling with arm 5 - 
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he was seized with amazement and alarm: no- a certain death. Their first ranks being slain 
thing he had ever seen before had been equal those that Were behind were forced to give 
to it; and in after times he frequently used to back ; it cannot be said they fled, but they 
speak both of the sight and of his own sen- retreated towards Mount 'Olocrus. When 
sations. These, however, he dissembled, iEtnilius saw this, Posidonius relates, he 
and rode through his army without either rent his clothes, some of his men being 
breast-plate or helmet, with a serene and ready to fly, and the rest not willing to en- 
clieerful countenance. gage with a phalanx into which they could not 

On the contrary, as Polybius relates, no hope to make any entrance,—a sort of mUi, 
sooner was the battlebegun, buttheMacedo- sade, as it were, impregnable and unap- 
nian king basely withdrew to the city Pydna, proachable, with its close array of long spears 
under a pretence of sacrificing to Hercules : everywhere meeting the assailant. Neverthe- 
a God that is not wont to regard the faint less, the unequ'alness of the ground would 
offerings of cowards, or to fulfil unsanc- not permit a widely extended front to be so 
tinned vows. For truly it can hardly be a exactly drawn up as to have their shields 
thing that heaven would sanction, that he everywhere joined ; and dCmilius perceived 
that never shoots should carry away the that'there were a great many interstices and 
prize ; he triumph that slinks from the bat- breaches in the Macedonian phalanx ; as it 
tie; he that takes no pains meet with sue- usually happens in all great armies, according 
cess, or the wicked man prosper. But to to the different efforts of the combatants, 
dvmilius’s petitions the god listened ; he who in one part press forward with eager- 
prayed for victory with his sword in his ness, and in another are forced to fall back, 
hand, and fought while entreating divine Taking, therefore, this occasion, with all 
assistance. _ speed lie broke up his men into their cohorts, 

A certain Posidonius, who has at some and gave them order to fall into the intervals 
length written a history of Perseus, and and openings of the enemy’s body, and not 
professes to have lived at the time, and to to make one general attack upon them all, 
have been himself engaged in these events, but to engage, as they were divided, in sev- 
denies that Perseus left the field either eral partial battles. These commands rKmil- 
through fear or pretence of sacrificing, but ins gave to his captains, and they to their 
that, the very day before the‘fight, here- soldiers; and no sooner had they entered the 
reived a kick from a horse on his thigh; that spaces and separated their enemies, but they 
though very much disabled, and dissuaded charged them, some on their sides where they 
by all his friends, he commanded one of his were naked and exposed, and others, mak- 
rnliiig-horses to be brought, and entered the ing a circuit, behind; and thus destroyed 
fndd unarmed; that amongst an infinite the force of the phalanx, which consisted in 
number of darts that Hew about on all common action and close union. And now, 
sides one of iron lighted on him, and come to fight man to man, or in small par- 
though not with the point, yet by a glance ties, the Macedonians smote in vain upon 
struck him with such force on his left side, firm and long shields with their little swords, 
that it tore his clothes and so bruised his whilst their slight bucklers were not aide to 
tli sti that the mark remained a long time sustain the weight and force of the Roman 
jitter. This is what Posidonius says in de- swords, which pierced through all their 
rnce of Perseus. armor to their bodies ; they turned, in fine, 

l he Romans not being able to make a and fleiL 
reach m the phalanx, one Salius, a com- The conflict was obstinate. And here 
mander of the Pelignians, snatched the on- Marcus, the son of Cato, and son-in law of 
sign of Ins company and threw it amongst -/Emilias, whilst he showed all jossihle conr- 
>e enemies ; on seeing which, the Pelig- age, let fall his sword. Being a young man 
nans (as amongst the Italians it is always carefully brought up and disciplined, and, 
ought the greatest breach of honor to as son of so renowned a father, hound to 
• >andon a standard) rushed with great vio- give proof of more than ordinary virtue, he 
■nee towards the place, where the conflict thought bis life but a burden, should he live 
c h ^erce, and the slaughter terrible and permit his enemies to enjoy this spoil, 

j, °“* al ues. For these endeavored to cut He hurried hither and thither, and wherever 
, asunder with their swords, or to he espied a friend or companion, declared 

the *tj em . w jth their shields, or put his misfortune, and begged their assistance; 
of,® W1 th their hands ; and, on the a considerable number of brave men being 
, . er 8 ®?> the Macedonians held their long thus collected, with one accord they made 
that*** ln - tK’th. hands, and pierced those their way through their fellows after their 
arm 0 Came ‘ , ?. t * le * r w »y quite through their leader, and fell upon the enemy; whom-after 
eist th 8 hidd or corslet being able to re- a sharp conflict, many wounds, and much 
uian« 6 i v® that weapon. The Pelig- slaughter, they repulsed, possessed the place 
lonetojj, Marrucinians were thrown head- that was now deserted and free, and set 
eratL> ground, having without consid- themselves to search for the sword, which at 
*°n, with mere animal fury, rushed upon | last they found covered with a great heap of 
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arms and dead bodies. Overjoyed with this 
success, they raised the song of triumph, 
and with more eagerness than ever, charged 
the foes that yet remained firm and unbroken. 
In the end, three thousand of the chosen 
men, who kept their ground and fought val¬ 
iantly to the last, were all cut in pieces, while 
the slaughter of such as fled was also very 
great. The plain and the lower part of the 
hills were filled with dead bodies, and the 
water of the river Leucus, which the Romans 
did not pass till the next day after the battle, 
was then mingled with blood. For it is said 
there fell more than twenty-five thousand of 
the enemy ; of the Romans, as Posidonius 
relates, a hundred ; as Nasica, only four¬ 
score. This battle, though so great, was very 
quickly decided, it being three in the after¬ 
noon when they first engaged, and not four 
when the enemy was vanquished ; the rest 
of the day was spent in the pursuit of the 
fugitives, whom they followed about thirteen 
or fourteen miles, so that it was far in the 
night when they returned. 

All the others were met by their servants 
with torches, and brought back with joy and 
great triumph to their tents, which were‘set 
out with lights, and decked with wreaths of 
ivy and laurel. But the general himself was 
in great grief. Of the two sons that served 
under him in the war, the youngest was miss¬ 
ing, whom he held most dear, and whose 
courage and good qualities he perceived much 
to excel those of his brothers. Bold and 
eager for distinction, and still a mere child 
in age, he concluded that he had perished, 
whilst for want of experience lie had engag¬ 
ed himself too far amongst his enemies. His 
sorrow and fears became known to the army; 
the soldiers, quitting their suppers, ran about 
with lights, some to iEmilius’s tent, some 
out of the trenches, to seek him amongst 
such as were slain in the first onset. There 
was nothing but grief in the camp, and the 
plain was filled with the cries of men calling 
out for Scipio; for, from his very youth, he 
was an object of admiration; endowed above 
any of his equals with the good qualities re¬ 
quisite either for command or counsel. At 
length when it was late, and they almost des¬ 
paired, he returned from the pursuit with 
only two or three of his companions all 
covered with the fresh blood of his enemies, 
having been, like some dog of noble breed, 
qarried away by the pleasure, greater than he 
could control, of his first victory. This was 
that’Scipio that afterwards destroyed Carth¬ 
age and Numantia, and was, without dispute, 
the first of the Romans in merit, and had the 
greatest authority amongst them. -Thus 
Fortune, deferring her displeasure and jeal¬ 
ousy of such' great success to some other 
time, let AJmilius at present enjoy this vic¬ 
tory, without any detraction or diminu¬ 
tion. 

As for Perseus, from Pydna he fled to Pe’.la 


with his cavalry, which was as yet almom 
entire. Bu$ when the foot caftie up 
them, and, upbraiding them as cowards and 
traitors, tried to pull them off their horses' 1 
and fell to blows, Perseus, fearing the tumult’ 
forsook the common road, and, lest he should 
be known, pulled off his purple, and carried 
it before him, and took his crown in hislmuj 
and, that he might the better converse with 
his friends, alighted from his horse and l e j 
him. Of those that were about him, on,, 
stopped, pretending to tie his shoe that was 
loose, another to water his horse, a third to 
drink himself; and thus lagging behind, h v 
degrees left him, they having not so niucii 
reason to fear their enemies, as his cruelty; 
for he, disordered by his misfortune, sought 
to clear himself by laying the cause of the 
overthrow upon everybody else. He arrive,l 
at Pella in the night, where Euctits ami 
Eudseus, two of his treasurers, came to him, 
and, what with their reflecting on his fonu.-r 
faults, and their free and ill-timed admoni¬ 
tions and counsels, so exasperated him, that 
he killed them both, stabbing them with his 
own dagger. After this, nobody stuck to 
him but Evander the Cretan, Archedennn 
the iEtolian, and Neon the Boeotian. Of 
tile common soldiers there followed him only 
those from Qrete, not out of any good-wili, 
but because they were as constant to his 
riches as the bees to their hive. For lie car¬ 
ried a great treasure with him, out of which 
he had suffered them to take cups, bowls, ami 
other vessels of silver and gold, to the valu" 
of fifty talents. But when he was come to 
Amphipolis, and afterwards to Galepsus, amU 
his fears were a little abated, he relapsed into 
his old and constitutional disease of eovetmi- 
ness, and lamented to his friends that lie bad. 
through inadvertency, allowed some gold 
plate which had belonged to Alexander th ■ 
Great to go into tire hands of the Cretans, 
and besought those that had it, with tears in 
his eyes, to exchange with him again fur 
money. Those that understood him thor¬ 
oughly knew vefy well he only played the 
Cretan with the Cretans, but those that be¬ 
lieved him, and restored what they had, were 
cheated ; as he not only did not pay the 
money, but by craft got thirty talents more 
of his friends into his hands (which in a short 
time after fell to the enemy), and with them 
sailed to Samothrace, and there fled to the 
tertiple of Castor and Pollux for refuge. 

The Macedonians were always accounted 
great lovers of their kings, but now, as » 
their chief prop was broken, they all gave 
way together, and submitted to rEmilius, a"'’ 
in two days made him master of their whow 
country. This seems to confirm the opinion 
which ascribes whatever he did to good f° r j 
tune. The omen, also, that happened a 
Amphipolis, has a supernatural character- 
When ne was sacrificing there, and the liolj 
rites were just begun, on a sudden, lightumi 
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'ell upon the altar, set the wood on fire, and rumor, it was found, had come the very day 
completed the immolation of the sacrifice, it was gained, though the distance between 
The most signal manifestation, however, of the places was more than twenty-five hun- 
preternatura) agency appears in the story of dred miles. The truth of this no man of our 
the rumor of his success. For on the fourth time is ignorant of. 

day after Perseus was vanquished^at Pydna, But to proceed. Cn»us Octavius, who 
whilst the people at Rome were 'seeing the was joined in command with Atmilius, came 
horse-races, a report suddenly rose at the to an anchor with his fleet under Snmotlirace 


.educing all Jiaceaonid unaer ms power ,* out took care that he should not escape by 
and from thence it spread amongst the sea. Notwithstanding, Perseus secretly per- 
people, and created general joy, with shout- suaded Oroandes of Crete, master of a small 
mgs and acclamations for that whole day vessel, to convey him and his treasure away 
through the city. But when no certain author He, however, playing the true Cretan took 
was found of the news, and every one alike in the treasure, and hade him come, in the 
had taken it at landom, it yyas abandoned night, with his children and most necessary 
for the present and thought no more of, attendants, to the port by the temple of 
until, a few days after, certain^ intelligence Ceres; but, as soon as it was evening, set sail 


came, and then the first was looked upon without him. It lmd been sad enough for 
as no less than a miracle, having, under an Perseus to he forced to let down himself, 
appearance of fiction, contained what was his wife and children, through a narrow 
real and true. It is reported, also, that the window by a Wall,—people altogether uu- * 
news of the battle fought in Italy, near the accustomed to hardship and flying but that 
liver Sagra, was conveyed into Peloponnesus which drew a far sadder sigh from his heart 
the same day and of that at Mycale against was, when lie was told by a man, as lie wan¬ 
tin’ Modes, to Platica. When the Romans dered on the shore, that he had seen Oroan- 
had defeated the Tarquins, who were com- drs under sail in the main sea; it being now 
hiued with the Batins, a little alter, there about daybreak. So, there being no liopes 
were seen at Rome two tall and comely men, left of escaping, he tied hack again to the 
who professed to bring the news from the wall, which he ami his wife recovered, though 
camp. I hey were conjectured to be Castor they were seen by the Romans, before they 
and Pollux. The first mail that spoke to tliem could reach them. His children be himself 
ill the forum, near the fountain where they had delivered into the hands of Ion, one that 
were cooling their horses, which were all of had been his favorite, hut now proved his 
a. foain, expressed surprise at the report of betrayer, and was tin; chief cause that forced 
die victory, when, it is said, they smiled, him (beasts themselves will do so when their 
and gently touched his heard with their young ones are taken) to come and yield 
bunds, the hair of which from being black 


young ones are taken) to come and yield 
himself up to those; tuat hail them in their 


was, on the spot, changed to yellow. This power, liis greatest confidence w as in Nas- 
gave credit to what they said, and fixed the ica, and it was for him he called, hut he not 
name of Ahenobarbus, or Brazen-beard, on being there, lie bewailed his misfortune, 
ie man. And a thing which happened in and, seeing there was no possible remedy, 
our own time will make all these credible, surrendered himself to Octavius. And here, 
or when Antonius rebelled against Domi- in particular, he made it manifest that.be 
>an, and Koine was in consternation, expect- was jwisscssed with a vice more sordid,than 
Jug great wars from the quarter of Germany, covetousness itself, namely, tin; fondness of 


‘ l j °* 1 a sudden, and nobody knows upon life; by which he deprived himself even of 
' * a ^ account, the people spontaneously gave pity, the only thing that fortune never takes 
cu a rumor of victory, and the news ran away from the most wretched. He desired 
Mf** 6 * thr °^ gh cit y» that Antonius him- to be brought to ^Omilius, who arose from 
* . Ha f slain,* his whole army destroyed, his seat, and accompanied with his friends 
... 80 much as a nart. of if-. pspanpd • ii»v wonf f.n liirn with fiiuru in hia 


Hut f ouereu up sacrmce. guns ana ms own 111 ionium; wm*n l erseus 

for " , n > ®t length, the author was sought —the most shameful of sights—threw hini- 
hv ’i‘ anti none was to be found, it vanished self at his feet, embraced his knees, and. 
j,: e ?I e f 8 » every one shifting it off from uttered unmanly cries and petitions, such a* 
the n another, and, at last, was lost in iEmilius was not able to bear, nor would 
and er * e88 crowd, as in a vast ocean vouchsafe to hear: but looking on him with 
credit* 111 ®* no ground to support its a sad and angry countenance he said, “ Why, 
named a 8 ^ ort time, not so much as- unhappy man do you thus take pains to ex- 

0 ln the city. Nevertheless, when Do- onerate fortune of your heaviest charge 
war h rnarc . d out with his forces to the against her, by conduct that will make it 
gave to met with messengers and letters that seem that you are not unjustly in calamity, 
8 mm a relation of the victory j and the and that it is not your present condition. 
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but your former happiness, that was more 
than your deserts ? And why depreciate also 
my victory, and make my conquests insig¬ 
nificant, by proving yourself a coward, and a 
foe beneath a Roman ? Distressed valor 
challenges great respect, even from enemies; 
but cowardice, though never so successful, 
from the Romans has always met with scorn.” 
Yet for all this he took him up, gave him 
his hand, and delivered him into the custo¬ 
dy of Tubero. Meantime, he himself car¬ 
ried his sons, his sous-in-law, and others of 
chief rank, especially of the younger sort, 
back with him into his tent, where for a 
long time he sat down without speaking one 
word, insomuch that they all wondered at 
him. At last, he began to discourse of for¬ 
tune and human affairs. “Is it meet,” 
said he, “ for him that knows he is but man, 
in his greatest prosperity to pride himself, 
and be exalted at the conquest of a city, na¬ 
tion, or kingdom, and not rather well to 
weigh this change of fortune, in which all 
warriors may see an example of their com¬ 
mon frailty, and learn a lesson that there is 
nothing durable or constant ? For what 
time can men select to think themselves 
secure, when that of victory itself forces us 
more than any to dread our own fortune ? 
and a very little consideration on the law of 
things, and how all are hurried round, and 
each man’s station changed, will introduce 
sadness in the midst of the greatest joy. Or 
can you, when you see before your eyes the 
succession of Alexander himself, who ar¬ 
rived at the height of power and ruled the 

g reatest empire, in the short space of an 
our trodden under foot,—when you behold 
a king, that was but even now surrounded 
with so numerous an army, receiving nour¬ 
ishment to support his life from the hands 
of his conquerors,—can you, I say, believe 
there is any certainty in what we now pos¬ 
sess, whilst there is such a thing as chance? 
No, young men, cast off that vain pride and 
empty boast of victory; sit down with humil¬ 
ity, looking always for what is yet to come, 
and the possible future reverses which the 
divine displeasure may eventually make the 
end of our present happiness.” It is said 
that iEmilius, having spoken much more to 
the same purpose, dismissed the young men 
properly humbled, and with their vain¬ 
glory and insolence thoroughly chastened 
and curbed by his address. 

When this was done, he put his army into 
arrisons, to refresh themselves, and went 
imself to visit Greece, and to spend a short 
time in relaxations equally honorable and 
humane. For as he passed, he eased the peo¬ 
ple’s grievances, reformed their governments, 
and bestowed gifts upon them; to son;e, 
corn,—to others, oil out of the king’s store¬ 
houses, in which, they.report, there were such 
vast quantities laid up, that receivers and 
petitioners were lacking before they could 


I be exhausted. In Delphi he found a g~at 
/ square pillar of white marble, designed for 
i the pedestal of king Perseas’ golden statue 
on which he commanded his own to be 
placed, alleging that it was but just that the 
conquered should give place to the conquer- 
ors. In Olympia he is said to have uttered 
the saying everybody has heard, that Phidiaj 
had carved Homer’s Jupiter. When.the 
ten commissioners arrived from Romo, he 
delivered up again to the Macedonians their 
cities and country, granting them to live at 
liberty, and according to their own laws, onlv 
paying the Romans the tribute of a hundred 
talents, double which sum they had been 
wont to pay to their kings. Then he celebra¬ 
ted all manner of shows and games, and sac¬ 
rifices to the gods, and made great enter¬ 
tainments and feasts; the charge of all 
which he liberally defrayed out of the king’s 
treasury; and showed that he understood the 
ordering and placing of his guests, and how 
every man should be received, answerably to 
their rank and quality, with such nice exact¬ 
ness, that the Greeks were full of wonder, 
finding the care of these matters of pleas¬ 
ure did not escape him, and that though in¬ 
volved in such important business, he could 
observe correctness in these trifles. Nor 
was it least gratifying to him, that, amidst 
all the magnificent and splendid prepara¬ 
tions,'lie himself was always the most grate¬ 
ful sight, and greatest pleasure to those he 
entertained*. And he told those that seemed 
to wonder at his diligence, that there was 
the same spirit shown in marshalling a ban¬ 
quet as an army ; in rendering the one for¬ 
midable to the enemy, the other acceptable 
to this guests. Nor did men less praise lib 
liberality, and the greatness of his soul, than 
his other virtues; for he would not so much 
as see those great quantities of silver and 
gold, which were heaped together out of the 
king’s palaces, but delivered them to the 
quaestors, to be put into the public treasury 
He only permitted his own sons, "Iw 
were great lovers of learning, to take the 
king’s books; and when he distributed re¬ 
wards due to extraordinary valor, he gave 
his son-in-law, iElius Tubero, a bowl that 
weighed five pounds. This is that Tubero 
we have already mentioned, who was one of 
sixteen relations tiiat lived together, and 
were all maintained out of one little farm ; 
and it is said, that this was the first plate 
that ever entered the house ot the d-ln- 
brought thither as an honor and reward of 
virtue; before this time, neither they nor their 
wives ever made use either of silver or gold- 
Having thus settled every thing well, 
taking his leave of the Greeks, apd exhorting 
the Macedonians, that, mindful of the liber¬ 
ty they had received from the Romans, they 
should endeavor to maintain it by their 
obedience to the laws, and concord amongst 
themselves, he departed for Epirus, having 
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orders from the senate, to give the soldiers I As soon as it was day, it was put to the 
that followed him in the war against Per- I vote, and the first tribe was proceeding to 
sens the pillage of the cities of that country, refuse the triumph; and the news spread 
That he might set upon them all at once by amongst the people and to the senate. The 
surprise and unawares, he summoned ten of people were indeed much grieved that 
he principal men out of each, whom he com- -lEmilius should meet with such ignominy 
manded, on such an appointed day, to bring but this was only in words, which had no 
all the gold and silver they had either in effect. The chief of the senate exclaimed 
their.private houses or temples ;»and, with against it as a base action, and excitei one 
every one of these, as if it were for this very another to repress the boldness and inso- 
purjwse, and under a pretence of searching lence of the soldiers, which would ere long 
for and receiving the gold, he sent a centu- become altogether ungovernable and violent, 
rion and a guard of soldiers; who, the set day were they now permitted to deprive-Emil- 
being come, rose all at once, and at the very ins of his triumph. Forcing a passage 
self-same time fell upon them, and proceed- through the crowd, they came up in great 
ed to ransack the cities; so that in one hour numbers, and desired the tribunes to defer 
a hundred and fifty thousand persons were polling, till they had spoken what they had 
made slaves, and threescore and ten cities to say to the, people. All things thus sus- 
saeked. Yet what was given to each soldier, pended, and silence being made, .Marcus 
out of so vast a destruction and utter ruin, Servilius stood up, a man of consular digni- 
amounted to no more than eleven drachmas; ty, and who bad killed twenty-three of bis 
so that men could only shudder at the issue enemies that lmd challenged him in single 
of a war, where the wealth of a whole nation combat. “ It is now more than ever ” said 
thus divided, turned to so little advantage he, “ clear to mv mind how great 'a com- 
aml profit to each particular man. mainlor our Amii'liiis l'aulus is, when 1 see 

When /Emilius had done this,—an action he Was able to perform such famous and 
perfectly contrary to his gentle and mild great exploits with an army so full of sedition 
nature,—he went down to Oricus, where he and baseness; nor can 1 sulliciently wonder, 
embarked his army for Italy. He sailed up that a people that seemed to glory in the 
the river Tiber in the king’s galley, that triumphs over Illyrians and Ligurians, 
had sixteen hanks of oars, and was richly should now through envy refuse to see the 
adorned with captured arms and with Cloths Macedonian king led alive, and all the? glory 
of purple and scarlet; so that, the vessel of Philip and Alexander in captivity to the 
rowing slowly against the stream, the Ho- Roman power. For is it not a strange tiling 
mans that crowded oil the shore to meet him for you, who upon a slight rumor of victory 
had a foretaste of his following triumph, that came by chance into the city, did offer 
lint tiie soldiers, who had east 'a covetous sacrifices and put up your requests unto the 
e>e on the treasures of Perseus, when they gods that you might see the report verified, 
i ul not obtain as much as they thought they now, when the general is returned with an 
deserved, were secretly enraged and angry undoubted conquest, to defraud the gods of 
" . -Tiiiilius for this, hut openly com- honor, and yourselvesof joy, as if yon feared 
plained that he had been a severe and tyran- to behold the greatness of his warlike deed, 
meal commander over them ; nor w ere they or were resolved to spare your euAniyV And 
ready to show their desire of his triumph, of the two, much better were it to put a stop 
lien Servius Galba, who was Aimilius’s to the triumph, out of pity to him, than out 
enemy, though he commanded as tribune nil- of envy to your general; yet to such a height 
er him, understood this, he had the hold- of power is malice arrived amongst you, 
mss plainly to affirm that a triumph was not, that a man without one scar to show on his 
’® allowed him; and sowed various cal- skin, that is smooth and sleek with ease and 
mines amongst the soldiers, which yet home-keeping habits, will undertake to de¬ 
ar icr increased their ill-will. Nay more fine the office and unties of a general before 
ie desired the tribunes of the people, because us, who with our own wounds have been 
dav lollr 1 ' loura that were remaining of the taught how to judge of the valor or the cow- 
let r OUW n0t - su ® ce . £or the accusation, to ardice of commanders.’ - And, at the same 
th *'■? ** another. But when time, putting aside his garment, lie showed 

if I rr* c<l ” unan d , -d him to speak then, an infinite number of scars upon his breast, 

oraP /f^bing to say, he began a long and, turning about, he exposed some parts 
in Jk'Vi 61 * with all manner of reproaches, of his person which it is usual to conceal; 
tims ” 1 s u ^ >en - t *h® rem ai n ing part of the and, addressing Galba, said : “ You deride 

di«m’. a j t " e tribunes, when it was dark, me for these, In which I glory before my 

! 98e< i assembly. The soldiers fellow-citizens, for it is in their service, in 

Jn , Ia ? more vehement on this, thronged which I have ridden night and day, that I 
8-^1 T**“ a ( and entering into a conspiracy, received them; but go collect the votes, 
where *™ e . raorD ' n 8 beset the capitol, whilst I follow after, and note the base end 
owh, t ? bune * bad appointed the fol- ungrateful, and such as choose rather to be 
8 assembly to be held. flattered and courted than commanded by 
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their general.” It is said, this speech so that weighed ten talents, and was set win, 
stopped the soldiers’ mouths, and altered precious stones. Then were exposed, 
their minds, that all the tribes decreed a view the cups of Antigonus and Sel«u CU8 ? 
triumph - for iEmilius; which was per- and those of the Thericlean make 
formed after this manner. all the gold plate that was used at Perse,, ' 

Tfie people erected scaffolds in the Forum, table. Next to these came Perseus’ chi' 
in the circuses, as they call their buildings ot, in which his armor was placed, and o' 
for hprse-races, and in all other parts of the that his diadem. And, after a little i ° 
city where they could best behold the show, termission, the king’s children were ]J 
The spectators were clad in white garments; I captives, and with them a train of their at 
all the temples were open, and full of gar- tendants, masters, and teachers, all s | le( i. 
lands and perfumes; the ways were cleared ding tears, and stretching out hands to the" 
and kept open by numerous officers, who spectators, and making the children them- 
drove back all who crowded into or ran selves also beg and entreat their compassion" 
across the main avenue. This triumph There were two sons and a daughter, whose 
lasted three days. On the first, which was tender age made them but little sensible of 
scarcely long enough for the sight, were to the greatness of their misery, which very 
Ire seen the statues, pictures, and colossal insensibility of their condition rendered it 
images, which were taken from the enemy, the more deplorable; insomuch that Perseus 
drawn upon two hundred and fifty chariots, himself was scarcely regarded as he went 
On the second, was carried in a great many along, • whilst pity fixed the eyes of the 
wagons the finpst and richest armor of the Homans upon the infants; and many of them 
Macedonians, both of. brass and steel, all could not forbear tears, and all beheld the 
newly polished and glittering; the pieces of sight with a mixture of sorrow and pleasure, 
which were piled up and arranged purposely until the children were passed, 
with the greatest art, sb as to seem to be turn- After his children and their attendant! 
bled in heaps carelessly and by chance: helm- came Perseus himself, clad all in black, 
ets were thrown upon shields, coats of mail and wearing the boots of his country ; ami 
upon greaves; Cretan targets, and Thracian looking like one altogether stunned ami 
bucklers and quivers of arrows, lay huddled deprived of reason,, through the greatness of 
amongst horses’ bits and through these there his misfortunes. Next followed a great 
appeared the points of naked swords, inter- company of his friends and familiars, whose 
mixed witli long Macedonian sarissas. All countenances were disfigured witli grief, and 
these arms were fastened together with just who let the spectators see, by their tears and 
so much looseness that they struck against their continual looking upon Perseus, that it 
one another as they w'ere drawn along, and was his fortune they so much lamented, and 
made a harsh and alarming noise, so that, that they were regardless of their mvin* 
even as spoils of a conquered enemy, they Perseus sent to iEmilius to entreat that he 
could not be beheld without dread. After might not he led in pomp, but he left out of 
these wagons loaded with armor, there fol- the triumph ; who, deriding, as was but ju-t. 
lowed three thousand men who carried the his cowardice and fondness of life, sent him 
silver that was coined, in seven hundred and this answer, that as for that, it had been 
fifty vessels, each of which weighed three before, and was now, in his own power: 
talents, and was carried by four men. Others giving him to understand that the disgrac" 
brought silver bowls and goblets and cups, could he avoided by death ; which the faint- 
all disposed in such order as to make the hearted man not having the spirit for. ami 
best show, and all curious as well for.their made effeminate by I know not what hopes, 
size as the solidity of their embossed work, allowed himself to appear as a part of his 
On the third day, early in the morning, own spoils. After these were carried four 
first came the trumpeters, who did not sound hundred crowns, all made of gold, sent from 
as they were wont m a procession or solemn the cities by their respective deputations to 
entry, hut such a charge as ttie Romans use .Emilias, in honor of his victory. Then h'“ 
when they encourage the soldiers to fight, himself came, seated on a chariot magnili- 
Next followed young men wearing frocks cently adorned (a man well worthy to 
with ornamented borders, who led to the looked at, even without these ensigns of 
sacrifice a hundred and twenty stalled oxen, power), dressed in a robe of purple, inter- 
with their horns gilded, and their heads woven with gold, and holding a laurel branch 
adorned with ribbons and garlands; and in his right hand. A11 the army, in like 
with theBe were boys that carried basins for manner, with boughs of laurel in their hands, 
libation, of silver and gold. After this was divided into their bands and companies, fol- 
brought the gold coin, which was divided lowed the chariot of their commander ; s onie 
into vessels that weighed three talents, like singing verses, according to the usual custom, 
those that contained the silver; they were in mingled with raillery ; others, songs of tri¬ 
number seventy-seven. These were follow- umph, and the praise of ASmilius’s deeds; 
«d by those that brought the consecrated who, indeed, was admired and accounted 
howl which A2militia had caused to be made, happy by all men, and unenvied by every 
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one that was good ; exoept so far as it seems 
the province of some god to lessen that hap¬ 
piness which is too great and inordinate, and 
so to mingle the affairs of human life that no 
one should be entirely free and exempt from 
calamities; but, as we read in Homer, that 
those should think themselves truly blessed 
to whom fortune has given an equal share of 
good and evil. 

jfJnrilius had four sons, of whom Scipio 
and Fabius, as is already related, were 
adopted into other families; the other two, 
whom he had by a second wife, and who were 
vet but young, he brought up in his own 
house. One of these died at fourteen years 
of age, five days before his father’s triumph ; 
the other at twelve, three days after ; so that 
there was no Roman without a deep sense of 
his suffering, and who did not shudder at the 
cruelty of fortune, that had not scrupled to 
bring so much sorrow into a house .replen¬ 
ished with happiness, rejoicing, and sacri¬ 
fices, and to intermingle tears and laments 
with songs of victory and triumph. 

zEmilius, however, reasoning justly that 
courage and resolution was not merely to 
resist armor and spears, but all the shocks 
of ill-fortune, so met and so adapted himself 
to these mingled and contrasting circum¬ 
stances, as to outbalance the evil with the 
good, and his private concerns with those of 
tlie public ; and thus did not allow any thing 
either to take away from the grandeur, or 
sully the dignity of his victory. For as soon 
as he had buried the first of his sons, (as we 
have already said,) he triumphed ; and the 
second dying almost as soon as his triumph 
was over, he gathered together an assembly 
of the people, and made an oration to them, 
not like a man that stood in need of comfort 
from others, but one that undertook to hup 
l«rt his fellow-citizens in their grief for the 
sufferings he himself underwent. 

“ I,” he said, “ who never yet feared any 
thing that was human, have, amongst such 
as were divine, always had a dread of fortune 
as faithless and inconstant; and, for the very 
reason that in this war she had been as a 
favorable gale in all my affairs, I still expect¬ 
ed some change and reflux of tilings. In one 
day I passed the Ionian sea, and readied 
Loreyra from Brundisium ; thence in five 
Uiure I sacrificed at Delphi, and in other five 
days came to my forces in Macedonia, where, 
after 1 had finished the usual sacrifices for 
the purifying of the army, I entered on my 
unties, and, in the space of fifteen days, put 
an honorable period to the war. Still relain- 
ln g a jealousy of fortune, even from the 
smooth current of my affairs, and seeing my¬ 
self secure and free from the danger of any 
^ chiefl y dreaded the change of the 
goddegg at sea, whilst conveying home my 
lctonous army, vast spoils, and a captive 
ln g. Nay, indeed, after I was returned to 
you safe, and saw the city full of joy, con¬ 


gratulating, and sacrifices, yet still I dis¬ 
trusted, well knowing that fortune never 
conferred any great benefits that were un- 
fnixed and unattended with probabilities of 
reverse. Nor could my mind, that was still 
as it were in labor, and always foreseeing 
something to befall this city, free itself from 
this fear, until this great misfortune befell 
me in my own family, and till, in the midst 
of those days set apart for triumph, I carried 
I two of the best of sons, my only destined suc¬ 
cessors, one after another to their funerals. 
Now, therefore, I am myself safe from 
danger, at least ns to what was my greatest 
care; and I trust and am verily persuaded, 
that for the time to come Fortune will prove 
constant, and harmless unto you ; since she 
has sulliciently wreaked her jealousy at, our 
great successes oil me and mine, and has 
made the conqueror as marked an example 
of human instability as the captive whom he 
led in triumph, with this only difference, that 
Perseus, though conquered, does yet enjoy 
his children, while the conqueror, zEmilius, 
is deprived of his.” 'Phis was the generous 
and magnanimous oration zEmilius is said to 
have Sjiokeii to the people, from a heart truly 
sincere and free from all artifice. 

Although lie very much pitied the condi¬ 
tion of Perseus, and studied to befriend him 
in what lie was able, yet he eould procure no 
other favor, than his removal from the com¬ 
mon prison, file Career, Into a more cleanly 
and humane place of security, where, whilst 
he was guarded, it is said, lie starved him¬ 
self to death. Others state his death to have 
been of the strangest and most unusual 
character : that the soldiers who were his 
guard, having conceived a spile and hatred 
against him for some reason, ami finding no 
other way to grieve and afflict him, kept him 
from sleep, took pains to disturb him when 
lie, was disposed to rest, and found out con¬ 
trivances to keep him continually awake, by 
which means at length lie was utterly worn 
out, and expired. Two of his children, also, 
"died soon after him ; the third, who was 
named Alexander, they say proved an ex¬ 
quisite artist in turning and graving small 
figures, and learned so perfectly to spenk 
and write the Roman language, that he be¬ 
came clerk to the magistrates, and behaved 
himself in his office witli great skill and con¬ 
duct. 

They ascribe to zEmilius’s conquest,of 
Macedonia, this most acceptable !benefit to 
the people, that he brought so vast a quanti¬ 
ty of money into the public treasury, that 
they never paid any taxes, until llirtius and 
Fansa were consuls, which was in the first 
war between Antony and Ca'sar. This also 
was peculiar and remarkable in zEmilius, 
that though he was extremely beloved and 
honored by the people, yet he always sided 
with the nobles ; nor would he eitheFsay or 
do any thing to ingratiate himself with the 
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multitude, but constantly adhered to the 
nobility, in all political matters, which in 
after-times was cast in Scipio Africanus’s 
teeth by Appius; these two being in their 
time the most considerable men in the city, 
and standing in competition for the office of 
censor. The one had on his side the nobles 
and the senate, to which party the Appii 
were always attached ; the other, although 
his own interest was great, yet made use of 
the favor and love of the people. When, 
therefore, Appius saw Scipio come to the 
market-place, surrounded with men of mean 
rank, and such as were but newly made 
free, yet were very lit to manage a de¬ 
bate, to gather together the rabble, and to 
carry what, never they designed by importu¬ 
nity and noise, crying out with a loud voice : 

“ Groan now,” said he, “ O /Emilius Pau- 
lus, if you have knowledge in your grave of 
what is done above, that your son aspires to 
be censor, by the help of /Emilius, the com¬ 
mon crier, and Licinius Philonicus.” Scipio 
always had the good-will of the people, be¬ 
cause he was constantly heaping favors on 
them; but /Emilios, although he still took 
part with the nobles, yet was as much the 
people’s favorite as those who most sought 
popularity and used every art to obtain it. 
This they made manifest, when, amongst 
other dignities, they thought him worthy of 
the office of censor, a trust accounted most 
sacred and of great authority, as well in 
other things, as in the strict examination 
into men’s lives. For the censors had power 
to expel a senator, and enrol whom they 
judged most fit in his room, and to disgrace 
such young men as lived licentiously, by tak¬ 
ing away their horses. Besides this, they 
were to value and assess each man's estate, 
and register the number of the people. 
There were numbered by iEmilius, 337,452 
men. He declared Marcus /Emilius Lepi- 
dus first senator, who had already four times 
held that honor, and he removed from their 
office three of the senators of the least note. 
The same moderation he and his fellow cen-' 
sor, Marcius Philippus, used at the muster of 
the knights. 

Whilst he was thus busy about many and 
weighty affairs, he fell sick of a disease, 
which at first seemed hazardous; and al¬ 
though after a while it proved without dan¬ 


ger, yet was troublesome and difficult to 1« 
cured : so tha#T>y the advice of his p|„. 
sicians he sailed to Velia, in South Italy* 
and there dwelt a long time near the 
where he enjoyed all possible quietness. The 
Romans, in the mean while, longed fur |,jj 
return, and oftentimes by their expressions 
in the theatres, gave public testimony of 
their great desire and impatience to see j,i m 
When, therefore, the time drew nigh that a 
solemn sacrifice was of necessity to he 
ed, and he found, as he thought, his l„„| v 
strong enough, he came back again to Rom,'., 
and there performed the holy rites with the 
rest of the priests, the people in the menu 
time crowding about him, and congratula¬ 
ting his return. The next day he sacrificed 
again to the gods for his recovery ; and. hav¬ 
ing finished the sacrifice, returned to his 
house and sat down to dinner, when, all on a 
sudden and when no change was expected, 
he fell into a fit of delirium, and, being 
quite deprived of his senses, the third dav 
after ended a life, in which he had wanted 
no manner of thing which is thought to con¬ 
duce to happiness. Nay, his very funeral 
pomp had something in it remarkable and to 
be admired, and his virtue was graced w ith 
the most solemn and happy rites at his burial; 
consisting, not in gold and ivory, or in the 
usual sumptuousness and splendor of such 
preparations, but in the good-wilt, honor, 
and love, not only of his fellow-citizens, hut 
of his enemies themselves. For as many 
Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedonians, as 
happened to be present at the solemnity, 
that were young and of vigorous bodies,, took 
up the bier and carried it ; whilst the more 
aged followed, calling /Emilius the benefac¬ 
tor and preserver of their countries. For 
not only at the time of his conquest had lie 
acteil to all with kindness and clemency, hut, 
through the whole course of his life, he con¬ 
tinued to do them good and look after their 
concerns, as if they had been his familiars 
and relations. They report, that the whole of 
his estate scarce amounted to three hundred 
and seventy thousand drachmas ; to which he 
left his two sons co-heirs ; but Scipio, who 
was the youngest, being adopted into the 
more wealthy family of Africanus, gave it all 
to his brother. Such are said to have been 
the life and manners of /Emilius. 
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COMPARISON OF TIMOLEON WITH A5MILIUS PAULUS. 


Siren being the story of these two great 
men's lives, without doubt in the compar¬ 
ison very little difference will be found be¬ 
tween them. They made war with two pow¬ 
erful enemies : the one against the Macedo¬ 
nians, and the other with the Carthaginians; 
a ml the success was in both cases glorious. 
One conquered Macedon from the seventh 
succeeding heir of Antigonus ; the other freed 
Sicily from usurping tyrants.and restored the 
island to its former liberty. Unless, indeed, it J 
he made a point of .Kmilius’s side, that lie en¬ 
gaged with l’erseus when his forces were en¬ 
tire, and composed of men that had often suc¬ 
cessfully fought with the Homans; whereas, 
Timoleon found Dionysius in a despairing 
condition, his affairs being reduced to the last 
extremity : or, on the contrary, it be urged 
in favor of Timoleon, that he vanquished 
several tyrants, and a powerful Carthaginian 
army, with an inconsiderable number id' 
men gathered together from all parts, not 
with such an army as zEmilius had, of well 
disciplined soldiers, experienced in. war, 
and accustomed to obey; but with such as 
through the hopes of gain resorted to him, 
unskilled infighting and ungovernable. And 
when actions are equally glorious, and the 
means to compass them unequal, the great¬ 
est esteem is certainly due to that general 
who conquers with the smaller power. 

lloth have the reputation of having be¬ 
haved themselves with an uncorrupted integ¬ 
rity. in all the affairs they managed: but 
rEmiliushad the advantage of being, from bis 
mfaiifty, by the laws and customs of his coun¬ 
try brought up to the proper management of 
public affairs, which Timoleon brought him¬ 
self to by hisown efforts. And this is plain; 
for atthattime all the Homans were uniform¬ 
ly orderly and obedient, respectful to the 
laws and to their fellow-citizens : whereas 
it is remarkable, that not one of the Creek 
generals commanding in Sicily, could keep 
himself uncorrupted, except Dion, and of 
him many entertained a jealousy that he 
would establish a monarchy there, after the ( 
Paced,-ernonian manner. Timseus writes, | 
that the Syracusans sent even Gylippushonie 
dishonorably, and with a reputation lost by 
the unsatiaole covetousness he displayed 
"hen he commanded the army. Andnumer- 


j ous historians tell us of the wicked and per* 
i fidious acts committed by I’harax the Spar¬ 
tan, and Uallippiis the Athenian, with the 
view of making themselves kings of Sicily. 
Yet what were these men, and what strength 
had they, to entertain such n thought? The 
first of them was a follower of Dionysius, 
when lie was expelled from Syracuse, and the 
other a hired captain of foot under Dion, and 
came into Sicily with him. lint Timoleon 
at the request and prayers of the Syracusans, 
was sent to lie their general, and had no need 
to seek for ]lower, but bad a perfect title, 
founded on their own offers, to hold it ; and 
yet no sooner had he freed Sicily from her 
oppressors, hut lie willingly surrendered it. 

It is truly worthy our admiration in .Emil- 
iuij, that though he conquered so great and 
so rich a realm as that of Macedon, yet ho 
would not touch, nor see any of the money, 
nor did he advantage himself one farthing 
by it, though he, was very generous of his 
own to others. I would not intend any 
reflection on Timoleon, for accepting of a 
house and handsome estate in tin* country, 
which the Syracusans presented him with; 
there is no dishonor in accepting; but yet 
then is greater glory in a refusal, and the 
supremest virtue is shown ill not wanting 
what it might fairly take. And as that 
body is, without doubt, the most, strong and 
healthful, which can the oas.est support 
extreme cold and excessive heat in the 
change of seasons, and that the most firm 
and collected mind which is not puffed up 
with prosperity, nor dejected with adversity; 
so the virtue of .Emilios was eminently seen 
in his countenance and behavior continuing 
us noble and lofty upon the loss of two dear 
sons, as when he achieved his greatest victo¬ 
ries and triumphs. Hut Timoleon, after ho 
had justly punished his brother, a truly 
heroic action, let his reason yield to a cause¬ 
less sorrow, and humiliated with grief and 
remorse, forbore for twenty years to appear 
in any public place, or meddle with any 
affairs of the commonwealth. It is truly 
very commendable to abhor and shun fho 
doing any base action ; hut to stand in fear 
of every kind of censure or disrejitite, may, 
argue a gentle and open-hearted, but not an 
heroic temper. 
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Cato Major, hearing some commend one 
that was rash, and inconsiderately daring in 
a battle, said, “ There is a difference between 
a man’s prizing valor at a great rate, and 
valuing life at little ; ” a very just remark. 
Antigonus, we know, at least, had a soldier, 
a venturous fellow, but of wretched health 
and constitution ; the reason of whose ill 
look she took the trouble to inquire into ; 
and, on understanding from him that it was 
a disease, commanded his physicians to em¬ 
ploy their utmost skill, and if possible recov¬ 
er him ; which brave hero, when once cured, 
never afterwards sought danger or showed 
himself venturous in battle ; and, when An¬ 
tigonus wondered and upbraided him with 
his change, made no secret of the reason, and 
said, “Sir, you are'the cause of my cow¬ 
ardice, by freeing me from those miseries 
which made me care little for life.” With 
the same feeling, the Sybarite seems to have 
said of the Spartans, that it was no commend¬ 
able thing in them to be so ready to die in 
the wars, since by that they were freed from 
such hard labor, and miserable living. In 
truth, the Sybarites, a soft and dissolute peo- 
le, might well imagine they'hated life, 
ecause in their eager pursuit of virtue and 
glory, they were not afraid to die : but, in 
fact, the Lacedaemonians found their virtue 
secured them happiness alike in living or in 
dying ; as we see in the epitaph that says :— 

They died, but not as lavish of their blood, 

Or thinking death itself was simply good ; 

Their wishes neither were to live nor die. 

But to do both alike connnendably. 

An endeavor to avoid death is not blama- 
ble, if we do not basely desire to live ; nor a 
willingness to die good and virtuous, if it- 
proceeds from a contempt of life. And 
therefore Homer always takes care to bring 
his bravest and most daring heroes well 
armed into battle; and the Greek lawgivers 
unished those that threw away their shields, 
ut not him that lost his sword or spear j 
intimating that self-defence is more a man’s 
business than offence. This is especially true 
of 'a governor of a city, or a general; for if, 
as Iphicrates divides it out, tire light-armed 
are the hands; the horse .the feet; the infan¬ 
try tlie breast; and the general the head; 
he, when he puts himself upon danger, not 
only ventures his own person, but all those 
whose safety depends on his; and so on the 
contrary. Callicratidas, therefore, though 
otherwise a great man, was wrong in his 
answer to the augur who advised him, the 
sacrifice being uhlucky, to be careful of his 


life ; “ Sparta,” said he, “ will not miss one 
man.” It was true, Callicratidas, when "sim¬ 
ply serving in any engagement either at sc a 
or land, was but a single person, but as a gen¬ 
eral, he united in his life the lives of all, and 
could hardly be called one, when his death 
involved the ruin of so many. The savin" 
of old Antigonus was better, who, when he 
was to fight at Andros, and one told him. 

“ The enemy’s ships are more than ours;” 
replied, “ For how many then wilt thou 
reckon me? ” intimating that a brave and 
experienced commander is to be highly 
valued, one of the first duties of whose office 
indeed it is to save him on whose safety de¬ 
pends that of others. And therefore I a], 
plaud Timotheus, who, when Chares showe d 
the wounds he had received, and his shield 
pierced by a dart, told him, “ Yet how 
ashamed I was, at the siege of Sam os, when 
a dart fell near me, for exposing myself, 
more like a boy than like a general in com¬ 
mand of a large army.” Indeed, where the 
general's hazarding himself will go far to 
decide the result, there he must fight and 
venture his person, and not mind their max¬ 
ims, who would have a general die, if not of, 
at least in old age ; but when the advantage 
will be but small if he gets the better, and 
the loss considerable if he falls, who then 
would desire, at the risk of the commander’s 
life, a piece of success which a common 
soldier might obtain? This I thought fit to 
premise before the lives of Pelopidas and 
Marcellus, who were both great men, hat 
who both fell by their own rashness. . For, 
being gallant men, and having gained their 
respective countries great glory and reputa¬ 
tion by their conduct ill war against terrible 
enemies, the one, as history relates, over¬ 
throwing Hannibal, who was till then invin¬ 
cible ; the other,' in a set battle beating the 
Lacedaemonians, then supreme both at sea 
and land ; they ventured at last too far, and 
were heedlessly prodigal of their lives, when 
there was the greatest need of men and com¬ 
manders such as they. And this agreement 
in their characters and their deaths, is the 
reason why I compare their lives. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was 
descended, as likewise Epaminondas was, 
from an honorable family' in Thebes ; and, 
being brought up to opulence, and having » 
fair estate left him whilst he was young, he 
made it his business to relieve the good am* 
deserving amongst the poor, that he might 
show' himself lord and not slave of his estate- 
For amongst men, as Aristotle observes, 
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some are too narrow-minded to use their and engaging the Arcadians, when the La- 
wealth'. and some are loose and abuse it j cediemonian wing, in which they fought, 
and these live perpetual slaves to their pleas- gave ground, and many fled, they closed 
ures, as the others to their gain. Others their shields together and resisted the ivssail- 
perniitted themselves to be obliged by Pelop- ants. Pelopidas, having received seven 
idas, and thankfully made use of his liber- wounds in the forepart of his body, fell upon 
nlitv and kindness; but amongst all his an heap of slain friends and enemies ; but 
friends, he could never persuade Epaminon- Epamiuondas, though he thought him past 
das to be a sharer in his wealth, lie, how- recovery, advanced to defend iiis arms and 
ever, stepped down into his poverty, and body, and singly fought a multitude, resolv- 
took pleasure in the same poor attire, spare ing rather to die than forsake his helpless 
diet, unwearied endurance of hardships, and Pelopidas. And now, ho being much dis- 
uushrinking boldness in war : like Capaneus tressed, being wounded in the breast by a 
in Euripides, who had spear, and in the arm by a sword, Agesipolis, 

Abundant wealth and in that wealth no pride ; ^ ie king of the Spartans, came to bis succor 

troin tbo other wing, and beyond hope 
he was ashamed any one should think that he delivered both. 

spent more upon his person than the meanest After this the Lacedannonians pretended 
Theban. Epamiuondas made his familiar to be friends to Thebes, but in truth looked 
and hereditary poverty more light and easy, with jealous suspicions on the designs and 
hv his philosophy and single life; but Pelo- power of the city, and chiefly bated the pur- 
pidas married a woman of good family, and ty of Ismenias and Androelides, in which 
had children; yet still thinking little of his Pelopidas also was an associate, as tending 
private interests, and devoting all his time to liberty, and tile advancement of the com- 
tithe public, he ruined bis estate : and, when monalty. Therefore Areliias, Leontidaa, 
his friends admonished and told him how and Philip, all rich men, and of oligarchical 
necessary that money which he neglected principles, and immoderately ambitious, 
was; “Yes,” he replied, “necessary to urged Plnebidas the Spartan, as be was on 
Nieodemus,” pointing to a blind cripple. his way past the city with a considerable 
Both seemed equally fitted by nature for force, to surprise the. Cadmea, and, bauisli- 
all sorts of excellence ; but bodily exercises ing the contrary faction, to establish an 
chiefly delighted Pelopidas, learning Epam- oligarchy, and by that means subject the 
immdas ; and the one spent his spare Honrs city to the supremacy of the Spartans, 
in hunting, and the Palaestra, the other in lie, accepting the proposal, at the festival 
hearing lectures or philosophizing. And, of Ceres unexpectedly fell on the Thebans, 
amongst a thousand points for praise in both, and made himself master of the citadel. Is- 
tlie judicious esteem nothing equal to that menias was taken, carried to Sparta, and in 
constant benevolence and friendship, which a short time murdered; but Pelopidas, Phe- 
tlu-y inviolably preserved in all their expedi- renieus, Androelides, and many more that 
turns, public actions, and administration of fled were publicly proclaimed outlaws. Epam- 
the commonwealth. Forif anyone looks on inomlas stayed at home, being not much 
the administrations of Aristides and Themis- looked after, as one whom philosophy had 
toclcs. of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and made inactive, and poverty incapable. 
Alfibiades, what coldfusion, what envy, what The Laccdieiiioiiiaiis cashiered Plnebidas, 
.niutuuPjealoiisy appears ? And if he then and fined him one hundred thousand drach- 
cssts his eye on the kindness and reverence mas, yet still kept a garrison in the Cadmea; 
teat Pelopidas showed Epaminondas, he wJiichmadeallCreeeowonderattlieiriiieoii- 
inust needs confess, that these are more truly sisteucy, since they punished the doer, hut 
and more justly styled colleagues in govern- approved the deed. And though the Thebans, 
numt and command than the others, who having lost their polity, and being enslaved 
strove rather to overcome one another than by ArchiaS and Leontidas, had no hopes to 
ear enemies. The true cause of this was get free from this tyranny, which tlu-y saw 
ear virtue ; whence it came that they did guarded by the whole military power of the 
‘‘ot make their actions aim at wealth and Spartans, and had no means to break tiie 
glory, an endeavor sure to lead to bitter and yoke, unless these could be deposed from 
contentious jealousy ; but both from the their command of sea and land; get Leontidaa 
“‘ginning being inflamed with a divine de- and his associates, understanding the exiles 
're of seeing their country glorious by their lived at Athens in favor with the people, 
exertions, they used to that end one another’s and with honor from all the good and vir- 
t *'eir own. Many, indeed, tuous, formed secret designs against their 
i "Us strict and entire affection is to be lives, and, suborning some unknown fellows, 
th kf I u m battle at Mantiuea, where despatched Androelides, but were not sue- 
ey both fought, being part of the succors cessful on the rest. Letters, besides, were 
mt were sent from Thebes to the Lacedie- sent from Sparta to the Athenians, warning 
’mans, their then friends and allies. For, them neither to receive nor countenance the 
mg placed together amongst the infantry, exiles, but expel them as declared common 
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enemies of the confederacy. But the Athe¬ 
nians, from their natural hereditary inclina¬ 
tion to be kind, and also to make a grateful 
return to the Thebans, who bad very much 
assisted them in restoring their democracy, 
and had publicly enacted, that if any Athe¬ 
nian would march armed through Bceo- 
tia against the tyrants, that no Boeotian 
should either see or hear it, did the Thebans 
no harm. 

Pelopidas, though one of the youngest, was 
active in privately exciting each single exile; 
and often told them at their meetings, that it 
was both dishonorable and impious to neg¬ 
lect their enslaved and engarrisoned country, 
and, lazily contented with their own lives 
and safety, depended on the decree of the 
Athenians, and through fear fawn on everv 
smooth-tongued orator that was able to work 
upon the people: no, they must venture for 
this great prize, taking Thrasybulus’ bold 
courage for example, and as he advanced 
from Thebes and broke the power of the 
Athenian tyrants, so they should march from 
Athens and free Thebes. When by this 
method he had persuaded them, they private¬ 
ly despatched some persons to those friends 
they had left at Thebes, and acquainted 
them with their designs. Their plans being 
approved, Charon, a man of the greatest dis¬ 
tinction, offered his house for their recep¬ 
tion; Phillidas contrived to get himself made 
secretary to Arehias and Philip, who then 
held the office of polemarch or chief captain; 
and Epaminondas had already inflamed the 
youth. For, in their exercises, he had en¬ 
couraged them to challenge and wrestle with 
the Spartans, and. again, when he saw them 
puffed up with victory and success, sharply 
told them, it was the greater shame to be 
such cowards as to serve those whom in 
strength they so much excelled. 

The day for action being fixed, it was 
agreed upon by the exiles, that Pherenicus 
with the rest should stay at the Thriasian 
plain, while some few of the younger men 
tried the first danger, by endeavoring to get 
into the city; and, if they were surprised by 
their enemies, the others should take care to 
provide for their children and parents. 
Pelopidas first offered to undertake the bus¬ 
iness; then Melon, Damoclides, and Theo- 
pompus, men of noble families, who, in other 
things loving and faithful to one another, 
were rivals constant only in glory and courage 
ous exploits. They were twelve in all, and 
having taken leave of those that stayed be¬ 
hind, and sent a messenger to Charon, they 
went forward, clad in short coats, and carry¬ 
ing hounds and hunting poles with them, that 
they might be taken for hunters beating 
over the fields, and prevent all suspicion in 
those that inet them on the way. When 
the messenger came to Charon, and told him 
they were approaching, he did not change 
his resolution at the sight of danger, but be¬ 


ing a man of his word, offered them hi. 
house. But one Hipposthenidas, a m an 
no ill principles, a lover of his country, a J 
a friend to the exiles, but not of as m Uc ? 
resolution as the shortness of time and 
the character of the action required. bej„ 
as it were dizzied at the greatness of th« 
approaching enterprise; and beginning no » 
for the first time to comprehend that ir-lvii,,- 
on that weak assistance which cou.d , b," 
pected from the exiles, they were undertak¬ 
ing no less a task than to shake the govern¬ 
ment, and overthrow the whole power „[ 
Sparta; went privately to his house, and sen; 
a friend to Melon and Pelopidas, dc.-iriu • 
them to forbear for the present, to return uj 
Athens and expect a better opportunity, 
The messenger’s name was Chlidon, who, 
going home in haste and bringing out his 
horse, asked for the bridle; but, his wile net 
knowing where it was, and, when it couM 
not be found, telling him she had lent it to 
a friend, first they began to chide, then to 
curse one another, and his wife wished the 
journey might prove ill to him, and those 
that sent him; insomuch that Chlidon’s pass 
ion made him waste a great part of the day 
in this quarrelling, and then, looking on tin, 
chance as an omen, he laid aside all thoughts 
of his journey, and went away to some other 
business. So nearly had these great and glori¬ 
ous designs, even in their very birth, lo.-t 
then* opportunity. 

But Pelopidas and his companions, dress¬ 
ing themselves like countrymen, divided, 
ami, whilst it was yet day, entered at diff¬ 
erent quarters of the city. It was, besides, 
a windy day, and it now just began to snow, 
which contributed much to their conceal¬ 
ment, because most peopde were gone in doors 
to avoid the weather. Those, however, that 
were concerned in the design, received them 
as they came, and conducted them to 
Charon’s house, where the exiles and others 
made up forty-eight in number. The ty¬ 
rants’ affairs stood thus: the secretary, Phil¬ 
lidas, as I have already observed, was an ac¬ 
complice in, and privy to all the contrivance 
of the exiles, and he a while before had in¬ 
vited Arehias, with others to an entertain¬ 
ment on that day, to drink freely, and meet 
some women of the town, on purpose that 
when they were drunk, and given up to their 
pleasures, he might deliver them over to the 
conspirators. But before Arehias w as thor¬ 
oughly heated, notice was given him that 
the exiles were privately in the town;* 
true report indeed, but obscure, and not w«j 
confirmed: nevertheless, though Pliilliu* 4 
endeavored to divert the discourse, Arehias 
sent one of his guards to Charon, and com¬ 
manded him to attend immediately, it 
evening, and Pelopidas and his friends wit® 
him in the house, were putting themselves 
into a fit posture -for action, iaving the* 
breastplates on already, and their swore* 
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irirt: but at the sudden knocking at the door, 
one stepping forth to inquire the matter, 
and learning from the officer that Charou 
was sent for by the polemarch. returned in 
great eonfusiou and acquainted those within; 
and immediately conjectured that the whole 
plot was discovered, apd they should be cut 
pieces, before so much as achieving any 
action to do credit to their bravery: yet all 
agreed that Charon should obey, and attend 
the polemarch, to prevent suspicion. Cha- 
roif was, indeed, a man of courage and res¬ 
olution in all dangers, yet in this case he 
was extremely concerned, lest any should 
susj>ect that he was the- traitor and the 
death of so raauy brave citizens be laid on 
him. And, therefore, when he was ready to 
depart, he brought his son out of the women's 
apartment, a little boy as yet, but one of the 
best looking aud strongest of all those of his 
age, and delivered him to Pelopidas with 
these words: “ If you find ine a traitor, treat 
the boy as an enemy without any mercy.” 
The concern which Charou showed, drew 
tears from many; but all protested vehem¬ 
ently, against his supposing any one of them 
so mean-spirited and base, at the appearance 
of approaching danger, as to suspect or 
blame him ; and therefore, desired him not to 
involve his son, but to set him out of harm 
way : that so he, perhaps, escaping the ty¬ 
rant's power, might live to revenge the city 
and his friends. Charon, however, refused 
to remove him, and asked, “ What life, what 
safety could be more honorable, than to die 
bravely with his father, and such generous 
( c»inpaniong?” Thus, imploring the pro¬ 
tection of the gods, and saluting and en¬ 
couraging them all, he departed, considering 
with himself, and composing his voice and 
countenance, that he might look as little 
like as possible to what in fact he really was. 

When he was come to the door, Archias 
with I’hillidas came out to him, and said, “ I 
iave heard, Charon' that there are some men 
just come, and lurking in the town, and that 
some of the citizens are resorting to them.” 

.. un° n was at ® rst disturbed, but asking, 
Who are they ? and who conceals them? ” 
Slid finding Archias did not thoroughly uii- 
matter, he concluded that none 
lose privy to the design had given this 
ntormation, and replied, “ Do not disturb 
I,?.'!”! C for an empty rumor: I will look 
: f v " owel f er i for no report in such a case 
» tobe neglected.” Phillidas, who stood 
A,A CO '“ n,et, ,' led him - and leading back 
imr iif 8 ’ g ? t 11 ^ deep in drink, still prolong- 
w.? m > entertainment with the hopes of the 
ron Z' 8 co ™P a «y at last. But when Cha- 
not a. if *u e< *Y and f° un d the men prepared, 
to H io K^ey b°Ped for safety and success, but 
their and w »th the slaughter of 

friend, he told Pelopidas and his 

in the ^he-truth, but pretended to others 
he that Archias talked to him 


about something else,' inventing a sto 
the occasion. This storm was just b: 
over, when fortune brought another 
messenger came with a letter fron 
Archias, the Hierophant at Athens, 
namesake Archias, who was his frien 
guest. This did not merely contain a 
conjectural suspicion, but, ns it ap] 
afterwards, disclosed every particular 
design. The messenger being brougii 
Archias, who was now pretty well c 
and delivering the letter, said to him, 
writer of this desired it might be r< 
once; it is on urgent business.” Ai 
with a smile, replied, ” Urgent busiiu 
morrow,” and so receiving the letter, li 
it under his pillow, and returned to wl 
had been speaking of with Phillidas 
these words of his are a proverb to lb 
amongst the Greeks. 

Xow when the opportunity seemed 
venient for action, they set out in 
companies; Pelopidas and Dumoolides 
their party went against Leoutidas am 
pates, that lived near together; Charoi 
Melon against Archias and Philip, h 
put on women's apparel over their In 
plates, and thick garlands of fir and 
to shade their faces; and so, as soon as 
came to the door, the guests clapped 
gave an huzza, supposing them to In 
women they expected. But when the 
spirators had looked about the room, 
carefully marked all that were at the e 
tainment, they drew their swords, and 
ing at Archias and Philip amongst 
tables, disclosed who they were. Phil 
persuaded some few of his guests to sit 
and those that got up aud endeavored I 
sist the polemarch, being drunk, 
easily despatched. But Pelopidas am 
party met with a harder task ; as thnj 
tempted Leoutidas, a sober and formic 
man, and when they came to his house f< 
his doors shut, he being already gone to 
They knocked a long time before any 
would answer, but, at last, a servant 
heard them, coming out and unbarring 
door, as soon as the gate gave way, 
rushed in, and, overturning the mail, n 
all haste to Leontidas’s chamber. But Lee 
das, guessing at the matter by the noise 
running, leaped from his bed and drew 
dagger, but forgot to put out the lights, 
by that means make them fall foul on 
another in the dark. As it was, being ea 
seen by reason of the light, he received tl 
at his chamber door and stabbed Ceplnst 
rus, the first man that, entered : on his I 
ing, the next that he engaged was Peloph 
and the passage being narrow and Ceph 
dorus’s body lying in the way, there w: 
fierce and dangerous conflict. At last Pei 
idas prevailed, and having killed Leonth 
he and his companions went in pursuit of 
pates, and after the same manner broke i 
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his house. He jferceived the design,, and fled 
to his neighbors; but they closely followed, 
and caught and killed him. 

This done they joined Melon, and sent to 
hasten the exiles they had left in Attica : 
and called upon the citizens to maintain 
their liberty, and taking down the spoils 
from the porches, and breaking open all the 
armorers’ shops that were near, equipped 
those that came to their assistance. Epaiu- 
inondas and Gorgidas came in already armed, 
with a gallant train of young men, and the 
best of the old. Now the city was in a great 
excitement and confusion, a great noise and 
hurry, lights set up in every house, men Tun¬ 
ing here and there ; however, the people did 
not as yei gather into a body, but, amazed 
at the proceedings, and not clearly under¬ 
standing the matter, waited for the day. And, 
therefore, the Spartan officers were thought 
to have been in fault for not falling on at 
once, since their garrison consisted of about 
fifteen hundred men, and many of the citi¬ 
zens ran to them; but, alarmed with the 
noise, the fires, and the confused running of 
the people, they kept quietly within the 
CadVnea. As soon as day appeared, the t;x- 
iles from Attica came in armed, and there 
was a general assembly of the people. 
Epaminoudas and Gorgidas brought forth 
Pelopidas and his party, encompassed by 
the priests, who held out garlands; and ex¬ 
horted the people to fight for their country 
and their gods. The assembly, at their ap¬ 
pearance, rose up in a body and with shouts 
and acclamations received the men as their 
deliverers and benefactors. 

Then Pelopidas, being chosen chief cap¬ 
tain of Bceotia, together with Melon and 
Charon, proceeded at once to blockade the 
citadel, and stormed it on all sides, being ex¬ 
tremely desirous to expel the Lacedannon- 
ians, and free the Cadmea, before an army 
could come from Sparta to their relief. 
And he just so narrowly succeeded, that 
they, having surrendered on terms and de¬ 
parted, on their way home met Cleombrotus 
at Megava marching towards Thebes with a 
considerable force. The Spartans con¬ 
demned and executed Ilerippidas and Arcis- 
sus, two of their governors at Thebes, and 
Eysanoridas the third being severely fined, 
fled to Peloponnesus. This action so closely 
resembling that of Thrasybulus, in the cour¬ 
age of the actors, the danger, the encounters, 
afid equally crowned with success, was called 
the sister of it by the Greeks. For we can 
scarcely find any other examples where so 
small and weak a party of men by bold cour¬ 
age overcame such numerous and powerful 
enemies, or brought greater blessings to 
their country by so doing. But the subse¬ 
quent change of affairs made this action the 
more famous; for the war which forever 
ruined the pretensions of Sparta to com¬ 
mand, and put au end to the supremacy she 


then exercised alike by sea and by lai 
ceeded from that night, in which P e 
not surprising any fort, or castle, or , 
but coming, the twelfth man, to a 
house, loosed and broke, if we may 
truth in metaphor, the chains of the 
tan sway, which before seemed of a< 
and indissoluble. 

But now the Lacedaemonians in 
Boeotia with a great army, the Ath 
affrighted at the danger, declared 
selves no allies to Thebes, and prost 
those that stood for the Boeotian ii 
executed some, and banished and fin, 
ers : and the cause of Thebes, destii 
allies, seemed in a desperate conditio 
Pelopidas and Gorgidas, holding the t 
captains of -Boeotia, designing to 1 
quarrel between the Eaeedsemoniai 
Athenians, made this contrivance. 
Sphodrias, a Spartan, a man famous 
for courage in battle, but of no scum 
ment, full of ungrounded hopes and 
ambition, was left with an army at T1 
to receive and succor the Theban rein 
To him Pelopidas and his colleagues j 
ly sent a merchant, one of their i 
with money, and, what proved more el 
advice,—that it more became a man 
worth to set upon some great enterpri 
that he should, making a sudden in; 
on the unprotected Athenians, surpr 
PirsedS; since nothing could be so g 
to Sparta, as to take Athens ; and th 
bans, of course, would not stir to the 
anee of men whom they now hat* 
looked upon as traitors. Sphodrias 
at last wrought upon, marched into 
by night with his army, and advance! 
as Eleusis ; but there his soldiers’ 
failing, after exposing his project and 
ing tiie Spartans in a dangerous war, 
treated to Thespian After tlii 
Atlienians zealously sent supplies to 
and putting to sea, sailed to many 
and offered support and protection 
those of the Greeks who were willing to 

The Thebans, meantime, singiy, 
many skirmishes with the Sparta 
Boeotia, and fighting some battles, no: 
indeed, but important as training a 
strncting them, thus had their minds 
and their bodies inured to labor and 
both experience and courage by these fi 
encounters insomuch that we have it 
that Antalcidas, the Spartan, said to 
aus, returning wounded from Bceotia, 
deed, the ThAans have paid you hand 
for instructing them in the art of war,i 
their wills.” In real truth, however 
ilaus Was not their master in this, bu 
that prudently and opportunely, as n 
young dogs, set them on their enemi 
brought them safely off after they ha 
ed the sweets of victory and resoiutio 
all those leaders, Pelopidas deserv 
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most honor : as after .they had once chosen 
him general, he was every year in command 
as long as he lived; either captain of the 
sacred • band; or, what was most frequent, 
chief captain of Boeotia. About Platsea and 
Thespim the Spartans were routed and put 
to flight, and Phoebidas, that surprised the 
Cadinea, slain ; and at Tanagra a considera¬ 
ble force was worsted, and the leader Pan- 
thoidt*s killed. But these encounters, though 
they, raised the victor’s spirits, did not 
thoroughly dishearten the unsuccessful; for 
there was no set battle, or regular fighting, 
hut mere incursions on advantage, in which, 
according to occasion, they charged, retired 
again or pursued. But the battle at Tegyne, 
wliieh seemed a prelude to Leuctra,won Pelop- 
idas a great reputation ; for none of the other 
commanders could claim any hand in the de¬ 
sign, nor the enemies any show of victory. 
The city of the Orchomenians siding with the 
Spartans, and having received two companies 
for its guard, he kept a constant eye upon 
it, and watched his opportunity. Hearing 
that the garrison had moved into Locris, and 
hoping to find Orchomenus defenceless, he 
marched with his sacred band, and some few 
horsemen. But when he approached the 
city, aud found that a reinforcement of the 
garrison was,on its march from Sparta, he 
made a circuit round the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, and retreated with his little army 
through 'Tegyne, that being the only*way 
he could pass. For the river Mclas, almost 
as soon as it rises, spreads itself into marsh¬ 
es and navigable pools, and makes all the 
plain between impossible. A little below 
the marshes stands the temple and oracle of 
Apollo Tegyraus, forsaken not long before 
that time, having flourished till the Median 
wars. Kchocrates then being priest. Here they 
'rofess that the god was born ; the neigh- 
wring mountain is called Delos, and there 
the river Melas comes again into a channel ; 
behind the temple rise two springs, admira¬ 
ble for the sweetness, abundance, and cool¬ 
ness of thg streams ; one they call Phoenix, 
the other Elsea, even to the present time, as 
■f btnina had not been delivered between 
two trees, but fountains. A place hard by, 
called f’toutn, is shown, where they say she 
was affrighted by the appearance of a boar ; 
and the stories of the Python and Tityus are 
!!* *'“ e manner appropriated by these locali¬ 
ses. I omit many of the points that are used 
18 arguments. For our tradition does not 
ra 'i u 3 amongst those that were liorn, 
anu then made immortal, as Hercules and 
acchug, whom their virtue raised above a 
nortal and passible condition ; but Apollo 
one °* the eternal unbegotten deities, if 
,, e "»y collect any certainty concerning 
ese things, from the statements of the old- 
and wisest in such subjects, 
r. , 8 the Thebans were retreating from 
omeutu towards Tegyrss, the Spartans, 
14 
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at the same time marching from Locris, 
met them. As soon as they came in view, 
advancing through the straits, oue told Pel- 
opidas, “ We are fallen into our enemy’s 
hands;” ho replied, “And why not they 
into ours?” and immediately commanded 
his horse to come up from the rear and 
charge, while he himself drew his infantry, 
being three hundred in number, into a close 
body, hoping by that means, at whatsoever 
point lie made the attack, to break his.way 
through his more numerous enemies. The 
Spartans had two companies, (the company 
consisting, as Kphorus states, of five hundred; 
Callisthenes says seven hundred ; others, as 
Polybius, nine hundred ;) and their leaders, 
(iorgoleou and Theoponipus, confident of 
success, advanced upon the Thebans. 'The 
charge, being made with much fury, chiefly 
where the commanders were posted, the 
Spartan captains that engaged Pelopidas 
were first killed ; and those immediately 
around them suffering severely, the whole 
army was thus disheartened, and opened a 
lane for tile Thebans as if they desired to 
pass through and escape. But when l’el- 
opidas entered, and turning against tfioso 
that stood their ground, still went on with a 
bloody slaughter, an open flight ensued 
amongst the Spartans. The pursuit was 
carried but a little way, because they feared 
the neighboring <irchomeniaus, and the rein¬ 
forcement from Lacedauiion ; they had suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in fighting a way through 
their enemies, and overpowering their whole 
force ; and, therefore, erecting a trophy, and 
spoiling the slain, they returned home ex¬ 
tremely encouraged with their achievements. 
For in all the great wars there had ever been 
against (^peeks or barbarians, the Spartans 
were never before beaten by a smaller com- 
lany than their own ; nor, indeed, in a set 
lattle, when their number was equal. Hence 
their courage was thought irresistible, and 
their high repute before the battle made a 
conquest already of enemies, who thought 
themselves no match for the men of Sparta 
even on equal terms. But this battle first 
taught the other Greeks, that not only Jiu- 
rotas, or the country between Jiahyce and 
Cnacion, breeds men of courage ami resolu¬ 
tion ; but that where the youth are, ashamed 
of baseness, and ready to venture in a 
good cause, where they fly disgrace more 
than danger, there, wherever it be, are found 
the bravest and most formidable opponents.* 
Gorgidas, according to some, first formed 
the Sacred Band of three hundred chosen 
men, to whom, as being a guard for the 
citadel, the State allowed provision, and all 
things necessary for exercise : and hence 
they were called the city hand, as citadels of 
old were usually called cities. Others say 
that it was composed of young men attached- 
to each other by personal affection, and a 
pleasant saying of Pammenes is current, that 
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Homer’s Nestor was not well skilled in or¬ 
dering an army, when he advised the Greeks 
to rank tribe and tribe, and family and 
family together, that 

So tribe might tribe, and kinsmen kinsmen aid, 

but that he should have joined lovers and 
their beloved. For men of the same tribe 
or family , little value one another when 
dangers press ; but a band cemented by 
friendship grounded upon love, is never to 
be broken, and invincible ; since the lovers, 
ashamed to be base in sight of their beloved, 
and the beloved before their lovers, willingly 
rush into danger for the relief of one an¬ 
other. Nor can that be wondered at since 
they have more regard for their absent lovers 
than for others present ; as in the instance 
of the man, who, when his enemy was go¬ 
ing to kill him, earnestly requested him to 
run him through the breast, that his lover 
might not blush to see him wounded in the 
back. It is a tradition likewise, that Iolaiis, 
who assisted Hercules in his labors and 
fought at his side, was beloved of him ; and 
Aristotle observes, that even in his time, 
lovers plighted their faith at Iolaus's tomb. 
It is likeiy, therefore, that this band was 
called sacred on this account ; as Plato calls 
a lover a divine friend. It is stated that it 
was never beaten till the battle at Clweronea: 
and when Philip, after the fight, took a view 
of the slain, and came to the place where the 
three hundred that fought his phalanx lay 
dead together, he wondered, and under¬ 
standing that it was the band of lovers, he 
shed tears and said, “Perish any man who 
suspects that these men either did or suffer¬ 
ed any thing that was base.” 

It was not the disaster of Lai as, as the 
>oets imagine, that first gave rise to this 
orm of attachment amongst the Thebans, 
but their law-givers, designing to soften 
whilst they were young, their natural fierce¬ 
ness, brought, for example, the pipe into 
great esteem, both in serious and sportive 
occasions, and gave great encouragement to 
these friendships in the Palsestra, to temper 
the manners and characters of the youth. 
With a view to this they did well, again, to 
make Harmony, the daughter of Mars and 
Venus, their tutelar deity ; since, where 
force and courage is joined with gracefulness 
and winning behavior, a harmony ensues that 
combines all the elements of society in per¬ 
fect consonance and order.—Gorgidas distri¬ 
buted this Sacred Band all through the front 
ranks of the infantry and thus made their gal¬ 
lantry less conspicuous; not being united in 
one body, but mingled with so many others of 
inferior resolution, they had no fair opportu¬ 
nity of showing what they could do. But Pelo- 
pidas, having sufficiently tried their bravery 
' at Tegyrse where they had fought alone, and 
around his own person, never afterward divi¬ 
ded them, but keeping them entire, and aa 


one man, gave them the first duty i n a 
greatest battles. For as horses run briske* 
in a chariot than singly, not that their ; 0 jJ 
force divides the air with greater ease, 
because being matched one against the other 
emulation kindles and inflames their courage- 
thus he thought, brave men, provoking one 

another to noble actions, would prove i, lus J 
serviceable and most resolute, where all were 
united together. 

Now when the Lacedaemonians had made 
peace with the other Greeks, and united all 
their strength against the Thebans only, ami 
their king, Cleombrotus, had passed tta 
frontier with ten thousand foot ami one 
thousand horse, and not only subjection, 
as heretofore, but total dispersion ami anni¬ 
hilation threatened, and Bceotia was in a 
greater fear than ever,—Pelopidas, leaving 
bis house, when bis wife followed him on las 
way, and with tears begged him to he care- 
fid of his life, made answer, “ Private men, 
my wife, should be advised to look to them¬ 
selves, generals to saVe others.” And when 
he came to the camp, and found the chief 
captains disagreeing, he, first, joined the 
side of Epaminondas, who advised to tight 
the enemy; though Pelopidas himself was 
not then in office as chief captain of Bu-utia. 
but in command of the Sacred Band, and 
trusted as it was fit a man should he, wlw 
had given iiis country such proofs of his zeal 
for its freedom. And so, when a battle was 
agreed on, and they encamped in front : 
the Spartans at Leuctra, Pelopidas saw a 
vision, which much discomposed him. la 
that plain lie the bodies of the daughters u» 
one Scedasus, called from the place l.ein- 
trida;, having been buried there, after having 
been ravished by some Spartan strangers. 
When this base and lawless deed was dene, 
and their father could get no satisfaction at 
Laeedarmon, with bitter imprecations on tie' 
Spartans, he killed himself at his daughters 
tombs : and, from that time, the prophecies 
and oracles still warned them to have a great 
care of the divine vengeance at Leuctra. 
Many, however, did not understand the 
meaning, being uncertain about the place, 
because there was a little maritime town d 
Laconia called Leuctron, and near Megatopo" 
lis in Arcadia a place of the same name ; a®“ 
the villany was committed long before tins 
battle. 

Now Pelopidas, being asleep in the camp 
thought he saw the maidens weeping about 
their tombs, and cursing the Spartans am* 
Scedasus commanding, if they desired tire 
victory, to sacrifice a virgin with che.-tnut 
hair to his daughters. Pelopidas looked oo 
this as an harsh and impious injunction, but 
rose and told it to the prophets and comma®" 
ders of the army, some of whom contend**- 
that it was fit to obey, and adduced a- ex¬ 
amples from the ancients, Menoeceus, sun o 
Creon ; Macaria, daughter of Hercules; a® 
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from later times, Pherecydes the philosopher, 
slain by the Lacedffimouians, and his skin, 
as the oracles advised, still kept by their 
kings. Leonidas, again, warned by the ora¬ 
cle, did as it were sacrifice himself for the 
good of Greece ; Themistocles offered human 
victims to Bacchus Omestes, before the en¬ 
gagement at Salamis ; and success showed 
their actions to be good. On the contrary, 
Agesllaus going from the same place, and 
against the same enemies that Agamemnon 
did, and being commanded in a dream at 
Aidis to sacrifice his daughter, was so weak 
as to disobey ; the consequence of which was, 
that his expedition was unsuccessful and 
inglorious. But some on the other side urged, 
that such a barbarous and impious oblation 
could not be pleasing to any Superior Beings : 
that typhous and giants did not preside over 
the world, but the general father of gods 
and men ; that it was absurd to imagine any 
divinities or powere delighted in slaughter 
ami sacrifices of men; or, if there were any 
such, they were to be neglected, as weak and 
unable to assist; such unreasonable and 
cruel desires could only proceed from, and 
live in, weak and depraved minds. 

The commanders thus disputing, and Pe- 
lopidas being in a great perplexity, a mare 
cult, breaking from the herd, ran through 
the camp, and when she came to the place 
where they were, stood still ; and whilst 
some admired her bright chestnut color, 
others her mettle, or the strength and fury of 
her neighing, Theocritus, the augur, took 
thought, and cried out to Pelopidas, “ O good 
friend 1 look, the sacrifice is come ; expect 
mi other virgin, but use that which the gods 
have sent thee. ” With that they took the 
cult, and, leading her to the maidens’ sepul¬ 
chres, with the usual solemnity and prayers, 
offered her with joy, and spread through the 
whole army the account of Pelopidas’s dream, 
" ow they had given the required sacri- 

In the battle, Epaminondas, bending his 
phalanx to the left, that, asmuch as possible, 
he might divide the right wing, composed of 
Spartans, from the other Greeks, and dis- 
ress Cleombrotus, by a fierce charge in 
-olumn on that wing, the enemies perceived 
ie design, and began to change their order, 

°P? n end extend their right wing, and, as 
'ey far exceeded him in number, to encom¬ 
pass Epaminondas. But Pelopidas with the 
. iree hundred came rapidly up, before 
cou *d extend his line, and close 
J* 118 divisions, and go fell upon the Spar- 
ns while in disorder ; though the Lacedse- 
■onians, the expertest and most practised 
ic. °* , al * mankind, used to train and 

“stem themselves to nothing so much as 
,l ® e P themselves from confusion upon any 
>r riS!»°u P°®*tion, and to follow any leader, 
hand man, and form in order, and 
8 on what part soever dangers press. In 
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this battle, however, Epaminondas with his 
phalanx, neglecting the other Greeks, and 
charging them alone, and Pelopidas coming 
up with sjich incredible speed and fury, so 
broke their courage and baffled their art, 
that there began such a flight and slaughter 
amongst tin; Spartans, as was never before 
known. And so Pelopidas, though in no 
high office, but only captain of a small band, 
got as much reputation by the' victory, as 
Epaminondas, who was general and chief 
captain of Kieotia. 

Into Peloponnesus, however, they both 
advanced together as colleagues in supreme 
command, and gained the greater part of this 
nations there from tile Spartan confederacy; 
Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and lunch of Laco¬ 
nia itself. It was tins dead of winter, and 
but few of the last days of the month re¬ 
mained, ami, in the beginning of the next, 
new officers were to succeed, and whoever 
failed to deliver up his charge, forfeited his 
head. I herefore, tins other chief captains 
fearing the law, and to avoid the sharpness 
of the winter, advised a retreat. But Pelop- 
idius joined with Epaminondas, and, encour¬ 
aging his countrymen, led them against Spar¬ 
ta, and, passing the Eurotas, took many of 
tile towns, ami wasted the country as far 
as the sea. This army consisted of seventy 
thousand Greeks, of which number the 
Thebans could not make the twelfth part; 
but the reputation of the men made all their 
allies contented to follow them as leaders, 
though no articles to that effect had been 
made. For, indeed, it seems the first and 
paramount law, that he that wants a defend¬ 
er, is naturally a subject to him that is able 
to defend: as mariners, though n a calm or 
in the port tiiey grow insolent, and bravo 
the pilot, yet when a storm comes, and danger 
is at hand, they all attend, and put their 
hopes in him. -So the Argives, Eleans, mid 
Arcadians, ill their congresses, would con¬ 
tend with the Thebans for superiority in 
command, yet in a battle, or any hazardous 
Undertaking, of their own will followed their 
Theban captains. In this expedition, they 
united all Arcadia into one body, and ex¬ 
pelling the .Spartans that inhabited Messe- 
nia, they called back the old Messeniang, 
and established them in Ithorno in one body; 
—and, returning through Cenchreas, they dis¬ 
persed the Athenians, who designed to set 
upon them in the straits, and hinder their 
march- 

For these exploits, all the other Greeks 
loved their courage, and admired their suc¬ 
cess ; but among their own citizens, envy, 
still increasing with their glory, prepared 
them no pleasing nor agreeable reception. 
Both were tried for their lives, because they 
did not deliver up their command in the 
first month, Bucatius, as the law required, 
but kept it four months longer, in which 
time they did these memorable actions in 
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MesBenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. Pelopidas 
was first tried, and therefore in greatest dan- 

f er, but both were acquitted. Epaminondas 
ore the accusation and trial very patiently, 
esteeming it a great and essentiffl part of 
courage and generosity, not to resent in¬ 
juries in political life. But Pelopidas, be¬ 
ing a man of a fiercer temper, and stirred on 
by his friends to revenge the • affront, took 
the following occasion. Meneclidas, the 
orator, was one of those that hud met with 
Melon and Pelopidas at Charon’s house ; 
but not receiving equal honor, and being 
powerful in his speech, but loose in 
his manners, and ill natured he abused 
his natural endowments,’ even after, this 
trial, to accuse and calumniate his betters. 
He excluded Kpaminondas from the chief 
captaincy, and for a long time kept the up¬ 
per hand of him; but he was not powerful 
enough to bring I 3 elopidas out of the peo¬ 
ple’s favor, and therefore endeavored to 
raise a quarrel between him and Charon. 
And since it is some comfort to the envious, 
to make those men, whom themselves cannot 
excel, appear worse than others, he studi¬ 
ously enlarged upon Charon’s actions in his 
speeches to the people, and made panegyrics 
on his expeditions and victories ; and, of 
the victory which the horsemen won at 
Platan, before the battle at Leuctra, under 
Charon’s command,''he endeavored to make 
the following sacred memorial. Androcydes, 
the Cyzicenian, had undertaken to paint a 
previous battle for the city, and was at work 
in Thebes ; and when the revolt began, and 
the war came on, the Thebans kept the pic¬ 
ture that vvaS then almost finished. This 
picture Meneclidas persuaded them to. ded¬ 
icate, inscribed with Charon’s name, de¬ 
signing by that means to obscure the glory 
of Epaminondas and Pelopidas. This was a 
ludicrous piece of pretension ; to set a single 
victory, where only one Gerandas, an ob¬ 
scure Spartan, and forty more were slain, 
above such numerous and important battles. 
This motion Pelopidas opposed, as contrary 
to law, alleging that it was not the custom of 
the Thebans to honor any single man, but to 
attribute the victory to their country; yet in 
all the contest he extremely commended Cha¬ 
ron, and confined himself to showing Mene¬ 
clidas to be a troublesome and envious fellow, 
asking the Thebans, if they had done nothing 
that was excellent.... insomuch that Menecli¬ 
das was severely fined ; and he, being unable 
to pay, endeavored afterwafds to disturb the 
government. These things give us some 
§ght into Pelopidas's life. 

Now when Alexander, the tyrant of 
Phene, made open war against some of the 
Thessalians, and had designs against all, 
the cities sent an embassy to Thebes, to de¬ 
sire succors and a general; and Pelopidas, 
knowing that Epaminondas was detained by 
the Peloponnesian affairs, offered himself to 


lead the Thessalians, being unwilling to 1 
his courage and skill lie idle, and think;,, 
it unfit that Epaminondas should be W it|f 
drawn from his present duties. \V| lr .„ /' 
came into Thessaly with his army, he pres 
ently took Larissa, and endeavored to r .c 
claim Alexander, who submitted, and l, r j,,„ 
him, from being a tyrant, to govern gently 
and according to law ; but finding him ,„j' 
tractable and brutish, and hearing £ r ,, ; , t 
complaints of his lust and cruelty, Pelopi-la, 
began to be severe, and used him roughly, 
insomuch that the tyrant stole away private! 
ly with his guard. But Pelopidas, leaving 
the Thessalians fearless of the tyrant, and 
friends amongst themselves, marched into 
Macedonia, where Ptolemy was then at wur 
with Alexander, the king of Macedon; l„,th 
parties having sent for him to hear and de¬ 
termine their differences, and assist the one 
that appeared injured. When he came. 1„. 
reconciled them, calling back the exiles:and 
receiving for hostages Philip.the king's 
brother, and thirty children of the nobles, 
he brought them to Thebes ; showing the 
other Greeks how wide a reputation the 
Thebans had gained for honesty and courage. 
This was that Philip who afterwards endeav¬ 
ored to enslave the Greeks: then he was a 
boy, and lived with Pammenes in Thebe,; 
and hence some conjecture, that he took 
Epaniiuondas’s actions for the rule of his 
own; and perhaps,.indeed, he did take ex¬ 
ample from his activity and skill in war. 
which, however, was but a small portion id 
his virtues; of his temperance, justice, gen¬ 
erosity, and mildness, in which he was truly' 
great, Philip enjoyed no share either by na¬ 
ture or imitation. 

After this, upon a second complaint of 
the Thessalians against Alexander of I’limr, 
as a disturber of the cities, Pelopidas was 
joined with Jsmenias, in an embassy to him: 
but led no forces from Thebes, not expect¬ 
ing any war, and therefore was necessitated 
to make use of the Thessalians upon the 
emergency. At the same time, also, Macedon 
was in confusion again, as Ptolemy had 
murdered the king, and seized the govern¬ 
ment: but the king’s friends sent for 1’elop- 
idas, and he being willing to interpose in the 
matter, but having no soldiers of his own- 
enlisted some mercenaries in the country, 
and with them marched against Ptolemy 
When they faced one another Ptolemy cor¬ 
rupted these mercenaries with a sum °* 
money,.and persuaded them to revolt to him; 
but yet, tearing the very name and repu¬ 
tation of Pelopidas, he came to him a- bi» 
superior, submitted, begged his pardon, 
protested that he kept tne government onlv 
for the brothers of the dead king, and would 
prove a friend to the friends, and an eiu iny 
to the enemies of Thebes; and, to confirm 
this, he gave his son, Fhiloxenus, and lift/ 
of his companions, for hostages. These ft- 
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lopidas sent to Thebes; but he himself, being 
vexed at the treachery of the mercenaries, 
and understanding that most of their goods, 
their wives and children, lay at Pharsalus, 
so that if he could take them, the injury 
would be sufficiently revenged, got together 
some of the Thessalians, and marched 
to Pharsalus. When he just entered the 
citv, Alexander, the tyrant, appeared before 
it 'with an army; but Pelopidas and his 
friends, thinking that he came to clear him¬ 
self from those crimes that were laid to his 
charge, went to him; and though they knew 
very well that he was profligate and cruel, 
vet they imagined that the authority of 
Thebes, and their own dignity and reputa¬ 
tion, would secure them from violence, but 
the tyrant, seeing them come unarmed and 
nlone. seized them, and made himself master 
of Pharsalus. Upon this his subjects were 
i,imh intimidated, thinking that after so 
great and so bold an iniquity, lie would 
spare none, but behave himself toward all, 
and in all matters, as one despairing of his 
life. 

The Thebans, when they heard of this, 
were very much enraged, and despatched an 
army, Epaminondas being then in disgrace, 
under the command of other leaders. When 
tlie tyrant brought Pelopidas to l’herie, at 
first lie permitted those that desired it to 
speak with hi in, imagining that this disaster 
would break his spirit, and make him appear 
contemptible. But when Pelopidas advised 
the complaining Phene.ins to be comforted, 
as if the tyrant was now certain in a short 
time to smart for his injuries, and sent to 
tell him, “ That it was absurd daily to tor¬ 
ment and murder his wretched innocent 
subjects, and yet spare him, who, he well 
knew, if ever he got his liberty, would be bit¬ 
terly revenged; ” the tyrant, wondering at 
his boldness and freedom of speech, replied, 

" And why is Pelopidas in haste to die?” 
He., hearing of it, rejoined, “ That you may 
be the sooner ruined, being then more hated 
by the gods than now.” From that time he 
forbade any to converse with him; but 
lhebe, the daughter of Jason ami wife to 
Alexander, hearing from the keepers of the 
bravery and noble behavior of Pelopidas, 
had a^ great desire to see and speak with 
him. Now when she came into the prison, 
and, as a woman, could not at once discern 
ms greatness in his calamity, only judg- 
ing by the meanness of his attire and gener¬ 
al appearance, that he was used barely and 
rot befitting a man of his reputation, she 
''"pt. Pelopidas, at first not knowing who 
, '' aa ' *tood amazed; but when he under¬ 
wood, saluted her by her father’s name— 

; a*on and he having been friends and famil- 
Kb*^T d sh f. Ba y in s> “ I pity your wife, 
' 1B '. he replied, “ And I you, that though 
ot in chains, can endure Alexander.” This 
u <ffied the woman, who already hated 


Alexander for his cruelty and injustice, foi 
his general debaucheries, and for his abuse 
of her youngest brother. She, therefore, 
often went to Pelopidas, and, speaking free¬ 
ly of the indignities she suffered, grew more 
enraged, and more exasperated against Al¬ 
exander. 

The Theban generals that were sent into 
Thessaly did nothing, but, being either 1111 - 
skillul or unfortunate, made a dishonorable 
retreat, for which the city fined each of 
them ten thousand drachmas, and sent 
Epamiiiondus with their forces. The Thes¬ 
salians, inspirited by the fame of this gen¬ 
eral, at once began to stir, and the tyrant’s 
■‘Hairs' were at the verge of destruction; so 
great was the fear that possessed his cap¬ 
tains and his friends, and so eager the 
desire of his subjects to revolt, in hope of 
his speedy punishment. But Kpaminondas, 
more solicitous for the safety of Pelopidas 
than his own glory, and fearing that if 
things canto to extremity, Alexander would 
grow desperate, and, like a wild beast, turn 
and worry him, did not prosecute the war to 
the utmost; but, hovering still over him 
with his army, he so handled the tyrant as 
not to leave him any confidence, and yet 
not to drive him to ilespair and fury. Ho 
was aware, of his savageness, and tlie little 
value he had for rigid and justice, insomuch 
that sometimes he buried men alive, and 
sometimes dressed them in beat's and boar's 
skins, and then baited them with dogs, or 
shot at them for his divertisement. At 
Meliixua and Scotussa, two cities, his allies, 
he called all the inhabitants to an assembly, 
and tlic.'U surrounded them and cut them to 
pieces with his guards. He consecrated tlief 
spear with which lie killed his uncle Poly- 
pliron, and, crowning it with garlands, 
sacrificed to it as a god, and called it 
Tychon. And once seeing a tragedian act 
Euripides's Troades, he left the theatre ; 
hut sending for the actor, hade him not to 
he concerned at his departure, hut act as lie 
had been used to do, as it was not in con¬ 
tempt of him that he departed, hut heeauso 
he was ashamed that his citizens should see 
him, who never pitied any man that ho 
murdered, weep at the sufferings of Hecuba 
and Andromache. 'This tyrant, however, 
alarmed at the very name, report, and ap¬ 
pearance of an expedition under the conduct 
of Epaminondas, presently 
Dropped like a craven cock Ills conquered wing, 

and sent an embassy to entreat and offer 
satisfaction. Epaminondas refused to admit 
such a man os an ally to the Thebans, but 
granted him a truce of thirty days, and, 

1 elopidas and Ismeuias being delivered up, 
returned home. 

Now the Thebans, understanding that tha 
Spartans and Athenians bad sent an em¬ 
bassy to the Persians fpr assistance, them- 
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selves, likewise, sent Pelopidas; an excel¬ 
lent design to increase his glory, no man 
having ever before passed through the 
dominions of the king with greater fame 
and reputation. For the glory that he won 
against the Spartans, did not creep slowly 
or obscurely j but, after the fame of the 
first battle at Leuctra was gone abroad, the 
report of new victories continually follow¬ 
ing, exceedingly increased, and spread his 
celebrity far and near. Whatever satraps 
or generals or commanders he met, he was 
the object of their wonder and discourse; 
“ This is the man,” they said, “ who hath 
beaten the Lacedaemonians from sea and 
land, and confined that Sparta within 
Taygetus and Eurotas, which, but a little 
before, under the conduct of Agesilaus, was 
entering upon a war with the great king 
about Susa and Ecbatana.” This pleased 
Artaxerxes, and he was the more inclined 
to show Pelopidas attention and honor, 
being desirous to seem reverenced, and 
attended by the greatest. But when he 
saw him and heard his discourse, more solid 
than the Athenians, and not so haughty as 
the Spartans, his regard was heightened, 
and, truly acting like a king, he openly 
showed the respect that he felt for him ; 
and this the other ambassadors perceived. 
Of all other Greeks he had been thought to 
have done Antalcidas, the Spartan, the 
greatest honor, by sending him that garland 
dipped in an unguent, which he himself 
had worn at an entertainment. Indeed, he 
did not deal so delicately with Pelopidas, 
but, according to the custom, gave him the 
most splendid and considerable presents, 
Kind granted him his desires,—that the 
Grecians should be free, Messenia inhabited, 
and the Thebans accounted the king’s 
hereditary friends. With these answers, 
but not accepting one of the presents, 
except what was a pledge of kindness and 

f ood-will, he returned. This behavior of 
’elopidas ruined the other ambassadors : 
the Athenians condemned and executed 
their Timagoras, and, indeed, if they did it 
for receiving so many presents from the 
king, their sentence was just and good; as 
he not only took gold and silver, but a rich 
bed, and slaves to make it, as if the Greeks 
were unskilfuL in that art; besides eighty 
cows and herdsmen, professing he needed 
cow’s milk for some distemper; and, lastly, 
he was carried in a litter to the seaside, 
with a present of four talents for his at¬ 
tendants. But the Athenians, perhaps, 
were not so much irritated at his greediness 
tor the presents. For Epicrates the bag- 
gage-carrier not only confessed to the peo- 
le that he had received gifts from the king, 
ut made a motion, that instead of nine 
archons, they should yearly choose nine 
poor citizens to be sent ambassadors to 
the king, and enriched by his presents, and 


the people only laughed at the joke, jw 
they were vexed that the Thebans obtain J 
their desires, never considering that p,.. 
lopidas’s fame was more powerful than all 
their rhetorical discourse, with a man nh 0 
still inclined to the victorious in arms. This 
embassy, having obtained the restitution of 
Messenia, and the freedom of the other 
Greeks, got Pelopidas a great deal of good, 
will at his return. 

At this- time, Alexander the Pherajan 
falling back’ to his old nature, and having 
seized many of the Thessalian cities, and 
put garrisons upon the Achseans of Phthio- 
tis, and the Magnesians, the cities, hearing 
that Pelopidas was returned, sent an em¬ 
bassy to Thebes, requesting succors, and 
him for their leader. The Thebans win. 
ingly granted their desire ; and now when 
all things 'were prepared, and the general 
beginning to march, the sun was eclipsed, 
and darkness spread over the city at noon, 
day. Now when Pelopidas saw them 
startled at the prodigy, he did not think it 
fit to force on meh who were afraid anil out 
of heart, nor to hazard seven thousand of 
his citizens ; and therefore with only three 
hundred horse volunteers, set forward him¬ 
self to Thessaly, much against the will of 
the augurs and his fellow-citizens in gen¬ 
eral, who all imagined this marked p>ort<-nt 
to have reference to this great man. Hut 
lie was heated against Alexander for the 
injuries he had received, and hoped like¬ 
wise, from the discourse which formerly lie 
iiad with Thebe, that his family by this 
time was divided and in disorder. But the- 
glory of the expedition chiefly excited him ; 
for he was extremely desirous at this time, 
when the Lacedaemonians were sending nut 
military officers to assist Dionysius the 
Sicilian tyrant, and the Athenians took 
Alexander’s pay, and honored him with a 
brazen statue as a benefactor, that the 
Thebans should be seen, alone, of all the 
Greeks, undertaking the cause of those who 
were oppressed by tyrants, and destroying 
the violent and illegal forms of government 
in Greece. 

When Pelopidas was come to Pharsalu*, 
he formed an army, and presently marched 
against Alexander ; and Alexander under¬ 
standing that Pelopidas had few Thebans 
with him, and that his own infantry was 
double the number of the Thessalians, fared 
him at Thetidium. Some one told Pe¬ 
lopidas, “ The tyrant meets us with a great 
army; ’’ “ So much the better,” he replied; 
“ for then we shall overcome the more 
Between the two armies lay some steep high 
hills about Cynoscephalae, which both par¬ 
ties endeavored to take by their foot- 
Pelopidas commanded-his horse, which vers 
good and many, to charge that of the 
enemies; they routed and pursued them 
through the plain. But Alexander mean- 
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time, took the hills, and charging the Thes- gistrates, youths, children, and priests, cam# 
salian loot that came up later, and strove to out to meet the body, and brought trophies 
climb the steep and craggy ascent, killed crowns, and suits of golden armor; and, 
the foremost, and the others, much dis- when he was to be interred, the elders of the 
tressed, could do the enemies no harm. Thessalians came ami begged the Thebans, 
Petopidas, observing this, sounded a retreat that they might give the funeral; and one 
to his horse, and gave orders that they of them said, “ Friends, we ask a favor of 
should charge the enemies that kept their you, that will prove both an honor and com- 
ground ; and he himself, taking his shield, fort to us in this our great misfortune. The 
quickly joined those that fought about the Thessalians shall never again wait on the 
hills, and advancing to the front, filled his living Pelopidas, never give honors, of which 
men with such courage and alacrity, that he can be sensible, but if we may have his 
the enemies imagined they came with other body, adorn his funeral, and inter him, we 
spirits and otiier bodies to the onset. They shall hope to show, that we esteem his death 
stood two or three charges, but finding these a greater loss to the Thessalians than to the 
come on stoutly, and the horse, also, return- Thebans. \ou have lost oply a good gener- 
iug from the pursuit, gave ground, and al, we both a general and our liberty. For 
retreated in order. Pelopidas now per- how shall we dare to desire, from you another 
ceiviug, from the rising ground, that the captain, since we cannot restore Pelopidas ? ” 
enemy's army was, though not yet routed. The Thebans granted their request, and 
full of disorder and confusion, stood and there was never a more splendid funeral in 
looked about-for Alexander; and when he the opinion of those, who do not think the 
saw him in the right wing, encouraging and glory of such solemnities consists only in 
ordering his mercenaries, ho could not gold', ivory, and purple; as Philistus did; 
moderate his anger, but inflamed at the who extravagantly celebrates the funeral of 
sight, and blindly following his passion, Dionysius, in which his tyranny concluded 
regardless alike of his own life and his lik’etlie pompous exit of some great tragedy, 
command, advanced far before his soldiers, Alexander the Great, at the death of Hep- 
crying out and challenging the tyrant who location, not only cut off the manes of his 
dill not dare to receive him, but retreating, horses and his mules, but took down the 
hid himself amongst his guard. The fore- battlements from the city walls, that even 
most of the mercenaries that came hand to the towns might seem mourners, ami instead 
hand wore driven back by Pelopidas, and of their former beauteous ap| earance, look 
some killed; but many at a distance shot bald at bis funeral. Hut such Imnors, being 
through his armor and wounded him, till commanded and forced from the mourners, 
the 1 hessalians, in anxiety for the result, attended with feelings of jealousy towards 

,rae down from the hill to his relief, but those who received them, and of hatred to- 

foand him already slain. The horse came wards those who exacted them, were no testi- 
up, also, and routed the phalanx, and follow- monies of love and respect, but of the baft 
mg the pursuit a great way, filled the whole baric pride, luxury, and insolence of those 
country with the slain, which were above who lavished their wealth in these vain and 
turn; thousand. undesirable displays. lint that a man of 

*'o onecan wonder that the Thebans then common rank, dying in a strange country, 
present, should show great grief at the death neither his wife, children, nor kinsmen pres- 
o J elopidas, calling him their father, de- rut, none either asking or compelling it, 
I'erer, and instructor in all that was good should be attended, buried, and erowneil by 
* I commendable. But the Thessalians so many cities that strove to exceed one 

and the allies, out-doing in their public another in the demonstrations of their 

. 1 lets all the just honors that could be paid love, seems to be the sum and completion of 
""‘"an courage, gave, in their display of happy fortune. For the death of happy 
' ln g, yet stronger demonstrations of the men is not, as jEsop observes, most gnev- 
lioness they had for him It is stated, ons, but most blessed, since it secures tliuir 
of t • IIO , ,le *he soldiers, when they heard felicity, and puts it out of fortune’s |lower, 
bri Si* .’ i' vou l'l put off their armor, iin- And that .Spartan advised well, who, einbrac- 
i ' f ‘. 1 j V* lr horses, or dress their wounds, ing Diagoras, that hail himself been crowned 
the Sl1 ' an< ^ w 'th their arms on, ran to in the Olympic Games, and saw his sons add 
an I <or l^’ an d, as if he had been yet alive grandchildren victors, said, " Die, Diagoras, 

„ 11 C ° U i!„ see . w hat they did, heaped up for thou canst not be a god.” And yet who 
horse* , a “ ou *‘ his body. They cut off their would compare all the victories in the Py- 
kindl*A tnat i e8 . an ^ their own hair, many thian and Olympian Games put together, 
Per l-l m i’ “ r0 * n their tents, took no sup- with one of those enterprises of Pelopidas, 
all t | an<1 * 1 ‘ eiloe sadness was spread over of which he successfully performed so many ? 
great^-f r,n ? ’ 88 ** they had not gained the Having spent his life in brave and gfyriou* 
overm u roost glorious victory, but were actions, he died at last in the chief command, 
,00^ b y the tyrant, and enslaved. As for the thirteenth time, of the Boeotians, 
** “ waa known in the .cities, the raa- fighting bravely and in the act of slaying a 
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tyrant, in defence of the liberty of the 
Thessalians. 

His death, as it brought grief, so likewise 
it produced advantage to the allies ; for the 
Thebans, as soon as they heard of his fall 
delayed not their revenge, but presently 
sent seven thousand foot and seven hundred 
horse, under the command of Malcitas and 
Diogiton. And they, finding Alexander 
weak and without forces, compelled him to 
restore the cities he had taken, to withdraw his 
garrisons from the Maguesians and Achseans 
of,Phtliiotis, and swear to assist the Thebans 
against whatsoever enemies they should re¬ 
quire. This contented the Thebans,but pun¬ 
ishment overtook the fyrantforliis wickedness 
and the death of I’elopidas was revenged by 
Heaven in the following manner. Pelopidas, 
as I have already mentioned, had taught his 
wife Thebe not to fear the outward splendor 
and show of the tyrant’s defences, since she 
was admitted within them. She,of herself,too, 
dreaded his inconstancy, and hated his cruel¬ 
ty ; and therefore, oonspiring with her three 
brothers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lyco- 
phron, made the following attempt upon hjm. 
All the other apartments were full of the 
tyrant’s night guards, but their bed-chamber 
was an upper room, and before the door lay 
a chained dog to guard it, which would fly at 
all but the tyrant and his wife and one ser¬ 


vant that fed him. When Thebe, therefor, 
designed to kill her husband, she hid (,« 
brothers all day in a room hard by, and she 
going in alone, according to her usual cus¬ 
tom, to Alexander, who was asleep already 
in a little time came out again, and corn! 
manded the servant to lead away the dor 
for Alexander wished to rest quietly, she 
covered the stairs with wool, that the you n „ 
men might make no noise as they canid up"’- 
and then, bringing up her brothers with 
their weapons, and leaving them at the 
chamber door, she went in, and brought 
away the tyrant’s sword that hung over 1ii 3 
head, and showed it them for a confirmation 
that he was fast asleep. The young men 
appearing fearful, and unwilling' to do the 
murder, she chid them, and angrily vowed 
she would wake Alexander, and discover the 
conspiracy ; and so. with a lamp in her hand, 
she conducted them in, they being both 
ashamed and afraid, and brought them to the 
bed ; when one of them caught him by the 
feet, the other pulled him backward bv the 
hair, and the third ran him through. The death 
was more speedy, perhaps, than was fit; hut, 
in that lie was the first tyrant that was kill¬ 
ed by the contrivance of liis wife, anil as his 
corpse was abused, thrown out, and trodden 
under foot by the Pherseans, he seems to 
have suffered what his villanies deserved. 


MARCELLUS. 


^ They say that Marcus Claudius, who was 
^pe times consul of the Romans, was the son 
of Marcus ; and that he was the first of his 
family called Marcellus ; that is, martial, as 
Posidonius affirms. lie was, indeed, by long 
experience, skilful in the art of war, of a 
strong body, valiant of hand, and by natural 
inclination addicted to war. This high tem- 
er and heat lie showed conspicuously in 
attle ; in other respects ho was modest and 
obliging, and so far studious of Greek learn¬ 
ing and discipline, as to honor and admire 
those that excelled in it, though he did not 
himself attain a proficiency in them equal to 
his desire, by reason of liis employments. 
For if ever there were any men, whom, as 
Homer says, Heaven— 

* From their first youth unto their utmost age 
Appointed the laborious wars to wage, 

certainly they were the chief Romans of that 
_ time; who in their youth had war with the 
‘ Carthaginians in Sicily, in their middle age 
with the Gauls in the defence of Italy itself ; 
and, at last, when now grown old, struggled 
again with Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and wanted in their latest years what is 
granted to most men, exemption from mili¬ 
tary toils; their rank and their great quali¬ 


ties still making them be called upon to un¬ 
dertake the command. 

Marcellus, ignorant or unskilful of no 
kind of fighting, in single combat surpassed 
himself; lie never declined a challenge, anil 
never accepted without killing his challenger. 
In Sicily, he protected and saved his brother 
Otacilius when surrounded in battle, and 
slew the enemies that pressed upon him : for 
which act he was by the generals, while he 
was yet but young, presented with crowns 
and other honorable rewards ; and, his good 
qualities more and more displaying them¬ 
selves, he was created Curule aEdile by the 
people, and by the high-priests Augur; 
which is that priesthood to which chiefly the 
law assigns the observation of auguries. In 
his sedileship, a certain mischance brought 
him to the necessity of bringing an impeach¬ 
ment into the senate. He had a son named 
Marcus, of great beauty, in the flower of hu 
age, and no less admired for the goodness of 
his character. This youth, Capitolinus, » 
bold and ill-mannered man, Marcellus’s col¬ 
league, sought to abuse. The boy .at first 
himself repelled hhn ; but when tjie other 
again persecuted him, told his father. Mar- 
cellus, highly indignant, accused the tnau is 
the senate: where he, having appealed to 
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the tribunes of the people, endeavored by 
various shifts and exceptions to elude the 
impeachment; and, when the tribunes re¬ 
fused their protection, by flat denial rejected 
the charge. As there was no witness of the 
fact, the senate thought fit to call the youth 
himself before them: on witnessing whose 
blushes and tears, and shame mixed with the 
highest indignation, seeking no further evi- 
denee of the crime, they condemned Capitoli¬ 
nas. and set a fine upon him ; of the money 
of which, Marcellus caused silver vessels for 
libation to be made, which he dedicated to 
the gods. 

After the end of the first Punic war, which 
lasted one and twenty years, the seeds of 
Gallic tumults sprang up, and began again 
to trouble Home. The Insubrians, a people 
inhabiting the subalpine region of Italy, 
strong in their own forces, raised from 
among the other Gauls aids of mercenary 
soldiers, called Gajsatai. And it was a sort 
of miracle, and special good fortune for 
Rome, that the Gallic war was not coincident 
with the Punic, but that the Gatds had with 
fidelity stood quiet as spectators, while the 
Punic war continued, as though they lmd 
been under engagements to await and attack 
the victors, and now only were at liberty to 
come forward. Still the position itself, and 
the ancient renown of tiie Gauls, struck no 
little fear into the minds of the Homans, who 
were about to undertake a war so neaf home 
and u]K>n their own borders ; and regarded 
the Gauls, because they had once taken their 
city, with more apprehension than any peo- 
• I'le, as is apparent from the enactment winch 
from that time forth provided, that the high- 
prlests should enjoy an exemption from all 
military duty, except only in Gallic insurrec¬ 
tions. 

The great preparations,.also, made by the 
Romans for war, (for it is not reported that 
the people of Rome ever had at one time so 
many legions in arms, either before or since.) 
and their extraordinary sacrifices, were plain 
arguments of their fear. For though they 
"ere most averse to barbarous and cruel 
rites, and entertained more than any nation 
the same pious and reverent sentiments of 
the gods with the Greeks ; yet, when this 
war was coming upon them they then, from 
seme prophecies in the Sibyls* books, put 
alive under ground a pair of Greeks, one 
male, the other female ; and likewise two 
Gauls, one of each sex, in the market called 
‘he beast market : continuing even to this 
day to offer to these Greeks and Gauls cer¬ 
tain ceremonial observances in the month of 
November. 

In the beginning of this war. in which the 
Romans sometimes obtained remarkable vic- 
sometimes were shamefully beaten, 
"j 1 ™ 11 ? vras done toward the determination 
pt the contest, until Flaminius and Furius, 
oerng consuls, led large forces against the 


Insubrians. At the time of their departure, 
the river that runs through the country of 
Picenum was seen flowing with blood ; there 
was a report, that three moons had been 
seen at once at Ariminum ; and, in the con¬ 
sular assembly, the augurs declared, that the 
consuls had been unduly and inauspiciously 
created. The senate, therefore, immediately 
sent letters to the camp, recalling the consuls 
to Rome with all possible speed, and com¬ 
manding them to forbear from acting against 
the enemies, and to abdicate the consulship 
on the first.op]K>rtunity. These letters being 
brought to Flaminius, he deferred to open 
them till, having defeated and put to flight 
the enemy’s forces, he wasted and ravaged 
their borders. The people, therefore, did 
not go forth to meet him when he returned 
with huge spoils; nay, because he had not 
instantly obeyed the command in the letters, 
by which he was recalled, but slighted and 
contemned them, they were very near deny¬ 
ing him the honor of a triumph. Nor was 
the triumph sooner passed than they deposed 
him, with his colleague, from the magistracy, 
ami reduced them to the slate of private eiti- 
zebs. So much were all things at Rome 
made to depend upon religion ; they would 
not allow any contempt of the omens ami 
the ancient rites, even though attended w ith 
the highest success; thinking it to be of 
more importance to the public safety, that 
tlie magistrates should reverence the gods, 
than that they should overcome theirenemics. 
Thus Tiberius Senipronius, whom for his 
probity and virtue the citizens highly 
esteemed, created Scipio Nasica and Cuius 
Marcius, consuls to succeed him : and when 
they were gone into their provinces, lit unjH 
books concerning the religio is observance!; 
where he found something lie had not known 
before ; which was this. When the consul 
took his auspices, he sat without the city in 
a house, or tent, hired for that occasion ; but, 
if it happened that lie, for any urgent cause, 
returned into the eitv, without having yet 
.seen any certain signs, he was obliged to 
leave that first building, or tent, ami to seek 
another to repeat the survey from. Tiberius, 
it appears, in ignorance of this, had twice 
used the same building before announcing 
the new consuls. Now, understanding his 
error, lie referred the matter to the senate : 
nor did the senate neglect this minute fault, 
hut soon wrote expressly of it to Scipio 
Nasica and Cains Marcius; who, leavitig 
their provinces and without delay returning 
to Rome, laid down their magistracy. * This 
happened at a later period. AI k nit the same 
time, too, the priesthood was taken away 
from two men of very great honor, Cornelius 
Cethegus and Quintus Sulpicius: from the 
former, because he had not rightly held out 
the entrails of a beast slain for sacrifice ; 
from the latter, because, while he was immo¬ 
lating, the tufted cap which the Flamens 
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wear had fallen from his head. Minucius, 
the dictator, who had already named Caius 
Flaminius master of the horse, they deposed 
from his command, because the squeak of a 
mouse was heard, and put others into their 
places. And yet, notwithstanding, by ob¬ 
serving so anxiously these little niceties they 
did not run into any superstition, because 
they never varied from nor exceeded the 
observances of their ancestors. 

So soon as Flaminius with his colleague 
had resigned the consulate, Marcellus was 
declared consul by the presiding officers 
cal!ed Interrexes; and, entering into the mag¬ 
istracy, chose Cnseus Cornelius his colleague. 
There was a report that, the Gauls proposing 
a pacification, and the senate also inclining 
to peace, Marcellus inflamed the people to 
war; but a peace appears to have been 
agreed upon, which the Gsesatse broke; who, 
passing the Alps, stirred up the Insubrians, 
(they being thirty thousand in number, and 
the Insubrians more numerous by far;) and 
proud of their strength, marched directly to 
Acerrai, a city seated on the north of the 
river I’o. From thence Britomartus, king 
of the Gsesatae, taking with him ten thou¬ 
sand soldiers, harassed the country round 
about. News of which being brought to 
Marcellus, leaving his colleague at Aceme 
with the foot and all the heavy arms and a 
third part of the horse, and carrying with 
him the rest of the horse and six hundred 


light armed foot, marching night and day 
without remission, he staid not till he came 
up to these ten thousand near a Gaulish 
village called Clastidium, which not long 
before had been reduced under the Roman 

« ;isdiction. Nor had he time to refresh his 
diers, or to give them rest. For the bar¬ 
barians, that were then present, immediate¬ 
ly observed his approach, and contemned 
him, because he had very few foot with him. 
The Gauls were singularly skilful in horse¬ 
manship, and thought to excel in it; and as 
at present they also exceeded Marcellus in 
number, they made no account of him. They,, 
therefore, with their king at their head, in¬ 
stantly charged upon him, as if they would 
trample him under their horses’ feet, threat¬ 
ening all kind of cruelties. Marcellus, be¬ 
cause his men were few. that they might 
not be encompassed and charged on all sides 
by the enemy, extended his wings of horse, 
and, riding about, drew out his wings of foot 
in'length, till he came near to the enemy. 
Just as he was in the act of turning round 
to face the enemy, it so happened that his 
horse, startled with their fierce look and 
their cries, gave back, and carried him for¬ 
cibly aside. Fearing lest this accident, if 
converted into an omen, might discourage 
his soldiers, he quickly brought his horse 
round to confront the enemy, and made a 
gesture of adoration to the sun, as if he 
had wheeled about not by chance, but for 


a purpose of devotion. For it was custoniarv 
to the Romans, when they offered worshin 
to the gods, to turn round ; and in this mo P 
ment of meeting the enemy, he is said to 
have vowed the best of the arms to Jupiter 
Feretrius. 

The king of the Gauls beholding Marcel- 
lus, and from the badges of his authority 
conjecturing him to be the general, advanced 
some way before his embattled army,.and 
with a loud voice challenged him, and 
brandishing his lance, fiercely ran in f u jj 
career at him ; exceeding the rest of the 
Gauls in stature, and with his armor, that 
was adorned with gold and silver and various 
colors, shining like lightning. These arms 
seeming to Marcellus, while he viewed the 
enemy’s army drawn up in battalia, to be the 
best and fairest, and thinking them to he 
those he had vowed to Jupiter, he instantly 
ran upon the king, and pierced through his 
breastplate with his lance; then pressing 
upon him with the weight of his horse, threw 
him to the ground, and with two or three 
strokes more, slew him. Immediately he 
leapt from his horse, laid his hand upon the 
dead king’s arms, and, looking up towards 
Heaven, thus spoke: “ O Jupiter Feretrius, 
arbiter of the exploits of captains, and of the 
acts of commanders in war and battles, he 
thou witness that I, a general, have slain a 
general; I, a consul, have slain a king with 
my owli hand, third of all the Romans; and 
that to thee I consecrate these first and most 
excellent of the spoils. Grant to us to dispatch 
the relics of the war, with the same course of 
fortune.” Then the Roman horse joining bat¬ 
tle not only with the enemy’s horse, but also 
with the foot who attacked them, obtained a 
singular and unheard of victory. For never 
before or since have so few horse defeated 
such numerous forces of horse and foot to¬ 
gether. The enemies being to a great num¬ 
ber slain, and the spoils collected, he re¬ 
turned to his colleague, who was conducting 
tlie war, with ill success, against the ene¬ 
mies near the greatest and most populous of 
the Gallic cities, Milan. This was their 
capital, and, therefore, fighting valiantly in 
defence of it, they were not so much be¬ 
sieged by Cornelius, as they besieged him. 
Rut Marcellus having returned, and the 
Gicsata: retiring as soon as they were certi¬ 
fied of the death of the king and the defeat 
of his army, Milan was taken. The rest of 
their towns, and all they had, the Gauls de¬ 
livered up of their own accord to the Ro¬ 
mans, and had peace upon equitable couch* 
tions granted to them. 

Marcellus alone, by a decreeof the senate, 
triumphed. The triumph was in magnifi¬ 
cence, opulence, spoils, and the gigantic bod¬ 
ies of the captives most remarkable. But 
the most grateful and most rare spectacle of 
all was the general himself, carrying the 
| arms of the barbarian king to the god to 
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whom he bad 'vowed them. He had taken a torious troops to Rome, Marcellus first sent 
- ,j Bn d straight stook of an oak, and had for the protection of theoitv fifteen hundred 
lopped and formed it to a trophy. Upon soldiers, from the fleet. Then, by decree of 
tms lie fastened and hung about the arms of the seuate, going to Canusium, having heard 
the king, arranging all the pieces iii their that many of the soldiers had come together 
suitable places. The procession advancing in that place, he led them out of the fortifi- 
solemnly. he, carrying this trophy, ascended cations to prevent the enemy from ravaging 
the chariot; and thus, himself the fairest the country. The chief Roman commanders 
mid most glorious triumphant image, was had most of them fallen in battles; and the 
conveyed into the city. The army adorned citizens complained, that the extreme euu- 
with shining armor followed in order, and tion of Fabius Maximus, whose integrity 
with verses composed for tile occasion, and and wisdom gave him the highest authority 
with songs of victory celebrated the praises verged upon timidity and inaction. They 
of Jupiter and of their general. Then en- confided in him to keep them out of dafl- 
tering the temple of Jupiter Feretrius,'he ger, but could not expect that lie would ena- 
dedicated his gift ; the third, ami to our Me them to retaliate. Fixing, therefore, 
memory the last, that ever did so. The "first their thoughts upon Marcellus, and hoping 
was Romulus, after having slain Acron, king to combine his boldness, confidence, and 
of the Creninenses : the second, Cornelius promptitude with Fabius’s caution and pru- 
Cossus, who slew. Tolumnius the Etruscan : deuce, and to temper the one by the other, 
after them Marcellus, having killed liritom- they sent, sometimes both with consular 
artus king of the Gauls; after Marcellus, no command, sometimes one as consul, the 
man. The god to whom these spoils were other as proconsul, against llm enemy. l“osi- 
consecrated is called Jupiter Feretrius, from donins writes, that Kahilis was called the 
the trophy carried on the fere.lrum , one of buckler, Marcellus the sword of Rome. Ccr- 
the Greek words which at that time still ex- taiuly, Hannibal himself confessed that he 
isted in great numbers in Latin : or, as feaVed Fabius as a schoolmaster, Marcellus 
others say, it is the surname of the Thunder- as an adversary : the former, lest lie should 
ing Jupiter, derived from ferire, to strike, he hindered from doing mischief; the latter, 
Others there are who would have the name lest he should receive harm himself, 
to be deduced from the strokes that are given And first, w hen among Hannibal’s soldiers, 
in fight ; since even now ill battles, when proud of their victory, carelessness and 
they press upon their enemies, they constant- boldness had grown to a great height, Mar¬ 
ly call out to each other, strike, in Latin, fitri. colitis, attacking all their stragglers and 
Spoils in general they call Spolia, and these, plundering parties, cut them oil', and by lit- 
in particular Opima ; though, indeed, they tie and little diminished their forces. , Then 
say that Numa l’ompilius in his commenta- carrying aid to the N'eajwilitans and Nolans, 
ries, makes mention of first, second, and he confirmed the minds of the funner, who, 
third Spolia Opima ; and that lie prescribes indeed, were of their own accord faithfufc 
that the first taken be consecrated to Jupi- enough to the Romans ; but in N’ola lie t'ouiiW 
ter Feretrius, the second to Mars, the third a state of discord, the senate not being able 
to Quirinus; as also that the reward of the to rule and keep in the common people, who 
first be three hundred asses; of the second, were generally favorers of Hannibal. There 
two hundred; at the third, one hundred, was in the town one Bant ins, a man re- 
Tlie general account, however, prevails, that nowned for his high birth and courage. This 
those spoils only are Opima, which the gen- man, after lie had fought most fiercely at 
eral first takes in set battle, and takes from JJainnc, ami bad killed many of the fene- 
tiie enemy’s chief captain whom he lias inies, at last was found lying in a heap of 
slain with his own hand. But of this enough, dead bodies, covered with darts, and was 
Hie victory and the ending of the war was brought to Hannibal, who so honored him, 
so welcome to the people of Koine, that they that lie not only dismissed him without 
sent to Apollo of Delphi, in testimony of ransom, but also contracted friendship with 
their gratitude, a present of a golden cup him, and made him his guest. In gratitude 
of an hundred pound weight, and gave a for this great favor, he became one of the 
great part of the spoil to their associate strongest of the partisans of Hannibal, 
c jties, and took care that many presents and urged the people to revolt. Marcellus 
should' be sent also to Hiero, king of the could not be induced to put to death a man 
Syracusans, their friend and ally. of such eminence, and who had endured 

When Hannibal invaded Italy, Marcellus such dangers in fighting on the Roman 
was despatched with a fleet into Sicily. And side ; but, knowing himself able, by the 
when the army had been defeated at Cannse, general kindliness of his disposition and in 
and many thousands of them perished, and particular by the attractiveness of his ad- 
few had saved themselves by flying to Can- dress, to gain over a character whose passion 
usium, and all feared lest Hannibal, who was for honor, one day when Bantius saluted 
had destroyed the strength of the Roman him, he asked him who he was; not that he 
**■“7. should advance at once with his vie- knew him not before, but seeking an occasion 
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6f further conference. When Bantius had told of the magistrates, succeeded in . 
who he was, Marcellas, seeming surprised the election till his arrival, when he ^ 
with joy and wonder, replied: “Are you that all the suffrages created consul. Butted 
Bantius, whom the Romans commend above it happened to thunder, the augurs 
the rest that fought at Cannw, and praise as mg that he wasmot legitimately crea S ^ 

the one man that not only did not forsake the yet not daring, for fear of the people, 

consul Pauius JEmilius, but received in his clare their sentence openly, Marcelius volmt 
own body many darts throw’n at him? ” tanly resigned the consulate, retaining ho* 
Bantius owning himself to he that very man, ever his command. Being created procon" 
and showing his scars: “ Why then,” said sul, and returning to the camp at X<Aa.he 
.Marcelius, “ did not you, having such proofs proceeded to harass those that followed the 
to show of your affection to us, come to me party of the Carthaginian; on whose t-nmin. 
at my first arrival here ? Bo you think that with speed to succor them, Marcelius dwliunl 
we are unwilling to requite with favor those a challenge to a set battle, but when Haimj. 
who have well deserved, and who are honored bal'had sent out a party to plunder, and now 
even by our enemies? ” He followed up his expected no fight, he broke out upon him 
courtesies by a present of a war horse, and with his army. lie had distributed to the 
five hundred drachmas in money. From foot long lances, such as are commonly used 
that time Bantius became the most faithful I in naval fights: and instructed them to throw 
assistant and ally of Marcelius, arid a most them with great force at convenient distance 
keen discoverer of those that attempted in- against the enemies who were inexperienced 
novation and sedition. ill that way of darting, and used to tight 

These were many, and had entered into a with short darts hand to hand. This seems 
conspiracy to plunder the baggage of the to have been the cause of the total rout and 
Romans, when they should make an irruption open flight of all the Carthaginians win.) 
against the enemy. Marcelius, therefore, were then engaged: there fell of them five 
having marshalled his army within the city, thousand; four elephants were killed, ami 


walls. Thus, outside the city, no arms could three hundred horse, Spaniards and Niunidi- 
be seen ; by which prudent device lie al- ans mixed, deserted to him, a disaster that 
lured Hannibal to move with his army in had never to that day happened to Hannibal, 
some disorder to the city, thinking that who liad long kept together in harmony an 
thingswere in a tumult there. Then Mar- army of barbarians, collected out of many 
cellus, the nearest gate being, as lie had various and discordant nations. Marcelius 
commanded, thrown open, issuing forth with and his successors in all this war made good 
the flower of his horse in front, charged the use of the faithful service of these lmrsc- 
enemy. By and by the foot, sallying out of men. 

t other gate, with a loud shout joined in the He now was a third time created consul, 
ttle. And while Hannibal opposes part of and sailed over into Sicily. For the success 
his forces to these, the third gate also is of Hannibal had excited the Carthaginians 
opened, out of which the rest break forth, to lay claim to that whole island; chiefly be- 
and on all quarters fall upon the enemies, cause after the. murder of the tyrant Hierony- 
who were dismayed at this unexpected en- mus, all things had been its tumult and ren¬ 
counter, and did but feebly resist those with fusion at Syracuse. For which reason the 
whom they had been first engaged, because Romans also had sent before to that city 
of their attack by these others that sallied a force under the conduct of Appius, as pi*-" 
out later. Hero Hannibal’s soldiers, with tor. While Marcellas was receiving that 
much bloodshed and many wounds, were army, a number of Roman soldiers cast 
beaten back to their camp, and for the first themselves at his feet, upon occasion of the 
time turned their backs to the Romans, following calamity. Of those that survived 
There fell in this action, as it is related, the battle at Cannae, some had escaped by 
more than five thousand of them ; of the flight, and some were taken alive by the 
Romans, not above five hundred. Livy does enemy; so great a multitude, that it was 
not affirm, that either the victory, or the thought there were not remaining Homan* 
slaughter of the enemy was so great ; but enough to defend the walls of the city. And 
certain it is, that the adventure brought yet the magnanimity and constancy'of the 
great glory to Marcelius, and to the Romans, city was such, that it would not redeem tlie 
after their calamities, a great revival of con- captives from Hannibal, though it might 
fidence, "as they began now to entertain a have done so for a small ransom; a decree of 
hope that the enemy with whom they con- the senate forbade it. and chose rather to 
tended was not invincible, but liable like leave them to be killed by the enemy, <’ r 
themselves to defeats. sold out of Italy; and commanded that all 

Therefore, the other consul being deceased, who had saved themselves by flight should l* 9 
the people recalled Marcelius, that, they transported into Sicilv, and not permitted to 
might put him into his place; and, in spite return into Italy, until the war with Hanni- 
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*1 should bo ende<i. These, therefore, lation in science, and by accommodating the 
7* Marcellus was arrived in Sicily, ad- theoretic truth to sensation and ordinary use, 
re ss.*d themselves to him in great numbers; bring it more within the appreciation ot tha 
j casting themselves at his feet, with people in general. Eudoxus and Archytas 
L llic i, lamentation and tears humbly besought had been the first originators of this far-famed 
him to admit them to honorable service : and and highly prized art of mechanics, which 
|,remised to make it appear by their future they employe(l as an elegant illustration of 
fidelity and exertions, that that defeat had geometrical truths, and as means of sustain- 
heeu received rather by misfortune than by ing experimentally, to the satisfaction of tha 
covvafdice. Marcellus, pitying them, petition- senses, conclusions too intricate for proof by 
ed the senate by letters, that lie might have words and diagrams. As, for example, to 
leave* at all times to recruit his legions out solve the problem, so often required in con- 
oftliem. After much debate about the thing, structing geometrical figures, given the two 
the senate decreed they were of opinion that extreme, to find tile two mean lilies of a pro- 
tiie commonwealth did not require the ser- portion, both tiiese mathematicians had re¬ 
vice of cowardly soldiers, if Marcellus per- course to the aid of instruments, adapting, 
haps thought otherwise, he might make use to their purpose certain curves and sections 
of them, provided no one of them be honor- of lines. Hut what with 1’lato’s indignation 
cd on any occasion with a crown or military at it, and his invectives against it ns the 
gift, as a reward of his virtue or courage, mere corruption and annihilation of the one 
Tliis decree stung Marcellus; and on his re- good of geometry,—which was thus shame- 
turn to Rome, after the Sicilian war was fully turning its hack upon the unembodied 
ended, lie upbraided the. senate, that they objects of pure intelligence to recur to sen- 
had denied to him, who had so highly de- sat ion, and to ask help (not tube obtained 
served of the republic, liberty to relieve so without base subservience and depravation) 
great a number of citizens in great calamity, from matter ; so it w as that mechanics canto 
At this time Marcellus, first incensed by to lie separated from geometry, and, repudi- 
injuries done him by Hippocrates, command- ated and neglected by philosophers, took its 
erof the Syracusans, (who, to give proof of place as a military art. Archimedes, how- 
his good affection to the Carthaginians, and ever, in writing to king Itiero, whose friend 
to acquire the tyranny to himself, had killed and near relation lie was, had stated, that 
a number of Romans at Leontini,) besieged given the force, any given weight might he 
and took by force the city of Leontini’; yet moved, and even boasted, we are told, rely- 
violaited none of the townsmen; only desert- ing on the strength of demonstration, that 
ere. as many as he took, lie subjected to the if there were another earth, by going into it 
punishment of the rods and axe. Hut Ilip- he could remove this. Ilicro being struck 
fiocrutcs, sending a report to Syracuse, that with amazement at this, and entreating Him 
Marcellus had put all the adult' population to make good this problem by actual ex peri - 
to the sword, and then coming upon the Sy- meet, and show some great weight moves® 
racusans, who had risen in tumult upon that by a small engine, he fixed accordingly ujmn* 
false report, made himself master of the city, a ship of burden out of the king’s arsenal, 

I pm this Marcellus moved with his whole which could not be drawn out of the dock 
army to Syracuse, and encamping near the without great labor and many men; and, 
"all, sent ambassadors into the city to relate loading her with many passengers and a full 
to the Syracusans the truth of what hath freight, sitting himself the while far off, 
been done in Leontini. When tiiese could with no great endeavor, but only holding tha 
not prevail by treaty, the whole power being head of the pulley in his hand and drawing 
now in the hands of Hippocrates, he proceed- the cords by degrees, he drew the ship ill a 
ed to attack the city both by land and by straight line, as smoothly and evenly, as if 
sea. The land forces were conducted by she had been in the, sea. The king, astou- 
Appins: Marcellus, with sixty galleys, each islied at this, and convinced of the power of 
w ith live rows of oars, furnished with all sorts the art, prevailed upon Arehimedes to make 
of arms and missiles, and a huge bridge of him engines accommodated to all the pur- 
planks laid upon eight ships chained togeth- poses, offensive and defensive, of a siege. 

< r, upon which was carried the engine to cast These the king himself never made use of, 
stones and darts, assaulted the walls, relying because he spent almost all his life in a pro*- 
"n the abundance and magnificence ot his found quiet, and the highest affluence. Hot 
preparations, and on his own previous glory; the apparatus was, in most opiwrturio time, 
all which, however, were, it would seem, but ready at hand for the Syracusans, and with 
^ or Archimedes and his machines. it also the engineer himself. 

These machines he had designed and con- When, therefore, the Homans assaulted 
tnved, not as matters of any importance, but the walls in two places at once, fear and con- 
as mere arausments in geometry; in compli- steruation stupefied the Syracusans, believ- 
ance, with king tUero’s desire and request, ing that nothing was able to resist that vk>- 
*ome littie time pefore, that he should reduce lence and those forces. But when Archi- 
practice some part of his admirable specu- medes began to ply his engines, he at once 
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shot against the land forces all sorts of mis¬ 
sile weapons, and immense masses of stone 
that came down with incredible noise and 
violence, against which no man could stand ; 
for they knocked down those upon whom 
they fell, in heaps, breaking all their ranks 
and files. In the meantime huge poles thrust 
out from the walls over the ships, sunk some 
by the great weights which they let down 
from on high upon them ; others they lifted 
up into the air by an iron hand or beak like 
a crane’s beak, and, when they had drawn 
them up by the prow, and set them on end 
upon the poop, they plunged them to the 
bcttom of the sea.; or else the ships, drawn 
by’eng’nes within, and whirled about, were 
dashed against steep rocks that stood jutting 
out under the walls, with great destruction 
of the soldiers that were aboard them. A 
ship was frequently lifted up to a great 
height in the air (a dreadful thing to behold), 
and was rolled to and fro, and kept swinging, 
until the mariners were all thrown out, when 
at length it was dashed against the rocks, or 
let fall. At the engine that Marcellus brought 
upon the bridge of ships, which was cajled 
Hambuca from some resemblance it had to an 
instrument of music, while it was as yet 
approaching the wall, there was discharged 
a piece of a rock of ten talents’ weight, then 
a second and a third, which, striking upon 
it with immense force and with a noise like 
thunder, broke all its foundation to pieces, 
shook out all its fastenings, and completely 
dislodged it from the bridge. So Marcellus, 
doubtful what counsel to pursue, drew off 
his ships to a safer distance, and sounded a 
jetreat to his forces on land. They then took 
H resolution of coming up under the walls, if 
it were possible, in the night; thinking that 
as Archimedes used ropes stretched at length 
in playing his engines, the soldiers would 
now be under the shot, and the darts would, 
for want of sufficient distance to throw them, 
fly over their heads without effect. But he, 
it appeared, had long before framed for such 
occasions engines accommodated to any dis¬ 
tance, and shorter weapons ; and had made 
numerous small openings in the walls,through 
■which, with engines of a shorter range, unex¬ 
pected blows were inflicted on the assailants. 
Thus, when they who thought to deceive the 
defenders came close up to the walls, instant¬ 
ly a shower of darts and other missile weap¬ 
ons was again cast upon them. And when 
stones came tumbling down perpendicularly 
upon their heads, and, as it were, the whole 
Wall shot out arrows at them, they retired. 
And now, again, as they were going off, 
arrows and darts of a longer range inflicted 
a great slaughter among them, and their 
ships were driven one against another ; while 
they themselves were not able to retaliate in 
any way. For Archimedes had provided 
and fixed most of his engines immediately 
onder the wall; whence the Romans, see¬ 


ing that infinite mischiefs overwhelmed then 
from no visible means, began to think they 
were fighting with the gods. 1 

Yet Marcellus escaped unhurt, and derid. 
inghisown artificers and engineers, “ What ” 
said he, “ must wo give up fighting with thi 3 
geometrical Briareus, who plays pitch ami 
toss with our ships, and, with the multitude 
of darts which he showers at a single m 0 . 
ment upon us, really outdoes the lnm'lml- 
handed giants of mythology?” And doubt, 
less, the rest of the Syracusans were hut the 
body of Archimedes’ designs, one soul mov¬ 
ing and governing all; for, laying aside all 
other arms, with his alone they infested the 
Romans, and protected themselves, inline, 
when such terror had seized upon the Ko- 
mans, that, if they did hut see a little rope or 
a piece of wood from the wall, instantly cry¬ 
ing out, that there it was again, Archimedes 
was about to let fly some engine at them, 
they turned their backs and fled, Marcellus 
desisted from conflicts and assaults, putting 
all his hope in a long siege. Yet Archimedes 
possessed so high a spirit, so profound a soul, 
and such treasures of scientific knowledge, 
that though these inventions had now ob¬ 
tained him the renown of more than human 
sagacity, he yet would not deign to leave 
behind him any commentary or writing on 
such subjects ; hut, repudiating as sordid 
and ignoble the whole trade of engineering, 
and every sort of art that lends itself to mere 
use and profit, he placed his whole affection 
and ambition in those purer speculations 
where there can be lto reference to the vulgar 
needs of life ; studies, the superiority of 
which to all others is unquestioned, ami in 
which the only doubt can he, whether the 
beauty and grandeur of the subjects exam¬ 
ined, or the precision and cogency of the 
methods and means of proof, most deserve 
our admiration. It is not possible to find in 
all geometry more difficult and intricate 
Questions, or more simple and lucid explana¬ 
tions. Some ascribe this to his natural 
genius ; while others think that incredible 
effort and toil produced these, to all appear¬ 
ances, easy and unlabored results. No 
amount of investigation of yours would suc¬ 
ceed in attaining the proof, and yet, once 
seen, you immediately believe you would 
have discovered it; by so smooth and so 
rapid a path he leads you to the conclusion 
required. And thus it ceases to be incredi¬ 
ble that (as is commonly told of him), the 
charm of his familiar and domestic Siren 
made him forget his food and neglect lus 
person, to that degree that when he was oc¬ 
casionally carried by absolute violence tc 
bathe or have his body anointed, he used tc 
trace geometrical figures in the ashes of the 
fire, and diagrams in the oil on his body 
being in a state of entire preoccupation, ami 
in the truest sense, divine possession v 
his love and deljght in science. His discov- 
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pries were numerous and admirable ; but he 
is said to have requested his friends and 
relations that when he was dead, they would 
lilace over his tomb a sphere containing a 
cylinder, inscribing it with the ratio which 
tiie containing solid bears to the contained. 

Such was Archimedes, who now showed 
himself, and so far as lay in him, the city 
also, invincible. While the siege continued, 
Marcellus took Megara, one of the earliest 
founded of the Greek cities in Sicily, and 
capturing also the camp of Hippocrates at 
Acilie, killed above eight thousand men, 
having attacked them whilst they were en¬ 
gaged in forming their fortifications. He 
overran a great part of Sicily ; gained over 
many towns from the Carthaginians, and 
overcame all that dared to encounter him. 
As the siege went on, one Damippus, a La¬ 
cedemonian, putting to sea in a ship from 
Syracuse, was taken. When the Syracu¬ 
sans much desired to redeem this man, and 
there were many meetings and treaties about 
the matter betwixt them and Marcellus, he 
had opportunity to notice a tower into which 
a body of men might be secretly introduced, 
as the wall near to it was not difficult to sur¬ 
mount, and it was itselt carelessly guarded. 
Coming often thither, and entertaining con¬ 
ferences about the release of Damippus, he 
had pretty well calculated the height of the 
tower, and got ladders prepared. The Sy¬ 
racusans celebrated a feast to Diana'; this 
juncture of time,when they were given up en¬ 
tirely to wine and sport, Marcellus laid hold 
of, and, before the citizens perceived it, not 
fOnl.V possessed himself of the tower, but, be¬ 
fore the break of day, filled the wall around 
with soldiers, and made his way into the 
Ilexapyluin. The Syracusans now begin¬ 
ning to stir, and to be alarmed at the tumult, 
he ordered the trumpets everywhere to 
sound, and thus frightened them all into 
night, as if all parts of the city were already 
won, though the most fortified, and the fair¬ 
est, and most ample quarter was still un- 
gauied. It is called Acradina, and was di¬ 
vided by a wall from the outer city, one 
part of which they call Neapolis, the other 
fyeha. Possessing himself of these, Mar¬ 
ti a 8 ’ a ^ out break of day, entered through 
the Hexapylum, all his officers congratula- 
"jg him. But looking down from the higher 
j laces upon the beautiful and spacious city 
“ low, he is said to have wept much, com¬ 
miserating the calamity that hung over it, 
when his thoughts represented to him, how 
' tsinal and foul the face of the city would in 
I* 10ura be, when plundered and sacked 
I y ™ e soldiers. For among the officers of 
i’ s arm y there was not one man that durst 
'“uy the plunder of the city to the soldiers’ 

1 nay, many were instant that it 
Quid be set on fire and laid level to the 
ground : but this Marcellus would not listen 
Yet he granted, out with great unwill- j 


ingness ahd reluctance, that the money and 
slaves should be made prey; giving orders, 
at the same time, that none should violate 
any free person, nor kill, misuse, or make a 
slave of any of the Syracusans. Though he 
had used this moderation, he still esteemed 
the condition of that city to be pitiable, and, 
even amidst the congratulations ami joy, 
showed his strong feelings of sympathy and 
commiseration at seeing all the riches ac¬ 
cumulated during a long felicity, now dis¬ 
sipated in an hour. For it is related, that 
no less prey and plunder was taken here, 
than afterward in Carthage. For not long 
after, they obtained also the plunder of the 
other parts of the city, which were taken by 
treachery; leaving nothing untouched but 
the king's money, which was brought into 
the public treasury. But nothing afflicted 
Marcellus so much as the death of Archime¬ 
des ; who was then, as fate would have it, 
intent upon working out some problem by a 
diagram, and having fixed his mind alike 
and his eyes upon the subject of his specu¬ 
lation, he never noticed the incursion of the 
Romans, nor that the city was taken, in 
tin's transport of study ami contemplation, a 
soldier, unexpectedly coming up to him, 
commanded him to follow to Marcellus ; 
which he declining to do before he had 
worked out his problem’to a demonstrat ion, 
the soldier, enraged, drew his sword and rail 
him through. Others write, that a Homan 
soldier, running upon him with a drawn 
sword, offered to kill him ; and that Ar¬ 
chimedes, looking hack, earnestly besought 
him to hold his hand a little while, that, he 
might not leave what he was then at work 
upon inconclusive and imperfect ; but 
soldier, nothing moved by Ins entreaty, in¬ 
stantly killed him. Others again relate, that 
as Archimedes was carrying to Mareellu* 
mathematical instruments, dials, spheres, 
and angles, by which the magnitude of the 
sun might he measured to tin; sight, some 
soldiers seeing him, and thinking that he 
carried gold in a vessel, slew him. Certain 
it is, that his death was very afflicting to Mar¬ 
cellos; and that Marcellus ever after re¬ 
garded him that killed him as a murderer ; 
and that he sought for his kindred and 
honored them witii signal favors. 

Indeed, foreign nations had held the Ro¬ 
mans to be excellentsoldiers and formidable in 
battle ; but they had hitherto given no mem¬ 
orable example of gentleness, or humanity, 
or civil virtue ; and Marcellus seems first to 
have shown to the Greeks,that his countrymen 
were most illustrious for their justice. For 
such was his moderation to all with whom he 
iiad any thing to do, and such his benignity 
also to many cities and private men, that, if 
any thing hard or severe was decreed concern¬ 
ing the people of Enna, Megara, or Syracuse, 
the blame was thought to belong rather to 
those upon whom the storm fell, than to 
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those who brought it upon them. * One ex¬ 
ample of many I will commemorate. In 
Sicily there is a town called Engyium, not 
indeed great, but very ancient and ennobled 
by the presence of the goddesses, called the 
Mothers. The temple, they say, was built 
, by the Cretans; and they show some spears 
and brazen helmets, inscribed with the 
names of Meriones, and ( with the same 
spelling as in Latin ) of Ulysses, who conse¬ 
crated them to the goddesses. This city 
highly favoring the party of the Carthagin¬ 
ians, Nicias, the most eminent of the 
citizens, counselled them to go over to the 
Romans; to that end acting freely and open¬ 
ly in harangues to their assemblies, arguing 
tlie imprudence and madness of the opposite 
course. They, fearing his power and au¬ 
thority, resolved to deliver him in bonds to 
the Carthaginians. Nicias, detecting the 
design, and seeing that his person was se¬ 
cretly kept in watch, proceeded to speak ir¬ 
religiously to the vulgar of the Mothers, 
and showed many signs of disrespect, as if 
he denied and contemned the received 
opinion of the presence of those goddesses ; 
his enemies the while rejoicing, that he, of 
his own accord, sought the destruction hang¬ 
ing over his head. When they were just 
now about to lay hands upon him, an assem¬ 
bly was held, and here Nicias, making a 
speech to the people concerning some affair 
then under deliberation, in the midst of his 
address, cast himself upon the ground ; and 
soon after, while amazement ( as usually 
happens on such surprising occasions ) held 
the assembly immovable, raising and turn¬ 
ing his head round, he began in a trembling 
Ifeid deep tone, but by degrees raised and 
sharpened his voice. . When he saw the 
whole theatre struck with horror and silence, 
throwing otf his mantle and rending his 
tunic, he leaps up half naked, and runs 
towards the door, crying out aloud that he 
was driven by the wrath of the Mothers. 
When no man durst, out of religious fear, 
lay hands upon him or stop him, but all gave 
way before him, he ran out of the gate, not 
omitting any shriek or gesture of men pos¬ 
sessed and mad. Ilis wife, conscious of his 
counterfeiting, and privy to his design, tak¬ 
ing her children with her, first cast herself 
as a suppliant before the temple of the god¬ 
desses ; then, pretending to seek her wan¬ 
dering husband, no man hindering her, went' 
out of the town in safety ; and by this means 
they all escaped to Marcelius at Syracuse. 
After many other such affronts offered him 
by the men of Engyium, Marcelius, having 
taken them all prisoners and cast them into 
bonds, was preparing to inflict upon them 
the last punishment; wheu Nicias, with 
tears in his eyes, addressed himself to hyn. 
In fine, casting himself at Marcellus’s feet, 
and deprecating for his citizens, he begged 
most earnestly their lives, chiefly those of 


his enemies. Marcelius, relenting, set them 
all at liberty, and rewarded Nicias with am¬ 
ple lands and rich presents. This history 
recorded by Posidonius the philosopher. " 
Marcelius, at length recalled by the people 
of Rome to the immediate war at home to 
illustrate his triumph, and adorn the city 
carried away with him a great number of 
the most beautiful ornaments of Syracuse. 
Eor, before that, Rome neither had*, nor 
had seen, any of those fine and exquisite 
rarities; nor was anv pleasure taken in 
graceful and elegant pieces of workmanship. 
Stuffed with barbarous arms and spoils 
stained with blood, and everywhere crowned 
with triumphal memorials and trophies, she 
was no pleasant or delightful spectacle for 
the eyes of peaceful or refined spectators: 
but, as Epaminondas named the fields of 
Bceotia the stage of Mars; and Xenophon 
called Ephesus the workhouse of war; so 
in my judgment, may you call Rome, at 
that time, (to use the words of Pindar,) ■■ the 
precinct of the peaceless Mars.” Whence 
Marcelius was more popular with the people 
in general, because he had adorned the city 
with beautiful objects that had all the 
charms of Grecian grace and symmetry; 
but Fabius Maximus, who neither touched 
nor brought away any thing of this kind 
from Tarentum, when he had taken it, was 
more approved of by the elder men. He 
carried off the money and valuables, but 
forbade the statues to be moved; adding, 119 
it is commonly related, “Let us leave to the 
Tarentines these offended gods.” They 
blamed Marcelius, first, for placing the city 
in an invidious position, as it seemed new 
to celebrate victories and lead processions of 
triumph, not only over men, hut also over 
the gods as captives; then, that he had 
diverted to idleness, and vain talk about 
curious arts and artificers, the common 
people, which, bred up in wars and agricul¬ 
ture, had never tasted of luxury and sloth, 
and, as Euripides said of Hercules, had been 

Rude, unrefined, only for great things good, 

so that now they misspent much of their 
time in examining and criticizing trifles. 
And yet, notwithstanding this reprimand. 
Marcelius made it liis glory to the Greeks 
themselves, that he had taught his ignorant 
countrymen to esteem and admire the ele¬ 
gant and wonderful productions of Greece- 

But when the envious opposed his being 
brought triumphant into the city, because 
there were some relics of the war in Sicily, 
and a third triumph would be looked upon 
with jealousy, he gave way. He triumphed 
upon the Alban mount, and thence entered 
the city in ovation, as it is called in Latin. > u 
Greek eua; but in this ovation he was 
neither carried in a chariot, nor crowned 
with laurel, nor ushered by trumpets sound* 
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in<r but went afoot with shoes on, many 
flutes or pipes sounding in concert, while he 
p issed along, wearing a garland of myrtle, 
Iti a peaceable aspect, exciting rather love 
and respect than fear. Whence I am, by 
conjecture, led to think that, originally, the 
difference observed betwixt ovation and 
triumph did not depend upon the greatness 
of the achievements, but the manner of 
performing them. For they who, having 
fought a set battle, and slain the enemy, 
returned victors, led that martial, terrible 
triumph, and, as the ordinary custom then 
was, in lustrating the army, adorned the 
arms and the soldiers with a great deal of 
laurel. But they who, without force, by 
colloquy, persuasion, and reasoning, had 
done the business, to these captains custom 
gave the honor of the unmilitary and fes¬ 
tive ovation. For the pipe is the badge of 
peace, and myrtle the plant of Venus, who 
more than the rest of the gods and goddesses 
abhors force and war. It is called ovjition, 
not, as most think, from the Greek euusmus, 
because they act it with shouting and cries 
of h'.ua: for so do they also the proper 
triumphs. The Greeks have wrested the 
word to their own language, thinking that 
this honor, also, must have some connection 
with Bacchus, who in Greek has the titles 
of Kuius and Thriambus. But the tiling is 
otherwise. For it was the custom for,com¬ 
manders, in their triumph, to immolate an 
ox, but in their ovation, a sheep: hence 
they named it Ocation, from the Latin nvis. 
It is worth observing, how exactly opposite 
-he sacrifices appointed by the Spartan 
legislator are, to those of the Romans. For 
al Lacedaemon, a captain, who had per¬ 
formed the work he undertook by cunning, 
or courteous treaty, on laying down his 
command immolated an ox; he that did the 
business by battle, offered a cook ; the Lace- 
larnionians, though most warlike, thinking 
an exploit performed by reason and wisdom, 
lo *”■ more excellent and more congruous to 
man, than one effected by mere force and 
courage. Which of the two is to he pre¬ 
ferred, I leave to the determination of 
others. 

Marcellus being the fourth time consul, 
ms enemies suborned the Syracusans to 
mine to Rome to accuse him, and to com- 
I’lain that they had suffered indignities and 
wrongs, contrary to the conditions granted 
‘hem. It happened that Marcellus was in 
■be capitol offering sacrifice when the Syra¬ 
cusans petitioned the senate, yet sitting, 
bat they might have leave to accuse him 
Mm present their grievances. Marcellus’s 
colleague, eager to protect him in his absence, 
them out of the court. But Marcellus 
Mmself came as soon as he heard of it. 
!V 'm first, in bis curule chair as consul, he 
“e[erred to the senate the cognizance of 
vuer matters; but when these were, trans¬ 


acted, rising from his seat, he passed as a 
private man into the place where the ac¬ 
cused were wont to make their defence, and 
gave free liberty to the Syracusans to im¬ 
peach lifti. But they, struck with conster¬ 
nation by his majesty and confidence, stood 
astonished; and the power of his presence 
now, in his robe of state, appeared far 
more terrible and severe than it had done 
when he was arrayed in armor. Yet reani¬ 
mated at length by Marcellus’s rivals, they 
began their impeachment, and made an 
oration in which pleas of justice mingled 
with lamentation and complaint; the sum 
of which was, that being allies and friends 
of the people of Borne, they -had, notwith¬ 
standing, suffered tilings which other com¬ 
manders had abstained from inflicting upon 
enemies. To this Marcellus answered; that 
they had committed many acts of hostility 
against the people of Rome, and had suf¬ 
fered nothing hut what enemies conquered 
and captured in war, cannot possibly ho 
protected from suffering: that it was their 
own fault they had been made captives, 
because they refused to give ear to iris 
frequent attempts to persuade them by 
gentle means: neither were they forced into 
war by the power of tyrants, but had rather 
chosen the tyrants themselves for the. ex¬ 
press object that they might make war. 
The orations ended, and the Syracusans, 
according to the custom, ha\ ing retired, 
Marcellus left his colleague to ask tho 
sentences, and withdrawing with the Syra¬ 
cusans, staid expecting at the doors of tho 
senate-house; not in the least discomposed 
in spirit, cither with alarm at the accusation, 
or by anger against the Syracusans; hut" 
with perfect calmness and serenity attending 
the issue of the cause. Tho sentences at 
length being all asked, and a decree of tho 
senate made in vindication of Marcellus, 
the Syracusans, with tears flowing from 
their eyes, east themselves at liis knees, 
beseeching him to forgive themselves there 
present, and to he moved by the misery of 
the rest of their city, which would ever ho 
mindful of, and grateful for, his benefits. 
Thus Marcellus, softened by their tears and 
distress, was net only reconciled to tho 
deputies, hut ever afterwards continued to 
find opportunity of doing kindness to tho 
Syracusans. The liberty which he had 
restored to them, and their rights, law% 
and goods that were left, the senate cons 
firmed. Upon which account the Syracu¬ 
sans, besides other signal honors, made a 
law, that if Marcellus should at any time 
come into Sicily, or any of his ]s>sterity, 
the Syracusans should wear garlands and 
offer public sacrifice to the gods. 

After this he moved against Hannibal. 
And whereas the other consuls and com¬ 
manders, since the defeat received at Canne, 
had all made use of the same policy against 
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Hannibal, namely to decline coming to a bat¬ 
tle with him ; and none had had the courage 
to encounter him in the field, and put them¬ 
selves to the decision by the sword ; Marcel- 
lus entered upon the opposite course, think¬ 
ing that Italy would be destroyed by the 
very delay by which they looked to wear out 
Hannibal; and that Fabius, who, adhering 
to his cautious policy, waited to see the war 
extinguished, while Rome itself meantime 
wasted away, (like tiinid physicians, who, 
dreading to administer remedies, stay wait¬ 
ing, and believe that what is the decay of 
the patient’s strength is the decline of the 
disease,) was not taking a right course to 
heal the sickness of his country. And first, 
the great cities of the Samnites, which had 
revolted, came into his power; in which he 
found a large quantity of corn and money, 
and three thousand of Hannibal’s soldiers, 
that were left for the defence. After this, 
the proconsul Cnaius Fulvius with eleven 
tribunes of the soldiers being slain in Apu¬ 
lia, and the greatest part of the army also at 
the same time cut off, he dispatched letters 
to Rome, and bade the people be of good 
courage, for that he was now upon the march 
against Hannibal, to turn his triumph into 
sadness. On these letters being read, Livy 
writes, that the people were not only not 
encouraged, but more discouraged, than 
before. For the danger, they thought, was 
but the greater in proportion as Marcellus 
was of more value than Fulvius. He, as he 
had written, advancing into the territories of 
the Lucanians, came up to him at Numistro, 
and, the enemy keeping himself upon the 
hills, pitched his camp in a level plain, and 
the next day drew forth his army in order for 
fight. Nor did Hannibal refuse the chal¬ 
lenge. They fought lcJng and obstinately on 
both sides, victory yet seeming undecided, 
when, after three hours conflict, night hardly 
parted them. The next day, as soon as the 
sun was risen, Marcellus again brought forth 
his troops, and ranged them among the dead 
bodies of the slain, challenging Hannibal to 
solve the question by another trial. When 
he dislodged and drew off, Marcellus gather¬ 
ing up the spoils of the enemies, and bury¬ 
ing the bodies of his slain soldiers, closely- 
followed him. And though Hannibal often 
used stratagems, and laid ambushes to en¬ 
trap Marcellus, yet he never could circum¬ 
vent him. By skirmishes, meantime, in all 
of which he was superior, Marcellus gained 
himself such high repute, that, when the 
time of the Comitia at Rome was near at 
hand, the senate thought fit rather to recall 
the other consul from Sicily, than to with¬ 
draw Marcellus from his conflict with Hanni¬ 
bal; and on his arrival they bid him name 
Quintus Fulvius dictator. For the dictator 
is-created neither, by the people, nor by the 
senate ; but the consul or the praetor, before 
the popular assembly, pronounces him to be 


dictator, whom he himself chooses. Hence 
he is called dictator, dicere meaning to I;aiI , 
Others say that he is named dictator be' 
cause his word is a law, and he orders what 
he pleases, without submitting it to the vote 
For the Romans call the orders of main,! 
trates, Edicts. 

And now because Marcellus’s colleague 
who was recalled from Sicily, had a mind to 
name another man dictator, and would not 
be forced to change his opinion, he sailed 
away by night back to Sicily. So the com- 
mon people made an order, that Quintus 
Fulvius should be chosen dictator: and tli- 
senate, by an express, commanded Marcellus 
to nominate him. He obeying proclaimed 
him dictator according to the order of the 
people ; but the office of proconsul was con¬ 
tinued to himself for a year. And having 
arranged with Fabius Maximus, that while 
he besieged Tarentum, he himself would, 
by following Hannibal and drawing him uj 
and down, detain him from coming to the 
relief of the Tarentines, he overtook him at 
Canusium : and as Hannibal often shifted 
his camp, and still declined the combat. In 
everywhere sought to engage him. At last 
pressing upon him while encamping by light 
skirmishes he provoked him to a battle 
but night again divided them in the verj 
heat of the conflict. The next day Marcel 
lus again showed himself in arms, am 
brought up his forces in array. Hannibal 
ill extreme grief, called his Carthaginian: 
together to an harangue : and vehement!; 
prayed them, to fight today worthily of ai 
their former successes ; “For you see,” sab 
he, “ how, after such great victories, w 
have not liberty to respire, nor to repo* 
ourselves, though victors ; unless we driv 
this man back.” Then the two armies join 
ing battle, fought fiercely ; when the even 
of an untimely movement showed Marcellu 
to have been guilty of an error. The righ 
w ing being hard pressed upon, hecommam 
ed one of the legions to be brought up to tli 
front. This change disturbing the ana 
and posture of the legions, gave the victor 
to the enemies ; and there fell two thoi 
sand seven hundred Romans. Marcellu 
after he had retreated into his camp, callc 
his soldiers together; “I see,” said h' 
“many Roman arms and bodies, but 1 st 
not so much as one Roman.” To their cl 
treaties for his pardon, he returned a refus 
while they remained beaten, but promised 
to give it so soon as they should overcome 
and he resolved to bring them into the lie 
again the next day, that the fame of the 
victory might arrive at Rome before that 
their flight. Dismissing the assembly, ; 
commanded barley instead of wheat to : 
given to those companies that had turn 
their backs. These rebukes were so bitt 
to the soldiers, that though a great numl 
of them were grievously wounded, yet th 
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relate there was not one to whom the gen- the Flaminian circus, into which place the 
eral’s oration was not more painful and people had assembled themselves, Bibulus 
smarting than his wounds. rose and accused him. Marcellus himself 

The day breaking, a scarlet toga, the sign answered, briefly and simply: but the first 
of instant battle, was displayed. The coin- and most approved men of the city spoke 
panics marked with ignominy, begged they largely and in high terms, very freely ad- 
Jni'dit be posted in the foremost place, and vising the people not to show themselves* 
obtained their request. Then the tribunes worse judges than the enemy, condemning 
bring forth the rest of the forces, and draw Marcellus of timidity, from whom alone of 
(hem up. On news of which, “ O strange!” all their captains the enemy fled, and as per- 
p; ,i,l Hannibal, “ what will you do with this petually endeavored to avoid fighting with 
man, who can bear neither good nor bad for- him, as to fight with others. When they 
tune? He is the only man who neither suf- made an end of speaking, the accuser's hopo 
f,. r s us to rest when he is victor, nor rests to obtain judgment so far deceived him, that 
himself when he is overcome. We shall Marcellus was not only absolved, but the 
have, it seems, perpetually to fight with him ; fifth time created consul, 
as in good success his confidence, and in ill No sooner had he entered upon this consu- 
SUCCC8S his shame, still urges him to some late, but he suppressed a great commotion in 
further enterprise? ” Then the armies en- Etruria, that had proceeded near to revolt, 
paged. When the fight was doubtful, Ilan- and visited anil quieted the cities. Then, 
nibal commanded the elephants to be brought when the dedication of the temple, which lie 
into the first battalion, and to be driven upon had vowed out of his Sicilian spoils to Honor 
the van of the Romans. When the beasts, and Virtue, was objected to by the priests, 
trampling upon many, soon caused disorder, because they denied that one temple could 
Flavius, a tribune of soldiers, snatching an be lawfully dedicated to two gods, he began to 
ensign, meets them, and wounding the first adjoin another to it, resenting the priests’ 
elephant with the spike at the bottom of the opposition, and almost converting the tiling 
ensign staff, puts him to flight. The beast into an omen. And, truly, many other 
turned round upon the next, and drove back prodigies also affrighted him ; some temples 
both him and the rest that followed. Mar- had been struck with lightning, and in 
cellus, seeing this, pours in his horse with Jupiter’s temple mice had gnawed the gold ; 
great force upon the elephants, and upon the it was reported also, that an ox had spoke, 
enemy disordered bj their flight. The horse, anil that a boy had been bom with a head 
making a fierce impression, pursued the like an elephant’s. All which prodigies had 
Carthaginians home to their camp,‘while the indeed been attended to, but due reeoncilia- 
elephinits, wounded, and running upon their tion had not been obtained from tile gods, 
'own party, caused a considerable slaughter. The aruspices therefore detained him at 
It is said, more than eight thousand were Rome, glowing and burning with desire to 
slain : of the Roman army three thousand, return to the war. For no man was ever 
and almost all wounded. This gave llanni- inflamed with so great desire of any thing, 
hal opportunity to retire in the silence of as was he to tight a battle with Hannibal. It 
the night, and to remove to greater distance was the subject of his dreams in the night, 
from Marcellus ; who was kept from pursu- the topic of all his consultations with his 
ing by the number of his wounded men, and friends and familiars, nor did he present to 
removed, hy gentle marches, into Campania, the gods any other wish, but that he might 
and spent the summer at Sinuessa, engaged meet Hannibal in the field. And I think, 
in restoring them. that, he would most gladly have set upon him, 

Rut as Hannibal, having disentangled with both armies environed within a single 
himself from Marcellus, ranged with his camp. Had he not been even loaded with 
army round about the country, and wasted honors, and had lie not given proofs ill many 
Italy free from all fear, at Rome Marcellus ways of his maturity of judgment and of pru- 
"as evil spoken of. His detractors induced deuce equal to that of any coinfnander, you 
I’uhlieitis Bibulus, tribune of the people, an might have said, that he was agitated by a 
eloquent and violent man, to undertake his youthful ambition, above what became a man 
accusation. He, by assiduous harangues, of that age : for he had passed the sixtieth 
prevailed upon the people to withdraw from year of his life when he began his fifth con- 
Marcellus the command of the army ; “See- sulship. 

mg that Marcellus,” said he, “ after brief The sacrifices having been offered, and 
exercise in the war, has withdrawn as it all that belonged to the propitiation of the 
might be from the wrestling ground to the gods performed, according to the prescription 
"arm baths to refresh himself.’ Marcellus, of the diviners, he at last with his colleague 
on hearing this, appointed lieutenants over went forth to carry on the war. He tried 
ms camp, and hasted to Rome to refute the all possible means to provoke Hannibal, who 
charge* against him : and there found reudy at that time had a standing camp betwixt 
brawn up an impeachment consisting of Bantia and Venusia. Hannibal declined an 
these calumnies. At the day prefixed, in engagement, but having obtained intelli- 
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gence that some troops were on their way to 
the town of Locri Epizephyrii, placing an 
ambush under the little hill of JPetelia, he 
slew two thousand five hundred soldiers. 
This incensed Marcellus to revenge; and he 
therefore moved nearer Hannibal. Betwixt 
the two camps was a little hill, a tolerably 
secure post, covered with wood; it had steep 
descents on either side, and there were 
springs of water seen trickling down. This 
mace was so fit and advantageous, that the 
Romans wondered that Hannibal, who had 
come thither before them, had not seized 
upon it, but had left it to the enemies. But 
to him the place had seemed commodious 
indeed for a camp, but yet more commodious 
for an ambuscade; and to that use he chose 
to put it. So in the wood and the hollows 
he hid a number of archers and spearmen, 
confident that the commodiousness of the 
place would allure the Romans. Nor was 
he deceived in his expectation. For present¬ 
ly in the Roman camp they talked and 
disputed, as if they had all been captains, 
how the place ought to be seized, and what 
great advantage they should thereby ggin 
upon the enemies, chiefly if they transferred 
their camp thither, at any rate, if they 
strengthened the place with a fort. Mar¬ 
cellus resolved to go, with a few horse, to 
view it. Having called a diviner he pro¬ 
ceeded to sacrifice. In the first victim the 
aruspex showed him the liver without a 
head; in the second the head appeared of 
unusual size, and all the other indications 
highly promising. When these seemed suffi¬ 
cient to free them from the dread of the 
former, the diviners declared, that they 
were. all the more terrified by the latter: 
because entrails too fair ami promising, 
when they appear after others that are 
maimed and monstrous, render the change 
doubtful and suspicious. But 

Nor fire nor brazen wall can keep out fate; 
as Pindar observes. Marcellus, therefore, 
taking with him his colleague Crispinus, and- 
his son, a tribune of soldiers, with two hun¬ 
dred and twenty horse at most, (among 
whom there was not one Roman, but all were 
Etruscans, except forty Fregellans, of whose 
courage and fidelity he had on all occasions 
received full proof,) goes to view the place. 
The hill was covered with woods all over ; 
on the top of it sat a scout concealed from 
the sight of the enemy, but having the Ro¬ 
man camp exposed to his view, 0 pon signs 
received from him, the men that were placed 
in ambush, stirred not till Marcellus came 
near; and then all starting up in an instant, 
and encompassing him from all sides, attack¬ 
ed him with darts, struck about and wound¬ 
ed the backs of those that fled, and pressed 
upon those who resisted. These were the 
forty Fregellans. For though the EtruscanB 
fled in the very beginning of the fight, the 


Fregellans formed themselves into a ri 
bravely defending the consuls, till Crispin,,^’ 
struck with two darts, ttirned his horse to ft ’ 
away ; and Marcellus’s side was run through 
with a, lance with a broad head. Then t)' 
Fregellans, also, the few that remained alive 
leaving the fallen consul, and rescuin'? 
young Marcellus, who also was wounded'’ 
got into the camp by flight. There were 
slain not much above forty ; five lictors and 
eighteen horsemen came alive into t],„ 
enemy’s hands. Crispinus also died of his 
wounds a few days after. Such a disaster 
as the loss of both consuls in a single engage¬ 
ment, was one that had never before bei'aih-ii 
the Romans. 

Hannibal, little valuing the other events, 
so soon as he was told of Marcelius’s death’ 
immediately hasted to the hill. Viewing 
the body, and continuing for some time to 
observe its strength and shape, he allowed 
not a word to fall from him expressive 
of the least pride or arrogancy, nor did 
he show in his countenance aiiy sign of 
gladness, as another perhaps would have 
done, when his fierce and troublesome 
enemy had been taken away ; but amazed 
by so sudden and unexpected an end, 
taking off nothing but his ring, gave order 
to have the body properly clad and adorn¬ 
ed and honorably burned. The relics put 
into a silver urn, w ith a crown of gold to cover 
it, lie sent back to his son. But some of the 
Numidians setting upon those that were 
carrying the urn, took it from them by force, 
and east away the bones ; which being told 
to Hannibal, “It is impossible, it seems" 
then,” lie said, “ to do any thing against 
the will of God 1 ” He punished the Nu¬ 
midians ; but took no further care of sending 
or re-collecting the bones ; conceiving that 
Marcellus so fell, and so lay unburied, by a 
certain fate. So Cornelius Nepos and Va- 
erius Maximus have left upon record : but 
Livy and Augustus Caesar affirm, that the 
urn was brought to his son, and honored 
with a magnificent funeral. Besides the 
monuments raised for him at Rome, there 
was dedicated to his memory at Catana in 
Sicily, an ample wrestling place called alter 
him ; statues and pictures, out of those he took 
from Syracuse, were set up in 8ainothrace.it* 
the temple of the gods, named Cabiri, and in 
that of Minerva at Lindus, where also there 
was a statue of him says Posidonius, with 
the following inscription :— 

This was.O stranger, once Rome’s star divine, 

Claudius Marcellus of an ancient line ; 

To fight her wars seven times her consul made, 

Low In the dust her enemies he laid. 

The writer of the inscription has added to 
Marcellus's five consulates, his two procon¬ 
sulates. His progeny continued in high hon¬ 
or even down to Marcellus, son of Octavia. 
sister of Augustus, whom she bore to her 
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. V. rains Marcellas ; and who died, a 
hU 8 J ,a ^om Tn the year of his sedileship, 
bavfnf^ot long before married Char's 


daughter. His mother, Octavia, dedicated 
the library to his honor and memory, and 
Csesar, the theatre which bears his name. 


COMPARISON OF PELOPIDAS WITH MARCELLUS. 


These are the memorable things I have 
found in historians, concerning Marcellus 
and l’elopidas. Betwixt which two great 
men, though in natural character and man¬ 
ners they nearly resembled each other, be¬ 
cause both were valiant and diligent, daring 
ami high-spirited, there was yet some diver¬ 
sity ill the one point, that Marcellus in many 
cities which he reduced under his power, 
committed great slaughter ; but Epaminondas 
•tml l’elopidas never after any victory put men 
t» death, or reduced citizens to slavery. And 
wo are told,too, that the Thebans would not, 
had these been present, have taken the meas¬ 
ures they did, against the Orchomeniaiis. 
Marcelius’s exploits against the Gauls are ad¬ 
mirable and ample; when, accompanied by 
a few horse, he defeated and put to flight a 
vast number of horse and foot together, (an 
action you cannot easily in historians find to 
have been done by any other captain,) and 
took their king prisoner. To which honor 
Pelopidas aspired, blit did not attain; lie was 
killed by the tyrant in the attempt. But to 
these you may perhapsoppo.se those two most 
glorious battles at Leu- tra and Tegyrae ; and 
we have no statement of any achievement of 
'Marcellus, by stealth or ambuscade, such 
as were those of Pelopidas, when he returned 
from exile, and killed the tyrants at'I hebos ; 
which, indeed, may claim to be called the 
first in rank of all achievements ever per¬ 
formed by secresy and cunning. Hannibal 
was, indeed, a most formidable enemy for 
the Romans; but so for that matter were the 
Lacedaemonians for the Thebans. And that 
these were, in the fights of Leuctra and 
Tegyrae, beaten and put to flight by Pelopi¬ 
das, is confessed ; whereas, Polybius writes, 
that Hannibal was never so much as once 
vanquished by Marcellus, but remained in¬ 
vincible in all encounters, til! Scipio came. 

1 myself, indeed, have followed rather Livy, 
tVesar, Cornelius Nepos, and, among the 
Creeks, king Juba, in stating that the troops 
of Hannibal were in some encounters routed 
and put to flight by Marcellus ; but certainly 
thes defeats conduced little to the sum of 
the war. It would seem as if they had been 
merely feints of some sort on the part of the 
Carthaginians. What was Indeed truly and 
rf 'allv admirable was. that the Romans, after 
the defeat of so many armies, the slaughter 
of so many captains, and, in fine, the con¬ 
fusion of almost the whole Roman empire, 


gage in new battles. And Marcellus was 
the one man who overcame the great and in¬ 
veterate fear and dread, and revived, raised, 
and confirmed the spirits of the soldiers to 
that degree of emulation and bravery, that 
would not let them easily yield the victory, 
but made them contend for it to the hist, I? or 
the same men, whom continual defeats had 
accustomed to think themselves happy, if 
they could but save themselves by running 
from Hannibal, were by him taught to es¬ 
teem it base and ignominious to return safe 
but unsuccessful ; to be ashamed to confess 
that they had yielded one step in the ter¬ 
rors of the fight ; and to grieve to extremity 
if they were not victorious. 

•in short, as Pelopidas was never overcome 
in any battle, where himself was present 
and commanded in chief, and as Marcellus 
gained more victories than any of his con¬ 
temporaries, truly he that could not be easily 
overcome, considering his many successes, 
may fairly be compared with him who 
was undefeated. Marcellus took Syracuse ; 
whereas Pelopidas was frustrated of his hope 
of capturing Sparta. But in my judgment 
it was more difficult to advance his stand¬ 
ard even to the walls of Sparta, and to 
be the first of mortals that ever passed the 
river Kurotas in arms, than it was to reduce 
Sicily ; unless, indeed, we say that that ad¬ 
venture is with more of right to be attribu¬ 
ted to Epaminondas, as was also the Leuc- 
trian battle ; whereas Marcellus’s renown, 
and the glory of his brave actions came en¬ 
tire and undiminished to him alone, tor 
he alone took Syracuse ; and without Ins 
colleague’s help defeated the Gauls, and, 
when all others declined, alone, without one 
companion, ventured to engage with Hanni¬ 
bal; and changing the aspect of the war 
first showed the example of daring to attack 

him. - 

I cannot commend the death of either ot 
these great men; the suddenness and strange¬ 
ness of their ends gives me a feeling rather 
of pain and distress. Hannibal has my ad¬ 
miration, who, in so many severe conflicts, 
more than can be reckoned in one day, 
never received so much as one wound, i 
honor Chrysantes also, (in Xenophon s Cy- 
ropajdia,) who, having raised his sword in 
the act of striking his enemy, so soon as a 
retreat was sounded, left him, and retired 
sedately and modestly. Yet the anger which 
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iunion ol almost the whole Roman empire, seua^.j- ---- s„ tha 

"till showed a courage equal to their losses, provoked Pelopidas to pursue revenge in the 
and were as willing as their enemies to en- neat of fight may excuse him. 
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The first thing for a captain is to gain 
Safe victory; the next to be with honour slain, 

as Euripides says. For then he cannot be 
said to suffer death; it is rather to be called 
an action. The very object, too, of Pclopi- 
das’s victory, which consisted in the slaugh¬ 
ter of the tyrant, presenting itself to Tins 
eyes, did not wholly carry him away unad¬ 
visedly : he could not easily expect again to 
have another equally glorious occasion for 
the exercise of his courage, in a noble and 
honorable cause. But Marcellus, when it 
made little to his advantage, and when no 
such violent ardor as present danger natur¬ 
ally calls out transported him to passion, 
throwing himself into danger fell into an 
unexplored ambush ; he, namely, who had 
borne five consulates, led three triumphs, 
won the spoils and glories of kings and vic¬ 
tories, to act the part of a mere scout, or 
sentinel, and to expose all his achievements 
to be trod under foot by the mercenary Span¬ 
iards and Numidians, who sold themselves 
and their lives to the Carthaginians ; so that 
even they themselves felt unworthy, and al¬ 
most grudged themselves the unhoped .for 


[ success of having cut of, among a few Fre 
I gellan scouts, the most valiant, the most no- 
tent, and most renowned of the KoinanT 
Let no man think that we have thus spoken 
out of a design to accuse these noble m en . 
it is merely an expression of frank indigua! 
tion in their own behalf, at seeing them 
thus wasting all their other virtues upon 
that of bravery, and throwing away their 
lives, as if the loss would be only felt by 
themselves, and not by their country, allies 
and friends. ’ 

After Pelopidas’s death, his friends, for 
whom he died, made a funeral for him • 
the enemies, by whom he had been killed) 
made one for Marcellus. A noble and happy 
lot indeed the former; yet there is something 
higher and greater in the admiration ren¬ 
dered by enemies to the virtue that had 
been their own obstacle, than in the grateful 
acknowledgments of friends. Since, in 
the one case, it is virtue alone that challen¬ 
ges itself the honor; while, in the other, it 
may be rather men’s personal profit and ad¬ 
vantage that is the real origin of what they 
do. 


ARISTIDES 


Ahistides, the son of Lysimachus, was 
of the tribe Antiocliis, and township of 
Alopece. As to wealth, statements differ; 
some say he passed his life in extreme pov¬ 
erty, and left behind him two daughters 
whose indigence long kept them unmarried: 
but Demetrius, the Phalerian, in opposition 
to this general report, professes in his Soc¬ 
rates, to know a farm at Phalerum going by 
Aristides’s name, where he was interred ; 
and, as marks of his opulence, adduces first, 
the office of archon eponymus, which he ob¬ 
tained by the lot of the bean ; which was 
confined to the highest assessed families, 
called the Pentacosiomedimni ; second, thfe 
ostracism, which was not usually inflicted on 
the .poorer citizens, but on those of great 
houses, whose station exposed them to envy; 
third and last, that he left certain tripods in 
the temple of Bacchus, offerings for his vic¬ 
tory in conducting the representation of dra¬ 
matic performances, which were even in our 
age still to be seen, retaining this inscrip- 
. tion upon them, “ The tribe Antiochis ob¬ 
tained the victory: Aristides defrayed the 
charges : Archestratus’s play was acted.” 
But this argument, though in appearance 
the strongest, is of the least moment of any. 
For Epaminondas, who all the world knows 
was educated, and lived his whole life, in 
much poverty, and also Plato, the philoso¬ 
pher, exhibited magnificent shoyrs, the one 
an entertainment of flute players, the other 
of dithyrambic singers ; Dion, the Syracu¬ 


san,supplying the expenses of the latter, and 
Pelopidas those of Epaminondas. For good 
men do not allow themselves in any invet¬ 
erate and irreconcilable hostility to receiving 
presents from their friends, but while look- “ 
ing upon those that are accepted to be 
hoarded up and with avaricious intentions, 
as sordid and mean, they do not refuse such 
as, apart from all profit, gratify the pure 
love of honor and magnificence. Panoetins, 
again, shows that Demetrius was deceived 
concerning the tripod by an identity of name. 
For, from the Persian war to the end of the 
Peloponnesian, there are upon rpcord only 
two of the name of Aristides, who defrayed 
the expense of representing plays and 
gained the prize, neither of which was the 
same with the son of Lysimachus; but the 
father of the one was Xenophilus, and the 
other lived at a much later time, as the way 
of writing, which is that in use since the 
time of Euclides, and the addition of the 
name of Archestratus prove, a name which, 
in the time of the Persian war, no writer 
mentions, but which several, during the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war, record as that of a drama¬ 
tic poet. The argument of Panaetius re¬ 
quires to be mdre closely considered. But 
as for the ostracism, every one was liable to 
it, whom his reputation, birth, or eloquence 
raised above the common level ; insomuch 
that even Damon, preceptor to Pericles, was 
thus banished, because he seemed a man ol 
more than ordinary sense. And, moreover, 
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Idomeneug says, that Aristides was not made 
grehon by the lot of the bean, but the free 
election of the people. And if he held the 
office after the battle of Flataea, as Demetrius 
himself has written, it is very probable that 
his great reputation and success in the war, 
made him be preferred for his virtue to an 
office which others received in consideration 
of their wealth. But Demetrius manifestly 
is eager not only to exempt Aristides, but 
Socrates likewise, from poverty, as from a- 
great evil,' telling us that the latter had not 
only a house of his own, but also seventy 
uiinffi put out at interest with Crito. 

Aristides being the friend and supporter 
of that (Jlisthenes, who settled the govern¬ 
ment after the expulsion of the tyrants and 
emulating and admiring Lycurgus, the La¬ 
cedaemonian, above all politicians, adhered 
to the aristocratical principles of govern¬ 
ment; and had Themistocles, son to Neocleg, 
his adversary on the side of the populace. 
Some say that, being boys and bred up to¬ 
gether from their infancy, they were always 
at variance with each other in all their words 
and actions as well serious as playful, and 
that in this their early contention they soon 
made proof of their natural inclinations ; 
the one being ready, adventurous, and 
subtle, engaging readily and eagerly in 
everything; the other of a staid and set¬ 
tled temper, intent on the exercise of justice, 
not admitting any degree of falsity, indeco¬ 
rum, or trickery, no, not so much as at his 
play. Ariston of Chios says the first origin 
of the enmity which rose to so great a 
•height, was a love affair; they were rivals 
for tlie affection of the beautiful Stesilaus 
of Ceos, and were passionate beyond all 
moderation, and did not lay aside their 
animosity when the beauty that had excited 
it passed away; but, as if it had only 
exercised them ill it, immediately carried 
their heats and differences into public 
business. 

Themistocles, therefore, joining an as¬ 
sociation of partisans, fortified himself with 
considerable strength ; insomuch that when 
some one told him that were he impartial, 
he would make a good magistrate ; “1 
wish,” replied he, “ I may never sit on that 
tribunal where^ny friends .shall not plead a 
greater privilege than strangers.” But 
Aristides walked, so to gay, alone on his 
own path in politics, being unwilling, in the 
fisst place, to go along with his associates in 
■11 doing, or to cause them vexation by not 
gratifying their wishes; and, secondly, ob- 
serving that many were encouraged by the 
support they had in their friends to act in¬ 
juriously, he was cautious ; being of opin- 
■pu that the integrity of his words and ac¬ 
tions was the only right security for a good*| 

However, Themistocles making many dan- 
gerous alterations, and withstanding and in¬ 


terrupting him in the whole series of his 
actions, Aristides also was necessitated to 
to set himself against alf Themistocles did, 
partly in self-defence, and partly to impede 
his power from still increasing by the favor 
of the multitude ; esteeming it better to let 
slip some public conveniences, rather than 
that he by prevailing should become power¬ 
ful iu all things. In flue, wheu he once 
had opposed Themistocles in some measures 
that were expedient, and had got the better 
of him, he could not refrain from saying, 
when he left the assembly, that unless they 
sent Themistocles and himself to the bar¬ 
athrum, there could be no safety for Athens. 
Another time, when urging some proposal 
upon the people, though there were much 
opposition and stirring against it, he yet 
was gaining the day ; lint just as the presi¬ 
dent of the assembly was about to put it to 
tlie vote, perceiving by what had been said 
in debate the inexpediency of his advice, ho 
let it fall. Also lie often brought in his * 
bills by other persons, lest Themistocles, 
through party spirit against him, should bo 
any hindrance to tlie good of the public. 

Ill all the vicissitudes of public affairs, 
the constancy lie showed was admirable, 
not being elated with honors, and demean¬ 
ing himself tranquilly and sedately in ad¬ 
versity ; holding the opinion that lie ought 
to offer himself to the service of his country 
without mercenary views and irrespectively 
of any reward, not only of riches, but even 
of glory itself. Hence it came, probably, 
that at the recital of these verses of ASschy- 
lus in the theatre, relating to Amphiaraus, 

For not at seeming just, but being so 

lie aims ; and from his depth >fsoil below 

Harvests of wise and prudent counsels grow, 

the eyes of all the spectators turned on 
Aristides, as if this virtue, iu an especial 
manner, belonged to him. 

lie was a most determined champion for 
justice, not only against feelings of friend¬ 
ship and favor, hut wrath and malice. Thus 
it is reported of him that when prosecuting 
tlie law against one who was his enemy, on 
tlie judges after accusation refusing to hear 
the criminal, end proceeding immediately 
to pass sentence ui>on him, lie rose in haste 
from iiis seat and joined in petition with 
him for a hearing, and that he might enjoy 
tlie privilege of the law. Another tiny), 
when judging between two private persons, 
on the one declaring his adversary had’ 
very much injured Aristides ; “ Tell me 
rather, good friend,” ho said, “ what wrong 
he has done you : for it is your cause, tujt 
my own, which I now sit judge of. ‘Being 
chosen to the charge of the public revenue, 
he made it appear, that not only those of 
his time, but the preceding officers, had 
alienated much treasure, and especially 
Themistocles;— 
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VTeU known he was an able man to be, 

But with his fingers apt to be too free. 

Therefore, Themistocles associating several 
persona against Aristides, and impeaching 
him when he gave in his accounts, caused 
him to be condemned of robbing the public; 
so Idomeneus states; but the best and 
chiefest men of the city much resenting it, 
he was not only exempted from the fine im¬ 
posed upon him, but likewise again called 
to the same employment. Pretending now 
to repent him to his former practice, and 
carrying himself with more remissness, he 
became acceptable to such as pillaged the 
treasury, by not detecting or calling them to 
an exact account. So that those who had 
their fill of the public money began highly to 
applaud Aristides, and sued to the people 
making interest to have him once more 
chosen treasurer. But when they were upon 
the point of election, he reproved the Athe¬ 
nians. “ When I discharged my office well 
’ and faithfully,” said he, “ I was insulted 
and abused; but now that 1 have allowed 
the public thieves in a variety of malprac¬ 
tices, I am considered an admirable patrjot. 

I am more ashamed, therefore, of this pres¬ 
ent honor than of the former sentence; and 
I commiserate your condition, with whom it 
is more praiseworthy to oblige ill men than 
to conserve the revenue of the public.” Say¬ 
ing thus, and proceeding to expose the thefts 
that had been committed, he stopped the 
mouths of those who cried him up and 
vouched for him but gained real and true 
commendation from the best men. 

When Datis, being sent by Darius under 
pretence of punishing the Athenians for 
their burning of Sardis, but in reality to re¬ 
duce the Greeks under his dominion, landed 
at Marathon all (l laid waste the country, 
among the ten commanders appointed by the 
Athenians for the war, Miltiades was of the 
greatest name ; but the second place, both 
for reputation and power, was possessed by 
Aristides: and when his opinion to join bat¬ 
tle was added to that of Miltiades, it did 
much to incline the balance. Every leader 
by his day having tho command in chief 
when it came to Aristides’ turn, he delivered 
it into the hands of Miltiades, showing his 
fellow officers, that it is not dishonorable to 
obey and follow wise and able men, but, on 
the contrary, noble and prudent. So ap¬ 
peasing their rivalry, and bringing them to 
acquiesce in one and the bestadvice, lie con¬ 
firmed Miltiades in the strength of an un¬ 
divided and unmolested authority. For now 
every one, yielding his day of command, 
looked for orders only to him. During the 
fight the main body of the Athenians being 
the hardest put to'it, the barbarians, for a 
long time, making opposition Uiere against 
the tribes Leontis and Autiocliis, Themis¬ 
tocles and Aristides being ranged together, 
fought valiantly ; the one being of the tribe 


Leontis, the other of the Antiochis. ;> 
after they had beaten the barbarians back t! 
their ships, and perceived that they saibl 
not for the isles, but were driven in /,,, ,, 
force of sea and wind towards the country of 
Attica; fearing lest they should take ‘th e 
city, unprovided of defence, they hurried 
away thither with nine tribes, and reach,.,I 
it the same day. Aristides, being left with 
his tribe at Marathon to guard the plhuder 
’and prisoners, did not disappoint the opinion 
they had of him. Amidst the profusion „f 
gold and silver, all sorts of apparel, a „j 
other property, more than can be mentioned, 
that were in the tents and the vessels which 
they had taken, he neither felt the desire to 
meddle with any thing himself, nor suffered 
others to do it; unless it might be some who 
took away any thing unknown to him ; as 
Callias, the torch-bearer, did. One of the 
barbarians, it seems, prostrated himself be¬ 
fore this man, supposing him to be a king 
by bis hair and fillet; and, when he had so 
done, taking him by the hand, showed him 
a great quantity of gold hid in a ditch. Hut 
Callias, most cruel and impious of men, took 
away the treasure, but slew the man, lest lie 
should tell of him. Hence, they say, the comic 
poets gave his family the name of l.uroo- 
pluli, or enriched by the ditch, alluding to 
the place where Callias found the gold. 
Aristides, immediately after this, was nr- 
chon ; although Demetrius, the I’helerian, 
says he held the office a little before lie died 
after the battle of Plataia. But in the 
records of the successors of Xanthippides, ill 
whose year Mardonius was overthrown at' 
l’latica, amongst very many there mentioned, 
there is not so much as one of the same name 
as Aristides ; while immediately after l’lite- 
nippus, during whose term of office they 
obtained the victory of Marathon, Aristides 
is registered. 

Of all his virtues, the common people were 
most affected with his justice, because of its 
continual and common use; and thus al¬ 
though of mean fortune and ordinary birth, 
he possessed himself of the most kingly and 
divine appellation of Just; which kings how¬ 
ever and tyrants have never sought alter; 
but have taken delight to be surnamed be¬ 
siegers of cities,, thunderers, conquerors, or 
eagles again, and hawks; affecting, it seems, 
the reputation which proceeds from power 
and violence, rather than that of virtue. Al¬ 
though the divinity, to whom they desire to 
compare and assimilate themselves, excels, it 
is supposed, in three things, immortality, 
power, and virtue; of which three the noblest 
and divinest is virtue. For the elements and 
vacuum have an everlasting existence; 
earthquakes, thunders, storms, and torrents 
■have great power ; but in justice and equity 
nothing participates except by means of 
reason and the knowledge 6f that which is 
divine. And thus, taking the three varieties 
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f feeling commonly entertained towards was written by the larger number, banished 
♦he deity the sense of his happiuess, fear, for ten years, with the enjoyment of his 
j houor of him, people would seem to estate. As, therefore, they were writing 
think him bleat and happy for his exemption I the names on the sherds, it is reported that 

from death and corruption, to fear and dread an illiterate clownish fellow, giving Arts* 
liiu for his power and dominion, but to love, tides his sherd, supposing him a common 
honor, and adore him for his justice. Yet citizen, begged him to write Aristides upon 
though thus disposed, they covet that immor- it; and he being surprised and asking if 
talitv which our nature is not capable of, and Aristides had ever done hint any injury, 
that power the greatest part of which is at ‘•None at all,” said he, “neither know I 
the disposal of fortune; but give virtue, the' the man; but 1 am tired of hearing him 
oidy divine^good really in our reach, the last everywhere called the .Just.” Aristides, 
place, most unwisely ; since justice makes hearing this, is said" to have made no reply, 
the life of such as are in prosperity, power, but returned the sherd with his own name 
and authority the lifeof agod, and injustice inscribed. At his departure from the city, 
turns it to that of a beast. lifting up his hands to heaven, he made a 

Aristides, therefore, had at first the for- prayer, (the reverse, it would seem, of that 
tune to be beloved for this surname, but at of Achilles,) that the Athenians might 
length envied. Especially when Themisto- never have any occasion which should oon- 
cles spread a rumor amongst the people, that, strain them to remember Aristides, 
by determining and judging all matters pri- Nevertheless, three years after, when Xer- 
vately, he had destroyed the courts of judica- xe.s marched through Thessaly and Hicotia 
ture, and was secretly making way for a into the. country of Attica, repealing the 
monarchy in his own person, without the as- law, they decreed the return of the ban- 
sistance of guards, jjoreover, the spirit of ished: ehielly fearing Aristides, lest, joining 
the people, now grown high, and confident himself to the enemy, he should corrupt 
with their late victory, naturally entertained and bring over manv of his fellow-citizens 
feelings of dislike to all of more than coin- to the party of the barbarians; much mis- 
inou fame and reputation. Coming together, taking the man, who, already before the 
therefore, from all parts into the city, they decree, was exerting himself to excite and 
banished Aristides by the ostracism, giving encourage the Greeks to the defence of their 
their jealousy of his reputation the name of liberty. And afterwards, when Thcmisto- 
fear of tyranny. For ostracism was not the cles was general with abso'uto power, ho 
punishment of any criminal act, but was assisted him in all ways both in action and 
speciously said to be the mere depression and counsel; rendering, in consideration of the 
humiliation of excessive greatness and power; common security, the greatest enemy ho 
trial was in fact a gentle relief and mitigation had the most glorious of men. For when 
of envious feeling, which was thus allowed Kurybiades was deliberating to desert the 
to vent itself in inflicting no intolerable isle of Salamis, ami the galleys of the bar- 
injury, only a ten years’ banishment. But barians putting out by nig.it to sea sur- 
after it came to be exercised upon base and rounded and beset the narrow passage and 
villanous fellows, they desisted from it; islands, and nobody was aware how they 
llyperbolus being the last whom they ban- were environed, Aristides, with great haz- 
ished by the ostracism. ard, sailed from vlvgina through the enemy’s 

The cause of Ilyperbolus’s banishment fleet; and coining by night to Themistocles’s 
is said to have been this. Alcibiades and tent, and calling him out by himself; “ If 
Nicias, men that bore the greatest sway in we have, any discretion.” said he, “Themis- 
the city, were of different factions. . As the tocles, laying aside at this time our vain 
people, therefore, were about to vote the and childish contention, let us enter u|ion a 
ostracism, and obviously to decree it against safe and honorable dispute, vying with each 
one of them, consulting together and uniting other for the preservation of Greece; you in 
their parties, they contrived, the banishment the ruling and commanding, 1 in the subser- 
°f Hyperbolus. Upon which the jieople, vient anil advising part; even, indeed, as I 
being offended, as if some contempt or affront now understand you to be alone adhering 
was put upon the thing, left off and quite to the best advice, in counselling without 
jdadished it. It was performed, to be short, any delay to engage in the strains. And in 
>n this manner. Every one taking an ottracon, this, though our own party opjiose, the 
a sherd, that is, or piece of earthenware, enemy seems to assist you. For the sea 
Wrote upon it the citizen’s name he would behind, and all around us, is covered with 
nave banished, and carried it to a certain their fleet; so that we are under a necessity 
part of the market-place surrounded with of approving ourselves men of courage, and 
wooden rails. First, the magistrates,num- fighting, whether we will or no; for there is 
bered all the sherds in gross (for if there no room left us for flight.” To which The* 
were less than six thousand, the ostracism mistocles answered, “ 1 would not willingly, 
was imperfect); then, laying every name by Aristides, be overcome by you on this occa- 
lteelf, they pronounced him whose name sion; and shall endeavor, in emulation of 
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this good beginning, to outdo it in my 
actions.” Also relating to him the strata¬ 
gem he had framed against the barbarians, 
he entreated him to persuade Eurybiades 
and show him, how it was impossible they 
should save themselves without an engage¬ 
ment; as he was the more likely to be 
believed. Whence, in the council of war, 
Cleocritus, the Corinthian, telling Themisto- 
cles that Aristides did not like his advice, 
as ha was present and said nothing, Aris¬ 
tides answered, That he should not have 
held his peace, if Themistocles had not 
been giving the best advice; and that he 
was now silent not out of any good-will to 
the person, but in approbation of his coun¬ 
sel. 

Thus the Greek captains were employed. 
But Aristides perceiving Psyttalea, a small 
island that lies within the straits over 
against Saiainis, to be tilled by a body of 
the enemy, put aboard his small boats the 
most forward and courageous of his country¬ 
men. and went ashore upon it; and, joining 
battle with the barbarians, slew them all, 
except such more remarkable persons as 
were taken alive. Amongst these were 
three children of Sandauce, the king's sister, 
whom he immediately sent away to Themis¬ 
tocles, and it is stated that in accordance 
with a certain oracle, they were, by the 
command of Euplirantides, the seer, sacri¬ 
ficed to Bacchus, called Omestes, or the de¬ 
voured But Aristides, placing armed men 
all around the island, lay in wait for such 
as were cast upon it, to the intent that none 
of his friends should perish, nor any of his 
enemies escape. For the closest engagement 
of the ships, and the main fury of the 
whole battle, seems to have been about this 
place; for which reason a trophy was erected 
m Tsyttalea. 

After the fight, Themistocles, to sound 
Aristides, told him they had performed a 
good piece of service, but there was a better 
yet to be done, the keeping Asia in Europe, 
by sailing forthwith to the Hellespont, and 
cutting in sunder the bridge. But Aristi¬ 
des, with an exclamation, bid him think no 
more of it, but deliberate and find out 
means for removing the Mede, as quickly as 
possible, out of Greece; lest being enclosed, 
through want of means to escape, necessity 
should compel him to force his way with so 
great an army. So Themistocles once more 
despatched Arnaces, -the eunuch, his pris¬ 
oner, giving him in command privately to 
advertise the king that he had diverted the 
Greeks from their intention of setting sail 
for the bridges, out of the desire he felt to 
preserve him. 

Xerxes, being much terrified with this, 
immediately hasted to the Hellespont. But 
Mardonius was left with the most service¬ 
able part of the army, about three hundred j 
thousand men, and was a formidable enemy, 


confident in his infantry, and writing m 
sages of defiance to the Greeks: “ You h **" 
overcome by sea men accustomed to 
land, and unskilled at the oar; but''t^ 04 
lies now the open country of Thessaly; Jl 
the plains of Boeotia offer a broad’ and 
worthy field for brave men, either horse or 
foot, to contend in.” But he sent privately 
to the Athenians, both by letter and word 
of mouth from the king," promising to re- 
I build their city, to give them a vast sum of 
money, and constitute them lords of a il 
Greece on condition they were not engaged 
in the war. The Lacedaemonians, receiving 
news of this, and fearing, despatched an 
embassy to the Athenians, entreating that 
tiiey would send their wives and children to 
Sparta, and receive support from them lor 
their superannuated. For, being despiiled 
both of their city and country, the people 
were suffering extreme distress. Having 
given audience to the ambassadors, they 
returned an answer, upon the motion of 
Aristides, worthy of the highest admiration; 
declaring, that tiiey forgave their enemies if 
they thought all things purchasable by 
wealth, than which tiiey knew nothing of 
greater value; but that they felt offended at 
the Lacedaemonians, for looking only to 
their present poverty and exigence, without 
any remembrance of their valor and magnan¬ 
imity, offering them their victuals, to tight 
in the cause of Greece. Aristides, making 
tiiis proposal and bringing back the ambas¬ 
sadors into the assembly, charged them to 
tell the Lacedaemonians, that all the treasure 
on the earth or under it, was of less value' 
with the people of Athens, than the liberty 
of Greece. And, showing the sun to those 
who came from ilarilonius, “ as long as 
that retains the same course, so long,” said 
he, “shall the citizens of Athens wage war 
with the Persians for the country which lias 
been wasted, and the temples that have 
been profaned and burnt by them.” More¬ 
over, he proposed a decree, that the priests 
should anathematize him who sent any 
herald to the Medes, or deserted the alliance 
of Greece. 

When Mardonius made a second incursion 
into the country of Attica, the people passed 
over again into the ’isle of Salamis. Aris¬ 
tides, being sent to Lacedaemon, reproved 
them for their delay aud neglect in abandon¬ 
ing Athens once more to the barbarians; 
and demanded their assistance for that part 
of Greece, which was not yet lost. The 
Ephori, hearing this, made show of sporting 
all day, and of carelessly keeping holy da)', 
(for they were then celebrating the Hyaciu- 
thian festival,) but in the night, selecting 
five tfipusand Spartans, each of whom was 
attended by seven Helots, they sent them 
forth unknown to those from Athens. And 
when Aristides a^ain reprehended them, they 

told him in derision that he either doted or 
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med for the army was already at Ores- Hysise, at the foot of Mount Cithteron, there 
“ rea in ’ their march towards the strangers ; was a very ancient temple called the temple 
ca lled the Persians. Aristides an- of Ceres Eleusinia and Proserpine. He there- 
113 red that they jested unseasonably, delu- fore forthwith took Aristides to the place, 
*,* r th e ir frienmi, instead of their enemies, which was very convenient for drawing up 
Thus says Idomeneus. Butin the decree of an army of foot, because the slopes at the 
Aristides, not himself, but Cimon, Xanthip- bottom of the mountain Citlneron rendered 
, u s° and Myronides are appointed ambassa- the plain, where it comes up to the temple, 
§ ’ unfit for the movements of cavalry. Also, 

liriifg chosen general for the war, he re- in the same place, there was the fane of 
pain'd to Platea, with eight thousand Atlie- Androcrates, environed with a thick shady 
nians, where Pausanias, generalissimo of all grove. And that the oracle might bo accom- 
iJreece, joined him with the Spartans ; and plisiied in all particulars for the hope of vic- 
the forces of the other Greeks came into tory, Arimnestus proposed, and the Pla¬ 
tinum The whole encampment of the bar- t.-eans decreed, that the frontiers of their 
barians extended all along the bank of the country towards Attica should bo removed, 
river Asopus, their numbers being so great, and the land given to the Athenians, that 
there was no enclosing them all, but their they might fight in defence of Greece in 
baggage and most valuable things were their own proper territory. This zeal and 
surrounded with a square bulwark, each side liberality of the Platteaus became so famous, 
uf which was the length of ten furlongs. that Alexander, many years after, when ho 
Tisarnenus, the Elean, had prophesied to had obtained the dominion of all Asia, upon 
Pausanias and all the Greeks, and foretold erecting the walls of Pluttea, caused proclaims- 
them victory if they made no attempt upon tiou to be made by the herald at the Olympic 
the enemy, but stood on their defence. But games, that the king did the Platarans this 
Aristides sending to Delphi, the god an- favor in consideration of their nobleness and 
Kwered, that the Athenians should overcome magnanimity, because, in the war with the 
their enemies, in case they made supplication Medes, they freely gave up their land and 
to Jupiter and Juno of Cith.eron, Pan, and zealously fought with the Greek*, 
the nymphs Sphragitides, and sacrificed to The Tegeatans, contesting the post of 
the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, honor with the Athenians, demanded that, 
Uamocrates, Hypsion, Actseon, and Polyidus; according to custom, the I.acedannouians 
and if they fought within their own territo- being ranged on the right wing of the battle, 
ries in the plain of Ceres Eleusinia and they might have the left, alleging several 
Proserpine. Aristides was perplexed upon matters in commendation of their ancestors, 
the tidings of this oracle: since the heroes The Athenians being indignant at the claim, 
So whom it commanded him to sacrifice had Aristides came forward ; “ To contend with 
been chieftains of the Plat-cans, and the cave the Tegeatans,” said lie, “ for noble descent 
of the nymphs Sphragitides was on the to], of and valor, the present time permits not: but 
Mount Cithmron, on the side facing tile this we say to you, O you Spa'tans, and you 
setting sun of summer time ; in which place, the rest of the Greeks, that place neither 
as the story goes, there was formerly ail takes away nor contributes courage: we 
oracle, and many that lived in the district shall endeavor by crediting and maintaining 
were inspired with it, whom they called the ]H)st you assign us, to rolled no dishonor 
Xympholepti, possessed with tile nymphs, on our former performances. Per we are 
but the plain of Ceres Eleusinia, and the come, not to differ with our friends, hut to 
offer of victory to the Athenians, if they fight our enemies; not to extol our ancestors, 
fought in their own territories, recalled them but ourselves to behave as valiant men. 
again, and transferred the war into the 'Phis battle will manifest how much each 
country of Attica. In this juncture, Ar- city, captain, and private soldier is worth to 
inmestus, who commanded the Platacans, Greece.” The council of war, u|hiii this 
dreamed that Jupiter, the Saviour, asked address, decided for the Athenians, and 
him what the Greeks had resolved upon ; gave them the other wing of the battle, 
and that he answered, ” To-morrow, my All Greece being in suspense, and especially 
I-ord, we march our army to Eleusis, and the affairs of the Athenians unsettled, certain 
there give the barbarians battle according to persons* of great families and possessions 
the directions of the oracle of Apollo.” And having been impoverished bv.the war, and 
that the god replied, they were utterly mis- seeing all their authority and reputation in 
taken, for that the places spoken of by the the city vanished with their wealth, and 
oracle were within the bounds of ITataea, others in possession of their honors and 
hhd ^ they sought there they should find places, convened privately at a house in 
them.' This manifest vision having appeared rlataea, and conspired for the dissolution of 
to Arimnestus, when he awoke he sent for the democratic government; and, if the plot 
the most aged and experienced'of his coun- should not succeed, to ruin the cause and 
trymen, with whom communicating and betray all to the barbarians. These matters 
examining the matter, he found that near being in agitation in the camp, and many 
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persons already corrupted, Aristides, per¬ 
ceiving■ the design, and dreading the present 
juncture of time, determined neither to let 
the business pass unanimadverted upon, nor 
et altogether to expose it; not knowing 
ow many the accusation might reach, and 
willing to set bounds to his justice with a 
view to the public convenience. Therefore, 
of many that were concerned, he apprehend¬ 
ed eight only, two of whom, who were first 
proceeded against and most guilty, iEschines 
of Lampra, and Agesias of Aeharnae, made 
their escape out of the camp. The rest he 
dismissed ; giving opportunity to such as 
thought themselves concealed, to take cour¬ 
age and repent; ftitimating that they had in 
the war a great tribunal, where they might 
clear their guilt by manifesting their sincere 
and good intentions towards their country. 

After this, Mardonius made trial of the 
Grecian courage, by sending his whole num¬ 
ber of horse, in which he thought himself 
much the stronger, against them, while they 
were all pitched at the foot of Mount Cithse- 
ron, in strong and rocky places, except the 
Megarians. They, being three thousand in 
number, were encamped on the plain, where 
they were damaged by the horse charging 
anti making inroads upon them on all hands. 
They sent, therefore, in haste to Pausanias, 
demanding relief, as not being able alone to 
sustain the great numbers of the barbarians. 
Pausanias, nearing this, and perceiving the 
tents of the Megarians already hid by the 
multitude of darts and arrows, and them¬ 
selves driven together into a narrow space, 
was at a loss himself how to aid them with 
hjp battalion of heavy-armed Lacedsemoni- 
ans. He proposed it, therefore, as a point 
of emulation in valor and love of distinction, 
to the commanders and captains who were 
around him, if any would voluntarily take 
upon them the defence and succor of the 
Megarians. The rest being backward, Aris¬ 
tides undertook the enterprise for the Athen¬ 
ians, and sent Olympiodorus, the most val¬ 
iant of his inferior officers, with threetmndred 
chosen men and some archers under his com¬ 
mand. These being soon in readiness, and 
running upon the enemy, as soon as Masis- 
tius, who commanded the barbarians’ horse, 
a man of wonderful courage and of extraor¬ 
dinary bulk and comeliness of person, per¬ 
ceived it, turning his steed he made towards 
them. And they sustaining the shijck and 
joining battle with him, there was a sharp 
conflict, as though by this encounter they 
were to try the success of the whole war. 
But after Masistius’s horse received a wound, 
and flung him, and he falling could hardly 
raise himself through the weight of his ar¬ 
mor, the Athenians, pressing upon him with 
blows, could not easily get at his person, 
armed as he was, his breast, his head, and 
his limbs all over, with gold and brass and 
iron; but one of them at last, running him 


jin at the vidbr of his helmet, slew him ■ 
the rest of the Persians, leaving tic 
fled. 'The greatness of the Greek nice/’ 
was known, not by the multitude of the slain* 
(for an inconsiderable number were killed's 
but by the sorrow the barbarians expressed 
For they shaved themselves, their horses 
and mules for the death of Masistius a J 
filled the plain with howling and laments 
tion; having lost a person, who, next to 
Mardonius himself, was by manv degree* 
the chief amoug them, both for valor ami 
authority. 

After this skirmish of the horse, they 
kept from fighting a long time ; for the 
soothsayers, by the sacrifices,, foretold the 
victory both to Greeks and Persians, if tln v 
stood upon the defensive part only, but i'f 
they became aggressors, the contrary. At 
length Mardonius, when he had but a f«v 
days’ provision, and the Greek forces in¬ 
creased continually by some or other that 
came in to them, impatient of delay, deter¬ 
mined to lie still no longer, but passing Aso- 
pus by daybreak, to fall unexpectedly upm 
the Greeks; and signified the same over 
night to the captains of his host. But about 
midnight, a certain horseman stole into the 
Greek camp, and coming to the watch, de¬ 
sired them to call Aristides, the Athenian, 
to him. lie coming speedily; “I am,” said 
the stranger, “ Alexander, king of the Mace¬ 
donians, and am arrived here through the 
greatest danger in the world for the good¬ 
will I bear you, lest a sudden onset should 
dismay you, so as to behave in the tight 
worse than usual. For to-morrow Mardonius 
will give you battle, urged, not by any hope 
of success or courage, but by want of vict¬ 
uals : since, indeed, the propihets prohibit him 
the battle, the sacrifices and oracles being 
unfavorable; and the army is in despondency 
and consternation; but necessity forces him 
to try his fortune, or sit still and endure 
the last extremity of want.” ^Alexander, 
thus saying, entreated Aristides to take no¬ 
tice and remember him, but r.ot to tell any 
other. But he told him, it was not conveni¬ 
ent to conceal the matter from Pausanias 
(because he was general); as for any other, 
lie would keep it secret from them till the 
battle was fought; but if the Greeks obtain¬ 
ed the victory, that then no one should I* 
ignorant of Alexander’s good-will and kind¬ 
ness towards themi After this, the kin? of 
the Macedonians rode back again, and Aris¬ 
tides went to Pausanias’s tent and told him; 
and they sent for the rest of the captains 
and gave orders that the army should be in 
battle array. 

Here, according to Herodotus, Pausanias 
spoke to Aristides, desiring him to transfer 
the Athenians to the right wing of the army 
opposite to the Persians, (as they would do 
better service against them, having been 
experienced in their way of combat, and em- 
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, , i ene d with former victories,) and to give I monians, against their will, had the fortune 
iui the left, where the Medizlng Greeks to be left by the rest. For Amompharetus, 

‘ to make their assault. The rest of the a brave and daring man, who had long been 
! theiiian captains regarded this as an arro- burning with desire of the tight, and resented 
t and interfering act on the part of Pau- their many lingerings and delays, calling 
’j as . because, while permitting the rest of the removal of the camp a mere running 
the army to keep their stations, he removed away and flight, protested he would not de 
them only from place to place, like so many sert his.post, but would there remain with 
Helots, opposing them to the greatest strength his company, and sustain the charge of Mar- 
of the enemy. But Aristides said, they were donius. And when Pausanias came to him 
altogether in the wrong. If so short a time and told him he did do these things by the 
a'o ’they contested the left wing with the common vote and determination of the 
Tegeatans, and gloried in being preferred Greeks, Amompharetus taking up a great 
before them, now, when the Lacedaemonians stone and flinging it at Pausanias’ feet, and 
give them place in the right, and yield them “ by this token,” said he, “ do I give my 
m a manner the leading of the army, how is suffrage for the battle, nor have 1 any con¬ 
it they are discontented with the honor that cern with the cowardly consultations and 
is done them, and do not look upon it as decrees of other men.” Pausanias, not know- 
an advantage to have to fight, not against iug what to do in the present juncture, sent 
their countrymen and kindred, but barbari- to the Athenians, who were drawing off, to 
nils, and such as were by nature their ene- stay to accompany him; and so he himself 
'lilies '! Afterthis, the Athenians very readily set off with the rest of the army for Platen, 
changed places with the Lacedaemonians, and hoping thus to make Amompharetus move, 
there went words amongst them as they Meantime, day came upon them ; and 
were encouraging each other, that the enemy Mardonius (for lie was not ignorant of their 
approached with no better arms or stouter deserting their camp) having his army in 
hearts than those who fought the battle of array, fell upon the Laeediemonians with 
Marathon; but had the same bows and great shouting and noise of barbarous people, 
arrows, and the same embroidered coats and as if they were not about to join battle, but 
gold, and the same delicate bodies and of- crush the Greeks in their flight. Which 
feminate minds within; “ while we have the within a very little came to pass. Por 1’iiu- 
sanie weapons and bodies, and our courage sanias, perceiving what was done, made a 
augmented by our victories; and fight not halt, and commanded every one to put thoin- 
like others in defence of our country only, selves in order for the battle ; but either 
but for the trophies of Salamis and Mara- through his anger with Amompharetus, or 
thou; that they may not be looked upon as the disturbance lie was in by reason of the 
due to Miltiades or fortune, but to the sudden approach of the enemy, he forgot to 
People of Athens.” Thus, therefore, were give the signal to the Greeks in general, 
they making haste to change the order of Whence it was, that they did not come in 
their battle. ' But the Thebans, understand- immediately, or in a body, to tlieii assistance, 
mg it by some deserters, forthwith ac- hut by small companies and straggling, when 
quainted Mardonius; and he, either for fear the fight was already begun. Pausanias, 
of the Athenians, or a desire to engage the offering sacrifice, could not procure favora- 
baccdieinonians, marched over his Persians hie omens, and so commanded the Laced,-e- 
to the other wing, and commanded the monians, setting down their shields at their 
Greeks of his party to be posted opposite to feet to abide quietly and attend his direc- 
the Athenians. But this change was oh- tions, making no resistance to any of their 
served on the other side, and Pausanias, enemies. And lie sacrificing again a second 
wheeling about again, ranged himself on the time, the horse charged, and some of the 
n ght. and Mardonius, also, as at first, took Lacedaemonians were wounded. At this 
the left wing over against the Lacedanno- time, also, Callicrates, who we are told, was 
mans. So the day passed without action. the most comely man in the army, being 
After this, the Greeks determined in conn- shot with an arrow and u[K)ii the point of 
C1 ' to remove their camp some distance, to expiring, said, that he lamented not his 
possess themselves of a place convenient for death (for lie came from home to lay dnwn^ 
watering; because the springs near them his life in the defence of Greece) hut that ho 
w^re polluted and destroyed by the barbarian died without action. The case was indeed 
cavalry. But night being come, and the hard, and the forbearance of the men won- 
captains setting out towards the place de- derful; for they let the enemy charge with- 
•igned for their camping, the soldiers were out repelling them ; and, expecting their 
not very ready to follow, and keep in a body, proper opportunity from the gods and their 
“nt, soon as they had quitted their first en- general, suffered themselves to be wounded 
yenchments, made towards the city of Pla- and slain in their ranks. And some say, 
wea land there was much tumult ana disorder that while Pausanias was at sacrifice and 
®* they dispersed to various quarters and prayers, some space out of the battle-array, 
proceeded to pitch their tents. The Laced®- certain Lydians, falling suddenly upon him, 
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plundered and scattered the sacrifice: and 
that Pausanias and his company, having no 
arms, beat them with staves and whips ; and 
that in imitation of this attack, the whip¬ 
ping the boys about the altar, and after it 
the Lydian procession, are to this day prac¬ 
tised in Sparta. 

Pausanias, therefore, being troubled at 
these things, while the priest went on offer¬ 
ing one sacrifice after another, turns himself 
towards the temple with tears in his eyes, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, besought 
Juno of Cithseron, and the other tutelar gods 
of the Plateaus, if it were not in the fates 
for the Greeks to obtain the victory, that 
they might not perish, without performing 
some remarkable thing, and by their actions 
demonstrating to their enemies, that they 
waged war with men of courage, and sol¬ 
diers. While Pausanias was thus in the act 
of supplication, the sacrifices appeared pro¬ 
pitious, and tile soothsayers foretold victory. 
The word being given, the Lacedaunonian 
battalion of foot seemed, on the sudden, like 
some one fierce animal, setting up his bris¬ 
tles, and betaking himself to the combat; and 
the barbarians perceived that they encounter¬ 
ed with men who would fight it to the death. 
Therefore, holding their wicker-shields be¬ 
fore them, they shot their arrows amongst 
the Lacedaemonians. But they, keeping 
together in the order of a phalanx, and fall¬ 
ing upon the enemies, forced their shields 
out of their hands, and, striking with their 
pikes at the breasts and faces of the Persians, 
overthrew many of them ; who, however, 
fell not either unrevenged or without courage. 
For taking hold of the spears with their bare 
hands, they broke many of them, and betook 
themselves not without effect to the sword ; 
and making use of their falchions and scim¬ 
itars, and wresting the Lacedaemonians’ 
shields from them, and grappling with them, 
it was a long time that they made resistance. 

Meanwhile, for some time, the Athenians 
stood still, waiting for the Lacedaemonians 
to come up. But when they hekrd much 
noise as of men engaged in fight, and 
messenger, they say, came from Pausanias, 
to advertise them of what was going on, 
they soon hasted to their assistance. And 
ns they passed through the plain to the place 
where the noise was, the Greeks, who took 
part with the enemy, came upon them. 
.Aristides, as soon as lie saw them, going a 
considerable space before the rest, cried out 
to them, conjuring them by the guardian 
gods of Greece to forbear the fight, and be 
no impediment or stop to those, who were 
going to succor the defenders of Greece. 
But when he perceived they gave no atten¬ 
tion to him, and had prepared themselves for 
the battle, then turning from the present 
relief of the Lacedaemonians, he engaged 
them, being five thousand in number. But 
the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, 


as the barbarians also were put to fjp.u 
The sharpest conflict is said to have (j, L I 
against the Thebans, the ehiefest and 
powerful persons among them at that ti n , 
siding zealously with the Medes, and leadii» 
the multitude not according to their own 
inclinations, but as being subjects of an oli 
garchy. 

The battle being thus divided, the Lace, 
daimonians first beat off the Persian's; au j 
a Spartan, named Arimnestus, slew Jlarj> 
inus by a blow on the head with a stone, ai 
the oracle in the temple of Amphiaraus ii 3 4 
foretold to him. For Mardonius sent 3 
Lydian thither, and another person, a Caiian.' 
to the cave of Trophonius. This latter, the 
priest of the oracle answered in his own Ian- 
guage. But the Lydian sleeping in the t,. m . 
pie of Amphiaraus, it seemed to him that s 
minister of the divinity stood before him ami 
commanded him to be gone ; and on his re- i 
fusing to do it, flung a great stone at hi, '■ 
head, so that lie thought himself slain with 
the blow. Such is the story.—They drove 
the fliers within their walls of wood : and, a 
little time after, the Athenians put file The¬ 
bans to flight, killing three hundred of the 
ehiefest and of greatest note among them in 
tlie actual fight itself. For when they began 
to fly, news came that the army of tin- bar¬ 
barians was besieged within their palisade; 
and .so giving the Greeks opportunity to save 
themselves, they marched to assist at tlie for¬ 
tifications ; and coming in to the Laceda mn- 
Ilians, wiio were altogether unhandy and un¬ 
experienced in storming, they took the cam]' 
with great slaughter of the enemy. For ,i 
three hundred thousand, forty thousand only 
are said to have escaped with Artabazus: 
while on the Greeks’ side thefe perished in 
all thirteen hundred and sixty: of which 
fifty-two were Athenians, all of tlie tribe 
Ahintis, that fought, says Clidemus, with 
the greatest courage of any ; and for tins 
reason the men of this tribe used to offer 
sacrifice for the victory, as enjoined by tr.c 
oracle, to the nymphs Sphragitides at tli*- 
expense of tlie public ; ninety-one were Lace¬ 
daemonians, and sixteen Tegeatans. it 15 
strange, therefore, upon what grounds He¬ 
rodotus can say, that they only, and none 
other, encountered the enemy ; for tlie mim- 
ber of the slain and their monuments testily 
that the victory was obtained by all in gen¬ 
eral ; and if the rest had been standing still- 
while the inhabitants of three cities only had 
been engaged in the fight, they would nd 
have set on the altar the inscription: 

Tlie Greeks, when bv their courage and their might 
They had repelled the Persian in the fight 
The common altar of freed Greece to be, 

Reared this to Jupiter who guards the free. 

They fought this battle on the fourth day of 
the month Boedromion, according to the 
Athenians, but according to the Boeotian*’ 
on the twenty-seventh of Panemus; — 0<l 
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,rl,jeh day there is still a convention of the lieve that Euclia is Diana, and call her by 
Creeks at Platiea, and the Platieans still offer that name. But some sav she was the 
sacrifice for the victory to Jupiter of free- daughter of Hercules, bv Mvrto, the daugli- 
(iom. As for the difference of days, it is not ter of Mencetius, and sister of Patroolus, 
to be wondered at, since even at the present and, dying a virgin, was worshipped by the 
time, when there is a far more accurate Boeotians and Locrians. Her altar and 
knowledge of astronomy, some begin the image are set up in all their market-places, 
month at one time, and some at another. and those of both sexes that are about 
After this, the Athenians not yielding the marrying, sacrifice to her before the imp- 
honor of the day to the Lacedaemonians, nor tials. 

consenting they should erect a trophy, things A general assembly of nil the Greeks being 
were not far from being ruined by dissen- called, Aristides proposed a decree, that the 
sion among the armed Greeks ; had not deputies and religious representatives of the 
Aristides, by much soothing and counselling Greek states should assemble annually at 
the commanders, especially Generates and Platiea, and every fifth year celebrate the Eleu- 
Mvronides, pacified and persuaded them to tlieria or games of freedom. And that there 
leave the thing to the decision of the Greeks, should be a levy upon all Greece, for the war 
And on their proceeding to discuss the against the barbarians, of ten thousand sp-ar- 
matter, Theogiton, the Megarian, declared men, one thousand horse, and a hundred sailof 
the honor of the victory was to be given ships; but the Pl.Uieaus to be exempt, and 
. some other city, if they would prevent a sacred to the service of the gods, offering 
civil war; after him Cleocritus of Corinth sacrifice for the welfare of Greece. Them) 
rising up, made people think he would ask things being ratified, the Platieans niider- 
the palm for the Corinthians, (for next to took the performance of annual sacrifice to 
Sparta and Athens, Corinth was in greatest such as were slain and buried in that place; 
estimation); but lie delivered l»is opinion, which they still perform in the following 
to the general admiration, in favor of the manner. On the sixteenth- day of Mirmae- 
PlaUeans ; and counselled to take away all terion (which with the liieotians is Alaleo- 
contention by giving them the reward and menus) they make their procession, which, 
glory of the victory, whose being honored beginning by break of day, is led by a 
could be distasteful to neither party. This trumpeter sounding for onset; then follow 
being said, first Aristides gave consept in certain chariots loaded with myrrh and gar- 
the name of the Athenians, and Pausanias, lands; and then a black bull; then come 
then, for the Lacediemonians. So, being the young men of free birth carrying li- 
reeonciled, they set apart eighty talents for bations of wine and milk in large two- 
tlm Platieans, with which they built the handed vessels, and jars of oil and precious 
temple and dedicated the image to Minerva, ointments, none of servile condition being 
ami adorned the temple with pictures, which permitted to have any hand in this- min- 
even to this very day retain their lustre, istratiou, because the men died in defence 
But the Lacediemonians and Athenians, of freedom; after all comes the chief liiag- 
''•iicli erected a trophy apart by themselves, istrate of Platiea, (for whom it. is unlawful 
Oil their consulting the oracle about offering at other times either to touch iron, or wear 
sacrifice, Apollo answered, that they should any other colored garment but white,) at 
dedicate an altar to Jupiter of freedom, that time apparelled in a purple robe; and, 
but should not sacrifice till they had extin- taking a water-pit out ot the city record- 
guished the. fires throughout the country, as office, he proceeds, bearing a sword in his 
having been defiled by the barbarians, and hand, through the middle of the town to the 
had kindled unpolluted fire at the common sepulchres. Then drawing water out of a 
altar at Delphi. The magistrates of Greece, spring, he washes and anoints the mOiiii- 
therefore, went forthwith and compelled ments, ami sacrificing the bull u|kiii a pile of 
""'li as had fire to put it out; and Euchidas, wood, ami making supplication to Jupiter 
a I’latican, promising to fetch fire, with all and Mercury of the earth, invites those vill¬ 
i'' "'Sible speed, from the altar of the god. iimt men who perished in the defence of 
aent to Delphi, and having sprinkled and Greece, to the banquet and the libations of 
Purified his body, crowned himself with blood. After this, mixing a Isiwl of wine, 
laurel; and taking the fire from the altar and pouring out for himself, hi says, “'I 
r»" hack to Plata's, and got back there drink to those who lost their lives for the 
“fore sunset, performing in one day a lilierty of Greece.” These solemnities the 
journey of a thousand furlongs; and saluting Platieans observe to this day. 
us fellow-citizens and delivering them the Aristides perceived tliat the Athenians, 
j i he immediately fell down, and in a after their return into the city, were eager for 
J 'Urt time after expired. But the Platieans, a democracy; and deeming the people to do- 
"king him up, interred him in the temple serve consideration on account of their val- 
°1 Diana Euclia, setting this inscription iant behavior, as also that it was a matter of 
him: ‘‘Euchidas ran to Delphi and difficulty, they being well armed, powerful, 
oack again in one day.” Most people be- and full of spirit with their victories, to op- 
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pose them by force, he brought forward a 
decree, $hat every one might share in the 
government, and the archons be chosen out 
of the whole body of the Athenians. And 
on Themistocles telling the people in assem¬ 
bly that he had some advice for them, which 
could not be given in public, but was most 
important for the advantage and security of 
the city, they appointed Aristides alone to 
hear and consider it with him. And on his 
acquainting Aristides that his intent was to 
set fire-io the arsenal of the Greeks, for by 
that means should the Athenians become 
supreme masters of all Greece, Aristides, re¬ 
turning to the assembly, told them, that no¬ 
thing was more advantageous than what 
Themistocles designed, and nothing more 
unjust. The Athenians, hearing this, gave 
Themistocles order to desist; such was the 
love of justice felt by the people, and such 
the credit and confidence they reposed in 
Aristides. 

Being sent in joint commission with Cimon 
to the war, he took notice that Pausanias and 
the other Spartan captains made themselves 
offensive by imperiousness and harshness to 
the confederates ; and by being himself gen¬ 
tle and considerate with them and by the 
courtesy and disinterested temper which Ci¬ 
mon, after his example, manifested in the ex¬ 
peditions, he stole away the chief command 
from the Lacedaemonians,neither by weapons, 
ships, or horses, but by equity and wise poli¬ 
cy. For the Athenians being endeared to 
the Greeks by the justice of Aristides and 
by Cunon’s moderation, the tyranny and 
selfishness of Pausanias rendered them yet 
more desirable. He on all occasions treated 
the commanders of the confederates haughti¬ 
ly and roughly ; and the common soldiers 
he punished with stripes, or standing under 
the iron anchor for a whole day together ; 
neither was it permitted for any to provide 
straw for themselves to lie on, or forage for 
their horses, or to come near the springs to 
water before the Spartans were furnished, 
but servants with whips drove away such as 
approached. And when Aristides once was 
about to complain and expostulate with 
Pausanias, ho told him with an angry look, 
that he was not at leisure, and gave no at¬ 
tention to him. The consequence was that 
the sea captains and generals of the Greeks, 
in particular, the Chians, Samians, and Les¬ 
bians, came to Aristides and requested him 
to be their general, and to receive the con¬ 
federates into his command, who had long 
desired to relinquish the Spartans and come 
over to the Athenians. But he answered, 
that he saw both equity and necessity in what 
they said, but their fidelity required tlqe test 
of some action, the commission of which 
would make it impossible for the multitude 
to change their minds again. Upon which 
Uliades, the SamiAn, and Antagoras of 
Chios, conspiring together, ran in near By¬ 


zantium on Pausanias’s galley, getting i 
between them as she was sailing before th 
rest. But when Pausanias. beholdiim the, 
arose up and furiously threatened soon ^ 
make them know that they had been endarT 
gering not his galley, but their own com, 
tries, they bid him go his way, and thank 
Fortune that fought for him at Platani ; f 0 , 
hitherto, in reverence to that, the Cret-h 
had forborne from inflicting on him tlfr > Mln 
ishment he deserved. In fine, they all w en J 
off and joined the Athenians. And here 
the magnanimity of the Lacedaemonians was 
wonderful. For when they perceived that 
their generals were becoming corrupted tv 
the greatness of their authority, they volun¬ 
tarily laid down the chief command, and 
left off sending any more of them to the wars, 
choosing rather to have citizens of modera¬ 
tion and consistent in the observance of their 
customs, than to possess the dominion of alii 
Greece. 

Even during the command of the Laced,v- 
monians, the Greeks paid a certain contribu¬ 
tion towards the maintenance of the war; 
and being desirous to be rated city by city 
in their due proportion, they desired Aristi¬ 
des of the Athenians, and gave him com¬ 
mand, surveying the country and revenue, 
to assess every one according to their ability 
and what they were worth. But he. being 
so largely empowered, Greece as it were 
submitting all her affairs to his sole manage, 
meat, went out poor, and returned poorer; 
laying the tax not only without corruption 
and injustice, but to the satisfaction and 
convenience of all. For as the ancient! 
celebrated the age of Saturn, so did the 
confederates of Athens Aristides’s taxation, 
terming it the happy time of Greece: an! 
tlpvt more especially, as the sum was in a 
short time doubled, and afterwards trebled. 
For the assessment which Aristides made, 
was four hundred and sixty talents. But to 
this Pericles added very near one third part 
more; for Thucydides says, that in the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. the 
Athenians had coming in from their con¬ 
federates six hundred talents. But after 
Pericles’s death, the demagogues, increasini! 
by little and little, raised it to the sum of 
thirteen hundred talents ; not so much 
through the war’s being so expensive and 
chargeable either by its length or ill success 
as by their alluring the people to spend 
upon largesses and play-house allowances, 
and in erecting statues and temples. Aris¬ 
tides, therefore, having acquired a wonder¬ 
ful and great reputation by this levy of the 
tribute, Themistocles is said to have derided 
him, as if this had been not the commenda¬ 
tion of a man, but a money-bag; a retalia¬ 
tion, though not in the same kind, for some 
free words which Aristides had used. f ° r 
he, when Themistocles once was saying that 
he thought the highest virtue of a general 
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to understand and foreknow the meas- 
Ires the enemy would take, replied, “ This, 
indeed. Themistocles, is simply .necessary, 
but the excellent thing in a general is to 
ke ,. v , Ids hands from taking money.” 

Aristides, moreover, made all the people 
of Greece swear to keep the league, and 
himself took the oath in the name of the 
Athenians, flinging wedges of redliot iron 
into tlie sea,, after curses against such as 
should make breach of their vow. But 
afterwards, it would seem, when things 
were in such a state as constrained them to 
govern with a stronger hand, he bade the 
Athenians to throw the perjury upon him, 
and manage affairs as convenience required. 
And. in general, Theophrastus tells us, that 
Aristides was, in his own private affairs, 
and those of his fellow-citizens, rigorously 
just, but that in public matters he acted 
Often in accordance with his country's 
wlicy, which demanded, sometimes, not a 
ittle injustice. It is reported of him that 
he said in a debate, upon the motion of the 
Samians for removing the treasure from 
Delos to Athens, contrary to the league, 
that the thing indeed was not just but was 
expedient. 

In fine, having established the dominion 
of his city over so many people, lie himself 
remained indigent; and always delighted as 
much in the glory of being poor, as in that 
of his trophies; as is evident from the fol¬ 
lowing story. Callias, the torchbearer, was 
related to him: and was prosecuted by his 
enemies in a capital cause, in which, after 
they had slightly argueil the matters on 
which they indicted him, they proceeded, 
iieside tlie point, to address the judges: 
"\ou know,” said they, “Aristides, the 
son of Lysimachus, who is the admiration 
of all Greece. In what a condition do you 
dunk his family is in at his house, when 
vou see him appear in public ill such a 
threadbare cloak? Is it not probable that 
one who, out of doors, goes thus exjwsod to 
the cold, must want food and other ncces- 
*j‘ rus jtt home? Callias, the wealthiest of 
he Athenians, does nothing to relieve either 
mu or his wife and children in their poverty, 
hough he is his own cousin, and has made 
us . , ‘him in many cases, and often reaped 
‘tvantage by his interest with you.” But 
albas, perceiving the judges were moved 
Particularly by this, and were exaspor- 
<* against him, called in Aristides, requir- 
J 11 ’ n testify that when he frequently 
“red him divers presents, and entreated 
■ 10 to accept them, he had refused, answer- 
g. that it became him better to be proud 
«ii ll8 ,P° ver ty than Callias of his wealth: 

'ce there are many to be seen that make a 
5 or * bad use of riches: but it is dif- 
phhtparatively, to meet with one who 
Diri.^v 8 P° vert y * n » noble spirit; those 
J should be ashamed of it who incurred 
16 
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it against their wills. On Aristides depos¬ 
ing these facts in favor of Callias, there 
was none who heard them, that went not 
away desirous rather to be poor like Aristi¬ 
des, than rich as Callias. Thus -Eseliines, 
the scholar of Socrates, writes. But Plato 
declares, that of all the great renowned 
men in the city of Athens, he was the only 
one worthy of consideration ; for Themisto- 
eles, Cimon, and Pericles filled the city with 
porticoes, treasure, and many other vain 
things, but Aristides guided his public life 
by the rule of justice. lie showed his mod¬ 
eration very plainly in his conduct towards 
Themistocles himself. For though Tliemis- 
tucles had been his adversary in ail his 
undertakings, and was the cause of his 
banishment, yet when lie afforded a similar 
opportunity of revenge, being accused to 
the city, Aristides bore him no malice; but 
while Alcimenn, Cimon, and many other*, 
were prosecuting and impeaching him, Aris¬ 
tides alone, neither did nor said any ill 
against him, and no more triumphed over 
his enemy in his adversity, than lie had en¬ 
vied Jiim his prosperity. 

Some say Aristides died in Pontus, dur¬ 
ing a voyage upon the affairs of the pulv 
lie. Others that he died of old age at Ath¬ 
ens, being in great honor and veneration 
amongst bis fellow-citizens. But Cratcrus, 
the Macedonian, relates his death as follows. 
After the banishment of Themistocles, ho 
says, the people growing insolent, tliero 
sprung up a number of false and frivolous 
accusers, impeaching the best and most 
influential men and exposing them to tins 
envy of the multitude, whom their good 
fortune and power had filled with self-con¬ 
ceit. Amongst these, Aristides was con¬ 
demned of bribery, upon the accusation of 
Diophantus of Amphitrone, for taking 
money from tlie Ionians when lie was col¬ 
lector of the tribute ; and being unable to 
pay the fine, which was fifty mime, sailed 
to Ionia, and died there. But of tills 
Craterus brings no written proof, neither 
tlie sentence of his condemnation, nor tlie 
decree of the people ; though in general it 
is tolerably usual with him to set down such 
tilings and to cite his authors. Almost all 
others who have spoke of the misdeeds of 
tlie people towards the.r generals, collect 
them all together, and tell us of tlie banish¬ 
ment of Themistocles, Miltiades’s bonds, • 
l’cricles’s fine, and tlie deatli of P,aches in 
the judgment-ha! 1, who, upon receiving sen¬ 
tence, killed himself on tlie hustings, with 
many things of the like nature. They add 
the banishment of Aristides ; but of this his 
condemnation, they make no mention. 

Moreover, his monument is to be seen at 
I’halerum, which they say was built him by 
the city, he not having left enough even to 
defray funeral charges. And it is stated, 
that his two daughters were publicly mar- 
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rted out of the prytaneum, or state-house, 
by the city, which decreed each of them 
three thousand drachmas for her portion ; 
and that upon his son Lysimachus, the 
people bestowed a hundred minas of inoney, 
and as many acres of planted land, and 
ordered him besides, upon the motion of 
Alcibiades, four drachmas a day. Further¬ 
more, Lvsimachus leaving a daughter, 
named Polycrite, as Callisthenes says, the 
people voted her, also, the same allowance 
for food with those that obtained the victory 
in the Olympic Games. But Demetrius 
the Phalerian, Hieronymus the Rhodian, 
Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle, (if 
the Treatise of Nobility is to be reckoned 
among the genuine pieced of Aristotle,) say 
that Myrto. Aristides’s granddaughter, lived 
with Socrates the philosopher, who indeed 
had another wife, but took her into his 
house, being a widow, by reason of her 
indigence, and want of the necessaries of 
life. But Pansctius sufficiently confutes 
this in his books concerning Socrates. 


Demetrius the Phalferian, in his Socrates 
says, he knew one Lysimachus, son to the 
daughter of Aristides, extremely prior, who 
used to sit near what is called the Iacolu-uin 
and sustained himself by a table for inter- 
preting dreams; and that, upon his propisai 
and representations, a decree was passed 
the people, to give the mother and aunt of 
this man half a drachma a day. The s; „ ne 
Demetrius, when he was legislating himself, 
decreed each of these women a drachma ;,rr 
diem. And it is not to be wondered at, that 
the people of Athens should take such car- 
of people living in the city, since hearing 
the granddaughter of Aristogiton was in a 
low condition in the isle of Lemnos, and 
oor nobody would marry her they brought 
er back to Athens, and, marrying her hi a 
man of good birth, gave a farm at I’otamm 
as her marriage-portion ; and of simiipi 
humanity and bounty the city of Athens,' 
even in our age, has given numerous proofs, 
and is juhtly admired and respected in con¬ 
sequence. 


MARCU 


Marcus Cato, we are told, was born at 
Tusculum, though (till he betook himself to 
civil and military affairs) he lived and was 
bred up in the country of the Sabines, where 
his father’s estate lay. Ilis ancestors seem¬ 
ing almost entirely unknown, he himself 
praises his father Marcus, as a worthy man 
and a brave soldier, and Cato, his great 
grandfather too, as one who had often 
obtained military prizes, and who, having 
lost five horses under him, received, on the 
account of his valor, the worth of them out 
of the public exchequer. Now it being the 
custom among the Romans to call those 
who, having no repute by birth, made them¬ 
selves eminent by their own exertions, new 
men or upstarts, they called even Cato him¬ 
self so, and so he confessed himself to be 
as to any public distinction or employment, 
but yet asserted that in the exploits and 
virtues of his ancestors he was very ancient. 
His third name originally was not Cato, but 
Priscus, though afterwards he had the sur¬ 
name of Cato, by reason of his abilities; 
for the Romans call a skilful or experienced 
man, Catus. He was of a ruddy complex- 
ion, and grey-eyed; as the writer, who, with 
jio good-will, made the following epigram 
upon him, lets us see :— 

Porcius, who snarls at all in every place, 

With his grey eyes, and with his fiery face, 

Even after death will scarce admitted be 

Into the infernal realms by Hecate. 

He gained, in early life, a good habit of 
body by working with his own hands, and 
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living temperately, and serving in war; and 
seemed to have an equal proportion both of 
health and strength. And he exerted and 
practised his eloquence through all the 
neighborhood and little villages; thinking it 
as requisite as a second body, and an all 
necessary organ to one who looks forward 
to something above a mere humble and inac¬ 
tive life, lie would never refuse to be coun¬ 
sel for those who needed him, and was, in¬ 
deed, early reckoned a good lawyer, and, ere 
long, a capable orator. 

Hence his solidity and depth of character 
showed itself gradually, more and more to 
those with whom he was concerned, and 
claimed, as it were, employment in g r ' ,;it 
affairs, and places of public command- ^ or 
did he merely abstain from taking fees for 
his counsel and pleading, but did not e\en 
seem to put any high price on the ho«^ r 
which proceeded from such kind of coim>a 
seeming much more desirous to signals* 
himself in the camp and in real fights ; an 
while yet but a youth, had his breast cov¬ 
ered with scars he had received from to* 
enemy: being (as he himself says) * ,n 
seventeen years old, when he made his nr* 
campaign ; in the time when Hannibal.*® 
the height of his success, was burning aC . 
pillaging all Italy. In engagements he 
strike bojdly, without flinching, stand hr® 
to his ground, fix a bold countenance upc 
his enemies, and with a harsh threaten*®? 
voice accost them, justly thinking hi nr* 
and telling others; that such a rugged »* 
of behaviour sometimes terrifies the euei». 
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manner of his living, how he labored wi 
his own hands, went on foot betimes in t 
morning to the courts to assist those w 
wanted his counsel; how, returning hoi 
again, when it was winter, he would throw 
loose frock over his shoulders, and in t 
summer time would work without anv thii 
on among his domestics, sit down with thei 
eat of the same bread, and drink of the sat 
wine. When they spoke, also, of other go. 
qualities, his fair dealing and moderatio 
mentioning also some of his wise sayings, 1 
ordered, that he should bo invited to suppe 
and thus becoming personally assured of li 
fi ne temper and his superior character wliie 
,. like a plant, seemed only to require cultui 

going thither, and contemplating the small j and a better situation, he. urged and persua. 
Compass of the place, and plainness of the ! ed him to apply himself to state atfairs 
-* *' .’ ‘ r 1 Rome. Thither, therefore, he went, and 1 


mor e than the sword itself. In his marches, 
l„. injre his own arms on foot, whilst one 
servant only followed, to carry the provision 
for his table, with whom he is said never to 
li ne been angry or hasty, whilst he made 
r ,'. a dy his dinner or supper, but would, for 
the most part, when he was free from mili- 
tarv duty, assist and help him himself to 
dr,** it. When he was with the army, he 
to drink only water ; unless, perhaps 
when extremely thirsty, he might mingle it 
with a little vinegar, or if he found his 
strength fail him, take a little wine. 

The little country house of Manius Curius, 
who had been thrice carried in triumph, 
hapwned to be near his farm; so that often 


dwelling, he formed an idea of the mind of 
the person, who being one of the greatest 
of the Romans, and having subdued the 
most warlike nations, nay, had driven Pyrr¬ 
hus out of Italy, now, after three triumphs, 
was contented to dig in so small a piece of 
ground, and live in such a cottage. Here it 
was that the ambassadors of the Samnites, 
finding him boiling turnips in the chimney 
corner, offered him a present of gold; but 
he sent them away with this saving ; that he, 
who was content with such a supper, had no 
need of gold; and that he thought it rrjore 
honorable to conquer those who possessed the 
Lfold, than to possess the gold itself. Cato, 
liter reflecting upon these things, used to 
return, and reviewing his own farm, his ser- 
and housekeeping, increase his labor, 
nid retrench all superfluous expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took Tarentum, 
ato, being then but a youth, was a soldier 
nmer him ; and being lodged with one 
N‘*archus, a Pythagorean, desired to under- 
'tand some of his doctrine, and hearing from 
llln language, which Plato also uses,— 
tat pleasure is evil’s chief bait; the body 
if* principal calamity of the soul; and that 
osy thoughts which most separate and take 
yn from the affections of the body, most 
franchise and purify it; he fell in love the 
nere with frugality and temperance. With 
ni exception, he is said not to have stwl- 
i ,ref ‘* until when he was pretty old ; 
* n rhetoric, to have then profited a little 
• wpydides, but more by Demosthenes : 
Jii-W**? however, are considerably em¬ 
ptied Greek sayings and stories; 

’ , [ lan y of these, translated word for word, 
enti* aCe< * w **h his own apophthegms and 


Prv l r « waa . a man of the highest rank, and 
amon £ the Romans, called 
ul i™ S* who was singularly ski!- 

n«i , 8cern ' n g excellence yet in the bud, 
tn ’ a mac h disposed to nourish and ad- 
t ^ It seems, had lands bofder- 
•hen^K 11 n °r could he but admire, 

e ^derstood from his servants the 


his pleading soon gained many friends an 
admirers ; but, Valerius chiefly assisting h 
promotion, he first of all got appointed tril 
une in the army, and afterwards was imu 
quaestor, or treasurer. And now becoiniu 
eminent and noted, he passed, with Valerii 
himself, through the, greatest commands, b 
ing first his colleague as consul, and, the 
censor. Rut among all the ancient senator 
he most attached himself to Fabius Max 
mus ; not so much for the honor of his pel 
son, and greatness of his !>ower, as that h 
might have before him his habit and maniu 
of life, as the best examples to follow; an 
so he did not hesitate to oppose Scipio th 
Great, who, being then but a young mat 
seemed to set himself against the power ( 
Fabius, and to be envied by him. For In 
ing sent together with him as treasure] 
when he saw him, according to nis natuni 
custom, make great expenses, and distriluit 
.among the soldiers without sparing, he free! 
told him that the expense in itself was no 
the greatest thing to be considered, but tha 
he w r as corrupting the ancient frugality o 
the soldiers, by giving them the nnuins U 
abandon themselves to unnecessary pleasure] 
and luxuries. Scipio answered, that he had 
no need for so accurate a treasurer, ( bearing 
on as he was, so to say, full sail to the, war,J 
and that he owed the people an account ol 
his actions, .and not of the money he spent, 
Hereupon Cat/) returned from Sicily and, to¬ 
gether with Fabius, made loud complaints in 
the open senate of Scipio’s lavishing un¬ 
speakable sums, and childishly loitering 
away his time in wrestling matches and com¬ 
edies, as if he were not to make war, but 
holiday; and thus succeeded in getting some 
of the tribunes of the people sent to call him 
back to Rome, in case the accusations should 
prove true.* But Scipio demonstrating, as it 
were, to them, by his preparations, the com¬ 
ing victory, and, being found merely to be 
living pleasantly with his friends, when there 
was nothing else to do, but in no respect be¬ 
cause of that easiness and liberality at all 
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the more negligent in things of consequence 
and moment, without impediment, set sail 
toward the war. 

Cato grew more and more powerful by 
his eloquence, so that he was commonly 
called the Roman Demosthenes ; but his 
manner of life was yet more famous and 
talked of. For oratorical skill was, as an 
accomplishment, commonly studied and 
sought after by all young men ; but he was 
very rare who would cultivate the old habits 
of bodily labor, or prefer a light supper, and a 
breakfast which never saw the fire ; or be in 
love with poor clothes and a homely lodging, 
or could set his ambition rather on doing 
without luxuries than on possessing them. 
For now the state, unable to keep its purity 
by reason of its greatness, and having so 
many affairs, and people from all parts 
under its government, was fain to admit many 
mixed customs, and new examples of living. 
With reason, therefore, everybody admired 
Cato, when they saw others sink.under labors, 
and grow effeminate by pleasures ; and yet 
beheld him unconquered by either, and that 
not only when he was young and desirohs of 
honor, but also when old and greyheaded, 
after a consulship and triumph; like some 
famous victor in the games, persevering in 
his exercise and maintaining his character 
to the very last. He himself says, that he 
never wore a suit of clothes which cost more 
than a hundred drachmas ; and that, when 
he was general and consul, he drank the 
same wine which his workmen did; and 
that the meat or fish which was bought in 
the meat market for his dinner, did not 
cost above thirty asses. All which was for 
the sake of the commonwealth, that so his 
body might be the hardier for the war. 
Having a piece of embroidered Babylonian 
tapestry left him, he sold it ; because none 
of his farm-houses were so much as plastered. 
Nor did he ever buy a slave for above fifteen 
hundred drachmas; as he did not seek for 
effeminate and handsome ones, but able 
sturdy workmen, horse-keepers and cow¬ 
herds : and these he thought ought to be 
sold again, when they grew old, and no use¬ 
less servants fed in the house. In short, he 
reckoned nothing a good bargain, which was 
superfluous; but whatever it was, though 
sold for a farthing, he would think it a great 
price, if you had no need of it; and was for 
the purchase of lands for sowing and feeding, 
rather than grounds for sweeping and water¬ 
ing. 

Some imputed these things to petty avarice, 
but others approved of him, as if he had 
'only the more strictly denied himself for the 
rectifying and amending of others. Yet 
certainly, in my judgment, it marks an over- 
rigid temper, for a man to take the work out 
of his servants as out of brute beasts, turning 
them off and selling them in their old age, 
and thinking there ought to be no further 


commerce between man and man, than 
whilst there arises some profit by it. \y t 
see that kindness or humanity has a large, 
field than bare justice to exercise itself j u . 
law and justice we cannot, in the nature of 
things, employ on others than men ; but w e 
may extend our goodness and charity even 
to irrational creatures ; and such acts How 
from a gentle nature, as water frem an 
abundant spring. It is doubtless the part of 
a kind-natured man to keep even worn-out 
horses and dogs, and not only take care of 
them when they are foals and whelps, but 
also when they are grown old. The Athe¬ 
nians, when they built their Hecatompedon. 
turned those mules loose to feed freely, 
which they had observed to have done the 
hardest labor. One of these (they say) came 
once of itself to offer its service, and ran 
along with, nay, and went before, the team- 
which drew the waggons up to the acropolis, 
as if it would incite and encourage them m 
draw more stoutly ; upon which there passed 
a vote, that the creature should be kept at 
the public charge even till it died. The 
graves of Cimon’s horses, which thrice won 
the Olympian races, are yet to be seen 
close by his own monument. Old Xanthip- 
pus, too, (amongst many others who burin! 
the dogs they had bred up) entombed his 
which swam after his galley to Salami*, 
when the people fled from Athens, on the 
top of a cliff, which they call the dog’s tomb 
to this day. Nor are we to use living crea¬ 
tures like old shoes or dishes, and throw 
them away when they are worn out or brokmi 
with service ; but if it'were for nothing else, 
but by way of study and practice in human¬ 
ity, a man ought always to prehabituate 
himself in these things to be of a kind anil 
sweet disposition. As to myself, I would 
not so much as sell my draught ox on the 
account of his age, much less for a small 
piece of money sell a poor old man, and so 
chase him, as it were, from his own country, 
by turning him not only out of the place 
where he has lived a long while, but also out 
of the manner of living he has been accus¬ 
tomed to, and that more especially when h* 
would be as useless to the buyer as to the 
seller. Yet Cato for all this glories that M 
left that very horse in Spain, which he tis« 
in the wars when he was consul, only because 
he would not put the public to the charge w 
his freight. Whether these acts are to W 
ascribed to' the greatness or pettiness of w* 
spirit, let every one argue as they please. 

For his general temperance, however, sd 
self-control, he really deserves the higher 
admiration. For when he commanded ttj 
army, he never took for himself, and th«* 
that belonged .to him, above three bushels 
wheat for a month, and somewhat less to** 
a bushel and a half, a day of barley for w* 
baggage-cattle. And when he entered up* 
the government of Sardinia, where bis p“ 
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.wessorsliad been used to require tents, govern the Greeks; I govern the Athenians, 
Wding and clothes upon the public account, but you govern me, and your son governs 
‘*“‘5 to*charge the state heavily with the you; so let him use his power sparingly, 
*“ t of provisions and entertainments for since, simple as he is, he can do more than 
^treat train of servants and friends, the all the Greeks together.” Another saying 
difference he showed in his economy was of Cato’s was, that the Roman people did 
1 linething incredible. There was nothing not only fix the value of such and such 
of any sort for which he put the public to purple dyes, but also of such and such habits 
expense; he would walk without a carriage of life: “ For,” said he, “ as dyers most of 
to visit'the cities, with one only of the all dye such colors as they see to lie most 
common town officers, who carried his dress, agreeable, so the young men learn, and 
, ul( | a CU p to offer libation with. Yet, zealously affect what is most popular with 
though he seemed thus easy and sparing to you.” He also exhorted them, that if they 
all who were under his power, he, on the were grown great by their virtue and tem- 
other hand, showed most inflexible severity perance, they should not change for the 
and strictness, in what related to public worse; but if intemperance nnd vice had 
justice, and was rigorous, and precise in made them great, they should change for 
what concerned the ordinances of the com- the better; for by that means they were 
monwealth; so that the Roman government, grown indeed quite great enough, lie would 
never seemed more terrible, nor yet more say, likewise, of men who wanted to bo 
mild than under his administration. continually in office, that apparently they 

Uis very manner of speaking seemed to did not know their road; since they could 
have such a kind of idea with it; for it was not do without beadles to guide them on it. 
courteous, and yet forcible; pleasant, yet He also reproved the citizens for choosing 
overwhelming; facetious, yet austere; sen- still the same men as their magistrates: 
tentious, and yet vehement: like Socrates, “ For you will seem," said he, “either not to 
ill the description of Plato, who seemed out- esteem government worth much, or to think 
wardly to those about him to be but a aim- few worthy to hold it.” Speaking, too, of 
pie, talkative, blunt fellow; whilst at the a certain enemy of his, who lived a very 
bottom he was lull of such gravity and base and discreditable life: “ It is consid- 
matter, as would even move tears, and touch ered,” he said, “ rat her as a curse than a 
the very hearts of his auditors. And, there- blessing on him, that this fellow's mother 
fore, I know not what 1 lias persuaded .some prays that she may leave him behind her.” 
to say, that Cato’s style was chiefly like Pointing at one who had sold the land which 
that of Lysias. However, let us leave those his father had left him, and which lay near 
to judge of these things, who profess most the sea-side, 14c pretended to express, his 
Jo distinguish between the several kinds of wonder at his being stronger even than the 
oratorical style in Latin; whilst we write sea itself; for what it washed away with a 
down some of his memorable savings; being great deal of labor, he with a great deal of 
of the opinion that a man’s character ap- ease drank away. When the senate, with a 
pears much more by his words, than, as great deal of splendor, received king Kurais 
some think it does, by his looks. nos on his visit to Rome, and the chief oiti- 

Being once desirous to dissuade the com- zens strove who should be most about him, 
•non people of Rome. from their unseason- Cato appeared to regard him with suspicion 
able and impetuous clamor for largesses and and apprehension; ami when one that stood 
distributions of corn, he began thus to har- by, too, took occasion to say, that he was a 
angue them : “ It is a difficult task, O very good prince, and a great lover of the 
citizens, to make speeches to the belly, which Romans: “It may be so,” said Cato; “ but 
has no ears.” Reproving, also, their sump- by nature this same animal of a king, is a 
tuous habits, he said, it was hard to ore- kind of maneater;” nor, indeed, were there 
serve a city, where a fish sold for more than ever kings who deserved to be compared 
an ox. lie had a saying, also, that the with Epaminondas, Pericles, ’I hemistooles, 
Roman people were like sheep; for they, Manius Curius, or Harnilcar, surnamed Bar- 
when single, do not obey, but when alto- cas. He used to say, too, that his enemies 
gather in a flock, they follow their leaders : envied him; because ho had to get up every 
” So you,” said, he, li when you have got day before light, and neglect ins own bu al¬ 
together in a body, let yourselves be guided ness to follow that of the public. He would 
by those whom singly you would never think also tel! you, that he had rather be deprived 
of being advised by.” Discoursing of the of the reward for doing well, than not to 
■ power of women: “ Men,” said he, “ usually suffer the punishment for doing ill; and 
com maud women; but we command all men, that he could pardon all offenders but him- 
and the women command us.” But this, self. . 

indeed, is borrowed from the sayings of The Romans having sent three ambassa- 
Themistocles, who, when his son was mak- dors to Bithynia, of whom one was gouty, 
ln g many demands of him by means of the another had his skull trepanned, and the 
Mother, said,, ** O w oman , the Athenians other seemed little better than a fool; Cato, 
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laughing, gave out, that the Romans had 
sent an embassy, which had neither feet, 
head, nor heart. His interest being en¬ 
treated by Scipio, on account of Polybius, 
for the Achsean exiles, and there happening 
to be a great discussion in the senate about 
it, some being for, and some against their 
return; Ca|p, standing up, thus delivered 
himself : “ Here do we sit all day long, as if 
we had nothing to do, but beat our brains 
whether these old Greeks should be carried 
to their graves by the bearers here, or by 
those in Achsea.” The senate voting their 
return, it seems that a few days after Poly¬ 
bius’s friends further wished that it should 
be moved in the senate, that the said ban¬ 
ished persons should receive again the hon-. 
ors which they first had in Achsea; and, to 
this purpose, they sounded Cato for his 
opinion ; but he, smiling, answered, that 
Polybius, Ulysses like, having escaped out 
of the Cyclops’ den, wanted, it would seem, 
to go back again because he had left his cap 
and belt behind him. He used to assert, 
also, that wise men profited more by fools, 
than fools by wise men; for that wise men 
avoided the faults of fools, but that fpols 
would not imitate the good examples of wise 
men. He would profess, too, that he was 
more taken with young men that blushed, 
than with those who looked pale; and that 
he never desired to have a soldier that 
moved his hands too much in marching, and 
his feet too much in fighting; or snored 
louder than he shouted. Ridiculing a fat 
overgrown man : “ What use*’ said he, “ can 
the state turn a man’s body to, when all 
between the throat and groin is taken up by 
the belly 1 ’ ” When one who was much given 
to pleasures desired his acqaintauce, begging 
his pardon, he said, he could not live with 
a man whose palate was of a quicker sense 
than his heart. He would likewise say, that 
the soul of a lover lived in the body of 
another: and that in his whole life he most 
repented of three things; one was, that he 
had trusted a secret to a woman; another, 
that he went by water when he might have 
gone by land; the third, that he had re¬ 
mained one whole day without doing any 
business of moment. Applying himself to 
an old man who was committing some vice: 
“Friend,” said he, “old age has of itself 
blemishes enough; do not you add to it the 
deformity of vice.” Speaking to a tribune, 
Wfho was reputed a prisoner, and was very 
violent for the bringing in of a bill, in order 
to make a certain law: “ Young man,” cried 
he, “,I know not which would be better, to 
drink what you mix,* or confirm what you 
would put up for a law.” Being reviled by 
a fellow who lived ,a profligate and wicked 
life: “A contest," replied he, “is unequal 
between you and me; for you can hear ill 
words easily, and can as easily give them; 
but it is unpleasant to me to give such, and 


unusual to hear them.” Such wal his ma n . 
ner of expressing himself in his memorable 
sayings. 

Being chosen consul, with his friend and 
familiar Valerius Flaccus, the government 
of that part of Spain which the Romans call 
the Hither Spain, fell to his lot. Here, as 
he was engaged in reducing some of the 
tribes by force, and bringing over others by 
good words, a large army of barbarians fell 
upon him, so that there was danger of bem., 
disgracefully forced out again, lie therefore 
called upon his neighbors, the Celtiberians 
for help; and on their demanding two hun¬ 
dred talents for their assistance, everybody 
else thought it intolerable, that ever the 
Romans should promise barbarians a reward 
for their aid; but Cato said, there was no 
discredit or harm in it; for if they over¬ 
came, they would pay them out "of the 
enemy’s purse, and not out of their own; 
but if they were overcome, there would be 
nobody left either to demand the reward or 
to pay it. However, he won that battle 
completely, and after that, all his other 
affairs succeeded splendidly. Polybius says, 
that by his command the walls of all the 
cities, on this side the river Bsetis, were iu 
one day’s time demolished, and yet there 
were a great many of them full of brave 
and warlike men. Cato himself says, that 
he took more cities than he stayed days in 
Spain. Neither is this a mere rhodomon- 
tade, if it be true, that the number was four 
hundred. And though the soldiers them¬ 
selves had got much in the fights, yet lie 
distributed a pound of silver to every man 
of them, saying, it was better, that many of 
the Romans should return home with silver, 
rather than a few with gold. For himself 
he affirms, that of all the things that were 
taken, nothing came to him beyond what lie 
ate and drank. “Neither do I find fault." 
continued he, “ with those that seek to profit 
by these spoils, but I had rather compete in 
valor with the best, than in wealth with the 
richest, or with the most covetous in love 
of money.” Nor did he merely keep him¬ 
self clear from taking any thing, but even 
all those who more immediately belonged to 
him. He had five servants with him in tin* 
army; one of whom called Paccus, bought 
three boys, out of those who were taken 
captive; which Cato coming to understand, 
the man rather than venture into his pres¬ 
ence, hanged himself. Cato sold the b’ys, 
and carried the price he got for them into 
the public exchequer. 

Scipio the Great, being his enemy, and 
desiring, whilst he was carrying all things so 
successfully, to obstruct him, and take the 
affairs of Spain into his own hands, succeed¬ 
ed in getting.himself appointed his successor 
in the government, and, making all possible 
haste, put a term to Cato’s authority. But 
he, taking with him a convoy of five cohorts 
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of foot, and five hundred horse to attend him 
home, overthrew by the way the Laeetanians, 
and taking from them six hundred deserters, 
caused them all to be beheaded ; upon which 
Scipio seemed to be in indignation, but Cato, 
in mock disparagement of himself, said, 
“ Rome would become great indeed, if the 
most honorable and great men would not 
yield up the first place of valor to those who 
were more obscure, and when they who were 
of the commonalty (as he himself was) would 
contend in valor with those who were most 
eminent in birth and honor.” The senate 
having voted to change nothing of what had 
been established by Cato, the government 
passed away under Scipio to no manner of 
purpose, in idleness and doing nothing ; and 
so diminished his credit much more -than 
Cato’s. Nor did Cato, who now received a 
triumph, remit after this and slacken the 
reins of virtue, as many do, who strive not 
so much for virtue’s sake, as for vainglory, 
and having attained the highest honors, as 
the consulship and triumphs, pass the rest of 
their life in pleasure and idleness, and quit 
all public affairs. But he, like those who 
are just entered upon public life for the first 
time, and thirst after gaining honor and glo¬ 
ry in some new office, strained himself, as if 
he were but just setting out; and offering 
still publicly his service to his friends and 
citizens, would give up neither his pleadings 
nor his soldiery. 

He accompanied and assisted Tiberius 
Sempronius, as his lieutenant, when he went 
into Thrace and to the Danube ; and, in the 
.quality of tribune, went with Manius Acilius 
into Greece, against Antiochus the Great, 
who, after Hannibal, more than any one 
struck terror into the Romans. For having 
reduced once more under a single command 
almost the whole of Asia, all, namely, that 
Seleucus Nicator had possessed, and having 
brought into obedience mafiy warlike nations 
of the barbarians, he longed to fall upon the 
Romans, as if they only were now worthy to 
fight with him. So across lie came with his 
forces, pretending, as a specious cause of the 
war, that it was to free the Greeks, who had 
indeed no need of it, they having been but 
newly delivered from the power of king 
l’hilip and the Macedonians, and made inde¬ 
pendent, with the free use of their own laws, 
oy the goodness of the Romans themselves ; 
sq that all Greece was in commotion ami ex¬ 
citement, having been corrupted by the hopes 

r °y?l. a 'd whjch the popular leaders in 
their cities put them into. Manius, there¬ 
fore, sent ambassadors to the different cities; 
*nd Titus Flamininus (as is written in the 
account of him) suppressed and quieted most 
of the attempts of the innovators, without 
an y trouble. Cato brought over the Corinthi¬ 
ans, those of Patras and of zEgium, and spent 
a good deal of time at Athens. There is also 
an mat ion of his said to be extant, which he 
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spoke in Greek to the people ; in which he 
expressed his admiration of the virtue of the 
ancient Athenians, and signified that he came 
with a great deal of pleasure to be a specta¬ 
tor of tire beauty and greatness of their city. 
But this is a fiction ; for he spoke to the 
Athenians by an interpreter, though he was 
able to have spoken himself ; btl he wished 
to observe the usage of his own.country, and 
laughed at those who admired nothing but 
what was in Greek. Jesting upon Postumi- 
us Albinus, who had written an historical 
work in Greek, and requested that allow¬ 
ances might be made for his attempt, lie said, 
that allowance indeed might be made, if lie 
had done it under the express compulsion of 
an Amphictyonic decree. The Athenians, 
lie says, admired the quickness and vehe¬ 
mence of liis speech ; for an interpreter 
would be very long in repeating what lie ex¬ 
pressed with a great deal of brevity ; but on 
tlie whole lie professed to believe, that the 
words of tlie Greeks came only from their 
lips, whilst those of tlie Romans came from 
their hearts. 

Now Antioclius, having occupied with his 
army tlie narrow passages about Thermopy- 
ife, and added palisades and walls to the 
natural fortifications of the place, sat down 
there, thinking be had done enough to divert 
the war ; and the Romans, indeed, seemed 
wholly to despair of forcing the passage ; but 
Cato, calling to mind tin? compass and circuit 
which the Persians had formerly made to 
come at this place, went forth ill tlie night, 
taking along with him part of the army. 
Whilst they were climbing up, tlie guide, 
who was a prisoner, missed the way, and 
wandering up and down by impracticable 
and precipitous paths, filled the soldiers with 
fear and despondency. Cato, perceiving the 
danger, commanded ail the rest to halt, and 
stay where they were, whilst lie himself, tak¬ 
ing along witli him one Lucius Manlius, a 
mostex|s'rt man atcliinbingmountains,went 
forward witli a great deal of labor and dan¬ 
ger, in the dark night, and without the least 
moonshine, among tlie wild olive trees, and 
steep craggy rocks, there being nothing but 
precipices and darkness before their eyes, till 
they struck into a little pass which they 
thought might lead down into the enemy’s 
camp. There they put up marks upon some 
conspicuous peaks which surmount the hill 
called Callidromon, and, returning again, 
they led the army along with them to t(ie 
said marks, till they got into their little path 
again, and there once made a halt; hut when 
they began to go further, the path deserted 
them at a precipice, where they were in 
another strait and fear ; nor did they per¬ 
ceive that they were all this while near the 
enemy. And now the day began to give some 
light, when they seemed to hear a noise, and 
presently after to see the Greek trenches and 
the guard at the foot of the rock. Here, 
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therefore, Cato haltedjiis forces, and com¬ 
manded the troops from Firmum only, with¬ 
out the rest, to stick by him, as he had always 
found them faithful and ready. And when 
they came up and formed around him in 
close order, he thus spoke to them. “I desire,” 
he said, “ to take one of the enemy alive, that 
sol may understand what men these are who 
guard the passage ; their number j and with 
what discipline, order, and preparation they 
expect us; but this feat,” continued he, 

“ must be an act of a great deal of quickness 
and boldness, such as that of lions, when 
they dart upon some timorous animal.” 
Cato had no sooner thus expressed hitaself. 
but the Firmans forthwith rushed down the 
mountain, just as they were, upon the guard, 
and, falling unexpectedly upon them,affright¬ 
ed and dispersed them all. One armed man 
they took, and brought to Cato, who quickly 
learned from him, that the rest of the forces 
lay in the narrow passage about the king; 
that those who kept the tops of the rocks 
were six hundred choice AStolians. Cato, 
therefore, despising the smallness of their 
number and carelessness, forthwith draw¬ 
ing his sword, fell upon them with a great 
noise of trumpets and shouting. The enemy, 
perceiving them thus tumbling, as it were, 
upon them from the precipices, flew to the 
main body, and put all things into disorder 
there. 

In the mean time, whilst Manius was for¬ 
cing the works below; and pouring the thick¬ 
est of his forces into the narrow passages, 
Antioclius was hit in the mouth with a stone 
so that his teeth being beaten out by it, he 
felt such excessive pain, that he was fain to 
turn away with his horse; nor did any part of 
his army stand the shock of the Romans. Yet, 
though there seemed no reasonable hope of 
flight, where all paths were so difficult, and 
where there were deep marshes and steep 
rocks, which looked as if they were ready to re¬ 
ceive those who should stumble, the fugitives, 
nevertheless, crowding and pressing together 
in the narrow passages, destroyed even one 
another in their terror of the swords and 
blows of the enemy. Cato (as it plainly 
appears) was never oversparing of his own 
praises, and seldom shunned boasting of any 
exploit; which quality, indeed, he seems to 
have thought the natural accompaniment of 
great actions; and with these particular ex¬ 
ploits he was highly puffed up; he says, that 
those who saw him that day pursuing and slay¬ 
ing the enemies, were ready to assert, that Ca¬ 
to owed not so much to the public, as the pub¬ 
lic did to Cato; nay, he adds, that Manius 
the consul, coming hot from the fight, em¬ 
braced him for a great while, when both 
were all in a sweat; and then cried out with 
joy, that neither he himself, no, nor all the 
people together, could make him a recom¬ 
pense equal to his actions. After the fight 
he was sent to Rome, that he himself might 


be the messenger of it: and so, with a f avo 
able wind, he sailed to Brundusium, aiiq \ 
one day got from thence to Tarentuin; and 
haring travelled four days more, upon the 
fifth, counting from the time of his landing 
he arrived at Itomi, and so brought the firs; 
news of the victory himself; and filled th e 
whole city with joy and sacrifices, and the 
people with the belief, that they were able to 
conquer every sea and every land. . 

These are pretty nearly all the eminent 
actions of Cato, relating to military affairs: 
in civil policy, he was of opinion, that one 
chief duty consisted in accusing and indicting 
criminals. He himself prosecuted many, and 
he would also assist others who prosecuted 
them, nay would even procure such, as lie 
did the Petilii against Scipio ; but not being 
able to destroy him, by reason of the noble¬ 
ness of his family, and the real greatness of 
his mind, which enabled him to trample all 
calumnies underfoot, Cato at last would 
meddle no more with him ; yet joining with 
the accusers agaist Scipio’s brother Lucius, 
he succeeded in obtaining a sentence against 
him; which condemned him to the payment 
of a large sum of money to the state; and 
being insolvent, and in danger of being 
thrown into jail, he was, by the interposition 
of the tribunes of the people, with much ado 
dismissed. It is also said of Cato, that when 
he met a certain youth, who had effected 
the disgrace of one of his father’s enemies, 
walking ill the market-place, he shook him by 
the hand, telling him, that this was what 
we ought to sacrifice to our dead parents— 
not lambs and goats, but the tears and con» 
damnations of their adversaries. But neither 
did lie himself escape with impunity in bis 
management of affairs ; for if he gave his 
enemies but the least hold, he was still in 
danger, and exposed to be brought to jus¬ 
tice. He is reported to have escaped at least 
fifty indictments ; and one above the rest, 
which was the last, when he was eighty-six 
years old, about which time he uttered the 
well-known saying, that it was hard for him 
who had lived with one generation of men, 
to plead now before another. Neither did he 
make this the least of his lawsuits; for, four 
years after, when he was fourscore and ten, 
lie accused Servilius Galba: so that his life 
and actions extended, we may say, as Nestor’s 
did, over three ordinary ages of man. For, 
having had many contests, as we have rela¬ 
ted, with Scipio the Great, about affairs of 
state, he continued them down even to Scipio 
the younger, who was the adopted grandson 
of the former, and the son of that Paulus, who 
overthrew Perseus and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood 
for the office of censor, which was indeed the 
summit of all honor, and in a manner the 
highest step in civil affairs; for besides all 
other power, it had also that of an inquisi¬ 
tion into every one’s life and m&nners. F or 
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the Romans thought that no marriage, or 
rearing of children, nay, no feast or drink¬ 
ing-bout ought to be permitted according to 
every one’s appetite or fancy, without being 
examined and inquired into; being indeed of 
opinion, that a man’s Character was much 
sooner perceived in things of this sort than 
in what is done publicly and in open day. 
They chose, therefore, two persons, one out of 
the patricians, the other out of the commons, 
who were to watch, correct, and punish, if 
any one ran too much into voluptuousness, 
or'transgressed the usual manner of life of 
his oountry; and these they called Censors. 
They had power to take away a horse, or 
expel out of the senate any one who lived 
iuteinperately and out of order. It was also 
their business to take an estimate of what 
every one was worth, and to put down in 
registers everybody's birth and quality; be¬ 
sides many other prerogatives. And there¬ 
fore the chief nobility opposed his preten¬ 
sions to it. Jealousy prompted the patri¬ 
cians, who thought that it would be a stain 
to everylxxly’s nobility, if men of no original 
honor should rise to the highest dignity and 
power; while others, conscious of their own 
evil practices, and of the violation of the 
laws and customs of their country, were 
afraid of the austerity of the man; which, 
in au office of such great power, was likely 
to prove most uncompromising and severe. 
And so, consulting among themselves," they 
brought forward seven candidates in opposi¬ 
tion to him, who sedulously set themselves 
to court the people’s favor by fair promises, 
^rs though what they wished for was indul¬ 
gent and easy government. Cato, on the 
contrary, promising no such mildness, but 
plainly threatening evil livers, from the very 
hustings openly declared himself; and ex¬ 
claiming, that the city needed a great and 
thorough purgation, called upon the people, 
if they were wise, not to choose the gentlest, 
hut the roughest of physicians; such a one, he 
said, he was, and Valerius Flaccus, one of 
the patricians, another ; together with him, 
he doubted not but he should do something 
worth the while, and that, by cutting to 
pieces and burning like a hydra, all luxury 
and voluptuousness. He added, too, thathe 
saw all the rest endeavoring after the office 
with ill intent, because they were afraid of 
those who would exercise it justly, as they 
ought. And so truly great and so worthy of 
great men to be its leaders was, it would 
joem, the Roman people, that they did not 
Jour the severity and grim countenance of 
Cato, but rejecting those smooth promisers 
who were ready to do all things to ingratiate 
themselves, they took him, together with 
rlaccus; obeying his recommendations not 
?® though he were a candidate, but as if he 
“ad had the actual power of commanding and 
governing already. 

Cato named as chief of the senate, his 


friend and colleague Lucius Valerius Flac¬ 
cus, and expelled, among many others, 
Lucius Quintius, who had been consul seven 
years before, and (which was greater honor 
to him than the consulship) brother to that 
.Titus Flamininus, who overthrew king 
Philip. The reason he had for his expulsion, 
was this. Lucius, it seems, took along with 
him in all his commands, a youth, whom he 
had kept as his companion from the flower of 
his age, and to whom he gave as much 
power and respect as to the chiefest of his 
friends and relations. 

Now it happened that Lucius being con¬ 
sular governor of one of the provinces, the 
youth setting himself down by him, as he 
used to do, among other flatteries with 
which he played upon him, when he was in 
his cups, told him he loved him so dearly 
that, 4 ‘ though therf» was a show of gladia¬ 
tors to be seen at Rome, and I.” he said, 
“ had never beheld one in my life; and 
though I, as it were, longed to see a man 
killed, yet I made all possible haste to come 
to you.” Upon this Lucius, returning his 
fondness, replied, “ Do not bo melancholy 
on • that account; I can remedy that.’ 
Ordering therefore, forthwith, one of those 
condemned to die to be brought to the. feast, 
together with the headsman and axe, he 
asked the youth if he wished to see him exe¬ 
cuted. The boy answering that he did, 
Lucius commanded the executioner to cut 
off his neck; and this several historians 
mention; and Cicero, indeed,, in his dia- * 
logue do Seuecfufp , introduces Cato relating 
it himself. Rut Livy says, that he that was 
killed was a Gaulish deserter, and that 
Lucius did not execute him by the stroke of 
the executioner, but with his own hand; 
and that it is so stated in Cato’s speech. 

Lucius being thus expelled out of the 
senate by Cato, his brother took it very ill, 
and appealing to the people, desired that 
Cato should declare his reasons; and when 
he began to relate this transaction of the 
feast, Lucius endeavored to deny, it; but 
Cato challenging him to a formal investi¬ 
gation, he fell off and refused it, so that he 
was then acknowledged to suffer deservedly. 
Afterwards, however, when there was some 
show at the theatre, he passed by the* seats 
where those who had been consuls used to 
be placed, and taking his seat a great way 
off, excited the compassion of the common 
people, who presently with a gieat lioigfe 
made him go forward, and as much as they 
could, tried to set right and salve over what 
had happened. Manilius, also, who, accord¬ 
ing to the public expectation, would have 
been next consul, he threw out of the senate, 
because, in the presence of his daughter, 
and in open day, he had kissed his wife. 

He said, that as for himself, his* wife never 
came into his arms except when there was 
great thunder; so that it was a jest with 
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hifn, that it was a pleasure for him, when 
Jupiter thundered. 

His treatment of Lucius, likewise, the 
brother of Seipio, and one who had. been 
honored with a triumph, occasioned some 
odium against Cato; for he took his horse 
from him, and was thought to do it with a 
design of putting an affront on Seipio Afri- 
canus, now dead. But he gave most gener¬ 
al annoyance, by retrenching people’s lux¬ 
ury ; for though (most of the youth being 
thereby already corrupted) it seemed almost 
impossible to take it away with an open 
hand and directly, yet going, as it were, 
obliquely around, he caused all dress, car¬ 
riages, women’s ornaments, household furni¬ 
ture, whose price exceeded one thousand 
five hundred drachmas, to be rated at ten 
times as much as they were worth; intend¬ 
ing by thus making the ‘assessments greater, 
to increase the taxes paid upon them. He 
also ordained that upon every thousand asses 
of property of this kind, three should be 
paid, so that people, burdened with these 
extra charges, and seeing others of as good 
estates, bub more frugal and sparing, paying 
less into the public exchequer, might «be 
tired out of their prodigality. And thus, 
on the one side, not only those were dis¬ 
gusted at Cato, who bore the taxes for the 
sake of their luxury, but those, too, who on 
the other side laid by ttieir luxury for fear of 
the taxes. For people in general reckon, 
that an order not to display their riches, 
is equivalent to the taking away their riches, 
because riches are seen much more in super¬ 
fluous, than in necessary, things. Indeed 
this was what excited the wonder of Ariston 
the philosopher ; that we account those who 
possess superfluous things more happy than 
those who abound with what is necessary 
and useful. But when one of his friends 
asked Scopas, the rich Thessalian, to give 
him some article of no great utility, saying 
that it was not a thing tiiat he had any great 
,ne§d or use for himself. “In truth,” re¬ 
plied he, “ it is just these useless and un¬ 
necessary things that make my wealth and 
happiness.” Thus the desire of riches does 
not proceed from a natural passion within 
us, but arises rather from vulgar out-of- 
doors opinion of other people. 

Cato, notwithstanding, being little solici¬ 
tous as to those who exclaimed against him, 
increased his austerity. He caused the pipes, 
through which some persons brought the pub- 
lio water into their own houses and gardens, 
to be cut, and threw down all buildings which 
jutted out into the common streets. He beat 
down also the price in contracts for public 
works to the lowest, and raised it in con¬ 
tracts for farming the taxes to the highest 
sum; by which proceedings he drew a great 
deal of hatred on himself. Those who were 
of Titus Flamininus’s party cancelled in the 
senate all the bargains and contracts made 


by him for the repairing and carrying on of 
the sacred and public buildings, as unadvau 
tageous to the commonwealth. They incite! 
also the boldest of the tribunes of tile people 
to accuse him, and to fine him two talents 
They likewise muclApposed him in bui],jj,,„ 
the court or basilica, which he caused to be 
erected at the common chargo, just by the 
senate-house, in the market place, and called 
by his own name, the Porcian. However 
the people, it seems, liked his censorship 
wondrously well; for, setting up a statue 
for him in the temple of the goddess of 
Health, they put an inscription under it, not 
recording his commands in war or bis 
triumph, but to the effect, that tin's was 
Cato the Censor, who, by his good discipline 
and wise and temperate ordinances, reclaimed 
the Roman commonwealth when it was de¬ 
clining and sinking down into vice. Before 
this honor was done to himself, he used to 
laugh at those who loved such kind of 
things, saying, that they did not sec that 
they were taking pride in the workmanship 
of brass-founders and painters; whereas the 
citizens bore about his best likeness in their 
breasts. And when any seemed to wonder, 
that he should have never a statue, while 
many ordinary persons had one; “ 1 would,” 
said he, “ much rather be asked, why 1 have 
not one, than why I have one.” In short, 
he would not have any honest citizen endure 
to be praised, except it might prove advan¬ 
tageous to the commonwealth. Yet still he 
had passed the highest commendation on 
himself; for lie tells us that those who did 
any thing wrong, and were found fault with,, 
used to say, it was not worth while to blame 
them; for they were not Catos. He also 
adds, that they who awkwardly mimicked 
some of his actions, were called left-handed 
Catos ; and that the senate in perilous times 
would cast their eyes on him, as upon a pilot 
in a ship, and that often when he was not 
present they put off affairs of greatest con¬ 
sequence. These things are indeed also 
testified of him by others ; for he had a 
great authority in the city, alike for his life, 
his eloquence, and his age. 

He was also a good father, an excellent 
husband to his wife, and an extraordinary 
economist ; and as he did not manage his 
affairs of this kind carelessly, and as things 
of little moment, I think I ought to record » 
little further whatever was commendable in 
him in these points. He married a wife 
more noble than rich ; being of opinion, 
that the rich and the high-born are equally 
haughty and proud ; but that those of noble 
blood, would be more ashamed of base 
things, and consequently more obedient to 
their husbands in all that was fit and right- 
A man who beat his wife or child, laid 
violent hands, he said, on what was most 
sacred ; and a good husband he reckoned 
[ worthy of more praise than a great senator; 
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and he admired the ancient Socrates for 
nothing so much, as for .having lived a 
temperate and contented life with a wife 
w ho was a scold, and children who were 

half-witted. 

As soon as he had a Ion born, though he 
had never such urgent business upon his 
hands, unless it were some public matter, 
he would be by when his wife washed it, 
and (pressed it in its swaddling clothes. For 
she herself suckled it, nay, she often too 
gave her breast to her servants’ children, to 
produce, by sucking the same milk, a kind 
of natural love in them to her son. When 
he began to come to years of discretion, 
Cato, himself, would teach him to read, 
although he had a servant, a very good 
grammarian, called Cliilo, who taught many 
others ; but he thought not fit, as he himself 
said, to have his son reprimanded by a 
slave, or pulled, it mav be, by the ears when 
found tardy in his lesson : nor would he 
have him owe to a servant the obligation of 
so great a thing as his learning ; he himself, 
therefore, (as we were saying,) taught him 
his grammar, law, and his gymnastic exer¬ 
cises. Nor did he only show him, too, how 
to throw a dart, to fight in armor, and to 
ride, but to box also and to endure both heat 
and cold, and to swim over the most rapid 
and rough rivers. He says, likewise, tlmt 
lie wrote histories, in large characters, with 
his own hand, that so his son, without stir¬ 
ring out of the house, might learn to know 
about his countrymen and forefathers : 


as well as enemies piled one upon another. 
Upon which Paulus, hjs general, much com- 
mended the youth ; and there is a letter of 
Uato’s to his son, which highly praises his 
Honorable eagerness for the recovery of his 
sword. Afterwards he married Tertia, 
^Lmilius Paul us's daughter, and sister to 
pcipio ; nor was he admitted into this family 
less for his own worth than his father’s. So 
that Cato’s care in his son’s education came 
to a very fitting result. 

He purchased a great many slaves out of 
the captives taken in war but chiefly bought 
up the young ones, who were capable to be, 
as it were, broken and taught like whelps 
and colts. None of these ever entered an¬ 
other man’s house, except sent either by 
Cato himself or his wife. If any one of them 
were asked what Cato did, they answered 
merely, that they did not know. When a 
servant was at home, he was obliged either to 
do some work or sleep, for indeed Cato loved 
those most who used to lie down often to 
sleep, accounting them more docile than 
those who were wakeful, and more fit for any 
thing when they were refreshed with a little 
slumber. Being also of opinion, that the 
great cause of the laziness and misbehavior of 
slaves was their running after their pleasures, 
he fixed a certain price for them to pay for 
permission amongst themselves, but would 
suffer no connections out of the house. At 
first, when he was but a poor soldier, he 
would not be difficult in any thing which re¬ 
lated to his eating, but looked upon it as a 


did he less abstain from speaking any tiling j pitiful tiling to quarrel with a servant for 
pbsceue before his son, than if it liad been the belly’s sake ; but afterwards, when lie 
in the presence of the sacred virgins, called grew richer, and made any feasts for his 
vestals. Nor would he ever go into the friends and colleagues in office, as soon as 
bath with him ; which seems indeed to have 
been the common custom of the Romans, 
bon8-in-law used to avoid bathing with 
fathers-in-law, disliking to see one another 
naked : but having, in time, learned of the 
Creeks to strip before men, they have since 
taught the Greeks to do it even with the 
women themselves. 

f hus, like an excellent work, Cato formed 
and fashioned his son to virtue ; nor had he 
any occasion to find fault with his readiness 
and docility; but as he proved to be of too 
'veak a, constitution for hardships, lie did 
not insist on requiring of him any very aus¬ 
tere wav of living. However, though d«*li- 
cate in health, he proved a stout man in the 
eld, and behaved himself valiantly when 
aulus iEmilius fought against Perseus ; 
where when his sword was struck from him 

a blow, or rather slipped out of his hand 
y * e *J«on its moistness, he so keenly re¬ 
sented it, that he turned to some of his 
k- abou t him, and taking them along 
ith him again, fell upon the enemy ; and 
°y a long fight and much force clear¬ 
ly 1 the place, at length found it among great i 
^ps of arms, and the dead bodies of friends | 


supper was over lie used to go vith a leathern 
thong and scourge those who had waited or 
dressed the meat carelessly. He always 
contrived, too, that his servants should have 
some difference one among another, always 
suspecting and fearing a good understanding 
between them. Those who had committed 
any thing worthy of death, he punished, if 
they were found guilty by the verdict of their 
fellow-servants. Rut being after all much 
given to the desire of gain, he looked upon 
agriculture rather as a pleasure than profit ; 
resolving, therefore, to lay out his money in 
safe and solid things, ho purchased ponds, 
hot baths, grounds full of fuller’s earth, 
remunerative lands, pastures, and woods ; 
from all which he drew large rt turns, ndr 
could Jupiter himself, he used to say, do 
him much damage. He was also given to 
the form of usury, which is considered most 
odious, in traffic by sea ; and that thus :—he 
desired that those whom he put out his mon¬ 
ey to, shbuld have many partners ; when the 
number of them and their ships came to be 
fifty, he himself took one share through 
Quintio his freedman, who therefore was to 
sail with the adventurers, and take a part ia 
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all their proceedings; so that thus there was I youth, to be obedient, as hitherto, to their 
no danger of losing his whole stock, but only own iaws and governors, 
a. little part, and that with a prospect of Yet he did this not out of anv anger, aj 
great profit. He likewise lent money to some think, to Carneades ; but because he 
those of his slaves who wished to borrow, wholly despised philosophy, and out of a kind 
with which they bought also other young of pride, scoffed at the Greek studies and 
ones, whom, when they had taught and bred literature ; as, for example, he would say, 
’up at his charges, they would sell again at. that Socrates was a prating seditiouirfellowj 
the year’s end; but some of them Cato who did his best to tyrannize over his counl 
would keep for himself, giving just as much try, to undermine the ancient custom*, and 
for them as another had offered. To incline to entice and withdraw the citizens ro opin- 
his son to be of his kind or temper, he used ions contrary to the laws. Ridiculing the 
to tell him, that it was not like a man, but school of Isocrates, he would add, that his 
rather like a widow woman, to lessen an es- scholars grew old men before they had done 
tate. But the strongest indication of Cato’s learning with him, as if they were ty use 
avaricious humor was when he took the bold- their art and plead causes in the court of 
ness to affirm, that he was a most wonderful, Minos in the next world. And to frighten 
nay, a godlike man, who left more behind his son from any thing that was Greek, in a 
him than he had received. more vehement tone than became one of his 

He was now grown old, when Carneades age, he pronounced, as it were, with the 
the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic, came voice of an oracle, that the Romans would 
as deputies from Athens to Rome, praying certainly be destroyed when they began once 
for release from a penalty of five hundred to be infected with Greek literature ; though 
talents laid on the Athenians, in a suit, to time indeed has shown the vanity of this his 
which they did not appear, in which the prophecy; as, in truth, the city of Rome has 
Oropians were plaintiffs, and Sicyonians risen to its highest fortune, while entertain- 
judges. All the most studious youth im- ing Grecian learning. Nor had he an aver- 
mediately waited on these philosophers, and sion only against the Greek philosophers, 
frequently, with admiration, heard them but the physicians also; for having, it seems, 
speak. But the gracefulness of Carpeades’s heard how Hippocrates, when the king of 
oratory,, whose ability was really greatest, Persia sent for him, with offers of a fee of 
and his reputation equal to it, gathered large several talents, said, that he would never 
and favorable audiences, and ere long filled, assist'barbarians who were enemies to the 
like a wind, all the city with the sound of it. Greeks ; he affirmed, that this was now l>e- 
So that it soon began to be told, that a come a common oath taken by all physicians, 
Greek, famous even to admiration, winning and enjoined his son to have a care ami 
and carrying all before him, had impressed avoid them ; for that he himself had written, 
so strange a love upon the young men, that a little book of prescriptions for curing those 
quitting all their pleasures and pastimes, who were sick in his family; he never eii- 
wiey ran njad, as it were, after philosophy ; joined fasting to any one, but ordered them 
which indeed much pleased the Romans in either vegetables, or the meat of a duck, 
general; nor could they but with much pigeon, or leveret; such kind of diet being 
pleasure see the youth receive so welcomely of light digestion, and fit for sick folks, 
the Greek literature, and frequent the com- only it made those who ate it, dream a little 
pany of learned men. But Cato, on the too much; and by the use of this kind of 

other side, seeing this passion for words physic, he said, he not only made himself 

flowing into the city, from the beginning, and those about him well, but kept them so. 
took it ill, fearing lest the youth should be However, for this his presumption; he 
diverted that way, and so should prefer the seemed not to have escaped unpunished; 
glory of speaking well before that of arms, for he lost both his wife and his son; though 
and doing well. And when the fame of the he himself, being of a strong robust con- 
fihilosophers increased in the city, and Caius stitution, held out longer ; so that he would 
Acilius, a person of distinction, at his own often, even in his old days, address himself 

request, became their interpreter to the to women, and when he was past a lover s 

Senate at their first audience, Cato resolved age, married a young woman, upon the fo¬ 
under some specious pretence, to have all lowing pretence : Having lost his own 
philosophers cleared out of the city; and, wife, he married his son to the daughter of 
coming into the senate, blamed the magis- Paulus iEmilius, who was sister to Scquo; 
trates for letting these deputies stay so long a so that being now a widower himself, he 
time without being despatched, though they had a young girl who came privately to visit 
were persons that could easily persuade the him; but the house being very small, and a 
people to what they pleased ; that therefore daughter-in-law also in it, this practice was 
in all haste something should be determined quickly discovered; for the young woman 
about their petition, that so they might go seeming once to pass through it a little too 
home again to their own schools, and declaim boldly, the youth, his son, though he sata 
to the Greek children, and leave the Roman nothing, seemed to look somewhat indig- 
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tlr upon her. The old man perceiving had leisure, recreate himself with husbandry 
D! *d understanding that what he did was and writing. 

disliked, without finding any fault, or saying And, indeed, he composed various books 
word went away as ms custom was, With and histories ; and in his youth, he addicted 
f is usual companions to the market: and himself to agriculture for profit’s sake; for 
among the rest, he called aloud to one he used to say, he had but two ways of get- 
Salotiias, who had been a clerk under him, ting—agriculture and parsimony; and now, 
and asked him whether he had married his in his old age, the first of these gave him 
daughter ? He answered, no, nor would he, both occupation and a subject of study. He 
tifi he had consulted him. Said Cato, “ Then wrote one book on country matters, in which 
I have found out a fit son-in-law for you, if he treated particularly evpn of making cakes, 
he should not displease by reason of his age; and preserving fruit ; it being his ambition 
for in all other points there is no fault to be to be curious and singular in all things. His 
found in him; but he is indeed, as I said, suppers, at his country-house, used also to 
extremely old.” However, Salonius desired be plentiful ; he daily invited his friends and 
him to undertake the business, and to give neighbors about him, and passed the time 
the young girl to whom he pleased, she merrily with them; so that his company .was 
being a humble servant of his, who stood in not only agreeable to those of the same age, 
need of his care and patronage. Upon this but even to younger men ; for ho had had 
Cato, without any more ado, told him, he experience in many things, and had been 
desired to have the damsel himself. These concerned in much, both by word and deed, 
words, as may well be imagined, at first that was worth the hearing. He looked up- 
aetonished the man, conceiving that Cato on a good table, as the best place for making 
was as far off from marrying, as he from a friends ; where tfle commendations of brave 
likelihood of being allied to the family of one and good citizens wero usually .introduced, 
one whohadbeen consul, and had triumphed; and little said of base and unworthy ones; 
but perceiving hiVn in earnest, he consented as Cato would not give leave in his company 
willingly; ana, going onwards to the forum, to have anything, either good or ill, said 
they quickly completed the bargain. about (jjiem. 

Whilst the marriage was in hand, Cato’s Some will have the overthrow of Carthage 
son, taking some of his friends along with to have been one of his last acts of state ; 
him, went and asked his father if it were when, indeed, Scipio the younger, did by his 
for any offence he brought in a step-mother valor give it the last blow, but the war, 
upon him ? But Cato cried out, “ Far from chiefly by the counsel and advice of Cato, 
it, my son, I have no fault to find with you was undertaken on the following occasion. 

, nor any thing of yours; only I desire to have Cato was sent to the Carthaginians and 
many children, and to leave the common- Maninissa, king of Nurnidia, who were at war 
wealth more such citizens as you are.” with one another, to know the cause of (heir 
PisistratuSf the tyrant of Athens, made, difference. He, it seems, had been a friend 
they say, this answer to his sons, when they of the Homans from the beginning ; and 
were grown men, when he married his they, too, since they were conquered by Sci- 
second wife, Timonassa of Argos, by whom pio, were of the Homan confederacy, having 
he had, it is said, Iophon and Thessalus. been shorn of their power by loss of territory, 
Cato had a son by this second wife, to whom and a heavy tax. Finding Carthage, not 
from his mother, he gave the surname of (as the Itomaus thought) low and in an 
Salonius. In the mean time, his eldest died ill condition, but well manned, full of riches 
in his praetorship; of whom Cato often and all sorts of arms and ammunition, and 
makes mention in his books, as having been perceiving the Carthaginians carry it high, 
a good man. He is said, however, to have he conceived that it was not a time for the 
borne the loss moderately, and like a phi- Homans to adjust affairs between them and 
losopher, and was nothing the more remiss Masinissa; but rather that they themselves 
in attending to affairs of state ; so that he would fall into danger, unless they should 
did not, as Lucius Lucullus and Metellus find means to check this rapid new growth 
Pius did, grow languid in his old age, as of Rome’s ancient irreconcilable enemy, 
though public business were a*duty once to Therefore, returning quickly to Rome, he 
he discharged, and then quitted; nor did acquainted the senate, that the foraier defeats 
he, like Scipio Africanus, because envy had and blows given to the Carthaginians, had 
struck at hie glory, turn from the public, not so much diminished their strength, as it 
and change and pass away the rest of his had abated their imprudence and folly ; that 
life without doing any thing; but as one they were not become weaker, but more ex- 
persuaded Dionysius, that the most honor- perienced in war, and did only skirmish with 
able tomb he could have, would be to die the Numidians, to exercise themselves the 
in tbs exercise of bis dominion; so Cato better to cope with the Homans: that 
thought that old age to be the most honor- peace and league they had made was but a 
able, which was busied in public affairs;, kind ot suspension of war which awaited a 
though he would, now and then, when he fairer opportunity to break out again. 
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ARISTIDES AND MARCUS CATO. 


Moreover, they say that, shaking-his gown, 
he took occasion to let drop some African 
figs before the senate. And on their admir¬ 
ing the size and beauty of them, he present¬ 
ly added, that the place that bore them was 
but three days’ sail from Rome. Nay, he 
never after this gave his opinion, but at the 
end he would be sure to come out with this 
sentence, “ Also, Carthage, methinks, 

OUGHT UTTERLY TO BE DESTROYED.” But 
Publius Scipio Nasica would always declare 
his opinion to the contrary, in these words, 
“ It seems requisite to me that Carthage 
should still stand.” For seeing his country¬ 
men to be grown wanton and insolent, and 
the people made, by their prosperity, obsti¬ 
nate and disobedient to the senate, and draw¬ 
ing the whole city, whither they would, after 
them, he would have had the fear of Car¬ 
thage to serve as a bit to hold in the contum¬ 
acy of the multitude ; and he looked upon the 
Carthaginians as too weak to overcome the 
Romans, and too great to be despised by 
them. On the other side, it seemed a peril¬ 
ous thing to-Cato, that a city which had been 
always great, and was now grown sober afid 
wise, by reason of its former calamities, 
should still lie, as it were, in wait for the fol¬ 
lies and dangerous excesses of the ovqr-pow- 


erful Roman people; so that he thought it 
the wisest course to have all outward dmnrerj 
removed, when they had so many inward 
onei among themselves. 

Thus Cato, they say, stirred up the third 
and last war against the Carthaginians: b ut 
no sooner was the said war begun, than |, e 
died, prophesying of the person that should 
put an end to it, who was then only a 
young man; but, being tribune in the army, 
he in several fights gave proof of his courage 
and conduct. The news of which being 
brought to Cato’s ears at Rome, he thus 
expressed himself:— 

The only wise man of them all is he. 

The others e’en as shadows flit and flee. 

This prophecy Scipio soon confirmed by his 
actions. 

Cato left no posterity, except one son by 
his second wife, who was named, as we said, 
Cato Salonius; and a grandson by his 
eldest son, who died. Cato Salonius died 
when he was praetor, but his son Marcus 
was afterwards consul, and he was grand¬ 
father of Cato the philosopher, who for 
virtue and renown was one of the most emi¬ 
nent personages of his time. 


COMPARISON OF ARISTIDES WITH MARCUS CATO. 


Having mentioned the most memorable 
actions of these great men, if we now com¬ 
pare the whole life of the one with that of 
the other, it will not be easy to discern 
the difference between them, lost as it is 
amongst such a number of circumstances in 
which they resemble each other. If, how¬ 
ever, we examine them in detail as we might 
some piece of poetry, or some picture, we 
shall find this common to them both, that 
they advanced themselves to great honor and 
dignity in the commonwealth, by no other 
means than their own virtue and industry. 
But it seems when Aristides appeared, 
Athens was not at its height of grandeur 
and plenty, the chief magistrates and officers 
of his time being men only of moderate and 
equal fortunes among themselves. The 
estimate of the greatest estates then, was 
fii* hundred medimns; that of the second, 
or Knights, three hundred; of the third and 
last called Zeugitae, two hundred. But 
Cato, out of a petty village from a country 
life, leaped into the commonwealth, as it 
were into a vast oc§an; at a time when there 
were no such governors as the Curii, Fabri- 
cii, and Hostilii. Poor laboring men w-ere 
notr then advanced from the plough and 
spade to be governors and magistrates; but 
greatness of family, riches, profuse gifts, 
distributions, and personal application were 


what the city looked to; keeping a high 
hand, and, in a manner, insulting over those 
that courted preferment. It was not us 
great a matter to have Themistocles for an 
adversary, a person of mean extraction ami 
small fortune, (for he was not worth, it is 
said, more than four or five talents when he 
first applied himself to public affairs) as to 
contest with a Scipio Africanus, a Servius 
Gallia, and a Quintius Flamininus, having 
no other aid but a tongue free to assert right. 

Besides, Aristides at Marathon, and 
again at Platrea, was but one commander 
out of ten; whereas Cato was chosen consul 
with a single colleague, having many com¬ 
petitors, and with .a single colleague, also, 
was preferred before seven most noble and 
eminent pretenders to be censof. But Aris¬ 
tides was never principal in any action; for 
Miltiades carried the day at Marathon, at 
Salamis Themistocles, and at Plattea, He¬ 
rodotus tells us, Pausanias got the glory of 
that wible victory: and men like Sophanes, 
and Aminias, Callimachus, and Cynsegyrus, 
behaved themselves so well in all those en¬ 
gagements, as to contest it with Aristides 
even for the second place. But Cato not 
only in his consulship was esteemed the 
chief in courage and conduct in the Spanish 
war, but even whilst be was only serving us 
tribune at Thermopylse, under another's 
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command, lie gained th^glory of the victory, 
for having, as it were, opened a wide gate 
for the Romans to rush in upon Antiochus, 
and for having brought the war on his back, 
whilst he only minded what was before his 
face. For that victory, which was beyond 
dispute all Cato’s own work, cleared Asia out 
of Greece, and by that means made way 
afterwards for Scipio into Asia. Both of 
them”, indeed, were always victorious in war; 
but at home Aristides stumbled, being 
banished and oppressed by the faction of 
Themistocles; yet Cato, notwithstanding he 
had almost all the chief and most powerful 
of Rome for his adversaries, and wrestled 
with them even to his old age, kept still his 
footing. Engaging also in many public 
suits, sometimes plaintiff, sometimes defend¬ 
ant, he cast the most, and came oil clear 
with all; thanks to his eloquence, that 
bulwark and powerful instrument to which 
more truly, than to chance or his fortune, 
he owed it, that he sustained himself unhurt 
to the last. Antipater justly gives it as a 
high commendation to Aristotle the philoso¬ 
pher, writing of him after his death, that 
among his other virtues, he was endowed 
with a faculty of persuading people which 
wav he pleased. 

fiuostionless, there is no perfecter endow¬ 
ment in man than political virtue, and of 
this Economics is commonly esteemed not 
the least part; for a city, which is a collec¬ 
tion of private households, grows into a 
stable commonwealth by the private means 
.of prosperous citizens that compose it. Ly- 
curgus by prohibiting gold and silver in 
Sparta, and making iron, spoiled by the 
fire, the only currency, did not by these 
measures discharge them from minding their 
household affairs, but cutting off luxury, the 
corruption and tumor of riches, he provided 
there should be an abundant supply of all 
necessary and useful things for all persons, 
as much as any other lawmaker ever did; 
being more apprehensive of a poor, needy, 
and indigent member of a community, than 
of the rich and haughty. And in this man¬ 
agement of domestic concerns, Cato was as 
great as in the government of public affairs; 
for lie increased his estate, and became a 
master to others in economy and husbandry; 
upon which subjects he collected in his 
writings many useful observations. On the 
contrary Aristides, by his poverty, made 
justice odious, as if it were the pest and 
nripoverisher of a family, and beneficial to 
all, rather than to those that were epctowed 
with it. Yet Hesiod urges us alike to just 
dealing and to care of our households, and 
inveighs against idleness as the origin of 
'"Justice; and Homer admirably says:— 

^ork was not dear, nor household cares to me, 

” hose increase rears the thriving family; 

well-rigged ships were always my delight, 

•and wan, and darts, and arrows of (he fight: 
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as if the same characters carelessly neglected 
their own estates, and lived by injustice and 
rapine from others. For it is not as the 
physicians sav of oil, that outwardly applied, 
it is very wholesome, but taken inwardly 
detrimental, that thus a just man provides 
carefully for others, and is heedless of him¬ 
self and his own nffairs; but in this Aris¬ 
tide’s political virtues seem to be defective; 
since, according to most authors, he took no 
care to leave his daughters a portion, or 
himself enough to defray his funeral charges: 
whereas Cato’s family produced senators 
and generals to the fourth generation; his 
grandchildren, and their children, came to 
the highest preferments. But Aristides, 
who was the principal man of Greece, 
through extreme poverty reduced some of 
his to get their living by juggler’s tricks, 
others, for want, to hold out their hands for 
public alms; leaving none means to perform 
any noble action, or worthy his dignity. 

Vet why should this needs follow V since 
poverty is dishonorable not in itself, hut 
when it is a proof of laziness, intemperance, 
luxury, and carelessness ; whereas in a'per- 
son that is temperate, industrious, just, and 
valiant, and who uses all his virtues for the 
public .good, it shows a great and lofty 
mind. For lie has no time for great mat¬ 
ters, who concerns himself with petty ones; 
nor can lie, relieve many needs of others, 
who himself has many needs of his own. 
What most of all enables a mail to serve the 
public is not wealth, but content and inde¬ 
pendence; which, requiring no superfluity 
at home, distracts not the mind from the 
common good. God alone is entirely exempt 
from all want: of human virtues, that which 
needs least, is the most absolute and most 
divine. For as a body bred to a good habit, 
requires nothing exquisite either in clothes 
or food, so a sound man and a sound house¬ 
hold keep themselves up with a small mat¬ 
ter. Riches ought to he proportioned to the 
use we have of them; for lie that scrapes 
together a great deal, making use of but 
little, is not independent; for if he wants 
them not, it is folly in him to make provision 
for tilings which he does not desire; or if he 
does desire them, .and restrains his enjoy¬ 
ment out of sordidness. he is miserable. I 
would fain know of Cato himself, if wo 
seek riches that we may enjoy them, why is 
he proud of having a great deal, and being 
contented witli littie? But if it he noble, 
as it is, to feed on coarse bread, and drink 
the same wine with our hinds, and not to 
covet purple, and plastered houses, neither 
Aristides, nor Epaminondas, nor Mjinins 
Curius, nor Cains Fabricius wanted neces¬ 
saries, who took no pains to get those things 
whose use they approved not. For it was 
not worth the while of a man who esteemed 
turnips a most delicate food, and who boiled 
them himself, whilst his wife made bread. 
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to brag' so often of a half-penny, and write 
■a book to show how a man may soonest grow 
rich; the very good of being contented with 
little is because it cuts off at once the desire 
and the anxiety for superfluities. Hence 
Aristides, it is told, said, on the trial of 
Callias, that it was for them to blush at 
poverty, who were poor against their wills; 
they who like him were willingly so might 
glovy in it. For it is ridiculous to think 
Aristides’s neediness imputable to his sloth, 
who might fairly enough by the spoil of one 
barbarian, or seizing one tent, have become 
wealthy. But enough of this. 

Cato’s expeditions added no great matter 
to the Roman empire, which already was so 
great, as that in a manner it could receive 
no action; but those of Aristides are the 
noWM^nost splendid, and distinguished 
actio^Bpe Grecians ever did, the battles at 
Marathon, Salamis, and Platsea. Nor in¬ 
deed is Antiochus, nor the destruction of 
the walls of the Spanish towns, to be com¬ 
pared with Xerxes, and the destruction by 
sea and land of so many myriads of enemies; 
in tfll of which noble exploits Aristides 
yielded to none, though he left the glory, and 
the laurels, like the wealth and money, to 
those who needed and thirsted more greedily 
after them: because he was superior to those 
also. I do not blame Cato for perpetually 
boasting and preferring himself before all 
others though in one of his orations, he 
says, that it is equally absurd to praise and 
dispraise one’s self: yet he who does not so 
much as desire others praises, seems to me 
more perfectly virtuous, than he who is 
always extolling himself. A mind free 


from ambition is % main help to political 
gentleness: ambition, on the contrary, j g 
hard-hearted, and the greatest fomenter of 
envy; from which Aristides' was wholly ex¬ 
empt; Cato very subject to it. Aristides 
assisted Themistoeles in matters of highest 
importance, and, as his subordinate officer 
in a manner raised Athens: Cato, by oppos’ 
ing Scipio, almost broke and defeateji hU 
expedition against the Carthaginians, in 
which he overthrew Hannibal, who till then 
was even invincible; and, at last, by con¬ 
tinually raising suspicions and calumnies 
against him he chased him from the city, 
and inflicted a disgraceful sentence on his 
brother for robbing the state. 

Finally, that temperance which Cato al¬ 
ways highly cried up, Aristides preserved 
truly pure and untainted. But Cato’s mar¬ 
riage, unbecoming his dignity and age, is 
a considerable disparagement, in this respect, 
to his character. For it was not decent for 
him at that age to bring home to his son 
and his wife a young woman, the daughter 
of a common paid clerk in the public ser¬ 
vice : but whether it were for his own grati¬ 
fication or out' of anger at his son, both the 
fact and the pretence were unwortiiy. For 
the reason he pretended to his son was false: 
for if he desired to get more as worthy 
children, he ought to have married a well¬ 
born wife; not to have contented himself, 
so long as it was unnoticed, with a woman 
to whom he was not married ; and, when it 
was discovered, he ought not to have chosen 
such a father-in-law as was easiest to be got, t 
instead of one whose affinity might be hon¬ 
orable to him. 
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Oleander was a man of high birth and 
great power in the city of Mantinea, but by 
the chances of the time happened to be 
driven from thence. There being an inti¬ 
mate friendship betwixt him and Craugis, 
the father of Philopoemen, who was a person 
of great distinction, he settled at Megalopolis, 
where, while his friend lived, he had all he 
could desire. When Craugis died, he repaid 
the father’s hospitable kindness in the care 
of the orphan son; by which means Philopce- 
men was educated by him, as Homer says 
Achilles was by Phoenix, and from his 
infancy moulded to lofty and noble inclina¬ 
tions. But Ecdcrtius and Demophanes had 
the principal tuition of him, after he was 
past the years of childhood. They were both 
Megalopolitans; they had been scholars in 
the academic "philosophy, and friends to 
Arceailaus, and had, more than any of their 
contemporaries, brought philosophy to bear 
upon action, and state affairs. They had 


freed their country from tyranny by the 
death of Aristodemus, whom they caused to 
be killed; they had assisted Aratus in driv¬ 
ing out the tyrant Nicocles from Sicyon; 
and, at the request of the Cyreneans, whose 
city was in a state of extreme disorder and 
confusion, went thither by sea, and suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing good government 
and happily settling their commonwealth. 
And among their best actions they them¬ 
selves counted the education of Philopoemen. 
thinking they had done a general good to 
Greece, by giving him the nurture of phi¬ 
losophy. And indeed all Greece (which 
looked upon him as a kind of latter birth 
brought forth, after so many noble leaders, 
in her decrepid age) loved him wonderfully; 
and, as his glory grew, increased his power. 
And one of the Romans, to praise him, calls 
him the last of the Greeks; as if after him 
Greece had produced no gre^t man, nor w ho 
deserved the name of Greek. 
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flls persoh was not, as some fancy, de¬ 
famed; for his likeness is yet to be seen at 
J>elphi. The mistake of the hostess of 
Megara was occasioned, it would seem, 
ojerely by his easiness of temper and his 
plain manners. This hostess haying word 
brought her, that the General of the Achse- 
ans was coming to her house in the absence 
of her husband, was all in a hurry about 
providing his supper. Philopcemen, in an 
ordinary oloak, arriving in this point of time, 
she took him for one of his own train who 
hsd been sent on before, and bid him lend 
her his hand in her household work. He 
forthwith threw of his cloak, and fell to cut¬ 
ting up the fire-wood. The husband return¬ 
ing, and seeing him at it, “ What,” says he, 
“ may this mean, O Philopcemen ?” “I am,” 
replied he in his Doric dialect, “ paying the 
penalty of my ugly looks.” Titus Flamin- 
mus, jesting with him upon his figure, told 
him one day, he had well-shaped hands and 
feet, but no belly: and he was indeed 
slender in the waist. But this raillery was 
meant to the poverty of his fortune; for he 
had good horse and foot, but often wanted 
money to entertain and pay them. These 
are common anecdotes told of Philopcemen. 

The love of honor and distinction was, in 
his character, not unalloyed with feelings of 
personal rivalry and resentment. He made 
Epaminondaa his great example, and same 
not far behind him in activity, sagacity, and 
incorruptible integrity; but his hot conten¬ 
tious temper continually carried him out of 
the bounds of that gentleness, composure, 
*nd humanity which had marked Epam- 
inondas, and this made him thought a pat¬ 
tern rather of military than of civil virtue. 
He was strongly inclined to the life of a 
soldiir even from his childhood, and he stud¬ 
ied and practised all that belonged to it, 
taking great delight in managing of horses, 
and handling of weapons. Because he was 
naturally fitted to excel in wrestling, some 
°f his friends and tutors recommended bis 
attention to athletic exercises. But he 
*o u *d first be satisfied whether it would not 
interfere with his becoming a good soldier. 
•Iney told him, as was the truth, that the 
one life was directly opposite to the other; 
the requisite state of body, the ways of 
living, and the exercises all different: the 
Professed athlete sleeping much, and feeding 
Plentifully, punctually regular in his set 
•n't? °* exerc *®® * n d rest; and apt to spoil 
au by every little 'excess, or breach of his 
r* . Method; whereas the soldier oughCto 
~ain himself in every variety of change rod 
iroegularity, and, above all, to bring himself 
“endure hunger and loss of sleep without 
“•acuity. Philopoemeu, hearing this, not 
1**4 by all thoughts of vrt-estling and 
contemned it then, but when he came to be 
»®»fral^dssfearaged it by all marks of re- 
*<*<* hbd dishonor he could imagine, as a 
17 
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thing which made men, otherwise excellently 
fit for war, to be utterly useless and unable 
to fight on necessary occasions. 

When he left off his masters and teachers, 
and began to bear arms in the incursious 
which his citizens used to make upon the 
Lacedaemonians for pillage and plunder, he 
would always march out the first, and return 
the last. When there was nothing to do, ha 
sought to harden his body, and make it 
strong and active by hunting, or laboring in 
his ground. He had a good estate about 
twenty furlongs from the town, and thither 
he would go every day after dinner and 
supper; and when night came, throw himself 
upon the first mattress in his-way, and there 
sleep as one of the laborers. At break of 
day he would rise with the rest, anddkjMk 
either in the vineyard or at the ploud^^Btt 
thence return again to the town, at^^Hfoy 
his time with his friends or the maglBFates 
in public business. What he got in the wars, 
lie laid out on horses, or arms, or in ransom¬ 
ing captives ; but endeavored to improve his 
own property the justest way, by tillage; 
and this not slightly, by way of diversion, 
but thinking it his strict duty, so to manage- 
his own fortune, as to be out of the tempta¬ 
tion of, wronging others. 

1 He spent much time on eloquence and 
philosophy, but selected his authors, and 
cared only for those by whom he might pro¬ 
fit in virtue. In Homer’s fictions his atten¬ 
tion was given to whatever he thought apt 
to raise the courage. Of all other books he 
was most devoted to the commentaries of 
Evangelus on military tactics, and also took 
delight, at leisure hours, in the histories of 
Alexander; thinking that such reading, un¬ 
less undertaken for mere amusement and 
idle conversation, was to the purpose for 
action. Even in speculations on military 
subjects it was his habit to neglect maps and 
diagrams, and to put the theorems to prac¬ 
tical proof on the ground itself. He would 
be exercising his thoughts, and considering, 
as he travelled, and arguing with those about 
him of the difficulties of steep or broken 
ground, what might happen at rivers, ditch¬ 
es, or mountain-passes, in marching in close 
or in open, in this or in that particular form 
of battle. The truth is, he indeed took an 
immoderate pleasure in military operation# 
and in warfare, to which he devoted himself, 
as the special means for exercising all sorts* 
of virtue, and utterly contemned those who 
were not soldiers, as drones and useless in 
the commonwealth. 

When he was thirty years of age, Cleo- 
menes, king of the Lacedaemonians, surprised 
Megalopolis by night, forced the guards, 
broke in, and seized the market-plaoe. 
Philopcemen came out upon the alarm, and 
fought jrith desperate courage, but could 
not bea*he enemy out again-; yet ho 
of the i 


oeded in effecting the escape < 


t citizens, 
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afteKng his horse and receiving several joined the toongto the javehn made it diffi. 
-wounds, with much ado he came oft himself, 
being the last man in the retreat, the 
Megalopolitans escaped to Messene, whither 
Cleomenes sent to offer them their town and 
iroods again. Philopoemen perceiving them 
to be only too glad at the news, and eager to 
return, checked them with a speech, in which 
he made them sensible, that what Cleomenes 
called restoring the city, was, rather, pos- 
sessing himself of the citizens \ a-nd. through 
their means securing also the city for the 
futrre. The mere solitude would, of itself, 
ere long force him away, since there was no 
staying to guard empty houses and naked 
walls. These reasons withheld the Megaio- 
politans, but gave Cleomenes a pretext to 
pillage and destroy a great part of the city, 
and carry away a great booty. 

Awhile after king Antigonus coming down 
to succor the Achseans, they marched with 
their united forces against Cleomenes ; who, 
having seized the avenues, lay advantageous¬ 
ly posted on the hills of Sellasia. Antigo- 
*nus drew up close by him, with a resolution 
to force him in his strength. Philopoemen, 
with his citizens, was that day placed among 
the horse, next to the Illyrian foot, a numer¬ 
ous body of bold fighters, who completed the 
line of battle, forming, together with the 
Achaeans, the reserve. Their orders were to 
keep their ground, and not engage till from 
the other wing, where the king fought in 
person, they should see a red coat lifted up 
on the point of a spear. The Achmans 
obeyed their order and stood fast, but the 
Illyrians were led on by their commanders to 
the attack. Euclides, the brother of Cleome¬ 
nes, seeing the foot thus severed from the 
horse, detached the best of his light-armed 
men, commanding them to wheel about, and 
charge the unprotected Illyrians in the rear. 

This charge putting things in confusion, 

Philopoemen, considering those light-armed 
men would be easily repelled, went first to 
the king’s officers to make them sensible 
what the occasion required. But they not 
minding what he said, but slighting him as 
a hair-brained fellow, (as indeed he was not 
yet of any repute sufficient to give credit to a 
proposal of such importance,) he charged 
with his own citizens, at the first encounter 
» disordered, and soon after put the troops to 
flight with great slaughter. Then, to encour¬ 
age the king’s army further, to bring them 
all upon the enemy while he was in confu¬ 
sion, he quitted his horse, and fighting with 
extreme difficulty.in his heavy horseman’s 
dress, in rough uneven ground, full of water¬ 
courses and hollows, had both his thighs 
struck through with a thonged javelin. It 
was thrown with great force, so that^he head 
came out on the other side, and made a se¬ 
vere, though not a mortal, wound. There 


he stood awhile, as, if he: had been shackled 
unable to move. The fastening which 
joined the thong to the javelin made it diffi 
cult to get it drawn out, nor would any aW 
him venture to do it. But the fight beia» 
now at the hottest, and likely to be quickC 
decided, he was transported with the desire 
of partaking in it, and struggled and strained 
so violently, setting one leg forward, the other 
back, that at last he broke the shaft fh two- 
and thus got the pieces pulled out. Being in’ 
this manner set at liberty, he caught up hie 
sword, and running through the midst of 
those who were fighting in the first ranks, 
animated his men, and set them afire with 
emulation. Antigonus, after the victory, 
asked the Macedonians, to try them how it 
happened the horse had charged without or¬ 
ders before the signal? They answering, 
that they were against their wills forced to 
it by a young man of Megalopolis, who had 
fallen in before his time : “ that young 
man,” replied Antigonus, smiling, “did 
like an experienced commander.” 

This, as was natural, brought Philopamwn 
into great reputation. Antigonus was ear¬ 
nest to have him in his service, and offered 
him very advantageous conditions, both as 
to command and pay. But Philopoemen, 
wiio knew that his nature brooked not to be 
under another, would not accept them; yet 
not enduring to live idle, and hearing of 
wars in Crete, for practice sake he passed 
over thither. He spent some time among 
those very warlike, and, at the same time, 
sober and temperate men, improving much 
by experience in all sorts of service ; and 
then returned with so much fame, that 
the Achseans presently chose him command¬ 
er of the horse. These horsemen at that 
time had neither experience nor bravery, it 
being the custom to take any common 
horses, the first and cheapest they could pro¬ 
cure, when they were to march ; and on a - 
most all occasions they did not go them¬ 
selves, but hired others in their places, ana 

staid at home. Their former commanders 

winked at this, because, it being an honor 
among the Achteans to serve on horseback, 
these men had great power in the common¬ 
wealth, and were able to gratify or 
whom they pleased. Philopoemen, finding 
them in this condition, yielded not to any 
such considerations, nor would pass it o 
as formerly; but went himself from town 
town, where, speaking with the young men- 
one by one, he endeavored to excite a spi 
of ambition and love of honor among uw < 
using punishment also, where it was ue 
sary. And then by public exercises, revm 
and contests in the presence of n * un ®. 
spectators, in a little time he made 
wonderfully strong and bold, and, w'hic 
reckoned of greatest consequence in ® , 
tary service, light and agile. With use 
industry they, grew so perfect, to sucn 




«immand of their horses, such a ready ex- were never aocustomed to form in regular 
~”tness in wheeling round in their troops, divisions; and their line being unprotected 
that in any chan^S of posture the whole body either by the thick array of projecting spears 
seemed to move with all the facility and or by their shields, as in the Macedonian 
promptitude, and, as it were, with the sin- phalanx, where the soldiers shoulder close 
Ele will of one man. In the great battle, and their shields touch, they were easily 
which they fought with the AStolians and opened, and broken. Philopoemen reformed 
Kleans by the river Larissus, he set them an all this, persuading them to change the nar- 
example himself. Damophantus, general of row target and short javelin, into a large 
the Elean horse, singled out Philopoemen, shield and long pike; to arm their heads, 
and rode with full speed at him. Philopoe- bodies, thighs, and legs; and.instead of loose 
men awaited his charge, and, before receiv- skirmishing, fight firmly and foot to foot, 
ing the stroke, with a violent blow of his After he had brought them all to wear full 
spear threw him dead to the ground : upon armor, and by that means into the confidence 
whose fall the enemy fled immediately. And of thinking themselves now invincible, he 
now Philopoemen was in everybody’s mouth, turned, what before had been idle profusion 
ss a man who in actual fighting with his and luxury into an honorable expense. For 
own hand yielded not to the youngest, nor being long used to vie with each other in 
in good conduct to the oldest, and there their dress, the furniture of their houses, 
came not into the field any better soldier or and service of their tallies, and to glory in 
commander. outdoing one another, the disease by custom 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised was grown incurable, and there was no pos- 
the Achseans, inconsiderable till then, into sibility of removing it alogether. Out he 
reputation and power, by uniting their divid- diverted the passion, and brought them, 
ed cities into one commonwealth, and estab- instead of these superfluities, to love useful 
lishing amongst them an humane and truly and.more manly display, and reducing their 
Grecian form of government; arid hence it other expenses, to take delight in appearing 
happened, as in running waters, where when magnificent in their equipage of war. Nothing 
a few little particles of matter once stop, then was to be seen in the shops but plate 
others stick to then}, and one part strengthen- breaking up, or melting dowii, gilding of 
ing another, the whole becomes firm and breastplate, and studding bucklers and bits 
solid; so in a general weakness, when ev- with silver ; nothing in the places of exercise', 
cry city relying only on itself, all Greece but. horses managing, and young men exer- 
was giving way to an easy dissolution, the cisirig their arms ; nothing in the- hands of 
Achseans, first forming themselves into a the women, but helmets and crests of feath- 
tjody, and then drawing in their neighbors ers to be dyed, and military cloaks and rid- 
round about, some "by protection, delivering ing-froeks to be embroidered ; the very sight 
them from their tyrants, others by peaceful of all which quickening and raising their 
consent and by naturalization, designed at spirits, made them contemn dargers, and feel 
last to bring all Peloponnesus into one com- ready to venture on any honorable dangers, 
munity. Yet while Aratus lived, they de- Other kinds of sumptuosity give us pleasure, 
pended much on the Macedonians, courting but make us effeminate; the tickling of the 
first Ptolemy, then Antigonus and Philip, who sense slackening the vigor of the mind; but 
all took part continually in whatever con- magnificence of this kind, strengthens and 
cerned the affairs of Greece. Hut when heightens the courage; as Homer makes 
Philopoemen came to a command, the Achse- Achilles at the sight of his new arms exulting 
ans, feeling themselves a match for the most with joy, and on fire to use them. When 
powerful of their enemies, declined foreign Philopoemen had obtained of them to arm, 
support. The truth is, Aratus, as we have and set, themselves out in this manner, he pro- 
written in his life, was not of so warlike a ceeded to train them, mustering and exercis- 
tetaper, but did most by policy and gentle- ing them perpetually; in which they obeyed 
ness, and friendships with foreign princes; him with great zeal and eagerness. 1 or they 
but Philopoemen being a man both of execu- were wonderfully pleased with their new 
lion and command, a great soldier, and for- form of battle, which being so knit and cem- 
tunate in his first attempts, wonderfully ented together, seemed almost incapable of 
heightened'both the power and courage of beingbroken. And then their arms, which for 
the Achseans, accustomed to victory under their riches and beauty they wore with pleaa- 
bis conduct. ure, becoming light and easy to them with 

. But first he altered what he found amiss constant use, they longed for nothing more 
in their arms, and form of battle. Hitherto than to try them with an enemy, and fight 
Ihey had used light, thin bucklers, too narrow in earnest. 

to cover the body, and javelins much shorter The Achseans at that time were at war 
than pikes. By which means they were with Machanidas, the tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
nkilfnl in skinnishing at a distance, but in a who, hairing a strong army, watched, all op¬ 
pose fight had piuch the disadvantage. Then portunities of becoming entire master of Pel- 
ii drawing their forces up for battle, they oponnesus. When intelligence came that 
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ha was fallen upon the Mantineans, Phil¬ 
opcemen forthwith took the field, and march¬ 
ed towards him. They met near Mantinea, 
and drew up in sight of the city. Both, be¬ 
sides the whole strength of their several 
cities, had a good number of mercenaries 
in pay. When they came to fall on, Ma¬ 
chanidas,. with his hired soldiers, beat the 
spearmen and the Tarentines whom Philo¬ 
poemen had placed in the front. But when 
he should have charged immediately iijto 
the main battle, which stood close and firm, 
he hotly followed the chase ; and instead of 
attacking the Achseans, passed on beyond 
them, while they remained drawn up in their 
place. With so untoward a beginning the 
rest of the confederates gave themselves up 
for lost; but Philopoemen,professing to make 
it a matter of small consequence, and observ¬ 
ing the enemy’s oversight, who had thus left 
an opening in their main body, and exposed 
their own phalanx, made no sort of motion 
to oppose them, but let them pursue the 
chase freely, till they had placed themselves 
at a great distance from him. Then seeing 
the Lacedaemonians before him deserted by 
their horse, with their flanks quite bare, he 
charged suddenly, and surprised them with¬ 
out a commander, and not so much as expect¬ 
ing an encouiiter, as, when they saw Machan- 
idas driving the beaten enemy before him, 
they thought the victory already gained. He 
overthrew them with great slaughter, ( they 
report above four thousand killed in the 
place,) and then faced about against Ma¬ 
chanidas, who was returning with his merce¬ 
naries from the pursuit. There happened to 
be a broad deep ditch between them, along 
side of which both rode their horses for 
awhile, the one trying to get over and fly, the 
Other to hinder him. It looked less like the 
contest between two generals than like the last 
defence of some wild beast, brought to bay by 
the keen huntsman Philopoemen, and forced 
to fight for his life. The tyrant’s horse was 
mettled and strong ; and feeling the bloody 
spurs in his sides, ventured to take the 
ditch. He had already so far reached the 
other side, as to have planted his fore-feet 
upon it, and was struggling to raise himself 
with these, when Simmias and Polysenus, 
who used to fight by the side of Philopoemen, 
came up on horseback to his assistance. But 
Philopoemen, before either of them, himself 
met Machanidas ; and perceiving that the 
horse with his head high reared, covered his 
master’s body, he -turned his own a little, 
and holding his javelin by the middle, drove 
it againBt the tyrant with all his force, and 
tumbled him dead into the ditch. Such is 
the precise posture in which he stands at 
Delphi in the brazen statue which the 
Achseans, set up of him, in admiration of 
his valor in thiB single combat, and conduct 
during the whole day. 

We are told that at the Nemean games, a 


little after this victory, Philopoemen bein 
then General the second time, and at lei 8U i 
on the occasion of the solemnity, first showjj 
the Greeks his army drawn up in full arr 
as if they were to fight, and executed with it 
all the manoeuvres of a battle with wonderful 
order, strength, and celerity. After which 
he went into the theatre, while the musicians 
were singing for the prize, followed by the 
young soldiers in their military cloaks and 
their scarlet frocks under their armor, all in 
the very height of bodily vigor, and much 
alike in age, showing a high respect to their 
general ; yet breathing at the same time a 
noble confidence in themselves, raised by 
success in many glorious encounters. Just 
at their coming in, it so happened, that the 
musician Py lades, with a voice well suited to 
the lofty style of poet, was in the act of com¬ 
mencing the Persians of Timotheus, 

Under his conduct Greece was glorious and was free. 
The whole theatre at once turned to look at 
Philopoemen, and clapped with delight, 
their hopes venturing once more to return to 
their country’s former reputation ; and their 
feelings almost rising to .the height of their 
ancient spirit. 

It was with the Achseans as with young 
horses, which go quietly with their usual 
riders, but grow unruly and restive under 
strangers. The soldiers, when any service 
was in hand, and Philopoeinen not at their 
head, grew dejected and looked about for 
him; but if he once appeared, came presently 
to themselves, and recovered their confidence 
and courage, being sensible that this was 
the only one of their commanders whom the 
enemy could not endure to face ; but, as ap¬ 
peared in several occasions, were frighted 
with his very name. Thus we find that 
Philip, king of Macedon, thinking to terrify 
the Achseaus into subjection again, if l* e 
could rid his hands of Philopcemen, employ¬ 
ed some persons privately to assassinate him. 
But the treachery coming to light, he became 
infamous, and lost his character through 
Greece. The Boeotians besieging Megara, 
and ready to carry the town by storm, upon 
a groundless rumor, that Philopcemen was 
at hand with succor, ran away, and left their 
scaling ladders at the wall behind them. 
Nabis, ( who was tyrant of Lacedsemou alter 
Machanidas,) had surprised Messene at a 
time when Philopoemen was out of command. 
He tried to persuade Lysippus, then General 
of the Achseans, to succor Messene : but not 
prevailing with him, because, he said, tna 
enemy being now within ■ it, the place w* 
irrecoverably lost, he resolved to go himsel. 
without order or com mi saion,followed merely 
by his own immediate fellow-citizens "p° 
went with him as their general by commis¬ 
sion from nature, which bad made bun j* 
test to command. Nabis, hearing of 
coming, though his army quartered wittuu 
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_ tawn . thought it not convenient to .stay; 
{“? stealing out of the furthest gate with his 
» e „ farcied away with all the speed he 
could, thinking himself a happy man if he 
could get off with safety. And he did escape; 
but Messene was rescued. • . 

All hitherto makes for the praise and 
honor of Philopoemen. But when at the 
request of the Gortynians he went away 
into Crete to command for them, at a time 
when his own country was distressed by 
Nabis, he exposed himself to the charge of 
either cowardice, or unseasonable ambition 
of honor amongst foreigners. For the Meg- 
alopolitans were then so pressed, that, the 
enemy being master of the field and en¬ 
camping almost at their gates, they were 
forced to keep themselves within their walls, 
and sow their very streets. And he in the 
mean time, across the seas, waging war and 
commanding in chief in a foreign nation, 
furnished his ill-wishers with matter enough 
for their reproaches. Some said he took 
the offer of the Gortynians, because the 
Achseans chose other generals, and left him 
but a private man. For he could not en¬ 
dure to sit still, but looking upon war and 
command in it as his great business, always 
coveted to be employed. And this agrees 
with what he once aptly said of king 
Ptolemy. Somebody was praising him for 
keeping his army and himself in an admir¬ 
able state of discipline and exercise: “ And 
what praise,” replied Philopoemen, “ for a 
king of his years, to be always preparing, 
and never performing? ” However, the 
Megalopolitans, thinking themselves be¬ 
trayed, took it so ill, that they were about 
to banish him. But the Achseans put an 
end to that design, by sending their General, 
Aristseus, to Megalopolis, who, though he 
were at difference with Philopoemen about 
affairs of the commonwealth, yet would not 
sdffer him to be banished. Philopoemen 
finding himself upon this account out of 
favor with his citizens, induced divers of 
the little neighboring places to renounce 
obedience to them, suggesting to them to 
urge that from the beginning they were not 
subject to their taxes, or laws, or any way 
under their command. In these pretences 
ue openly' took their part, and fomented 
seditious movements amongst the Achseans 
in general against Megalopolis. But these 
things happened a while after. 

While he stayed in Crete, in the service 
the Gortynians, he made war not like a 
1 eloponnesian and Arcadian, fairly in the 
°Pen fiehL but fought with them at their 
°wn weapon, and turning their stratagems 
»od tricks against themselves, showed them 
they played craft against skill, and were 
Jut children to an experienced soldier. 
Having acted here with great bravery, and 
Pvat reputation to himsAU, he returned into 
Peloponnesus, where he found Philip beaten 


by Titus Quintius, and Nabis at war’both 
with the Romans and Achseans. He was at 
once chosen general against Nabis, but 
venturing to fight by sea, met, like Epami- 
nondas, with a result very contrary to the 
general expectation, and his own former 
reputation. Epaminondas, however, accord¬ 
ing to some statements, was backward by 
design, unwilling to give his countrymen an 
appetite for the advantages of the sea, lest 
from good soldiers, they should by little and 
little turn, as Plato says, to ill mariners. 
And therefore he returned from Asia and 
the Islands without doing any thing, on 
purpose. Whereas Philopoemen, thinking 
his skill in land-service would equally avail 
at sea, learned how great a part of .valor 
experience is, and how much it imports in 
I the management of things to bo accustomed 
to them. For he was not only put to the 
worst in the fight for want of skill, but hav¬ 
ing rigged up an old ship, which had been a 
famous vessel forty years before, and ship¬ 
ped his citizens in her, sho foundering, lie 
was ill danger of losing them all. But 
finding the enemy, as if he had been driven 
out of the sea, had, in contempt of him, 
besieged Gythium, he presently set sail 
again, and, taking them unexpectedly, dis¬ 
persed and careless after their victory, 
landed in the night, burnt their camp, and 
killed a great number. 

A few days after, as lie was marching 
through a rough country, Nabis came sudden¬ 
ly upon him. The Achaians were dismayed, 
and in such difficult ground where the enemy 
had secured the advantage, despaired to get 
off with safety. Philopoemen made a little 
halt, and, viewing the ground, soon made it 
appear, that the one im|K>rtant thing in war 
is skill in drawing up an army. For by ad¬ 
vancing only a few paces, and, without any 
confusion or trouble,altering his order accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the place, he immediate¬ 
ly relieved himself from every difficulty, and 
then charging, put the enemy to flight. But 
when he saw they fled, not towards the city, 
but dispersed every man a different way all 
over the field, which for wood and hills, 
brooks and hollows was not passable by 
horse, he sounded a retreat, and encamped by 
broad daylight. Then foreseeing the enemy 
would endeavor to steal scatteringly into 
the city in the dark, he posted strong parties 
of the Achseans all along the watercourses 
and sloping ground near the walls. Many of 
Nabis’s men fell into their hands. For re¬ 
turning not in a body, but as the chance of 
flight had disposed of every one, they were 
caught like birds ere, they could enter into 
the town. 

These actions obtained him distinguished 
marks of affection and honor in all the thea¬ 
tres of Greece, but not without the secret ill- 
will of Titus Flamininus, who was naturally 
eager for glory, and thought it but reason- 
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B,ble B consul of Rome should be otherwise 
esteemed by the Achseans, than a common 
Arcadian ; especially as there was no com¬ 
parison between what he, and what Philopce- 
men had done for them, he having by one 
proclamation restored all Greece, as much as 
had been subject to Philip and the Macedo¬ 
nians, to liberty. After this, Titus made 
peace with Nabis, and Nabis was circum¬ 
vented and slain by the ACtolians. Things 
being then in confusion at Sparta, Philopoe- 
men laid hold of . the occasion, and coming 
upon them with an army, prevailed with 
some by persuasion, with others by fear, till 
he brought the whole city over to the Achse¬ 
ans. As it was no small matter for Sparta 
to begome a member of Achsea, this action 
gained hirt) infinite praise from the Achseans, 
for having strengthened their confederacy by 
the addition of so great and powerful a city, 
and not a little good-will from the nobility 
of Sparta itself, who hoped they had now 
procured an ally, who would defend their 
freedom. Accordingly, having raised a sum 
of one hundred and twenty silver talents by 
the sale of the house and goods of Npbis, 
they decreed him the money, and sent a depu¬ 
tation in the name of the city to present it. 
But here the honesty of Philopcemen showed 
itself clearly to be a real, uncounterfeited 
virtue. For first of all, there was not a man 
among them who would undertake to make 
him this offer of a present, but every one ex¬ 
cusing himself, and shifting it off upon his 
fellow, they laid the office at last on Timo- 
laus, with whom he had lodged at Sparta. 
Then Timolaus came, to Megalopolis, and was 
entertained by Philopcemen ; but struck into 
admiration with the dignity of his life and 
manners, and the simplicity of his habits, 
judging him to be utterly inaccessible to any 
such considerations, he said nothing, hut 
pretending other business, returned without 
a word mentioned of the present. He was 
sent again, and did just as formerly. But 
the third time with much ado, and faltering 
in his words, he acquainted Philopcemen 
with the good-will of the city of Sparta to 
him. Philopoemen listened obligingly and 
gladly; and then went himself to Sparta, 
where he advised them, not to bribe good 
men and their friends, of whose virtue they 
might be sure without charge to themselves ; 
but to buy off and silence ill citizens, who 
•disquieted the city with their seditious 
speeches in the public assemblies ; for it was 
better to bar liberty of speech in enemies, 
than friends. Thus it appeared how much 
Philopcemen was above bribery. 

Diophanes being afterwards General of 
the Achseans, and hearing the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians were bent on new commotions, resolved 
to chastise them; they, on the other side, 
being set upon war, were embroiling all 
Peloponnesus. Philopcemen on this occasion 
did all he could to keep Diophanes quiet and 


to make him sensible that as the times » e 
while Antiochus and the Romans were 
puting their pretensions with vast armies?" 
thfe heart of Greece, it concerned a mail i 
his position to keep a watchful eye ore 
them, and dissembling, and putting up 
any less important grievances, to preserve ill 
quiet at home. Diophanes would not b» 
ruled, but joined with Titus, and both to¬ 
gether falling into Daconia, marched directly 
to Sparta. Philopcemen, upon this, took, in 
his indignation, a step which certainly was 
not lawful, nor in the strictest sense just, but 
boldly and loftily conceived. Entering into 
the town, himself, he, a private man as he 
was, refused admission to both the consul of 
Rome, and the General of the Achaans 
quieted the disorders in the city, and re' 
united it on the same terms as before to the 
Achaean confederacy. 

Yet afterwards, when he was General 
himself, upon some new misdemeanor of the 
Lacedaimonians, he brought back those who 
had been banished, put, as Polybius writes, 
eighty, according to Aristocrates three hun¬ 
dred and fifty Spartans to death, razed the 
walls, took away a good part of their terri¬ 
tory and transferred it to theMegalopolitans, 
forced out of the country and carried into 
Achsea all who had been made citizens of 
Sparta by tyrants, except three thousand 
who .would not submit to banishment. These 
he sold for slaves, and with the money, as if 
to exult over them, built a colonnade at 
Megalopolis. Lastly, unworthily trampling 
upon the Lacedaemonians in their calamities, 
and gratifying his hostility by a most oppres¬ 
sive and arbitrary action, he abolished the 
laws of Lyeurgus, and forced them to edu¬ 
cate their children, and live after the manner 
of the Achreans ; as though, while they kept 
to the discipline of Lyeurgus, there was no 
humbling their haughty spirits. In their 
present distress and adversity they allowed 
Philopcemen thus to cut the sinews of their 
commonwealth asunder, and behaved them¬ 
selves humbly and submissively. But after¬ 
wards in no long time, obtaining the supi»rt 
of the Romans, they abandoned their new 
Achrean citizenship; and as much as in so 
miserable and ruined a condition they could, 
reestablished their ancient discipline. 

When the war betwixt Antiochus and the 
Romans broke out in Greece, Philopcemen 
was a private man. He repined grievously, 
when he saw Antiochus lay idle at Chalets 
spending his time in unreasonable courtshi[ 
and weddings, while his men lay disperser 
in several towns, without order or com 
manders, and minding nothing - but then 
pleasures. He complained much that h' 
was not himself in office, and said he enviec 
the Romans their victory; and that if 
had had the fortune to be then in command 
he would have surprised and killed tl» 
whole army in the taverns. 
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WheuAntiookn* was overcome,the Romans peemen, and seal for the cause. As thev 
nressed harder upon Greece, aud encompassed marched towards Messene, they met with 
L Acheans with their power; the popular Dinocrates, near the hill of Evander, charged 
leaders in the several cities yielded before and routed him. But five hundred fresh 
them ; and their power speedily, under the men, who, being left for a guard to the 
divine guidance, advanced to the consumma- country, came in late, happening to appear, 
tion due to it in the revolutions of fortune, the dying enemy rallied again about the 
Philopoemen, in this conjuncture, carried hills. Philopoemen, fearing to be enclosed, 
himself like a good pilot in a high sea, and solicitous for his men, retreated over 
sometimes shifting sail, and sometimes ground extremely disadvantageous, bringing 
yielding, but still steering steady; and omit- up the rear himself. As ho often faced, and 
ting no opportunity nor effort to keep all made charges upon the enemy, he drew them 
who were considerable, whether for eloquence upon himself; though they merely made 
or riches, fast to the defence of their common movements at a distance, and shouted about 
liberty. ' him, nobody daring to approach him. In 

Aristsenus, a Megalopolitan of great credit his care to save every single man, he left his 
among the Achseans, but always a favorer main body so often, that at last he found 
of the Romans, saying one day in the senate, himself alone among the thickest bf his 
that the Romans should not be opposed, or enemies. Yet even then none durst come 
displeased in any way, Philopoemen heard up to him, but being pelted at a distance, 
him with an impatient silence; but at last, and driven to stony steep places, he had 
not able to hold longer, said angrily to him, great difficulty, with much spurring, to guide 
“ And why be in such haste, wretched man, his horse aright. Ilis agewasnohiuderance 
to behold the end of Greece?” Alanius, to him, for with perpetual exercise it was 
the Roman consul, after the defeat of Anti- both strong and active; but being weakened 
ochus, requested the Achseans to restore the with sickness, and tired with his long jour- 
banished Lacedaemonians to their country, ne/, iris horse stumbling, lie fell encumbered 
which motion was seconded and supported with his arms, and faint, upon a hard and 
by all the interest of Titus. But Philopce- rugged piece of ground. His head received 
men crossed it, not from ill-will to the men, sueli a shock with the fall, that he lay 
but that they might be beholden to him and awhile speechless, so that the enemy, tliink- 
the Achseans, not to Titus and the Romans, ing him dead, began to turn and strip him. 
For when he came to be General himself, lie But when they saw him lift up his head and 
restored them. So impatient was his spirit open his eyes, they threw themselves all 
of any subjection, and so prone his nature together upon him, bound his hands behind 
to contest every tiling with men in power. him, and carried him off, every kind of 
• Being now threescore and ten, and the insult and contumely being lavished on him 
eighth time Genera], he was in hope to pass wiio truly had never so much as dreamed of 
in quiet, not only the year of his magistracy, being leu in triumph by Dinocrates. 
hut his remaining life. For as our diseases The Messenians, woriderfu.ly elated with 
decline, as it is supposed, witli our declin- the news, thronged in swarms to the city 
mg bodily strength, so the quarreling humor gates. But when they saw I’hilopnemen in 
of the Greeks abated much with their failing a posture so unsuitable to the glory of his 
political greatness. But fortune or some great actions and famous victories, most of 
flivine retributive power threw him down in them, struck with grief and cursing the 
the close of his life, like a successful runner deceitful vanity of human fortune, even 
who stumbles at the goal. It is reported, shed tears of compassion at the spectacle, 
that being in company where one was Such tears by little and little turned to kind 
praised for a great commander, he replied, words, and it was almost in every liody’s 
there was no great account to be made of a mouth that they ought to remember what he 
■nan, who had suffered himself to be taken had done for ♦hem, aud how he had pre- 
alive by his enemies. served the common liberty, by driving away 

A few days after, news came that Dino- Nabis. Some few, to make their court to 
crates the Messenian, a particular enemy to Dinocrates, were for torturing ami then jmt- 
Philopoemen, and for his .wickedness and ting him to death as a dangerous and irre- 
vulanies generally hated, had induced Mes- concilable enemy; all the more formidable 
wne to revolt from the Achseans, and was to Dinocrates, who had taken him a prisoner, 
about, to seize upon a little place called should he after this misfortune, regain his 
volonia. Philopoemen lay then sick of a. liberty. They put him at last into a dun- 
fever at Argos. Upon the news he hasted geon underground, which they called the 
ayay, and reached Megalopolis, which was treasury, a place into which there came no 
distant above four hundred furlongs, in a air nor light from abroad; and, whioh, hav- 
uay. From thence he immediately led out ing no doors, was closed with a great stone. 
~ e horse, the noblest of the eity, young men This they rolled into the entrance and fixed, 
Hj the vigor of their age, and eager to proffer and placing a guard about it, left him. In 
their service, both from attachment to Philo- the mean time Philopoemen’s soldiers, re- 
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covering themselves after their flight, and 
fearing he was dead when he appeared no¬ 
where, made a stand, calling him with loud 
cries, and reproaching one another with 
their unworthy and shameful escape; hav¬ 
ing betrayed their general, who, to preserve 
their lives, had lost his own. Then return¬ 
ing after much inquiry and search, hearing 
at last that he was taken, they sent away 
messengers round about with the news. The 
Achseans resented the misfortune deeply, 
and decreed to send and demand him ; and, 
in the mean time, drew their army together 
for his rescue. 

While these things passed in Achsea, 
Dinocrates, fearing that any delay would 
save Philopcemen, and resolving to be be¬ 
forehand with the Achseans, as soon as 
night had dispersed the multitude, sent in 
the executioner with poison, with orders not 
to stir from him till he had taken it. Philo- 
poemen had then laid down, wrapt up in his 
cloak, not sleeping, but oppressed with grief 
and trouble; but seeing light, and a man 
with poison by him, struggled to sit up; 
and, taking the cup, asked the man if he 
heard any thing of the horsemen, particu¬ 
larly LycortasV The fellow answering, that 
the most part had got off safe, he nodded, 
and looking cheerfully upon him, “It is 
well,” he said, “that we have not been 
every way unfortunate; ” and without a 
word more, drank it off, and laid him down 
again. His weakness offering but little re¬ 
sistance to the poison, it dispatched him 
presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achsea 
with grief and lamentation. The youth, 
with some of the chief of the several cities, 
met at Megalopolis with a resolution to take 
revenge without delay. They chose Lycor- 
tas general, and falling upon the Messen- 
ians. put all to fire and sword, till they all 
with one consent made their submission. 
Dinocrates, with as many as had voted for 
Philopoemen’s death, anticipated their ven¬ 
geance and killed themselves. Those who 
would have had him tortured, Lycortas put 
in chains and reserved for severer punish¬ 


ment. They burnt his body, and put «. 
ashes into an urn, and then marched hom * 
ward, not as in an ordinary march, but 
with a kind of solemn pomp, half triumph 
half funeral, crowns of victory on their 
heads, and tears in their eyes, and their can. 
tive enemies in fetters by them. Polybiuf 
the general’s son, carried the urn, so covered 
with garlands and ribbons as scarcely to be 
visible; and the noblest of the Achieans 
accompanied him. The soldiers followed 
fully armed and mounted, with looks neither 
altogether sad as in mourning, nor lofty as 
in victory. The people from all towns and 
villages in their way, flocked out to meet 
him, as at his return from conquest, and, 
saluting the urn, fell in with the company 
and followed on to Megalopolis; where, when 
the old men, the women and children were 
mingled with the rest, the whole city was 
filled with sighs, complaints, and cries, the 
loss of Philopoemen seeming to them the 
loss of their own greatness, and of their 
rank among the Achseans. Thus he was 
honorably buried according to his worth, 
and the prisoners were stoned about his 
tomb. 

Many statues were set up, and many 
honors decreed to him by the several cities. 
One of the Romans in the time of Greece’s 
affliction, after the destruction of Corinth, 
publicly accusing Philopoemen, as if he had 
been still alive, of having been the enemy 
of Rome, proposed that these memorials 
should all be removed. A discussion en¬ 
sued, speeches were made, and Polybius 
answered the sycophant at large. And' 
neither Mummius nor the lieutenants would 
suffer the honorable monuments of so great 
a man to be defaced, though he had often 
crossed both Titus and Manius. They justly 
distinguished, and as became honest men, 
betwixt usefulness and virtue,—what is good 
in itself, and what is profitable to particular 
arties,—judging thanks and reward due to 
im who does a benefit, from him who re¬ 
ceives it, and honor never to be denied by 
the good to the good. And so much con¬ 
cerning Philopoemen. 


FL AMI 

What Titus Quintius Flamininus, whom 
we select as a parallel to Philopcemen, was 
in personal appearance, those who are curi¬ 
ous may see nv the brazen statue of him, 
which stands in Rome near that of the great 
Apollo, brought from Carthage, opposite to 
the Circus Maximus, with a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion upon it. The temper of his mind is 
•aid to have been of the warmest both in 
anger and in kindness; not indeed equally 
*o in both respects; as in punishing, he was 
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ever moderate, never inflexible; but what¬ 
ever Courtesy or good turn he set about, h* 
went through with it, and was as perpetu¬ 
ally kind and obliging to those on whom be 
had poured his favors, as if they, not be, 
had been the benefactors : exerting himself 
for the security and preservation of what be 
seemed to consider his noblest possessions, 
those to whom he had done good. But 
being ever thirsty after honor, and passion¬ 
ate for glory, if any thing of a greater ana 
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more extraordinary nature were to be done, 
^ was eager to be the doer of it himself; 

d took more pleasure in those that needed, 
fhan in those that were capable of conferring 
favors; looking on the former as objects for 
his virtue, and on the latter as competitors 

' n ifome' had then many sharp contests go¬ 
ing on, and her youth betaking themselves 
early to the wars, learned betimes the art of 
commanding; andFlamininus, having passed 
through the rudiments of soldiery, received 
his first charge in the war against Hannibal, 
as tribune under Mareellus, then consul. 
Marcellus, indeed, falling into an ambuscade, 
was cut off. But Titus, receiving the appoint¬ 
ment of governor, as well of Tarentuin, then 
retaken, as of the country about it, grew no 
less famous for his administration of justice, 
than for his military skill. This obtained 
him the office of leader and founder of two 
colonies which were sent into the cities of 
Narnia and Cossa; which filled him with 
loftier hopes, and made him aspire to step 
over those previous honors which it was 
usual first to pass through, the offices of 
tribune of the people, praetor and sedile, and 
to level his aim immediately at the consul¬ 
ship. Having these colonies, and all their 
interest ready at his service, he offered him¬ 
self as candidate; but the tribunes of the 
people, Fulvius and Manius, and their party, 
strongly opposed him ; alleging how unbe¬ 
coming a thing it was, that a mail of such 
raw years, one who was yet, as it were, un¬ 
trained, uninitiated in the first sacred rites 
•and mysteries of government, should, in 
contempt of the laws, intrude and force him¬ 
self into the sovereignty. 

However, the senate remitted it to the 
people’s choice and suffrage ; who elected 
aim (though not then arrived at his thir¬ 
tieth year) consul with Sextus yKlius. The, 
war against Philip and the Macedonians fell 
to Titus by lot, and some kind fortune, pro- 

{ liteous at that time to the Romans, seems to 
lave so determined it; as neither the people 
nor the state of things which were now to 
be dealt with, were such as to require a gen¬ 
eral who would always be upon the point of 
force and mere blows, but rather were acces¬ 
sible to persuasion and gentle usage. It is 
true that the kingdom of Macedon furnished 
supplies enough to Philip for actual battle 
with the Romans; but to maintain a long 
and lingering war, he must call in aid from 
Greece ; must thence procure his supplies; 
there find his means of retreat; Greece, in a 
word, would be his resource for all the 
requisites of his army. Unless, therefore, 
the Greeks could be withdrawn from siding 
with Philip, this war with him must not ex- 
Ppet its decision from a single battle. Now 
Greece.(which had not hitherto held much 
correspondence with the Romans, but first 
b'gan an intercourse on this occasion) would 
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not so soon have embraced a foreign author* 
lty, instead of the commanders she had been 
inured to, had not the general of these 
strangers been of a kind gentle nature, one 
who worked rather by fair means than force; 
of a persuasive address in all applications to 
others, and no less courteous, and open to 
all addresses of others to him; and above 
all bent and determined on justice. But 
the story of his actions will best illustrate 
these particulars. 

Titus observed that both Sulpicius and 
Publius, who had been his predecessors in 
that command, had not taken the field 
against the Macedonians till late in the 
year ; and then, too, had not set their hands, 
properly to the war, but had kept skirmish¬ 
ing and scouting here and there for passes 
and provisions, and never came to close fight¬ 
ing with Philip. He resolved not to trifle 
away a year, as they had done, at home in 
ostentation of the honor, and in domestic 
administration, and only then to join the 
army, with the pitiful hope of protracting 
the term of office through a second year, act¬ 
ing as consul in the first, and as general in 
the’ latter. He was, moreover, infinitely 
desirous to employ his authority with effect 
upon the wav, which made him slight those 
home-honors and prerogatives. Requesting, 
therefore, of the senate, that his brother 
Lucius might act with him as admiral of 
the navy, and taking with him to be the 
edge, as it were, of the expedition three 
thousand still young and vigorous soldiers, 
of those who, under Scipio, had defeated As- 
drubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he 
gotsafe into Epirus; and found Publius en¬ 
camped with his army, over against Philip, 
who had long made good the pass over the 
river Apsus, and the straits there; Publius 
not having been able, for the natural strength 
of the place to effect any thing against him, 
Titus therefore took u]xm himself the con¬ 
duct of the army, and, having dismissed 
Publius, examined the ground. The place 
is in strength not inferior to Tempo, though 
it lacks the trees and green woods, and the 
pleasant meadows and walks that adorn 
Teinpe. The Apsus, making its way be¬ 
tween vast and lofty mountains which all 
but meet above a single deep ravine in the 
midst, is not unlike the river I’eneus, in 
the rapidity of its current, and in its general 
appearance. It covers the foot of those hilly, 
and leaves only a craggy, narrow path cut 
out beside the stream, not easily passable at 
any time for an army, but not at all when 
guarded by an enemy. 

There were some, therefore, who would 
have had Titus make a circuit through Dae- • 
saretis, and take an easy and safe road by the 
district of Lyncus. But he, fearing that if 
he should engage himself too far from the 
sea in barreD and untilled countries, and 
Philip should decline fighting, he might, 
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throngh want of provisions, be constrained to camp, seized upon their money and slavo« 
Starch back again to the seaside without ef- and, becoming absolute masters of th e ' 
lecting any thing, as his predecessor had done traversed all Epirus; but with such ord« 
before him, embraced the resolution of fore- and discipline, with such temperance and 
ing his way over the mountains. But Philip, moderation, that, though they were far f ro .i 
having possessed himself of them with his the sea, at a great distance from their \<Z 
army, showered down his darts and arrows sels, and stinted of their monthly allowance 
from all parts upon the Romans. Sharpen- of corn, and though they had much difficult, 
counters took place, and many fell wounded in buying, they nevertheless abstained alto- 
and slain on both sides, and there seemed but gether from plundering the country,‘which 
little likelihood of thus ending the war ; when had provisions enough of all sorts in it. j' or 
some of the men, who fed their cattle there- intelligence being received that Philip ma),. 
abouts, came to Titus with a discovery, that ing a flight, rather than a march, through 
there was a roundabout way which the enemy Thessaly, forced the inhabitants from the 
neglected to guard; through which they towns to take shelter in the mountains, burnt 
undertook to conduct his army, and to bring down the towns themselves, and gave up as 
it, within three day's at furthest, to the top spoil to his soldiers all the property which it 
of the hills. To gain the surer credit with had been found impossible to remove, aban- 
him, they said that Charops, son of Machatas, doning, as it would seem, the whole couutrv 
a leading man in Epirus, who was friendly to the Romans, Titus was, therefore, very 
to the Romans, and aided them (though for desirous, and entreated his soldiers that they 
fear of Bhilip, secretly), was privy to the de- would pass through it as if it were their own, 
sign. Titus gave their information belief, or as if a place trusted into their hands ; ami, 
and sent a captain with four thousand foot, indeed, they quickly perceived, by the event, 
and three hundred horse ; these herdsmen what benefit they derived from this moderate 
being their guides, but kept in bonds., In and orderly conduct. For they no sooner 
the daytime they lay still under the covert of set foot in Thessaly, but the cities opened 
the hollow and woody places, but in the their gates, and the Greeks, within Thermo- 
night they marched by moonlight, the moon pylae, were all eagerness and excitement to 
being then at the full. Titus, having de- ally themselves with them. The Achieans 
taehed this party, lay quiet with his main abandoned their alliance with Philip, and 
body, merely keeping up the attention of the voted, to join with the Romans in actual arms 
enemy by some slight skirmishing. But against him ; and the Opuntians, though the 
when the day arrived, that those who stole iEtolians, who were zealous allies of the 
round, were expected upon the top of the Romans, were willing and desirous to under¬ 
bill, he drew up his forces early in the morn- take the protection of the city, would not 
ing, as well the light-armed as the heavy, listen to projxisals from them ; but sending 
and, dividing them into three parts, himself for Titus, intrusted and committed them- 
led the van, marching his men up the narrow selves to his charge. 

passage along the bank, darted at by the It is told of Pyrrhus, that when first, from 
Macedonians, and engaging, in this difficult an adjacent hill or watchtower which gave 
ground, hand to hand with his assailants; him a prospect of • the Roman army, he des- 
whilst the other two divisions on either cried them drawn up in order, he observed, 
side of him, threw themselves with great that he saw nothing,barbarian-like in this 
alacrity among the rocks. Whilst they were barbarian line of battle. And all who came 
struggling forward, the sun rose, and a thin near Titus, could not choose but say as much 
smoke. like a mist, hanging on the hills, was of him, at their first view. For they who 
seen rising at a distance, unperceived by the had been told by the Macedonians of an in¬ 
enemy, being behind them, as they stood on vader, at the head of a barbarian army, car- 
the heights ; and the Romans, also, as yet rying everywhere slavery and destruction on 
under suspense, in the toil and difficulty they his sword’s point; when, in lieu of such an 
were in, could only doubtfully construe the one, they met a man, in the flower of his age. 
sight according to their desires. But as it of a gentle and humane aspect, a Greek in 
grew thicker and thicker, blackening the air, his voice and language, and a lover of honor, 
and mounting to a greater height, they no were wonderfully pleased and attracted; ana 
longer doubted but it was the fire-signal of when they left him, they filled the cities, 
their companions ; and, raising a triumphant wherever they went, with favorable feelings 
shout, forcing their way onwards, they drove for him, and with the belief that in him they 
the enemy back into the roughest ground ; might find the protector and asserter of their 
while the other party echoed hack their ac- liberties. And when afterwards, on Philip * 
olamations from the top of the mountain. professing a desire for peace,, Titus made a 
The Macedonians fled with all the speed tender to him of peace and friendship, upon 
they could make ; there fell, indeed, not the condition that the Greeks be left to their 
more than two thousand of them ; for the own laws, and that he should withdraw his 
difficulties of the place rescued them from garrisons, which he refused to comply 
pursuit. But the Romans pillaged their now after these proposals, the universal be* 
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jjef even of 
Philip, was. 


{he favorers and partisans of 
{hat the Romans came not to 
the Greeks, but for the Greeks, 


atramst the Macedonians. 

^Accordingly, all the rest of Greece came 
to peaceable terms with him. But as he 
marched into Boeotia, without committing 
the least act of hostility, the nobility and 
chief men of Thebes came out of their city 
to meet him, devoted under the influence of 
Brachylles to the Macedonian alliance, but 
desirous at the same time to show honor 
and deference to Titus; as they were, they 
conceived, in amity with both parties. 
Titus received them in the most obliging 
and courteous manner, but kept going 
gently on, questioning and inquiring of 
them, and sometimes entertaining them 
with narratives of his own, till his soldiers 
might a little recover from the weariness of 
their journey. Thus passing on, he and the 
Thebans came together into their city not 
much to their satisfaction ; but yet they 
could not well deny him entrance as a good 
number of his men attended him in. Titus, 
however, now he was within, as if he had 
not had the city at his mercy, came forward 
and addressed them, urging them to join 
the Roman interest. King Attalus followed 
to the same effect. And he, indeed, trying 
to play the advocate, beyond what it seems 
his age could bear, was seized, in the midst 
of his speech, with a sudden flux or dizzi¬ 
ness, and swooned away; and, not long 
after, was conveyed by ship into Asia, and 
died there. I’he . Boeotians joined the 
Roman alliance. 

But now, when Philip sent an embassy to 
Rome, Titus despatched away agents on his 
part, too, to solicit the senate, if they-should 
continue the war, to continue him in his 
command, or if they determined an end to 
that, that he might have the honor of con¬ 
cluding the peace. Having a great passion 
for distinction, his fear was, that if another 
general were commissioned to carry on the 
war, the honor even of what was passed, 
would be lost to him ; and his friends trans¬ 
acted matters so well on his behalf, that 
Philip was unsuccessful in his proposals, 
aud the management of the war was con¬ 
firmed in his hands. He no sooner received 
the senate’s determination, but, big with 
hopes, he marches directly into Thessaly, 
to engage Philip; his army consisting of 
twenty-six thousand men, out of which the 
-ditoliana furnished six thousand foot and 
four hundred horse. The forces of Philip 
were much about the same number. In 
this eagerness to encounter, they advanced 
against each other, till both were near 
Scotussa, where they resolved to hazard a 
battle. Nor had the approach of these two 
formidable armies the effect that might 
have been supposed, to strike into the gen- 
«**!• a mutual terror of each other; it rather 


inspired them with ardor and ambition; on 
the Romans’ part, to be the conquerors of 
Macedon, a name which Alexander had 
made famous amongst them for strength 
and valor; whilst the Macedonians, on the 
other hand, esteeming of the Romans as an 
enemy very different from the Persians, 
hoped, if victory stood on their side, to 
make the name of Philip more glorious 
than that of Alexander. Titus, therefore, 
called upon his soldiers to play the part of 
valiant men, because they were now to act 
their parts upon the most illustrious theatre 
of the world, Greece, and to contend with 
the bravest antagonists. And Philip, on the 
other side, commenced an harangue to his 
men, as usual beforo an engagement, and to 
be the better heard, (whether it were 
merely a mischance, or the result of un¬ 
seasonable haste, not observing what he 
did,) mounted an eminence outside their 
camp, which proved to be a burying-place ; 
and much disturbed by the despondency 
that seized his army at the unluckiness of 
the omen, all that day kept ill his camp, 
and declined fighting. 

But on the morrow, as day came on, after 
a soft and rainy night, the clouds changing 
into a mist filled all the plain with thick 
darkness ; and a dense foggy air descending, 
by the time it was full day, from the ad¬ 
jacent mountains into the ground betwixt 
the two camps, concealed ilium from each 
other’s view. The parties sent out on either 
side, some for ambuscade, some for dis¬ 
covery, falling in upon one another quickly 
after they were thus detached, began the 
fight at what are called the Cynos Cephalic, 
a number of sharp tops of hills that stand 
close to one another, and have the name 
from some resemblance in their shape. Now 
many vicissitudes and changes happening, 
as may well be expected, ill such an uneven 
field of battle, sometimes hot pursuit, and 
sometimes as rapid a flight, the generals on 
both sides kept sending in succors from the 
main bodies, as they saw their men pressed 
or giving ground, till at length the heavens 
clearing up, let them see what was going 
on, upon which the whole armies engaged. 
1’hilip, who was in the right wing, from the 
advantage of the higher ground which he 
had, threw on the Romans tiie whole weight 
of his phalanx, with a force which they were 
unable to sustain; the dense array of spears, 
and the pressure of the compact mass over¬ 
powering them. But the king’s left wing 
being broken up by the hilliness of the place, 
Titus observing it, and cherishing little or 
no hopes on that side where his own gave 
ground, makes in all haste to the other, and 
there charges in upon the Macedonians; who, 
in consequence of the inequality and rough¬ 
ness of the ground, could not keep their phal¬ 
anx entire, nor line their ranks to any great 
depth, (which is the great point ol .their 
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strength,) but were forced to fight man for 
man under heavy and unwieldy armor. 
For the Macedonian phalanx is like some 
single powerful animal, irresistible so long 
as it is embodied into one, and keeps its 
order, shield touching shield, all as in a 
piece; but if it be once broken, not only is 
the joint-force lost, but the individual sol¬ 
diers also who cbmposed it, lose each one 
his own single strength, because of the 
nature of their armor; and because each of 
them is strong, rather, as he makes a part 
of the whole, than in himself. When these 
were routed, some gave chase to the flyers, 
others oharged the flanks of those Macedo¬ 
nians who were still fighting, so that the 
conquering wing, also, was quickly disor¬ 
dered, took to flight, and threw down its 
arms. There were then slain ho less than 
eight thousand, and about five thousand 
were taken prisoners; and the iEtoiians 
were blamed as having been the main occa¬ 
sion that Philip himself got safe off. For 
whilst the Romans were in pursuit, they fell 
to ravaging and plundering the camp, and 
did it so completely, that when the others 
returned, they found no booty in it. 

This bred at first hard words, quarrels, 
and misunderstandings betwixt them. But, 
afterwards, they galled Titus more, by 
ascribing the victory to themselves, and 
prepossessing the Greeks with reports to 
that effect; insomuch that poets, and people 
in general in the songs that were sung or 
written in honor of the action, still ranked 
the ^Etolians foremost. One of the pieces 
most current was the following epigram 

Naked and tombless see, O passer-by, 

The thirty thousand men of Thessaly, 

Slain by the JEtolians and the Gatin hand, 

That came with Titus from Italia’s land : 

Alas for mighty Macedon! that day, 

Swift as a roe, king Philip fled away. 

This was composed by Alcaeus in mockery 
of Philip, exaggerating the number of the 
slain. However, being everywhere re¬ 
peated, and by almost everybody, Titus was 
more nettled at it than Philip. The latter 
merely retorted upon Alcaeus with some 
elegiac verges of his own :— 

Naked and leafless see, O passer-by, 

The cross that shall Alcaeus crucify. 

But such little matters extremely fretted 
Titus, who was ambitious of a reputation 
aipong the Greeks; and he, therefore, acted 
in all after-occurrences by himself, paying 
but very slight regard to the ^Etoliaus. 
This offended them in their turn; and when 
Titus listened to. terms of accommodation, 
and admitted an embassy upon the proffers 
of the Macedonian king, the jEtoliaps made 
it their business to publish through all the 
cities of Greece, that this was the conclusion 
of all; that he was selling Philip a peace, at 
a time when it was in his hand to destroy 
the very roots of the war, and to overthrow 


I the power which had first inflicted servitnd 
upon Greece. But whilst with these and th 
1 like rumors, the JEtoliana labored to 
the Roman confederates, Philip, niakin 8 
overtures of submission of himself and hi? 
kingdom to the discretion of Titus and the 
Romans, puts an end to those jealousies, as 
Titus by accepting them, did to the war 
For he reinstated Philip in his kingdom of 
Macedon, but made it a condition that he 
should quit Greece, and that he should pay 
one thousand talents; he took from him 
also all his shipping, save ten vessels; and 
sent away Demetrius, one of his sons, hostage 
to Rome ; improving his opportunity to the 
best advantage, and taking wise precautions 
for the future. For Hannibal the African, a 
professed enemy to the Roman name, an 
exile from his own country, and not long 
since arrived at king Antiochus’s court, was 
already stimulating that prince, not to be 
wanting to the good fortune that had been 
hitherto so propitious to his affairs; the 
magnitude of his successes having gained him 
the surname of the Great. He had begun 
to level his aim at universal monarchy, but 
above all he was eager to measure himself 
with the Romans. Had not, therefore, Titus 
upon a principle of prudence and foresight, 
lent an ear to peace, and had Antiochus 
found the Romans still at war in Greece 
with Philip, and had these two, the most 
powerful and warlike princes of that age, 
confederated for their common interests 
against the Roman state, Rome might once 
more have run no less a risk, and been re¬ 
duced to no less extremities than she had 1 
experienced under Hannibal. But now, Titus 
opportunely introducing this peace between 
the wars, dispatching the, present danger 
before the new one had arrived, at once dis¬ 
appointed Antiochus of his first hopes, and 
Philip of his last. 

When the ten commissioners, delegated to 
Titus from the senate, advised him to restore 
the rest of Greece to their liberty, but that 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias should be 
kept garrisoned for security against Antio¬ 
chus ; the jEtolians, on this, breaking out 
into loud accusations, agitated all the cities, 
calling upon Titus to strike off the shackles 
of Greece, (so Philip used to term those 
three cities,) and asking the Greeks, whether 
it were not matter of much consolation to 
them, that, though their chains weighed 
heavier, yet they were now smoother and 
better polished than formerly, and whether 
Titus were not deservedly admired by them 
as their benefactor, who had unshackled the 
feet of Greece, and tied her up by the neck? 
Titus, vexed and angry at this, made it his 
request to the senate, and at last prevailed 
in it, that the garrisons in these cities should 
be dismissed, that so the Greeks might be 
no longer debtors to him for a partial, but 
for an entire favor. It was now tne time of 
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. celebration of the Isthmian games; and 
H* sea ta around the race-course were crowded 
j.ji a „. unusual multitude of spectators; 
Greece, after long wars, having regained 
not only peace, but hopes of liberty, and 
being able once more to l*eep holiday in 
gaiety. A trumpet sounded to command 
silence; and the crier, stepping forth amidst 
the spectators, made proclamation, that the 
Roman'senate, and Titus Quintius, the pro¬ 
consular general, having vanquished king 
Philip and the Macedonians, restored the 
Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Euboeans, 
Achseans of Phthiotis, Magnetians, Thessa¬ 
lians, and Perrhsebians to their own lands, 
laws, and liberties; remitting all impositions 
upon them, and withdrawing all garrisons 
from their cities. At first, many heard not 
at all, and others not distinctly, what was 
said; but there was a confused and uncertain 
stir among the assembled people, some 
wondering, some asking, some calling out to 
have it proclaimed again. When, therefore, 
fresh silence was made, the crier raising his 
voice, succeeded in making himself generally 
heard; and recited the decree again. A 
shout of joy followed ft, so loud that it was 
heard as far as the sea. The whole assembly 
rose and stood up; there was no further 
thought of the entertainment; all were only 
eager to leap up and salute and address their 
thanks to the deliverer and champion of 
Greece. What we often hear alleged, in 
proof of the force of human voices, was 
actually verified upon i his occasion. Crows 
that were accidentally flying over the course, 
fell down dead into it. The disruption of 
the air must be the cause of it; for the voices 
being numerous, and the acclamation violent, 
the air breaks with it, and can no longer 
give support to the birds; but lets them 
tumble, like one that should attempt to walk 
upon a vacuum ; unless we should rather 
imagine them to fall and die, shot with the 
noise as with a dart. It is possible, too, that 
there may be a circular agitation of the air, 
which, like marine whirlpools, may have a 
violent direction of this sort given to It from 
the excess of its fluctuation. 

But for Titus ; the sports being now quite 
at an end, so beset was he on every side,and 
by such multitudes, that had he not, foresee¬ 
ing the probable throng and concourse of the 
pnople, timely withdrawn, he would scarce, it 
is thought, have ever got clear of them. When 
“'ey had tired themselves with acclamations 
all about his pavilion, and night was now 
“we, wherever friends or fellow-citizens 
met, they joyfully saluted and embraced each 
other, ana went home to feast and carouse 
together. And there, no doubt, redoubling 
their joy, they began to recollect and talk of 
“>e state of Greece, what wars she had in- 
oniTed in defence of her liberty, and yet was 
never perhaps mistress of a more settled or 
IPntefuone than this which other men’s 


labors had won for her : almost without one 
drop of blood, or one citizen’s loss to be 
mourned for, she had this day had put into 
her hands the most glorious of rewards, and 
best worth the contending for. Courage and 
wisdom are, indeed, rarities amongst men, 
but of all that is good, a just man it would 
seem is the most scarce. Such as Agesilaus, 
Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how 
to play the general’s part, how to manage a 
war, how to bring off their men victorious by 
land and sea ; but how to employ that suc¬ 
cess to generous and honest purposes, they 
had not known. For should a man except 
the achievement at Marathon, tlm sea-fight 
at Saiamis, the engagements at Plattea and 
Thermopyhe, Ciinou’s exploits at Kurymed-' 
on, and on the coasts of Cyprus, Greece 
fought all her battles against, and to enslave, 
herself ; she erected all her trophies to her 
own shame and misery, and was brought to 
ruin and desolation almost wholly by the 
guilt and ambition of her great men. A 
foreign people, appearing just to retain some 
embers, as it were, some faint remainders of 
a cqmmon character derived to them from 
their ancient sires, a nation from whom it 
was a mere wonder that Greece should reap 
any benefit by word or thought, these aVo 
they who have retrieved Greece from her 
severest dangers and distresses, have rescued 
her out of the hands of insulting lords and 
tyrants, and reinstated her in her former 
liberties. 

Thus they entertained their tongues and 
thoughts ; whilst Titus by his actions made 
good what had been proclaimed. For lie 
immediately despatched away Lentulus to 
Asia, to set the Bargylians free, Titillius to 
Thrace, to see the garrisons of Philip re¬ 
moved out of the towns and islands there, 
while l’ublius Villius set sail, in order to 
treat with Antiochus about the freedom of 
the Greeks under him. Titus hiipse.lf pass¬ 
ed on to Chalcis, and sailing thence to Mag¬ 
nesia, dismantled the garrisons there; and 
surrendered the government into the people’s 
hands. Shortly after, he was appointed at 
Argos to preside in the Nemean games, and 
did his part in the management of that sol¬ 
emnity singularly well ; and made a second 
publication there by the crier, of liberty to 
the Greeks ; and, visiting all the cities, he 
exhorted them to the practice of obedience 
to law, of constant justice, and unity, and 
friendship one towards another. He sup¬ 
pressed their factions, brought home their 
political exiles ; and, in short, his conquest 
over the Macedonians did not seem to give 
him a more lively pleasure, than to find him¬ 
self prevalent in reconciling Greeks with 
Greeks; so that their liberty seemed now 
the least part of the kindness he conferred 
upon them. 

The story goes, that when Lycurgus the 
orator had rescued Xenocrates the phiioso* 
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pher from the collectors who were hurrying 
him away to prison for non-payment of the 
alien tax, and had them punished for the 
license they had been guilty of, Xenoerates 
afterwards meeting the children of Lycurgus, 

“ My sons,” said he, “I am nobly repaying 
your father for his kindness ; he has the 
praises of the whole people in return for it.” 
But the returns which attended Titus Quin- 
tius and the Romans, for their beneficence 
to the Greeks, terminated not in empty 
praises only ; for these proceedings gained 
them, deservedly, credit and confidence, and 
thereby power, among all nations, for many 
not only admitted the Roman commanders, 
but even sent and entreated to be under 
their protection ; neither was this done by 
popular governments alone, or by single 
cities; but kings oppressed by kings, cast 
themselves into these protecting hands. In¬ 
somuch that in a very short time (though 
perchance not without divine influence in it) 
all the world did homage to them. Titus 
himself thought more highly of his libera¬ 
tion of Greece than of any other of his actions, 
as appears by the inscription with which he 
dedicated some silver targets, together with 
hij own shield, to Apollo at Delphi :— 

Ye Spartan Tynclarids, twin sons of Jovo, 

Who in swift "horsemanship have placed your love, 
Titus, of great dhieas' race, leaves this 
In honor of the liberty of Greece. 

He offered also to Apollo a golden crown, 
with this inscription :— 

This golden crown upon thy locks divine, 

O blest Latona’s son, was set to shine 

Bv the great captain of the dEnean name. 

oThocbtiH, grant the noble Titus fame 1 

The same event has twice occurred to the 
Greeks in the city of Corinth. Titus, then, 
and Nero again in our days, both at Corinth, 
and both alike at the celebration of the Isth¬ 
mian games, permitted the Greeks to enjoy 
their own laws and liberty. The former (as 
has been said ) proclaimed it by the crier ; 
but Nero did it in the public meeting place 
from the tribunal, in a speech which he him¬ 
self made to the people. This, however, was 
long after. 

Titus now engaged in a most gallant and 
just war upon Nabis, that most profligate 
and lawless tyrant of the Lacedaemonians, 
but in the end disappointed the expectations 
of the Greeks. For when he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of taking him, he purposely let it slip, 
and struck up a peace with him, leaving 
Sparta to bewail an unworthy slavery; wheth¬ 
er it were that he feared, if the war should 
be protracted, Rome woulcksend a new general 
who might rob him of the glory of it; or that 
etnulation and envy of Philopcemen (who 
had signalized himself among the Greeks 
upon all other occasions, but in that war es¬ 
pecially had done wonders both for matter of 
courage and counsel, and whom the Ach®- 


ans magnified in their theatres, and put j nt - 
the same balanoe of glory with Titus,) touch. 

ed him to the quick; and that he scorned that 
an ordinary Arcadian, who had commanded 
in a few rencounters upon the confines of his 
native district, should be spoken of in tenuj 
of equality with a Roman consul, waging 
war as the protector of Greece in general. 
But, besides, Titus was not without gji apok 
ogy too for what he did, namely, that he p„t 
an end to the war only when he foresaw that 
the tyrant’s destruction must have been 
attended with the ruin of the other Spar¬ 
tans. 

The Achmans, by various decrees, did 
much to show Titus honor: none of these 
returns, however, seemed to come up to the 
height of the actions that merited them, un¬ 
less it were one present they made him, which 
affected and pleased him beyond al! the rest; 
which was this. The Romans, who in the 
war with Hannibal had the misfortune to be 
taken captives, were sold about here and 
there, and dispersed into slavery; twelve 
hundred in number were at that time in 
Greece. The reverse gf their fortune always 
rendered them objects of compassion; hut 
more particularly, as well might be, when 
they now met, some with their sons, some 
with their brothers, others with their sic 
spaintance; slaves with their free, and cap 
tives with their victorious countrymen. Titus 
though deeply concerned on their behalf, yei 
took none of them from their masters hj 
constraint. But the Achmans, redeeminj 
them at five pounds a man, brought them al 
together into one place, and made a presen 
of therq to him, as he was just going on ship 
board, so that he now sailed away with th< 
fullest satisfaction; his generous actions hav 
ing procured him as generous returns, worth; 
a brave man and a lover of his country. Thi 
seemed the most glorious part of all his sue 
ceeding triumph; for these redeemed Roman 
(as it is the custom for slaves, upon thei 
manumission, to shave their heads and wea 
felt-hats) followed in that habit in the pre 
cession. To add to the glory of this shov 
there were the Grecian helmets, the Maeedi 
uian targets and long spears, borne with th 
rest of the spoils in public view, besides v« 
sums of money ; Tuditanus says,3,713 pound 
weight of massy gold, 13,270 of Alver, 14,51 
pieces of coined gold, called Philippics, whic 
was all over and above the thousand talen 
which Philip owed, and which the Romai 
were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly l 
the mediation of Titus, to remit to Phil 
declaring him their ally, and.confederal 
and sending him home his hostage son. 

Shortly after, Antioehus entered Gree 
with a numerous fleet, and a powerful arm 
soliciting the cities there to sedition and j 
volt; abetted in all and seconded by t 1 
AStolians, who for this long time had bon 
| a grudge and secret enmity to the Roman 
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md now suggested to him, by the way of a 
an d pretext of war, that he came to 
hr ine the Greeks liberty. When, indeed, 
they never wanted it less, as they were free 
already, but, in lack of really honorable 
grounds, he was instructed to employ these 
lofty professions. The Romans, in the in¬ 
terim,in the great apprehension of revolutions 
and revolt in Greece, and of his great reputa¬ 
tion for military strength, dispatched the con¬ 
sul Manius Acilus to take the charge of the 
war and Titus, as his lieutenant, out of regard 
to the Greeks : some of whom he no sooner 
saw, but he confirmed them in the Roman 
interests; others, who began to falter, like a 
timely physician, by the use of the strong 
remedy of their own affection for himself, he 
was able to arrest in the first stage of the 
disease, before they had committed them¬ 
selves to any great error. Some few there 
were whom the iEtolians were beforehand 
with, and had so wholly perverted that he 
could do no good with them ; yet these, how¬ 
ever angry and exasperated before, he saved 
and protected when the engagement was 
over. For Antiochus, receiving a defeat 
at ThermopylSe, not only fled the field, but 
hoisted sail instantly for Asia. Manius, the 
consul, himself invaded and besieged a part 
of the AJtolians, while king Philip had per¬ 
mission to reduce the rest. Thus while, for 
instance, the Dolopes and Magnetians on the 
one hand, the Athamanes and Aperantianson 
the other, were ransacked by the Macedo¬ 
nians, and while Manius laid Iferaclea waste, 
and besieged Naupactus, then in the ADtol- 
lans’ hands, Titus, still with a compassionate 
care for Greece, sailed across from Peloponne¬ 
sus to the consul; and began first of all to 
chide him, that the victory should be owing 
alone to his arms, and yet he should suffer 
Philip to bear away the prize and profit of 
the war, and sit wreaking his anger upon a 
single town, whilst the Macedonians overran 
several nations and kingdoms. But as lie 
happened to stand then in view of the be¬ 
sieged, they no sooner spied him out, but they 
call to him from their wall, they stretch forth 
their hands, they supplicate and entreat him. 
At the time, he said not a word more, but 
turning about with tears in his eyes, went 
his way. Some little while after, he discuss¬ 
ed the matter so effectually with Manius, that 
be won him over from his passion, and pre¬ 
vailed with him to give a truce and time to 
tbe AJtolians, to send deputies to Rome to 
petition the senate for terms of moderation. 

But the hardest task, and that which put 
Titus to the greatest difficulty was, to en¬ 
treat with Manius for the Chalcidians, who 
bad incensed him on account of a marriage 
which Antiochus had made in their city, 
even whilst the war was on foot; a match 
Uowsjb suitable in point of age, he an eld- 
® rl y man being enamored with a mere jprl; 
•*“ as little proper for the time, in the midst 


of a war. She was the daughter of one 
Cleoptolemus, and is said to have been won¬ 
derfully beautiful. The Chalcidians, in 
consequence, embraced the king’s interests 
with zeal and alacrity, and let him make 
their city the basis of his operations during 
the war. Thither, therefore, he made with 
all speed, when he was routed,and fled; and 
reaching Chalcis, without making any stay, 
taking this young lady, and his money and 
friends with him, away he sails to Asia. 
And now Manius's indignation carrying him 
in all haste against the Chalcidians, Titus 
hurried after him, endeavoring to pacify 
and to entreat him; and at length, succeeded 
both with him and the chief men among the 
Romans. 

The Chalcidians, thus owing their lives 
to Titus, dedicated to him all the best and 
most magnificent of their sacred buildings, 
inscriptions upon which may be seen to run 
thus to this day: tub people dkdicats 
THIS GYMNASIUM TO TITUS AND TO her- 

cules; so again: the people consecrate 

THE DELPHINIUM TO TITUS AND TO HER¬ 
CULES; and what is yet more, even in our 
time, a priest of Titus was formally elected 
and declared; and after sacrifice and libation, 
they sing a set song, much of which for the 
length of it we omit, but shall transcribe the 
closing verses:— 

The Roman Faith, whose ahl of yore, 

Our vows were offered to implore, 

We worship now and evermore. 

To Rome, to Titus, and to dove, 

O maidens, in the dances move. 

Dances and Io-l’a-ans too 

Unto the Roman Faith are duo, 

O Savior Titus, and to you. 

Other parts of Greece also heaped honors 
upon him suitable to his merits, and what 
made all those honors true and real, was the 
surprising good-will and affection which his 
moderation and equity of character had won 
for him. For if lie were at any time at 
variance with anylmdy in matters of busi¬ 
ness, or out of emulation and rivalry, (as 
with Philnpoeinen, and again with Dio- 
phanes, when in office as General of the Aeh- 
a;ans,) his resentment never went far, nor 
did it ever break out into acts; but when it 
had vented itself in some citizen-like free¬ 
dom of speech, there was an end of it. In 
fine, nobody charged malice or bitterness 
upon his nature, though many imputed 
hastiness and levity to it; in general, he was 
the most attractive and agreeable of com¬ 
panions, and could speak too, both with 
grace, and forcibly. For instance, to divert 
the Achaauis from the oonquest oi the ills, 
of Zacynthus, “ If,” said he, “they put their 
head too far out of Peloponnesus, they may 
hazard themselves as much as a tortoise out 
of its shell.” Again, when he and Philip 
first met to treat of a cessation and peace, 
the latter complaining that Titus came with 
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a mighty train, while he himself came alone 
and unattended, “Yes,” replied Titus, “you 
have left yourself alone by killing your 
frignds.” At another time, Dinocrates the 
Messenian,: having drunk too much at a 
merrymeetii&'nri Rome, danced there in 
woman’s olbthes, and the next day addressed 
himself t<j*ffitus for assistance in his design 
to get Msasene out of the hands of the Ach- 
seans. .f»This,” replied Titus, “will be 
mattefr^or consideration; my only surprise 
is that a man with such purposes on his 
hands should be able to dance and sing at 
drinking parties.” When, again, the am¬ 
bassadors of Antiochus were recounting to 
those of Achsea; the various multitudes com¬ 
posing their royal master’s foraes, and ran 
over a long catalogue of hard names, “ I 
supped once,” said Titus, “with a friend, 
and could not forbear expostulating with 
him at the number of dishes he had pro¬ 
vided, and said I wondered where he had 
furnished himself with such a variety; 

‘ Sir,’ replied he, ‘ to confess the truth, it is 
all hog’s flesh differently cooked.’ And so, 
men of Achaea, when you are told of Aqtio- 
ehus’s lancers, and pikemen, and foot- 
guards, I advise you not to be surprised; 
since in fact they are all Syrians differently 
armed.” 

After his achievements in Greece, and 
when the war with Antiochus was at an end, 
Titus was created censor; the most emi¬ 
nent office, aud, in a manner, the highest 
preferment, in the commonwealth. The 
son of JVfarcellus, who had been five times 
consul, was his colleague. These, by vir¬ 
tue of their office, cashiered four senators of 
no great distinction, and admitted to the 
roll of citizens all freeborn residents. But 
this was more by constraint than their own 
choice; for Terentius Culeo, then tribune of 
the people, to spite the nobility, spurred on 
the populace to order it to be done. At this 
time, the two greatest and most eminent 

g ersons in the city, Africanus Scipio and 
[arcus Cato, were at variance. Titus 
named Scipio first member of the senate; 
and involved himself in a quarrel with Cato, 
on the following unhappy occasion. Titus 
had a brother, Lucius Flamininus, very 
unlike him in all points of character, and, 
in particular, low and dissolute in his plea¬ 
sures, and flagrantly regardless of all de¬ 
cency. He kept as a companion a boy whom 
he used to carry about with him, not only 
when he had troops under his charge, but 
even when the care of a province was com¬ 
mitted to him. One day at a drinking-bout, 
when the youngster was wantoning with 
Lucius, “ 1 love you, Sir, so dearly,” said he, 
“that, preferring your satisfaction to my 
own, I came away without seeing the gladia¬ 
tors, though I have never seen a man killed 
in my life.” Lucius, delighted with what 
. the boy said, answered, “ Let not that 


trouble you j I can satisfy that Win... 
and with that, orders a condemned man to 
be fetched out of the prison, and the exe. 
cutioner to be sent for, and commands him 
to strike off the man’s head, before they rose 
from table. Valerius Antias only so fa, 
varies the story as to make it a woman for 
whom he did it. But Livy says that i a 
Cato’s own speech the statement is, that a 
Gaulish deserter coming with his Wife and 
children to the door, Lucius took him into 
the banqueting-room, and killed him with 
his own hand, to gratify his paramour. 
Cato, it is probable, might say this by way 
of aggravation of the crime; but that the 
slain was no such fugitive, but a prisoner, 
and one condemned to die, not to mention 
other authorities, Cicero tells us in his trea¬ 
tise On Old Age, where he brings in Cato, 
himself, giving that account of the matter. 

However, this is certain ; Cato, during 
his censorship, made a severe scrutiny into 
the senators’ lives in order to the purging and 
reforming the house, and expelled Lucius, 
though he had been once Consul before, and 
though the punishment seemed to reflect 
dishonor on his brother also; ■ Both of them 
presented themselves to the assembly of the 
people in a suppliant manner, not without 
tears in their eyes, requesting that Cate 
might show the reason and cause of his fix¬ 
ing such a stain upon so honorable a family, 
The citizens thought it a modest and moder¬ 
ate request. Cato, however, without anj 
retraction or reserve, at once came forward 
and standiug up with his colleague interro¬ 
gated Titus, as to whether he knew th< 
story of the supper. Titus answered in tin 
negative, Cato related it, and challenge; 
Lucius to a formal denial of it. Lucius madi 
no reply, whereupon the people adjudge- 
the disgrace just and suitable, and waited 
upon Cato home from the tribunal in grea 
state. But Titus still so deeply resent*; 
his brother’s degradation, that he alliec 
himself with those who had long borne i 
grudge against Cato ; and winning over i 
major part of the senate, he revoked an; 
made void all the contracts, leases, and bar 
gains made by Cato, relating to public rev 
enues, and also got numerous actions ant 
accusations brought against him; carrvini 
on against a lawful magistrate and exeeilen 
citizen, for the sake of one who was indeet 
hi3 relation, but was unworthy to be so. am 
had but gotten his deserts, a course of bitte 
and violent attacks, which it would be hart 
to say were either right or patriotic. After 
wards, however, at a public spectacle in th 
theatre, at which the senators appeared a 
usual, sitting, as became their rank, in th 
first seats, when Lucius was spied at th 
lower end, seated in a mean, dishonorabl 
place, it made a great impression upon th 
people, nor could they endure the sight, b“ 
kept ealling out to him to move, until he an 
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e an d went in among those of consular 
Hitrnity, who received him into their seats. 

This natural ambition of Titus was well 
enough looked upon by the world, whilst 
the wars we have given a relation of afforded 
competent fuel to feed it; as, for instance, 
when after the expiration of his consulship, 
he had a command as military tribune, 
which nobody pressed upon him. But being 
now out of all employ in the government, 
and advanced in years, he showed his de¬ 
fects more plainly ; allowing himself, in this 
inactive remainder of life, to be carried away 
with the passion for reputation, as uncon¬ 
trollably as any youth. Some such transport, 
it is thought, betrayed him into a proceed¬ 
ing against Hannibal, which lost him the 
regard of many. For Hannibal, having fled 
his country, first took sanctuary with Anti- 
ochus; but he having been glad to obtain a 
peace, after the battle in Phrygia, Hannibal 
was put to shift for himself, by a second 
flight, and, after wandering through many 
countries, fixed at length in Bithvnia, prof¬ 
fering his service to king Prusias. Every 
one at Rome knew where he was, but looked 
upon him, now in his weakness and old age, 
with no sort of apprehension, as one whom 
fortune had quite cast off. Titus, however, 
coming thither as ambassador, though he 
was sent from the senate to Prusias upon 
another errand, yet, seeing Hannibal resi¬ 
dent there, it stirred up resentment in him 
to find that he was yet alive. And though 
l’rusias used much intercession and entreat- 
tiea in favor of him, as his suppliant and 
familiar friend, Titus was not to be entreat¬ 
ed. There was an ancient oracle, it seems, 
which prophesied thus of Hannibal’s end :— 

Libyssan earth shall Hannibal inclose. 

He interpreted this to be meant of the Afri¬ 
can Libya, and that he, should be buried in 
Carthage; as if he might yet expect to re¬ 
turn and end his life there. But there is a 
sandy place in Bitliynia, bordering on the 
sea, and near it a little village called Libys- 
*a. It was Hannibal’s chance to be staying 
here, and having ever from the beginning 
had a distrust of the easiness and cowardice 
u* Prusias, and a fear of the Romans, he 
had, long before, ordered seven underground 
passages to be dug from his house, leading 
from his lodging, and running a considera- 
i® distance in various opposite directions, 
*11 undiscernible from without. As soon, 
therefore, as he heard what Titus had or- 
"® r ed, he attempted to make his escape 
.' )u gh these mines ; but finding them beset 
With the king’s guards, he resolved upon 
away with himself. Some say that 
"capping iis upper garment about his neck, 

* Cu mmanded his servant to set his knee 
against his back, and not to cease twisting 

Pulling it, till he had completely stran- 
8“d him. Others say, he drank bull’s blood, 
18 
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after the example of Themistocles and Mid¬ 
as. Livy writes that he had poison in read¬ 
iness, which he mixed for the purpose, and 
that taking the cup in his hand, « Let us 
ease,” said he, “ the Romans, of their con¬ 
tinual dread and care, who thiHjf it long and 
tedious to await the death .of, gf,.hated old 
man. Yet Titus will not bear Mpy a glo¬ 
rious victory, nor one worthy of those ances¬ 
tors who sent to caution Pyrrhus, as enemy, 
and a conqueror too, against the poNdfe pre¬ 
pared for him by traitors.” ■ . 

Thus various are the reports of Hannibal’s 
death; but when the news of it came to the 
senator’s ears, some felt indignation against 
Titus for it, blaming as well his ofliciousness 
as bis cruelty ; who when there was nothing 
to urge it, out of mere appetite for distinc¬ 
tion,, to have it said that he had caused 
Hannibal’s death, sent him to his grave 
when lie was now like a bird that in its old 
age lias lost its feathers, and incapable of 
flying is let alone to live tamely without 
molestation. 

They began also now to regard with in¬ 
creased admiration the clemency and mag¬ 
nanimity of Scipio Africanus, and called to 
mind how lie, when lie had vanquished in 
Africa the till then invincible and terrible 
Hannibal, neither banished him his country, 
nor exacted of bis countrymen that they 
should give him up. At a parley just before 
tiley joined battle, Scipio gave him bis 
band, and in the peace made alter it, be put 
no hard article upon him, nor insulted over 
his fallen fortune. It is told, too, that they 
bad another meeting afterwards, at Ephesus, 
and that when Hannibal, as they were 
walking together, took the upper hand, 
Africanus let it pass, and walked on with¬ 
out the least notice of it; ami that then 
they began to talk of generals, and Hanni¬ 
bal affirmed that Alexander was the greatest 
commander the world had seen, next to him 
Pyrrhus, and the third was himself; Afri¬ 
canus. with a smile, asked, What would 
you have said, if I had not defeated you ? ” 
“ I would not then, Scipio,” ho replied, 

“ have made myself the third, but the first 
commander.” Such conduct was much 
admired in Scipio, and that of Titus, who 
had as it were insulted the dead whom an¬ 
other had slain, was no less generally found 
fault with. Not but that there were some 
who applauded the action, looking upon a, 
living Hannibal as a fire, which only wanted 
blowing to become a flame. For when he 
was in the prime and flower of bisage, it was 
not his body nor his hand, that had been so 
formidable, but his consummate skill and 
experience, together with his innate malice 
and rancor against the Roman name, things 
which do not impair with age. For the 
temper and bent of the soul remains constant, 
while fortune continually varies: and some 
new hope might easily rouse to a fresh 
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attempt those ■whose hatred made them 
enemies to the last. And what really hap¬ 
pened afterwards does to a certain extent 
tend yet further to the exculpation of Titug. 
Aristonicus, of the family of a common 
musician, upon the reputation of being' the 
son of Eumenes, tilled all Asia with tumults 
and rebellion. Then again, Mithridates, 
after his defeats by Sylla and Fimbria, and 
vast slaughter as well among his prime 
officers as common soldiers, made head again, 
and proved a most dangerous enemy, against 
Lucullus, both by sea and land. Hannibal 
was never reduced to so contemptible a state 
as Caius Marius; he had the friendship of a 
king, and the free exercise of his faculties, 
employment and charge in the* navy, and 
over the horse and foot, of Prusias ; whereas 
those who but now were laughing to hear of 


Marius wandering about Africa, destitute 
and begging, in no long time after were seen 
entreating his mercy in Rome, with his rods at 
their backs, and his axes at their necks. So 
true it is, that looking to the possible future, 
we can call nothing that we see either great 
or small; as nothing puts an end to the 
mutability and vicissitude of things, but 
what puts an end to their very being. Some 
authors accordingly tell us, that Titusxiid not 
do this of his own head, but that he was joined 
in commission with Lucius Scipio, and that 
the whole object of the embassy was to effect 
Hannibal’s death. And now, as we find , i0 
further mention in history.of any tiling done 
by Titus, either in war or in the administra¬ 
tion of the government, but simply that lie 
died in peace; it is time to look upon him as 
he stands in comparison with Philopoemen. 


COMPARISON OF PHILOPCEMEN WITH FLAMININUS. 


First, then, as for the greatness of.the 
benefits which Titus conferred on Greece, 
neither Philopoemen, nor many braver men 
than lie, can make good the parallel. They 
were Greeks fighting against Greeks, but 
Titus, a stranger to Greece, fought for her. 
And at the very time when Philopoemen 
went over into Crete, destitute of means 
to succor bis besieged countrymen, Titus, 
by a defeat given to Philip in the heart 
of Greece, set them and their cities free. 
Again, if we examine the battles they fought, 
Philopoemen, whilst he was the Achaeans’ 
general, slew more Greeks than Titus, in 
aiding the Greeks, slew Macedonians. As 
to their failings, ambition was Titus’s weak 
side, and obstinacy Philopoemen’s ; in the 
former, anger was easily kindled, in the lat¬ 
ter, it was as hardly quenched. Titus re¬ 
served to Philip the royal dignity ; lie par¬ 
doned the iEtolians, and stood their friend ; 
but Philopoemen, exasperated against his 
country, deprived it of its supremacy over 
the adjacent villages. Titus was ever con¬ 
stant to those he had once befriended, the 
other, upon any offence, as prone to cancel 
kindnesses. He who had once been a bene¬ 
factor to the Lacedaemonians, afterwards laid 
their walls level with the ground, wasted their 
country, and in the end changed and de¬ 
stroyed the whole frame of their government. 
He seems, in truth, to have prodigalled ] 
away his own life, through passion and ^per¬ 
verseness ; for he fell upon the Messenians, 
not with that conduct and caution that char¬ 
acterized the movements of Titus, but with 
unnecessary and unreasonable haste. 

The many battles he fought, and the many 
trophies he won, may make us ascribe to 
Philopoemen the more thorough knowledge 
of war. Titus decided the matter betwixt 


Philip and himself in two engagements ; but 
Philopoemen came off victorious in ten thou¬ 
sand encounters, to all which fortune hail 
scarcely any pretence, so much were tiny 
owing to his skill. Besides, Titus got his 
renown, assisted by the power of a flourish¬ 
ing Rome ; the other flourished under a de¬ 
clined Greece, so that his successes may be 
accounted his own ; in Titus’s glory home 
claims a share. The one hail brave men 
under him, the other made his brave, In- 
being over them. And though Philopoemeh 
was unfortunate certainly, in always heme 
opposed to his countrymen, yet this misfor¬ 
tune is at the same- time a proof of his merit. 
Where the circumstances are the same, supe¬ 
rior success can only he ascribed to superior 
merit. And he had, indeed, to do with ‘ 
two most warlike nations of all Greece, the 
Cretans on the one hand, and the Lacede¬ 
monians on the other, and he mastered tin 
craftiest of them by art and the bravest o 
them by valor. It may also be said tin 
Titus, having his men armed and discipline 
to his hand, had in a manner his victories 
made for him ; whereas Philopoemen un¬ 
forced to introduce a discipline aud tactic^, 

' his own, and to new-mould and model " 
soldiers ; so that what is of greatest imp® 
towards insuring a victory was in his case - 
own creation, while the other had it rea -, 
provided for his benefit. Philopoemen e “ ec , , 
many gallant things with his own hand, ■ 
Titus none ; so much so that one Arche 
mus, an /Etolian, made it a jest against n 
that while he, the Aitolian, was running'' 
his drawn sword, where he saw th» else 
nians drawn up closest and fighting har 
Titus was standing still, and with ha 
stretched out to heaven, praying to the £ w ‘ 
for aid. 
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It is true, Titus acquitted himself admira¬ 
bly both as a governor and as an ambassa- 
do'r’- but Philopoemen was no less service¬ 
able’ and useful to the Achseans in the capa¬ 
city of a private man, than in that of a com¬ 
mander. He was a private citizen when he 
restored the Messenians to their liberty, and 
delivered their city from Nabis ; he was also 
a private citizen when he rescued the Lace¬ 
demonians, and shut the gates of Sparta 
against the General Diophanes, and Titus. 
He had a nature so truly formed for com¬ 
mand that he could govern even the laws 
themselves for the public good ; he did not 
need to wait for the formality of being elected 
into command by the governed, but em¬ 
ployed their service, if occasion required, at 
his”own discretion; judging that he who 
understood their real interests, was more 
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truly their supreme magistrate, than he 
whom they had elected to the office. The 
equity, clemency, and humanity of Titus 
towards the Greeks, display a great and gen¬ 
erous nature; but the actions of Philopoemen, 
full of courage, and forward to assert his 
country’s liberty against the Romans, have 
something yet greater and nobler in them. 
For it is not as hard a task to gratify the in- 
digent and distressed, as to bear up against, 
and to dare to incur the anger of the power¬ 
ful. To conclude, since it does not appear 
to be easy, by any review or discussion, to 
establish the true difference of their merits, 
and decide to which a preference is line, will 
it be an unfair award in the case, if we let 
tlie Greek bear away the crown for military 
conduct and warlike skill, and the Roman 
for justice and clemency ? 


PYRRHUS. 


Of the Thesprotians and Molossians after 
the great inundation, the first, king, accord¬ 
ing to some historians, was Phaethon, one 
of those who came into Epirus with Pelas- 
gus. Others tell us that Deucalion and 
l’yrrha, having set up the worship of Jupiter 
at Dodona, settled there among the Molos¬ 
sians. In after time, Neoptolemus, Achil¬ 
les’s son, planting a colony, possessed these 
parts himself, and left a succession of kings, 
who, after him, were named Pyrrhidic; as 
fie in his youth was called Pyrrhus, and of 
Ms legitimate children, one was born of 
I.anassa, daughter of Cleodaeus, Ilyllus’s son, 
had also that name. From him, Achilles 
came to have divine honors in Epirus, under 
the name of Aspetus, in the language of the 
country. After these first kings, those of 
the following intervening times becoming 
barbarous, and insignificant both in their 
j’ower and their lives, Tharrhypas is said to 
have been the first, .who by introducing 
breok manners and learning, and humane 
laws into his cities, left any fame of himself. 
Aleetas was the son of Tharrhypas, Arybas 
of Aleetas, and of Arybas and Troas his 
Ween, AJacides: he married Phthia, the 
daughter of Menon, the Thessalian, a man 
f r te ^ le *' rae °f the Lamiac war, and 
of highest command in the confederate army 
n ® x t to Leosthenes. To iEacides were born 
Phthia, Deidamia and Troas, daughters, 
and Pyrrhus, a son. 

The Molossians, afterwards falling into 
actions, and expelling iEacides, brought in 
e sons of Neoptolemus, and such friends of 
-acides 88 they could take were all cut off; 
the" 1 *’ an ' n * an t> an d searched for by 
had been stolen away and carried 
b y Androclidea and Angelus; who, how- 
er, being obliged to take with them a few 


servants, and women to nurse the child, were 
much impeded and retarded in their flight, 
and when they were now overtaken, they 
delivered the infant to Aiidroclcon, Hippies, 
and Nennder, faithful and able young fellows, 
giving them in charge to make for Mcgarn, a 
town of Macedon, with all their might, while 
they themselves, partly by entreaty, and 
partly l>y force, stopped the course of tho 
pursuers till late in the evening. At last, 
having hardly forced them back, they joined 
those who had the care of Pyrrhus ; but the 
sun being already set, at the point of attain¬ 
ing their object they suddenly found them¬ 
selves cut. off from it. For on reaching the 
river that runs by the city they found it 
looking formidable and rough, and endeavor¬ 
ing to pass over, they discovered it was not 
fordable ; late rains having heightened tho 
water, and made the current violent. ’I he 
darkness of the night added to the horror of 
all, so that they durst not venture of them¬ 
selves to carry over the child and the women 
that attended it; but, perceiving some of 
the country people on the other side, they 
desired them to assist their passage, and 
showed them Pyrrhus, calling out aloud, and 
importuning them. They, however, could 
not hear for the noise and roaring of the 
water. Thus time was spent whin: thosd 
called out, and the others did not understand 
what was said, till one recollecting himself, 
stripped off a piece of bark from an oak, and 
wrote on it with the tongue of a buckle, 
stating the necessities and the fortunes of 
the child, and then rolling it about a stone, 
which was made use of to give force to the 
motion, threw it over to the other side, or, 
as some say, fastened it to the end of a 
javelin, and darted it over. When the men 
Ion the other shore read what was on the 
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bark, and flaw how time pressed, without 
delay they cut down some trees, and lashing 
them together, came over to" them. And it 
so fell out, that he who first got ashore, and 
took Pyrrhus in his arms, was named Achil¬ 
les, the rest being helped over by others as 
they came to hand. 

Thus being safe, and out of the reach of 
pursuit, they addressed themselves to Glau- 
cias, then king of the Illyrians, and finding 
him sitting at home with his wife, they laid 
down the child before them. The king began 
to weigh the matter, fearing Cassander, who 
was a mortal enemy of JEacides, and, being 
in deep consideration, said nothing for a 
long time ; while Pyrrhus, crawling about 
on the ground, gradually got near and laid 
hold with his hand upon the king’s robe, 
and so helping himself upon his feet against 
the knees of Glaucias, first moved laughter, 
and then pity, as a little humble, crying peti¬ 
tioner. Some say he did not throw himself 
before Glaucias, but catching hold of an al¬ 
tar of the gods, and spreading his hands 
about it, raised himself up by that; and that 
Glaucias took the act as an omen. At pre¬ 
sent, therefore, he gave Pyrrhus into the 
charge of his wife, commanding he should be 
brought up with his own children ; and a 
little after, the enemies sending to demand 
him, and Cassander himself offering two 
hundred talents, he would not deliver him 
up ; but when he was twelve years old, bring¬ 
ing him with an army into Epirus, made him 
king. Pyrrhus in the air of his face had 
something more of the terrors, than of the 
augustness of kingly power ; he had not a 
regular set of upper teeth, but in the place 
of them one continued bone, with small 
lines marked on it, resembling the divisions 
of a row of teeth. It was a general belief he 
could cure the spleen, by sacrificing a white 
cock and gently pressing with his right foot 
on the spleen of the persons as they lay down 
on their backs, nor was any one so poor or 
inconsiderable as not to be welcome, if he 
desired it, to the benefit of his touch. He 
accepted the cock for the sacrifice as a re¬ 
ward, and was always much pleased with the 
present. The large toe of that foot vvas said 
to have a divine virtue ; for after his death, 
the rest of the body being consumed, this 
was found unhurt and untouched by the fire. 
But of these things hereafter. 

• Being now about seventeen years old, and 
the government in appearance well settled, 
he took a journey out of the kingdom to at¬ 
tend the marriage of one of Glaucias’s sons, 
with whom he was brought up ; upon which 
opportunity the Molossians again rebelling, 
turned out all of his party, plundered his 
property, and gave themselves up to Neop- 
tolemus. Pyrrhus, having thus lost the 
kingdom, and being in want of all things, 
applied to Demetrius the son of Antigonus, 
the husband of his sister Deidamia, who, 
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while she was but a child, had been in nam, 
the wife of Alexander, son of Roxana, but 
their affairs afterwards proving unfortunate, 
when she came to age, Demetrius married 
her. At the great battle of Ipsus, where so 
many kings were engaged, Pyrrhus, taking- 
part with Demetrius, though yet but a youth, 
routed those that encountered him, and high¬ 
ly signalized himself among all the soldiery; 
and afterwards, when Demetrius’s fBrtun'es 
were" low, he did not forsake him then, but 
secured for him the cities of Greece with 
which he was intrusted ; and upon articles 
of agreement being made between Demetrius 
and Ptolemy, he went over as an hostage for 
him into Egypt, where both in hunting and 
other exercises, he gave Ptolemy an ample 
proof of his courage and strength. Here 
observing Berenice in greatest power, and of 
all Ptolemy’s wives highest in esteem for 
virtue and understanding, he made his court 
principally to her. He had a particular art 
of gaining over the great to his own interest, 
as on the other hand he readily overlooked 
such as were below him ; and being also well- 
behaved and temperate in his life, among all 
the young princes then at court, he was 
thought most fit to have Antigone for his 
wife, one of the daughters of Berenice by 
Philip, before she married Ptolemv. 

After this match, advancing in honor, and 
I Antigone being a very good wife to him, 
Lhaving procured a sum of money, and raised 
’"an army, he so ordered matters as to be sent 
into his kingdom of Epirus, and arrived 
there to the great satisfaction of many,from 
their hate to Neoptolemus, who was govern' 
ing in a violent and arbitrary way. But 
fearing lest Neoptolemus should enter into 
alliance with some neighboring princes, lie 
came to terms and friendship with nun, 
agreeing that they should share the govern¬ 
ment between them. There were people, 
however, who, as time went on, secretly ex- 
asperated them, and fomented jealousies be¬ 
tween them. The cause chiefly moving 
Pyrrhus is said to have had this beginning- 
It was customary for the kings to offer sacri¬ 
fice to Mars, at Passaro, a plade in the Molos- 
sian country, and that done to enter into 
solemn covenant with the Epirots; they 
govern according to law, these to preser 
the government as by law establish- 
This was performed in the presence of bO"J 
kings, who were there with their immeuia 
friends, giving and receiving many P r J, 
sents; here Gelo, one of the frien s 
Neoptolemus, taking Pyrrhus by the hano, 
presented him with two pair of draught oxe ■ 
Myrtilus, his cup-bearer, being then J- 
begged these of Pyrrhus, who not gi v *“8 
them to him, but to another, Myrtilus 
tremely resented it, which Gelo took n 
of, aad, inviting him to a banquet, 0™ 
drinking and other Excesses, as some rei»*£ 
Myrtilus being then in the flower oi 
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Touth,) he entered into discourse, persuading 
him to adhere to Neoptolemus, and destroy 
Pyrrhus by poison. Myrtilus received the 
design, appearing to approve and consent to 
it, but privately discovered it to Pyrrhus, by 
whose command he recommended Alexi- 
crates, his chief cup-bearer, to Gelo, as a fit 
instrument for their design, Pyrrhus being 
verv desirous to have proof of the plot by 
severaPbvidences. So Gelo being deceived, 
Nfeoptolemus, who was no less deceived, 
imagining the design went prosperously on, 
could not forbear, but in his joy spoke of it 
among his friends, and once at an entertain¬ 
ment at his sister Cadmea’s, talked openly 
of it, thinking none heard but themselves. 
Kor was any one there but Phienarete the 
wife of Samonj who had the care of Neop- 
tolemus’8 flocks and herds. She, turning her 
face towards the wall upon a couch, seemed 
fast asleep, and having heard all that passed, 
unsuspected, next day came to Antigone, 
Pyrrhus’s wife, and told her what she had 
heard Neoptolemus say to his sister. On 
understanding which Pyrrhus for the present 
said little, but on a sacrifice day, making an 
invitation for Neoptolemus, killed him; 
being satisfied before that the great men 
of the Epirots were his friends, and that 
they were eager for him to rid himself of 
Neoptolemus, and not to content himself 
with a mere petty share of the government, 
but to follow his own natural vocation to 
great designs, and now when a just ground of 
suspicion appeared, to anticipate Neopto¬ 
lemus by taking him off first. 

• In« memory of Berenice and Ptolemy, he 
named his son by Antigone, Ptolemy, and 
having built a city in the peninsula of Epi¬ 
rus, called it Berenicis. From this time he 
began to revolve many and vast projects in 
his thoughts ; but his first special hope and 
design lay near home, and he found means 
to engage himself in the Macedonian affairs 
under the following pretext. Of Cassan- 
der’s sons, Antipater, the eldest, killed Thes- 
salonica his mother, and expelled his 
brother Alexander, who sent to Demetrius 
entreating his Assistance, and also called in 

• yrrhus ; but Demetrius being retarded by 
multitude of business, Pyrrhus, coming first, 
demanded in reward of his service the dis¬ 
tricts called Tymphaea and Parausea in Ma- 
eedon itself, and, of their new conquests, 
Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia. 
t he young prince giving way, he took pos- 

of these countries, and secured them 
with good garrisons, and proceeded to re- 
tKu- 01 AI®* an< fer himself other parts of 
toe kingdom which he gained from Antipa- 
tor. Lysimachus, designing to send aid to 
Antipater, was involved in much other 
twines*, but knowing Pyrrhus would not 
msobUge Ptolemy, or deny him anything, 
j pretended letter^ to him as from 
«°lemy, desiring him to give up his expe- 
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dition, upon the payment of three hundred 
talents to him by Antipater. Pyrrhus, open¬ 
ing the letter, quickly discovered the fraud 
of Lysimachus; for it had not the accus¬ 
tomed style of salutation, “ The father to 
the son, health,” but “King Ptolemy to 
Pyrrhus, the king, health; ” and reproach¬ 
ing Lysimachus, he notwithstanding made a 
peace, and they all met to confirm it by a 
solemn oath upon sacrifice. A goat, a bull, 
and a ram being brought out, the ram on a 
sudden fell dead. The others laughed, but 
Theodotus the prophet forbade Pyrrhus to 
swear, declaring that Heaven by that portend¬ 
ed the death of one of the three kings, upon 
which lie refused to ratify the peace. 

The affairs of Alexander being now in 
some kind of settlement, Demetrius arrived, 
contrary, as soon appeared, to the desire and 
indeed not without the alarm of Alexander. 
After they had been a few days together, 
their mutual jealousy led them to conspire 
against each other; and Demetrius taking 
advantage of the first occasion, was before¬ 
hand with the young king, and slew him, 
and, proclaimed himself king of Macedon. 
There had been formerly no very good un¬ 
derstanding between him and I’yrrhus ; for 
besides the inroads he made into Thessaly, 
the innate disease of princes, ambition of 
greater empire, had rendered them formida¬ 
ble and suspected neighbors to each other, 
especially since; Deidamia’s death ; and both 
having seized Macedon, they came intocon- 
flict for the same object, and the difference 
between them had tile stronger motives. 
Demetrius having first attacked the jEtolians 
and subdued them, left Pantauchus there 
with a considerable army, ,nd marched 
direct against Pyrrhus, and Pyrrhus, as he 
thought, against him ; but by mistake of the 
ways they passed by one another, •and 
Demetrius falling into Epirus wasted the 
country, and Pyrrhus, meeting with Pan¬ 
tauchus, prepared for an engagement. The 
soldiers fell to, ami there was a sharp and 
terrible conflict, especially where the gener- 
rals were. Pantauchus, in courage, dexter¬ 
ity, and strength of body, being confessedly 
the best of all Demetrius’s captains, and 
having both resolution and liigh spirit, 
challenged Pyrrhus to fight hand in hand ; 
on the other side Pyrrhus, professihg not to 
yield to any king m valor and glory, anjl 
esteeming the fame of Achilles more truly to 
belong to him for his courage than for his 
blood, advanced against Pantauchus through 
the front of the army. First they used their 
lances, then came to a close fight, and man¬ 
aged their swords both with art and force ; 
Pyrrhus receiving one wound, but returning 
two for it, one in the thigh the other near the 
neck, repulsed and overthrew Pantauchus, 
but did not kill him outright, as he was 
rescued by his friends. But the Epirots 
exulting in the victory of their king, and 
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admiring his courage, forced through and 
out in pieces the phalanx of the Macedonians, 
and pursuing those that Bed, killed many, 
and took fire thousand prisoners. 

This fight did not so much exasperate the 
Macedonians with anger for their loss, or 
with hatred to Pyrrhus, as it caused esteem, 
and admiration of his valor, apd great dis¬ 
course of him among those that saw what he 
did, and were engaged against him in the 
action. They thought his countenance, his 
swiftness and his motions expressed those of 
.the great Alexander, and that they beheld 
here an image and resemblance of his rapidity 
and strength in fight; other kings merely by 
their purple and their guards, by the formal 
bending of their necks, and lofty tone of 
speech, Pyrrhus only by arms, and "in action, 
represented Alexander. Of his knowledge of 
military tactics and the art of a general, and 
his great ability that way, we have the best 
information from the commentaries he left 
behind him. Antigonus, also, we are told, 
being asked who was the greatest soldier, 
said, “ Pyrrhus, if he lives to be old,” refer¬ 
ring only to those of his own time ; but 1,1 an- 
nibal of all great commanders esteemed 
Pyrrhus for skill and conduct the first, 
Scipio the second, and himself the third, as 
is related in the life of Scipio. In a word, 
he seemed ever to make this all his thought 
and philosophy, as the most kingly part of 
learning : other curiosities he held in no ac¬ 
count. He is reported, when asked at. a 
feast whether he thought Python or Caphi- 
sias the bes't musician, to have said, Poly- 
sperehon was the best soldier, as though "it 
became a king to examine and understand 
only such things. Towards his familiars he 
was mild, and not easily incensed ; zealous, 
and even vehement in returning kindnesses. 
Thus when Aeropus was dead, he could not 
bear it with moderation, saying, he indeed 
had suffered what was common to human 
nature, but condemning and blaming him¬ 
self, that by puttings off and decays he had 
not returned his kindness in time. For our 
debts may be satisfied to the creditor’s heirs, 
but not to have made the acknowledgment 
of received favors, while they to whom it is 
due can be sensible of it, afflicts a good and 
worthy nature. Some thinking it fit that 
Pyrrhus should banish a certain ill-tongued 
fellow in Ambracio, who had spoken very 
indecently of him, “ Let him rather,” said 
he, “ speak against us here to a few, than 
rambling about to a great many.” And 
others who in their wine had made reflections 
upon him, being afterward questioned for it, 
and asked by him whether they had said 
such words, on one of the young fellows 
answering, “Yes, all that, king: and should 
have said more if we had had more wine 
he laughed and discharged them. After 
Antigone’s death, he married several wives 
to enlarge his interest and power. He had 


11 the daughter of Autoleon, king of the Pa*. 

, I nians, Bircenno, Bardyllis the Illyrian'’" 
daughter, Lanassa, daughter of Agathocl™ 
the Syracusan, who brought with her in 
dower the city of Corcyra which had been 
taken by Agathocles. By Antigone he had 
Ptolemy, Alexander, by Lanassa, and 
Helenus, his youngest son, byBircenna: he 
brought them up all in arms, hot and eager 
youths, and by him sharpened and whetted 
to w’ar from their very infancy. It is said 
when one of them, while yet a child, asked 
him to which he would leave the kingdom, he 
replied, to him that had the sharpest sword, 
which indeed was much like that tragical 
curse of Oedipus to his sons :— 

Not by the lot decide, 

But with the sword the heritage divide. 

So unsocial and wild-beast-like is the nature 
of ambition and cupidity. 

After this battle Pyrrhus, returning glori¬ 
ously home, enjoyed his fame and reputation, 
and being called “ Eagle ” by the Epirots, 
“ By you,” said he, “ I am an eagle; for 
how should I not be such, while I have your 
arms as wings to sustain me?” A little 
after, having intelligence that Demetrius 
was dangerously sick he entered on a sudden 
into Macedonia, intending only an incursion, 
and to harass the country ; but was very 
near seizing upon all, and taking the king¬ 
dom without a blow. He marched as fur as 
Edessa unresisted, great nurfibers deserting, 
and coming in to him. This danger excited 
Demetrius beyond his strength, and his 
friends and commanders in a short time’got. X 
considerable army together, and with all 
their forces briskly attacked Pyrrhus, who, 
coming only to pillage, would not stand a 
fight, but retreating lost part of his army, as 
he went off, by the close pursuit of ths 
Macedonians. Demetrius, however, al¬ 
though he had easily and quickly forced 
Pyrrhus out of the country, yet did not slight 
him, but having resolved upon great designs, 
and to recover his father’s kingdom with an 
army of one hundred thousand men, and a 
fleet of five hundred ships, would neither 
embroil himself with Pyrrhus, nor leave the 
Macedonians so active and troublesome a 
neighbor; and since he had no leisure to con¬ 
tinue the war with him, he was willing to 
treat and conclude a peace, and to turn his 
forces upon the other kings. Articles being 
agreed upon, the designs of Demetrius quick¬ 
ly discovered themselves by the greatness of 
liis preparation. And the other kings, be¬ 
ing alarmed, sent to Pyrrhus ambassadors 
and letters, expressing their wonder that ho 
should choose to let his own opportunity pass 
by, and wait till Demetrius could use his; and 
whereas he was now able to chase him out of 
Macedon, involved in designs and disturbed, 
he should expect tm Demetrius at leisure, 
and grown great, should bring the war home 
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to his own door, and make him fight for his Demetrius himself, that he would be well ad- 
temples and sepulchres in Molossia; especially vised to withdraw, and lay down the govem- 

bavmg so lately, by his means, lost Corcyra ment. And he, indeed, seeing the mutinous 
and his wife together. For Lanassa had movements of the army to be only too con- 
taken offence at Pyrrhus fpr too great an in- sistent with what they said, privately got 
clination to those wives of his that were bar- away, disguised in a.broad hat, and a com- 
barians, and so withdrew to Corcyra, and mon soldier’s coat. So Pyrrhus became 
desiring to marry some king, invited Deme- master of the army without fighting, and 
trius, knowing ot all the kings he was most was declared king of the Macedonians, 
ready fb entertain offers of marriage : so he But Lvsimachus now arriving, and claim- 
sailed thither, married Lanassa, and placed ing the defeat of Demetrius as the joint ex- 
a garrison in the city. The kings having ploit of them' both, and that therefore the 
written thus to Pyrrhus, themselves likewise kingdom should be shared between them, 
contrived to find Demetrius work, while he Pyrrhus, not as yet quite assured of the 
was delaying and making his preparations. Macedonians, and in doubt of their faith, 
Ptolemy, setting out with a great fleet, drew consented to the proposition of Lysimaohus, 
off many of the Greek cities. Lvsimachus and divided the country and cities between 
out of Thrace wasted the upper Maeedon ; them accordingly. This was for the present 
and Pyrrhus, also, taking arms at the same useful, and prevented a war ; but shortly 
time, marched to Beroea, expecting, as it after they found the partition not so much a 
fell out, that Demetrius, collecting his forces peaceful settlement, as an occasion of further 
against Lysimaehus, would leave the lower complaint and difference. For men whose 
country undefended. That very night he ambition neither seas nor mountains, nor un-fc 
seemed in his sleep to be called by Alexan- peopled deserts can limit, nor the bounds 
der the Great, and approaching saw him sick dividing Kurope from Asia confine their , 
abed, but was received with very kind words vasf desires, it would be hard to expect to 
and much respect, and promised zealous as- forbear from injuring one another when 
sistance. He making bold to reply : “How, they touch, and are close together. These 
Sir,can you, being sick, assist me?” “ With are ever naturally at war, envying and seek- 
my name,” said he, and mounting Nisiean ing advantages of one another, and merely 
horse, seemed to lead the way. At the sight make use of those two words, peace and war, 
of this vision he was much assured, and with like current coin, to serve their occasions, 
swift marches overrunning all the interjacent not as justice but as expediency suggests, 
places, takes Beroea, and making his head- and are really better men when they openly 
quarters there, reduced the rest of the coun- enter on a war, than when they give to the 
try by his commanders. When Demetrius mere forbearance from doing wrong, for 
•received intelligence of this, and perceived want of opportunity, the sacred names of 
likewise the Macedonians ready to mutiny justice and friendship. Pyrrhus was an in- 
m the army, he was afraid to advance fur- stance of this; for setting himself against 
ther, lest coming near Lysimaehus, a Macedo- the rise of Demetrius again, and endeavoring 
nian king, and of great fame, they should re- to hinder the recovery of his power, as it 
volt to him. So returning, be marched di- were from a kind of sickness, he assisted 
rectly against Pyrrhus, as a stranger, and the Greeks, and came, to Athens, where, hav- 
hated by the Macedonians. But while he lay ing ascended the Acropolis, he offered sacri- 
encamped there near him, many who caine fice to the goddess, and the same day came 
out of Beroea infinitely praised Pyrrhus as down again, and told the Athenians lie was 
invincible in arms, a glorious warrior, who much gratified by the good-will and the con- 
treated those he had taken kindly and hu- fidence they had shown to him ; but if they 
inanely.* Several of these Pyrrhus himself were wise, he advised them never to let any 
sent privately, pretending to be Macedonians, king come thither again, or open their city 
and saying, now was the time to be delivered gates to him. He concluded also a peace 
from the severe government of Demetrius with Demetrius, but shortly after he was 
by coming over to Pyrrhus, a gracious prince gone into Asia, at the persuasion of Lysima- 
and a lover of soldiers. By this artifice a great chus. he tampered with the Thessalians to 
part of the army was in a state of excitement, revolt, and besieged his cities in Greece: 
and the soldiers beganto look every wayabout finding he could better preserve the attneh- 
lnquiring for Pyrrhus. It happened he was ment of the Macedonians in war than in 
without his helmet, till understanding they peace, and being of his own inclination not 
did not know him, he put it on again, and so much given to rest. At last, after Deme- 
was quickly recognized by his lofty crest, trius had been overthrown in Syria, Lysi- 
JWd the goat’s horns he wore upon it. Then machus, who had secured his affairs, and had 
the Macedonians, running to him, desired to nothing to do, immediately turned his whole 
told his password, and some put oaken forces upon Pyrrhus, who was in quarters 
boughs upon their heads, because they saw at Edessa, and falling upon and seizing his 
them worn by the soldiers about him. Some convoy of provisions, brought first a great 
persons even took the confidenoe to say to scarcity into the army; then partly by let- 
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ter a, partly by spreading rumors abroad, be I These words made a great impression non 
corrupted the principal officers of the Macedo- / many of the Tarentines, and a confused m „ 

mur went about, that he had spoken much 
to the purpose; but some who feared they 
should be sacrificed if a peace were made 
with the Romans, reviled the whole assein 
bly for so lamely suffering themselves to U 


tiians, reproaching them that they had made 
one their master who was both a stranger 
and descended from those who had ever 
been servants to the Macedonians, and that 
they had thrust the old friends and familiars 
of Alexander out of the country. The 
Macedonian soldiers being much prevailed 
upon, Pyrrhus withdrew himself with his 
Epirots and auxiliary forces, relinquishing 
Macedon just after the same manner he took 
it. So little reason have kings to condemn 
popular governments for changing sides as 
Suits their interests, as in this they do but 
imitate them who are the great instructors of 
unfaithfulness and treachery; holding him 
the wisest that makes the least account of 
being an honest man. 

Pyrrhus having thus retired into Epirus, 
and left Macedon, fortune gave him a fair 
occasion of enjoying himself in quiet, and 

E eaceably governing his own subjects; but 
e who thought it a nauseous course of life 
not to be doing mischief to others, or receiv¬ 
ing some t from them, like Achilles, could 
not endure repose, 


-But sad and languished far, 

Desiring battle and the shout of war, 

and gratified his inclination by the follow¬ 
ing pretext for new troubles. The Romans 
were at war with the Tarentines, who, not 
being able to go on with the war, nor yet, 
through the foolhardiness, and the vicious¬ 
ness of their popular speakers, to come to 
terms and give it up, proposed now to make 
Pyrrhus their general, and engage him in 
it, as of all the neighboring kings the most 
at leisure, and the most skilful as a com¬ 
mander. The more grave and discreet 
citizens opposing these counsels, were partly 
overborne by the noise and violence of the 
multitude; while others, seeing this, ab¬ 
sented themselves from the assemblies; 
only one Meton, a very sober man, on the 
day this public decree was to be ratified, 
when the people were now seating them¬ 
selves, came dancing into the assembly like 
one quite drunk, with a withered garland 
and a small lamp in his hand, and a woman 
playing on a flute before him. And as in 
great multitudes met at such popular as¬ 
semblies, no decorum can be well observed, 
some clapped him, others laughed, none 
forbade him, but called to the woman to 
play, and to him to sing to the company, 
and when they thought he was going to do 
So, “ ’Tis only right of you, O men of Tar- 
entum,” he said, “ not to hinder, any from 
making themselves merry, that have a mind 
to it, while it is yet in their power; and if 
you are wise; you will take out your plea¬ 
sure of your-freedom while you can, for you 
must change your course of life, and follow 
other diet when Pyrrhus comes to town.” 


abused by a drunken sot, and, crowding 
together upon Meton, thrust him out. So 
the public order was passed, and afhbassa- 
dors sent into Epirus, not only in their own 
names, but in those of all the Italian 
Greeks, carrying presents to Pyrrhus, and 
letting him know they wanted a general of 
reputation and experience; and that they 
could furnish him with large forces of Luca- 
nians, Messapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, 
amounting to twenty thousand horse, and 
three hundred and fifty thousand foot. This 
did not only quicken Pyrrhus, but raised an 
eager desire, for the expedition in the 
Epirots. 

There was one Cineas, a Thessalian, con¬ 
sidered to be a man of very good sense, a 
disciple of the great orator Demosthenes, 
who of all that were famous at that time 
for speaking well, most seemed, as in a 
picture, to revive in the minds of the audi¬ 
ence the memory of his force and vigor of 
eloquence; and being always about Pyrrhus, 
and sent about in his service to several 
cities, verified the saying of Euripides, that 


-the force of words 


Can do whate’er is done by conquering swords 

And Pyrrhus was used to say, that Cineas 
had taken more towns with his words, than’ 
he with his arms, and always did him the 
honor to employ him in his most important 
occasions. This person, seeing Pyrrhus 
eagerly preparing for Italy, led him one day 
when he was at leisure into the following 
reasonings: “ The Romans, sir, are reported 
to be great warriors and conquerors of many 
warlike nations; if God permit us to over¬ 
come them, how should we use our victory?” 
“ You ask,” said Pyrrhus, “ a thing evident 
of itself. The Romans once conquered, 
there is neither Greek nor barbarian city 
that will resist us, but we shall presently he 
masters of all Italy, the extent and re¬ 
sources and strength of which any one 
should rather profess to be ignorant of, than^ 
yourself.” Cineas, after a little pause, 
“ And having subdued Italy, what shall we 
do next? ” Pyrrhus not yet discovering his 
intention, “ Sicily," he replied, “ next holds 
out her arms to receive us, a wealthy and 
populous island, and easy to be gained; for 
since Agathocles left it, only faction and 
anarchy, and the licentious violence of the 
demagogues prevail.” “You speak,” said 
Cineas, “ what is perfectly probable, but 
will the possession of Sicily put an end to 
the war? ” “ God grant us,” answered 

Pyrrhus, “ victory ana success in that, and 
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w w i)I use these as forerunners of greater 

a ; who could forbear from Libya and 
ige then within reach, which Agatho- 
cles, even when forced to fly from Syracuse, 
and' passing the sea only with a few ships, 
had all but surprised? These conquests 
once perfected, will any assert £hat of the 
enemies who now pretend to despise us, any 
one will dare to make further resistance ? ” 
“ None!” replied Cineas, “for then it is 
manifest we may with such mighty forces 
regain Macedon, and make an absolute con¬ 
quest of Greece ; and when all these are in 
our power, what shall we do then ? ” Said 
Pyrrhus, smiling, “ we will live at our ease, 
my dear friend, and drink all day, and 
divert ourselves with pleasant conversation.” 
When Cineas had led Pyrrhus with his argu¬ 
ment to this point: “And what hinders 
us now, sir, if we have a mind to be merry, 
and entertain one another, since we have at 
hand without trouble all those necessary 
things, to which through much blood and 
great labor, and infinite hazards and mis¬ 
chief done to ourselves and to others, we 
design at last to arrive? ” Such reasonings 
rather troubled Pyrrhus with the thought of 
the happiness he was quitting, than any 
way altered his purpose, being unable to 
abandon the hopes of what he so much 
desired. 

And first, he sent away Cineas to the 
Tarentines with tlireo thousand men; pres¬ 
ently after, many vessels for transport of 
horse, and galleys, and flat-bottomed boats 
.of all sorts arriving from Tarentum, he 
shipped upon them twenty elephants, three 
thousand horse, twenty thousand foot, two 
thousand archers, and five hundred slingers. 
All being thus in readiness, he set sail, and 
being half way over, was driven by the 
wind, blowing, contrary to the season of the 
year, violently from the north, and carried 
from his course, but by the great skill and 
resolution of his pilots and seamen, he made 
the land with infinite labor, and beyond 
expectation. The rest of the fleet could not 
get up, and some of the dispersed ships, 
losing the coast of Italy, were driven into 
the Liby an and Sicilian Sea; others not 
able to double the Cape of Japygium, were 
overtaken by the night; and, with a boister¬ 
ous arid heavy sea, throwing them upon a 
dangerous and rocky shore, they were all 
very much, disabled except the royal galley. 
She, while the sea bore upon her sides, 
resisted with her bulk and strength, and 
avoided the force of it, till the wind coming 
about, "blew directly in their teeth from the 
chore, and the vessel keeping up with her 
head against it, was in danger of going to 
pieces; yet on the other hand, to suffer 
themselves to be driven off to sea again, 
which was thus raging and tempestuous, 
with the wind shifting about every way, 
•ocmed to them the most dreadful of all 
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their present evils. Pyrrhus, rising up,‘ 
threw himself overboard. His friends and 
guards strove eagerly who should be most 
ready to help him, but night and the sea 
with its noise and violent surge, made it 
extremely difficult to do this ; so that hard¬ 
ly, when with the morning the wind began 
to subside, he got ashore, breathless, and 
weakened in body, but with high courage 
and strength of mind resisting his hard for¬ 
tune. The Messapians, upon whose shore 
they were thrown by the tempest, came up 
eagerly to help them in the best manner 
they could ; and some of the straggling ves¬ 
sels that had escaped the storm arrived; in 
which were a very few horse, and not quite 
two thousand foot, and two elephants. 

With these Pyrrhus marched straight to 
Tarentum, where Cineas, being informed of 
his arrival, led out the troops to meet him. 
Entering the town, he did nothing unpleasing 
to the Tarentines, nor put any force upon 
them, till the ships were all in harbor, and the 
greatest part of the army got together; 
but then perceiving tlmt the people, unless 
some strong compulsion was used to them, 
were not capable either of saving others or 
being saved themselves, and were rather in¬ 
tending, while he engaged for them in the 
field, to remain at home bathing and feasting 
themselves, he first shut up the places of pub¬ 
lic exercise, and the walks where, in their 
idle way, they fought their country’s battles 
and conducted her campaigns in their talk ; 
he prohibited likewise all festivals, revels, 
and drinking-parties, as unseasonable, and 
summoning them to arms, showed himself 
rigorous and inflexible in carrying out the 
conscription for service in the war. So that 
many, not understanding what it was to he 
commanded, left the town, calling' it mere 
slavery not to do as they pleased. He now 
received intelligence that Licvirius, the Ro¬ 
man consul, wus upon his march with a 
great army, and plundering Lucania as he 
went. The confederate forces were not 
come up to him, yet he thought it impossible 
to suffer so near an approach of an enemy, 
and drew out with his army, but first sent 
an herald to the Romans to know if before the 
war they would decide the differences be« 
tween them and the Italian Greeks by his 
arbitrament and mediation. But Lxvinus 
returning answer, that the Romans neither 
accepted him as arbitrator nor feared hijn 
as an enemy, Pyrrhus advanced, and encamp¬ 
ed in the plain between the cities of Pan- 
dosia and Ileraclea, and having notice the 
Romans were near, and lay on the other side 
of the ri^er Siris, he rode up to take a view 
of them, and seeing their order, the appoint¬ 
ment of the watches, their method and the 
general form of their encampment, he was 
amazed, and addressing one of his friends 
next to him : “ This order,” said he, “ Mag- 
acles, of the barbarians, is not at all barbarian 
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In character; we shall see presently what they 
can do ;" and* growing a little more thought¬ 
ful of the event, resolved to expect the arriv¬ 
ing of the confederate troops. And to hin¬ 
der the Romans, if in the mean time they 
should endeavor to pass the river, he planted 
men all along the bank to ■ oppose them. 
But they, hastening to anticipate the coming 
up of the same forces which he had deter¬ 
mined to wait for, attempted the passage 
with their infantry, where it was fordable, 
and with the horse in several places, so that 
the Greeks, fearing to be surrounded, were 
obliged to retreat, and Pyrrhus, perceiving 
this and being much surprised, bade his foot 
officers draw their men up in line of bat¬ 
tle, and continue in arms, while he himself, 
with three thousand horse advanced, hoping 
to attack the Romans as they were coming 
over, scattered and disordered. But when he 
saw avast number of shields appearing above 
the water, and the horse following them in 
ood order, gathering liis men in a closer body, 
imself at the head of them, he began the 
charge, conspicuous by his rich and beauti¬ 
ful armor, and letting it be seen that his re¬ 
putation had not outgone what he was able 
effectually to perform. While exposing his 
hands and body in the fight, and bravely re¬ 
pelling all that engaged him, he still guided 
the battle with a steady and undisturbed 
reason, and such presence of mind, as if he 
had been out of the action and watching it 
from a distance, passing still from point to 
point, and assisting those whom he thought 
most pressed by the enemy. Here Leonna- 
tus the Macedonian, observing one of the 
Italians very intent upon Pyrrhus, riding up 
towards him, and changing places as he did, 
and moving as he moved: “ Do you see, Sir,” 
said he, “ that barbarian on the black horse 
with white feet? he seems to me one that 
designs some great and dangerous thing, for 
he looks constantly at you, and fixes his 
whole attention, full of vehement purpose, 
on you alone, taking no notice of others. 
Be on your guard, sir, against him.” “ Le- 
onnatus,” said Pyrrhus, “ it is impossible for 
any man to avoid his fate; but neither he 
nor any other Italian shall have much satis¬ 
faction in engaging with me.” While they 
were in this discourse, the Italian, lowering 
his spear, and quickening his horse,rode furi¬ 
ously at Pyrrhus, and run his horse through 
wjth his lance ; at the same instant Leouna- 
tus ran his through. Both horses falling, 
Pyrrhus’s friends surrounded hi m and brought 
him oS safe, and killed the Italian, bravely 
defending himself. He was by birth a 
Frentanian, captain of a troop, ai)d named 
Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus use greater caution, 
and now seeing his horse give ground, he 
brought up the infantry against the enemy, 
and changing his scarf and his arms with 
Megacles, one of his friends, and, obscuring 


I himself, as it were, in his, charged upon th 
Romans, who received and engaged him and 
I a great while the success of the battle re¬ 
mained undetermined ; and it is said there 
were seven turns of fortune both of pursuing 
and being pursued. And the change of his 
arms was ^ery opportune for tne safety 0 f 
his person, Dut had like to have overthrown 
his cause and lost him the victory; f or 
several falling upon Megacles, the fi?st that 
gave him his mortal wound was one Dexons 
who, snatching away his helmet and his 
robe, rode at once to Lsevinus, holding them 
up, and saying aloud he had killed Pyrrhus, 
These spoils being carried about and shown 
among the ranks, the Romans were trans¬ 
ported with joy, and shouted aloud; while 
equal discouragement and terror prevailed 
among the Greeks, until Pyrrhus, understand¬ 
ing what had happened, rode about the army 
with his face bare, stretching out his hand to 
his soldiers, and telling them aloud it was he. 

At last, the elephants more particularly 
began to distress the Romans, whose horses, 
before they came near, not enduring them, 
went back witli their riders ; and upon this, 
he commanded the Thessalian Cavalry to 
charge them in their disorder, and routed 
them with great loss. Dionysius affirms 
near fifteen thousand of the Romans fell; 
Hieronymus, no more than seven thousand. 

On Pyrrhus’s side, tile same Dionysius makes 
thirteen thousand slain, the other under four 
thousand; but they were the flower of his 
men, and amongst them his particular friends 
as well as officers whom he most trusted and 
made use of. However, he possessed himself 
of the Romans’ camp which they deserted, 
and gained over several confederate cities, 
and wasted the country round about, and 
advanced so far that he was within about 
thirty-seven miles of Rome itself. After the 
fight many of the Lueanians and Samnites 
came in and joined him, whom he.chid for 
their delay, but yet he was evidently well 
pleased aud raised in his thoughts, that ha 
had defeated so great an army of the Romans 
with the assistance of the Tarentines alone. 

The Romans did not remove Lsevinus 
from the consulship; though it is told that 
Caius Fabricius said, that the Epirots had 
not beaten the Romans, but only Pyrrhus, 
Lsevinus; insinuating that their loss was not 
through want of valor but of conduct; but 
filled up their legions, and enlisted fresh men 
with all speed, talking high, and boldly of 
war, which struok Pyrrhus with amazement. 
He thought it advisable by sending first to 
make an experiment whether they bad any 
inclination to treat, thinking that to taka 
the city and make an absolute conquest was 
no work for such an army as his was at that 
time, but to settle a friendship, and bring 
them to terms, would be highly honorable 
after his victory. Cineas was despatched 1 
away, and applied himself to several of the 
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mat one*, with presents lor themselves and 
• fljeir ladies from the king 1 ; but not a person 
would receive any, and answered, as well 
men as women, that if an agreement were 
publicly concluded, they also should be 
ready, for their parts, to express their regard 
to the king. Arid Cineas, discoursing with 
the senate in the most persuasive and oblig¬ 
ing manner in the world, yet was not heard 
with klhdness or inclination, although Pyr¬ 
rhus offered also to return all the prisoners 
he had taken in the fight without ransom, 
and promised his assistance for the entire 
conquest of all Italy, asking only their friend¬ 
ship for himself, and security for the Taren- 
tines, and nothing further. Nevertheless, 
most were well-inclined to a peace, having 
already received one great defeat, and fear¬ 
ing another from an additional force of the 
native Italians, now joining with Pyrrhus. 
At this point Appius Claudius, a man of 
great distinction, but who, because of his 
great age and loss of sight, had declined the 
fatigue of public business, after these propo¬ 
sitions had been made by the king, hearing a 
report that the senate was ready to vote the 
conditions of peace, could not forbear, but 
commanding his servants to take him up, 
was carried in his chair through the forum 
to the senate house. When he was set down 
at the door, his sons and sons-in-law took 
him up in their arms, and, walking close 
round about him, brought him into the sen¬ 
ate. Out of reverence for so worthy a man, 
the whole assembly was respectfully silent. 

And a little after raising up himself: “I 
"bore,” said he, “ until this time, the misfor¬ 
tune of my eyes with some impatience, but 
now while I hear of these dishonorable mo¬ 
tions and resolves of yours, destructive to 
the glory of Rome, it is my affliction, that 
being already blind, I am not deaf too. 
Where is now that discourse of yours that 
became .famous in all the world, that if he, 
the great Alexander, had come into Italy, 
and dared to attack us when we were young 
men, and our fathers, who were then in their 
Pf'me, he had not now been celebrated as in¬ 
vincible, but either flying hence, or falling 
here, had left Rome more glorious? You 
demonstrate now that all that was but foolish 
arrogance and vanity, by fearing Molossians 
and Chaonians, ever the Macedonian’s prey, 
and by trembling at Pyrrhus who was himself 
but an hupible servant to one of Alexander’s 
life-guard, and comes here, not so much to 
assist the Greeks that inhabit among us, as 
w escape from his enemies at home, a wan¬ 
derer about Italy, and yet darps to promise 
you the conquest of it all by that array 
which has not been able to preserve for him 
a little part of Macedon. Do not persuade 
yourselves that making him your friend is 
*he way to send him back, it is the way 
father to bring over other invaders from 
“Kmo?, oontemuing you as easy to be reduced, 
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I u- P y r * bus £° es oS without punishment for 
his outrages on you, but, on the contrary, 

I with the reward of having enabled the Tareu- 
tines and Samuites to laugh at the Romans." 
When Appius had done, eagerness for the 
war seized on every man, and Cineas was 
dismissed with this answer, that when Pyr¬ 
rhus had withdrawn his forces out of Italy, 
then, if he pleased, they would treat with 
him about friendship and alliance, but while 
he stayed there in arms, they were resolved 
to prosecute the war against him with ail 
their force, though ho should have defeated 
a thousand Lsevinuses. It is said that Cineas, 
while he was managing this affair, made it 
his business carefully to inspect the manners 
of the Romans, and to understand their 
methods of government, and having conversed 
with their noblest citizens, he afterward* 
told Pyrrhus, among other things, that the 
senate seemed to him an assembly of kings, 
and as for the people, he feared lest it might 
prove that they were fighting with a Lerwean 
hydra, for the consul had already raised 
twice as large an army as the former, and 
there were many times over the same number 
of Romans able to bear arms. 

Then Caius Fabricius came in embassy 
from tiie Romans to treat about the prison¬ 
ers that were taken, one whom Cineas had 
reported to be a man of highest consideration 
among them as an honest man and a good 
soldier, but extremely poor. Pyrrhus receiv¬ 
ed him with much kindness, and privately 
would have persuaded him to accept of his 
gold, not for any evil purpose, but calling it 
a mark of respect and hospitable kindness. 
Upon Fabricius’s refusal, he pressed him no 
further, but the next day, having a mind to 
discompose him, as he had never seen an ele¬ 
phant before, lie commanded one of the 
largest, completely armed, to be placed be¬ 
hind the hangings, as they were talking 
together. Which being done, upon a sign 
given tiie hanging was drawn aside, and the 
elephant, raising his trunk over the head of 
Fabricius, made an horrid and ugly noise. 
He, gently turning about and smiling, said 
to Pyrrhus, “ neither your money yesterday, 
nor this beast to-day make any impression 
upon me.” At supper, amongst all sorts of 
tilings that were discoursed of, but more 
particularly Greece and the philosopher* 
there, Cineas, by accident, had occasion to 
speak of Epicurus, and explained the opt¬ 
ions his followers hold about the gods and 
the commonwealth, and the object of life, 
placing the chief happiness of man in plea¬ 
sure, and declining public affairs as an 
injury qnd disturbance of a happy fife, 
removing the gods afar off both from kind¬ 
ness or anger, or any concern for us at, all, 
to a life wholly without business and flow¬ 
ing in pleasures. . Before he had done 
speaking,- “ O Hercules I” Fabricius cried 
oat to Pyrrhus “may Pyrrhos and the Sam- 
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nites entertain themselves with this sort of 
opinions as long as they are in war with us.” 
Pyrrhus, admiring the wisdom and gravity of 
the maa| was the more transported with de¬ 
sire of making friendship instead of-war with 
the city, and entreated him, personally, after 
tue peace should be concluded, to accept of 
living with him as the chief of his ministers 
and generals. Pabricius answered qtiietly, 
“Sir, this will not be for your advantage, 
for they who now honor and admire you, 
when they have had experience of me, will 
rather choose to be governed by me, than by 
you.” Such was Fabricius. And Pyrrhus 
received his answer without any resentment 
or tyrannic passion; nay, among his friends 
he highly commended the great mind of 
Fabricius, and intrusted the prisoners to him 
alone, on condition that if the senate should 
not vote a peace, after they had conversed 
with their friends and celebrated the festi¬ 
val of Saturn, they should be remanded. 
And, accordingly, they were sent back after 
the holidays; it being decreed pain of death 
for any that stayed behind. 

After this, Fabricius taking the consulate, 
a person came w.ith a letter to the camp 
written by the king’s principal physician, 
offering to take off Pyrrhus by poison, and 
so end the war without further hazard to the 
Romans, if he might have a reward propor¬ 
tionable to his service. Fabricius, hating 
the villany of the man, and disposing the 
other consul to the same opinion, sent des- 
atches immediately to Pyrrhus to caution 
im against the treason. His letter was to 
this effect: “ Caius Fabricius and Quintus 
Aumiliua, consuls of the Romans, to Pyrrhus 
the king, health. You seem to have made 
an ill judgment both of your friends and 
enemies ; you will understand by reading 
this letter sent to us, that you are at war 
with honest men, and trust villains and 
knavps. Nor do we disclose this to you out 
of any favor to you, but lest your ruin might 
bring a reproach upon us, as if we had 
ended the war by treachery, as not able to 
do it by force.” When Pyrrhus had read 
the letter, and made inquiry into the trea¬ 
son, he punished the physician, and as an 
acknowledgment to tne Romans sent to 
Rome the prisoners without ransom, and 
again employed Cineas to negotiate a peace 
for him. But. they, regarding it as at once 
top great a kindness from an enemy, and too 
great a reward of not doing an ill thing to 
accept their prisoners so, released in return 
an equal number of the Tarentines and 
Samuites, but would admit of no debate of 
alliance or peace until he had removed his 
arms and forces out of Italy, and sailed back 
to Epirus with the same ships that brought 
him over. Afterwards, his affairs demand¬ 
ing a second' fight, when he had refreshed 
his men, he decamped, and met the Romans 
about the city Aaculum, where, however, he 


was much incommoded by a woody country 
unfit for his horse, and a swift jriver, so that 
the elephants, for want of sure treading 
could not get up with the infantry. After 
many wounded and many killed, night put 
an end to the engagement. Next day, 
designing to make the fight on even ground! 
and have the elephants among the thickest 
of the enemy, he caused a detachment to 
possess themselves of those incomfeodious 
grounds, and, mixing slingers and archers 
among the elephants, with full strength and 
courage, he advanced in a close and well, 
ordered body. The Romans, not having 
those advantages of retreating and falling on 
as they pleased, which they had before, were 
obliged to fight man to man upon plain 
ground, and, being anxious to drive back 
the infantry before the elephants could get 
up they fought fiercely with their swords 
among the Macedonian spears, not sparing 
themselves, thinking only to wound and kill, 
without regard of what they suffered. After 
a long and obstinate fight, the first giving 
ground is reported to have been where Pyr¬ 
rhus himself engaged with extraordinary 
courage; but they were most carried away 
by the overwhelming force of the elephants, 
not being able to make use of their valor, 
but overthrown as it were by the irruption of 
a sea or an earthquake, before which it 
seemed better to give way than to die with¬ 
out doing any thing, and not gain the least 
advantage by suffering the utmost extremity, 
the retreat to their camp not being far. 
Hieronymus says, there fell six thousand of 
the Romans, and of Pyrrhus’s men, the’ 
king’s own commentaries reported three 
thousand five hundred and fifty lost in this 
action. Dionysius, however, neither gives 
any account of two engagements at Asculum, 
nor allows the Romans to have been certain¬ 
ly beaten, stating that once only, after they 
had fought till sunset, both armies were 
unwillingly separated by the night, Pyrrhus 
being wounded by a javelin in the arm, and 
his baggage plundered by the Samuites, 
that in all there died of Pyrrhus’s men and 
the Romans above fifteen thousand. The 
armies separated; and, it is said, Pyrrhus 
replied to one that gave him joy of his 
victory, that one other such would utterly 
undo him. For he had lost a great part of 
the forces he brought with him, and almost 
all his particular friends and principal com¬ 
manders ;' there were no others there to 
make recruits, and he found the confederates 
in Italy backward. On the other hand, as 
from a fountain continually flowing out of 
the city, the Roman camp was quickly and 
plentifully filled up with fresh men, not at 
all abating in courage for the losses they 
sustained, but even from their very anger 
gaining new force and resolution to go on 
with the war. 

Among these difficulties he fell again into 
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new hopes and projects distracting his pur¬ 
poses, For at the same time some persons 
drived from Sicily, offering into his hands 
the cities of Agrigentum, Syracuse, and 
Leontini, and begging his assistance to drive 
out the Carthaginians, and rid the island of 
tyrants ; and others brought him news out of 
Greece that Ptolemy, called Ceraunus, was 
slain in a fight, and his army cut in pieces 
by the Gauls, and that now, above all others, 
was his time to offer himself to the Macedo¬ 
nians, in great need of a king. Complain¬ 
ing much of fortune for bringing him so 
many occasions of great things all together 
at a time, and thinking that to have both 
offered to him, was to lose one of them, he 
was doubtful, balancing in his thoughts. 
But the affairs of Sicily seeming to hold out 
the greater prospects, Africa lying so near, 
he turned himself to them, and presently 
despatched away Cineas, as lje used to do, 
to make terms beforehand with the cities. 
Then he placed a garrison in Tarentum, 
much to the Tarentines’ discontent, who re¬ 
quired him either to perform what he came 
for, and continue with them in a war against 
the Romans, or leave the city as he found it. 
He returned no pleasing answer, but com¬ 
manded them to be quiet and attend his time, 
and so sailed awaj. Being arrived in Sicily, 
what he had designed in his hopes was con¬ 
firmed effectually, and the cities frankly sur¬ 
rendered to him ; and wherever his arms and 
force were- necessary, nothing at first made 
any considerable resistance. For advancing 
with thirty thousand foot, and twenty-five 
hundred horse, and two hundred ships, he 
totally routed the Phoenicians, and overran 
their whole province, and Eryx being the 
strongest town they held, and having a great 
garrison in it, he resolved to take it by storm. 
The army being in readiness to give the 
assault, he put on his arms, and coming to 
the head of his men, made a vow of plays 
and sacrifices in honor to Hercules, if he sig¬ 
nalized himself in that day’s action before 
the Greeks that dwelt in Sicily, as became 
his great descent and his fortunes. The 
sign being given by sound of trumpet, he first 
scattered the barbarians with his shot, and 
then brought his ladders to the wall, and was 
the first that mounted upon it himself, and, 
the enemy appearing in great numbers, he 
beat them back ; some he threw down from 
the walls on each side, others he laid dead 
>u a heap round about him with his sword, 
nor did he receive the least wound, but by 
his very aspect inspired terror in the enemy; 
and gave a clear demonstration that Homer 
w as m the right, and pronounced according 
to the truth of fact, tf^at fortitude alone, 
®f all the virtues, is wont to display itself in 
“'vine transports and frenzies. The city 
being taken, he offered to Hercules most 
^gnificentlv, and exhibited all varieties of. 
■hows and plays. 


A sort of barbarous people about Messena, 
called Mamertines, gave much trouble to the 
Greeks, and put several of them under con¬ 
tribution. These being numerous and val¬ 
iant (from whence they had their name, 
equivalent in the Latin tongue to warlike )j 
he first intercepted the collectors of the con¬ 
tribution money, and cut them off, then beat 
them in open fight, and destroyed many of 
their places of strength. The Carthaginians 
being now inclined to composition, and offer¬ 
ing him a round sum of money, and to fur¬ 
nish him with shipping, if a peace were con¬ 
cluded, he told them plainly, aspiring still to 
greater things, there was but one way for a 
friendship and right understanding between 
them, if they, wholly abandoning Sicily, 
would consent to make the African sea the 
limit between them and the Greeks. And 
being elevated with his good fortune, and 
the strength of his forces, and pursuing those 
hopes in prospect of which he first sailed 
thither, his immediate aim was at Africa; 
and as he had abundance of shipping, but 
very ill equipped, ho collected seamen, not 
by fair and gentle dealing with the cities, 
but by force in a haughty and insolent way, 
and menacing them with punishments. And 
as at first lie had not acted thus, hut had been 
unusually indulgent and kind, ready to be¬ 
lieve, and uneasy to 110116 ; now of a populab 
leader becoming a tyrant by these severe 
proceedings, he got the name of an ungrate¬ 
ful and a faithless man. However, they gave 
way to these things as necessary, although 
they took them very ill from him; and espe¬ 
cially when he began to show suspicion of 
Thcenon and Sosistratus, men of the first 
position in Syracuse, who invited him over 
into Sicily, and when he was come, put the 
cities into his power, and were most instru¬ 
mental in all lie had done there since his 
arrival, whom he now would neither suffer to 
be about his person, nor leave at home j and 
when Sosistratus out of fear withdrew him¬ 
self, and then he charged Thoenon, as in a 
conspiracy with the other, and put him to 
dentil, with this all his prospects changed, 
not by little and little, nor in a single place 
only, but a mortal hatred being raised in the 
cities against him, some fell off to the Car¬ 
thaginians, others called in the Mamertines. 
And seeing revolts in all places, and desires 
of alteration, and a potent faction against 
him, at the same time he received letters 
from the Samnites and Tarentines, who were 
beaten quite out of the field, and scarce able 
to secure their towns against the war, earnest¬ 
ly begging his help. This served as a color' 
to make nis relinquishing Sicily no flight, 
nor a despair of good success; out in truth 
not being able to manage Sicily, which was 
as a ship laboring in a storm, and willing to 
be out of her, he suddenly threw himself over 
into Italy. It is reported that at bis going 
off he looked back upon the island, and said 
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to those shoot Mm, “How brave a field of their way. A council of war being callM 

war do we leave, my friends, for the Romans while they were in debate, the night*' 
and Carthaginians to fight in,” which, as he spent, and, at the break of day, his approach 1 
then conjectured, fell out indeed not long as he came down the hills, was discover*! 
after. by the enemy, and put the whole camp hu 

When he was sailing off, the barbarians disorder and tumult. But the sacrifice, 
having- conspired together, he was forced to being auspicious, and the time absolutely 
a fight with the Carthaginians in the very obliging them to .fight, Manius drew hi 
road, and lost many of his ships ; with the troops out of the trenches, and attacked the 
rest he fled into Italy. There, about one vanguard, and, having routed them’all, put 
thousand Mamertines, who had crossed the the whole army into consternation, so that 
sea a little before, though afraid to engage many were cutoff, and some of the elephants 
him in open field, setting upon him where the taken. This success drew on Manius into 
passages were difficult, put the whole army the level plain, and here, in open battle, he 
in confusion. Two elephants fell, and a defeated part of the enemy ; but, in other 
great part of his rear was cut off. He, there- quarters, finding himself overpowered by the 
fore, coming up in person, repulsed the elephants and forced back to his trenches 
enemy, but ran into great danger among men he commanded out those who were left to 
long trained and bold in war. His being guard them, a numerous body, standing 
wounded in the head with a sword, and re- thick at the ramparts, all in arms and fresh, 
tiring a little out of the fight, much in- These coming, down from their strong posi- 
creased their confidence, and one of them tion, and charging the elephants, forced 
advancing a good way before the rest, large them to retire ; and they in the flight turn- 
of body and in bright armor, with an haughty ing back upon their own men, caused great 
voice challenged him to come forth if he were disorder and confusion, and gave into the 
alive. Pyrrhus, in great anger, broke away hands of the Romans the victory, and the 
violently from his guards, and, in his fury, future supremacy. Having obtained from 
besmeared with blood, terrible to look upon, these efforts and these contests the feeling 
made his way through his own men, and ■ as well as the fame of invincible strength, 
struck the barbarian on the head with his they at once reduced Itaiy*under their pow- 
sVord such a blow, as with the strength of er, and not long after Sicily too. 
his arm, and the excellent temper of the Thus fell Pyrrhus from his Italian and 
weapon, passed downward so far that his Sicilian hopes, after lie had consumed six 
body being cut asunder fell in two pieces, years in these wars, and though unsuccessful 
This stopped the course of the barbarians, in his affairs, yet preserved his courage un- 
amazed and confounded at Pyrrhus, as one conquerable among all these misfortunes, 
more than man; so that continuing his march and was held, for military experience, mid" 
all the rest of the way undisturbed, he arrived personal valor and enterprise much the 
at Tarentum with twenty thousand foot and bravest of all the princes of his lime, only 
three thousand horse, where, reinforcing him- what he got by great actions he lost again by 
self with the choicest troops of the Taren- vain hopes, and by new desires of what lie 
tines, he advanced immediately against the had not, kept nothing of what he had. So 
Romans, who then lay encamped in the terri- that Antigonus used to compare him to a 
toriesof the Samnites, whose affairs were ex- player with dice, who had excellent throws, 
tremely shattered, and their counsels broken, but knew not how to use them. He returned 
having been in many fights beaten by the into Epirus with eight thousand foot and 
Romans. There was also a discontent five hundred horse, and for want of money 
amongst them at Pyrrhus for his expeditian to pay them, was fain to look out for a new 
into Sicily, so that hot many came in to join war to maintain the army. Some of the 
him. Gauls joining him, he invaded Macedonia, 

HeAivided his army into two parts, and where Antigonus,son of Demetrius,governed, 
despatched the first into Lucania to oppose designing merely to plunder and waste, the 
one of the consuls there, so that he should country. But after he had made himself 
npt come in to assist the other ; the rest he master of several towns, and two thousand 
led against Manius Curius, who had posted men came over to him, he began to hope f° r 
himself very advantageously near Beneven- somethinggreater, and adventured upon An- 
tum, and expected the other consul’s forces, tigonus himself, and meeting him at a narrow 
and partly because the priests had dissuaded passage, put the whole army in disorder. ’1 he 
him by unfavorable omens, was resolved to Gauls,who brought up Antigonus’s rear, were 
remain 'inactive. Pyrrhus, hastening to very numerous and stood firm, but after a 
attack these before the other could arrive, sharp encounter, tfig greatest part of them 
with his best men, and the most serviceable were cutoff, and they who had the charge ot 
elephants, marched in- the night toward the elephants being surrounded every way, 
their oamp. But being forced to go round delivered up both themselves and the beasts, 
about, and through a very woody country, Pyrrhus, taking this advantage, and advisiug 
their lights failed them, and the soldiers lost more -with his good fortune than his reason 




fcnldlr set upon thewain body of the Mace¬ 
donia foot, already-surprised with fear and 
troubled at the former loss. They declined 
L v action or engagement with him; and he, 
holding out his hand and callingaloud both 
to the superior and under officers by name, 
brought over the foot from Antigonus, who, 
flying away secretly, was onlv able to retain 
some o£ the seaport towns. Pyrrhus, among 
all these kindnesses of fortune, thinking 
what he had effected against the Gauls the 
most advantageous for his glory, hung up 
their richest and goodliest spoils in the tem¬ 
ple of Minervaltonis, with this inscription :— 


Pyrrhos, descendant of Molossian kings, 

These shields to thee, Itonian goddess, brings, 
Won from the valiant Gauls when in the fight 
Antigonus and all his host took flight; 

’Tis not to-day nor yesterday alone 

That for brave deeds the ASacidas are known. 


After this victory in the field, he proceeded 
to secure the cities, and having possessed 
himself of Aegae, beside other hardships put 
upon the people there, he left in the town a 
garrison of Gauls, some of those in his own 
army, who, being insatiably desirous of 
wealth, instantly dug up the tombs of the 
kings that lay buried there, and took away 
tha riches, and insolently scattered about 
their bones. Pyrrhus, in appearance, made 
no great matter of it, either deferring it on 
account of the pressure of other business, or 
wholly passing it by, out of fear of punish¬ 
ing those barbarians ; but this made him 
very ill spoken of among the Macedonians, 
and his affairs being yet unsettled and 
brought to no firm consistence, he began to 
entertain new hopes and projects, and in 
raillery called Antigonus a shameless man, 
for still wearing his purple and not changing 
it for an ordinary dress ; but upon Cleon- 
ymus, the Spartan, arriving and inviting 
him to Lacedaemon, he frankly embraced 
the overture. Cleonymus was of royal de¬ 
scent, but seeming too arbitrary and abso¬ 
lute, had no great respect nor credit at home ; 
and Areus was king there. This was the 
occasion of an old and public grudge between 
him and the citiatens ; but, beside that, 
tlponynius, in his old age, had married a 
y°4 n S> ! a dy of great beauty and royal blood, 
”■nilonis, daughter of Leotychides, who, 
'ailing desperately in love with Acrotatus, 
Areus’s son, a youth-in the flower of man¬ 
hood, rendered this match both uneasy and 
dishonorable to Cleonymus, as there was 
none of the Spartans who did not very well 
know how much his wife slighted him; so 
tnese domestic troubles added to his public 
discontent. He brought Pyrrhus to Sparta 
s*ith an, army of twenty-five thousand foot, 
rwo thousand horse, and twenty-four ele- 
pnanta. So great a preparation made it evi¬ 
dent to the whole world, that he came not 
•o much to gain Sparta for Cleonymus, as 
*° take «41 Peloponnesus for himself, al¬ 


though he expressly denied this to the Lace¬ 
daemonian ambassadors that came to him 
at Megalopolis, affirming he came to deliver • 
the cities from the slavery of Antigonns, and- 
declaring he would send his younger sons 
to Sparta, if he might, to be brought up in 
Spartan habits, that so they might-be bet¬ 
ter bred than all other kings. With these 
pretensions amusing those who came to meet 
him in his march, as soon as ever he entered 
Laconia he began to plunder and waste the 
country, and on the ambassadors complain¬ 
ing that he began the war-upon them before' 
it was proclaimed: “We know,” said he, 
“ very well, that neither do you Spartans, 
when you design any thing, talk of it la-fore¬ 
hand.” One Mandroclidas, then present, 
told him, in the broad Spartan dialect : “ If 
you are a god, you will do us no harm, we 
are wronging no man ; but if you are a man, 
there may be another stronger than you.” 

He now marched away directly for Lace¬ 
daemon, and being advised by Cleonymus to 
give the assault as soon as he arrived, fear¬ 
ing, as it is said, lest the soldiers, entering 
by night, should plunder the city, he an¬ 
swered, they might do it as well next morn¬ 
ing, because there were but few soldiers in 
town, and those unprovided against his sud¬ 
den approach, as Areus was not there in per¬ 
son, but gone to aid the Gortynians in Crete'. 
And it was this alone that saved the town, 
because he despised it as not tenable, and so 
imagining no defence would be made, he sat 
down before it that night. Cleonymus’s 
friends, and the Helots, his domestic servants, 
had made great preparation at his house, as 
expecting Pyrrhus there at supper. In the 
night the Lacedemonians held a consulta¬ 
tion to ship over all the women into Crete, 
but they unanimously refused, and Archi- 
damia’came into the senate with a sword in 
her hand, in the name of them all, asking if 
the men expected the women to survive the 
ruins of Sparta. It was next resolved to 
draw a trench in a line directly over against 
the enemy’s camp, and, here and there in it, 
to sink wagons in the ground, as deep as the 
naves of the wheels, that, so being firmly 
fixed, they might obstruct the passage of the 
elephants. When they had just begun the 
work, both maids and women came to them, 
the married women with their robes tied 
like girdles round their underfrocks, and the 
unmarried girls in their single frocks only, 
to assist the elder men at the work. As for 
the youth that were next day to engage, they 
left them to their rest, and undertaking their 
proportion, they themselves finished a third 
part of the trench, which was in breadth six 
cubits, four in depth, and eight hundred feet 
long, as Phylarchus says ; Hieronymus makes 
it somewhat less. The enemy beginning,to 
move by break of day, they brought weir 
arms to the young men, and giving them 
elan in charm the trench, exhorted them *» 
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defend and keep' it bravely, as it would be 
h appy for them to conquer in the view of their 
whole country, and glorious to die in the 
arips of their mothers and wives, falling as 
became Spartans. As for Chilonis, she re¬ 
tired with a halter about her neck, resolving 
to die so rather than bl” into the hands of 
Cleonymus, if the city were taken. 

Pyrrhus himself, iy-p^-son, advanced with 
his foot to force through the shields of the 
Spartans ranged against him, and to get over 
the trench, which was scarce passable, be¬ 
cause the looseness of the fresh earth afforded 
no firm looting for the soldiers. Ptolemy, 
his son, with two thousand Gauls, and some 
choice men of the Chaonians, went around 
the trench, and endeavored to get over where 
the wagons were. But they, being so deep 
in the ground, and placed close together, 
not only made his passage, but also the defence 
of the Lacedsemonians very troublesome. Yet 
now the Gauls had got the wheels out of the 
ground, and were drawing off the wagons to¬ 
ward the river, when young Acrotatus, seeing 
the danger, passing through the town with 
three hundred men, surrounded Ptolemy undis¬ 
cerned, taking the advantage of some slopes 
of the ground, until he fell upon his rear, 
and forced him to wheel about. And thrust¬ 
ing one another into the ditch, and falling 
among the wagons, at last with much loss, 
not without difficulty, they withdrew. The 
elderly men and all the women saw this brave 
action of Acrotatus, and when he returned 
back.into the town to his first post, all cover¬ 
ed with blood and fierce and elate with vic¬ 
tory, he seemed to the Spartan women to 
have become taller and more beautiful than 
before, and they envied Chilonis so worthy a 
lover. And some of the old men followed 
him, crying aloud, “Go on, Acrotatus, be 
bappy with Chilonis, and beget brave sons 
for Sparta.” Where Pyrrhus himself fought 
was the hottest of the action, and many of the 
Spartans did gallantly, but in particular one 
Phyllius signalized himself, made the best re¬ 
sistance, and killed most assailants; and when 
he found himself ready to sink with the many 
wounds he had received, retiring a little out 
of his place behind another, he fell down 
among his fellow-soldiers, that the enemy 
might not carry off his body. The fight 
ended with the day, and Pyrrhus, in his 
sleep, dreamed that he drew thunderbolts 
upon Lacedaemon, and set it all on fire, and 
rejoiced at the sight ; and waking, in this 
transport, of joy, he commanded his officers to 
get all things ready for a second assault, and 
relating, his dream among his friends, sup¬ 
posing it to mean that he should take the 
town by storm, the rest assented to it with 
admiration, but Lysimachus was not pleased 
with the dream, and told him he feared lest 
as places struck with lightning are held sa¬ 
cred, and not to be trodden upon, so the gods 
might by this let him know the city should 


not be taken. Pyrrhus replied, that all H, 
things were but idle talk, full of uncirt,- 86 
ty, and only fit to amuse the vulgar- ■' 
thought, with their swords in their Wu 
should always be r hands . 

The one good omen is king Pyrrhus’ 


cause. 


and so got up, and drew out his army tn th 
walls by break of dav. The Laced®,no 
mans, in resolution and courage, madeade 
fence even beyond their power ; the women 
were all by, helping them to arms, and briiw 
ing bread and drink to those that desired ft' 
and takingcareof the wounded. The Mace¬ 
donians attempted to fill up the trench 
bringing huge quantities of materials and 
throwing them upon the arms and dead 
bodies, that lay there and were covered over. 
While the Lacedaemonians opposed this with 
all their force, Pyrrhus, in person, appealed 
on thair side of the trench and tho wagons, 
pressing on horseback toward the city, at 
which the men who had that post calling 
out, and the women shrieking and running 
about, while Pyrrhus violently pushed 011 ° 
and beat down all that disputed his wav', 
his horse received a shot in the belly from a 
Cretan arrow, and, in his convulsions as he 
died, threw off Pyrrhus on slippery and steep 
ground. And all about him being in con¬ 
fusion at this, the Spartans came boldly up, 
and making good use of their missiles, forced 
them off again. After this Pyrrhus, in 
other quarters also, put an end to the com¬ 
bat, imagining the Lacedsemonians would be 
inclined to yield, as almost all of them were 
wounded, and very great numbers killed’ 
outright ; but the good fortune of tho city, 
either satisfied with the experiment upon 
the bravery of the citizens, or willing to 
prove, how much even in the last extremities 
such interposition may effect, brought, when 
the Lacedsemonians had now but very slen¬ 
der hopes left, Aminias, the Phocian, one of 
Antigonus’s commanders, from Corinth to 
their assistance, with a force of mercenaries; 
and they were no sooner received into the 
town, but Areus, their king, arrived there 
himself, too, from Crete, ^ith two thousand 
men more. The women upon this went pi 
home to their houses, finding it no longer 
necessary for them to meddle with the busi¬ 
ness of the war ; and they also were sent 
back, who, though not of military age, were 
by necessity forced to take arms, while the 
rest prepared to fight Pyrrhus. 

He, upon the coming of these additional 
forces, was indeed possessed with a more 
eager desire and ambition than before, to 
make himself master of the town ; but his 
designs not succeeding, and receiving fresh 
losses every day, he gave over the siege, and 
fell to plundering the country, determining 
to winter thereabout. But fate is unavoid' 

, able, and a great feud happening at Argos 
| between Amteas and Aristippus, two prin* 
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rfpal citizens, after Aristippus had resolved to 
make use of the friendship of Antigonus, Aris- 
teas to anticipate him, invited Pyrrhus thither. 
And he always revolving hopes upon hopes, 
and treating all his successes as occasions of 
more, and his reverses as defects to be amend¬ 
ed by new enterprises, allowed neither 
losses nor victories to limit him in his re¬ 
ceiving or giving trouble, and so presently 
went for Argos. Areus, by frequent am¬ 
bushes, and seizing positions where the ways 
were most unpracticable, harassed the Gauls 
and Jfolossians that brought up the rear. It 
had been told Pyrrhus by one of the priests 
that found the liver of the sacrificed beast im¬ 
perfect, that some of his near relations would 
be lost; in this tumult and disorder of his 
rear, forgetting the prediction, lie command¬ 
ed out his son Ptolemy with some of his 
guards to their assistance, while he himself 
led on the main body rapidly out of the pass. 
And the fight being very warm where Ptol¬ 
emy was, (for the most select meu of the 
Lacedsemonians, commanded by Evalcus, 
were there engaged,) one Oryssus of Aptera 
in Crete, a stout man and swift of foot, run¬ 
ning on one side of the young prince, as he 
was fighting bravely, gave him a mortal 
wound and slew him. On his fall those 
about him turned their backs, and the Lace¬ 
daemonian horse, pursuing and cutting off 
many, got into the open plain, and found 
themselves engaged with the enemy before 
they were aware, without their infantry; 
I’yrrhus, who had received the ill news of 
ms son, and was in great affliction, drew out 
bis Molossian horse against them, and charg¬ 
ing at the head of his men, satiated himself 
with the blood and slaughter of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, as indeed iie always showed 
himself a terrible and invincible hero in act¬ 
ual fight, but now he exceeded all he had 
ever done before in courage and force. On 
his riding his horse up to Evalcus, lie, by 
ciechmng a little to one side, had almost cut 
o» Pyrrhus’s hand in which he held tli 
reins, but lighting on the reins, only cut 
them ; at the same instant Pyrrhus, miming 
urn through with his spear, fell from his 
horse, and there on foot as he was, proceed- 
to slaughter all those ehcice men that 
n°im • a ^ ou t the body of Evalcus ; a severe 
a oitional loss to Sparta, incurred after the 
war itself was now at an end, by the mere 
jumosity of the commanders. Pyrrhus 
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aving thus offered, as it were, a sacrifice to 
ho**?"'? 8 t,°t his son, and fought a glorious 
t‘® ,n honor of his obsequies, and having 
ntecf much of his pain in action against 
e enemy, marched away to Argos. And 
navinsr m tol I; *i.„* * -- a j_ 

, he 


dean PL 1 , about rfaupha, and the next day* 
a • a h erald to Antigonus, calling him 
into *n ln ’, a ?^ challenging him to descend 
the plain field and fight with him for 
19 


the kingdom. He answered, that his con- 
duct should be measured by times as well as 
by arms, and that if Pyrrhus had no leisure 
t° *' ve > there were ways enough open to 
death. To both the kings, also, came am¬ 
bassadors from Argos,_ desiring each party to 
retreat, and to allow»‘tho city to remain in 
friendship with bojtf-NHthout falling into 
the hands of either, vAntigonus was persuad¬ 
ed, and sent his son as a hostage to the Ar¬ 
rives ; but Pyrrhus, although he consented 
to retire, yet, as he sent no hostage, was sus¬ 
pected. A remarkable portent happened at 
this time to Pyrrhus ; the. heads of the sacri¬ 
ficed oxen, lying apart from the bodies, were 
seen to thrust out their tongues and lick up 
their own gore. And in the city of Argos, 
the priestess of Apollo Lycius rushed out of 
the temple, crying she saw the city full of 
carcasses and slaughter, and an eagle com¬ 
ing out to fight, and presently vanishing 
again. 

In the dead of the night, Pyrrhus,approach¬ 
ing the. walls, and finding the gate called 
Diamperos set open for them by Aristeas, 
was.undiscovered long enough to allow all 
his Gauls to enter and take* possession of the 
market-place. Hut the gate being too low to 
let in the elephants, they were obliged to 
take down the towers which they carried on 
their backs, and put them on again in tho 
dark and in disorder, so that time being lost, 
the city took the alarm, and the people ran, 
some to Aspisthe chief citadel, and others to 
other places of defence, and sent away to 
Antigonus to assist them, lie, advancing 
within a short distance, made an halt, but 
sent in some of his principal commanders, 
and his son with a considerable force. Areus 
came, thither, too, with one thousand Cretans, 
and some of the most active men among tho 
Spartans, and all fallingonat once upon tho 
(hmls, put them in great disorder. I’yrrhus, 
entering in with noise and shouting near tho 
Cylarabis, when the (hulls returned the cry, 
noticed that it did not express courage and 
assurance,but was the voice of men distressed, 
and that had their hands full. He, therefore, 
pushed forward in haste the van of his horse 
that marched but slowly and dangerously, by 
reason of the drains and sinks of which tho 
city is full. In this night engagement, there 
was infinite uncertainty as to what was being 
done, or what orders were given ; there was 
much mistaking and straggling in tho nar¬ 
row streets; all generalship was useless in 
that darkness and noise arid pressure; so 
both sides continued without doing any 
thing, expecting daylight. At the first dawn. 
Pyrrhus, seeing the great citadel Aspis full 
of enemies, was disturbed, and remarking, 
among a variety of figures dedicated in the 
market-place, a wolf and bull of brass, as it 
were ready to attack one another, he was 
struck with alarm, recollecting an oracle 
that formerly predicted fate had determined 
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his death when he shdhld see a wolf fighting 
with a bull. The Argives say, these figures 
were set up in record of a thing that long ago 
had happened there. For Danaus, at his 
first landing in the country, near the Pyramia 
in Thyreatis, as he was on his way towards 
Argos, espied a wolf fighting with a bull, 
and conceiving the wolf to represent him, 
(for this stranger fell upon a native as he 
designed to do,) stayed to see the issue of 
the fight, and the wolf prevailing, he offered 
vows to Apollo Lycius, ahd thus made his 
attempt upon the town, and succeeded; 
fielanor, who was then king, being displaced 
WLa faction. And this was the cause of 
daficating those figures. 

-'Pyrrhus, quite out of heart at this sight, 
andjrteing none of his designs succeed, 
tholpibbest to retreat, but fearing the nar¬ 
row passage at the gate, sent to his son Hel- 
enus, Who was left without the town with a 
greatypart of his forces, commanding him to 
breakdown part of the wall, and assist the 
retreat if the enemy pressed hard upon them. 
But what with haste and confusion, the per¬ 
son that was sent delivered nothing cleanly ; 
so - that quite mistaking, the young prince 
with the best of his men and the remaining 
elephants, marched straight through the gates 
into the town to assist his father. Pyrrhus 
was now making good his retreat, and while 
the market-place afforded them ground 
enough both to retreat and fight, frequently 
repulsed the enemy that bore upon him. 
But when he was forced out of that broad 
place into the narrow street leading to the 
gate, and fell in with those who came the 
other way to his assistance, some did not 
hear hint\ call out. to them to give back, and 
those who did, however eager to obey him, 
were pushed forward by others behind, who 
poured in at the gate. Besides, the largest 
of his elephants falling down on his side in 
the very gate, and lying roaring on the 
round, was in the way of those that would 
ave got out. Another of the elephants 
already in the town, called Nicon, striving 
to take up his rider, who, after many wounds 
received, was fallen off his back, bore forward 
upon those that were retreating, and, thrust¬ 
ing upon friends as well as enemies, tumbled 
them all confusedly upon one another, till 
having found the body, and taken it up with 
his trunk, he carried it on his tusks, and, 
feturning in a fury, trod down all before him. 
Being thus pressed and crowded together, 
not a man could do any thing for Himself, 
but being wedged, as it were, together into 
one mass, the whole multitude rolled and 
swayed this way and that altogether, and 
did vera little execution either upon the ene¬ 
my in their rear, or on any of them who 
were intercepted in the mass, but very much 
harm to one another. For he who had 
either drawn his sword or directed his lance, 
could neither restore i| again, nor put his 


sword up; with these weapons they wounded 
their own men, as they happened to come in 
the way, and they were dying by mere con- 
tact with each other. 

Pyrrhus, seeing this storm and confusion 
of things took off the crown he wore upon hi s 
helmet, by which he was distinguished, and 
gave it to one nearest his person, and trusting 
to,the goodness of his horse, rode iq, among 
the thickest of the enemy, and being wound¬ 
ed with a lance through his breastplate, but 
not dangerously, nor indeed very much, he 
turned about upon the man who struck him 
who was an Argive, not of any illustrious 
birth, but the son of a poor old woman; she 
was looking upon the fight among other 
women from the top of a house, and perceiv¬ 
ing her son engaged with Pyrrhus, and 
affrighted, at the danger he was in, took 
up a tile with both hands, and threw it 
at Pyrrhus. This falling on his head be¬ 
low the helmet, and bruising the vertebrae 
of the lower part of the neck, stunned 
and blinded him ; his hands let go the 
reins, and sinking down from his horse, 
he fell just by the tomb of Licymnius. The 
common soldiers knew not who it was; but 
one Zopyrus, who served under Antigonus, 
and two or three others running thither, 
and knowing it was Pyrrhus, dragged him to 
a door way hard by, just as he was recover¬ 
ing a little from the blow. But when Zopy- 
rus drew out an Illyrian sword, ready to cut 
off his head, Pyrrhus gave him so fierce a look, 
that confounded with terror, and sometimes 
his hands trembling, and then again endea¬ 
vouring to do it, full of fear and confusion, 
he could not strike him right, but cutting 
over his mouth and chin, it was a long time 
before he got off the head. By this time 
what had happened was known to a great 
many, and Alcyoneus hastening to the place, 
desired to look upon the head, and see whether 
he knew it, and taking it in his hand rode 
away to his father, and threw it at his feet, 
while he was sitting with some of his particu¬ 
lar favorites. Antigonus, looking upon it, 
and knowing it, thrust his son from him, 
and struck him with his staff, calling him 
wicked and barbarous, and covering his eyes 
with his robe, shed tears, thinking of his own 
father and grandfather, instances in his own 
family of the changefulness of fortune, and 
caused the head and body of Pyrrhus to b« 
burned with all due solemnity. After this, 
Alcyoneus, discovering Helenus under > 
mean disguise in a threadbare coat, used 
him very respectfully, and brought hi" 1 
to his father. When Antigonus saw him, 
“This, my son,” said he, .‘‘is better; and 
yet even now you have pot done wholly 
well in allowing these clothes to' remain, 
do the disgrace of those who it seems now 
are the victors.” And treating Helenus 
with great kindness, and as became * 
prince, he restored him to his kingdom «* 
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i We are altogether ignorant of any third 
[ name of Caius Marius; as also of Quintus 
I Sertorius, that, possessed himself of Spain; 
! nr of Lucius Mummius that destroyed Cor- 
; inth, though this last was surnanied Achai- 
; cus from his conquests, as Scipio was call- 
i e d Africanus, and Metellus, Macedonicus. 

Hence Posidonius draws his chief argument 
| to confute those that hold the third to be 
the Roman proper name, as Camillus, Mar- 
cellus, Cato; as in this case, those that had 
but two names would have no proper name 
at all. He did not, however, observe that 
by his own reasoning he must rob the women 
absolutely of their names; for none of them 
have the first, which Posidonius imagines 
the proper name with the Romans. Of the 
other two, one was common to the whole 
family, Pompeii, Manlii, Cornelii, (as with 
us Greeks, the Heraclidse, and Pelopid®,) 
the other titular, and personal, taken either 
from their natures, or actions, or bodily 
characteristics, as Macrinus, Torquatus, 
Bylla; such as are Mnemon, Grynus, or 
Callinicus among the Greeks. On tne sub¬ 
ject of names, however, the irregularity of 
custom, would we Insist upon it, might fur¬ 
nish us with discourse enough. 

There is a likeness of Marius in stone at 
Ravenna, in Gaul, which I myself saw, 
quite corresponding with that roughness 
and harshness of character that is ascribed 
to him. Being naturally valiant and war¬ 
like, and more acquainted also with the dis¬ 
cipline of the camp than of the city, lie 
could not moderate his passion when in au¬ 
thority. He is said never to have either 
studied Greek, or to have use of that lan¬ 
guage in any matter of consequence; think¬ 
ing it ridiculous to bestow time in that 
learning, the teachers of which were little 
better than slaves. So after his second 
triumph, when at the dedication of a temple 
be presented some shows after the Greek 
fashion, coming into the theatre, he only 
sat down and immediately departed. Anti, 
accordingly, as Plato used to say to Xeno- 
crates the philosopher, who was thought to 
snow more than ordinary harshness of dispo¬ 
sition, “ I pray you, good Xenocrates, sacri¬ 
fice to the Graces ”; so if any could have 
persuaded Marius to pay his devotions to 
tne Greek Muses' and Graces, he had never 
orought his incomparable actions, both in 
^ar and peace, to so unworthy a conclusion, 
“^wrecked himself, so to say, upon an old 
*** Cruelty and vindictiveness, through 


passion, ill-timqd ambition, and insatiable 
cupidity. But this will further appear by 
and by from the facts. 

He was born of parents altogether obscure.’ 
and indigent, who supported themselves bji 
their daily labor; his father of the sanapr 
name with himself, his mother called Bw' 
cinia. He had spent a considerable part of 
his life before lie saw and tasted the fVW- 
ures of the city; having passed prewaMly 
in Cirrhaeaton, a village of the territory of 
Arpinum, a life, compared with city*usUca- 
cies, rude and unrefined, yet temperate.and 
conformable to the ancient Roman sejpflty. 
He first served as a soldier in the war against 
the Celtiberians, when Scipio Africanus be¬ 
siege/1 Numantia; where he signalized him¬ 
self to his general by courage far above his 
comrades, and, particularly, by his cheer¬ 
fully complying with Scipio’s reformation 
of his army, before almost ruined by pleas¬ 
ures and luxury. It is stated,-too, that he 
encountered and vanquished an enemy iu 
single combat, in his general’s sight. In 
consequence of all this he had several honors 
conferred upon him; and once when at an 
entertainment a question arose about com¬ 
manders, and one of the company (whether 
really desirous to know, or only in complais¬ 
ance) asked Scipio where the Romans, after 
him, should obtain such another general, 
Scipio, gently clapping Marius on tlje shoul¬ 
der as he sat next him, replied, “ Here, 
perhaps.” So promising was his early youth 
of his future greatness, and so discerning 
was Scipio to detect the distant future in 
the present first beginnings. It was this 
speech of Scipio, we are told, which, like a 
divine admonition, chiefly emboldened Ma¬ 
rius to aspire to a political career. He 
sought, and by the assistance of Ca:cilias 
Metellus, of whose family he as well as his 
father were dependents, obtained the office 
of tribune of the people. In which place, 
when he brought forward a bill for the 
regulation of voting, which seemed likely to* 
lessen the authority of the great men in the , 
courts of justice, the consul Cotta opposed 
him, and persuaded the senate to declare 
against the law, and called Marius to ac¬ 
count for it. He, however, when this decree' 
was prepared, coming into the senate, did 
not behave like a young man newly and 
undeservedly advanced to authority, but, 
assuming all the courage, that bis future 
actions would have warranted, threatened 
Cotta, unless he recalled the decree, to throw 
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him into prison. And’ on his turning to 
Metellus, and asking his vote, and Metellus, 
rising up to concur with the consul, Marius, 
calling for the officer outside, commanded 
him to take Metellus into custody. He ap¬ 
pealed to the other tribunes, but not one of 
them assisted him; so that the senate, im¬ 
mediately complying, withdrew the decree. 
Marius came forth with glory to the people 
and confirmed his law, and was henceforth 
esteemed a man of undaunted courage and as¬ 
surance, as well as a vigorous opposer of the 
senate in favor of the commons. But he im¬ 
mediately lost their opinion of him by a con¬ 
trary action ; for when a law for the distri¬ 
bution of corn was proposed, he vigorously 
and successfully resisted it, making himself 
equally honored by both parties, in gratifying 
neither, contrary to the public interest. 

After his tribuneship, he was candidate 
for thq office of chief sedile ; there being two 
orders of them, one the curules, from the 
stool with crooked feet on which they sat 
when they performed their duty; the other 
and inferior, called sediles of the people. 
As soon as they have chosen the former, 
they give their voices again for the latter. 
Marius, finding he was likely to be put by for 
the greater, immediately changed and stood 
for the leas ; but because he seemed too for¬ 
ward and hot, he was disappointed of that 
also. And yet though he was in one day 
twice frustrated of his desired preferment, 
(which never happened to any before,) yet 
he was not at all discouraged, but a little 
while after sought for the prsetorship, and 
was nearly suffering a repulse, and then, too, 
though he was returned last of all, was never¬ 
theless accused of bribery. 

Cassius Sabaco’s servant, who was observed 
within the rails among those that voted, 
chiefly occasioned the suspicion, as Sabaco 
was an intimate friend of Marius; but on 
being called to appear before the judges, he 
alleged, that being thirsty by reason of the 
heat, he called for cold water, and that his 
servant brought him a cup, and as soon as 
he had drunk, departed; he was, however, 
excluded from the senate by the succeeding 
censors, and not undeservedly either, as was 
thought, whether it might be for his false 
evidence, or his want of. temperance. Caius 
Herennius was also cited to appear as evi¬ 
dence, but pleaded that it was not customary 
»for a patron, (the Roman word for protector,') 
to witness against his clients, and that the 
law excused them from that harsh duty; and 
both Marius and his parents had always been 
clients to the family of the Herennii. And 
when the Judges would have accepted of this 
plea, Marius himself opposed it, and told 
Herennius, that when he was first created 
magistrate he,'ceased to be his client; which 
was not altogether true. For it is.not every 
office that frees’ clients and their posterity 
from- the observance due to their patrons, 


but only those to which the law has assi™,*) 
a curule chair. Notwithstanding, though !? 
the beginning of the suit it went somewhat 
hard with Marius, and he found the i u ,i,i 
no way favorable to him ; yet at last, thrh 
voices being equal, contrary to all expecta¬ 
tion, he was acquitted. ' s " 

In his prsetorship he did not get much 
honor, yet after it he obtained the further 
Spain ; which province he is said "to have 
cleared of robbers, with which it was much 
infested, the old barbarous habits still pro- 
vailing, and the Spaniards, in those days 
still regarding robbery as a piece of valor! 
In the city he had neither riches nor elo! 
quence to trust to, with which the leading 
men of the time obtained power with the 
people, but his vehement disposition, his 
indefatigable labors, and his plain way of 
living, of themselves gained him esteem and 
influence ; so that he made an honorable 
match with Julia, of the distinguished family 
of the Catsars, to whom that Caesar, was 
nephew who was afterwards so great among 
the Romans, and, in some degree, from his 
relationship, made Marius his example, as 
in his life we have observed. 

Marius is praised for both temperance and 
endurance, of which latter he gave a decided 
instance in an operation of surgery. For hav¬ 
ing, as it seems, both his legs full of great 
tumors, and disliking the deformity, lie de¬ 
termined to put himself into the hands ot 
an operator; when, without being tied, he 
stretched out one of his legs, and silently, 
without changing countenance, endured 
most excessive torments in the cuttimf, 
never either flinching or complaining ; but 
when the surgeon went to the other, he de¬ 
clined to have it done, saying, “ I see (he 
cure is not worth the pain.” 

The consul Csecilius Metellus, being 
declared general in the war against Ju- 
gurtha in Africa, took with him Marius 
for lieutenant; where, eager himself to 
do great deeds and services that would get 
him distinction, he did not, like others, 
consult Metellus’s glory and the serving 
his interest, and attributing his honor of 
lieutenancy not to Metellus, but to for¬ 
tune, which had presented him with a pro- 
er opportunity and theatre of great actions, 
e exerted his utmost courage. That war- 
too, affording several difficulties, he neither 
declined the greatest, nor disdained under¬ 
taking the least of them ; but surpassing his 
equals in counsel and conduct, and matching 
the very common soldiers in labor and ab¬ 
stemiousness, he gained great popularity 
with them ; as indeed any voluntary partak¬ 
ing with people in their labor is felt as an 
easing of that labor, as it seems to take away 
the constraint and necessity of it. It is t“« 
most obliging sight in the world to the KO" 
man soldier to see a commander eat the sain 
bread as himself, or lie upon an ordinary 
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bed, or assist the work in the drawing a 
trench and raising a bulwark. For they do 
not so much admire those that confer hon¬ 
ors and riches upon them, as those that par¬ 
take of the same labor and danger with 
themselves ; but love them better that will 
vouchsafe to join in their work, than those 
that encourage their idleness. 

Marius thus employed, and thus winning 
the affections of the soldiers, before long 
filled both Africa and Rome with his fame, 
andsome, too, wrote home from the army that 
the war with Africa would never be brought 
to a conclusion, unless they chose Caius Ma¬ 
rius consul. All which was evidently unpleas- 
ing to Metellus ; but what more especially 
grieved him was the calamity of Turpillius. 
This Turpillius had, from his ancestors, 
been a friend pf Metellus, and kept up a 
constant hospitality with him, and was now 
serving in the war, in command of the 
smiths and carpenters of the army. Having 
the charge of a garrison in Vaga, a consider¬ 
able city, and trusting too much to the in- 
habitants, because he treated them civilly 
and kindly, he unawares fell into the enemy's 
hands. They received Jugurtha into the 
city ; yet nevertheless, at their request, Tur- 
pdlms was dismissed safe and without 
receiving any injury; whereupon he was ac¬ 
cused of betraying it to the enemy. Marius, 
being one of the council of war, was not only 
violent against him himself, but also in¬ 
censed most of the others, so that Metellus 
was forced, much against his will, to put 
him to death. Not long after the accusation 
proved false, and when others were comfort- 
Sf w . h ° *<><* heavily the loss of 

ms friend, Marius, rather insulting and ar¬ 
rogating it to himself, boasted in all com- 

eu!lt e of hat *r e involved Metellus in the 
guilt of putting his friend to death. 

an ( ntT f ° rWa I d J th v y were at °P en variance; 
Marino ' 8 re P° rted that Metellus once, when 
Marius was present, said insultingly, “ Yon, 

for the"™' t0 , lp l f. Te us to home and stand 
to waif j U v h, P> and wiU n °t be content 

minI?” a Mi b n C ? n8ul With thia b °y of 

the tirn Metellus s son being a mere boy at 

imp^SmaW { °u aU thi8 Marius being very 
h,. was^m-* 0 j 6 8 ? ae ' after severa! delays, 
theX«o„ f ed al i 0Ut tWelve da ? 8 before 
long oume f con8 “ ls i and Performed that 
Utica iT f 7 fr ? m the cam P to the seaport of 

'•“Wgsawifiee mif 8 an L d a ni S ht ’ and ‘here 
it is olm fi. beforu he w ent on ship-board, 
promis^ Kii 6 aUgU r ' told him, that heaven 
and ‘ h T 80,110 incredible good fortune, 
MarC Lr ’E* expectation. 

0 men M wfn t,- 1Ut e elated with this ? ood 

with a vo 7‘f e - and in fol »r “ays, 

was weW^f bl ?*i!” nd ’ P a88ed *be sea ; he 
»nd beinJw w ?* h .8 r0at j°y by the people, 
of the brought into the assembly by one 
8U9d ior tbe ccaaulship, in- 
m aU way* against Metellus; and 
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40 °r take 


proceeded ^Pbantly, and at once 

proceeded to levy soldiers, contrary both to 

cem^d™ 310 ' 11 ’ ^listing slaves and poor 
people .whereas former commanders never 
accepted of such, but bestowed arms likl 
| Other favors, as a matter of distinction on 
persons who had the proper qualification °a 
man s property bemg thus a sort of security 
for his good behavior.' These were not the 
only occasions of ill-will against Marius • 
some haughty speeches, uttered with great 

touS^m -r'/d “"foH'P*- 8 ave great offence 
to the nobility; as, for example, his saying 
that he had carried off the consulship as a 

and hfjhT th ® 5 e,ninac y of the wealthy 
and high-born citizens, and telling the peo¬ 
ple that he gloried in wounds he had him- 
y ! . ,ec eived for them, as much as others 
1,1 tbe monuments of dead men and 
images of their ancestors. Often speaking 
of the commanders that had been unfortu- 
nate in Africa, naming Bestia, for example, 

3 j, Alb " 1U3 > me, i of ve ry good families, but 
unfit for war, and who had miscarried 
throligh want of experience, he asked the 
people about him, if they did not think that 
tiie ancestors of these nobles had much 
rather have left a descendant like him, since 
they themselves grew famous not by no- 
'rr y V but ,. 1 ,' y thelr valor and great actions? 
this he did not say merely out of vanity 
and arrogance, or that he were willing 
without any advantage, to offend the no- 
bility; but the people always delighting in 
affronts and scurrilous contumelies against 
the senate making boldness oi speech their 
measure of greatness of spiri*, continually 
encouraged him in it, and strengthened his 
inclination not to spare persons of repute, so 
he might gratify the multitude. 

,. As soon as lie arrived again in Africa, 
Metellus, no longer able to control his feel¬ 
ings of jealousy, and his indignation that 
now when he hail really finished the war, 
and nothing was left but to secure the per¬ 
son of .Jugurtha, Marius, grown great merely 
through his ingratitude to him, should come 
to bereave him both of his victory and tri- 
iimph, could not bear to have any interview 
with him; but retired himself, whilst Huti- 
lu8 .b.s lieutenant, surrendered up the army 
to Marius, whose conduct, however, in the 
end of the war, met with some sort of retri¬ 
bution, as Sylla deprived him of the glory 
of the action, as he had done* Metellus. J 
shall state the circumstances briefly here, aa 
they are given at large in the life of Sylla. 
Bocchus was king of the more distant bar¬ 
barians, and was father-in-law to Jugurtha, 
yet sent him little or no assistance in hie 
war, professing fears of his unfaithfulness, 
and really jealous of his growing power- 
but after Jugurtha fled, and in hie distress’ 
came to him as his last hope, he received 
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him as a suppliant, rather because ashamed 
to do otherwise, than out of real kindness; 
and when he had him in his power, he 
openly entreated Marius on his behalf, and 
interceded for him with bold words, giving 
out that he .tqmld by no Wans deliver him. 
Tet privateijffifesigning to betray him, he 
sent for Ly.ci.us Sylla, quaestor to Marius, and 
who had on a previous occasion befriended 
Bocchus in the war. When' Sylla, relying 
on his word, came to him, the African 
began to doubt and repent of his purpose, 
and for several days was unresolved with 
himself, whether he should deliver Jugurtha 
or retain Sylla; at length he fixed upon his 
former treachery, and put Jugurtha alive 
into Sylla’s possession. Thus was the-first 
occasion given of that fierce and’ implacable 
hostility which so nearly ruined the whole 
Roman empire. For many that envied 
Marius, attributed the success wholly to 
Sylla; %nd Sylla himself got a seal made on 
which was engraved Bocchus betraying Ju¬ 
gurtha to him, and constantly used it, irri¬ 
tating the hot and jealous temper of Marius, 
who was naturally greedy of distinction, 
and quick to resent any claim to shafle in 
his glory, and whose enemies took care to 
promote the quarrel, ascribing the begin¬ 
ning and chief business of the war to Me- 
tellus, and its conclusion to Sylla; that so 
the people might give over admiring and 
esteeming Marius as the worthiest person. 

But these envyings and calumnies were 
soon dispersed and cleared away from Ma¬ 
rius, by the danger that threatened Italy 
fi’om the west; when the city, in great" need 
of a good commander, sought about whom 
she might set at the helm, to meet the tem¬ 
pest of so great a war, no one would have 
any thing to say to any members of noble 
or potent families who offered themselves 
for the consulship, and Marius, though then 
absent, was elected. 

Jugurtha’s apprehension was only just 
known, when the news of the invasion of 
the Teutones and Cimbri began. The ac¬ 
counts at first exceeded all credit, as to the 
number and strength of the approaching army 
but in the end, report proved much inferior 
to truth, as they were three hundred thou¬ 
sand effective fighting meil, besides a far 
greater number of women and children. 
They professed to be seeking new countries 
to sustain these great multitudes, and cities 
where they might settle and inhabit, in the 
same way as they had heard the Celti before 
them had drfven out the Tyrrhenians, and 
possessed themselyes of the best part of 
Italy. Having had no commerce with the 
southern nations, and travelling over a wide 
extent of" country, no man knew what peo- 

f ile they were, or whence they came, that thus 
ike a cloud burst over Gaul and Italy ; yet 
by their gray eyes and the largeness of their 
stature, they were conjectured to be some of 


the German races dwelling By the northern 
sea; besides that, the Germans call r>lmT 
derers Cimbri. 

There are some that say, that the count™ 
of the Celti, in its vast size and extent 
reaches from the furthest sea .and the arctic 
regions to the lake Maeotis eastward, and to 
that part of Scythia which is near I’ontus 
and that there the nations mingle together ■ 
that they did not swarm out of them country 
all at once, or on a sudden, but advancin’, 
by force of arms, in the summer season’ 
every year, in the course of time they crossed 
the whole continent. And thus, though each 
party had several appellations, yet the whole 
army was called by the common name of 
Celto-Scythians. Others say that the Cira- 
merii, anciently known to the Greeks, were 
only a small part of the nation, who were 
driven but upon some quarrel among the 
Scythians, and passed all along from the 
lake Maeotis to Asia, under the conduct of 
one Lygdamis; and that the greater and 
more warlike part of them still inhabit the re¬ 
motest regions lying upon the outer ocean. 
These, they say, live in a dark and woody 
country hardly.penetrable by the sunbeams, 
the trees are so close and thick, extending 
into the interior as far as the Hercynian for¬ 
est ; and their position on the earth is under 
that part of heaven, where the pole is so ele¬ 
vated, that by the declination of the parallels, 
the zenith of the inhabitants seems to be hut 
little distant from it ; and that their days 
and nights being almost of an equal length, 
they divide their year into one of each. This 
was Homer’s occasion for the story of Ulysses 
calling up the dead, and from this region the 
people, anciently called Cimmerfi, and after- 1 
wards, by an easy change, Cimbri, came into 
Italy. All this, however, is rather conject¬ 
ure than an authentic history. 

Their numbers, most writers agree, were 
not less, but rather greater than was report¬ 
ed. They were of invincible strength and 
fierceness in their wars, and hurried into but¬ 
tle with the violence of a devouring flame; 
none could withstand them: all they assaulted 
became their prey. Several of the greatest 
Roman commanders with their whole armies, 
that advanced for the defence of Transal¬ 
pine Gaul, were ingloriously overthrown, 
and, indeed, by their faint resistance, chiefly 
gave them the impulse of marching towards 
Rome. Having vanquished all they had met, 
and found abundance of plunder, they resolv¬ 
ed to settle themselves nowhere till they 
should have razed the city, and wasted ad 
Italy. The Romans, being from all p» rts 
alarmed with this news’, sent for Marius tt 
undertake the war, and nominated him the 
second time consul, though the law did no* 
permit any one that was absent, or that had 1 
not waited a oertain time after his first cons"* j 
ship, to be again created. But the people m 
rejected all opposers; for they considered tw*' ( 
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-mnot the first time that the law gave place 
to the common interest; nor the present oc- 
Msion less urgent than that when, contrary 
to law, they made Scipio consul, not in fear 
for the destruction of their own city, but de¬ 
siring the ruin of that of the Carthaginians. 

Thus it wls decided ; and Marius, bring¬ 
ing over his legions out of Africa on the very 
first day of January, which the Romans count 
the beginning of the year, received the con¬ 
sulship and then, also', entered in triumph, 
showing Jugurtha a prisoner to the people, a 
sight they had despaired of ever beholding, 
nor could any, so long as he lived, hope to 
reduce the enemy in Africa ; so fertile in ex¬ 
pedients was he to adapt himself to every 
turn of fortune, and so bold as well as sub¬ 
tle. When, however, he was led in triumph, 
it is said that he fell distracted, and when he 
was afterwards thrown into prison, where 
some tore olf his clothes by force, and others, 
whilst they struggled for his golden ear-ring, 
with it pulled off the tip of his ear, and when 
he was, after this, cast naked into the dunge¬ 
on, in his amazement and confusion, with 
a ghastly laugh, he cried out, “ O Hercules ! 
how cold your hath is 1 ” Here for six days 
struggling with hunger, and to the very last 
minute desirous of life, he was overtaken by 
the just reward of his villanies. In this 
triumph was brought, as is stated, of gold 
three thousand and seven pounds weight, of 
silver bullion five thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, of money in gold and silver 
coin two hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
drachmas. After the solemnity, Marius call- 
, ed together the senate in the capitol, and en¬ 
tered, whether through inadvertency or un¬ 
becoming exultation with his good fortune, 
in his triumphal habit; but presently observ¬ 
ing the senate offended at it, went out. and 
returned in his ordinary purple-bordered 
robe. 

On the expedition he carefully disciplined 
and trained his army'whilst on their way, 
giving them practice in long marches, and 
running of every sort, and compelling every 
man to carry his own baggage and prepare 
bis own victuals; insomuch that thencefor¬ 
ward laborious soldiers, who did their work 
silently without grumbling, had the name of 
‘‘Marius’s mules.” Some, however, think 
the proverb had a different occasion ; that 
when Scipio besieged Numantia, and was 
careful to inspect not only their horses and 
arms, but their mules and carriages too, and 
see how well equipped and in what readiness 
each one’s was, Marius brought forth his 
horse which he had fed extremely well, and 
a mule in better case, stronger and gentler 
than those of others ; that the general was 
very well pleased, and often afterwards meu- 

ijfd •^ ar ' U8 ’ 8 beasts ; and that hence the 
, soldiers, when speaking jestingly in the 
PyaUe of a drudging, laborious fellow, called 
him Marius’s mule. 
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But to proceed ; very great fortune seem¬ 
ed to attend Marius, for by the enemy in a 
manner changing their course, and falling 
first upon Spaiu, he had time to exercise his 
soldiers, and confirm their courage, and, 
which was most important,.to show them 
what he himself was. Fomgfit fierce man¬ 
ner of his in commaud, ancHlexorableness in 
punishing, when his men beflfcne used not to 
do amiss or disobey, was felt to be whole¬ 
some and advantageous, as well aijust, and 
his violent spirit, stern voice, and harsh as¬ 
pect, which in a little while grew familiar to 
them, they esteemed terrible not to them¬ 
selves, but only to their enemies. But his 
uprightness in judging more especially pleas¬ 
ed the soldiers, one'remarkable instance of 
which is as follows. One Cuius I.usius, his 
own nephew, had a command under him in 
the army, a man not in other respects of bad 
character, but shamefully licentious with 
young men. He had one young man- under 
his command called Trebonius, with whom 
notwithstanding many solicitations he could 
never prevail. At length one night, he sent 
a messenger for him, and Trebonius came, 
as. it was not lawful for him to refuse when 
he was sent for, and being brought into his 
tent, when Lusius begun to use violence with 
him, he drew his sword and ran him through. 
This was done whilst Marius was absent. 
When he returned, he appointed Trebonius 
a time for his trial, where, whilst many ac¬ 
cused him, and not any one appeared in his 
defence, he himself boldly related the whole 
matter, and brought witness of his previous 
conduct to Lusius, who had frequently offer¬ 
ed him considerable presents. Marius, ad¬ 
miring his conduct and much pleased, com¬ 
manded the garland, the usual Roman re¬ 
ward of valor, to be brought, and himself 
crowned Trebonius with it, as having per¬ 
formed an excellent action, at a time that 
very much wanted such good examples. 

This being told at Rome, proved no 
small help to Marius towards his third cotv 
sulship ; to which also conduced the expect¬ 
ation of tile barbarians at tile summer season, 
the people being unwilling to trust their 
fortunes with any other general but him. 
However, tlie'r arrival was not so early as 
was imagined, and the time of Marius’s con¬ 
sulship was again expired. The election 
coming on, and his colleague being dead, he 
left the command of the army to Manius 
Aquilius, and hastened to Rome, where, 
several eminent persons being candidates for 
the consulship, Lucius Saturninus, who mors 
than any of the other tribunes swayed the 
populace, and of whom Marius himself was 
very observant, exerted his eloquence with 
the people, advising them to choose Marius 
consul. He playing the modest part, and 
professing to decline the office, Saturninus 
called him traitor to his country, if, in such 
apparent danger he would avoid command. 
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And though it was not difficult to discover 
that he was merely helping Marius in put¬ 
ting this pretence upon the people, yet, con¬ 
sidering that the present juncture much re¬ 
quired his skill, and his good fortune too, 
they voted him the fourth time consul, and 
made Catulus Lutatius his colleague, a man 
very much esteemed by the nobility, and not 
unagreeable to the commons. 

Marius, having notice of the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach, with all expedition passed the Alps, 
and pitching his camp by the river Rhone, 
took care first for plentiful supplies of vict¬ 
uals ; lest at any time he should be forced 
to fight at a disadvantage for want of neces¬ 
saries. The carriage of provision for the 
army from the sea, which was formerly long 
and expensive, he made speedy and easy. 
For the mouth of the Rhone, by the influx 
of the sea, being barred and almost filled up 
with sand and mud mixed with clay, the pas¬ 
sage there became narrow, difficult, and dan¬ 
gerous for the ships that brought their pro¬ 
visions.. Hither, therefore, bringing his 
army, then at leisure, he drew a great trench; 
and by turning the course of a great part of 
the river, brought it to a convenient point 
on the shore where the water was deep 
enough to receive ships of considerable bur¬ 
den, and where there was a calm and easy 
opening to the sea. And this still retains 
the name it took from him. 

The enemy dividing themselves into two 
parts, the Cimbri arranged to go against Ca- 
tulus higher up through the country of the 
Norici, and to force that passage; the Teut- 
ones and Ambrones to march against Marius 
by the sea-side through Liguria. The Cimbri 
were a considerable time in doing their part. 
But the Teutones and Ambrones with all ex¬ 
pedition passing over the interjacent country, 
soon came in sight, in numbers beyond belief, 
of a terrible aspect, and uttering strange cries 
and shouts. Taking up a great part of the 
plain with their camp, they challenged Ma¬ 
rius to battle ; he seemed to take no notice of 
them, but kept his soldiers within their forti¬ 
fication, and sharply reprehended those that 
were too forward and eager to show their 
courage, and who, out of passion, would 
needs be fighting, calling them traitors to 
their country, and telling them they were not 
now to think of the glory of triumphs and 
trophies, but rather how they might repel 
Buch an impetuous tempest of war, and save 
Italy. 

Thus Ke discoursed privately with his officers 
and equals, but placed the soldiers by turns 
upon the bulwarks'to survey the enemy, and 
so made them familiar with their shape and 
voice, which were indeed altogether extrava¬ 
gant and barbarous, and he caused them to 
observe their arms, and the way of using 
them, so that in a little time what at first 
appeared terrible to their apprehensions, 
■by often viewing, became familiar. For he 


very rationally supposed, that the strain 
ness of things often makes them seem f, 
mjdable when they are not so ; and that 
our better acquaintance, even things whi, 
are really terrible, lose much of their fri q 
fulness. This daily converse not onlv\ 
minished some of the soldierS’ fears, b 
their indignation warmed and inflamed tlu 
courage, when they heard the threats and ; 
supportable insolence of their enemies ; wi 
not only plundered and depopulated all t] 
country round, but would even contemptuou 
ly and confidently attack the ramparts. 

Complaints of the soldiers now began 
come to Marius’s ears. “ What effeminac 
does Marius see in us, that he should tin 
like women lock us up from encounterin 
our enemies? Come on, let us show ou 
selves men, and ask him if he expects othei 
to fight for Italy ; and means merely to en 
ploy us in servile offices, when he would di 
trenches, cleanse places of mud and dir 
and turn the course of the rivers? It was t 
do such works as these, it seems, that li 
gave us all our long training ; he will retan 
home, and boast of these great performance 
of his consulships to the people. Hoes th 
defeat of Carbo and Ca;pio, who were van 
quished by the enemy, affright him? Sure 
ly they were much inferior to Marius both ii 
glory and valor, and commanded a mucl 
weaker army: at the worst, it is better to tn 
in action, though we suffer for it like them 
than to sit idle spectators of the destructioi: 
of our allies and companions.” Marius, not 
a little pleased to hear this, gently appeased 
them, pretending that he did not distrust 
their valor, but that he took his measures as 
to the time and place of victory from some 
certain oracles. 

And,in fact,he used solemnly to carry about 
in a litter, a Syrian woman, called Martha, 
a supposed prophetess, and to do sacrifice 
by her directions. She had formerly been 
driven away by the senate, to whom she ad¬ 
dressed herself, offering to inform them 
about these affairs, and to foretell future 
events : and after this betook herself to the 
women, and gave them proofs of her skill, 
especially Marius’s wife, at whose feet she 
sat when she was viewing a contest of glad¬ 
iators, and correctly foretold which of them 
should overcome. She was for this and the 
like predietings sent by her to Marius and 
the army, where she was very much looked 
up to, and, for the most part, carried about 
in a litter. When she went to sacrifice, she 
wore a purple robe lined and buckled up, 
and had in her hand a little spear trimmed 
with ribbons and garlands. This theatrical 
show made many question, whether Marius 
really gave liny credit to her himself, or only 
played the counterfeit, when he showed her 
publicly, to impose upon the soldiers. 

What, however, Alexander the Myndian 
relates about the vultures, does really de- 
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serve admiration ; that always before Ma 
rim’s victories there appeared two of them 
and accompanied the army, ■ which were 
known by their brazen collars, (the soldiers 
having caught them and put these about 
their necks, and so let them go, from which 
time they in a manner knew and saluted the 
soldiers,) and whenever these ( appeared in 
their marches, they used to rejoice at it, and 
thought •themselves sure of some success. 
Of the many other prodigies that then were 
taken notice of, the greater part were but of 
the ordinary stamp ; it was, however, report¬ 
ed that at Ameria and Tuder, two cities in 
Italy, there were seen at nights in the sky 
flaming darts and shields, now waved about 
and then again clashing against one another 
all in accordance with the postures and mo¬ 
tions soldiers use in fighting ; that at length 
one party retreating, and the other pursuing, 
they all disappeared westward. Much about 
the same time came Bataces, one of Cybele’s 
priests, from Pessinus, and reported how 
the goddess had declared to him out of her 
oracle, that the Romans should obtain the 
victory. The senate giving credit to him, 
and voting the goddess a temple to be built 
in hopes of the victory, Aulus Pompeius, a 
tribune, prevented Bataces, when he would 
have gone and told the people this same 
story, calling him impostor, and ignoinini- 
ously pulling him off the hustings ; which 
action in the end was the main thing that 
gained credit for the man’s story, for Aulus 
l |a d scarce dissolved the assembly, and re¬ 
turned home, when a violent fever seized 
I'im, and it was matter of universal remark, 
ind in everybody’s mouth, that he died with¬ 
in a week after. 

Now the Teutones, whilst Marius lay quiet, 
ventured to attack his camp ; from whence, 
jovvever, being encountered with showers of 
arts, and losing several of their men, they 
.' ™iined to march forward, hoping to 
each the other side of the Alps without op- 

si mu, and, packing up their baggage, 
assed securely by the Roman camp, where 
... .‘jess of their number was especially 
1 b y the long time they took in 

■out; Ina n' 1 ’ ^°. r they were said to be six days 
tic.,! 1 :”* y S ? in S °n in passing Marius’s for- 

r. -vil'i,, ’ f le 7 m arched pretty near, and 
m ml ' V as ' Je “ the Romans if they would 
for 1 co, nmands by them to their wives, 

s, ,„n ;,«‘ Y t) W0U <1 "bortly be with them. As 

little ,!i„* le ^ wu , re passed and had gone on a 
ami “bead, Marius began to move, 

eamninv at his leisure, always en- 

eboosincr 801,10 8ma11 distance from them ; 
f,,rtifvi,,„ ,t° 8tr ong positions, and carefully 
safety^ S,them, that he might quarter with 
to the dWo 8 tnarched till they came 

"'hence' it n, ca hed Sextilius’s Waters, from 
amidst the a? ^ ut a abort way before being 
self in P 8 ’ 1 “<1 here Marius put him- 

° readu, ess for the encounter. 


He chose a place for his camp of consider¬ 
able strength, but where there was a scarcity 
of water; designing, it is said, by this 
means, also, to put an edge on his soldiers’ 
courage ; and when several were not a little 
distressed, and complained of thirst, point¬ 
ing to a river that ran near the enemy's 
camp : “ There,” said he, “you may have 
drink; if you will buy it with your blood.” 
“Why, then,”.replied they, “do you not 
lead us to them, before our blood is dried up 
in us?” He answered, in a softer tone, 
“ let us first fortify our camp,” and the sol¬ 
diers, though not without repining, proceed¬ 
ed to obey. Now a great company of their 
boys and camp followers, having neither 
drink for themselves nor for their horses, 
went down to that river ; some taking axes 
and hatchets, and some, too, swords and 
darts with their pitchers, resolving to have 
water though they fought for it. These 
were first encountered by a small party of the 
enemies ; for most of them had just finished 
bathing, and were eating and drinking, and 
several were still bathing, the country there¬ 
abouts abounding in hot springs ; so that 
the Romans partly tell upon them whilst 
they were enjoying themselves, and occupied 
with the novel sights and pleasantness of 
the place. Upon hearing the shouts, greater 
numbers still joining in the light, it was not 
a little difficult for Marius to contain his sol¬ 
diers, who were afraid of losing the camp- 
servants ; and the more warlike part of tlio 
enemies, who had overthrown Manlius and 
Cicpio, (they were called Ambroncs, and 
were in number, one with another, above 
thirty thousand,) taking the alarm, leaped 
up and hurried to arms. 

These, though they had just been gorging 
themselves with food, and were excited and 
disordered with drink, nevertheless did not 
advance with an unruly step, or in mere sense¬ 
less fury, nor were their shouts mere inartic¬ 
ulate cries; but clashing their arms in concert 
and keeping time as they leapt and hounded 
onward, they continually repeated their own 
name, “Ambroncs!” cither to encourage 
one another, or to strike the greater terror 
into their enemies. Of all the Italians in 
Marius’s army, the Ligurians were the first 
that charged; and when they caught the 
word of the enemy’s confused shout, they, 
too, returned the same, as it was an ancient 
name also in their country, the Ligurians al- t 
ways using it when speaking of their descent. 
This acclamation, bandied from one army to 
the other before they joined, served to rouse 
and heighten their fury, while the men on 
either side strove, with all possible vehem¬ 
ence, the one to Overshout the other. 

The river disordered the Ambrones ; be¬ 
fore they could draw up all their army on 
the other side of it, the Ligurians presently 
fell upon the van, and began to charge them 
hand to hand. The Romans, too, coming to 
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their assistance, and from the higher ground 
pouring upon the enemy, forcibly repelled 
them, and the'most of them, (one thrust¬ 
ing another into the river) were there 
slain, and filled it with their blood and 
dead bodies. Those that got safe over, 
not daring to make head, were slain by 
the Romans, as they fled to their camp and 
wagons j where the" women meeting* them 
with swords and hatchets, and making a 
hideous outcry, set upon those that fled as 
well as those that pursued,the one as traitors, 
the other as enemies ; and mixing them T 
selves with the combatants, with their bare 
arms pulling away the Romans’ shields, and 
laying hold on their swords, endured the 
wounds and slashing of their bodies to the 
very last, with undaunted resolution. Thus 
the battle seems to have happened at that 
river rather by accident than by the design 
of the general. 

After the Romans were retired from the 
great slaughter of the Ambrones, night came 
on ; but the army was not indulged, as was the 
usual custom, with songs of victory, drinking 
in their tents, and mutual entertainments, 
and (what is most welcome to soldiers after 
shccessful fighting) quiet sleep, but they 
passed that night, above all others, in fears 
and alarm. For their camp was without 
either rampart or palisade, and there remain¬ 
ed thousands upon thousands of their enemies 
yet unconquered ; to whom were. joined as 
many of' the Ambrones as escaped. There 
were heard from these, all through the night, 
wild bewailings, nothing like the sighs and 
groans of men, but a sort of wild beastlike 
howling and cursing joined with threats and 
lamentations rising from the vast multitude, 
and echoed among the neighboring hills and 
hollow banks of the river. The whole plain 
was filled with hideous noise, insomuch that 
the Romans were not a little afraid, and 
Marius himself was apprehensive of a con¬ 
fused tumultuous night engagement. But the 
enemy did not stir either this night or the 
next day, but were employed in disposing and 
drawing themselves up to the greatest advan¬ 
tage. 

Of this occasion Marius made good use ; 
for there were beyond the enemies some 
wooded ascents and deep valleys thickly set 
with trees, whither he sent Claudius Mar- 
cellus, secretly, with three thousand regular 
Soldiers, giving him orders to post them 
in ambush there, and show themselves at the 
rear of the enemies, when the fight was 
begum The others, refreshed with victuals 
and sleep, as soon as it was day he drew up 
.before the camp, and commanded the horse 
to sally out into the .plain,' at the sight of 
which the Teutones could not contain them¬ 
selves till the Romans should come down and 
fight ttltem on equal terms, but hastily arm¬ 
ing themselves, charged in their fury up the 
hill-side. Marius, sending officers to all parts, 


commanded his men to stand still and ke 
their ground ; when they came within reac? 
to throw their javelins, then use their sword' 
and, joining their shields, force them back^ 
pointing out to them that the steepness of 
the ground would render the enemy’s blows 
inefficient, nor could their shields be kept 
close together, the inequality of the ground 
hindering the stability of their footing. 

This counsel he gave them, and.was the 
first that followed it ; for he was inferior to 
none in the use of his body, and far excelled 
all in resolution. The Romans accordingly 
stood for their approach, and, checking them 
in their advance upwards, forced them little 
by little to give way and yield down the hill, 
and here, on the level ground, no sooner had 
the Ambrones begun to restore their van into 
a posture of resistance, but they found their 
rear disordered. For Marcellus had not la 
slip the opportunity ; but as soon as the shout 
was raised among the Romans on the hills, 
he, setting his men in motion, fell in upon 
the enemy behind, at full speed, and with 
loud cries, and routed those nearest him, and 
they, breaking the ranks of those that were 
before them, filled the whole army with con¬ 
fusion. They made no long resistance after 
they were thus broke in upon, but having lost 
all order, fled. 

The Romans, pursuing them, slew and 
took prisoners above one hundred thousand, 
and possessing themselves of their spoil, 
tents, and carriages, voted all that was not 
purloined to Marius’s share, which, though 
so magnificent a present, yet was generally 
thought less than his conduct deserved in so 
great a danger. Other authors give a differ¬ 
ent account, both about the division of the i 
plunder and .the number of the slaih. They 
say, however, that the inhabitants of Massilia 
made fences round their vineyards with die 
bones, and that the ground, enriched by the 
moisture of the putrified bodies, (which soak¬ 
ed in with the rain of the following winter.) 
yielded at the season a prodigious crop, and 
fully justified Archilochus, who said, that 
the fallows thus are fattened. It is an obser¬ 
vation, also, that extraordinary rains pretty 
generally fajl after great battles ; whether 
it be that some divine power thus washes anti 
cleanses the polluted earth with showers from 
above, or that moist and heavy evaporations, 
steaming forth from the blood and corrup¬ 
tion , thicken the air, which naturally is sub¬ 
ject to alteration from the smallest causes- 

After the battle, Marius chose out fro™ 
amongst the barbarians’ spoils and arms, 
those that were whole and handsome, a ” 
that would make the greatest show in 
triumphs the rest he neaped upon a 
pile, and offered a very splendid sacriWj* 
Whilst the army stood round about with the 
arms and garlands, himself attired (as 
fashion is on suph occasions) in the pu r P. 
bordered robe, and taking a lighted torch, an 
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with both hands lifting it up towards heaven, that the disgrace should fall upon himself 
he was then going to put it to the pile, when than upon his country, and that they should 
some friends were espied with all haste com- not seem to fly, but, followirig their captain, 
■ me towards him on horseback. Upon which to make a retreat. The barbarians assaulted 
everyone remained in silence and expectation, and took the fortress on the other side the 
They, upon their coming up, leapt off and Adige ; where much admiringthe few Romans 
saluted Marius, bringing him the news of his there left, who had shown extreme courage, 
fifth consulship, and delivered him letters to and had fought worthily of their country, 
that effect. This gave the addition of no they dismissed them upon terras, swearing 
small jfly to the solemnity ; and while the them upon their brazen bull, which was 
soldiers clashed their arms and shouted, the afterwards taken in the battle, and oarried, 
officers again crowned Marius with a laurel- they say, to Catulus’s house, as the chief 
wreath, and he thus set fire to the pile, and trophy of victory. 

finished his sacrifice. Thus falling in upon the country destitute 

But whatever it be, which interferes to of defence, they wasted it on all sides, 
prevent the enjoyment of prosperity ever be- Marius was presently sent for to the city; 
ing pure and sincere, and still diversifies hu- where, when he arrived, every one suppos- 
mau affairs with the mixture of good and bad, ing he would triumph, the senate, too, unan- 
whetlier fortune or divine displeasure, or iniously voting it, he himself did not think it 
the necessity of the nature of things, within convenient ; whether that he were not will- 
a few days Marius received an account of his ing to deprive his soldiers and officers of their 
colleague, Catulus, which as a cloud in se- share of the glory, or that to encourage the 
renity and calm, terrified Rome with the ap- people in this juncture, he would leave the 
prehension of another imminent storm. Cat- honor due to his past victory on trust, as it 
ulus, who marched against the Cimbri, des- were, in the hands of the city and its future 
pairing of being able to defend the passes of fortune ; deferring it now, to receive it after- 
tile Alps, lest, being compelled to divide his wards with the greater splendor. Having 
forces into several parties, he should weaken left such orders as the occasion required, he 
himself, descended again into Italy, and post- hastened to Catulus, whose drooping spirits 
ed his army behind the river Adige; where he much raised, and sent for his own army 
he occupied the passages with strong fortifi- from Gaul: and as soon aH it came, passing 
cations on both sides the river, and made a the river I’o, he endeavored to keep tne bar- 
bridge, that so he might cross to the assistance barians out of that part of Italy which lies 
of his men on the other side, if so be the en- south of it. 

emy, having forced their way through the They professed they were in expectation 
mountain passes, should storm the fortresses, of the Teutones, and, saying thoy wondered 
The barbarians, however, came on with such they were so long in coming, deferred the . 
insolence and contempt of their enemies, that the battle ; either that they were really igno- 
to show their strength and courage, rather rant of their defeat, or were willing to seem 
than out of any necessity, they went naked so. For they certainly much maltreated those 
in the showers of snow, and through the ice that brought them such news, and, sending 
and deep snow climbed up to the tops of the to Marius, required some part of the country 
hills, and from thence, placing their broad for themselves and their brethren, and cities 
shields under their bodies, let themselves fit for them to inhabit. When Marius in- 
slide from the precipices along their vast slip- quired of the ambassadors who their brethren 
pry were, upon their saying, the Teutones, all that 

VV hen they had pitched their camp at a little were present began to laugh: and Marius 
distance from the river, and surveyed the scoffingly answered them, “Do not trouble 
passage, they began to pile it up, giant-like, yourselves for your brethren, for we have al- 
tearmg down the neighboring hills ; and ready provided lands for them, which they 
brought trees pulled up the roots, and heaps shall possess forever.” The ambassadors, 
t earth to the river, damming up its course ; understanding the mockery, broke iyto in- 
roii 8 reat - heavy materials which they suits, and threatened that the Cimbri would 

tl , .^ own l he stream and dashed against make him pay for this, and the Teutones, too, 

•e ondge, they forced away the beams which when they came. “They are not far ofl^” 

I>ported it ; m consequence of which the replied Marius, “ and it will be unkindly dona 
P art of the Roman soldiers, much of you to go away before greeting your breth- 
II *' f, kft the large camp and fled, ren.” Saving so, ho commanded the kings 
Catulus showed himself a generous and of the Teutones to be brought out, as they 
peont u ? ra '’ V 1 preferring the glory of his were, in chains ; for they were taken by tl\a 
people before his own ; for when h^could net Sequani among the. Alps, before they could 
*„1 * ll , w ith his soldiers to stafid to their make their escape. This was no sooner made 
J™ 1 “it saw how they all deserted them, known to the Cimbri, hut they with all ex¬ 
tra , n \ mand ®d his own standard to be taken pedition came against Marius, wh#then lay 
fi«L to the foremost of those that still and guarded his camp. _ 

ne led them forward, choosing rather It is said, that against this battle, Marias 
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first altered the construction of the Roman 
javelins. For before, at the place where the 
wood was joined to the irop, it was made 
fast with two iron pins; but now Marius let 
one of them alone as it was, and pulling out 
the other, put a weak wooden peg in its 

S lace, thus contriving, that when it was 
riven into the enemy’s shield, it should not 
stand right out, but the wooden peg break¬ 
ing, the iron should bend, and so the javelin 
should hold fast by its crooked point, and 
drag. Bceorix, king of the Cimbri, came 
with a small party of horse to the Roman 
camp, and challenged Marius to appoint the 
time and place, where they might meet arid 
fight for the country. Marius answered, 
that the Romans never consulted their 
enemies when to fight; however, he would 
gratify the Cimbri so far; and so they fixed 
upon the third day after, and for the place, 
the plain near Vercellfe, which was conven¬ 
ient enough for the Roman horse, and af¬ 
forded room for the enemy to display their 
numbers. 

They observed the time appointed, and 
drew out their forces against each other. 
Catulus commanded twenty thousand three 
hundred, and Marius thirty-two thousand, 
who were placed in the two wings, leaving 
Catulus the centre. Sylla, who was present 
at the fight, gives this account; saying, also, 
that Marius drew up his army in this order, 
because he expected that the armies would 
meet on the wings, since it generally happens 
that in such extensive fronts the centre falls 
back, and thus he would have the whole 
victory to himself and his soldiers, and 
Catulus would not be even engaged. They 
tell us, also, that Catulus himself alleged 
this in vindication of his honor, accusing, in 
various ways, the enviousness of Marius. 
The infantry of the Cimbri marched quietly 
out of their fortifications, having their flanks 
equal to their front ; every side of the army 
taking up thirty furlongs. Their horse, 
that were in number fifteen thousand, made 
a very splendid appearance. They wore 
helmets, made to resemble the heads and jaws 
of wild beasts, and other strange shapes, and 
heightening these with plumes of feathers, 
they made themselves appear taller than they 
were. .They had breastplates of iron, and 
white glittering shields ; and for their offen¬ 
sive arms, every one had two darts, and 
wljen they came hand to hand, they used 
large and heavy swords. 

The cavalry did not fall directly upon the 
front of the Romans, but, turning to the 
righ|,'they endeavored to draw them on in 
that direction by little and little, so as to 
get them’between themselves and their in¬ 
fantry, who were placed in the left wing. 
The Roman commanders soon perceived the 
design, bttt could not contain the soldiers; 
for one happening to shout out that the 
enemy fled, they Ml rushed to pursue thegi, 


while the whqle barbarian foot came on 
moving like a great ocean. Here Marius 
having washed his hands, and lifting them ut 
towards heaven, vowed an hecatomb to the 
gods; and Catulus, too, in the same posture 
solemnly promised to consecrate a temple ti¬ 
the “ Fortune of that day.” They say, too, 
that Marius, having the victim showed tc 
him as he was sacrificing, cried out with a 
loud voice, “ the victory is mine.” 

However, in the engagement, according to 
the accounts of Sylla and his friends, Marius 
met with what might be called a mark of 
divine displeasure. For a great dust being 
raised, which (as it might very probably 
happen) almost covered both the armies, he, 
leading on his forces to the pursuit, missed 
the enemy, and having passed by their array, 
moved, for a good space, up and down the 
field ; meanwhile the enemy, by chance, en- 
aged with Catulus, and the heat of the 
attle was chiefly with him aud his men, 
among whom Sylla says he was; adding, 
that the Romans had great advantage of the 
heat and sun that shone in the faces of the 
Cimbri. For they, well able to endure cold, 
and having been bred up, (as we observed 
before,) in cold and shady countries, were 
overcome with the excessive heat; they 
sweated extremely, and were much out of 
breath, being forced to hold their shields 
before their faces; for the battle was fought 
not long after the summer solstice, or as the 
Romans reckon, upon the third day before 
the new moon of the month now called 
August, and then Sextilis. The dust, too, 
gave the Romans no small addition to their 
courage, inasmuch as it hid the enemy. 
For afar off they could not discover their 
number; but ewry one advancing to encoun¬ 
ter those that were nearest to them, they 
came to fight hand to hand, before the sight 
of so vast a multitude had struck terror into 
them. They were so much used to labor, 
and so.well exercised, that in all the heat 
and toil of the encounter, not one of them 
was observed either to sweat, or to be out of 
breath; so much so, that Catulus himself, 
they say, recorded it in commendation pf his 
soldiers. 

Here the greatest part and most valiant of 
the enemies were cut in pieces; for those 
that fought in the front, that they might not 
break their ranks, were fast tied to one 
another, with long chains put through their 
belts. But as they pursued those that fled 
to their camp, they witnessed a most fearful 
tragedy; the women, standing in black 
clothes on their wagons, slew all that fled, 
some their husbands, some their brethren, 
others their fathers ; and strangling their 
little children with their own hands, threw 
them under the wheels, and the feet of the 
cattle, and then killed themselves. They 
tell of one who hung herself from the end of 
the pole of a wagon, with her children tied 
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dangling at her heels. The men, for want 
of trees, tied themselves, some to the horns 
of the oxen, others by the neck to their legs, 
that so pricking them on, by the starting 
and springing of the beasts, they might be 
torn and trodden to pieces. Yet for all they 
thus massacred themselves, above sixty 
thousand were taken prisoners, and those 
that wpre slain were said to be twice as 


The ordinary plunder was taken by Ma¬ 
rius's soldiers, but the other spoils, as en¬ 
signs, trumpets, and the like, they say, were 
brought to Catulus’s camp; which lie used 
for the best argument that the victory was 
obtained by himself and his army. Some 
dissensions arising, as was natural, among 
the soldiers, the deputies from Parma being 
then present, were made judges of the con¬ 
troversy; whom Catulus’s men carried about 
among their slain enemies, and manifestly 
showed them that they were slain by their 
javelins, which were known by the inscrip¬ 
tions, having Catulus’s name cut in the 
wood. Nevertheless, the whole glory of the 
action was ascribed to Marius, on account 
of his former victory, and under color of his 
present authority; the populace more espe¬ 
cially styling him the third founder of their 
city, as having diverted a danger no less 
threatening than was that when the Gauls 
sacked Home; and every one, in their feasts 
and rejoicings at home with their wives and 
children, made offerings and libations in 
honor of “ 'l'he Gods and Marius and 
would have had him solely have the honor 
of both the triumphs. However, he did not 
do so, but triumphed together with Catulus, 
being desirous to show his moderation even 
in such great circumstances of good fortune; 
besides, he was not a little afraid of the 
soldiers in Catulus’s army, lest, if he should 
wholly bereave their general of the honor, 
they should endeavor to hinder him of his 
triumph. 

M a ««» was now in his fifth consulship, 
and he sued for his sixth in such a manner 
as never any man before him had done, 
even for his first; he courted the people’s 
javor and ingratiated himself with the mul¬ 
titude by every sort of complaisance ; not 
only derogating from the state and dignity 
ot his office, but also belying his own charac- 
ver, by attempting to seem popular and 
obliging for which nature had never de- 
- j ?• riis passion for distinction 
.. ’ ln deed, they say, make him exceedingly 
m , a P.y political matters, or in con- 
d=T,„l n ? Piririic assemblies; and that un¬ 
in k P re 8 e P ce of mind he always showed 
whjf u . a 6 a in»t the enemy, forsook him 
easily 40 address the people; he was 

tinn “y most ordinary commenda- 

u, -_° r dispraise. It is told of him, that 
citv*? at on ® given the freedom of the 

j w one'thousand men of Camerinum 
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who had behaved valiantly in this war, and 
this seeming to be illegally done, upon some 
one or other calling him to an account for it, 
he answered, that the law spoke too softly 
to be heard in such a noise of war ; yet he 
himself appeared to be more disconcerted 
and overcome by the clamor made in the 
assemblies. The need they had of him in 
time of war procured him power and dignity: 
but in civil affairs, when he despaired ox 
getting the first place, he was forced to be¬ 
take himself to the favor of the people, never 
caring to be a good man, so that he were but 
a great one. 

He thus became very odious to all the no¬ 
bility ; and above all, he feared Metellus, who 
had been so ungratefully used by him, and 
whose true virtue made him naturally an ene¬ 
my to those that sought influence wjth the 
people,not by the honorable course, but by sub¬ 
servience and complaisance. Marius,therefore 
endeavored to banish him from the city, and 
for this purjiose he contracted a close alli¬ 
ance with Glaucia and Saturn inus, a couple 
of daring fellows, who had the great mass 
of the indigent and seditious multitude at 
their control ; and by their assistance he en¬ 
acted various laws, and bringing the soldiers, 
also, to attend the assembly, he was enabled 
to overpower Metellus. And as ltutilius re¬ 
lates, (in all other respects a fair and faith¬ 
ful authority, but indeed, privately an ene¬ 
my to Marius,) he obtained his sixth consul¬ 
ship by distributing vast sums of money 
among the tribes, and by this bribery kept 
out Metellus, and had Valerius Flaccus 
given him as his instrument, rather than 
his colleague, in the consulship. The peo¬ 
ple had never before bestowed so many con¬ 
sulships on any one man, except on Valerius 
Corvinus only, and he, too, they say, was 
forty-five years between his first and last; 
but Marius, from his first, ran through five 
more, with one current of good fortune. 

In the last, especially, ho contracted a 
great deal of hatred, by committing several 
gross misdemeanors in compliance with the 
desires of Saturninus ; among which was the 
murder of Nonius, who Saturninus slew, be¬ 
cause he stood in competition with him for 
the tribuneship. And when, afterwards, 
Saturninus, on becoming tribune, brought 
forward his law for the division of lands, 
with a clause enacting that the senate should 
publicly swear to confirm whatever the peo¬ 
ple should vote, and not to oppose them in 
any thing, Marius, in the senate, cunningly 
feigned to be against this provision, ana 
said that he would not tako any such oath, 
nor would any man, he thought,, who waa 
wise ; for if there were no ill design'in the 
law, still it would be an affront to the sen¬ 
ate, to be compelled to give their approba¬ 
tion, and not to do it willingly and upon per¬ 
suasion. This he said, not that it was agree¬ 
able to his own sentiments, * bat that he 
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might entrapMetellus beyond any possibility 
o| escape. For Marius, in whoge ideas vir¬ 
tue ana capacity consisted largely in deceit, 
made very little account of what he had 
openly professed to the senate ; and know¬ 
ing that Metellua was one of a fixed resolu- 
sion, and, as Pindar has it, esteemed “ Truth 
the first principle of heroic virtue,” he hoped 
to ensnare him into a declaration before 
the senate, and on his refusing, as he was 
sure to do, afterwards to take the oath, he 
expected to bring him into such odium with 
the people, as should never be wiped off. 
The design succeeded to his wish. As soon 
as Metellua had declared that he would not 
swear to it, the senate adjourned. A few 
days after, on Saturninus citing the sena¬ 
tors to make their appearance, and take the 
oath before the people, Marius stepped forth, 
amidst a profound silence, every one being 
intent to hear him, and bidding farewell to 
those fine speeches he had before made in 
the senate, said, that his back was not so 
broad that he should think himself bound, 
once for all, by any opinion once given on 
so important a matter ; he would willingly 
swear and submit to the law, if so be it were 
one, a proviso which he added as a mere 
cover for his effrontery. The people, in 
great joy at his taking the oath, loudly clap¬ 
ped and applauded him, while the nobility 
stood by ashamed and vexed at his incon¬ 
stancy ; but they submitted out of fear of 
the people, and all in order took the oath, 
till it came to Metellus’s turn. But he, 
though his friends begged and entreated 
him to take it, and not to plunge himself 
irrecoverably into the penalties which Sa¬ 
turninus had provided for those that should 
refuse it, would not flinch from his resolu¬ 
tion, nor swear ; but, according to his fixed 
custom, being ready to suffer any thing 
rather than do a base, unworthy action, he 
left the forum, telling those that were with 
him, that to do a wrong thing is base, and to 
do well where there is no danger, common ; 
the good man’s characteristic is to do so, 
where there is danger. 

Hereupon Saturninus put it to the vote, 
that the consuls should place Metellus under 
their interdict, and forbid him fire, water, 
and lodging. There were enough, too, of 
the basest of people ready to kill him. Never¬ 
theless, when many of the better sort were 
extremely concerned, and gathered about 
Metellus, he would not suffer them to raise 
a sedition upon his account, but with this 
calm, reflection left the city, “Either when 
the posture of affairs is mended and the 
people repent, I shall be recalled, or if things 
remain in their present condition, it will be 
best to be absent.” But what great favor 
and honor Metellus received in his. banish¬ 
ment, and in what manner he spent his time 
at Rhodes, in philosophy , will be more fitly 
our subject, when we write his life. 


Marius, inTeturn for this piece of service 
was forced to connive at .Saturninus, now p ro j 
ceeding to the very height of insolence and 
violence, and was, without knowing it, the 
instrument of mischief beyond endurance, 
the only course of which was through oat 
rages and massacres to tyranny and the sub- 
version of the government. Standing ; n 
some awe of the nobility, and, at tfye same 
time, eager to court the commonalty, he was 
guilty of a most mean and dishonest action. 
When some of the great men came to him 
at night to stir him up against Saturninus, 
at the other door, unknown to them, he let 
him in ; then making the same pretence of 
some disorder of body to both, he ran from 
one party to the other, and staying at one 
time with them and another with him,he insti¬ 
gated and exasperated them one against 
another. At length when the senate and 
equestrian order concerted measures to¬ 
gether, and openly manifested their resent¬ 
ment, he did bring his soldiers into the forum, 
and driving the insurgents into the capital, 
and then cuttiagoff the conduits, forced them 
to surrender by want of water. They, in 
this distress, addressing themselves to him, 
surrendered, as it is termed on the public 
faith. He did his utmost to save their lives, 
but so wholly in vain, that when they came 
down into the forum, they were all basely 
murdered. Thus he had made himself 
equally odious both to the nobility and com¬ 
mons, and when the time was come to create 
censors, though he was the most obvious 
man, yet he did not petition for it; but fear¬ 
ing the disgrace of being repulsed, permitted 
others, his inferiors, to be elected, though he 
pleased himself by giving out, that lie was 
not willing to disoblige too many by under¬ 
taking a severe inspection into their lives and 
conduct. 

There was now an edict preferred to recall 
Metellus from banishment ; this he vigor¬ 
ously, but in vain, opposed both by word 
and deed, and was at length obliged to de¬ 
sist. The people unanimously voted for it; 
and he, not able to endure the sight of Me¬ 
tellus’s return, made a voyage to Cappadocia 
and Galatia ; giving out that he had to per¬ 
form the sacrifices, which he had vowerl to 
Cybele ; but actuated really by other less 
apparent reasons. For, in fact, being a 
man altogether ignorant of civil life and or¬ 
dinary politics, he received all his advance¬ 
ment from war; and supposing his power and 
glory would by little and little decrease by his 
lying quietly out of action, he was eager by 
every means to excite some new commotions, 
and hoped that by setting at variance some 
of the kings, and by exasperating Mithrid- 
ates, especially, who was then apparently 
making preparations for war, he himsell 
should be chosen general against him, and 
so furnish the city with new matter of 
triumph, and his own house with the pl un ' 
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der of Pontus, and the riches of its king, provocation. The story is told that when 
Therefore, though Mithridates entertained Publius Silo, a man of the greatest repute 
him with all imaginable attention and res- and authority among the enemies, said to 
pcot, yet he was not at all wrought upon or him, « If you are indeed a great general, 
softened by it; but-said, “O king, either AJarius, leave your camp and fight a battle,” 
endeavor to be stronger than the Romans, he replied, “ If you are o»e, make me do 
or else quietly submit to their commands.” so.” And another time, when the enemy 
With which he left Mithridates, as he indeed gave them a good opportunity of a battle, and 
had often heard the fame of the bold speak- the Romans through fear durst not charge, 
ing of the Romans, but now for the first so that both parties retreated, he called an 
time experienced it; assembly of his soldiers and said, “ It is no 

When Marius returned again to Rome, he small question whether I should call the en- 
built a house close by the forum, either, as emies, or you, the greater cowards, for 
he himself gave out, that he was not willing neither did they dare to face vour backs, nor 
his clients should be tired with going far, or you to confront theirs.” At length, profess- 
that he imagined distance was the reason mg to be worn out with the infirmity of his 
why more did not come. This, however, body, he laid down his command, 
was not so ; the real reason was, that being Afterwards, when the Italians were worst- 
inferior to others in agreeableness of conver- ed, there were several candidates . suing 
sation and the arts of political life, like a with the aid of the popular leaders, for the 
mere tool and implement of war, he was chief command in the war witli Mithridates. 
thrown aside in time of peace. Amongst Sulpicius, tribune of the people, a bold and 
all those whose brightness eclipsed his glory, confident man, contrary to everybody’s ex¬ 
ile was most incensed against Sylla, who pectation, brought forward Marius, and 
had owed his rise to the hatred which the proposed him as proconsul and general in 
nobility bore Marius ; and had made his dis- that war. The people were divided ; some 
agreement with him the one principle of his were on Marius’s side, others voted for Syl- 
political life. When Bocchus, king of Xu- la, and jeeringly bade Marius go to his baths 
midia, who was styled the associate of the at Baim, to cure his body, worn out, as him- 
Romans, dedicated some figures of Victory self confessed, with age and catarrhs, 
in the Capitol, and with them a represent,!- Marius had, indeed, there, about Misenum, 
tion in gold, of himself delivering Jugurtha a villa more effeminately and luxuriously 
to Sylla, Marius upon this was almost di8- furnished than seemed to become one that 
tracted with rage and ambition, as though had seen service in so many and great wars 
Sylla had arrogated this honor to himself, and expeditions. This same house Cornelia 
and endeavored forcibly to pull down these bought for seventy-five thousand drachmas, 
presents ; Sylla, on the other side, as vigor- and not long after Lucius Lucullus, for two 
ously resisted him ; but the Social War then million five hundred thousand ; so rapid and 
on a sudden threatening the city, put a stop so great was the growth ot Roman sump- 
to this sedition, when just ready to break tuousity. Yet, in spite of all this, out of a 
out. For the most warlike and best-peopled mere boyish passion for distinction, affect- 
countries of all Italy formed a confederacy ing to shake off his age and weakness, ho 
together against Rome, and were within a went down daily to the Campus Martius, and 
little of subverting the empire ; as they were exercising himself with the youth, showed 
indeed strong, not only in their weapons and himself still nimble in his armor, and expert 
the valor of their soldiers, but stood nearly in riding ; though he was undoubtedly 
tTY? 1Ual *' ern ? s with the Romans, as to grown bulky in his old age, and inclining to 
he skill and daring of their commanders. excessive fatness and corpulency. 

As much glory and power as this war, so Some people were pleased with this, and 
various in its events and so uncertain as to went continually to see him competing and 
its success, conferred upon Sylla, so much it displaying himself in these exercises; but 
ok away from Marius, who was thought the better sort that saw him, pitied the cu- 
r <ly, unenterprising, and timid, whether it pidity and ambition that made one who had 
ere that his age was now quenching his risen from utter poverty to extreme wealth, 
aiTt" 6 * “ eat an d v ’S or ' (for he was above and out of nothing into greatness, unwilling 
hii ,. ve y ear ® °ld,) or that having, as he to admit any limit to his high fortune, or tc^ 
self said, some distemper that affected be content with being admired, and quietly 
aeti his body being unfit for enjoying what he had already got; why, aa 

Y ’ , did service above his strength, if he still were indigent, should he at so 

eider.m u tb ' 8 ’ be came off victor in a con- great an age leave his glory and his triumphs 
and nfa *^ e ’ wherein he slew six thous- to go into Cappadocia and the Euxine Sea, 
them 1 ' 6 and never once gave to fight Archelaus and Neoptolemns, Mithri- 

Wa _ >n y advantage over him ; and when he dates’s generals ? Marius’s pretenoes for 
he . b y the works of the enemy, this action of his seemed very ridioulous ; 

over n j ™ himself, and thongh insulted for he said he wanted to go and teach his 
« and challenged, did not yield to the son to be a general. 
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The condition of the city, which had long 
been unsound and diseased, became hopeless 
now that Marius found so opportune an in¬ 
strument for the public destruction as Sulpic- 
ius’s insolence. This man professed, in all 
other respects, to admire and imitate Saturn- 
inus; only he found fault with him for back¬ 
wardness and want of spirit in his designs, 
lbs, therefore, to avoid this fault, got six 
hundred of the equestrian order about him 
as his guard, whom he named anti-senators; 
and with these confederates he set upon the 
consuls, whilst they were at the assembly, 
and took the son of one of them, who fled 
from the forum, and slew him. Sylla, being 
hotly pursued, took refuge in Marius’s house, 
which none could suspect, by that means es¬ 
caping those that sought him, who hastily 
passed by there, and, it is said, was safely 
conveyed by Marius himself out at the other 
door, and came to the camp. Yet Sylla, in 
his memoirs, positively denies that he fled 
to Marius, saying he was carried thither to 
consult upon the matters to which Sulpicius 
would have forced him, against his will, to 
consent; that he, surrounding him with 
drawn swords, hurried him to Marius, and 
constrained him thus, till he went thence to 
the forum and removed, as they required him 
to do, the interdict on business. 

Sulpicius, having thus obtained the mas¬ 
tery, decreed the command of the army to 
Marius, who proceeded to make preparations 
for his march, and sent two tribunes to re¬ 
ceive the charge of the army from Sylla. 
Sylla hereupon exasperating his soldiers, 
who were about thirty-five thousand full¬ 
armed men, led them towards Rome. First 
falling upon the tribunes Marius had sent, 
they slew them; Marius having done as 
much for several of Sylla's friends in Rome, 
and now offering their freedom to the slaves 
on condition of their assistance in the war; 
of whom, however, they say, there were but 
three who accepted his proposal. For-some 
small time he made head against Sylla’s 
assault, but was soon overpowered and fled; 
those that were with him, as soon as he had 
escaped out of the city, were dispersed, and 
night coming on, he hastened to a country- 
house of his, called Solonium. Hence he 
sent his son to some neighboring farms of 
his father-in-law, Mucins, to provide neces¬ 
saries; he went himself to Ostia, where his 
friend Numeric had prepared him a ship, 
and hence, not staying for his son, ho took 
Vith-him his son-in-law Granius, and weigh¬ 
ted anchor. 

Young Marius, coming to Mucius’s farms, 
made his preparations; and the day break¬ 
ing, was almost discovered by the enemy. 
For there came thither a party of horse that 
suspected some such matter; but the farm 
steward, foreseeing their approach, hid Ma¬ 
rius in a cart full of beans, then yoking in 
his team and driving toward the city, met 


those that were in search of him. Marius 
thus conveyed home to his wife, took with 
him some necessaries, and came at night to 
the sea-side; where, going on board a shin 
that was bound for Africa, he went away 
thither. Marius, the father, when he had 
put to sea, with a strong gale passing along 
the coast of Italy, was in no small appreheu. 
sion of one Geminius, a great man, at Ten 
racina, and his enemy; and therefore bade 
the seamen hold off from that place. They 
were, indeed, willing to gratify him, but the 
wind now blowing in from the sea, and 
making the waves swell to a great height, 
they were afraid the ship would not be able 
to weather out the storm, and Marius, too, 
being indisposed and sea-sick, they made 
for land, and not without some difficulty 
reached the shore near Circeium. 

The storm now increasing and their vict¬ 
uals failing, they left their ship and wan¬ 
dered up and down without any certain 
purpose, simply as in great distresses people 
shun the present as the greatest evil, and 
rely upon the hopes of uncertainties. For 
the land and sea were both equally unsafe 
for them; it was dangerous to meet with 
people, and it was no less so to meet with 
none, on account of their want of necessaries. 
At length, though late, they lighted upon a 
few poor shepherds, that had not any thing 
to relieve them; but knowing Marius, ad¬ 
vised him to depart as soon as might be, 
for they had seen a little beyond that place 
a party of horse that were gone in search of 
him. Finding himself in a great straight, 
especially because those that attended him 
were not able to go further, being spent wilh 
their long fasting, for the present he turned 
aside out of the road, and hid himself in a 
thick wood, where he passed the night in 
great wretchedness. The next day, pinched 
with hunger, and willing to make use of the 
little strength he had, before it were all 
exhausted, he travelled by the sea-side, en¬ 
couraging his companions not to fall away 
from him before the fulfilment of his final 
hopes, for which, in reliance on some old 

S redictions, he professed to be sustaining 
imself. For when he was yet but very 
young, and lived in the country, he caught 
in the skirt of his garment an eagle’s nest, 
as it was falling, in which were seven young 
ones, which his parents seeing and much 
admiring, consulted the augurs about it, 
who told them that he should become the 
greatest man in the world, and that the 
fates had decreed he should seven times be 
possessed of the supreme power and author¬ 
ity. Some are of opinion that this really 
happened to Marius, as we have related it, 
others, say, that those who then and through 
the rest of his exile heard him tell these 
stories, and believed him, have merely 
repeated a story that is altogether fabulous, 
for an eagle never hatches more than two, 
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and even MuBsms to deceived, who, speak¬ 
ing of the eagle, says that,— 

“ She lays three eggs, hatches two, and rears one.” 


However this be, it is certain Marius, in his 
exile and greatest extremities, would often 
__v that he should attain a seventh consul- 

* *$hen Marius and his company were now 
about twenty furlongs distant from Min- 
turme, a city in Italy, they espied a troop of 
horse making up toward them with all 
speed, and by chance, also, at the same 
time, two ships under sail. Accordingly, 
they ran every one with what speed and 
strength they could to the sea, and plunging 
into it, swam to the ships. Those that were 
with Granius, reaching one of them, passed 
over to an island opposite, called iEnaria; 
Marius himself whose body was heavy and 
unwieldy, was with great pains and difficulty 
kept above the water by two servants, and 
put into the other ship. The soldiers were 
by this time come to the sea-side, and from 
thence called out to the seamen to put to 
shore, or else to throw out Marius, and then 
they might go whither they would. Marius 
besought them with tears to the contrary, 
and the masters of the ship, after frequent 
changes, in a short space of time, of their 
purpose, inclining, first to one, then to the 
other side, resolved at length to answer the 
soldiers, that they would not give up Marius. 
As soon as they had ridden off in a rage, 
the seamen, again changing their resolution, 
came to land, and casting anchor at the 
mouth of the river Liris, where it overflows 
and makes a great marsh, they advised him 
to land, refresh himself on shore, and take 
some care of his discomposed body, till the 
wind came fairer; which, said they, will 
happen at such an hour, when the wind 
from the sea will calm, and that from the 
marshes rise. Marius, following their ad¬ 
vice, did so, and when the seamen had set 
him on Bhore, he laid him down in an ad¬ 
jacent field, suspecting nothing less than 
what was to befall him. They, as soon as 
they had got into the ship, weighed anchor 
and departed, as thinking it neither hon¬ 
orable to deliver Marius into the hands of 
those that sought him, nor safe to protect 


Hsthus, deserted by all, lay a good while 
nently on the shore; at length collecting 
lmself, lie advanced with pain and dif- 
culty, without any path, till, wading through 
r°S® an< I ditches full of water and 
“ e , eame upon the hut of an old man 
feet ’ n fhe fens, and falling at his 

set besought him to assist and preserve one 
wUJiij , escaped the present danger, 
tati~J “SS® Mm returns beyond his expec- 
fortwn-l P°° r man , wnether he had 
known him, or were then moved 
his superior aspect, told him that if he 
» 20 
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wanted only rest, his cottage would be con¬ 
venient; but if he were flying from any¬ 
body’s search, he would hide him in a more 
retired place. Marius desiring him to do 
so, he carried him into the fens and bade 
him hide himself in au hollow place by the 
river side, where he laid upon him a great 
many reeds, and other things that were 
light, and would cover, but not oppress him. 
But within a very short time he was dis¬ 
turbed with a noise and tumult from the 
cottage, for Geminius had sent several from 
Terracina in pursuit of him; some of whom, 
happening to come that way, frightened and 
threatened the old man for having enter¬ 
tained and hid an enemy of the Romans. 
Wherefore Marius, arising and stripping 
himself, plunged into a puddle full of thick 
muddy water; and even there he could not 
escape their search, but was pulled out 
covered with mire, and carried away naked 
to Minturnie, and delivered to the magis¬ 
trates. For there had been orders sent 
through all the towns, to make public search 
for Marius, and if they found him to kill 
him; however, the magistrates thought con¬ 
venient to consider a little better of it first, 
and sent him prisoner to the house of one 
Fannia. 

This woman was supposed not very well 
affected towards him upon an old account. 
One Tinnius had formerly married this Fan¬ 
nia ; from whom she afterwards being di¬ 
vorced, demanded her portion, which was 
considerable, but her husband accused her of 
adultery ; so the controversy was brought 
before Marius in his sixth consulship. When 
the cause was examined thoroughly, it ap¬ 
peared both that Fannia had been inconti¬ 
nent, and that her husband knowing her to 
be so, had married and lived a considerable 
time with her. So that Marius was severe 
enough with both, commanding him to re¬ 
store her portion, and laying a fine of four 
copper coins upon her by way of disgrace. 
But Fannia did not then behave like a wo¬ 
man that had been injured, but as soon as 
she saw Marius, remembered nothing less 
than old affronts ; took care of him accord¬ 
ing to her ability, and comforted him. He 
made her his returns and told her he did not 
despair, for he had met with a lucky omen, 
which was thus. When he was brought to 
Fannia’s house, as soon as the gate was 
opened, an ass came running out to drink at 
a spring hard by, and giving a bold and en¬ 
couraging look, first stood still before him, 
then prayed aloud and pranced by him. 
From which Marius drew his conclusion, 
and said, that the fates designed him safety, 
rather by sea than land, because the ass 
neglected his dry fodder, and turned from it 
to the water. Having told Fannia this story, 
he bade the chamber door to be shut and 
went to rest. 

Meanwhile the magistrates andcounoillors 
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of Minturnse consulted together, aud deter¬ 
mined not to delay any longer, but immedi¬ 
ately to kill Marius; and when none of their 
citizens durst undertake the business, a cer¬ 
tain soldier, a Gaulish or Cimbrian horse¬ 
man, (the story is told both ways,) went in 
with his sword drawn to him. The room 
itself was not very light, that part of it 
especially where he then lay was dark, from 
whence Marius’s eyes, they say, seemed to 
the fellow to dart out flames at him, and a 
loud voice to say, out of the dark, “ Fellow, 
darest thou kill Caius Marius V ” The bar¬ 
barian hereupon immediately fled, and leav¬ 
ing his sword in the place rushed out of doors, 
crying only this, “ I cannot kill Caius Marius.” 
At which they were all at first astonished, 
and presently began to feel pity, and remorse, 
aud anger at themselves for making so un- 

i 'ust and ungrateful a decree against one who 
tad preserved Italy, and whom it was bad 
enough not to assist. “Let him go,’’ said 
they, “ where he please to banishment, and 
find his fate somewhere else ; we only en¬ 
treat pardon of the gods for thrusting Marius 
distressed and deserted out of our city.”. 
Impelled by thoughts of this kind, they 
went in a body into the room, and taking 
him amongst them, conducted him towards 
the sea-side ; on his way to which, though 
every one was very officious to him. and all 
made what haste they could, yet a considera¬ 
ble time w'as likely to be lost. For the grove 
of Mariea, (as she is called,) which the peo- 
plfe hold sacred, and make it a point of reli¬ 
gion not to let any thing that is once,carried 
into it be taken out, lay just in their road to 
the sea, and if they should go round about, 
they must needs come very late thither. At 
length one of the old men cried out and said, 
there was no place so sacred, but they might 
pass through it for Marius’s preservation ; 
and thereupon, first of all, he himself, tak¬ 
ing up some of the baggage that was carried 
for his accommodation to the ship, passed 
through the grove, all the rest immediately, 
with the same readiness, accompanying him. 
And one Belaeus, (who afterwards had a pic¬ 
ture of these things drawn, and put it in a 
temple at the place of embarkation,) having 
by this time provided him a ship, Marius 
went on board, and, hoisting sail, was by 
fortune thrown upon the island vEnaria, 
where meeting with Granius, and his other 
friends, he sailed with them for Africa. 
But their water failing them in the way, they 
were forced to put in near Eryx, in Sicily, 
where was a Roman quaestor on the watch, 
who all but captured Marius himself on his 
landing? and did kill sixteen of his retinue 
that went to fetch water. Marius, with all 
expedition loosing thence, crossed the sea to 
the isle of Meninx, where he first heard the 
news of his son’s escape with Cethegus, and 
of his going to implore the assistance of 
Hiempsal, king of Numidia. 


With this news, being somewhat comfort. 

ed, he ventured to pass from that isle toward 
Carthage. Sextilius, a Roman, was then 
governor in Africa; one that had neve, 
received either any injury or any kindness 
from Marius; but who from compassion it 
was hoped, might lend him some help. 

he was scarce got ashore with a small retinue 
when an officer met him, and said, “ Sextill 
ius, the governor, forbids you, Marius, to set 
foot in Africa ; if you do 4 he says, he will put 
the decree of the senate in execution, and 
treat you as an enemy to the Romans.’' 
When Marius heard this, he wanted words 
to express his grief and resentment, and for 
a good while held his peace, looking sternly 
upon the messenger, who asked him what he 
should say, or what answer he should return 
to the governor ? Marius answered him 
with a deep sigh: “ Go tell him that you 
have seen Caius Marius sitting in exile 
among the ruins of Carthage; ” appositely 
applying the example of the fortune of that 
city to the change of his own condition. 

In the interim, Hiempsal, kingof h’urnid- 
ia, dubious of what he should determine to 

do, treated young Marius and those that 
were with him very honorably ; but when 
they had a mind to depart, he still had some 
pretence or other to detain them, and it was 
manifest he made these delays upon no good 
design. However, there happened an acci¬ 
dent that made well for their preservation. 
The hard fortune which attended young 
Marius, who was of a comely aspect, touched 
one of the king’s concubines, and this pity 
others, was the beginning and occasion of 
love for him. At first he declined the wo¬ 
man’s solicitations, but when he perceived 
that there was no other way of escaping, and 
that her offers were more serious than for 
the gratification of intemperate passion, he 
accepted her kindness, and she finding 
means to convey them away, he escaped with 
his friends and fled to his father. As soon 
as they had saluted each other, and were go¬ 
ing by the sea-side, they saw some scorpions 
fighting, which Marius took for an ill omen, 
whereupon they immediately went on board 
a little fisher-boat, and made toward Cercina, 
an island not far distant from the continent- 
They had scarce put off from shore when 
they espied some horse, sent after them by 
the king, with all speed making toward that 
very place from which they were just retired. 
And Marius thus escaped a danger, if might 
be said, as great as any he ever incurred. 

At Rome news came that Sylla was en¬ 
gaged with Mithridates’s generals in Boeotfa; 
the consuls, from factious opposition, were 
fallen to downright fighting, wherein Octa¬ 
vius prevailing, drove Cinna out of the city 
for attempting despotic government, ana 
made Cornelius Merula consul in his stead, 
while Cinna, raising forces in other parts ol 
Italy, carried the war against them- ** 
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,oon as Marius heard of this, he resolved, means, came to Rome, being thought a much 
with all expedition, To put to sea again, and better commander than Octavius, the soi- 
taking with him from Africa some Maunta- diers, deserting the consul, came to him and 
ninn horse, and a few of the refugees out of desired him to take the command of them 
Italy, all together not above one thousand, and preserve the city ; that they, when they 
be, with this handful, began his voyage, had got an experienced valiant commander, 
Arriving at Telamon, in Etruria, and com- should fight courageously, and come off con¬ 
ing ashore, he proclaimed freedom for the querors. But when Metellus, offended at it, 
slaves ; and many of the countrymen, also, commanded them angrily to return to the 
and shepherds thereabouts, who were already consul, they revolted to the enemy. Me- 
freemen, at the hearing his name flocked to tellus, too, seeing the city in a desperate 
him to the sea-side. He persuaded the condition, left; it; but a company of Chal- 
voungest and strongest to join him, and in a dseans, sacrificers, and interpreters of the 
small time got together a competent force Sibyl’s books, persuaded Octavius that 
with which he filled forty ships. Knowing things would turn out happily, and kept him 
Octavius to be, a good man and willing to at Rome. He was, indeed, of all the 
execute his office with the greatest justice Romans the most upright and just, and 
imaginable, and Cinna to be suspected by maintained the honor of the consulate, with- 
Sylla, and in actual warfare against the out cringing or compliance, as strictly in 
established government, he determined to accordance with ancient laws and usages, as 
join himself and his forces with the iatter. though they had been immutable mathe- 
Ile, therefore, sent a message to him, to let matical truths; and yet fell, I know not 
him know that he was ready to obey him as how, into some weaknesses, giving more 
' , . observance to fortune-tellers and diviners, 

When Cinna had joyfully received his than to men skilled in civil and military 
offer, naming him proconsul, and sending affairs. He therefore, before Marins entered 
him the fasces and other ensigns of author- the city, was pulled down from the rostra, 
ity, he said, that grandeur did not become and murdered by those that were sent 
his present fortune ; but wearing an ordi- before by Marius; and it is reported there 
nary habit, and still letting his hair grow as was a Chaldsean writing found m his gown, 
it had done, from that very day he first went when he was slain. And it seemed a thing 
into banishment, and being now above very unaccountable, that of two famous 
threescore and ten years old, he came slowly generals, Marius should be often successful 
on foot, designing to move people’s compas- by the observing divinations, and Octavius 
Sion; which did nol prevent, however, his ruined by the same means, 
natural fierceness of expression from still When affairs were in this posture, the 
predominating, and his humiliation still let senate assembled, and sent a deputation to 
i appear that he was not so much dejected Cinna and Marius, desiring them to come 
as exasperated, by the change of his condi- into the city peaceably and spare the citi- 
lon. Haying saluted Cinna and the sol- zens. Cinna, as consul, received the em- 
mers, he immediately prepared for action, bassy, sitting in the eurule chair, and re¬ 
alm soon made a considerable alteration in turned a kind answer to the messengers; 

e posture of affairs. He first cut off the Marius stood by him and said nothing, but 
provision ships, and plundering all the mer- gave sufficient testimony by the gloominess 
_an s, made himself master of the supplies of his countenance, and the sternness of his 
ti . , or t n ’ t “ e J 1 bringing his navy to the sea- looks, that he would in a short time fill the 
cnmi towns ’ " e took them, ana at last, be- city with blood. As soon as the council 
nilia T^tor by treachery, he arose, they went toward the city, where 

the ik ,■ * *®wn, and slew a multitude of Cinna entered with his guards, but Marius 

took f abl “? nt8 > anc b blocking up the river, stayed at the gates, and, dissembling his 
the JT* he enem y a h hopes of supply by rage, professed that he was then an exile 
ward th’ n marc " e< f with his army to- and banished his country by course of law; 
hill onii,i C T^ty, and posted himself upon the that if his presence were necessary, they 
The n " . nlc . u * um - must, by a new decree, repeal the former 

great UU * 1C interest did not receive so act by which he was banished; as though ha 
m jjj s a,na .?e from Octavius’s unskilfulness were, indeed, a religious observer of the 
r, raiUin mana8 jf n ? n * a ® a ' re , as from his laws, and as if he were returning to a city 
‘‘•fict rtf' neet “ u ^ measures, through too free from fear or oppression. Hereupon the 
?r;1 j a , > ?f*’T ai '’. ce °f the law. As when sev- people were assembled, but before three or 
^j, Vi®" to™ to make the slaves free, four tribes had given their votes, throwing 
privilem r Ju* 1 ® wou W nat give slaves the up his pretences and his legal scruples about 
[ n defends r ? >untr y f r °m which he then, his banishment, he came into the city with 
Marins wrk ' aw *> was driving away a select guard of the slaves who had. joined 
wtlen Metellus, son to that Me- him, whom he called Bardysei. These pro- 
md after* in the war in Africa, ceeded to murder a number of citizens, as 

wrwards banished through Marius’s "he gave command, partly by word of mouth. 
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clidse. He was brought up in poverty, and 
showed himself obedient and conformable, 
as ever any one did, to the customs of his 
country ; of a manly spirit, also, and supe¬ 
rior to all pleasures, excepting only that 
which their good actions bring to those who 
are honored and successful ;■ and it is ac¬ 
counted no base thing in Sparta for their 
young men to be overcome with this kind 
of pleasure. For they are desirous, from 
the very first, to have their youth susceptible 
to good and bad repute, to feel pain at dis¬ 
grace, and exultation at being commended ; 
and any one who is insensible and unaffected 
in these respects is thought poor spirited and 
of no capacity for virtue. Ambition and the 
passion for distinction were thus implanted 
in his character by his Laconian education, 
nor, if they continued there, must we blame 
his natural disposition much for this. But 
he was submissive to great men, beyond 
what seems agreeable to the Spartan temper, 
and could easily bear the haughtiness of 
those who were in power, when it was any 
way for his advantage, which some sire of 
opinion is no small part of political discretion. 
Aristotle, who says all great characters'' are 
more or less atrabilious, as Socrates and Pla¬ 
to and Hercules were, writes, that Lysander, 
not indeed early in life, but when he was 
old, became thus affected. What is singular 
in his character is that he endured poverty 
very well, and that he was not at all enslaved 
or corrupted by wealth, and yet he filled his 
country with riches and the love of them, 
and took away from them the glory of not 
admiring money; importing amongst them 
an abundance of gold and silver after the 
Athenian war, though keeping not one 
drachma for himself. When Dionysius, the 
tyrant, sent his daughters some costly gowns 
of Sicilian manufacture, he would not re¬ 
ceive them, saying he was afraid they would 
make them look more unhandsome. But a 
while after, being sent ambassador from the 
same' city to the same tyrant, when he 
had sent him a couple of robes, and bade 
him choose which of them he would, and 
carry to his daughter : “ She,” said he, “ will 
be able to choose best for herself,” and tak¬ 
ing both of them, went his way. 

The Peloponnesian war having now been 
carried on a long time, and it being expect¬ 
ed, after the disaster of the Athenians .in 
Sicily, that they would at once lose the mas¬ 
tery of the sea, and ere long be routed every¬ 
where, Alcibiades, returning from banish¬ 
ment, and taking the command, produced 
a great change, and made the Athenians 
again a match for their opponents by sea ; 
and the Lacedaemonians, m great alarm at 
tiris, and calling up fresh courage and zeal 
for the conflict, feeling the want of an able 
oommander and of a powerful armament, 
sent out Lysander to be admiral of the seas. 
Being A Ephesus, and' finding the city well 


affected towards him, and favorable to th« 
Lacedaemonian party, but in ill condition 
and in danger to become barbarized by 
adopting the manners of the Persians, who 
were much mingled among them, the cou u . 
try of Lydia bordering upon them, and the 
king’s generals being quartered there for a 
long time, he pitched his camp there, and 
commanded the. merchant ships all about to 
put in thither, and proceeded to build ships 
of war there ; and thus restored their ports 
by the traffic he created, and their market 
by the employment he gave, and filled their 
private houses and their workshops with 
wealth, so that from that time, the city began, 
first of all, by Lysander’s means, to have 
some hopes of growing to that stateliness ami 
grandeur which now it is at. 

Understanding that Cyrus, the king’sson, 
was come to Sardis, he went up to talk with 
him, and to accuse Tisaphernes, who, re¬ 
ceiving a command to help the Lacedsmo- 
nians, and to drive the Athenians from the 
sea, was thought, on account of Alcibiades, 
to have become remiss and unwilling, and bv 
paying the seamen slenderly to be ruining 
the fleet. Now Cyrus was willing that Tisa¬ 
phernes might be found in blame, and be 
ill reported of, as being, indeed, a dishonest 
man, and privately at feud with himself. 
By these means, and by their daily inter¬ 
course together, Lysander, especially by the 
submissiveness of his conversation, won the 
affections of the young prince, and greatly 
roused him to carry on the war; and when 
he would depart, Cyrus gave him a banquet, 
and desired him not to refuse his good-will, 
but to speak and ask what ever lie had a 
mind to, and that he should not be refused 
any thing whatsoever: “Since you are so 
very kind,” replied Lysander, “ I earnestly 
request you to add one penny to the seamen s 
pay, that instead of three pence, they may 
now receive four pence.” Cyrus, delighted 
with his public spirit, gave him ten thou¬ 
sand darics, out of which he added the pennv 
to the seamen’s pay, and by the renown of 
this in a short time emptied the ships of the 
enemies, as many would come over to that 
side which gave the most pay, and those who 
remained, being disheartened and mutinous- 
daily created trouble to the captains, i" 
for all Lysander had so distracted and weak¬ 
ened his enemies, he was afraid to engage bv 
sea, Alcibiades being an energetic com mann¬ 
er, and having the superior number of ships, 
and having been hitherto, in all battles, un¬ 
conquered both by sea and land. , 

But afterwards, when Alcibiades sail 
from Samos to Phocsea, leaving Anti 1 
the pilot, in command of all his forces, tn 
Antiochus, to insult Lysander, sailed wi 
two galleys into the port of the Ephesian 
and with mocking and laughter P r0 “ < ? * 
rowed along before the place where the sn I 
lay drawn up. Lysander, in indigna“° > 
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launched at first a few ships only and pur¬ 
sued him, but as soon aa he saw the Athe¬ 
nians come to his help, he added some other 
35ST and, at last, they fell to a set battle 
together; and Lysander won the victory, 
and t°H"g fifteen of their ships, erected a 
trophy. For this, the people in the city 
being angry, put Alcibiades out of command, 
and finding himself despised by the soldiers 
in Santos, and ill spoken of, he sailed from 
the army into the Chersonese. And this 
battle, although not important in itself, was 
made remarkable by its consequences to Alci- 
biades. 

Lysander, meanwhile, inviting to Ephesus 
such persons in the various cities as he saw 
to be bolder and haughtier-spirited than the 
rest, proceeded to lay the foundations of 
that government by bodies of ten, and those 
revolutions which afterwards came to pass, 
stirring up and urging them to unite in clubs, 
and apply themselves to public affairs, since 
as soon as ever the Athenians should be put 
down, the popular governments, he said, 
should be suppressed, and they should be¬ 
come supreme in their several countries. 
And he made them believe these things by 
present deeds, promoting those who were his 
friends already to great employments, hon¬ 
ors, and offices, and, to gratify their cove¬ 
tousness, making himself a partner in injus¬ 
tice and wickedness. So much so, that all 
flocked to him, and courted and desired him, 
hoping, if he remained in power, that the 
highest wishes they could form would all be 
gratified. And therefore, from the very 
beginning, they could not look pleasantly 
upon Callicratidas, when he came to succeed 
Lysander as admiral; nor, afterwards, when 
he had given them experience that he was a 
most noble and just porson, were they pleased 
with the manner of his government, and its 
straightforward, Dorian, honest character. 
They did, indeed, admire his virtue, as they 
might the beauty of some hero’s image; but 
their wishes were for Lysander’s zealous and 
profitable support of the interests of his 
friends and partisans, and they shed tears, 
and were much disheartened when he sailed 
from them. He himself made them yet 
more disaffected to Callicratidas; for what 
remained of the money which had been given 
him to pay the navy, he sent back again to 
bardig, bidding them, if they would, apply 
to Callicratidas himself, and see how he was 
able to maintain the soldiers. And, at the 
ast, sailing away, he declared to him that he 
uelivered up the fleet in possession and com¬ 
mand of the sea. But Callicratidas, to 
xpose the emptiness of these high preten- 
tK 0n r , / a i d ’ *‘tn that case, leave Samos on 

e left hand, and, sailing to Miletus, there 

'T er the ships to me; for if we are 
j****<ers of the sea, we need not fear sail- 
I ®°nr enemies in Samos.” To which 
JSander answering, that not himself, but 
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he, commanded the. ships, sailed to Pelopon¬ 
nesus, leaving Callicratidas in great per¬ 
plexity. For neither had he brought any 
money from home with him, nor could he 
endure to tax the towns or force them, be¬ 
ing in hardship enough. Therefore, the 
only course that was to be taken was to go 
and beg at the doors of the king's command¬ 
ers, as Lysander had done; for which he was 
most unfit of any man, being of a generous 
and great spirit, and one who thought it 
more becoming for the Greeks to suffer any 
damage from one another, than to flatter and 
wait at the gates of barbarians, who, indeed, 
had gold enough, but nothing else that was 
commendable. But being compelled by ne¬ 
cessity, he proceeded to Lydia, and went at 
once to Cyrus’s house, and sent in word, 
that Callicratidas, the admiral, was there to 
speak with him; one of those who kept the 
gates replied, “ Cyrus, O stranger, is not now 
at leisure, for he is drinking.” To which 
Callicratidas answered, most innocently, 
“ Very well, I will wait till he lias done his 
draught.” This time, therefore, they took 
him for some clownish fellow, and he with¬ 
drew, merely laughed at by the barbarians; 
but when, afterwards, lie came a second 
time to the gate, and was not admitted, lie 
took it hardly and set off for Ephesus, wish¬ 
ing a great many evils to those who first let 
themselves be insulted over by these bar¬ 
barians, and taught them to be insolent be¬ 
cause of their riches; and added vows to 
those who were present, that as soon as over 
he yiarne back to Sparta, lie would do all 
he could to reconcile the Greeks, that they 
might be formidable to barbarians, and that 
they should cease henceforth to need their 
aid against one another. But Callicratidas, 
who entertained punxises worthy a Lacedai- 
monian, and showed himself worthy to com¬ 
pete with the very best of Greece, for Ilia 
justice, his greatness of mind and courage, 
not long after, having been beaten ill a sea- 
fight at Arginusfe, died. 

And now affairs going backwards, the 
associates in the war sent an embassy to 
Sparta, requiring Lysander to lie their ad¬ 
miral, professing themselves ready to under¬ 
take tile business much more zealously, if 
he was commander; and Cyrus, also sent to 
request the same tiling. But because they 
had a law which would not suffer any one 
to be admiral twice, and wished nevertheless, 
to gratify their allies, they gave the title* of 
admiral to one Aracus, and sent Lysander 
nominally as vice-admiral, but, indeed, with 
full powers. So he came out, long wished 
for by the greatest part of the chief persons 
and leaders in the towns, who hoped to grow 
to greater power still by his means, when the 
popular governments should be everywhere 
destroyed. 

But to those who loved honest and no¬ 
ble behavior in' their commanders, Lysander, 
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compared with Callicratidas, seemed cunning 
and subtle, managing most things in the war 
by deceit, extolling what was just when it 
was profitable, and when it was not, using 
that which was convenient, instead of that 
which was good; and not judging truth to be 
in nature better than falsehood, but setting 
a value upon both according to interest. 
He would laugh at those who thought that 
Hercules’s posterity ought not to use deceit 
in war: “ For where the lion’s skin will not 
reach, you must patch it out with the fox’s.” 
Such is the conduct recorded of him in the 
business about Miletus; for when his friends 
and connections, whom he had promised to 
assist in suppressing popular government and 
expelling their political opponents, had al¬ 
tered their minds, and were reconciled to their 
enemies, he pretended openly as if he was 
pleased with it, and was desirous to further 
the reconciliation, but privately he railed 
at and abused them, and provoked them to 
set upon the multitude. And as soon as 
ever he perceived a new attempt to be com¬ 
mencing, he at once came up and entered 
into the city, and the first of the conspirators 
he lit upon, he pretended to rebuke, and 
spoke roughly, as if he would punish them; 
but the others, meantime, he bade be coura¬ 
geous, and to fear nothing now he was with 
them. And all this acting and dissembling 
was with the object that the most consider¬ 
able men of the popular party might not fly 
away, but might stay in the city and be 
killed; which so fell out, for all who be¬ 
lieved him were put to death. 

There is a saying, also, recorded by Andro- 
clides, which makes him guilty of great in¬ 
difference to the obligations of an oath. His 
recommendation, according to this account, 
was to “ cheat boys with dice, and men with 
oaths,” an imitation of Polycrates of Samos, 
not very honorable to a lawful commander, 
tti take example, namely, from a tyrant; nor 
in character with Laconian usages, to treat 
gods as ill as enemies, or, indeed, even more 
injuriously ; since he who overreaches by an 
oath admits that he fears his enemy, while he 
despises his God. 

Cyrus now sent for Lvsander to Sardis, 
and gave him some money, and promised 
him some more, youthfully protesting in 
favor to him, that if his father gave him 
nothing, he would supply him of his own ; 
and if he himself should be destitute of all, 
he*would cutup, he said, to make money, 
the very throne upon which he sat to do jus¬ 
tice, it being made of gold and silver; and, 
at last; on going up into Media to his father, 
he ordered that he should receive the tribute 
of the towns, and committed his government 
to him, and so taking his leave, and desiring 
-him not to fight by sea before he returned, 
for he would come back with a great many 
ships out of Phoenicia and Cilicia, departed 
to visit the king. ’ 


Lysander’s ships were too few for him u 
venture to fight, and yet too many to alio, 
of his remaining idle; he set out, therefore 
and reduced some of the islands, and wasted 
dSgina and Salamis; and from thence landing 
in Attica, and saluting Agis, who came from 
Decelea to meet him, he made a display to 
the land-forces of the strength of the fleet 
as though he could sail where he pleased’ 
and were absolute master by sea. fhit hear¬ 
ing the Athenians pursued him, lie fled 
another way through the island into Asia. 
And finding the Hellespont without any de¬ 
fence, he attacked Lampsacus with his ships 
by sea ; while Thorax, acting in concert with 
him with the land army, made an assault on 
the walls; and so having taken the city by 
storm, he gave it up to his soldiers to plun¬ 
der. The fleet of the Athenians, a hundred 
and eighty ships, had just arrived at Elams 
in the Chersonese ; and hearing the news, 
that Lampsacus was destroyed, they present¬ 
ly sailed to Sestos; where, taking in victuals, 
they advanced to iEgos Potami, over against 
their enemies, who were still stationed about 
Lampsacus. Amongst other Athenian cap¬ 
tains who were now in command was 1’hiloc- 
les, he who persuaded the people to pass a 
decree to cut off the right thumb of the cap¬ 
tives in the war, that they should not be 
able to hold the spear, though they might the 
oar. 

Then they all rested themselves, hoping 
they should have battle the next morning. 
But Lysander had other things in his head ; 
he commanded the mariners and pilots to go 
on board at dawn, as if there should be a 
battle as soon as it was day, and to sit there 
in order, and without any noise, expecting 
what should be commanded, and in like man¬ 
ner that the land army should remain quietly 
ill their ranks by the sea. But the sun ris¬ 
ing, and the Athenians sailing up with their 
whole fleet in line, and challenging them to 
battle, he, though he had had his ships all 
drawn up and manned before daybreak, nev¬ 
ertheless did not stir. He merely sent some 
small boats to those who lay foremost, and 
bade them keep still and stay in their order; 
not to be disturbed, and none of them w 
sail out and offer battle. So about evening, 
the Athenians sailing back, he would not let 
the seamen go out of the ships before two or 
three, which he had sent to espy, were re¬ 
turned, after seeing the enemies disembark 
And thus they did the next day, and the 
third, and so to the fourth. So that the Athe¬ 
nians grew extremely confident, and dis¬ 
dained their enemies, as if they bad bee 
afraid and daunted. At this time, Alcibiadea 
who was in his castle in the Chersonese, cam 
on horseback to the Athenian army, an 
found fault with their captains, first of * 
that they had pitched their camp neither « 
nor safely on an exposed and open beach, 
very bad landing for the ships, and, seconoijt 
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where they were.they had to fetoh all Lampsacus, having accomplished a great work 
they wanted from Sestos, some considerable with small pains, and having finished in one 
W av off; whereas if they sailed round a little hour, a war which had been protracted in its 
way to the town and harbor of Sestos, they continuance, and diversified in its incidents 
would be at a safer distance from an enemy, and its fortunes to a degree exceeding belief, 
who lay watching their movements, at the compared with all before it. After altering 
command of a single general, terror of whom its shape and character a thousand times, 
made every order rapidly executed. This and after having been the destruction of more 
advice, however, they would not listen to ; commanders than all the previous wars of 
and Tydeus answered disdainfully, that not Greece put together, it was now put an end 
he, but others, were in office now. So Alci- to by the good counsel and ready conduct of 
biades, who even suspected there must be one man. 

treaohery, departed. _ ' Some, therefore, looked upon the result 

But on the fifth day, the Athenians having as a divine intervention, and there were 
sailed towards them, and gone back again as certain who affirmed that the stars of Castor 
they were used to do, very proudly and full and Pollux were seen on each side of Ly¬ 
ot contempt, Lysandersending some ships, as Sander’s ship, when he first set sail from the 
usual, to look out, commanded the masters of haven toward his enemies, shining about 
them that when they saw the Athenians go to the helm; and some say the stone which fell 
land, they should row back again with all their down was a sign of this slaughter. For a 
speed, and that when they were about half- stone of a great size did fall, according to 
way across, they should lift up a brazen shield the common belief, from heaven, at zEgos 
from the foredeck, as the sign of battle. Potami, which is shown to this day, and 
And he himself sailing round, encouraged had in great esteem by the Chersonites. 
the pilots and masters of the ships, and ex- And it is said that Anaxagoras foretold, 
horted them to keep all their men to their that the occurrence, of a slip or shake nmong 
places, seamen and soldiers alike, and as soon thtl bodies fixed in the heavens, dislodging 
as ever the sign should be given, to row up any one of them, would be followed by the 
loldly to their enemies. Accordingly when fall of the whole of them. For no one of 
the shield had been lifted up from the ships, the stars is now in the same place in which 
and the trumpet from the admiral’s vessel it was at first; for they, being, according to 
had sounded for battle, the ships rowed up, him, like stones and heavy, shine by the 
and the foot soldiers strove to get along by refraction of the upper air round about 

the shore to the promontory. The distance them, and are carried along forcibly by the 

there between the two continents is fifteen violence of the circular motion by which 
furlongs, which, by the zeal and eagerness of they were originally withheld from falling, 
the rowers, was quickly traversed. Conon, when cold and heavy bodies were first 
one of the Athenian commanders, was the separated from the general universe. But 
first who saw from the land the fleet advane- there is a more probable opinion than this 
ing, and shouted out to embark, and in the maintained by some, who say that falling 
greatest distress bade some and entreated stars are no effluxes, nor discharges of 

others, and some he forced to man the ships, ethereal fire, extinguished almost at the 

But all his diligence signified nothing, be- instant of its igniting by the lower air: 
cause the men were scattered about ; for as neither are they the sudden combustion and* 
soon as-they came out of the ships, expecting blazing up of a quantity of the lower air let 
no such matter, some went to market, others loose in* great abundance into the upper 
walked about the country, or went to sleep in region; but the heavenly bodies, by a 
their tents, or got their dinners ready, being, relaxation of the force of their circular 
through their commanders’ want of skill, as movement, are carried by an irregular 
j ar as P°ssible from any thought of what was course, not ill general into the inhabited 
‘'•happen ; and the enemy now coming up part of the earth, but for the moat part into 
W1, i j ou * B an( l noise, Conon, with eight ships, the wide sea; which is the cause of their 
sailed out, and making hisescape, passed from not being observed. Daimachus, in his 
icnce to Cyprus, to Evagoras. The Pelopon- treatise on Religion, supports the view of 
nesians falling upon the rest, some they took Anaxagoras. He says, that before this 
T*ite empty, and some they destroyed while stone fell, for seventy-five days continually, 
ey were filling; the men, meantime, com- there was seen in the heavens a vast fiery 
unarmed and scattered to help, died at body, as if it had been a flaming cloud, not 
*. e ! r “nips, or, flying by land, were slain, resting, but carried about with several 
,, l ' lr e nemies disembarking and pursuing intricate and broken movements, so that 
kysander took three thousand prison- the flaming pieces, which were broken off 
t * le generals, and the whole fleet, by this commotion and running about, were 
wmXI,"? tl ?. e sacr ed ship Paralus, and those carried in all directions, shining as falling 
• . u fled with Conon* So taking their ships stars do. Rut when it. afterwards cams 
having plundered their tents, with down to the ground in this district, and the 
p «nd Songs of victory, he sailed hack to people of the place recovering from their 
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fear and astonishment came together, there 
was no fire to be seen, neither any sign of 
it; there was only a stone lying, big indeed, 
but which bore no proportion, to speak of, 
to that fiery compass. It is manifest that 
Daimachus needs to have indulgent hearers; 
but if what he says be true, he altogether 
proves those to be wrong who say that a 
rock broken off from the top of some moun¬ 
tain, by winds and tempests, and caught 
and whirled about like a top, as soon as 
this impetus began to slacken and cease, 
was precipitated and fell to the ground. 
Unless, indeed, we choose to say that the 
phenomenon which was observed for so 
many days was really fire, and that the 
change in the atmosphere ensuing on its 
extinction was attended with violent winds 
and agitations, which might be the cause of 
this stone being carried off. The exacter 
treatment of this subject belongs, however, 
to a different kind of writing. 

Lysander, after the three thousand Athe¬ 
nians whom he had taken prisoners were 
condemned by the commissioners to die, 
called Philocles the general, and asked him 
what punishment he considered himself'to 
deserve, for having advised the citizens as 
he had done, against the Greeks; but he, 
being nothing cast down at his calamity, 
bade him not accuse him of matters of 
which nobody was a judge, but to do to him, 
now he was a conqueror, as he would have 
suffered, had he been overcome. Then 
washing himself, and putting on a fine 
cloak, he led the citizens the way to the 
slaughter, as Theophrastus writes in his 
history. After’this Lysander, sailing about 
to the various cities, bade all the Athenians 
he met go into Athens, declaring that he 
would spare none, but kill every man whom 
he found out of the city, intending thus to 
jjause immediate famine and scarcity there, 
that they might not make the siege labo¬ 
rious to him, having provisions sufficient to 
endure it. And suppressing the • popular 
governments and all other constitutions, he 
left one Lacedaemonian chief officer in every 
city, with ten rulers to act with him, select- 
ted out of the societies which he had pre¬ 
viously formed in the different towns. And 
doing thus as well in the cities of his ene¬ 
mies, as of his associates, he sailed leisurely 
on, establishing, in a manner, for himself 
supremacy over the whole of Greece. Nei¬ 
ther. did ne make choice of rulers by birth 
or by wealth, but bestowed the offices on 
his own friends and partisans, doing every . 
thing to please them, and putting absolute 
power of reward and punishment into their 
hands. And thus, personally appearing on 
many occasions of bloodshed and massacre, 
and aiding his friends to expel their oppo¬ 
nents, he did hot give the Greeks a favorable 
specimen of the Lacedaemonian government; 
Mid the expression of Theopompus, the 


comic poet, seemed but poor, when he co 
pared the Lacedaemonians to tavern wolI1 , m 
because when the Greeks had first taste i 
the sweet wine of liberty, they then poured 
vinegar into the cup; for from the very first 
it had a rough and bitter taste, all govern 
ment by the people being suppressed by K." 
sander, and the boldest and least scrupu" 
lous of the oligarchical party selected 'to 
rule the cities. 

Having spent some little time about these 
things, and sent some before to Lacedmiuon 
to tell them he was arriving with two hun- 
dred ships, he united his forces in Attica 
with those of the two kings Agis and p au . 
sanias, hoping to take the city without 
delay. But when the Athenians defended 
themselves, he with his fleet passed again to 
Asia, and in like manner destroyed the 
forms of government in all the other cities, 
and placed them under the rule of ten chief 
persons, many in every one being killed, 
and many driven into exile; and in Samos, 
he expelled the whole people, and gave their 
cities to the exiles whom he brought back. 
And the Athenians still possessing Sestos, 
he took it from them, and suffered not the 
Sestians themselves to dwell in it, but gave 
the city and country to be divided out 
among the pilots and masters of the ships 
under him; which was his first act that was 
disallowed by the Lacedaemonians, who 
brought the Sestians back again into their 
country. All Greece, however, rejoiced to 
see the Aiginetans, by Lysander’s aid, now 
again, after a long time, receiving back 
their cities, and the Melians and Scioiuuans 
restored, while the Athenians were driven 
out, and delivered up the cities. 

But when he now understood they were 
in a bad case in the city because of the 
famine, he sailed to Pineus, and reduced 
the city, which was compelled to surrender 
on what conditions he demanded. One 
hears it said by Lacedaemonians that Lysan¬ 
der wrote to the Ephors thus: “ Athens is 
taken;” and that these magistrates wrote 
back to Lysander, “ Taken in enough.” lGt 
this saying was invented for its neatness 
sake ; for the true decree of the magistrates 
was on this manner: “ The government of 
the Lacedaemonians has made these orders; 
pull down the Piraeus and the long walls; 
quit all the towns, and keep to your own 
land; if you do these things, you shall have 
peace, if you wish it, restoring aiso your 
exiles. As concerning the number of the 
ships, whatsoever there be judged necessary 
to appoint, that do.” This scroll of condi¬ 
tions the Athenians accepted, Theranienes- 
son of Hagnon, supporting it. At winch 
time, too, they say that when Cleonienea 
one of the young orators, asked him ho» 
he durst act and speak coDtrary'to Them**" 
tocles, delivering up the walls to the La**-" 
dsemonians, which he had built against tfl 
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will of the Lacediemonians, he said, “ O manner, the lord of Greece, he sends to 
Tounir man, I do Nothing contrary to The- Lacedaemon by Gylippus, wlio had com- 
mistocles; for he raised these walls for the manded formerly in Sicily. But he, it is 
safety of the citizens, and we puli them reported, unsewed the sacks at the bottom, 
down for their safety; and if walls make a took a considerable amount of silver out of 
citv happy, then Sparta must be the most every one of them, and sewed them up 
wretched of all, as it has none.” again, not knowing there was a writing in 

Lvsander, as sooll as he had taken all the every one stating how much there was. 

ships except twelve, and the walls of the And coming into Sparta, what he had thus 

Athenians, on the sixteenth day of the month stolen away he hid under the tiles of his 

Munychion,' the same on which they had house, and delivered up the sacks to the 

overcome the barbarians at Salamis, then magistrates, and showed the seals were upon 
proceeded to take measures for altering the them. But afterwards, on their opening 
government. But the Athenians taking that the sacks and counting it, the quantity of 
very unwillingly, and resisting, he sent to the silver differed from what the writing 
the people and informed them, that he found expressed; and the matter causing some 
that the city had broken the terms, for the perplexity to the magistrates, Gylippus’s 
walls were standing when the days were servant tells them in a riddle, that under 
past within which they should have been the tiles lay many owls; for, as it seems, the 
pulled down. He should, therefore, consider greatest part of the money then current, 
their case anew, they having broken their bore the Athenian stamp of the owl. Gylip- 
flrst articles. And some state, in fact, the pus having committed so foul and base a 
proposal was made in the congress of the deed, after such great and distinguished 
allies, that the Athenians should all be sold exploits before, removed himself from Lace- 
as slaves; on which occasion, Erianthus, the damion. 

Theban, gave his vote to pull down the city, But the wisest of the Spartans, very much 
and turn the country into sheep-pasture; oh account of this occurrence, dreading the 
yet afterwards, when there was a meeting influence of money, as being what had 
of the captains together, a man of Phocis, corrupted the greatest citizens, exclaimed 
singing the first chorus in Euripides’s Elec- against Lysander’s conduct, and declared to 
tra, which begins, the Ephors, that all the silver and gold 

should be sent away, as mere “ alien mis- 
Elect™, Agamemnon schild, 1 come chiefs.” These consulted about it; and 

Lnto thy desert home, Theopompus says, it was Scirapl.idas, but 

they were all melted with compassion, and Ephorus, that it was Phlogidas, who declared 
it seemed to be a cruel deed to destroy and they ought not to receive any gold or silver 
pull down a city which had been so famous, into the city; but to use their own country 
aud produced such men. coin which was iron, and was first of all 

Accordingly Lysander, the Athenians dipped in vinegar when it was red hot, that 
yielding up every thing, sent for a number it might not be worked up anew, but because 
of flute-women out of the city, and collected of the dipping might be hard and unpliable. 
together all that were in the camp, and It was also, of course, very heavy and 
pulled down the walls, and burnt the ships troublesome to carry, ami a great deal of it 
to the sound of the flute, the allies being in quantity and weight was but a little in 
crowned with garlands, and making merrv value. Aud perhaps all the old money was 
together, as counting that day the beginning so, coin consisting of iron, or in some couti- 
of their liberty. He proceeded also at once tries, copper skewers, whence it comes that, 
to alter the government, placing thirty rulers we still find a great number of small pieces 
in the city, and ten in the Piraeus: he put, of money retain the name of obolus, and the 
also, a garrison into the Acropolis, and drachma is six of these, because so much 
made Callibius, a Spartan, the governor of may be grasped in one’s hand. But Lysan- 
itpwho afterwards taking up his staff to der’s friends being against it, and endeavor-* 
strike Autolycus, the athlete, about whom ing to keep the money in the city, it was 
Xenophon wrote his “Banquet,” on his resolved to bring in this sort-of money to he 
trapping up his heels and throwing him to used publicly, enacting, at the same time, 
the ground,_ Lysander was not vexed at it, that if any one was found in possession of 
but chid Callibius, telling him he did not any privately, he should be put to death, as 
know how to govern freemen. The thirty if Lycurgus had feared thecoin, and not 
nuers, however, to gain Callibius’s favor, a the covetousness resulting from it, .which 
httle after killed Antolycus. they did not repress by letting no private 

Lysander, after this, sails out to Thrace, man keep any, so much as they encouraged 
an " what remained of the public money, it, by allowing the state to possess it; attach- 
and the gifts and crowns which he had him- ing thereby a sort of dignity to it, over and 
" received, numbers of people, as might above its ordinary utility. Neither was it 
f® e *Pected, being anxious to make presents possible, that what they saw was so much 
*o a'man of such great power, who was, in a esteemed publicly, they should privately 
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despise as unprofitable; and that every one 
should think that thing could be nothing 
worth for his own personal use, which was 
so extremely valued and desired for the use 
of the state. And moral habits, induced by 
public practices, are far quicker in making 
their way into men’s private lives, than the 
failings and faults of individuals are in 
infecting the city at large. For it is proba¬ 
ble that the parts will be rather corrupted 
by the whole if that grows bad; while the 
vices which flow from a part into the whole, 
find manv correctives and remedies from 
that which remains sound. Terror and the 
law were now to keep guard over the citi¬ 
zens’ houses, to prevent any money entering 
into them; but their minds could no longer 
be expected to remain superior to the desire 
of it when wealth in general was thus set 
up to be striven after, as a high and noble 
object. On this point, however, we have 
given our censure of the Lacedaemonians in 
one of our other writings. 

Lysander erected out of the spoils brazen 
statues at Delphi of himself, and of every 
one of the masters of the ships, as also 
figures of the golden stars of Castor and 
Pollux, which vanished before the battle at 
Leuctra. In the treasury of Brasidas and 
the Acanthians, there was a trireme made of 
gold and ivory, of two cubits, which Cyrus 
sent Lysander in honor of his victory. But 
Alexandrides of Delphi writes in his history, 
that there was also a deposit of Lysander’s, 
a talent of silver, and fifty-two minas, besides 
eleven staters ; a statement not consistent 
with the generally received account of his 
poverty. And at that time, Lysander, being 
in fact of greater power than any Greek 
before, was yet thought to show a pride, 
and to affect a superiority greater even than 
his power warranted. He was the first, as 
Duris says in his history, among the Greeks, 
to-whom the cities reared altars as to a god* 
and sacrificed ; to him were songs of triumph 
first sung, the beginning of one of which 
still remains recorded :— 

Great Greece’s general from spacious Sparta we 

Will celebrate with songs of victory. 

And the Samians decreed that their solem¬ 
nities of Juno should be called the Lysandria'; 
and out of the poets he had Choerilus always 
with him, to extol his achievements in verse; 
and to Antilochus, who had made some 
versfes in his commendation, being pleased 
with them, he gave a hat full of silver; and 
when Antimachus of Colophon, and one 
Niceratus of Heraclea, competed with each 
other in a poem on the deeds of Lysander, 
he gave the garland to Niceratus; at which 
Antimachus, in vexation, suppressed his 
poem; but Plato, being then a young man, 
and admiring Antimachus for his poetry, 
consoled him for his defeat by telling him 
that it is the ignorant who are the sufferers 


by ignorance, as truly as the blind by warn 
qf sight. Afterwards, when Aristomis th, 
musician, who had been a conqueror’sir 
times at the Pythian games, told him as a 
piece of flattery, that if he were successful 
again, he would proclaim himself in the 
name of Lysander, “ that is,” he answered 
“ as his slave ? ” * ’ 

This ambitious temper was indeed only 
burdensome to the highest personage's and 
to his equals, but through having so many 
people devoted to serve him,, an extreme 
haughtiness and contemptuousness grew up, 
together with ambition, in his character! 
He observed no sort of moderation, such as 
befitted a private man, either in rewarding 
or in punishing; the recompense of his 
friends and guests was absolute power over 
cities, and irresponsible authority, and the 
only satisfaction of his wrath was the de¬ 
struction of his enemy; banishment would 
not suffice. As for example, at a later 
period, fearing lest the popular leaders of the 
Milesians should fly, and desiring also to 
discover those who lay hid, he swore he 
would do them no harm, and on their believ¬ 
ing him and coming forth, he delivered them 
up to the oligarchical leaders to be slain, 
being in all no less than eight hundred. 
And, indeed, the slaughter in general of 
those of the popular party in the towns 
exceeded all computation ; as he did not 
kill only for offences against himself, but 
granted these favors without sparing, and 
joined in the execution of them, to gratify 
the many hatreds, and the much cupidity of 
his friends everywhere round about him. 
From whence the saying of Eteocles, the 
Lacedaemonian, came to be famous, that 
“ Greece could not have borne two Lysan 
ders.” Theophrastus says, that Archestratus 
said the same thing concerning Alcibiades. 
But in his case what had given most offence 
was a certain licentious and wanton self- 
will ; Lysander’s power was feared and hated 
because of his unmerciful disposition. The 
Lacedaemonians did not at all concern them¬ 
selves for any other accusers; but afterwards, 
when Pharnabazus, having been injured by 
him, he having pillaged and wasted his coun¬ 
try, sent some to Sparta to inform against 
him. the Ephors taking it very ill, put one 
of his friends and fellow-captains. Thorax, 
to death, taking him with some silver pri¬ 
vately in his possession ; and they sent him 
a scroll, commanding him to return home. 
This scroll is made up thus; when the 
Ephors send an admiral or general on his 
way, they take two round pieces of wood, 
both exactly of a length and thickness, and 
cut even to one another; they keep one 
themselves, and the other they give to the 
person they send forth; and these pieces ot 
wood they call Scytales. When, therefore, 
they have occasion to communicate any 
secret or important matter, milking a. scroll 
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_ _ I narrow like a leathern 

ttorTiTtbey roll Ft about their own staff of 
«r>nd leaving no space void between, but 
covering the surface of the staff with the 
scroll au over. When they-have done this, 
they write what they please on the scroll, as 
it is wrapped about the staff; and when 
they have written, they take off the scroll, 
and send it to the general without the wood. 
He, when he has received it, can read nothing 
of the'writing, because the words and letters 
are’not connected, but all broken up; but 
taking his own staff, he winds the slip of 
the scroll about it, so that this folding, 
restoring all the parts into the same order 
that they were in before, and putting what 
comes first into connection with what follows, 
brings the whole consecutive contents to 
riew round the outside. And this scroll is 
called a staff, after the name of the wood, 
as a thing measured is by the name of the 
measure. 

But bysarfder, when the staff came to him 
to the Hellespont, was troubled, and fearing 
Pharnabazus’s accusations most, made haste 
to confer with him, hoping to end the differ¬ 
ence by a meeting together. When they 
met, he desired him to write another letter 
to the magistrates, stating that he had not 
been wronged, and had no complaint to 
prefer. But he was ignorant that Pharna- 
bazus, as it is in the proverb, played Cretan 
against Cretan; for pretending to do all that 
was desired, openly he wrote such a letter as 
Lysander wanted, but kept by him another, 
written privately ; and when they came to 
put on the seals, changed the tablets, which 
differed not at all to look upon, and gave 
him the letter which had been written pri¬ 
vately. Lysander, accordingly, coming to 
Lacediemon, and going, as the” custom is, to 
the magistrates’ office, gave Pharnabazus’s 
letter to the Ephors, being persuaded that 
the greatest accusation against him was now 
withdrawn; for Pharnabazus was beloved 
by the Lacedaemonians, having been the 
most zealous on their side in the war of all 
the king’s captains. But after the magis- 
bad read the letter they showed it him, 
and he understanding now that 

Others beside Ulysses deep can be, 
not the one wise man of the world is he, 
l? **treme confusion, left them at the time, 
oulia few days after, meeting the Ephors, 
«!! f* • be must go to the temple of Ammon, 
, r *be god the sacrifices which he had 
th'f v war ‘ For some state it as a truth, 

. jv *ben he was besieging the city of 
hi. * a ^b race i Ammon stood by him in 
sleep; whereupon raising the siege, sup- 
commanded it, he bade 


to Ammon, 


,e 
and 


\Pby t ®«s sacrifice 

nmJu- ma k« » journey into Libya to 
th«F*u ate ® nt most were of opinion 

in Wa * but the pretence, and that 

bfc was afraid of the Ephora, and 
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I that impatience of the yoke at home, and 
1 dislike of living under authority, made him 
long for some travel and wandering, like a 
horse just brought in from open feeding and 
pasture to the stable, and put again to his 
ordinary work. For that which Ephorus 
states to have been the cause of this travel¬ 
ling about,.I shall relate by and by. 

And having hardly and with difficulty ob¬ 
tained leave of the magistrates to depart, he 
set sail. But the kings, while he was on his 
voyage, considering that keeping, as he did, 
the cities in possession by his own friends 
and partisans, he was in fact their sovereign 
and the lord of Greece, took measures for 
restoring the power to the people, and for 
throwing his friends out. Disturbances com¬ 
mencing again about these things, and, first 
of all, the Athenians from Phyle setting 
upon their thirty rulers and overpowering 
them, Lysander, coming home in haste, per¬ 
suaded the Lacedaemonians to support the 
oligarchies and to put down the popular gov¬ 
ernments, and to the thirty in Athens, first 
of all, they sent a hundred talents for the 
war, and Lysander himself, as general, to 
assist them. But the kings envying him,, 
and fearing lest he should take Athens 
again, resolved that one of themselves should 
take the command. Accordingly Pausanias 
went, and in words, indeed, professed as if 
he had been for the tyrant against the peo¬ 
ple, but in reality exerted himself for peace, 
that Lysander might not by the means of 
his friends become lord of Athens again. 
This he brought easily to pass ; for, recon¬ 
ciling the Athenians, and quieting the tu¬ 
mults, he defeated the ambitious hopes of 
Lysander, though shortly after, on the Athe¬ 
nians rebelling again, he was censured for 
having thus taken, as it were, the hit out of 
the mouth of the people, which, being freed 
from the oligarchy, would now break out 
again into affronts and insolence ; and Ly¬ 
sander regained the reputation of a person 
who employed his command not in gratifica¬ 
tion of others, not for applause, but strictly 
for the good of Sparta. 

His speech, also, was bold and daunting to 
such as opposed him. The Argives, for ex¬ 
ample, contended about the bounds of their 
land, and thought they brought juster pleas 
than the Lacedaemonians ; holding out his 
sword, “ He,” said Lysander, “ that is 
master of this, brings the best argument 
about the bounds of territory.” A man of 
Megara, at some conference, taking freedom 
with him, “ This language, my friend/’ said 
he, “should come from a city.” To the 
Boeotians, who were acting a doubtful part, 
he put the question, whether he should past 
through their country with spears upright, 
or levelled. After the revolt of the Corinth¬ 
ians, when, on coming to their walls, 
he perceived the Lacedaemonians hesitating 
to make the aasault, and a hare was seen to 
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leap through the ditch : “ Are you not 

ashamed,” he said, “ to fear an enemy, for 
whose laziness, the very hares sleep upon 
their walls ? ” 

When king Agis died, leaving a brother 
Agesilaus, and Leotyehides, who was sup¬ 
posed his son, Lysander, being attached to 
Agesilaus, persuaded him to lay claim to the 
kingdom, as being a true descendant of 
Hercules ; Leontychides lying under the sus¬ 
picion of being the son of Alcibiades, who 
lived privately in familiarity with Timaea, 
the wife of Agis, at the time he was a fugi¬ 
tive in Sparta, Agis, they say, computing 
the time, satisfied himself that she could 
not have conceived by him, and had hither¬ 
to always neglected and manifestly disowned 
Leotyehides ; but now when he was carried 
sick to Hersea, being ready to die, what by 
importunities of the young man himself, and 
of his friends, in the presence of many he 
declared Leotyehides to be his ; and desiring 
those who were present to bear witness of 
this to the Lacedaemonians, died. They ac¬ 
cordingly did so testify in favor of Leoty- 
chides. And Agesilaus, being otherwise 
highly reputed of, and strong in the support 
'of Lysander, was, on the other hand, preju¬ 
diced by Diopithes, a man famous for his 
knowledge of oracles, who adduced this 
prophecy in reference to Agesilaus’s lame¬ 
ness :— * 

Beware, great Sparta, lest there come of thee, 

Though sound thyself, an halting sovereignty; 

Troubles, both long and unexpected too, 

And storms of deadly warfare shall ensue. 

When many, therefore, yielded to the oracle, 
and inclined to Leotyehides, Lysander said 
that Diopithes did not take the prophecy 
rightly; for it was not that the god would 
be offended if any lame person ruled over 
the Lacedaemonians, but that the kingdom 
would be a lame one, if bastards and false- 
born should govern with the posterity of 
Hercules. By this argument, and by his 
great influence among them, he prevailed, 
and Agesilaus was made king. 

Immediately, therefore, Lysander spurred 
him on to make an expedition into Asia, 
putting him in hopes that be might destroy 
the Persians, and attain the height of great¬ 
ness. And he wrote to his friends in Asia, 
bidding them request to have Agesilaus ap¬ 
pointed to command them in the war against 
tke barbarians ; which they were persuaded 
to, t and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon to 
entreat it. And this would seem to be a 
second favor done Agesilaus by Lysander, 
not inferior to his first in obtaining him the 
kingdom. But with ambitious natures, oth¬ 
erwise not ill qualified for command, the feel¬ 
ing of jealously of those near them in reputa¬ 
tion continually stands in the way of the per¬ 
formance of noble actions ; they make those 
their rivals in virtue, whom they ought to 
use as their helpers to it. Agesilaus took 


Lysander, among the thirty counsellors that 
accompanied him, with intentions of usin' 
him as his especial friend; but when the* 
were come into Asia, the inhabitants ther/ 
to whom he was but little known, addressed 
themselves to him but little and seldom • 
whereas Lysander, because of their frequent 
previous intercourse, was visited and attend¬ 
ed by large numbers, by his friends out 
of observance, and by others out of fear- 
and just as in tragedies it not uncommon¬ 
ly is the case with the actors, the person 
who represents a messenger or servant 
is much taken notice of, and plays the 
chief part, while he who wears the crown 
and sceptre is hardly.heard to speak, even so 
was it about the counsellor, he had all the 
real honors of the government, and to the 
king was left the empty name of power. 
This disproportionate ambition ought very 
likely to have been in some way softened 
down, and Lysander should have been re- 
duced to his proper second' place, but 
wholly to cast off and to insult and af¬ 
front for glory’s sake, one who was his 
benefactor and friend, was not worthy Ages¬ 
ilaus to allow in himself. For, first of all, 
he gave him no opportunity for any action, 
and never set him in any place of command ; 
then, for whomsoever he perceived him ex¬ 
erting his interest, these persons he always 
sent away with a refusal, and with less at¬ 
tention than any ordinary suitors, thus silent¬ 
ly undoing and weakening his influence. 

Lysander, miscarrying in every thing, 
and perceiving that his diligence for his 
friends was but a hindrance to them, forbore 
to help them, entreating them that they 
would not address themselves to, nor observe 
him, but that they would speak to the king, 
and to those who could be of more service to 


friends than at present he could ; most, on 
hearing this, forbore to trouble him about 
their concerns; but continued their observ¬ 
ances to him, waiting upon him in the walks 
and places of exercise; at which Agesilaus 
was more annoyed than ever, envying bnn 
the honor ; and, finally, when he gave many 
of the officers places of command and tl> e 
governments of cities, he appointed Lysander 
carver at his table, adding, by way of insult 
to the Ionians, “ Let them go now, and p»f 
their court to my carver.” Upon this, bj‘ 
sander thought fit to come and speak - with 
him ; and a brief laconic dialogue passed 
between them as follows: “Truly. }'° u 
know very well, O Agesilaus, how to depress 
your friends;” “Those friends,” replied 
he, “ who would be greater than myselm 
but those who increase my power, it is l 11 ” 
should share in it.” “ Possibly, O ■''•ff'vV 
laus,” answered Lysander, “in all 1“ 
there may be more said on your part tns 
done on mine, but I request you, for the s» 
of observe™ from without, to place me in a ^ 
command under you where you may judge 
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hull be the least offensive, and most use- mon, and discoursed with the guardians of 
inau the oracle there, proffering them a great deal 

tU Upon this he was sent ambassador to the of gold, and that they, taking this ill, sent 
Hellespont; and though angry with Agesi- some to Sparta to accuse Lysander j and on 
laus vet did not neglect to perform his duty, his acquittal the Libyans, going away, said, 
and having induced Spithridates the Persian, “ You will find us, O Spartans, better judges, 
being offended with Pharnabazus, a gallant when you come to dwell with us in Libya,” 
man? and in command of some forces, to re- there being a certain ancient oracle, that the 
volt he brought him to Agesilaus. He was Lacedemonians should dwell in Libya. But 
not however, employed in any other service, as the whole intrigue and the course of the 
but having completed his time, returned to contrivance was no ordinary one, nor lightly 
Sparta, without honor, angry with Agesilaus, undertaken, but depended as it went on, like 
and hating more than ever the whole Spartan some mathematical proposition, on a variety 
government, aI1 d resolved to delay no longer, of important admissions, and proceeded 
but while there was yet time, to put into ex- through a series of intricate and difficult 
ecution the plans whioh he appears some steps to its conclusion, we will go into it at 
time before to have concerted for a revolu- length, following the account of one who was 
tion and change in the constitution. These, at once an historian and a philosopher, 
were as follows. The Heraclidie who joined There was a woman in Pontus, who pro- 
with the Dorians, and came into Peloponne- fessed to be pregnant by Apollo, wliich 
sus, became a numerous and glorious race in many, as was natural, disbelieved, and many 
Sparta, but not erfery family belonging to it also gave credit to, and when she had brought 
had the right of succession in the kingdom, forth a man-child, several, not unimportant 
but the kings were chosen out of two only, persons, took an interest in its rearing and 
called the Eurypontidoe and the Agiadg;; the bringing up. The name given the boy was 
rest had no privilege in the government by Silenus, for some reason or other. Lysander, 
their nobility of birth, and the honors which taking this for the groundwork, frames and 
followed from merit lay open to all who devises the rest himself, making use of not a 
could obtain them. Lysander, who was born few, nor these insignificant champions of his 
of one of these families, when he had risen storv, who brought the report of tiie child’s 
into great renown for his exploits, and had birth into credit without any suspicion, 
gained great friends and power, was vexed Another report, also, was procured from 
to see the city which had, increased to what Delphi and circulated in Sparta, that there 
it was by him, ruled by others not at all were some very old oracles which were kept 
better descended than himself, and formed a by the priests in private writings; and they 
design to remove the government from the were not to bn meddled with, neither was it 
two families, and to give it in common to all lawful to read them, till one in after times 
the Heraclidie; or, as some say, not to the should come, descended from Apollo, and, 
Heraclidie only, but to all the Spartans ; that on giving some known token to the keepers, 
the reward might not belong to the posterity should take the books iii which the oracles 
of Hercules, but to those who were like Iler- were. Things being thus ordered beforehand, 
cules, judging by that personal merit which Silenus, it was intended, should come and 
raised even him to the honor of the Godhead ; ask for the oracles, as being the child of 
and he hoped that when the kingdom was Apollo, and those priests who were privy to 
thus to be competed for, no Spartan would the design, were to profess to search narrow- 
be chosen before himself. ly into all particulars, and to question him 

Accordingly he first attempted and pre- concerning his birth ; and, finally, were to 
pared to persuade the citizens privately, and be convinced, and, as to Apollo’s son, to 
studied an oration composed to this purpose deliver up to him the writings. Then he, 
'y Cleon, the Halicarnassian. Afterwards in the presence of many witnesses, should 
perceiving so unexpected and great an in no- read amongst other prophecies, that which 
nation required bolder means of support, he was the object of the whole contrivance, 
proceeded as it might be on the stage, to relating to the office of the kings, that it 
a l a “ himself of machinery, and to try the would be better and more desirable to the 
H ec * fl ,. 0 ^ divine agency upon his countrymen. Spartans to choose their kings out of the 
e collected and arranged for his purpose, best citizens. And now, Silenus being grown 
uswers and oracles from Apollo, not expect- up to a youth, and being ready for the action, 
g to get any benefit from Cleon’s Ahetorie, Lysander miscarried in his drama through 
n ess he should first alarm and overpower the timidity of one of his actors, or assistants, 
j nun ™ °f hi* fellow-citizens by religious who just as he came to the point lost heart 
thcm*i, U ^fv*^* 0U8 terrors, before bringing and drew back. Yet nothing was found ont 
i- , h) the consideration of his arguments, while Lysander lived, but only after his death. 
'v™ 1 " 8 delates, after he had endeavored to He died before Agesilaus came back from 
f-jjSP* the wacle of Apollo, and had again Asia, being involved, or perhaps more truly 
bv t^fauade the priestesses of Dodona having himself involved Greece, in the Boo* 
3 means of Pberecles, that he went to Am- tian war. For it is stated both ways; and 
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the cause of it some make to be himself, their city to the charge of the Athenian 
others the Thebans, and some both together; troops, and sallying out about the first sleep 
the Thebans, on the one hand, being charged succeeded in reaching Haliartus a little be! 
with casting away the sacrifices at Aulis, and fore Lysander, and part of them entered into 
that being bribed with the king’s money the city. He upon this, first of all resolved 
brought by Androclides and Amphitheus, posting his army upon a hill, to stay for 
they had with the object of entangling the Pausanias; then as the day advanced, not 
Lacedaemonians in a Grecian war, set upon being able to rest, he bade his men take up 
the Phocians, and wasted their country ; it their arms, and encouraging the allies, led 
being said, on the other hand, that Lysander them in a column along the road to the walls, 
was angry that the Thebans had preferred a But those Thebans who had remained out- 
claim to the tenth part of the spoils of the side, taking the city on the left hand, ad- 
war, while the rest of the confederates sub- vanced against the rear,of their enemies, ti? 
mitted without complaint; and because they the fountain which is called Cissusa ; here 
expressed indignation about the money which they tell the story that the nurses washed the 
Lysander sent to Sparta, but most especially, infant Bacchus after his birth ; the water of 
because from them the Athenians had od- it is of a bright wine color, clear, and most 
tained the first opportunity of freeing them- pleasant to drink ; and not far off the Cretan 
selves from the thirty tyrants, whom storax grows all about, which the Haliartians 
Lysander had made, and to support whom adduce in token of Rhadamantlius having 
the Lacedaemonians issued a decree that dwelt there, and they show his sepulchre, 
political refugees from Athens might be calling it Alea. And the monument also of 
arrested in whatever country they were found, Alcmena is hard by ; for there, as they say, 
and that those who impeded their arrest she was buried, having married Rlmdaman- 
'should be excluded from the confederacy, thus after Amphitryon’s death. But the 
In reply to this the Thebans issued counter Thebans inside the city forming in order of 
decrees of their own, truly in the spirit and battle with the Haliartians stood still for 
temper of the actions of Hercules and Bae- some time, but on seeing Lysander with a 
chus, that every house and city in Boeotia party of those who were foremost approach- 
should be opened to the Athenians who re- ing, on a sudden opening the gates and fall- 

? uired it, and that he who did not help a ing on, they killed him with the soothsayer 
ugitive who was seized, should be fined a at his side, and a few others ; for the greater 
talent for damages, and if any one should part immediately fled back to the main force, 
bear arms through Boeotia to Attica against But the Thebans not slackening, but closely 
the tyrants, that none of the Thebans should pursuing them, the. whole body turned to fly 
either see or hear of it. Nor did they pass towards the hills. There were one thousand 
these humane and truly Greek decrees, with- of them slain ; there died, also, of the 'llie- 
out at the same time making their acts con- bans three hundred, who were killed with 
formable to their words, lor Thrasybulus their enemies, while chasing them into craggy 
and those who with" him occupied Phyle, set and difficult places. These had been under 
out upon that enterprise from Thebes, with suspicion of favoring the Lacedsemons, ami 
arms and money, and secresy and a point to in their eagerness to clear themselves in the 
start from, provided for them by the Thebans, eyes of their fellow-citizens, exposed them 
Such were the causes of complaint Lysander selves in the pursuit, and so met their death, 
had against Thebes. And being now grown News of the disaster reached Pausanias as 
violent in his temper through the atrabilious he was on the way from Plataea to '1 hespian 
tendency Which increased upon him in his and having set his army in order he came to 
old age, he urged the Ephors and persuaded Haliartus; Thrasybulus, also, came from 
them to place a garrison in Thebes, and Thebes, leading the Athenians, 
taking the commander’s place, he marched Pausanias proposing to request the bodies or 

forthwith a body of troops. Pausanias, thedead undertruce, the elders of the Spartans 
also, the king, was sent shortly after with an took it ill. and were angry among themselves 
army. Now Pausanias, going ' round by and coming to the king, declared that Lyssa* 
Cithceron, was to invade Boeotia ; Lysander, dershould not be taken away upon any condi- 
meantime, advanced through Phocis to meet tions; if they fought it out by arms abojjj 
him, with a numerous body of soldiers. He his body, and conquered, then they niign 
to6k the city of thfe Orchomenians, who came bury him; if they were overcome, it «« 
over to him of their own accord, and plun- glorious'to die upon the spot with their com* 
dered Lebadea. He despatched also letters mander. When the elders had spoken the* 
to Pausanias, ordering him to move from things, Pausanias saw it would be a difiic” 
Platsea to meet him at Haliartus, and that business to vanquish the Thebans, who 
himself would be at the walls of Haliartus but just been conquerors ; that Lysanue r 
by break of day. These letters were brought body also lay near the walls, so that it wo 
to the Thebans, the oarrier of them falling be hgrd for them, though they overcame, 
into the hands of gome Theban scouts. They, take it away without a truce ; he thereto 
having received aid from Athens, committed sent a herald, obtained a trucq, and witbare 
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his forces, and carrying away the body of 
Lvsander/they buried it in the first friendly 
^.ilthav reached on crossing the Boeotian fron¬ 
tier in the country of the Panopteans; where 
the’monument still stands as you'go on the 
mad from Delphi to Chasronea. Now the 
armv quartering there, it is said that a per¬ 
son of Phocis, relating the battle to one who 
was not in it, said, the enemies fell upon 
them iu»t after Lysander had passed over the 
Hoplites; surprised at which a Spartan, a 
friend of Lysander, asked what Hoplites he 
meant, for he did not know the name. “ It 
was there,” answered the Phocian, “ that 
the enemy killed the first of us ; the rivulet 
by the city is called Hoplites. On hearing 
winch the Spartan shed tears and observed, 
how impossible it is for any man to avoid 
his appointed lot; Lysander, it appears, hav¬ 
ing received an oracle, as follows :— 

Sounding Hoplites see thou bear in mind, 

And the earthbom dragon following behind. 


Some, however, say that Hoplites does not 
run by Haliartus, but is a watercourse near 
Coronea, falling into the river Pliilarus, not 
far from the town in former times called 
Hoplias, and now Isomantus. 

The man of Haliartus who killed Lysan¬ 
der, by name Neochorus, bore on his shield 
the device of a dragon ; and this, it was sup¬ 
posed, the oracle signified. It is said also that 
at the time of the Peloponnesan war, the 
Thebans received an oracle from the sanctu¬ 
ary of Ismenus, referring at once to the 
battle at Delium, and to this which thirty 
years after took place at Haliartus. It ran 
thus:— 


Hunting the wolf, observe the utmost bound, 

And the biilOrchaUdes where foxes most are found. 

fly the words, “ the utmost bound,” Delium 
being intended, where Boeotia touches At¬ 
tica, and by Orchalides, the hill now called 
Aloitecus, which lies in the parts'of Haliar¬ 
tus towards Helicon. 

Hut such a death befalling Lysander, the 
opartans took it bo grievously at the time, 


that they put the king to a trial for his life; 
which he not daring to await, fled to Tegea, 
and there lived out his life in the sanctuary 
of Minerva. The poverty also of Lysander 
being discovered by his death, made his 
merit more manifest, since from so much 
wealth and power, from all the homage of 
the cities, and of the Persian kingdom, he 
had not in the least degree, so far as money 
goes, sought any private aggrandizement, as 
Theoporapus in ins history relates, whom any 
one may rather give credit to wheh he com¬ 
mends, than when he finds fault, as it is 
more agreeable to him to blame than to 
praise. But subsequently, Ephorus says, 
some controversy arising among the allies at 
Sparta, which made it necessary to consult 
the writings which Lysander hud kdpt by 
him, Agesilaus came to his house, and find¬ 
ing the book in which the oration on the 
Spartan constitution was written at length, 
to the effect that the kingdom ought to be 
taken from the Eurypoutid® and Agiadss, 
and to be offered in common, and a choice 
made out of the best citizens, at first he was 
eager to make it public, and to show his 
countrymen the real character of Lysander. 
But Lacratidas, a wise man, and at that, 
time chief of the Kphors, hindered Agesilaus, 
and said, they ought not to dig up Lysander 
again, but rather to bury with him a dis¬ 
course, composed so plausibly and subtilly. 
Other honors, also, were paid him after his 
death ; and amongst these they imposed a 
fine upon those who had engaged themselves 
to marry his daughters, and then when Ly¬ 
sander was found to be poor, after his de¬ 
cease, refused them ; because when they 
thought him rich they had been observant 
of him, but now ins poverty had proved him 
just and good, they forsook him. For the.re 
was, it seems, in Sparta, a punishment,for 
not marrying, for a late, and for a bad mar¬ 
riage ; and to the last penalty those were 
most especially liable, who sought alliances 
with the rich instead of with the good and 
with their friends. Such is the account we 
have found given of Lysander. 


SYLLA. 


Lucies Cornelius Syixa was descended 
01 a patrician or noble family. Of his 
sneeators, Ruftnus, it is said, had been con- 
J?' incurred a disgrace more signal 
~**° “ ls distinction. For being found pos- 
*T*ea of more than ten pounds of silver 
P“«e, contrary to the law, he was for this 
put ant of the senate. His posterity 
8»li ever aftef in obscurity, nor had 
hL Ua “ ,BM elf any * opulent parentage. In 
at „^L Un ® er day* be lived in hired lodgings, 
4 *°w rate, which in after-time* was ad- 
21 


duced against him as proof that he ha$ 
been fortunate above his quality. When he 
was boasting and magnifying hnr.self for his 
exploits in Libya, a person of noble station 
made answer, 11 And h°w can y ou be an 
honest man, who, since the death of a father 
who left you nothing, have become so rich?" 
The time in which he lived was no longer 
an age of pure and upright manners, but 
had already declined, and yielded to the 
appetite for riches and luxury; yet still, in 
the general opinion, they who deserted the 
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hereditary poverty of their family, were as 
much blamed as those who had-run out a 
fair patrimonial estate. And afterwards, 
when he had seized the power into his hands, 
and was pitting many to death, a freedman 
suspected of having concealed one of the 
proscribed, and for that reason sentenced to 
be thfown down the Tarpeian rock, in a 
reproachful way recounted, how they had 
lived long together under the same roof, 
himself for the upper rooms paying two 
thousand' sesterces, and Sylla for the lower 
three thousand; so that the difference be¬ 
tween their fortunes then was no more than 
one thousand sesterces, equivalent in Attic 
coin to two hundred and fifty drachmas. 
And thus much of his early fortune. 

His f ;eneral personal appearance may be 
known by his statues; only his blue eyes, of' 
themselves extremely keen and glaring, 
were rendered all the more forbidding and 
terrible by the complexion of his face, in 
which white was mixed with rough blotches 
of fiery red. Hence, it is said, he was sur- 
named Sylla, and in allusion to it one of the 
scurrilous jesters at Athens made the verse 
upon him, 

Sylla la a mulberry sprinkled o'er with meal. 
Nor is it out of place to make use of marks 
of character like these, in the case of one 
who was by nature so addicted to raillery, 
that in his youthful obscurer years he would 
converse freely with players and professed 
jesters, and join them in all their low pleas¬ 
ures. And when supreme master of all, 
he was often wont to muster together the 
most impudent players and stage-followers 
of the town, and to drink and bandy jests 
with them without regard to his age or the 
dignity of his place, and to the prejudice of 
important affairs that required his attention. 
When he was once at table, it was not in 
Sylla’s nature to admit of any thing that 
was serious, and whereas at other times he 
was a man of business, and austere of coun¬ 
tenance, he underwent all of a sudden, at 
his first entrance upon wine and good-fellow¬ 
ship, a total revolution, and was gentle and 
tractable with common singers and dancers, 
and ready to oblige any one that spoke with 
him. It seems to have been a sort of dis¬ 
eased result of this laxity, that he was so 
prone to amorous pleasures, and yielded 
without resistance to any temptation of 
voluptuousness, from which even in his old 
age he could not refrain. He had a long 
attachment for Metrobius, a player. In his 
"-st amours it happened, that he made court 
• a common but rich lady, Nicopolis by 
*me, and, what by the air of his youth, 
id what by long intimacy, won so far on 
sr affections, that she rather than he was 
le lover, and at her death she bequeathed 
im her whole property. He likewise inher¬ 
ed the estate of a step-mother who loved 


him as her own son. By these means he 
had pretty well advanced his fortunes. 

He was chosen qusestor to Marius in his 
first consulship, and set sail with him f or 
Libya, to war upon Jugurtha. Here, i n 
general, he gained approbation; and more 
especially, by closing ip dexterously with an 
accidental occasion, made a friend of hoc- 
chus, king of Numidia. He hospitably en¬ 
tertained the king’s embassadors, on their 
escape from some Numidian robbers, and 
after showing them much kindness, sent 
them on their journey with presents, and an 
escort to protect them. Boechus had long 
hated and dreaded his son-in-law, Jugurtha, 
who had now been worsted ip the field and 
had fled to him for shelter; and it so hap¬ 
pened, he was at this time entertaining a 
design to betray him. He accordingly in¬ 
vited Sylla to come to him, wishing the 
seizure and surrender of Jugurtha to be 
effected rather through him, than directly 
by himself. Sylla, when he had communi¬ 
cated the business to Marius, and received 
from him a small detachment, voluntarily 
put himself into this imminent danger; and 
confiding in a barbarian, who had been un¬ 
faithful to his own relations, to apprehend 
another man’s person, made surrender of 
his own. Bocchus, having both of them 
now in his power, was necessitated to betray 
one or other, and after long debate with 
himself, at last resolved on his first design, 
and gave up Jugurtha into the hands of 
Sylla. 

For this Marius triumphed, but the glory 
of the enterprise, which through people’s 
envy of Marius was ascribed to Sylla, secretly 
grieved him. And the truth is, Sylla him¬ 
self was by nature vainglorious, and this 
being the first time that from a low and 
private condition he had risen to esteem 
amongst the citizens and tasted of honor, 
his appetite for distinction carried him to 
such a pitch of ostentation, that he had a 
representation of this action engraved on a 
signet ring; which he carried about with 
him, and made use of ever after. 1 he im¬ 
press was, Bocchus delivering, and bylla 
receiving, Jugurtha. Ibis touched Jlarius 
to the quick; however, judging Sylla to M 
beneath his rivalry, he made use of him 43 
lieutenant, in his second consulship, and m 

his third, as tribune; and many considerable 

services were effected by his means. >> non 
acting as lieutenant he took Copillus, clue 
of the Tectosages, prisoner, and compe| lea 
the Marsians, a great and populous nation, 
to become friends and confederates of u* 
Romans. . . , 

Henceforward, however, Sylla perceiving 
that Marius bore a jealous eye over hum 
and would no longer afford him opportune 
ties of action, but rather opposed his »“* 
v&nce, attached himself to Catulus, Manus 
colleague, a worthy man, but not energe 
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. nn0 ffh as a general And under this com¬ 
mander who intrusted him with the highest 
"L 4 most important commissions, he rose at 
once to reputation and to power. He sub¬ 
dued by arms most part of the Alpine bar¬ 
barians: aud when there was a scarcity m 
the armies, he took that care upon himself, 
and brought in such a store of provisions, 
as not only to furnish the soldiers of Catulus 
with Abundance, but likewise to supply 
Marius. This, as he writes himself, wounded 
Marius to the very heart. So slight and 
childish were the first occasions and motives 
of that enmity between them, which, passing 
afterwards through a long course of civil 
bloodshed and incurable divisions to find its 
end in tyranny, and the confusion of the 
whole State, proved Euripides to have been 
truly wise and thoroughly acquainted with 
the causes of disorders in the body politic, 
when he forewarned all men to beware of 
Ambition, as of all the higher Powers, the 
most destructive and pernicious to her vota¬ 


ries. 

Sylla, by this time thinking that the 
reputation of his arms abroad was sufficient 
to entitle him to a part in the civil admin¬ 
istration, betook himself immediately from 
the camp to the assembly, and offered him¬ 
self as a candidate for a pratorship, but 
failed. The fault of this disappointment 
he wholly ascribes to the populace, who, 
knowing his intimacy with king Bocchus, 
and for that reason expecting, that if lie 
was made sedile before his pratorship, he 
would then show them magnificent hunting- 
shows and combats between Libyan wild 
beasts, chose other prators, on purpose to 
force him into the mdileship. The vanity 
of this pretext is sufficiently disproved by 
matter-of-fact. For the year following, 
partly by flatteries to the people, and party 
by money, he got himself elected praetor. 
Accordingly, once while he was in office, on 
liis angrily telling Caesar that he should 
make use of his authority against him, 
Caesar answered him with a smile, “ You 
do well to call it your own, as you bought 
>t.” At the end of his pratorship he was 
sent over into Cappadocia, under the pre¬ 
tence of reestablishing Ariobarzanes in his 
kingdom, but in reality to keep in check 
the restless movements of Mithridates, who 
was gradually procuring himself as vast a 
new acquired power aud dominion, as was 
that of his ancient inheritance. lie carried 
over with him no great forces of his own, 
hut making use of the cheerful aid of the 
confederates, succeeded, with considerable 
slaughter of the Cappadocians', and yet 
p rea *?. r °*. ’"be Armenian succors, in expel- 
Gordius fnd establishing Ariobarzanes 

Dunug his stay on the banks of the Eu- 
pnrates, there came to him Orobazus, a Par- 
“ uan > Ambassador from king Arsaces, as 


vet there having been no correspondence 
between the two nations. And this also we 
may lay to the account of Sylla’s felicity, 
that he should be the first Roman to whom 
the Parthians made address for alliance and 
friendship. At the time of which reception, 
the story is, that having ordered three chairs 
of state to be set, one for Ariobarzanes, one 
for Orobazus, and a third for himself, he 
placed himself in the middle, and so gaye 
audience. For this the king of Parthia 
afterwards put Orobazus to death. Some 
people commended Sylla for his lofty car¬ 
riage towards the barbarians; others again 
accused him of arrogance aud unseasonable 
display. It is reported, that a certain Chal- 
dsean, of Orobazus’s retinue, looking Sylla 
wistfully in the face, and observing care¬ 
fully the motions of his mind and b'ody, and 
forming a judgment of his riature, according 
to the rules of his art, said that it was 
impossible for him not to become the 
greatest of men; it was rather a wonder 
how he could even then abstain from being 
head of all. 

At his return, Censorinus impeached him 
of extortion, for having exacted a vast sum 
of money from a well-affected and associate 
kingdom. However, Censorinus did not 
appear at the trial, but dropped his accusa¬ 
tion. His quarrel, meantime, with Marius 
began to break out afresh, receiving new 
material from the ambition of Bocchus, 
who, to please the people of Home, and 
gratify Sylla, set up in the temple of Jupi¬ 
ter Capitolinas images hearing trophies, 
and a representation in gold of the surren¬ 
der of Jugurtlia to Sylla. When Marius, 
in great anger, attempted t" pull them 
down, and others aided Sylla, the whole city 
would have been in tumult and commotion 
with this dispute, had not the Social War, 
which had long lain smouldering, blazed 
forth at last, and for the present put an end 
to the quarrel. 

In the course of this war, which had 
many great changes of fortune, and which, 
more than any, afflicted the Romans, and, 
indeed, endangered the very being of the 
Commonwealth, Marius was not able to 
signalize his valor in any action, but left 
behind him a clear proof, that warlike 
excellence requires a strong and still vigor¬ 
ous body. Sylla, on the other hand, by hi* 
many achievements, gained himself, with 
his fellow-citizens, the name of a great com¬ 
mander, while his friends thought him the 
greatest of all commanders, and his enemie* 
called him the most fortunate. Nor did 
this make the same sort of impression <m, 
him, as it made on Timotheus the son of 
Conon, the Athenian; who, when his adver¬ 
saries ascribed his successes to his good 
luck, and bad a painting made, represent¬ 
ing him asleep, and Fortune by Iris side, 
casting her nets over the cities, was rough 
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and violent in hi* indignation at those who 
did it, as if by attributing all to Fortune, 
they had robbed him of his just honors ; 
and said to the people on one occasion a,t his 
return from war, “In this, ye men of 
Athens, Fortune had no part.” A piece of 
boyish, petulance, which the deity, we are 
told, played back upon Timotheus; who 
from that time was never able to achieve 
any thing that was great, but proving 
altogether unfortunate in his attempts, and 
falling into discredit with the people, was at 
last banished the city. Sylla, on the 
contrary, not only accepted with pleasure 
the credit of such divine felicities and 
favors, but joining himself in extolling and 
glorifying what was done, gave the honor 
of all to Fortune, whether it were out of 
boastfulness, or a real feeling of divine 
agency. He remarks, in his Memoirs, that 
of all his well-advised actions, none proved 
so lucky in the execution, as what he had 
boldly enterprised, not by calculation, but 
upon the moment. And in the character 
which he gives of himself, that he was born 
for fortune rather than war, he seems to 
give Fortune a higher place than merit, and 
in short, makes himself entirely the crea¬ 
ture of a superior power, accounting even 
his concord with Metellus, his equal in 
office, and his connection by marriage, a 
piece of preternatural felicity. For expect¬ 
ing to have met in him a most troublesome, 
he found him a most accommodating col¬ 
league. Moreover, ip the Memoirs which 
he dedicated to Lucullus, he admonishes 
him to esteepj pothing more trustworthy, 
'than what the divine powers advise him by 
night. And when he was leaving the city 
with an army, to fight in the Social War, 
he relates, that the earth near the Laverna 
opened, and a quantity of fire came rushing 
out of it, shooting up with a bright flame 
into .the heavens. The soothsayers upon 
this foretold, that a person of great qualities, 
and of a rare and singular aspect, should 
take the government in hand, and quiet the 
resent troubles of the city. Sylla affirms 
e was the man, for his golden head of hair 
made him an extraordinary-looking man, 
nor had he any shame, after the great 
actions he; had done, in testifying to his own 
great qualities. And thus much of his 
opinion as] to divine agency. 

„ In general he would seem to have been of 
a Very irregular character, full of incon¬ 
sistencies with himself; much given to ra¬ 
pine^ .to prodigality yet more; in promoting 
or disgracing, whom he pleased, alike 
•unacountable; cringing to those he stood in 
need of, and domineering over others who 
stood in need of him, so that it was hard to 
tell, whether his nature had more in it of 
pride dr of servility. As to his unequal 
distribution of punishments, as, for example, 
that upon slight grounds he would put to 


f the torture, and again would bear patient!* 
with the greatest wrongs; would readily 
forgive and be reconciled after the most 
heinous acts of enmity, and yet would visit 
small and inconsiderable offences with 
death, and confiscation of goods; one mi-ht 
judge, that in himself he was really of a 
violent and revengeful nature, which how¬ 
ever he could qualify, upon reflection, for 
his interest. In this very Social" War 
when the soldiers with stones and clubs had 
killed an officer of praetorian rank, his own 
lieutenant, Albinus by name, he passed by 
this flagrant crime without any inquiry 
giving it out moreover in a boast, that the 
soldiers would behave all the better now, to 
make amends, by some special bravery, for 
their breach of dicipline. He took no 
notice of the clamors of those that cried for 
justice, but designing already to supplant 
Marius, now that he saw the Social War 
near its end, he made much of his army, in 
hopes to get himself declared general of the 
forces against Mithridates. 

At his return to Rome, he was chosen 
Consul with Quintus Pompeius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, and made a most 
distinguished marriage with Csecilia, daugh¬ 
ter of Metellus, the chief priest. The com¬ 
mon people made a variety of verses ill 
ridicule of the marriage, and many of the 
nobility also were disgusted at it, esteeming 
him, as 1-ivy writes, unworthy of this con¬ 
nection, whom before they thought worthy 
of a consulship. This was not his only 
wife, for first, in his younger days, he was 
married to Ilia, by whom he had a daugh¬ 
ter; after her to ASlia; and thirdly to 
Cloelia, whom he dismissed as barren, lmt 
honorably, and with professions of respect, 
adding, moreover, presents. But the match 
between him and Metella, falling out a few 
days after, occasioned suspicions that he had 
complained of Clcelia without due cause. 
To Metella be always showed great defer¬ 
ence, so much so that the people, when 
anxious for the recall of the exiles of Ma¬ 
rius’s party, upon his refusal, entreated the 
intercession of-Metella. And the Athenians, 
it is thought, had harder measure, at the 
capture oi their town, because they used 
insulting language to Metella in their jests 
from the walls during the siege. But of 
this hereafter. 

At present esteeming the consulship but a 
small matter in comparison of things to 
come, he was impatiently carried away in 
thought to the Mithridatic War. Here he 
was withstood by Marius; who out of mad 
affectation of glory and thirst for distinc¬ 
tion, those never dying passions, though he 
were now unwieldy in body, mid bad gi v £ n 
up service, on account of his djre, during the 
late campaigns, still coveted after command 
in a distant war beyond the seas. A n “ 
whilst Sylla was departed for the camp, t0 
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nrde , the rest of his affairs were, ne sate 
brooding at home, and at last hatched that 
execrable sedition, which wrought Rome 
„ore mischief than all her enemies together 
W done, as was indeed foreshown by the 
rods. For a flame broke forth of its own 
accord, from under the staves of the en- 
eicns and was with difliculty extinguished. 
Three j-avens brought their young into the 
open road, and ate them, carrying the relics 
into the nest again. Mice having gnawed 
the consecrated gold iu one of the temples, 
the keepers caught one of them, a female, in 
a trap; and she bringing forth five young 
ones in the very trap, devoured three of 
them. But what was greatest of all, in a 
calm and clear sky there was heard the 
sound of a trumpet, with such a loud and 
dismal blast, as struck terror and amaze¬ 
ment into the hearts of the people. The 
Etruscan sages affirmed, that this prodigy 
betokened the mutation of the age, and a 
general revolution in tile world. For ac¬ 
cording to them there are in all eight ages, 
differing one from another in the lives and 
the characters of men, and to each of these 
God has allotted a certain measure of time, 
determined by the circuit of the great year. 
And when one age is run out, at the ap¬ 
proach of another, there appears some won¬ 
derful sign from earth or heaven, such as 
makes it manifest at once to those who 
have made it their business to study such 
things, that there has succeeded in the 
world a new race of men, differing in cus¬ 
toms and institutes of life, and more or less 
regarded by the gods, than the preceding. 
Amongst other great changes that happen, 
as they say, at the turn of ages, the art of 
divination, alSo, at one time rises in esteem, 
and is more successful in its predictions, 
clearer and surer tokens being sent from 
God, and then again, in another generation 
declines as low, becoming mere guesswork 
for the most part, and discerning future 
events by dim and uncertain intimations. 
This was the mythology of the wisest of the 
1 uscan sages, who were thought to possess 
a knowledge beyond other men. Whilst 
the Senate sat in consultation with the 
sjiothsayers, concerning these prodigies, in 
the temple of Bellona, a sparrow came flying 
before them all, with a grasshopper in 
its mouth, \nd letting fall one part of it, 
new away with the remainder. The diviners 
foreboded commotions and dissension be¬ 
tween the great landed proprietors and the 
common city populace; the latter, like the 
^“shopper, being loud and talkative ; 
while the sparrow might represent the 

'dwellers in the field.” 

, "arius had taken into alliance Sulpicius, 
*7® tribune, a man second to none in any 
•“lames, so that it was less the question 
what others be surpassed, but rather in what 
re *pects he most surpassed himself in wicked¬ 


ness. He rias cruel, bold, rapacious, and in 
all these points utterly shameless and un¬ 
scrupulous; not hesitating to offer Roman 
citizenship by public sale to freed slaves 
and aliens, and to count out the price ou 
public money-tables in the forum. He 
maintained three thousand swordsmen, and 
had always about him a company of young 
men of the equestrian class ready lor all 
occasions, w hom ho styled his Anti-Senate. 
Having had a law enacted, that no senator 
should contract a debt of above two thou¬ 
sand drachmas, he himself, after death, was 
found indebted three millions. This was 
tlie man whom Marius let in upon the Com¬ 
monwealth, and who, confounding all things 
by force and the sword, made several 
ordinances of dangerous consequence, and 
amongst the rest, one giving Marius the 
conduct of the Mithridatic war. Upon this 
the consuls proclaimed a public cessation of 
business, but as they were holding an 
assembly near the temple of Castor and 
l’ollux, he let loose*the rabble upon them, 
and amongst many others slew the consul 
Pompeius’s young son ill the forum, Pom- 
peius himself hardly escaping in the crowd. 
.Sylla being closely pursued into the house of 
Marias, was forced to come forth and dis¬ 
solve the cessation; and for his doing this, 
Sulpicius, having deposed Pompeius, al¬ 
lowed Sylla to continue his consulship, only 
transferring the Mithridatic expedition to 
Marius. 

Tlier.e were immediately despatched to 
Nola tribunes, to receive the army, and 
bring it to Marius; but Sylla having got 
first to the camp, and the soldiers, upon 
hearing of the news, having Burned the tri¬ 
bunes, Marius, in requital, proceeded to put 
the friends of Sylla ill the city to the sword, 
and rifled their goods. Every kind of re¬ 
moval and flight went on, some hastening 
from the camp to the city, others from the 
city to the camp. The senate, no more in 
its own power, but wholly governed by the 
dictates of Marius and Sulpicius, alarmed at 
the report of Sylla’s advancing with his 
troops towards the city, sent forth two of 
the praters, Brutes and Servilius, to forbid 
his nearer approach. The soldiers would 
have slain these prsetors in a fury, for their 
bold language to Sylla; contenting them¬ 
selves, however, with breaking their rods, 
and tearing off their purple-edged robes, 
after much contumelious usage they sent 
them back, to the sad dejection of the citi¬ 
zens, who beheld their magistrates despoiled 
of their badges of office, and announcing to 
them, that things were now manifestly 
come to a rupture past all cure. Marios 
put himself in readiness, and Sylla with his 
colleague moved from Nola, at the* head of 
six complete legions, all of them willing to 
march up directly against the city, though 
[ he himself aa yet was doubtful in thought. 
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and apprehensive of the danger. As he 
was sacrificing, Postumius the soothsayer, 
having inspected the entrails, stretching 
forth both hands to Sylla, required to be 
bound and kept in custody till the battle 
■was over, as willing, if they" had not speedy 
and complete success, to suffer the utmost 
punishment. It is said, also, that there 
appeared to Sylla himself in a dream, a cer¬ 
tain goddess, whom the Romans learnt to 
worship from the Cappadocians, whether it 
be the Moon, or Pallas, or Bellona. This 
same goddess, to his thinking, stood by him, 
and put into his hand thunder and light¬ 
ning, then naming his enemies one by one, 
bade him strike them, who, all of them, fell 
on the discharge and disappeared. En¬ 
couraged by this vision, and relating it to 
his colleague, next day he led on towards 
Rome. About Picinse being met by a 
deputation, beseeching him not to attack at 
once, in the heat of a march, for that the 
senate had decreed to do him all the right 
imaginable, he consented to halt on the spot, 
and sent bis officers to measure out the 
ground, as is usual, for a camp ; so that the 
deputation, believing it, returned. They 
were no sooner gone, but he sent a party on 
under the command of Lucius Basillus and 
Caius Mummius, to secure the city gate, 
and the walls on' the side of the Ksquiline 
hill, and then close at their heels followed 
himself with all speed. Basillus made his 
way successfully into the city, but the un¬ 
armed multitude, pelting him with stones 
ai\d tiles from off the houses, stopped his 
further progress, and beat him back to the 
wall. Sylla by this time was come up, and 
seeing what was going on, called aloud to 
his tnen to set fire to the houses, and taking 
a flaming torch, he himself led the way, and 
commanded the archers to make use of their 
fire-darts, letting fly at the tops of houses; 
all which he did, not upon any plan, but 
simply in his fury, yielding the conduct of 
that day’s work to passion, and as if all he 
saw were enemies, without respect or pity 
either to friends, relations, or acquaintance, 
made his entry by fire, which knows no 
distinction betwixt friend or foe. 

In this conflict, Marius being driven into 
the temple of Mother-Earth, thence invited 
the slaves by proclamation of freedom, but 
the enemy coming on he was overpowered 
add fled the city. 

Sylla having called a senate, had sentence 
of death passed on Marius, and some few 
others, amongst whom was Sulpicius, tribune 
of the people. Sulpicius was killed, being 
betrayed by his servant, whom Sylla first 
made free, and then threw him headlong down 
the Tarpeian rock. As for Marius, he set a 
price on his life, by proclamation, neither 
gratefully nor politicly, if we consider into 
whose house, hot long before, he put himself 
at mercy, and was safely dismissed. Had 


Marius at that time not let Sylla go, but suf. 
fered him to be slain by the hands of Sulpici. 
us, he might have been lord of all; neverthe¬ 
less he spared his life, and a few days after 
•when in a similar position himself, received 
a different measure. 

By these proceedings, Sylla excited the 
secret distaste of the senate ; but the dis¬ 
pleasure and free indignation of the cqmmon- 
alty showed itself plainly by their actions. 
For. they ignominiously rejected Nonius, his 
nephew, and Servius, who stood for offices of 
state by his interest, and elected others as 
magistrates, by honoring whom they thought 
they should most annoy him. He made sem¬ 
blance of extreme satisfaction at all this, as 
if the people by his means had again enjoyed 
the liberty of doing what seemed best to 
them. And to pacify the public hostility, he 
created Lucius Cinna consul, one of the ad¬ 
verse party, having first bound him under 
oaths and imprecations to be favorable to his 
interest. For Cinna, ascending the capital 
with a stone in his hand, swore solemnly, 
and prayed with direful curses, that he him¬ 
self, if lie were not true to his friendship 
with Sylla, might be cast qut of the city, as 
that stone out of his hand; and thereupon 
cast the stone 1 to the ground, in the pres¬ 
ence of many people. Nevertheless Cinna 
had no sooner entered on his charge, hut lie 
took measures to disturb the present settle¬ 
ment, having prepared an impeachment 
against Sylla, got Virginius, one of tile trib¬ 
unes of the people, to be his accuser; but 
Sylla, leaving him and the court of judica¬ 
ture to themselves, set forth against Mithri- 
dates. 

About the time that Sylla was making 
ready to put off with his forces from Italy, 
besides many other omens which befel Mith- 
ridates, then.staying at Pergamus, there goes 
a story that a figure of Victory, with a crown 
in her hand, which the Pergamenians by ma¬ 
chinery from above let down on him, when it 
had almost reached his head, fell to pieces, 
and the crown tumbling down into the midst 
of the theatre, there broke against the ground 
occasioning a general alarm among the jnipu- 
lace, and considerably disquieting Mitluida- 
tes himself, although his affairs at that time 
were succeeding beyond expectation. 
having wrested Asia from the Romans, and 
Bithynia and Cappadocia from their king*; lie 
made Pergamus his royal seat, distributing 
among his friends riches, principalities, and 
kingdoms. Of his sons, one residing > n 
Pontus and Bosporus held his ancient realm 
as far as the deserts beyond the lake Max’* 1 ** 
without molestation ; while Ariarathes, anoth¬ 
er, was reducing Thrace and Macedon, "itn 
a great army, to obedience. His generals, 
with forces under them, were establishing 
his supremacy in other quarters. Archelau* 
in particular, with his fleet, held -absolut 
mastery of the sea, and was bringing 
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,abjection the Cyclades, and all the other press. To tfhich Sylla replied in a scoffing 
dands as far as Malea, and had taken Euboea way, that it was surprising to him that Ca- 
*,elf. Making Athens his head-quarters, phis did not know that music was a sign of 
rom thence as far as Thessaly he was with- ioy, not anger ; he should, therefore, go on 
jrawing the States of Greece from the Roman boldly, and accept what a gracious and 
illegiance, without the least ill success, ex- bountiful god offered. 

•ept at Chteronea. For here Bruttius Sura, Other things were sent away without 
ieutenantto Sentius, governor of Macedon, much notice on the part of the Greeks in 
i man of singular valor and prudence, met general, but in the case of the silver tun, 
jim, and, though he came like a torrent pour- that only relic of the regal donations, which 
ng over Boeotia, made stout resistance, and its weight and bulk made it impossible for 
hrice giving him battle near Chaeronea, re- any carriage to receive, the Amphictyons 
nilsed and forced him back to the sea. But were forced to cut it into pieces, and called. 
>eing commanded by Lucius Lucullus to to mind in so doing, how Titus Flumiuiuus, 
jive place to his successor, Sylla, and resign and Manius Acilius, and again l’aulus vEmili- 
ihe war to whom it was decreed, he presently us, one of whom drove Antiochus out of 
left Boeotia, and retired back to Sentius, al- Greece, and the others subdued the Macedo- 
though his success had outgone all hopes, nian kings, had not only abstained from 
iiid Greece was well disposed to a now revo- violating the Greek temples, but had even 
lution, upon account of his gallant behavior, given them new gifts and honors, and in- 
l'hese were the glorious actions of Bruttius. creased the general veneration for them. 

Sylla, on his arrival, received by their dep- They, indeed, the lawful commanders of 
atations the compliments of all the cities temperate and obedient soldiers, and them- 
r>f Greece, except Athens, against which, as selves great in soul, and simple in expenses, 
it was compelled by the tyrant Aristion to lived within the bounds of the ordinary es- 
hold for the king, he advanced with all his tablished charges, accounting it a greater 
forces, and investing the Piraeus, laid formal disgrace to seek popularity with their men, 
siege to it, employing every variety of en- than to feel fear of their enemy. Whereas 
gimjs, and trying every manner of assault; the commanders of these times, attaining to 
whereas, had he forborn but a little while, he superiority by force, not worth, and having 
might without hazard have taken the Upper need of arms one against another, rather 
City by famine, it being already reduced to than against the public enemy, were 
the last extremity, through want of necessa- constrained to temporize in authority, and 
ries. But eager to return to Rome, and fear- in order to pay for the gratifications with 
ing innovation there, at great risk, with con- which they purchased the labor of their sol- 
tinual fighting and vast expense, he pushed diers, were driven, Indore they know it, to 
on the war. Besides other equipage, the sell the commonwealth itself, and, to gain 
very work about the engines of battery was the mastery over men better than themselves, 
supplied with no less than ten thousand yoke were content to become slaves to the vilest 
of mules, employed daily in that service, of wretches. These practices drove Marius 
And when timber grew scarce, for many of into exile, and again brought him in against 
the works failed, some crushed to pieces by Sylla. These made China the assassin of 
their own weight, others taking fire by the Octavius, and Fimbria of Flaccus. To 
continual play of the enemy, he had recourse which courses Sylla contributed not the least j' 
to the sacred groves,and cut down the trees of for to corrupt and win over those who were 
the Academy,the shadiest of all the suburbs, under the command of others, he would be 
and the Lyceum. And a vast sum of money be- munificent and profuse towards those who 
iug wanted to carry on the war, he broke into were under his own ; and so, while tempting 
the sanctuaries of Greece, that of Epidaurus the soldiers of other generals to treachery, 
and that of Olympia, sending for the most and his own to dissolute living, he was uatu- 
beautiful and precious offerings deposited rally in want of a largo treasury, and espe- 
there. H e wrote, likewise, to the Amphicty- dally during that siege, 
ons at Delphi, that it were better to remit the Sylla had a vehement and an implacable 
Wealth of tne god to him, for that he would desire to conquer Athens, whether out of 
keep it more securely or in case he made use of emulation, fighting as it were against the 
■t, restore as much. He sent Caphis, the Pho- shadow of the once famous city, or out of 
cian, oue of his friends, with this message, anger, at the foul words and scurrilous jests 
commanding him to receive each item by with which the tyrant Aristion, showinghim- 
weight. Caphis came to Delphi, but was loth self daily, with unseemly gesticulations, upon 
to touch the holy things, and with many the waifs, had provoked him and Metella. 
tears, in the presence of the Amphyctions, be- The tyrant Aristion had his very being 
wailed the necessity. And ou some of them compounded of wantonness and cruelty, hav- 
declaring they heard the sound of a harp ing gathered into himself ail. the worst of 
the inner shrine, he, whether he himself Mithridates’s diseased and vicious qualities, 
believed it, or vraa willing to try the effect of tike some fatal malady which the city^ after 
fehghHM fear upon Sylla, sent back an ex- its deliverance from innumerable wars, many 
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tyrannies and seditions, was in Its last days 
destined to endure. At the time when a 
tnedimnus of wheat was sold in the city for 
one thousand drachmas, and men were forc¬ 
ed to live on the feverfew growing- round 
tho citadel, and to boil down shoes and oil- 
bags for their food, he, carousing and feast¬ 
ing in the open face of day, then dancing in 
armor, and making jokes at the enemy, suf¬ 
fered the holy lamp of the goddess to expire 
for want of oil, and to the chief priestess, 
who demanded of him the twelfth part of a 
medimnus of wheat, he sent the like quanti¬ 
ty of pepper. The senators and priests, who 
came as suppliants to beg of him to take 
compassion on the city, and treat for peace 
with Sylla, he drove away and dispersed with 
ft flight, of arrows. At last with much ado, 
he sent forth two or three of his revelling 
campanions to parley, to whom Sylla, per¬ 
ceiving that they made no serious overtures 
towards an accommodation, but went on 
haranguing in praise of Theseus, Eumolpus, 
and the Median trophies, replied, “ My good 
friends, you may put up your speeches and 
be gone. I was sent by the Romans to Ath¬ 
ens, not to take lessons, but to reduce re¬ 
bels to obedience.” 

In the mean time news came to Sylla that 
some old men, talking in the Ceramicus, had 
been overheard to blame the tyrant for not 
securing the passages and approaches near 
the Heptachalcum, the one point where the 
enemy might easily get over. Sylla neglect¬ 
ed not the report, but going in the night, 
and discovering the place to be assailable, 
set instantly to work. Sylla himself makes 
mention in his Memoirs, that Marcus Telus, 
the first man who scaled the wall, meeting 
with an adversary, and striking him on the 
headpiece a home stroke, broke his own 
sword, but, notwithstanding, did not give 
ground, but stood and held him fast. The 
city was certainly taken from that quarter, 
according to the tradition of the oldest of 
the Athenians. 

When they had thrown down the wall, and 
made all level betwixt the Piraie and Sacred 
Gate, about midnight Sylla entered the 
breach, with all the terrors of trumpets and 
comots sounding, with the triumphant shout 
and cry of an army let loose to spoil and 
slaughter, and scouring through the streets 
with swords drawn. There was no number¬ 
ing the slain ; the amount is to this day con¬ 
jectured only from the space of ground over¬ 
flowed witb blood. For without mention¬ 
ing the execution done in other quarters of 
'the city, the blood that was shed about the 
market-place spread over the whole Ceramic¬ 
us within the Double-gate, and, according to 
most writers, passed through the gate and 
overflowed the suburb. Nor did the multi¬ 
tudes which fell thus exceed the number of 
those, who, out of pity and love for their 
country, which they believed was now finally 


to perish, slew themselves; the best of them, 
through despair of their country’s surviving 
dreading themselves to survive, expecting 
neither humanity nor moderation in Svll l 
At length, partly at the instance of Midias 
and Calliphon, two exiled men, beseechine 
and casting themselves at' his feet, partly by 
the intercession of those senators who follow¬ 
ed the camp, having had his fill of revenge 
and making some honorable mention of the 
ancient Athenians, “I forgive,” said he 
“ the many for the sake of the few, the ]j y l 
ing for the dead.” He-took Athens, accord¬ 
ing to his own Memoirs, on the calends of 
March, coinciding pretty nearly with the 
new moon of Anthesterion, on which day it 
is the Athenian usage to perform various 
acts in commemoration of the ruins and de¬ 
vastations occasioned by the deluge, that 
being supposed to be the time of its occur¬ 
rence 

At the taking of the town, the tyrant fled 
into the citadel, and was there besieged by 
Curio, who had that charge given him. He 
held out a considerable time, but at last 
yielded himself up for want of water, and 
divine power immediately intimated its 
agency in the matter. For on the same day 
and hour that Curio conducted him dpwn, 
the clouds gathered in a clear sky, and there 
came down a great quantity of rain and tilled 
the citadel with water. 

Not long after, Sylla won the Piraeus, and 
burnt most of it; amongst the rest, Philo's 
arsenal, a work very greatly admired. 

In the mean time Taxiles, Mithridates's 
general, coming down from Thrace and 
Macedon, with an army of one hundred thou¬ 
sand foot, ten thousand horse, and ninety 
chariots, armed with scythes at the wheels, 
would have joined Archelaus, who lay with 
a navy on the coast near Munychia, reluctant 
to quit the sea, and yet unwilling to engage 
the Romans in battle, but desiring to pro¬ 
tract the war and cut off the enemy’s sup¬ 
plies. Which Sylla perceiving much better 
than himself, passed with his forces into 
Boeotia, quitting a barren district which was 
inadequate to maintain an army even in time 
of peace. He was thought by some to have 
taken false measures in thus leaving Attica, 
a rugged country, and ill suited for cavalry 
to move in, and entering the plain and open 
fields of Boeotia, knowing as he did the bar¬ 
barian strength to consist most in horses ana 
chariots. But as was said before, to avoid 
famine and® carcity, he was forced to run 
the risk of a battle. Moreover he was i» 
anxiety for Hortensius, a bold and active 
officer, whom on his way to Sylla with forces 
from Thessaly, the barbarians awaited in the 
straits. For these reasons Sylla drew off 
into Boeotia. Hortensius, meantime, was 
conducted by Caphis, onr countryman. W" 
other way unknown to the barbarians, by 
Parnassus, just under Tithora, which w** 
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then not so large a town as it is now, but a 
mere fort, Burrounded by steep precipices, 
whither the Phocians also, in old time, when 
flviue from the invasion of Xerxes, carried 
themselves and their goods and were saved. 
Hortensius, encamping here, kept off the 
enemy by day, and at night descending l)y 
difficult passages to Patronis, joined the 
forces of Sylla, who came to meet him. 
Thus united they posted themselves on a 
fertile hill in the middle of the plain of 
Elatea, shaded with trees and watered at the 
foot. It is called Philobceotus, and its situ¬ 
ation and natural advantages are spoken of 
with great admiration by Sylla. 

As they lay thus encamped, they seemed 
to the enemy a contemptible number, for 
they were not above fifteen hundred horse, 
and less than fifteen thousand foot. There¬ 
fore the rest of the commanders, overpersuad¬ 
ing Archelaus, and drawing up the army, 
covered the plain with horses, chariots, buck¬ 
lers, targets. The clamor and cries of so many 
nations forming for battle rent the air, nor 
was the pomp and ostentation of their costly 
array altogether idle and unserviceable for 
terror; for the brightness of their armor, 
embellished magnificently with gold and 
silver, and the rich colors of their Median 
and Scythian coats, intermixed with brass 
and shining steel, presented a flaming and 
terrible sight as. they swayed about and 
moved in their ranks, so much so that the 
Womans shrunk within their trenches and 
Sylla, unable by any arguments to remove 
their fear, and unwilling to force them to 
fight against their wills, was fain to sit down 
in quiet, ill-brooking to become the subject 
of barbarian insolence and laughter. This, 
however, above all advantaged him, for the 
enemy, from contemning of him, fell into 
disorder amongst themselves, being already 
less thoroughly under command, on account 
of the number of their leaders. Some few of 
them remained within the encampment, but 
others; the major part, lured out with hopes 
of prey and rapine, strayed about the country 
many day’s journey from the camp, and are 
related to have destroyed the city of Panope, 
to have plundered Lebadea, and robbed the 
oracle without any orders from their com¬ 
manders. 

Sylla, all this while, chafing and fretting 
to see the cities all around destroyed, suffered 
hot the soldiery to remain idle, but leading 
ou b compelled them to divert the 
sphisns from its ancient channel by casting 
P d'tches, and giving respite to none, 
'owed himself rigorous in punishing the 
that growing weary of labor, they 
’gut be induced by hardship to embrace 
th"5k^‘ ^“ch fell out accordingly, for on 
being hard at work as Sylla 
r7 , ' , 'o ?y> they begged and clamored to be 
the enemy. Sylla replied, that 
“ns demand of war proceeded rather from a 
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backwardness to labor than any forward¬ 
ness to fight, but if they were in good earnest 
martially inclined, he bade them take their 
arms and get up thither, pointing to the 
ancient citadel of the Parapotamians, of 
which at present, the city being laid waste, 
there remained only the rocky hill itself, 
steep and craggy on all sides, and severed 
from Mount Hedyliura by the breadth of the 
river Assus, which running between, and at 
the bottom of the same hill falling into the 
Cepliisus with an impetuous confluence, 
makes this eminence a strong position for 
soldiers to occupy. Observing that the 
enemy’s division, called the Brazen Shields, 
were making their way up thither, Sylla was 
willing to take first possession, and by the 
vigorous efforts of the soldiers, succeeded. 
Archelaus, driven from hence, bent his forces 
upon Chasronea. The Clueroneans who bore 
arms in the Roman camp beseeching Sylla 
not to abandon the city, he despatched Gab- 
inius, a tribune, with one legion, and sent 
out also the Clueroneans, who endeavored, 
but were not able to get in before Gabinius; 
so active was he, and more zealous to bring 
relief than those who had entreated it. 
.Tuba writes that Ericius was the man sent, 
not Gabinius. Thus narrowly did our native 
city escape. 

i’rorn Lebadea and the cave of Trophonius 
there came favorable rumors and prophecies 
of victory to the Romans,of which the inhab¬ 
itants of those, places give a fuller account, 
but as Sylla himself affirms in the tenth book 
of his Memoirs, Quintus Titius, a man of 
some repute among the Romans who wore 
engaged in mercantile business in Greece, 
came to him after the battle won at Cha3- 
ronea, and declared that Trophonius had fore¬ 
told an other fight and victory on tlm place, 
within a short time. After him a soldier, by 
name Salvenius, brought an account from 
the god of the future issue of affairs in Italy. 
As to the vision, they IhiIIi agreed in this, 
that they had seen one who in stature and in 
majesty was similar to Jupiter Olympias. 

Sylla, when he had passed over the Assus, 
marching under the Mount Ilcdylium, 
encamped close to Archelaus, who had in¬ 
trenched himself strongly between the moun¬ 
tains Acontium and Hedylium,close to what 
are called tile Assia. The place of his in- 
trenchmcnt is to this day named from him, 
Archelaus. Sylla, after one day’:, respite^ 
having left Murena behind him with one 
legion and two cohorts to amuse the enemy 
with continual alarms, himself went and 
sacrificed on the banks of Cephisus, and the 
holy rites ended, held on towards Chssronea 
w> receive the forces there and view Mount 
Thuriurn, where a party of the enemy had 
posted themselves. This is a craggy height 
running up in 'a conical form to a point, 
called by ns Orthopagus; at the foot ol it is 
Jhe river Morius and the temple of Apollo 
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Thurius. The god had his surname from 
Thuro, mother of Chseron, whom ancient 
record makes founder of Chseronea. Others 
assert that the cow which Apollo gave to 
Cadmus for a guide appeared there, and that 
the place took its name from the beast, Thor 
being the Phoenician word for a cow. 

At Sylla’s approach to Chseronea, the 
tribune who had been appointed to guard 
the city led out his men in arms, and met 
him with a garland of laurel in his hand ; 
which Sylla accepting, and at the same time 
saluting the soldiers and animating them 
i to the encounter, two men of Chseronea, 
‘Homoloichus and Anaxidamus, presented 
themselves before him, and offered, with a 
small party, to dislodge those who were posted 
on Thurium. For there lay a path out of 
sight of the barbarians, from what is called 
Petrochus along by the Museum, leading 
right down from above upon Thurium. By 
this way it was easy to fall upon them and 
either stone them from above, or force them 
down into the plain. Sylla, assured of their 
faith and courage by Gabiuius, bade them 
proceed with the enterprise, and meantime 
drew up the army, and disposing the cavalry 
on both wings, himself took command of the 
right; the left being committed to the direc¬ 
tion of Murena. In the rear of all, Galba 
and Hortensius, his lieutenants, planted 
themselves on the upper grounds with the 
cohorts of reserve, to watch the motions of the 
enemy, who with numbers of horse and swift¬ 
footed, light-armed infantry, were noticed 
to have so formed their wing as to allow it 
readily to change about and alter its position, 
and thus gave reason for suspecting tnat they 
intended to carry it far out and so to inclose 
the Ilomans. 

In the mean while, the Chseroneans, who 
had Ericius for commander by appointment 
of Sylla, covertly making their way around 
Thurium, and then discovering themselves, 
occasioned a great confusion and rout 
amongst the barbarians, and slaughter, for 
the most part, by their own hands. For they 
kept not their place, but making down the 
steep descent, ran themselves on their own 
spears, and violently sent each other over the 
cliffs, the enemy from above pressing on and 
wounding them where they exposed their 
bodies; insomuch that there fell three thou¬ 
sand about Thurium. Some of tfiose who 
escaped, being met by Murena as he stood 
in array, were cut off and destroyed. Others 
breaking through to their friends and falling 
pell-mell into the ranks, filled most part of 
the army with fear and tumult, and caused a 
hesitation and delay among the generals, 
which was no small disadvantage. For 
immediately upon the discomppsure, Sylla 
coming full speed to the charge, and quickly 
orossing the interval between the armies, 
iost them the service of their armed chariots, 
which require a considerable space of ground 


to gather strength and impetuosity in their 
career, a short course being weak and inr-ff eC L 
ual, like that of missiles without a full swing 
Thus it fared with the barbarians at present 
whose first chariots came feebly on :Ul ,j 
made but a faint impression; the Romans 
repulsing them with shouts and laughter 
called out as they do at the races in the 
circus, for more to come. By this tjinv the 
mass of both armies met; the barbarians 
on one side fixed their long pikes, and with 
their shields locked close together, strove so 
far as in theta lay to preserve their line of 
battle entire. The Romans, on the other 
side, having discharged their javelins, rushed 
on with their drawn swords, and struggled 
to put by the pikes to get at them the sooner, 
in the fury that possessed them at seeing iu 
the front of the enemy fifteen thousand slaves, 
whom the royal commanders had set free by 
proclamation, and ranged amongst tin- men 
of arms. And a Roman centurion is reported 
to have said at this sight, that lie never 
knew servants allowed to play the masters, 
unless at the Saturnalia. These men by 
their deep and solid array, as well as by 
their daring courage, yielded but slowlv to 
the legions, till at last by slinging engines, 
and darts, which the Romans poured in upon 
them behind, they were forced to give way 
and scatter. 

As Archelaus was extending the right 
wing to encompass the enemy, Hortensius 
with his cohorts came down in force, with 
intention to charge him in the flank. But 
Archelaus wheeling about suddenly with two 
thousand horse, Hortensius, outnumbered 
and hard pressed, fell back towards the 
higher grounds, and found himself gradually 
getting separated from the main body and 
likely to be surrounded by the enemy. When 
Sylla heard this, he came rapidly up to his 
succor from the right wing, which as yet had 
not engaged. But Archelaus, guessing the 
matter by the dust of his troops, turned to 
the right wing, from whence Sylla came, in 
hopes to surprise it without a commander. 
At the time instant, likewise, Taxiles, with 
his Brazen Shields, assailed Murena, so that 
a ery coming from both places, and the hills 
repeating it around, Sylla stood in suspense 
which way to move. Deciding to resume 
his own station, he gent in aid to Murena 
four cohorts under Hortensius, and command¬ 
ing the fifth to follow him, returned hastily 
to the right wing, which of itself held its 
ground on equal terms against Archelaus, 
and, at his appearance, with one bold effort 
forced them back, and, obtaining the mastery, 
followed them, flying in disorder to the rivfj 
and Mount Acontium. Sylla, however, dm 
not forget the danger Murena was in ; bu 
hasting thither and finding him victorious 
also, then joined in the pursuit. Mauy bai" 
barians were slain in the field, many 1110 
were out in pieces as they were making > uW 
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the camp. Of all the vast multitude ten 
thousand only got safe into Chalcis. Sylla 
writes that there were but fourteen of his 
soldiers missing, and that two of these re¬ 
turned towards evening; he, therefore, in¬ 
scribed on the trophies the names of Mars, 
Victory, and Venus, as having won the day 
no less by good fortune than by management 
and force of arms. This trophy of the battle 
in the plain stands on the place where Arche- 
laus first gave way, near the stream of the 
Molus; another is erected high on the top of 
Thulium, where the barbarians were en¬ 
vironed, with an inscription in Greek, record¬ 
ing that the glory of the day belonged to 
Homoloichus and Anaxidamus. Sylla cele¬ 
brated his victory at Thebes with spectacles, 
for which be erected a stage, near (Edipus’s 
well. Thq judges of the performances were 
Greeks chosen out of other cities; his hostility 
to the Thebans being implacable, half of 
whose territory he took away and consecrated 
to Apollo and Jupiter, ordering that out of 
the revenue compensation should be made to 
the gods for the riches himself had taken 
from them. 

After this, hearing that Flaccus, a man of 
the contrary faction, had been chosen consul, 
and was crossing the Ionian Sea with ail 
army, professedly to act against Mithridates, 
but in reality against himself, he hastened 
towards Thessaly, designing to meet him, 
but in his inarch, when near Melitea, re¬ 
ceived advices from all parts that the coun¬ 
tries behind him were overrun and ravaged 
by no less a royal army than the former, 
lor Dorylaus, arriving at Chalcis with a 
large fleet, on board of which he brought 
over with him eighty thousand of the best 
appointed and best disciplined soldiers of 
Mithridates’s array, at once invaded Boeotia, 
ami occupied the country in hopes to bring 
Sylla to a battle, making no account of the 
dissuasions of Archelaus, but giving it out 
as to the last fight, that without treachery 
so many thousand men could never have 
perished. Sylla, however, facing about ex¬ 
peditiously, made it clear to him that Arche- 
f»*as a wise man, and had good skill in 
the Homan valor; insomuch that he himself, 
"ter wme small skirmishes with Sylla near 
lilphossjum, was the first of those who 
thought it not advisable to put things to the 
«*>««* °f the sword, but rather to wear 
»t the war by expense of time and treasure, 
h ffound, however, near Orchomenus, 
here they then lay encamped, gave some 
g n ?“ u ™S^ment to Archelaus, being a battle 
eld admirably suited for an army superior 
th * Cavsb 7‘ Of all the plains in Boeotia 
tent re nowned for their beauty and ex- 
cib r* a ^ one ’ which commences from the 
of Orchomenus, spreads out unbroken 
* ree * 40 edge of the fens in 
rising close under Orcho- 
enu *> loses itself, the only Greek river 
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which is a deep and navigable water from 
the very head, increasing also about the 
summer solstice like the Nile, and producing 
plants similar to those that grow there, only 
small and without fruit. It does not run 
far before the main stream disappears among 
the blind and woody marsh-grounds; a small 
branch, however, joins the Cephisus, about 
the place where the lake is thought to pro¬ 
duce the best flute-reeds. 

Now that both armies were posted near 
each other, Archelaus lay still, but Sylla 
employed himself in cutting ditches from 
either side; that if possible, by driving the 
enemies from the firm and open champaign, 
he might force them into the fens. They, 
on the other hand, not enduring this, ob soon 
as their leaders allowed them the word of 
command, issued out furiously iu large 
bodies; when not only the men at work 
were dispersed, but most part of those who 
stood in arms to protect the work fled in 
disorder. Upon thin, Sylla leaped from his 
horse, and snatching hold of an ensign, 
rushed through tlie midst of the rout upon 
the.enemy, crying out aloud, “To me, O 
Romans, it will be glorious to fall here. As 
for you, when they ask you where you be¬ 
trayed your general, remember and say, at 
Orchomenus.” His men‘rallying again at 
these words, and two cohorts coming to his 
succor from the right wing, he led them to 
the charge and turned the day. Then retir¬ 
ing some short distance and refreshing his 
men, he proceeded again witli his works to 
block up the enemy's camp. They agajn 
sallied out in better order than before. Here 
Diogenes, step-son to Archelaus, fighting on 
the right wing with much gallantry, made 
an honorable end. And the archers, being 
hard pressed by the Homans, and wanting 
space for a retreat, took their arrows by 
handfuls, and striking with these as with 
swords, beat them back. In the end, how¬ 
ever, they were all driven into the iutrench- 
ment and hail a sorrowful night of it with 
their slain and wounded. The next day 
again, Sylla, leading forth his men up to 
their quarters, went on finishing the line# of 
intrenchment, and when they issued out 
again with larger numbers to give him bat¬ 
tle, fell on them and put them to the rout, 
and in tho consternation ensuing, none dar¬ 
ing to abide, he took the camp by storm. 
The marshes wero filled with blood, and the 
lake with dead bodies, insomuch that to thi. 
day many hows, helmets, fragments of iron, 
breastplates, and swords of barbarian make, 
continue to be found buried deep in mud, 
two hundred years after the fight. Thus 
much of the actions of Chaironea and Or¬ 
chomenus. 

At Rome, Cinna and Carbo were now us¬ 
ing injustice and violence towards persons 
of the greatest eminence, and many of them 
to avoid this tyranny repaired, is to a safe 
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Harbor, to Sylla’s carmp, where, in a short ers war, except only Aristion the tv 
space, he had about him the aspect of a who was at enmity with Archelaus ai h^ 
senate. Metella, likewise, having with dif- put to death by poison; and, above all Waa 
fioulty conveyed himself and children away thousand acres of land in Euboea had t ** 
by stealth, brought him word that his houses, given’ to the Cappadocian, and he Ini 
both in town and country, had been burnt ceived from Sylla the style of friend ^ 
by his enemies, and entreated his. help at ally of the Romans. On all which 
home. Whilst he was in doubt what to do, Sylla defends himself in his Memoirs ^ 
being impatient to hear of his country being The ambassadors of Mithridates arriv' 
thus outraged, and yet not knowing how to and declaring that they accepted of the ™ 
leave so great a work as the Mithridatic ditions, only Paphlagonia they could nl 
war unfinished, there comes to him Arche- part with ,• and as for the ships, professii 
laus, a merchant of Delos, with hopes of an not to know of any such capitulation Svl? 
accommodation , and private instructions in a rage exclaimed, “ What say you ? 
from Archelaus, the king’s general. * Sylla Mithridates then withhold Paphlagonia * 
liked the business so well- as to desire a and as to the ships, deny that article v \ 
speedy conference with Archelaus in person, thought to have seen him prostrate at niv 
and a meeting took place on the sea-coast feet to thank me for leaving him so much as 
near Delium, where the temple of Apollo that right hand of his, which has cut off ^ 
stands. When Archelaus opened the con- many Romans. He will shortly, at my eom- 
versation, and began to urge Sylla to. aban- ing over into Asia, speak another language* 
don his pretensions to Asia and Pontus, and in the meantime, let him at his ease in lVr- 
to set sail for the war in Rome, receiving gamus sit managing a war which he never 
money and shipping, and such forces as he saw.” The ambassadors .in terror stood 
should think fitting from the king, Sylla, silent by, but Archelaus endeavored with 
interposing, bade Archelaus take no further humble supplications to assuage his wrath, 
care for Mithridates, but assume the crown laying hold on his right hand and weeping, 
to himself, and become a confederate of In conclusion he obtained permission to go 
Rome, delivering up the navy. Archelaus himself in person to Mithridates; for that he 
professing his abhorrence of such treason, would either mediate a peace to the satisfac* 
Sylla proceeded: “ So you,. Archelaus, a tion of Sylla, or if not, slay himself. Sylla 
Cappadocian, and slave, or if it so please having thus despatched him away, made au 
you, friend, to a barbarian king, would not, inroad into Msedica, and after wide depopu- 
upon such vast considerations, be guilty of lations returned back again into Maced»n, 
wnat is dishonorable, and yet dare to talk where he received Archelaus about Philippi, 
tq, me, Roman general and Sylla, of treason ? bringing word that all was well, and that 
as if you were not the selfsame Archelaus Mithridates earnestly requested an interview, 
who ran away at Chseronea, with few re- The chief cause of this meeting was Fimbria; • 
maining out of one hundred and twenty for he having assassinated Flaccus, the con- 
thousand men; who lay for two days in the sul of the contrary faction, and worsted the 
fens of Orchomenus, and left Boeotia impas- Mithridatic commanders, was advancing 
sable for heaps of dead carcasses.” Arche- against Mithridates himself, who, fearing 
laus, changing his tone at this, humbly be- this, chose rather to seek the friendship of 
sought him to lay aside the thoughts of Sylla. 

war, and make peace with Mithridates. And so met at Dardanus in the Troad, on 
Sylla consenting to this request, articles of one side Mithridates, attended with two linn- 
agreement were concluded on. That Mithri- dred ships, and land forces consisting of 
dates should guit Asia and Paphlagonia, twenty thousand men at arms, six thousand 
restore Bithynia to Nicomedes, Cappadocia horse, and a large train of scythed chariots; 
to Ariobarzanes, and pay the Romans two on the other, • Sylla with only four cohorts, 
thousand talents, and give him seventy ships and two hundred horse. As Mithridates 
of war with all their furniture.. On the drew near and put out his hand, Sylla de- 
other hand, that Sylla should confirm to manded whether he was willing or no to cud 
him his other dominions, and declare him a the war on the terms Archelaus had agreed 
Roman confederate. On these terms he to, but seeing the king made no answer, 

S roceeded by the way of Thessaly and Mace- “ How is this ? ” he continued, “ ought not 
on towards the Hellespont, having Arche- the petitioner to speak first, and the conquer- 
laus with him, and treating him with great or to listen in silence ? ” And when Mithri* 
attention. For Archelaus being taken dan- dates, entering upon his plea, began to shift 
gerously ill at Larissa, he stopped the march off the war, partly on the gods, and partly to 
of the army, and took care oi him, as if he blame the Romans themselves, he took him 
had been one of his own captains, or his up, saying that he had heard, indeed, 
colleague irf command. This gave suspicion since from others, and now he knew it him* 
of foul play in the battle of Chaeronea; as self for truth, that Mithridates was a power- 
it was alsoobserved that Sylla had released ful speaker, who in defence of the most fool 
all the friends of Mithridates taken prison- and unjust proceedings, had not wanted fo* 
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■necious pretence*. Then charging him with 
^invelghim? bitterly against the outrages 
Sfhad commuted, he askedagainwhetSer 
S! , as willing or no to ratify the treaty of 
Trchelaus ? Mithridates answering in the 
ffi,mative. Sylla came forward, embraced 
!fd kh^d him. Not long after he introduced 
Ariobareanes and Nicomedes, the two kings, 
nd made them friends. Mithridates, when 
he had handed over to Sylla seventy ships 
aud five hundred archers, set sail for I’on- 

perceiving the soldiers to be dissntis- 
fled'with the peace, (as it seemed indeed a 
monstrous thing that they should see the 
king who was their bitterest enemy, and who 
had caused one hundred and fifty thousand 
Romans to be massacred in one day in Asia, 
now sailing off with the riches and spoils of 
Asia, which he had pillaged, and put under 
contribution for the space of four years,) 
in his defence to them alleged, that he could 
not have made head against Fimbria and 
Mithridates, had they both withstood him in 
conjunction. Thence he set out and went in 
search of Fimbria, who lay with the army 
alxmt Thyatira, and pitching his camp not 
far off, proceeded to fortify it with a trench. 
The soldiers of Fimbria came out in their 
single coats,* and, saluting his men, lent 
ready assistance to the work ; which change 
Fimbria beholding, and apprehending Sylla 
as irreconcilable, laid violent hands on him¬ 


self in the camp. 

Sylla imposed on Asia in general a tax of 
twenty thousand talents, and despoiled indi¬ 
vidually each family by the licentious beha¬ 
vior and long residence of the soldiery in 
private quarters. For he ordained that every 
host should allow his guest four tetradrachms 
each day, and moreover entertain him, and 
as many friends as he should invite, with a 
supper; that a centurion should receive fifty 
drachmas a day, together with one suit of 
clothes to wear within doors, and another 
when he went abroad. 

Having set out from Ephesus with the 
whole navy, he came the third day to anchor 
in the Pine us. Here he was initiated in the 
mysteries, and seized for his use the library 
°f Apellicon the Teian, in which were most 
of the works of Theophrastus and Aristotle, 
then not in general circulation. When the 
whole was afterwards conveyed to Rome, 
there, it is said, the greater part of the collec- 
tion passed through the hands of Tyrannion 
foe grammarian, and that Andronicus the 
•thcxlian, having through his means the com- 
®and of numerous copies, made the treatises 
public, and dre'w up the catalogues that are 
■iow current. The elder Peripatetics appear 
memselves, indeed, to have been accom- 
jmshed and learned men, but of the writings 

1 Aristotle and Theophrastus they had no 
•~ge or exact knowledge, because Tneophras- 
wk bequeathing his nooks to the heir of 


Nelens of Scepsis, they came into careless 
and illiterate hands. 

During SyUa’s stay about Athens, his feet 
were attacked by a heavy benumbing pain, ' 
which Strabo calles the first inarticulate 
sounds of the gout. Taking, therefore, a 
voyage to jEdepsus, he made use of the hot 
waters there, allowing himself at the same 
time to forget all anxieties, and passing away 
bis time with actors. As he was walking 
along the sea-shore,certain fishermen brought 
him some magnificent fish. Being much 
delighted with the gift, and understanding, 
on inquiry, that they were men of Hal,-cm, 
“What,” said he, “are there any men of 
I [abuse surviving ? ” For after his victory at 
Orchomenus; in the heat of a pursuit, he had 
destroyed three cities of Boeotia, Anthedon, 
Larymna, and IlalieiB. The men not know¬ 
ing what to say for fear, Sylla with a smile 
bade them cheer up and return ill peace, as 
they had brought with them no insignificant 
intercessors. The llalscans say that this 
first gave them courage to reunite and return 
to their city. 

Sylla, having marched through Thessaly 
and Macedon to the sea-coast, prepared, with 
twelve hundred vessels, to cross over from 
Dyrrhachium to Brundisium. Not far from 
hence is Apollonia, and near it the Nymphie- 
um, a spot of ground where, from among 
green trees and meadows, there are found at 
various points springs o£ fire continually 
streaming out. Here, they say, a satyr, sucli 
as statuaries and painters represent, was 
caught asleep, and brought before Sylla, 
where he was asked by several interpreters 
who he was, and, after much trouble, at last 
uttered nothing intelligible, but a harsh 
noise, something between the neighing of a 
horse and crying of a goat. Sylla, in dis¬ 
may, and deprecating such an omen, bade it 
be removgd. 

At the point of transportation, Sylla being 
in alarm, lest at their first setting foot upon 
Italy, the soldiers should disband and dis¬ 
perse one by one among the cities, they of 
their own accord first took an oath to stand 
firm by him, and not of their good-will to in¬ 
jure Italy ; then seeing him in distress for 
money, they made, so they say, a freewill 
offering, and contributed each man according 
to his ability. However Sylla would not ac¬ 
cept of their offering, but praising their good¬ 
will, and arousing up their courage, but oyer 
(as he himself writes) against fifteen hostile* 
generals in command of four hundred and fifty 
cohorts; but not without the most unmistak¬ 
able divine intimations of his approaching 
happy successes. For when he was sacrific¬ 
ing at his first landing near Tarentnm, the 
victim’s liver showed the figure of a crown of 
laurel with two fillets hanging from it. And 
a little while before his arrival in Campania, 
near the mountain Hephseus, two stately 
goats were seen in the daytime, fighting to- 
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gather, and perfonning all the motions, of 
men in battle. It proved to be an apparition, 
and rising up gradually from the ground, dis¬ 
persed in the air, like fancied representations 
in the clouds, and so vanished out of sight. 
Not long after, in the selfsame place, when 
Marius the younger, and Norbanus the con¬ 
sul, attacked him with two great armies, 
without prescribing the order of battle, or 
arranging hjs men according to their divis¬ 
ions, by the sway only of one common alacrity 
and transport of courage, he overthrew the 
enemy, and shut up Norbanus into the city 
of Capua, with the loss of seven thousand of 
his men. And this was the reason, he says, 
that the soldiers did not leave him and dis¬ 
perse into the different towns, but held fast 
to him, and despised the enemy, though in¬ 
finitely more in number. 

At Silvium, (as he himself relates it,) 
there met him a servant of Pontius, in a 
state of divine possession, saying that he 
brought him the power of the sword and vic¬ 
tory from Bellona, the goddess of war, and if 
he did not make haste, that the capitol would 
be burnt, which fell out on the same day the 
man foretold it, namely, on the sixth day 
of the month Quintilis, which we now call 
July. 

At Fidentia, also, Marcus Lucullus, one of 
Sylla’s commanders, reposed such confidence 
in the forwardness of the soldiers, as to dare 
to face fifty cohorts of the enemy, with only 
sixteen of his own : but because many of 
them were unarmed, delayed the onset. As 
he stood thus waiting, and considering with 
himself, a gentle gale of wind, bearing along 
with it from the neighboring meadows a 
quantity of flowers, scattered them down up¬ 
on the army, on whose shields and helmets 
they settled, and arranged themselves spon¬ 
taneously, so as to give the soldiers, in the 
eyes of the enemy, the appearance of being 
crowned with chaplets. Upon this, being 
yet further animated, they joined battle, and 
victoriously slaying eight thousand men, took 
the camp. This Lucullus was brother to 
that Lucullus who in after-times conquered 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla, seeing himself still surrounded by so 
many armies, and such mighty hostile pow¬ 
ers, had recourse to art, inviting Scipio, the 
other consul, to a treaty of peace. The motion 
was willingly embraced, and several meetings 
and consultations ensued, in all which Sylla, 
•'still interposing matter of delay and new 
pretences, in the meanwhile debauched 
Soipio’s men by means of his own, who 
were as well practised as the general himself, 
in all the artifices of inveigling. For entering 
into the enemy’s quarters and joining in con¬ 
versation, they gained some by present money, 
some by promises, others by fair words 
and persuasions ; so that in the end, when 
Sylla with twenty cohorts drew near, on his 
men saluting Scipio’s soldiers, they returned 


the greeting and came over, leaving ■ 
behind them in his tent, where he was f 
all alone and dismissed. And havino- 2, 
his twenty cohorts as decoys to ensnare tk ’ 
forty of the enemy, he led them all back ini! 
the camp. On this occasion, Carlio * 
heard to say, that he had both a fox and ** 
lion in the breast of Sylla to deal with J, j 
was most troubled with the fox. ’ ia 
Some time after, at Signa, Marius th 
younger, with eighty-five cohorts, off,,,!! 
battle to Sylla, who was extremely desirous 
to have it decided on that very day ; for th* 
night before he had seen a vision in ],j. 
sleep, of Marius the elder, who had her! 
some time dead, advising his son to beware 
of the following day, as of fatal consequence 
to him. For this reason, Sylla, longing to 
come to a battle, sent off for Dolabcila, who 
lay encamped at some distance. But because 
the enemy had beset and blocked up the 
■passes, his soldiers got tired with skirmish¬ 
ing and marching at once. To these ilitfi- 
culties was added, moreover, tempestuous 
rainy weather, which distressed them most 
of all. The principal officers therefore came 
to Sylla, and besought him to defer the bat¬ 
tle that day, showing him how the soldiers 
lay stretched on the ground, Where they had 
thrown themselves down in their weariness, 
resting their heads upon their shields to pin 
some repose. When, with much reluctance, he 
had yielded,and given orders for pitching the 
camp, they had no sooner begun to cast up 
the rampart and draw the ditch, but Marius 
came riding up furiously at the head of his 
troops, in hopes to scatter them in that disor¬ 
der and confusion. Here the gods fulfilled, 
Sylla’s dream. For the soldiers, stirred up 
with anger, left off their work, and sticking 
their javelins into the bank, with drawn 
swords and a courageous shout, came to blows 
with the enemy, who made but small resis¬ 
tance, and lost great numbers in the flight- 
Marius fled to Prseneste, but finding the gates 
shut, tied himself round by a rope that was 
thrown down to him,.and was taken up on 
the walls. Some there are (as Fenostdh 
for one) who affirm that Marius knew noth¬ 
ing of the fight, but, overwatched and spent 
with hard duty, had reposed himself, when 
the signal was given, beneath some shade, 
and was hardly to be awakened at the flip 1 * 
of his men. Sylla, according to his n * n 
account, lost only twenty-three men in this 
fight, having killed of the enemy twenty 
thousand, and taken alive eight thousand. 

The like success attended nis lieutenants. 
Pompev, Crassus, Metellus, Servilius. who 
with little or no loss cut off vast numbers oi 
the enemy, insomuch that Carbo, the pr*®!* 
supporter of the cause, fled by night from h” 
charge of the army, and sailed over ml 
Libya. , 

In the last struggle, however, the Sammy* 
Telesinus, like some champiou, whose “ 
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I to enter last of aU into the lists and take fully with his fellow-citizens ? ” Thus, 
n tee wearied conqueror, came nigh to have they say, addressing himself to the god, he 
foiled and overthrown Sylla before the gates entreated some of his men, threatened some, 
f Rome. For Telesinus with his second, and seized others with his hand, till at length 
Lam ponius the Lucanian, having collected a the left wing being wholly shattered, he was 
large iorce, had been hastening towards forced, in the general rout, to betake him- 
v>r®neste, to relieve Marius from the siege ; self to the camp, having lost many of his 
but perceiving Sylla ahead of him, and Pom- friends and acquantance. Many, likewise, 
pev behind, both hurrying no against him, of the city spectators who had come out, 
straitened thus before and behind, as a val- were killed or trodden underfoot. So that 
iant and experienced soldier, he arose by it was generally believed in the city that 
night, and marching directly with his all was lost, and the siege of Praeneste was 
whole' army, was within a little of making all but raised ; many fugitives from the bat- 
his way unexpectedly into Rome itself, tie making their way thither, and urging 
Relay that night before the city, at ten Lucretius Ofella, who was appointed to keep 
furlongs distance from the Collme gate, on the siege, to rise in all haste, for that 
elated and full of hope, at having thus Sylla had perished, and Rome fallen into the 
outgeneralled so many eminent comman- hands of the enemy. 

ders. At break of day, being charged by About midnight there came into Sylla’s 
the noble youth of the city, among many camp messengers from Crassus,’to fetch pro- 
others he overthrew Appius Claudius, re- vision for him and his soldiers; for having 
nowned for high birth and character. The vanquished the enemy, they had 'pursued 
citv, as is easy to imagine, was all in an up- him to the walls of Antonina, and had sat 
roar, the women shrieking and running down there. Sylla, hearing this, and that 
about, as if it had already been entered for- most of the enemy were destroyed, came to 
cibly by assault, till at last Balbus, sent for- Antemnabybreakof day, where three thous- 
ward by Sylla, was seen riding up with and- of the besieged having sent forth a 
seven hundred horse at full speed. Halting herald, he promised to receive them to mer- 
only long enough to wipe the sweat from tiie cy, on condition they did the enemy some 
horses, and then hastily bridling again, he at mischief in their coming over. Trusting to 
once attacked the enemy. Presently Sylla his word, they fell foul on the rest of their 
himself appeared, and commanding those companions, and made a great slaughter otic 
who were foremost to take immediate re- of another. Nevertheless, Sylla gathered 
freshment, proceeded to form in order for together in the circus, as well these as other 
battle. Dolabella and Torquatus were ex- survivors of the party, to the number of six 
tremely earnest with him to desist awhile, thousand, and just as he commenced speak- 
and not with spent forces to hazard the last ing to the senate, in the temple of liellona 
hope, having before them in the field, not proceeded to cut them down, by men ap- 
Carbo or Marius, but two warlike nations pointed for that service. The cry of so vast 
bearing immortal hatred to Rome, the Sam- a multitude put to the sword, in so narrow a 
nites and Lucanians, to grapple, with. lint space, was naturally heard some distance, 
he put them by, and commanded the trum- and startled the senators. He, however, 
pets to sound a charge, when it was now continuing his speech with a calm and un- 
abotit four o’clock in the afternoon. In the concerned countenance, hade them listen to 
conflict which followed, as sharp a one as what he had to say , and not busy themselves 
ever was, the right wing where Crassus was with what was doing out of doors ; he had 
posted had clearly the advantage; the left given directions for the chastisement of some 
suffered and was in distress, when Sylla came offenders. This gave the most stupid of the 
to its succor, mounted on a white courser, Homans to understand, that they had mere- 
full of mettle and exceedingly swift, which ly exchanged, not escaped, tyranny. And 
two of the eriemy knowing him by, had their Marius, being of a naturally harsh temper, 
lances ready to throw at him ; he himself had not altered, but merely continued what 
observed nothing, but his attendant behind he had been, in authority; whereas Sylla, 
him giving the horse a touch, he was, un- using his fortune moderately and unainbi- 
known to himself, just so far carried for- tiously at first, and giving good hopes of a 
ward, that the points, falling beside the true patriot, firm to the interests both of thS, 
horse’s tail, stuck in the ground. There is nobility and commonalty, being, moreover, 
a story that he had a small golden image of of a gay and cheerful temper from his youth, 
Apollo from Delphi, which he was always and so easily moved to pity as to shed tears 
Wont in battle to carry about him in his bo- readily, has, perhaps deservedly, cast a blem- 
*°m , and that he then kissed it with these ish upon offices of great authority, as if they 
Words, “O Apollo Pythius, who in so deranged men’s former habits and character, 
jjiany battles hast raised to honor and great- and gave rise to violence, pride, and inha- 
"** the Fortunate Cornelius Sylla, wilt manity. Whether this be a real change and 
now cast him down, bringing him be- revolution in the mind, caused by fortune, 
“f* the gate of his country, to perish shame- or rather a lurking viciousness of nature, 
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discovering itself in authority, it were matter 
of another sort of disquisition to decide. 

Sylla being thus wholly bent upon slaugh¬ 
ter, and filling the city with executions with¬ 
out number or limit, many wholly uninter¬ 
ested persons falling a sacrifice to private en¬ 
mity, through his permission and indulgence 
to his friends, Caius Metellus, one of the 
youuger men, made bold in the senate to 
ask him what end there was of these evils, 
and at what point he might be expected to 
Stop? “We do not ask you,” said he, “to 
pardon any whom you have resolved to des¬ 
troy, but to free from doubt those whom you 
are pleased to save.” Sylla answering, that 
he knew not as yet whom to spare, “ Why 
then,” said he, “ tell us whom you will pun¬ 
ish.” This Sylla said he would do. -These 
last words, some authors say, were spoken not 
by Metellus, 'but by Afidius, one of Sylla’s 
fawning companions. Immediately upon 
this, without communicating with any of the 
magistrates, Sylla proscribed eighty persons, 
ana notwithstanding the general indignation, 
after one day’s respite, he posted two hun¬ 
dred and twenty more,and on the third again, 
as many. In an address to the people on 
this occasion, he told them he had put up as 
many names he could think of ; those which 
had escaped his memory, he would publish at a 
future time. He issued an edict likewise,mak¬ 
ing death the punishment of humanity, pro¬ 
scribing any who should dare to receive and 
cherish a proscribed person,without exception 
to brother, son, or parents. And to him who 
should slay any one proscribed person, he 
ordained two talents reward, even were it a 
slave who had killed his master, or a son his 
father. And what was thought most unjust 
of all, he caused the attainder to pass upon 
their sons,and son’s sons, and made open sale 
of all their property. Nor did the proscription 
prevail only at Rome, but throughout all the 
cities of Italy the effusion of blood was such, 
that neither sanctuary of the gods, nor hearth 
of hospitality, nor ancestral home escaped. 
Men were butchered in the embraces of their 
wives, children in the arms of their mothers. 
Those who perished through public animosi¬ 
ty, or private enmity, were nothing in com¬ 
parison ol the numbers of those who suffered 
tor their riches. Even the murderers began 
to say, that “ his fine house killed this man, 
a garden that, a third, his hot baths.” Quin¬ 
tus Aurelius, a quiet, peaceable man, and 
one w-ho thought all his part in the common 
calamity consisted in condoling with the mis¬ 
fortunes of others coming into the forum to 
read the list, and finding himself among the 
proscribed, cried out, “ Woe.is me, my Al¬ 
ban farm has informed against me.” He 
had not gone far, before he was dispatched 
by a ruffian, sent on that errand. 

In the mean time, Marius, on the point of 
being taken, killed himself ; and Sylla, com¬ 
ing to Prreneste, at first proceeded judicially 


against each particular person, till ,» , 
finding it a work of too much time, he 
ed them up together in one place 
number of twelve thousand men and 
order for the execution of them all ),i« ? Ve 
host alone excepted. But he, brav.: ,,?,"” 
telling him he could not accept the obligS 
of life from the hands of one who had U „ 
the rum of his country, went in anion? th« 
rest and submitted willingly to the stroke 
What Lucius Catilma did -was thought to 
exceed all other acts. For having, befora 
matters came to an issue, made aw’av with 
his brother, he besought Sylla to place him 
in the list of proscription, as though he had 
been alive, which was done ; and Catiline 
to return the kind office, assassinated a cer¬ 
tain Marcus Marius, one of the adverse par¬ 
ty, and brought the head to Sylla, as he was 
sitting in the forum, and then going to the 
holy water of Apollo, which was nigh, wash¬ 
ed his hands. 


There were other things, besides this blood¬ 
shed, which gave offence. For Sylla had de¬ 
clared himself dictator, an office w hich had 
then been laid aside for the space of one 
hundred and twenty years. There was, 
likewise, an act of grace passed on his behalf, 
granting indemnity for what was passed, and 
for the future intrusting him with the power 
of life and death, confiscation, division of 
lands, erecting and demolishing of cities, 
taking away of kingdoms, and bestowing 
them at pleasure. He conducted the sale of 
confiscated property after such an arbitrary, 
imperious way, from the tribunal, that his 
gifts excited greater odium even than his 
usurpations, women, mimes, and musicians, 
and the lowest of the freed slaves had pres¬ 
ents made them of thew territories of nations, 
and the revenues of cities : and women of 
rank were married against their will to some 
of them. Wishing to insure the fidelity of 
Pompey the Great, by a nearer tie of blood, 
he bade him divorce his present wife, and 
forcing .(Emilia, the daughter of Scaurusand 
Metella, his own wife, to leave her husband, 
Manius Glabrio, he bestowed her, though 
then with child, on Pompey, and she died in 
childbirth at his house. 

When Lucretius Ofella, the same who re¬ 
duced Marius by siege, offered himself for 
the consulship, he first forbade him ; then, 
seeing he could not restrain him, on his com¬ 
ing down into the forum with a numerous 
train of followers, he sent one of the centu¬ 
rions who were immediately about him, ana 
slew him, himself sitting on the tribunal in 
the temple of Castor, and beholding t*\ e 
murder from abore. The citizens apprehend¬ 
ing the centurion, and dragging him to tb« 
tribunal, he bade them cease their clamoring 
and let the centurion go, for he had com¬ 
manded it. 

His triumph was, in itself, exceedingly 
splendid, and distinguished by the rarity 
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magnificence of the royal spoils; but 
f" vet greatest glory was the noble spectacle 
of flie exiles. Fpr in the rear followed the 
most eminent and most potent.of the citizens, 
crowned with garlands, and calling Sylla 
savior and father, by whose means they were 
restored to their own country, and again en¬ 
joyed their wives and children. When the 
solemnity was over, and the time come to 
render an account of his actions, addressing 
the publio assembly, he was as profuse in 
enumerating the lucky chances of war, as 
any of his own military merits. And, finally, 
from this felicity, he requested to receive the 
surname of Felix. In writing and transact¬ 
ing business with the Greeks, he styled 
himself Epaphroditus, and on his trophies 
which are still extant with us. the name is 
given Lucius Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus. 
Moreover, when his wife had brought him 
forth twins, he named the male Faustus, and 
the female Fausta, the Roman words for 
what is auspicious and of happy omen. The 
confidence which he reposed in his good ge¬ 
nius, rather than in any abilities of his own, 
emboldened him, though deeply involved in 
bloodshed, and though he had been the au¬ 
thor of such great changes and revolutions 
of State, to lay down his authority, and place 
the right of consular elections once more in 
the hands of the people. And when they 
were held, he not only declined to seek that 
office, but in the forum exposed his person 
publicly to the people, walking up and down 
as a private man. And contrary to his will, 
a certain bold man and his enemy, Marcus 
Lepidus, was expected to become consul, not 
so much by his own interest, as by the power 
and solicitation of Pompey, whom the, peo¬ 
ple were willing to oblige. When the business 
was over, seeing Pompey going home overjoy¬ 
ed with the success, he called him to him and 
said, “What a politic act, young man, to 
pass by Catulus, the'best of men, and choose 
Lepidus. the worst 1 It will be well for you 
to be vigilant, now that you have strengthen¬ 
ed your opponent against yourself.” Sylla 
spoke this, it may seem, by a prophetic in¬ 
stinct, for, not long after, Lepidus grew in¬ 
solent,and broke into open hostility to Pomp¬ 
ey and his friends. 

consecrating the tenth of his whole 
substance to Hercules, entertained the 
people with sumptuous feastings. The 
provision was so much above what was 
ecessary, that they were forced daily to 
row great quantities of meat into the 
•Jj r ’ an “ the y drank wine forty years old 
nd upwards. In the midst of the ban- 
I-®, la §' which lasted many days, Metella 
°* a disease. And because that the 
Eaff *t.}®rt>ade him to visit the sick, or 
er his house to be polluted with mourn- 
drew up an act of divorce, and 
to be removed into another 
, <dulat alive. Thus far, ont of reli- 
22 
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gious apprehension, he observed the strict 
rule to the very letter, but in the funeral 
expenses he transgressed the law he himself 
had made, limiting the amount, and spared 
no cost. He transgressed, likewise, his own 
sumptuary laws respecting expenditure in 
banquets, thinking to allay his grief by 
luxurious drinking parties and revelling* 
with common buffoons. 

Some few months after, at a show of 
gladiators, when men and women sat pro¬ 
miscuously in the theatre, no distinctplaces 
being as yet appointed, there sat down by 
Sylla a beautiful woman of high birth, by 
name Valeria, daughter of MessnlA, and 
sister to llortensius the orator. Now it 
happened that she had beeii lately divorced 
from her husband. Passing along behind 
Sylla, she leaned on him witli her hand, 
and plucking a bit of wool from his gar¬ 
ment, so proceeded to her sent. And on 
Sylla looking up anil wondering what it 
meant, “ What harm, mighty Sir,” said 
she, “if I also was desirous to partake a 
little in your felicity? ” It appeared at 
once that Sylla was not displeased, hut even 
tickled in his fancy, for lie sent out to 
inquire her name, bar birth, and past life. 
From this time there passed between them 
many side glances, each continually turning 
round to look at the other, and frequently 
interchanging smiles. In the end, overtures 
were made, and a marriage concluded on. 
All which was innocent, perhaps, on the 
lady’s side, but, though she had been never 
so modest and virtuous, it was scarcely a 
temperate and worthy occasion of marriage 
on the part of Sylla, to take fire, as a boy 
might, at a face and a hold look, incentives 
not seldom to the most disorderly and 
shameless passions. 

Notwithstanding this marriage, he kept 
company with actresses, musicians, and 
dancers, drinking with them on couches 
night and day. His chief favorites were 
Roscius the comedian, Sorex the arch mime, 
and Metro)>iiis the player, for whom, though 
past his prime, he still professed a passion¬ 
ate fondness. By these courses he encour¬ 
aged a disease which had begun from unim¬ 
portant cause; and for a long time he failed 
to observe that his bowels were ulcerated, 
till at length the corrupted flesh broke out 
into lice. Many were employed day and 
night in destroying them, but the work so' 
multiplied under their hands, that not only 
his clothes, baths, basins, but his very meat 
was polluted with that flux and contagion, 
they came swarming out in such numbers. 
He went frequently by day into the bath to 
scour and cleanse his body, but all in vain; 
the evil generated too rapidly and too 
abundantly for any ablutions to overoomb it. 
There died of this disease, amongst those of 
the most ancient times, A castas, the son of 
Pelias; of later date, Aleman the poet, 
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Pherecydes th*itj[ieologi*p; Callisthenes the young children by Metella. Valeria ' 
Olynthian, in ;fl*jtinie ^jhis imprisonment, afterwards delivered of a daughter ,?» * M 
as also MuciiMHgvlawyer i and if we may Posthuma; for so the Romans call 
mention igij^Kubut%£gtorious names, who are born after the father’s death ”'** 
Eunus the. jOpp^, wno' stirred up the Many ran tumultuously together 
slaves of SicriJ»t* rebel against their mas- joined with Lepidus, to .deprive the eo* 11 * 
ters, after h? was brought>aptive to Rome, of the accustomed solemnities; but Pom!^ 89 
died of this creeping sickness. though offended at Sylla, (for he alone » 

Sylla not only foresaw his end, but may all his friends, was not mentioned in k- 
be also said to have written of it. For in will,) having kept off some by his interert 
the two and twentieth book of his Memoirs, and entreaty, others by menaces convcvwl 
which he finished two days before his death, the body to Rome, and gave it a secure anrt 
he writes that the Chalwrans foretold him, honorable burial. It is said that the Homan 
that after he had led a life of honor, he ladies contributed such vast heaps of spi,. e , 
should conclude it in fulness, of prosperity, that besides what was carried on two hun’ 
He declares, moreover, thatAn a vision he died and ten litters, there was sufficient to 
had seen his son, who hapjjfiied not long form a large figure of Sylla himself, and 
before Metella, stand by inSpSourning attire, another, representing a lictor, out of the 
and beseech his father to-cast off further costly frankincense and cinnamon. Th« 
care, and come along with him to his mother day being cloudy in the morning, they 
Metella, there to live at ease and quietness deferred carrying forth the corpse till' about 
with her. However, he could not refrain three in the afternoon, expecting it would 
from intermeddling in public affairs. For, rain. But a strong wind blowing full upon 
ten days before his decease, he composed the the funeral pile, and setting it all in a 
differences of the people of Dicaearchia, bright flame, the body was consumed so 
and prescribed laws for their better govern- exactly in good time, that the pyre had 
ment. And,the very day before his end, it begun to smoulder, and tiie fire was upon 
being told aim that the magistrate Granius the point of expiring, when a violent rain 
deferred the payment of a public debt, in came down, which continued till night. So 
expectation of his death, he sent for him to that his good fortune was firm even to the 
his house, and placing his attendants about last, and did as it were officiate at his fu- 
him, oaused him to be strangled; but neral. His monument stands in the Cam- 
through the straining of his voice and body, pus Martins, with an epitaph of his own 
the imposthume breaking, he lost a great writing; the substance of it being, that he 
quantity of blood. Upon this, his strength had not been outdone by any of his friends 
tailing him, after spending a troublesome in doing good turns, nor by any of liis foe* 
night, he died, leaving behind him two in doing bad. 


COMPARISON OF LYSANDER WITH SYLLA. 


Having completed this Life also, come 
we now to the comparison. That which 
was common to them both, was that they 
were founders of their own greatness, with 
this difference, that Lysander had the con¬ 
sent of his fellow-citizens, in times of sober 
judgment, for the honors he received; nor 
did he force any thing from them against 
their good-will, nor hold any power contrary 
to the laws. 

In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame. 

And so then at Rome, when the people were 
distempered, and the government out of 
order, one or other was still raised to des¬ 
potic power; no wonder, then, if Sylla 
reigned, when the Glaucise and Satnrnini 
drove out the Metelli, when sons of consuls 
were slain in the assemblies, when silver 
and gold purchased men and arms, and fire 
and sword enacted new laws, and put down 
lawful opposition. Nor do I blame any one, 
in such circumstances, for working himself 


into supreme power, only I would not hare 
it thought a sign of great goodness, to he 
head of a State so wretchedly discomposed- 
Lysander, being employed in the greatest 
commands and affairs of State, by a sober 
and well-governed city, may be said to have 
had repute as the best and most virtuous 
man, in the best and most virtuous common¬ 
wealth. And thus, often returning tin 
government into the hands of the citizens 
he received it again as often, the superiority 
of his merit still awarding him the nm 
place. Sylla, on the other hand, when tie 
had once made himself general of an armfi 
kept his command for ten years together, 
creating himself sometimes consul, som*" 
times proconsul, and sometimes dictator, 
but always remaining a tyrant . , 

It is true Lysander, as was said, design™ 
to introduce a new form of government ; 1 ? 
milder methods, however, and more agree 
ably to law than Sylla, not by f" rce thi 
arms, but persuasion, nor by subverting 
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-hole S t ate at once, but simply by amending 
Se succession of the kings; in a way, more- 
J” r which seemed the naturally just one, 
that’ the most deserving should rule, espe¬ 
cially in a city which itself exercised com¬ 
mand in Greece, upon account of virtue, 
not nobility. For as the hunter considers 
the whelp itself, not the bitch, and the 
horse-dealer the foal, not the mare, (for 
what if the foal should prove a mule ?) so 
likewise were that politician extremely out, 
who, in the choice of a chief magistrate, 
should inquire, not what the man is, but 
how descended. The very Spartans them¬ 
selves have deposed several of their kings 
for want of kingly virtues, as degenerated 
and good for nothing. As a vicious nature, 
though of an ancient stock, is dishonorable, 
it must be virtue itself, and not birth, that 
makes virtue honorable. Furthermore, the 
one committed his acts of injustice for the 
sake of his friends; the other extended his 
to his friends themselves. It is confessed on 
all hands, that Lysander offended most com¬ 
monly for the sake of his companions, commit¬ 
ting several slaughters to uphold their power 
and dominion; but as for Sylla, he, out of 
envy, reduced Pompey’s command by land, 
and Dolabella’s by sea, although ho him¬ 
self had given them those places; and ordered 
Lucretius Ofella, who sued for the consulship 
as the reward of many great services, to be 
slain before his eyes, exciting horror and 
alarm in the minds of all men, by his cruelty 
to his dearest friends. 

As regards the pursuit of riches and pleas¬ 
ures, we yet further discover in one a prince¬ 
ly, in the other a tyrannical disposition. Ly¬ 
sander did nothing that was intemperate or 
licentious, in that full command of means 
and opportunity, but kept clear, as much as 
ever man did, of that trite saying, 

Lions at home, but foxes out of doors ; 
and ever mantained a sober, truly Spar 
»n, and well-disciplined course of conduct 
nereas Sylla could never moderate his un 
tniy affections, either by poverty wlxei 
, or by years when grown old, bui 
ould be still prescribing laws to the citi 
i 1 , 8 concerning chastity and sobriety, him 
in i j ng all that time, as Sallust affirms 
ewdness and adultery. By these ways h< 
mpovenshed and drained the city of hei 
ana ; Ures ’ *• to be forced to sell privilege! 
for " n,n 11111 f}e» to allied and friendly citiei 
although he daily gave up the 
li c h'est and the greatest families to pub- 
of hi« e » an “ °° n fisnation. There was no end 
on fl„Jr or * ^aioly spent and thrown away 
or whit laT 8 ,!.* 01 ’ w hat hope could there be, 
in h;. bkehhood of forethought or economy, 
•hen P rivate moments over wine, 

‘he auct?~T e r < * P ? n faoe o£ the people, upon 
have^lS^j 0 * * hu^e estate, which he would 
Passed over to one of. his friends at a 
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small price, beoaus**nothe»4id higher, and 
the officer annouoe# thCf ijjan ce, he broke 
out into a passion, Saying", tflniat a strange 
and unjust .thing,!# thissjw5||tizens, that I 
cannot dispose ofmy own oOotJr as I please! ’’ 
But Lysander,''op the' contrary, with the 
rest of the spoil,* sent home fo* public use 
even the presents which were made him. Nor 
do I commend him for it, for he, perhaps, by 
excessive liberality, did Sparta mbre harm, 
than ever the other did Home by rapine; I 
only use it as an argument of his indiffer¬ 
ence to riches. They exercised a strange 
influence on their respective cities. Sylla, 
a profuse debauchee, endeavored to restore 
sober living aijjongst the citizens ; Lysander, 
temperate hintfUf, filled Sparta with the 
luxury he disrslkrded. So that both were 
blame worthy, The one for raising himself 
above his own laws, the other for causing 
his fellow-citizens to fall beneath his own 
example. He taught Sparta to want the very 
things which ho himself had learned to do 
without. And thus much of their civil ad¬ 
ministration. 

As for feats of arms, wise conjiuct in war, 
innumerable victories, perilouswulventures, 
Sylla was beyond compare. Lysander, in¬ 
deed, came off twice victorious in two battles 
by sea ; I shall add to that the siege of 
Athens, a work of greater fame than diffi¬ 
culty. What occurred in Breotia, and at Ha- 
liartus, was the result, perhaps, of ill fortune; 
yet it certainly looks like ill counsel, not to 
wait for the king’s forces, which had all but 
arrived from I’latiea, but out of ambition 
and eagerness to fight, to approach the walls 
at disadvantage, and so to be cot off by a 
sally of inconsiderable men. He received 
his death-wound, not as Cleombrotus, at 
Leuctra, resisting manfully the assault of 
an enemy in the field ; not as Cyrus or 
Kpaminondas, sustaining the riecliningbat- 
tle, or making sure the victory ; all these 
died the death of kings and generals ; but 
he, as it had been some common skirmisher 
or scout, cast away his life ingloriously, giv¬ 
ing testimony to the wisdom of the ancient 
Spartan maxim, to avoid attacks on walled 
cities, in which ihe stoutest warrior may 
chance to fall by the hand, not only of a man 
utterly his inferior, but by that of a boy or 
woman, as Achilles, they say, was slain by 
Paris in the gates. As for Sylla, it were 
hard to reckon up how many set battles he 
won, or how many thousands he slew; he 
took Home itself twice, as also the Athenian 
Piraeus, not by famine, as Lysander did, but 
by a series of great battles, driving Arche* 
laus into the sea. And what is most impor¬ 
tant, there was a vast difference between the 
commanders they haul to deal witif For I 
look upon it as au easy task, or rather sport, to 
beat Antiochus, Alcibiades’s pilot, or to cir¬ 
cumvent Philocles, the Athenian deqzagogue, 

Sharp only at the Inglorious point of tongue, 
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'whom Mithridates would have scorned to 
compare with his groom, or Marius with his 
lictor. But of the potentates, consuls, com¬ 
manders, and demagogues, to pqps by all the 
rest who opposed tnenqeelves to Sylla, who 
amongst the Romans soformidable as Marius 
what King more powernll than Mithridates ? 
who of the Italians more warlike than Lam- 
ponius and Telesinus? yet of these, one he 
drove into banishment, one he quelled, and 
the others’he slew. 

And what is more important, in my judg¬ 
ment, than any thing yet adduced, is that 
Lysander had the assistance of the State in 
all his achievements ; whereas Sylla, besides 
that he was a banished person, and over¬ 
powered by a faction, at a time when his 
wife was driven from home, his houses de¬ 
molished, adherents slain, himself then in 
Boeotia, stood embattled against countless 
numbers of the public enemy, and endanger¬ 
ing himself for the sake of his country, 
raised a trophy of victory ; and not even 
when Mithridates came with proposals of 
alliance and aid against his enemies, would 
he show any sort of compliance, or even 
clemency ; did not so much as address him, 
or vouchsafe him his hand, until he had it 
from the king’s own mouth, that he was 


willing to quit Asia, surrender the navy, agj 
restore Bithynia, and Cappadocia to the two 
kings. Than which action, Sylla never per¬ 
formed a braver, or with a nobler spirit, 
when preferring the public good to the pri¬ 
vate, and like good hounds, where he taj 
once fixed, never letting go his hold, till the 
enemy yielded, then, and not until then, he 
set himself to revenge his own private quar¬ 
rels. We may perhaps let ourselves be in- 
fluenced, moreover, in our comparison ot 
their characters, by considering their treat¬ 
ment of Athens. Sylla, when he had made 
himself master of the city, which then up. 
held the dominion and power of Mitlirhlat-s 
in opposition to him, restored her to liberty 
and the free exercise of her own laws ; I.y. 
sander, on the contrary, when she had fallen 
from a vast height of dignity and rule, 
showed her no compassion, but abolishing; 
her democratic government, imposed on her 
the most cruel and lawless tyrants. We are 
now qualified to consider, whether we should 
go far from the truth or no, in pronouncin'; 
that Sylla performed the more glorious deeds, 
but Lysander committed the fewer faults 
as, likewise, by giving to one the preemi¬ 
nence for moderation and self control, to the 
other, for conduct and valor. 
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Pebipoi.tas, the prophet, having brought 
the king Opheltas, and those under his com¬ 
mand, from Thessaly into Boeotia, left there 
a family, which flourished a long time after ; 
the greatest part of them inhabiting Chsero- 
nea, the first city out of which they expelled 
the barbarians. The descendants of this 
race, being men of bold attempts and warlike 
habits, exposed themselves to so many dan¬ 
gers, in the invasions of the Mede, and in 
battles against the Gauls, that at last they 
were almost wholly consumed. 

There was left one orphan of this house, 
called Damon, surnamed Peripoltas, in beau¬ 
ty and greatness of spirit surpassing all of 
his age, but rude and undisciplined in tem¬ 
per. A Roman captain of a company that 
wintered in Chseronea became passionately 
fond of this youth, who was now pretty near¬ 
ly grown a man. And finding all his ap¬ 
proaches, his gifts, his entreaties alike repuls¬ 
ed, he showed violent inclinations to assault 
Damon. Our native Chseronea was then in 
a distressed condition, too small and to poor 
to meet with any thing but neglect. Damon, 
being sensible of this, and looking upon mm- 
self as Injured already, resolved to inflict 
punishment. Accordingly, he and sixteen 
of his companions conspired against the cap¬ 
tain; but that the design might be managed 
without any danger of being discovered, they 


11 daubed their faces at night with sort- 
'hus disguised and inflamed with wine, they 
it upon him by break of day, as he 
icrificing in the market-place; ami ha'- 
ig killed him, and several others thu 
fere with him, they fled out of the t»’; 
fhich was extremely alarmed and trout'*' 
t the murder. The council assembled lm"'"' 
aediately, and pronounced sentence of dean 
gainst Damon and his accomplices. )»■- 
hey did to justify the city to the Homan ■ 
lut that evening, as the magistrates were 
upper together, according to the cits' * 
)amon and his confederates breaking m* 
he hall, killed them,, and then again 
>f the town. About this timp, Lucius ^ 
ns chanced to be passing that way *' . 

iody of troops, upon some expedition. » 
his disaster having but recently hapPf 
le stayed to examined the matter. >-i , 

juiry, he found the city was in nowise 
nut rather that they themselves had 
therefore he drew out the soldiers, and 
ried them away with him. Yet Damon 
tinning to ravage the country all anon _ 
citizens, by messages and decrees, m a ll^ 
ance favorable, enticed him into the citj* • . 
upon his return, made him Gymnas . 
but afterwards as he was anointing » ^ 
in the vapor baths, they set upon »■ 
killed him. For a long while after an 
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idon» dontinuing to be seen, and groans to be 
ieard in that place, so our fathers have told 
us. they ordered the gates of the baths to be 
built up; and even to this day those who live 
: the neighborhood believe that they some¬ 
times see spectres, and hear alarming sounds. 
The posterity of Damon, of whom some still 
remain/ mostly in Phocis, near the town of 
Stiris, are called Asbolomeni, that is, in the 
tolia'n idiom, men daubed with soot; be¬ 
cause Damon was thus besmeared when he 
committed this murder. 

But there being a quarrel between the people 
of Chaerouea and the Orchomeniaus, their 
neighbors, these latter hired an informer, a 
lioinau to accuse the community of Chajronea 
as if it had been a single person of the murder 
of the Komans, of which only Damon and his 
companions were guilty; accordingly, the pro¬ 
cess was commenced, and the cause pleaded 
before the Praetor of Macedon, since the-lto- 
maus as yet had nof sent governors into 
Greece. 

The advocates who defended the inhabi¬ 
tants appealed to the testimony of Lucullus. 
who, in answer to a letter the Praetor wrote 
to him, returned a true account of the mat¬ 
ter-of-fact. By this means the town obtained 
its acquittal, and escaped a most serious dan¬ 
ger. The citizens thus preserved erected a 
statue to Lucullus in the market-place, near 
that of the god Bacchus. 

We also have the same impressions of 
gratitude ; and though removed from the 
events by the distance of several genera¬ 
tions, we yet feel the obligation to extend to 
ourselves ; and as we think an image of the 
character and habits, to be a greater honor 
then one merely representing the face and the 
person, we will put Lucullus's life amongst 
our parallels of illustrious men, and without 
swerving from the truth, will record his ac¬ 
tions. The commemoration will be itself a 
sufficient proof of our grateful feeling, ami he 
himself would not thank 11 s, if in recompense 
for a service, which consisted in speaking the 
truth, we should abuse his memory with a 
false and counterfeit narration. For as we 
would wish that a painter who is to draw a 
beautiful face, in which there is yet some im¬ 
perfection, should neither wholly leave, out, 
por yet too pointedly express what is defect¬ 
ive. because this would deform it, and that 
fpoil the resemblance; so since it is hard, or 
indeed perhaps impossible, to show the life 
?* a man wholly free from blemish, in all that 
u excellent we must follow truth exactly, 
*°d give it fully ; any lapses or faults that 
occ »r, through human passions or political 
"ecessitieg, we ma y regard rather as the short¬ 
comings of some particular virtue, than as 
me natural effects of vice; and may be con- 
without introducing them, curiously and 
®®*®usiy,into our narrative, if it be but out 
. ■tenderness to the weakness of nature, which 
**• aoT *’ succeeded in producing any human 


character so perfect in virtue, as to be pure 
from all admixture, and open to no criticism. 
On considering with myself to whom I should 
compare Lucullus, I find none so exactly his 
parallel as Cimon. 

They were both vaiiant in war, and suc¬ 
cessful against the barbarians; both gentle 
in political life, more than any others 
gave their countrymen a respite from civil 
troubles at home, while abroad, each of them 
raised trophies and gained famous victories,. 
No Greek before Cimon, nor Koman before 
Lucullus. ever carried the scene of war so far 
from their own country; putting out of the 
question the acts of Bacchus and Hercules, 
and any exploit of Ferseus agaiqst the Ethi¬ 
opians, Modes, and Armenians, or again of 
Jason, of which any record that deserves 
credit can bo said to have come down to our 
days. Moreover in this they were alike, that 
thev did not finish the enterprises they under¬ 
took. They brought their enemies near 
their ruin, but never entirely conquered them. 
There was yet a greater conformity in the 
free good-will and lavish abundanje of 
their entertainments and general hospitali¬ 
ties, and in the youthful laxity of their habits. 
Other points of resemblance, which we have 
failed to notice, may be easily collected from 
our narrative itself. 

Cimon was the sou of Miltiadetiand Huge- 
sipyle, who was by birth a Thracian, and 
daughter to the king Olorus, in appears 
from the poems of Meianthius and Arclielaiis, 
written in praise of Cimon. By this means 
the historian Thucydides was liis kinsman 
liy the mother’s side; for his father's name 
also, in remembrance of this common ances¬ 
tor, was Olorus, and he was the owner of the 
gold mines ill Thrace, and met liis death, it 
is said, by violence, ill Scapto ilyle, a dis¬ 
trict of 'Thrace; and liis remains having 
afterwards been brought into Attica, a mon¬ 
ument is hIiowh as liis among those of the 
family of Cimon, near the tomb of Elpinice, 
Cimon's sister. But Thucydides was of the 
township of Ilaiimus, and Miltiadeg and his 
family were Laciadie. Miltiades, being con¬ 
demned in a fine of fifty talents of the State, 
and unable to pay it, was cast into prison, 
and there died. Thus Cimon was left an 
orphan very young, with his sister Elpinice, 
who was also young and unmarried. And 
affirst he had but an indifferent reputation, 
being looked upon as disorderly in his habits, 
fond of drinking, and resembling his grand¬ 
father, also called Cimon, in character, whose 
simplicity got him the surname of Coalmans. 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos, who lived near 
about the same time with Ciinou, reports of 
him that he bad little acquaintance either 
witn music, or any of the other liberal stud¬ 
ies and accomplishments, then common 
among the Greeks; that he bad nothing 
whatever of the quickness and the ready 
speech of his countrymen in Attica; that he 
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had great nobta&eascand candor in his dis¬ 
position , and .in blfc character in general, 
, resembled rather a ' 1 ' " ’ 

than o£ Atljgrts; as 
coles, 


vratye of Peloponnesus, 
jpftipides describes Her- 


-Bude 


And unrefined, for great things well-endued: 

for this may fairly be added to the character 
■which Stesimbrotus has given of him. 

They accused him, in his younger years, of 
Cohabiting with his own sister Elpimce, who, 
indeed, otherwise had no very clear reputa¬ 
tion, but was reported to have been over in¬ 
timate with Polygnotus, the painter; and 
hence, when he painted the Trojan women 
in the porch", then called the Plesianactium, 
and now the Poecile, he made Laodice a por¬ 
trait of her. Polygnotus was not an ordi¬ 
nary mechanic, nor was he paid for this work, 
but out of a desire to please the Athenians, 
painted the portico for nothing. So it is 
stated by the historians, and in the follow¬ 
ing verses by the poet Melanthius:— 

Wrought by his hand the deeds of heroes grace 
At his own charge our temples and our Place. 

Some affirm that Elpinice lived with her 
brother, not secretly, but as his married wife, 
her poverty excluding her from any suitable 
match. But afterward, when Callias, one of 
the richest men of Athens, fell in love with 
her, and proffered to pay the fine the father 
was condemned in, if he could obtain the 
daughter in marriage, with Elpinice’s own 
consent, Cimon betrothed her to Callias. 
There is no doufct but that Cimon was, in 
general, of an amorous temper. For Melan¬ 
thius, in his elegies, rallies him on his attach¬ 
ment for Astena of Salamis, and again for a 
certain Mnestra. And there can be no doubt 
of his unusually passionate affection for his 
lawful wife Isodice, the daughter of Euryp- 
tolemus, the son of Megacles ; nor of his 
regret, even to impatience, at her death, if 
any conclusion may be drawn from those 
elegies of condolence, addressed to him upon 
his loss of her. The philosopher P&nsetius 
1 is of opinion, that Archelaus, the writer on 
physics, was the author of them, and indeed 
the time seems to favor that conjecture. All 
the other points of Cimon’s character were 
noble and good. He was as daring as Milti- 
ades, and not inferior to Themistocles in judg¬ 
ment, and was incomparably more just and 
honest then either of them. Fully their 
equal in all military virtues, in the ordinary 
‘duties of a citizen at home he was immeas¬ 
urably their superior. And this, too, when 
he was very young, his years not yet 
strengthened by any experience. For when 
Themistocles, upon the Median invasion, 
advised the Athenians to forsake their city 
and their country, and to carry all their arms 
on shipboard, and fight the enemy by sea, in 
the straits of Salamis; when all the people 
stood amazed at the confidence and rashness 


of this advice, Cimon .was seen, the first of 
all men, passing with a cheerful countenance 

through file Ceramicus, on his way with his 
companions to the citadel, carrying a bridle 
in his hand to offer to the goddess, intima¬ 
ting that there was no more need of horse¬ 
men now, but of mariners. There, after ha 
had paid his devotions to the goddess, and 
offered up the bridle, he took down one of 
the bucklers that hung upon the walls of the 
temple, and went down to the port; by this 
example giving confidence to many of the 
citizens. He was also of a fairly handsome 
person, according to the poet Ion, tall and 
large, and let his thick and curly hair grow 
long. After he had acquitted himself gal¬ 
lantly in this battle of Salamis, he obtained 
great repute among the Athenians, and was 
regarded with affection, as well as admira¬ 
tion. He had many who followed after him, 
and bade him aspire to actions not less famous 
than his father’s battle of Marathon. And 
when he came forward in political life, the 
people welcomed him gladly, being now 
weary of Themistocles; in opposition to 
whom, and because of the frankness and 
easiness of his temper, which was agreeable 
to every one, they advanced Cimon to tho 
highest employments in the government. 
The man that contributed most to his pro¬ 
motion was Aristides, who early discerned in 
his character his natural capacity, and pur¬ 
posely raised him, that he might be a coun¬ 
terpoise to the craft and boldness of Thern- 
istocles. 

After the Medes had been driven out of 
Greece, Cimon was sent out as admiral, when 
the Athenians had not yet attained their do¬ 
minion by sea, but still followed Pausanias 
and the Lacedemonians ; and his fellow-citi¬ 
zens under his command were highly distin¬ 
guished, both for the excellence of their 
discipline, and for their extraordinary zeal 
and readiness. And further, perceiving 
that Pausanias was carrying on secret com¬ 
munications with the barbarians, and writ¬ 
ing letters to the king of Persia to betrav 
Greece, and puffed up with authority and 
success, was treating the allies haughtily, an 
committing many wanton injustices, Cim° n ' 
taking this advantage, by acts of kindness 
to those who were suffering wrong, and >>* 
his general humane bearing, robbed him oi 
the command of the Greeks, before he w 
aware, not by arms, but by his mere an 
guage and character. The greatest pc™ 
the allies, no longer able to endure 
harshness and pride of Pausapias, revouw 
from him to Cimon and Aristides, who 
eepted the duty, and wrote to the Ephors 
Sparta, desiring them to recall a man « 
was causing dishonor to Sparta, and trou 
to Greece. They tell of Pausanias. that 
when he was in Byzantium, he solicited 
young lady of a noble family in the c . • 
whose name was Cleonine, to debauch 
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H«r parents, heading his cruelty, were 
?!Ldtooonsent, and so abandoned their 
daughter to his wishes. The daughter asked 
A* Servants outside the chamber to put out 
ii rhrf, liehts: so that approaching silently 
^Un the dark toward his bed , she stumbled 
SSon the lamp, which she overturned. Pau- 
Xias who was fallen asleep, awakened and 
S^rtled with the noise, thought an assassin 
had taken that dead time of night to murder 
him, so that hastily snatching up his poniard 
that lav by him, he struck the girl, who fell 
with tlie blow, and died. After this, he never 
had rest, but was continually haunted by 
her, and saw an apparition visiting him m 
bis sleep, and addressing him with these 
angry words:— 


Go on thv 
That doth 


wav, unto the evil end, 
on lust and violence attend. 


This was one of the chief occasions of indig¬ 
nation against him among the confederates, 
who now joining their resentments ami for¬ 
ces with Cimon’s, besieged him in Byzan¬ 
tium. He escaped out of their hands, and, 
continuing, as it is said, to be disturbed l>y 
the apparition, fled to the oracle of the dead 
at Heraclea, raised the ghost of Cleonice, 
and entreated her to be reconciled. Accord¬ 
ingly she appeared to him, and answered, 
that as soon as he came to Sparta, lie should 
speedilv be freed from all evils ; obscurely 
foretelling, it would seem, his imminent 
death. This story is related by many au¬ 
thors. 

Cimon, strengthened with the accession of 
thrf allies, went as general into Thrace. For 
he was told that some great men among the 
Persians, of the king’s kindred, being in 
possession of Eion, a city situated upon the 
river Strvmon, infested the neighboring 
Greeks. First he defeated these Persians in 
battle, and shut them up within the walls of 
their town. Then he fell upon the Thracians 
of the country beyond the Strymon, because 
they supplied Eion with victuals, and driving 
Uiem entirely out of the country, took pos¬ 
session of it as conqueror, by which means 
he reduced the besieged to such straits, that 
Butes, who commanded there for the king, 
in desperation set fire to the town, and 
burned himself, his goods, and all his rela¬ 
tions, in one common flame. By this means, 
Cimon got the town, but no great booty ; as 
the barbarians had not only consumed them¬ 
selves in the fire, but the richest of their ef¬ 
fect*. However, he put the country about 
into the hands of the Athenians, a most ad- 
. ^antageoua ^ desirable situation fora set¬ 
tlement. For l w>; 1 ' * the people per¬ 

mitted him to ■ erect the stone Mercuries, 


upon the first of which was this inscription:— 


OtboM and patient spirit, too, were those, 
"ho, where the Strymon under Eion flows, 
with famine and tee sword, to utmost need 
■e rtn ce d at test the children of the Mede. 


Upon the second stood Aia ;— 

The Athenians to tMlMKadera this reward 
For great and usefdfiKrvlce dldaccord ; 

Others hereafter, shall,.from t$Br applause, 
Learn to be valiant in their country’s cause. 

and upon the third, the following :— 

With Atreus’ sons, this city sent of yore 
Divine Menestheus to the Trojan shore : 

Of all the Greeks, so Homer’s verses say, 

The ablest man an army to army : 

So old the title of her sons the name 
Of chiefs and champions in the field to claim. 

Though the name of Cimon is not men¬ 
tioned in these inscriptions, vet his contem¬ 
poraries considered them to be the very high¬ 
est honors to him ; as neither Miltiades nor 
Theniistocles ever received the like. When 
Miltiades claimed a garland, Sochares of 
llecelea stood up in the mid3t of the assem¬ 
bly and opposed it, using words which, 
though ungracious, were received with ap¬ 
plause by the people, “When you have 
gained a victory by yourself, Miltiades, then 
you may ask to triumph so too.’’ What 
then induced them so particularly to honor 
Cimon ? Was it that under other command¬ 
ers they stood upon the defensive V but by 
his conduct, they not only attacked their 
enemies, but invaded them in their own 
country, and acquired new territory, be¬ 
coming masters of Eion and Aniphipolis, 
where they planted colonies, as also they did 
in the isle of .Scyros, which Cimon had taken 
on the following occasion. The Holopians 
were the inhabitants of this isle, a people 
who neglected all husharfdry, and had, for 
many generations, been devoted to piracy ; 
this they practised to that degree, that at 
last they began to plunder foreigners that 
brought merchandise into their ports. .Some 
merchants of Thessaly, who had come to 
shore near to Ctesium, were not only spoiled 
of their goods, but themselves put into con¬ 
finement. These men afterwards escaping 
from their prison, went and obtained sen¬ 
tence against the Scyrians in a court of Am- 
pliictyons, and when the Scyrian people de¬ 
clined to make public restitution, and called 
U|sm the individuals who had got the plund¬ 
er to give it up, these persons, in alarm, 
wrote to Ciinon to succor them, with his 
fleet, and declared themselves ready to deliv¬ 
er the town into his hands. Cimon, by these 
means, got the town, expelled the Dolopian 
pirates, and so opened the traffic of tfce 
zEgean sea. And, understanding that the 
ancient Theseus, the son of dJgeus, when he 
fled from Athens and took refuge in tills 
isle, was here treacherously slain by king 
Lycomedes, who feared him, Cimon endeav¬ 
ored to find out where he was buried. For 
an oracle had commanded the Athenians to 
bring home his ashes, and pay him all dne 
honors as a hero ; but hitherto they had not 
been able to learn where he was Interred, as 
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the people of Scyros dissembled the know¬ 
ledge of it, and were not willing to allow a 
search. But now, great inquiry being made, 
with some difficulty he found out the tomb, 
and carried the relics into his own galley, 
and with great pomp and show brought 
them to Athens, four hundred years, or 
thereabouts, after his expulsion. This act 
got Cimon great favor with the people, one 
mark of which was the judgment, after¬ 
wards so famous, upon the tragic poets. 
Sophocles, still a young man, had just 
brought forward his first plays ; opinions 
were much divided, and the spectators had 
taken sides with some heat. So, to deter¬ 
mine the case, Apsephion, who was at that 
time archon, would not cast lots who should 
be judges ; but when Cimon, and his broth¬ 
er commanders with him, came into the 
theatre, after they had performed the usual 
rites to the god of the festival, he would not 
allow them to retire, but came forward and 
made them swear, (being ten in all, one from 
each tribe,) the usual oath ; and so being 
sworn judges, he made them sit down to give 
sentence. The eagerness for victory grew 
all the warmer, from the ambition to get the 
suffrages of such honorable judges. And the 
victory was at last adjudged to Sophocles, 
which iEschylus is said to have taken so ilf, 
that he left Athens shortly after, and went 
in anger to Sicily, where he died, and was 
buried near the city of Gela. 

Ion relates that when he was a young 
man, and recently come from Chios to 
Athens, he chanced to sup with Cimon, at 
Laomedon’s houslfe. After supper, when 
they had, according to custom, poured out 
wine to the honor of the gods, Cimon was 
desired by the company to give them a song, 
which he did with sufficient success, and 
received the commendations of the com¬ 
pany, who remarked on his superiority to 
Themistocles, who, on a like occasion, had 
declared he had never learnt to sing, nor to 
play, and only knew how to make a city 
rich and powerful. After talking of things 
incident to such entertainments, they en¬ 
tered upon the particulars of the several 
actions for which Cimon had been famous. 
And when they were mentioning the most 
signal, he told them they had omitted one, 
upon which he valued himself most for 
address and good contrivance. He gave 
this account of it. When the allies had 
taken a great number of the barbarians 
prisoners in Sestos and Byzantium, they 
ave him the preference to divide the 
ootv; he accordingly put the prisoners in 
one lot, and the spoils of their rich attire 
and jewels in the other. This the allies 
complained of as an unequal division; but 
he gave them their choice to take which lot 
they would, for that the Athenians should 
be oontent with that which they refused. 
Herophytus of Samos advised them to take 


I the ornaments for their share, and leave 
the slaves to the Athenians; and Cimon 
went away, and was much laughed at for 
his ridiculous division. For the allies car¬ 
ried away the golden bracelets, and armlets 
and collars, and purple robes, and the 
Athenians had only the naked bodies of the 
captives, which they could make no ad¬ 
vantage of, being unused to labor. But a 
little while after, the friends and kinsmen 
of the prisoners coming from Lydia and 
Phrygia, redeemed every one his relations 
at a high ransom; so that by this means 
Cimon got so much treasure that he main¬ 
tained his whole fleet of galleys with the 
money for four months; and yet there was 
some left to lay up in the treasury at Athens. 

Cimon now grew rich, and what he gained 
from the barbarians with honor, he spent 
et more honorably upon the citizens. For 
e pulled down all the enclosures of his gar¬ 
dens and grounds, that strangers, and the 
needy of his fellow-citizeris, might gather of 
his fruits freely. At home, he kept a 
table, plain, but sufficient for a considerable 
number; to which any poor townsman had 
free access, and so might support himself 
without labor, with his whole time left free 
for public duties. Aristotle states, however, 
that this reception did not extend to all the 
Athenians, but only to his own fellow towns¬ 
men, the Laciadse. Besides this, he always 
went attended by two or three young com¬ 
panions, very well clad ; and if he met with 
an elderly citizen in a poor habit, one of 
these would change clothes with the de¬ 
cayed citizen, which was looked upon'as 
very nobly done. He enjoined them, like¬ 
wise, to carry a considerable quantity of 
coin about them, which they were to convey 
silently into the hands of the better class of 
poor men, as they stood by them in the 
market-place. This, Cratinus the poet speaks 
of in one of his comedies, the Archilocin s— 

For I, Metroblus too, the scrivener poor, 

Of ease and comfort in my age secure, 

Bv Greece’s noblest son in life’s decline, 

Cimon, the gererous-hearted, the divine, 
Well-fed and feasted hoped till death to be, 
Death which, alas 1 has taken him ere me. 

Gorgias the Leontine gives him this char¬ 
acter, that he got riches that he might use 
them, and used them that he might get 
honor by them. And Critias, one of the 
thirty tyrants, makes it, in his elegies, hi* 
wish to have 

The Scopads’ wealth, and Cimon’s nobleness, 
And king Agesilaus’s success. 

Lichas, we know, became famous in 
Greece, only because on the days of the 
sports, when the young boys run naked, 
he used to entertain the strangers that came 
to see these diversions. But Cimon’s gen¬ 
erosity outdid all the old Athenian hospi¬ 
tality and good-nature. For though it is 
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be 0%’* just that °»eir forefathers ciplined them In his expeditions,and ere long 
aught the rest of Greece to sow corn, and made them the lords of their own paymasters. 
,ow to use springs of water, and to kindle The allies, whose indolence maintained them" 
ire, yet Cimon, by keeping open house for while they thus weut sailing about every- 
tia fellow-citizens, and giving travellers where, and incessantly bearing arms and ac- 
iberty to eat. the fruits which the several quiring skill, began to fear aud flatter them, 
lessons produced in his land, seemed to and found themselves after a while allies no 
■estore'to the world that community of longer, but unwittingly become tributaries 
roods, which mythology savs existed in the and slaves. . 

eign of. Saturn. Those who object to him Nor did any man ever do more then Cimon 
hat he did this to be popular, and gain the did to humble the pride of the Persian king, 
ipplause of the vulgar, are confuted by the He was not content with getting rid of him 
onstant tenor of the rest of his actions, out of Greece; but following closo at his 
vhich all tended to uphold the interests of heels, before the barbarians could take breath 
he nobility and the Spartan policy, of and recover themselves, ho was already at 
vhich he gave instances, when together work, ami what with his devastations, and 
tith Aristides, he opposed Themistocles, his forcible reduction of some places, and the 
rho was advancing the authority of the revolts and voluntary accession of others iu 
leople beyond its just limits, and resisted the end from Ionia to Pamphylia, all Asia was 
Jphialtes, who to pleape the multitude, was clear of Persian soldiers. Word being brought 
or abolishing the jurisdiction of the court him that the royal commanders were lying in 
f Areopagus. And when all of his time, waitupon the coast of Pamphylia, with a nu- 
xcept Aristides and Ephialtes, enriched merous land army, and a large fleet, he deter. 
Iiemselves out of the public money, he still mined to make the whole sea on his side the 
ept his hands clean and untainted, and to Chelidonian islands so formidable to them 
is last day never acted or spoke for his that they should never dare to show them- 
wn private gain or emolument. They tell selves in it; and setting off from Cnidos and 
s that Khoesaces, a Persian, who had trait- theTnopian headland, with two hundred gal- 
rously revolted from the king his master, leys, which had been originally built with 
ed to Athens, and there, being harassed by particular care by Themistocles, for speed 
ccophants, who were still accusing him to and rapid evolutions, and to which he now 
he people, he applied himself to Cimon for gave greater width and roomier decks along 
?dress, and to gain his favor, laid down in the sides to move to and fro upon, so as al- 
is doorway two cups, the one full of gold, low a great number of full-armed soldiers to 
ud the other of silver Darics. Cimon take part in the engagements and fight from 
niled and asked him whether he wished to them, he shaped his course first of all against 
avg Cimon’s hired service or his friendship, the town of Phaselis, which though inhabit- 
le replied, his friendship. “If so,” said ed by Greeks, yet would not quit the inter- 
e, “ take away these pieces, for being your ests of Persia, but denied hisga'leys entrance 
lend, when I shall have occasion for them, into their port. Upon this lie wasted the 
will send and ask Tor them.” country, and drew up his army to their very 

The allies of the Athenians began now to walls ; but the soldiers of Chios, who were 
e weary of war and military service, then serving under him, being ancient friends 
illiiig to have repose, and to look after to the Phaselites, endeavoring to propitiate 
ieir husbandry and traffic. For they the general in their behalf, at the same time 
"<t ,r j r enem ' es driven out of the country, shot arrows into the town, to which were 
no did not fear any new vexations from fastened letters conveying intelligence. At 
iein. I hey still paid the tax they were length he concluded peace with them, upon 
isessed at, but did not send men and gal- the conditions that they should paydown ten 
h*’ *4 n e y f ' one before. This the talents, and follow him against the barbar- 
ner Athenian generals wished to constrain ians. Ephorus says the admiral of the Per- 
an d by judicial proceedings against sian fleet was Tithraustes, and the general of 
’ ;‘"- ter8 > a °d penalties which they inflicted the land army Pherendates ; but Callistlieiios 
lem, made the government uneasy, and is positive that Ariomandes, the son of Gob* 
^ at ’d 1 °us. But Cimon practised a contra- ryas, had the supreme command of all the 
method; he forced no man to go that was forces. He lay waiting with the whole fleet* 
but of those that desired to be at the mouth of the river Euryrneilon, with 
Msei * rom wwice he took money and no design to fight, but expecting a reinforce* 
f®“ nmanne d, and let them yield to the ment of eighty Phoenician ships on their 
platoon of staying at home, to attend to way from Cyprus. Cimon, aware of this, 
ilitar»k*w-uainess. Thus they lost their put out to sea, resolved, if they would not 
1 -ry. habits and luxury and their own fight a battle willingly, to force them to it. 
te h a ®hanged them into unwar- The barbarians, seeing this, retired within 
utin n ™ lei1 an d traders ; while Cimon, the mouth of the river to avoid being attack- 
thenb"v embarking large numbers of ed ; but when they saw the Athenians come 
^““•oson board his galleys, thoroughlydis upon them, notwithstanding their retreat, 
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they met them with six hundred ships, as 
Phanodemus relates, but according to Ephor- 
us, only with three hundred and fifty. How¬ 
ever, they did nothing worthy such mighty 
forces, but immediately turned the prows of 
their galleys toward the shore, where those 
that came first threw themselves upon the 
land, and fled to their army drawn up there¬ 
about, while the rest perished with their ves¬ 
sels, or were taken. By this, one may guess 
at their number, for though a great many 
escaped out of the fight, and a great many 
others were sunk, yet two hundred galleys 
were taken by the Athenians. 

When their land army drew toward the 
seaside, Cimon was in suspense whether he 
should venture to try and force his way on 
Shore ; as he should thus expose his Greeks, 
wearied with slaughter in the first engage¬ 
ment, to the swords of the barbarians, who 
were all fresh men, and many times their 
number. But seeing his men resolute, and 
flushed with victory, he bade them land, 
though they were not yet cool from their first 
battle. As soon as they touched ground, 
they set up a shout and ran upon the enemy, 
who stood firm and sustained the first shock 
with great courage, so that the fight was a 
hard one, and some principal men of the 
Athenians in rank and courage were shun. 
At length, though with much ado, they 
routed -the barbarians, and killing some, 
took others prisoners, and plundered all their 
tents and pavilions, which were full of rich 
spoil. Cimon, like a skilled athlete at the 
games, hating in one day carried off two 
victories, wherein he surpassed tiiat of feal- 
amis by sea, and that of Platsea by land, was 
encouraged to try for yet another success. 
News being brought that the Phcenician 
succors, in number eighty sail, had come in 
sight at Hydrum, he set off with all speed 
to find them, while they as yet had not re¬ 
ceived any certain account of the larger fleet, 
and were in doubt what to think ; so that 
thus surprised, they lost all their vessels, 
and most of their men with them. This 
success of Cimon so daunted the king of 
Persia, that he presently made that celebrat¬ 
ed peace, by which he engaged that his 
arrrues should come no nearer the Grecian 
seA than the length of a horse’s course ; and 
that none of his galleys or vessels of war 
Bhould appear between the Cyanean and 
Chelidonian isles. Callisthenes, however, 
"says thfft he did not agree to any such arti¬ 
cles, but that upon the fear this victory gave 
him, he did in reality thus act, and kept off 
so far from Greece, that when Pericles with 
fifty, and Ephialtes with thirty galleys, cruis¬ 
ed beyond the Chelidonian isles, they did 
not discover one Persian vessel. But in the 
collection which Craterus made of the public 
acts of the people, there is a draft of this 
treaty given. And it is told, also, that at 
Athens they erected the altar of Peace upon 


this occasion, and decreed particular honors 
to Callias, who was employed as ambassador 
to prooure the treaty. 

The people of Athens raised so much ] 
money from the spoils of this war, winch 
were publicly sold, that, besides other 
expenses, and raising the south wall of the 
citadel, they laid the foundation of the long 
walls, not, indeed, finished till at a later 
time, which were called the Legs. And 
the place where they built them being suit 
and marshy ground, they were forced to 
sink great weights of stone and rubble to 
secure the foundation, and did all this out 
of the money Cimon supplied them with. 

It was he, likewise, who first embellished 
the upper city with those fine and ornamen¬ 
tal places of "exercise and resort, which they 
afterwards so much frequented and delight¬ 
ed in. He set the market-place with plane 
trees; and the Academy, which was before 
a bare, drv, and dirty spot, he converted 
into a well-watered grove, with shady alleys 
to walk in, and open courses for races. 

When the Persians who had made them¬ 


selves masters of the Chersonese, so far 
from quitting it, called in the people of the 
interior of Thrace to help them against 
Cimon, whom they despised for the small¬ 
ness of his forces, he set upon them with 
only four galleys, and took thirteen of 
theirs; and having driven out the Persians, 
and subdued the Thracians, he made the 
whole Chersonese the property of Athens. 
Next, he attacked the people of Thasos, who 
had revolted from the Athenians; and, 
having defeated them in a fight at sea, 
where he took thirty-three of their vessels, 
he took their town by siege, and acquired ' 
for the Athenians all the mines of gold 0,1 
the opposite coast, and fhe territory depen¬ 
dent on Thasos. This opened him a fw 
passage into Macedon, so that he might, it 
was thought, have acquired a good portion 
of that country; and because he neglected 
the opportunity, he was suspected of corrup¬ 
tion, and of having been bribed off by king 
Alexander. So, by the combination ot n 
adversaries, he was accused of being fa |se 
his country. In his defence he told 
judges, that he "had always shown huns 
in his public life the friend, not, like otn 
men, of rich Ionians and Thessalians, to 
courted, and to receive presents, but oi 
Lacedaemonians; for as he admired, so 
wished to imitate the plainness ot 
habits, their temperance, and simplicity 
living, which he preferred to any 8011 , 
riches; but that he always had been, 
still was proud to enrich his country 
the spoils of her energies. Stesnnbro 
making mention of this trial, states 
Elpinice, in behalf of her brother, » l ' A 
sed herself to Pericles, the. most veh . 
of his accusers, to whom ' Pericles answ 

with a smile, “ You are old, Elpmi , 
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with affairs of this nature.” How¬ 
ever he proved the mildest of his prosecu¬ 
tors,’ and rose up but once all the while, 
as a matter of form, to plead against 
him. Ciraon was acquitted. 

In his public life after this, he continued, 
whilst at home, to control and restrain the 
common people, who would have trampled 
upon the nobility, and drawn all the power 
and sovereignty to themselves. But when 
he afterwards was sent out to war, the mul¬ 
titude broke loose, as it were, and overthrew 
ail the ancient laws and customs they had 
hitherto observed, and, chiefly at the insti¬ 
gation of Ephialtes, withdrew the cogni¬ 
zance of almost all causes from the Areopa¬ 
gus; so that all jurisdiction now being 
transferred to them, the government was re¬ 
duced to a perfect democracy, and this by 
the help of Pericles, who was already power¬ 
ful, and had pronounced in favor of the 
common people. Cimon, when he returned, 
seeing the authority of this great council so 
upset, was exceedingly troubled, and endea¬ 
vored to remedy these disorders by bringing 
the courts of law to their former state, and 
restoring the old aristocracy of the time of 
Clisthenes. This the others declaimed 
against with all the vehemence possible, 
and b^gan to revive those stories concerning 
him and his sister, and cried out against 
him as the partisan of the Lacedaemonians. 
To these calumnies the famous verses of 
Eupolis, the poet, upon Cimon refer:— 

He was as good as others that one sees, 

Bat lie was fond of drinking and of ease; 

And would at nights to Sparta often roam, 
Leaving his sister desolate at home. 

But if, though, slothful and a drunkard, 
he could capture so many towns, and gain 
so many victories, certainly if he had been 
sober and minded his business, there had 
been no Grecian commander, either before 
or after him, that could have surpassed him 
for exploits of war. 

He was, indeed, a favorer of the Lace¬ 
demonians even from his youth, and he gave 
the names of Lacedsemonius and Eleus to 
two sons, twins, whom hejiad, as Stesimbro- 
tus says, by a woman of Clitorium, whence 
rericles often upbraided them with their 
mother’s blood. But Diodorus, the geogra- 
pher, asserts that both these, and another 
son of Cimon’s, whose name*was Thessalus, 
ere born of Isodice, the daughter of Eury- 
ptolcmus, the son of Megacles. 

However, this is certain, that Cimon was 
imtenanced by the Lacedaemonians in op- 
Themistocles, whom they dis- 
while he was yet very young, 

: ea . T ? ra * raise and increase his 
m Athens. This the Athenians per¬ 
il j first with pleasure, and the favor 
v»H.i* ce< “ smon * ,ul * showed him was in 
ou * Ws y* advantageous to them and 
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their affairs ; as at that time they were just 
rising to power, and were occupied in win¬ 
ning the allies to their side. So they 
seemed not at all offended with the honor 
and kindness showed to Cimon, who then 
had the chief management of all the affairs 
of Greece, and was acceptable to the Lace- 
dsemonians, and courteous to the allies. But 
afterwards the Athenians, grown more 
powerful, when they saw Cimon so entirely 
devoted to the Lacedaemonians, began to l>e 
angry, for he would always in his speeches 
prefer them to the Athenians, and upon 
every occasion, when he would reprimand 
them for a fault, or incite them to emula¬ 
tion, he would exclaim, “ The Lacedemo¬ 
nians would not do thus.” This raised the 
discontent, and got him in some degree the 
hatred of the citizens; but that which min¬ 
istered chiefly to the accusation against him 
fell out upon the following occasion. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Arohi- 
damus, the son of Zeuxidamus, king of 
Sparta, there happened in the country of 
Lacedromon, the greatest earthquake that 
was known in the memory of man; the 
earth opened into chasms, and the moun¬ 
tain Taygetus was so shaken, that some of 
the rocky points of it fell down, and except 
five houses, all the town of Sparta was 
shattered to pieces. They say, that a little 
before any motion was perceived, as the 
young men and the boys just grown up were 
exercising themselves together in ttie mid¬ 
dle of the portico, a hare, of a sudden, 
started out just by them, which the young 
men, though all naked ami daubed with 
oil, ran after for sport. No sooner wore 
they gone from the place, th; n the gymnas¬ 
ium fell down upon the boys who had stay¬ 
ed behind, and killed them all. Their tomb 
is to this day called Sismatias. Archid- 
amus, by the present danger made appre¬ 
hensive of what might follow, and seeing 
the citizens intent upon removing the 
most valuable of their goods out of their 
houses, commanded an alarm to he sounded, 
as if an enemy were coming upon them, 
in order that they should collect about him 
in a body, with arms. It was this alone 
that saved Sparta at that time, for the 
Helots were got together from the country 
about, with design to surprise the Spartans, 
and overpower those whom the earthquake 
had spared. But finding them armed aijd 
well prepared, they retired into the towns 
and openly made war with them, gaining 
over a number of the Laconians of the 
country districts; while at the same time 
the Messenians, also, made an attack upon 
the Spartans, who therefore despatched 
Periclidas to Athens to solicit succors, of 
whom Aristophanes saysiu mockery that he 
came and 

In a red jacket, at the altars seated, 

With a white lace, for men and arms entreated. 
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This Ephialtea opposed, protesting that 
they ought not raise up or assist a city thfct 
was a rival to Athens; but that being down, 
it were best to keep her so, and let the'pride 
and arrogance of Sparta be trodden under. 
But Cimon, as Critias says, preferring the 
safety of Lacedaemon to the. aggrandizement 
of his own country, so persuaded the people, 
that he soon marched out with a large army 
to their relief. Ion records, also, the most 
successful expression which he used to more 
the Athenians. “ They ought not to suffer 
Greece to be lamed, nor their own city to be 
deprived of her yoke-fellow.’ ’ 

In his return from aiding the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians, he passed with his army through the 
territory of Corinth; whereupon Lachartus 
reproached him for bringing his army into 
the country, without first asking leave of the 
people. For he that knocks at another man’s 
door ought not to enter the house till the 
master gives him leave. “ But you, Corin¬ 
thians, O Lachartus,” said Cimon, “ did 
not knock at the gates of the Cleonaeans 
and Megarians, but broke them down, and 
entered by force, thinking that all places 
should be open to the stronger.” And hav¬ 
ing thus rallied the Corinthian, he passed on 
with his army. Some time after this, the 
Lacedaemonians sent a second time to desire 
subcors of the Athenians against the Messen- 
ians and Helots, who had seized upon Itliome. 
But when they came, fearing their boldness 
and gallantry, of all that came to their assis¬ 
tance, they sent them only back, alleging 
they were designing innovations. The 
Athenians returned home, enraged at this 
usage, and vented'their anger upon all those 
who were favorers of the Lacedaemonians, 
and seizing some slight occasion, they ban¬ 
ished Cimon for ten years, which is the time 
prescribed to those that are banished by the 
ostracism. In the mean time, the Lacedae¬ 
monians, on their return after freeing Delphi 
from the Phocians, encamped their army at 
Tanagra, whither the Athenians presently 
marched with design to fight them. 

• Cimon, also, came thither armed, and 
ranged himself among those of his own tribe 
which was the CEneis, desirous of fighting 
with the rest against the Spartans; but the 
council of five-hundred being informed of 
this, arid frighted at it, his adversaries cry¬ 
ing out hf^would disorder the army, and 
bring thft'Xboedaeinonians to Athens, com¬ 
manded the offioers not to receive him. 
■Wherefore Cimon left the army, conjuring 
Euthippus, the Anaphlystian, and the rest 
of his companions, who were most suspected 
as favoring the Lacedaemonians, to behave 
themselves bravely against their enemies, 
and by-their actions make their innocence 
evident to their countrymen. TKesa, being 
in all a hundred, took the arms of Cimon, 
and followed his advioe; and making a body 
by themselves, fought so desperately with 


the enemy, that they were all cut off, leaving 
the Athenians deep regret for the loss of 
such brave men, and repentance for having 
so unjustly suspected them. Accordingly* 
they did not long retain their severity 6 to¬ 
ward Cimon, partly upon remembrance of 
his former services,- and partly, perhaps, in. 
duced by the juncture of the times. For 
being defeated at Tanagra in a great battle, 
and fearing the Peloponnesians would come 
Upon them at the opening of the spring, they 
recalled Cimon by a decree, of which Peri¬ 
cles himself was author. So reasonable were 
men’s resentments in those times, and so 
moderate their anger, that it always gave 
way to the public good. Even ambition, the 
least governable of all human passions, could 
then yield to the necessities of the State. 

Cimon, as soon as he returned, put an 
end to the war, and reconciled the two 
cities. Peace thus established, seeing the 
Athenians impatient of being idle, and 
eager after the honor and aggrandizement 
of war, lest they should set upon the Greeks 
themselves, or with so many ships cruising 
about the isles and Peloponnesus, they 
should give occasions to intestine wars, or 
complaints of their allies against them, he 
equipped two hundred galleys, with design 
to make an attempt upon Egypt an.d Cy¬ 
prus ; purposing, by this means, to accustom 
the Athenians to fight against the barbar¬ 
ians, and enrich themselves honestly by 
spoiling those who were the natural enemies 
to Greece. But when all things were pre¬ 
pared, and the army ready to embark, 
Cimon had this dream. It seemed to him 
that there was a furious bitch barking at 
him, and mixed with the barking, a kiud of 
human voice uttered these words :— 

Come on, for thou shalt shortly be, 

A pleasure to my whelps and me. 

This dream was hard to interpret, yet 
Astyphilus of Posidonia, a man skilled in 
divinations, and intimate with Cimon,.told 
him that his death was presaged by this 
vision, which he thus explained. A dog is 
enemy to him he barks at; and one is always 
most a pleasure to pne’s enemies, when one 
is dead; the mixture of human voice with 
barking signifies the Medes, for the army of 
the Medes is mixed up of Greeks and bar¬ 
barians. After this dream, as he was sacri¬ 
ficing to Bacchfls, and the priest cutting up 
the victim, a number of ants, taking up the 
congealed particles of the blood, laid them 
about Cimon’s great toe. This was not 
observed for a good while, but at the very 
time when Cimon spied it, the priest came 
and showed him the liver of tne sacrifice 
imperfect, wanting that part of it called the 
head. But he could not then recede from 
the enterprise, so he set sail.- Sixty of hm 
ship* he sent toward Egypt; with the rest 
he went, and fought the king of Persia » 
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oompoeod of Phoenician and Cilician thirty days after he was dead. Bat after 
«Ubvs> recovered all the cities thereabout, his death there was not one commander 
fnduieatened Egypt; designing no less among the Greeks that did any thing oon- 
than the entire rum of the Persian empire, siderable against the barbarians, and instead 
ted the rather, for that he was informed of uniting against their common enemies, 
Themistooles was in great repute among the the popular leaders and, partisans of war 
barbarians, having promised the king to animated them against one another to that 
lead his army, whenever he should make degree, that none could interpose their good 
war upon Greece. But Themistooles, it is offices to reconcile them. And while, by 
said, abandoning all hopes of compassing their mutual discord, they ruined the. power 
his designs, very much out of the despair of of Greece, they gave the Persians, time to 
overcoming the valor and good-fortune of recover breath, and repair all their losses. 
Cimon, died a voluntary death. Cimon, It is true, indeed, Agesilaus carried file 
inteut on great designs, which he was' now arms of Greece into Asia, but it was a long 
to enter upon, keeping his navy about the time after j there were, indeed, some brief 
isle of Cyprus,"sent messengers to consult appearances of a war against the king’s 
the oracle of Jupiter. Ammon upon some lieutenants in the maritime provinces, but 
secret matter. For it is not known about they all quickly vanished; before he oould 
what they were sent, and the god would perform any thing of moment, he was re¬ 
give them no answer, but commanded them called by fresh civil dissensions and dis- 
to return again, for that Cimon was already turbances at home. So that he was forced 
with him. Hearing this, they returned to to leave the Persian king's officers to impose 
sea, and as soon as they came to the Grecian what tribute they pleased on the Greek 
army, which was then about Egypt, they cities in Asia, the confederates and allies of 
understood that Cimon was dead ; and com- the Lacedaemonians. Whereas, in the time 
puting the time of the oracle, they found of Cimon, not so much as a letter-carrier, or 
that his death had been signified, he being a single horseman, was over seen to Oouie 
then already with the gods. within four hundred furlongs of the sea. 

He died, some say, of sickness, while The monuments, called Cimonian to this 
besieging Citium, in Cyprus; according to day, in Athens, show that his remains ware 
others, of a wound he received in a skirmish conveyed home, yet the inhabitants of the 
with the barbarians. When he perceived city Citium pay particular honor to a cer- 
he should die, he commanded those under tain tomb which they call the tomb of 
his charge to return, and by no means to let Cimon, according to Nausicrates the rhetori- 
the news of his death be known by the way; cian, who states that in a time of famine, 
this they did with such secrecy that they all when the crops of their land all failed, they 
came home safe, and neither their enemies sent to the oracle, which commanded them 
nor the allies knew what had happened, not to forget Cimon, but give him the 
Thus, as Phanodemus relates, the Grecian honors of a superior being. Such was the 
army was, as it were, conducted by Cimon, Greek commander. 
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.Lucoiaub’s grandfather had been consul; 
his uncle by the mother’s sisters was Metel- 
lus, sarnaiped Numidicus. As for his pa¬ 
rents his father was convicted of extortion, 
and his mother Csecilia’s reputation was 
bad. The first thing that Lucullus did be¬ 
fore ever be stood for any office, or meddled 
with the affairs of state, being then but a 
jooth, was, to accuse the accuser of hig 
father, Servilius the augur, having caught 
hj™ h» an offence aganst the state. This 
wing was much taken notice of among the 
*”“““**» who commended it as an act . of 
nign merit. Even without the provocation 
~e accusation was esteemed no unbecoming 
for they delighted to see young men as 
•Jgny attacking injustice, as good dpge do 
"jd besets. Bat when great animosities 
insomneh that some were wounded 
*“d killed in the fray, Servilius esoaped. 


Lucullus followed his studies and became a 
competent speaker, in both Greek and Latin, 
insomuch that Sylla, when composing, the 
commentaries of his own life and actions, 
dedicated them to him, as one who could 
have performed the task better himself. 
His speech was not only elegant and ready 
for purjioses of mere business, like the ordi¬ 
nary oratory which will in the public mar¬ 
ket-place, 

Lash as s wounded tunny does the sea, 

but on every other occasion shows itself 

Dried up sad perished with the want of' wit) 

but even in his younger dayl ha addicted 
himself to the study, simply fog iti jigwn 
sake, of the liberal arte; and wben edvxooed 
in yeans, after a life of conflicts, he gave his 
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niind, as it were, its liberty, to enjoy in full 
leisure the refreshment of philosophy; and 
summoning up his contemplative faculties, 
administered a timely check, after his differ¬ 
ence with Pompey, to his feelings of emu¬ 
lation and ambition. Besides what has been 
said of his love of learning already one in¬ 
stance more was, that in his youth, upon a 
suggestion of writing the Marsian war in 
Greek and Latin verse and prose, arising out 
of some pleasantry that passed into a serious 
proposal, he agreed with Hortensius the law¬ 
yer, and Sisenna the historian, that he would 
take his lot; and it seems that the lot di- 
lected him to the Greek tongue, for a Greek 
history of that war is still extant. 

Among the many signs of the great love 
which he bore to his brother Marcus, one in 
particular is commemorated by the Romans. 
Though he was elder brother, he would not 
step into authority without him, but deferred 
his own advance until his brother was quali¬ 
fied to bear a share with him, and so won 
upon the people, as when absent to be cho¬ 
sen JEdile with him. 

He gave many and early proofs of his valor 
and conduct, in the Marsian war, and was 
admired by Sylla for his constancy and 
mildness, and always employed in affairs of 
importance, especially in the mint; most of 
the money for carrying on the Mithridatic 
war being coined by him in Peloponnesus, 
which, by the soldiers’ wants, was brought 
into rapid circulation and long continued 
current under the name of Lucullean coin. 
After this, when Sylla conquered Athens, and 
was victorious by land, but found the sup¬ 
plies for his army cut off, the enemy being 
master at sea, Lucullus was the man whom he 
sent into Libya and Egypt, to procure him 
shipping. It was the depth of winter when he 
ventured with but three small Greek vessels, 
and as many Rhodian galleys, not only into 
the main sea but also among multitudes of 
vessels belonging to the enemies who were 
cruising about as absolute masters. Arriving 
at Crete, he gained it; and finding the Cy- 
renians harassed by long tyrannies and wars, 
he composed their troubles, and settled their 
goverment; putting the city in mind of that 
saying which Plato once had oracularly utter¬ 
ed of them, who, being requested to prescribe 
laws to them, and mould them into some 
Bound form of government, made answer that 
it l was a hard thing to give laws to the Cy- 
renians, abounding, as they did, in wealth and 
plenty.' For nothing is more intractable than 
man when in felicity, nor any thing more 
docile, when he has been reduced ana hum¬ 
bled by. fortune. This made the Cyreniuns 
so willingly submit to the laws which Lucul¬ 
lus imposed upon them. From thence sail¬ 
ing into Egypt, and pressed by pirates, hfe 
lost most of his vessels; but he nimself nar¬ 
rowly escaping, made a magnificent entry 
Into Alexandria. The whole fleet, a compli¬ 


ment due only to royalty, met him in full 
array, and the young Ptolemy showed won. 
derful kindness to him, appointing him lode- 
ing and diet in the palace, where no foreign 
commander before him had been received 
Besides, he gave him gratuities and presents,' 
not such as were usually given to meu of his 
condition, but four times as much; of which 
however, he took nothing more than served 
his necessity and accepted of no gift, though 
what was worth eighty talents was offered 
him. It is reported he neither went to see 
Memphis, nor any of the celebrated wonders 
of Egypt. It was for a man of no business 
and much curiosity to see such things, not 
for him who had left his commander in the 
field lodging under the ramparts of his ene¬ 
mies. 

Ptolemy, fearing the issue of that war, 
deserted the confederacy, but nevertheless 
sent a convoy with him as far as Cyprus, and 
at parting, with much ceremony, wishing him 
a good voyage, gave him a very precious eme¬ 
rald set in gold. Lucullus at first refused it, 
but when the king showed him his own like¬ 
ness cut upon it, he thought he could not 
persist in a denial, for had he parted with 
such open offence, it might have endangered 
his passage. Drawing a considerable squad¬ 
ron together, which he summoned, as he 
sailed by, out of all the maritime towns ex¬ 
cept those suspected of piracy, he sailed for 
Cyprus; and.there understanding that the 
enemy lay in wait under the promontories 
for him, he laid up his fleet, and sent to the 
cities to send in provisions for his wintering 
among them. But when time served, he 
launched his ships suddenly, and went off, 
and hoisting all his sails in the night, while 
he kept them down in the day, thus came 
safe to Rhodes. Being furnished with ships 
at Rhodes, he also prevailed upon the inhab¬ 
itants of Cos and Cnidus, to leave the king's 
side, and join in an expedition against the 
Samians. Out of Chios he himself drove the 
king’s party, and set the Colophonians at lib¬ 
erty, having seized Epigonus the tyrant, who 
oppressed them. 

About this time Mithridates left Pergs- 
mus, and retired to Pitane, where being 
closely besieged by Fimbria on the land, 
and not daring to engage with so bold and 
victorious a commander, he was concerting 
means for escape by sea, and sent for all hi* 
fleets from every quarter to attend him. 
Which when Fimbria perceived, having 110 
ships of his own, he sent to Lucullus, 
entreating him to assist him with his, in 
subduing the most odious and warlike of 
kings, lest the opportunity of humbling Mith- 
ridates, the pnze which the Romans had 
pursued with so inuch blood and trouble, 
should now at last be lost, when he was with¬ 
in tiie net, and easily to be taken. And 
were he caught, no one would be more high¬ 
ly commanded than Lucullus, who stopped 
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hit passage end seized him in his flight. 
Beingdjriven 'from the land by the one, and 
met In the sea by the other, he would give 
natter of renown and glory to them both, and 
he much applauded actions of Sylla at Orcho- 
menus and about Chseronea, would no longer 
be thought of by the Romans. The propo¬ 
sal was no unreasonable thing; it being 
obvious to all men, that if Lucullus had 
hearkened to Fimbria, and with his navy, 
which was then near at hand, had blocked 
up the haven, the war soen had beeu 
brought to an end, and infinite numbers 
of mischiefs prevented thereby. But he, 
whether from the sacredness of friendship 
between himself and Sylla, reckoning all 
other considerations of public or of pri¬ 
vate advantage inferior to it, or out of de¬ 
testation of the wickedness of Fimbria, 
whom he abhorred for advancing himself 
by the late death of his friend and the gen¬ 
eral of the army, or by a divine fortune 
sparing Mithridates then, that he might 
have him an adversary for a time to come, 
for whatever reason, refused to comply, and 
Buffered Mithridates to escape and laugh at 
the attempts of Fimbria. He himself 
alone first, near Lectum in Troas, in a sea- 
fight, overcame the king’s ships; and after¬ 
wards, discovering Neoptolemus lying in 
wait for him near Tenedos, with a greater 
fleet he went aboard a Rhodian quinquer- 
eme galley, commanded by Hamagoras, a 
man of great experience at sea, and friendly 
to the Romans, and sailed before the rest. 
Neoptolemus made up furiously at him, and 
commanded the master, with all imaginable 
might, to charge; but Damagoras, fearing 
the bulk and massy stem of the admiral, 
thought it dangerous to meet him prow to 
prow, and, rapidly wheeling round, Did his 
men back water, and so received him astern; 
in which place, though violently borne 
upon, he received no manner of harm, the 
blow being defeated by falling on those 
parta of the ship which lay under water. 
By which time, the rest of the fleet coining 
up to him, Lucullus gave order to turn 
again, and vigorously falling upon the 
enemy, put them to flight, and pursued 
' e ?E* oletnu ®' After this he came to Sylla, 
in Lhersonesua, as he was preparing to pass 
he strait, and brought timely assistance for 
me safe transportation of the army. 

being presently made, Mithridates 
sailed off to the £uxine sea, but Sylla taxed 
we inhabitants of Asia twenty thousand 
i fT 1 an< * Dr <fered Lucullus to gather and 
, mo ° e 7‘ And it was no small com- 
a m *° , c ‘ tie8 under Sylla’s severity, that 
arut I 10 * onl y incorrupt and just behavi- 
nl ' Jl j moderation, should be em- 

80 Renvy and odious an office. 
leMisjdenaaa^ who absolutely revolted, 
, w **, w, JRng should return to their duty, 
submit to • moderate penalty for the 
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offence they had given in the ease of Marius. 
But finding them bent upon their own des¬ 
truction, he came up to them, defeated them 
at sea, blocked them up in their city and be¬ 
sieged them; then sailing off from them 
openly in the day to Flam, he returned priv¬ 
ately, and posting an ambush near the city, 
lay quiet himself. And on the Mitylenasaus 
coming out eagerly and in disorder to plun¬ 
der the deserted camp, he upon them, 
took many of them, and sliSfive hundred, 
who stood upon their deffcJK He gained 
six thousand slaves, and a v#y rich booty. 

He was no way engaged in the great and 
general troubles of Italy which Sylla and 
Marius created, a happy providence at that 
time detaining him m Asia upon business, 
lie was as much in Sylla’s favor, however, 
as any of his other friends; Sylla, as was 
said before, dedicated his Memoirs to him 
as a token of kindness, and at his death, 
passing by Pompey, made him guardian to 
liis son; which seems, indeed, to have been 
the rise of the quarrel and jealousy between 
them two, being both young men, and pas¬ 
sionate for honor. 

A little after Sylla’s death, he was mads 
consul with Marcus Cotta, about the one 
hundred and seventy-sixth Olympiad. The 
Mithridatic war being then under debate, 
Marcus declared that it was not finished, 
but only respited for a time, and therefore, 
upon choice of provinces, the lot falling to 
Lucullus to have Gaul within the Alps, a 
province where no great action was to be 
done, ho was ill-pleased. But chiefly, the 
success of Pompey in Spain fretted him, as, 
with the renown he got there, if the Spanish 
war were finished in time, he was likely to 
be chosen general before any one else against 
Mithridates. So that whim Pompey sent 
for money, and signified by letter that, 
unless it were sent him, ho would leave the 
country and Sertorius, and bring his forces 
home to Italy, Lucullus most zealously sup¬ 
ported his request, to prevent any pretenoe 
of his returning home during his own con¬ 
sulship; for all things would have been at 
his disposal, at the head of so great an army. 
For Ccthegus, the most influential popu¬ 
lar leader at that time, owing to his always 
both acting and speaking to please the 
people, had, as it happened, a hatred to 
Lucullus, who had not concealed his disgust 
at his debauched, insolent, and lawless life. 
Lucullus, therefore, was at open warfare 
with him. And Lucius Quintius, also, 
another demagogue, who was taking steps 
against Sylla’s constitution, and endeavor¬ 
ing to put things out of order, by private 
exhortations and public admonitions be 
checked in his designs, and repressed bis 
ambition, wisely and safely remedying • 
great evil at the very outset. 

At this time news came that Octavius, 
the governor of Cilicia, was dead, and many 
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were eager for the place, courting Cethegus, 
as the man best able to serve them. Luoul- 
lus set little value upon Cilicia itself, no 
otherwise than as he thought, by his accep¬ 
tance of it, no other man besides himself 
might be employed in the war against 
Mithridates, by reason of its nearness to 
Cappadocia. This made him strain every 
effort that that province might be allotted 
to himself, aj^ to none other ; which led 
him at last flp an expedient not so honest 
or commendWif as it was serviceable for 
compassing hii design, submitting to neces¬ 
sity against hi* own inclination. There was 
one Prsecia, a celebrated wit and beauty, 
but in other respects nothing better than 
an ordinary harlot; who, however, to the 
charms of ner person adding the reputation 
of one that loved and served her friends, 
by making use of those who visited her to 
assist their designs and promote their inter¬ 
ests, had thus gained great power. She had 
seduced Cethegus, the first man at that 
time in reputation and authority of all the 
city, and enticed him to her love, and so 
had made all authority follow her. For 
nothing of moment was done in which 
Cethegus was not concerned, and nothing 
by Cethegus without Prsecia. This woman 
LucuUus gained to his side by gifts and flat¬ 
tery (and a great price it was in itself to so 
stately and magnificent a dame, to be seen 
engaged in the same cause with Lucullus,) 
and thus he presently found Cethegus his 
friend, using his utmost interest to procure 
Cilicia for him; which when once obtained, 
there was no more need of applying himself 
either of Prsecia, or Cethegus; for all unani¬ 
mously voted him to the Mithridatic war, 
by no hands likely to be so successfully 
managed as his. Pompey was still contend¬ 
ing with Sertorius, and Metellus by age 
unfit for .service ; which two alone were the 
competitors who could prefer any claim with 
Lucullus for that command. Cotta, his 
colleague, after much ado in the senate, was 
sent away with a fleet to guard the Propon¬ 
tis, and defend Bithynia. 

Lucullus carried with him a legion under 
his own orders, and crossed over into Asia 
and took the command of the forces there, 
composed of men who were all thoroughly 
disabled by dissoluteness and rapine, and the 
Fimbrians, as they were called, utterly un¬ 
manageable by long want of any sort of dis¬ 
cipline. For these were they who under 
Fimbria had slain Flaccus, the consul and 
•general, and afterwards betrayed Fimbria to 
Sylla ; a wilful and lawless set of men, but 
warlike, expert and hardy in the field. Lu¬ 
cuUus in a short time took down the courage 
of these, and disciplined the others, who 
then first, in all probability, knew what a 
true commander and governor was; whereas 
in former times they had been courted to 
service, and took up arms at nobody’s com¬ 
mand, but their own . wills. 


The enemy’s provisions for war stood 
thus; Mithridates, like the SopJiists, boast 
f ul and haughty at first, set upon the Romana 
with a very inefficient army, such, indeed as 
made a good show, but was nothing for u ’ #e . 
but being shamefully routed, and taught a 
lesson for a second engagement, he reduced 
his forces to a proper,, serviceable shape 
Dispensing with the mixed multitudes, and 
the noisy menaces of barbarous tribes of 
various languages, and with the ornaments 
of gold and precious stones, a greater temp, 
tation to the victors, than security to the 
bearers, he gave his men broad swords 
like the Romans’, and massy shields; chose 
horse3 better for service than show, drew 
up an hundred and twenty thousand foot 
in the figure of the Roman phalanx and 
had sixteen thousand horse, besides chariots 
armed with scythes, no less than a hun¬ 
dred. Besides which, he set out a fleet 
not at all cumbered with gilded cabins, lux¬ 
urious baths, and women’s furniture, but 
stored with weapons and darts, and other 
necessaries, and thus made a descent ujioti 
Bithynia. Not only did these parts willing¬ 
ly receive him again, but almost all Asia re¬ 
garded him as their salvation from the intol¬ 
erable miseries which they were suffering 
from the Roman money-lenders, and rev¬ 
enue farmers. These, afterwards, who like 
harpies stole away their very nourishment, 
Lucullus drove away, and at this time by 
reproving them, did what he could to make 
them more moderate, and to prevent a gen¬ 
eral secession, then breaking out in all 
parts. While Lucullus was detained in rec¬ 
tifying these matters, Cotta, finding affairs 
ripe for action, prepared for battle with 
Mithridates ; ami news coming from all 
hands that Lucullus had already entered 
Phrygia, on his march against the enemy, lie 
thinking he had a triumph all but actually 
in his hands, lest his colleague should share 
in the glory of it, hasted to battle without 
him. But being routed, both by sea and 
land, he lost sixty ships with their men. anil 
four thousand foot, and himself was forced 
into and besieged in Chalcedon, there wait¬ 
ing for relief from Lucullus. There were 
those about Lucullus who would have had 
him leave Cotta and go forward, in hope of 
surprising the defenceless kingdom of Mith¬ 
ridates. And this was the feeling of the 
soldiers in general, who were indignant that 
Cotta should by his ill-counsel not only lose 
his own army, but hinder them also from 
conquest, which at that time, without the 
hazard of a battle, they might have obtained. 
But Lucullus, in a public address, declared 
to them that he would rather save one citi¬ 
zen from the enemy, than be master of aU 
that they had. 

Archelaus„ the former "commander i° 
Boeotia under Mithridates, who afterwards 
deserted him and accompanied the Romans, 
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Pontus. But no answerer, .. 

become him to ^ “ore cowardly than 
huntsmen, to leave the wild beasts abroad, 
and seek after sport in their deserted dens. 
Having so said, he made towards Mithn- 
dates with thirty thousand foot, and two 
thousand five hundred horse. But on being 
come iff sight of his enemies, he was aston¬ 
ished at their numbers, and thought to for¬ 
bear fighting, and wear out time. But Mar¬ 
ius, whom Sertorius had sent out of Spain 
to Mithridates with forces under him, step- 
ling out and challenging him, he prepared 
.or battle. In the very instant before 
joining battle, without any perceptible alter- 
aton preceding, on a sudden the sky opened, 
and a large luminous body fell down in the 
midst between the armies, in shape like a 
hogshead, but in color like melted silver, 
insomuch that both armies in alarm with¬ 
drew. This wonderful prodigy happened in 
Phrygia, near Otrvae. Lucullus after this 
began to think with himself that no human 
power and wealth could suffice to sustain such 
great numbers as Mithridates had, for any 
long time in the face of an enemy, and com¬ 
manded one of the captives to be brought 
l>efore him, and first of all asked him, how 
many companions had been quartered with 
him and how much provision he had left 
behind him, and, when he had answered 
him, commanded him to stand aside; then 
asked a second and a third the same ques¬ 
tion; after which, comparing the quantity 
of provision with the men, he found that in 
three or four day’s time, bis enemies would 
be brought to want. This all the more 
determined him to trust to time, and he 
took measures to store his camp with all 
sorts of provision, and thus living in plenty, 
trusted to watch the necessities of his hun¬ 
gry enemy. 

This made Mithridates set out against 
the Cyzicenians, miserably shattered in the 
fight at Chalcedon, where they lost no less 
than three thousand citizens and ten ships. 
And that he might the safer steal away 
unobserved by Lucullus, immediately after 
supper, by the help of a dark and wet night, 
" e . we "t off, and by the morning gained the 
neighborhood of the city, and sat down 
with his forces upon the Adrastean mount. 
Lucullus, on finding him gone, pursued, but 
was well pleased not to overtake him with 
his own forces in disorder ; and he hat down 
"j &r .w , hat is called the Thracian village, an 
•omirable position for commanding all the 
™*ds and the places whence, and through 
toe provisions for Mithridates’s camp 
of necessity come. And judging 
™w of the'event, he no longer kept his 
"om his soldiers, but when the camp 
2**"jtified and their work finished, called 
wcni ‘ *lS«»cr, and with great assurance 
23 


told them that in a few days, without the 
expense of blood, he would give them vic¬ 
tory. 

Mithridates besieged the Cyzicenians with 
ten camps by land, and with his ships 
occupied the strait that was betwixt thgir 
city and the main land, and so blocked 
them up on all sides ; they, however, were 
fully prepared stoutly to receive him, and 
resolved to endure tne utmost extremity, 
rather than forsake the Romans. That 
which troubled them most was, that they 
knew not where Lucullus was, ami heard 
nothing of him, though at that time his 
army was visible before them. But they 
were imposed upon by the Mitliridatians, 
who, showing them the Homans encamped 
on the hills, said, “ l)o ye see those? those 
are the auxiliary Armenians and Medes, 
whom Tigrones has sent to Mithridates.” 
They were thus overwhelmed with thinking 
of the vast numbers round them, and could 
not believe any way of relief was left them, 
even if Lucullus should come up to their 
assistance. Demonax, a messenger sent in 
by Archelaus, was the first who told them 
of Lucullus’s arrival; but they disbelieved 
his report, and thought he came with a 
story invented merely to encourage them. 
At which time it happened that a boy, a 
prisoner who had run away from the enemy, 
was brought before them ; wlio, being asked 
where Lucullus was, laugned at their 
jesting, as lie thought, but, finding them in 
earnest, with his finger pointed to tiie 
Roman camp ; upon which they took cour¬ 
age. The lake Dascylitis was navigated 
with vessels of some little size; one, the 
biggest of them, Lucullus draw ashore, and 
carrying her across in a wagon to the sea, 
filled her with soldiers, who, sailing along 
unseen in the dead of the night, came safe 
into the city. _ . 

The gods themselves, too, in admiration 
of the constancy of the Cyzicenians, seem 
to have animated them with manifest signs, 
more especially now in the festival of Pros¬ 
erpine, where a black heifer being wanting 
for sacrifice, they supplied it by a figure 
made of dough, which they set before the 
altar. But the holy heifer set apart for 
the goddess, and at that time jjrazing with 
the other herds of the Cyzicenians on the 
other side of the strait, left the herd and 
swam over to the city alone, and offered^ 
herself for sacrifice. By night, also, the 
goddess appearing to Aristagoraa, the town 
clerk, “ I am come,” said she, “ and have 
brought the Libyan piper against the Pontio 
trumpeter; bid the citizens, therefore, be of 
good courage.” While the Cyzicenians 
were wondering what the words could mean, 
a sudden wind sprung up and caused a 
’ considerable motion on the sea. The king e 
battering engines, the wonderfnl contri¬ 
vance of Niconides of Thessaly, then under 
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the walls, by their cracking and rattling, 
soon demonstrated what would follow ; af¬ 
ter which an extraordinarily tempestuous 
south wind succeeding shattered in a short 
space of time all the rest of the works, and 
by a violent concussion, threw down the 
wooden tower a hundred cubits high. It is 
said that in Ilium Minerva appeared to 
many that night in their sleep, with the 
sweat running down her person, and showed 
them her robe torn in one place, telling 
them that she had just arrived from reliev¬ 
ing the Cyzicenians; and the inhabitants to 
this day show a monument with an inscrip¬ 
tion, including .a public decree, referring to 
the faco. 

Mithridates, through the knavery of his 
officers, not knowing for some time the 
want of provision in his caipp, was troubled 
in mind that the Cyzicenians should hold 
out against him. But his ambition and 
anger fell, when he saw his soldiers in the 
extremity of want, and feeding on man’s 
flesh; as, in truth, Lucullus was not carrying 
on the war as mere matter of show and 
stage-play, but according to the proverb, 
made the seat of war in-the belly, and did 
every thing fo'cut off their supplies of food. 
MithridatagwBerefore, took advantage of 
the time, Jjjfclte Lucullus was storming a 
fort, and HHfR away almost all his horse to 
Bithynia, with the sumpter cattle, and as 
many of 1*P*foot as were unfit for service. 
On intelli^Bpe of which, Lucullus, while it 
was yet n^K, came to his camp, and in the 
morriiiigjMnough it was stormy weather, 
took witMHtim ten cohorts of foot, and the 
horse, pursued them under falling 

snow awfin cold so severe that many of his 
solders were unable to proceed; and with 
the rest coming upon the enemy, near the 
river Khyndacus, he overthrew them with 
so great a slaughter that the very women 
of Apollonia came out to seize on the booty 
and strip the slain. Great numbers, as we 
may suppose, were slain; six thousand 
horses were taken, with an infinite number 
of beasts of burden, and no less than fifteen 
thousand men. All which he led along by 
the enemy’s camp. I cannot but wonder 
on this occasion at Sallust, who says that 
this was the first time camels were seen by 
the Romans, as if he thought those who, 
long before, under Scipio, defeated Antio- 
„chus, or those who lately had fought against 
Archelaus near Orchojnenus and Chseronea, 
had not known what a camel was. Mithri¬ 
dates himself, fully determined upon-flight, 
a%mere delays and diversions for Lucullus, 
sent his admiral Aristouicus to the Greek 
sea; who, however, was betrayed,in the 
very instant of going off, and Lucullus 
became master of him, and ten thousand 
ieces of gold which he was carrying with 
im to corrupt some of the Roman army. 
After which, Mithridates himself made for 


the sea, leaving the foot officers to cendn* 
the army, upon whom Lucullus fell n** 
the river Granicus, where he took a 
number alive, and slew twenty thousand 
It is reported that the total number killed 
of fighting men and of others who followed 
the camp, amounted to something not far 
short of three hundred thousand. 

Lucullus first went to CyzicUs, where be 
was received with all the joy and gratitude 
suiting the occasion, and then collected a 
navy, visiting the shores of the Hellespont. 
And arriving at Troas, he lodged in the 
temple of Venus, where, in the night, he 
thought he saw the goddess coming to him 
and saying, 

Sleep’st thou, great lion, when the fawns are nigh? 

Rising up hereupon, he called his friends to 
him, it being yet night, and told them his 
vision; at which instant some Ilians came 
up and acquainted him that thirteen of the 
king’s quinqueremes were seen off the 
Achaean harbor, sailing for Lemnos, lie at 
once put to sea, took these, and slew their 
Admiral Isidorus. And then he made after 
another squadron, who were just come into 
ort, and were hauling their vessels ashore, 
ut fought from the decks, and sorely galled 
Lueullus’s men ; there being neither room 
to sail round them, nor to bear upon them 
for any damage, his ships being afloat, while 
theirs stood secure and fixed on the sand. 
After much ado, at the only landing-place 
of the island, he disembarked the choicest 
of iris men, who, falling upon the enemy 
behind, killed some, and forced others to 
cut their cables, and thus making from the ( 
shore, they fell foul upon one another, or 
came within the reach of Lucullus's fleet. 
Many were killed in the action. Among 
the captives was Marius, the commander 
sent by Sertorius, who had but one eve. 
And it was Lucullus’s strict command to his 
men before the engagement, that they 
should kill no man who had but one eye, 
that he might rather die under disgrace and 
reproach. 

This being over, he hastened his pursuit 
after Mithridates, whom he hoped to find 
still in Bithynia, intercepted by Vocoinus, 
whom he sent out before to Nicomedia wjtn 
part of the fleet, to stop his flight. I> ! ‘ 
Voconius, loitering in Samothrace to 
initiated and celebrate a feast, let slip 
opportunity, Mithridates being passed 6 , 
with all his fleet. He, hastening into 1 °"' 
tus before Lucullus should come up to niro» 
was caught in a storm, which dispersed n> 
fleet ana sunk several ships.- The wr “ 
floated on all the neighboring shore w 
many days after. The merchant sh'Pi 1 
which he himself was, could not well i» 16 
heavy swell be brought ashore by the ma T 
ters for its bigness, and it being heavy w 
water and ready to sink, he left it and w 
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aboard a pirate vessel, delivering himself 
into the hands of pirates, and thus unex¬ 
pectedly aud wonderfully came safe to Hera¬ 
cles, in Pontus. 

Thus the proud language Lucullus had 
used to the senate, ended without any mis¬ 
chance. For they having decreed him three 
thousand talents to furnish out a navy, he 
himself was against it, and sent them word 
that without any such great and costly sup¬ 
plies, by the confederate shipping alone, he 
did not in the least doubt but to rout Mitli- 
ridates from the sea. And so he did, by 
divine assistance, for it is said that the 
wrath of Diana of Priapus brought the great 
tempest upon the men of Pontus, because 
they had robbed her temple, and removed 
her image. 

Many were persuading Lucullus to defer 
the war, but he rejected their counsel, and 
inarched through Bithynia and Galatia into 
the king’s country, in such great scarcity of 
prov ision at first, that thirty thousand Gala¬ 
tians followed, every man carrying a bushel 
of wheat at his back. But subduing all in 
his progress before him, he at last found 
himself in such great plenty, that an ox was 
sold in the camp for a single drachma, and 
a slave for four. The other booty they 
made no account of, but left it behind or 
destroyed it; there being no disposing of it, 
where all had such abundance. But when 
they had made frequent incursions with 
their cavalry, and h id advanced as far as 
Themiscyra, and the plains of the Ther- 
niodon, merely laying waste the country 
before them, they began to find fault with 
Lucullus, asking “ why he took so many 
towns by surrender, and never one by storm, 
which might enrich them with the plunder ? 
and now, forsooth, leaving Amisus behind, 
a rich and wealthy city, of easy conquest, 
u closely besieged, he will carry us into the 
J ibareman and Chaldean wilderness, to 
tight with Mithridates.” Lucullus, little 
'Hiking this would be of such dangerous 

■■sequence as it afterwards proved, took 
no notice aqd slighted it; and was rather 
ij"™'! 0 excuse himself to those who 
, •!'•'/ tar dines8, in losing time about 
ami Places not worth the while, 

r, ;, 0 * 1 .'!# Mithridates opportunity to 
V In at is what I’desiU” said he, 
he mo,.' " ere contriving by my delay, that 
£ r * at a g a 'n, and gather a con- 
stand e army, which may induce him to 
vou nk» " d “5* fl y “way before us. For do 
ii'-ss Kpht^i -i 18 ^ lde ant l unknown wilder- 
a multit’df ' c C “ uca 8us is not far off, and 
conceal ten rk* vast mountains, enough to 
avoid a m b ° l ^ an . < * kln S 8 that wished to 
of few ® e * lde8 this, a journey but 

*hem lea<J a Cabira to Armenia, 

holds in h1* a h™,i re,p “’ kin ? o£ kin g"’ and 
him nt 8 *2?™ that has enabled 

the Parthiansin narrow bounds, 
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to remove Greek cities bodily into Media, to 
conquer Syria and Palestine, to put to death 
the kings of the royal line of Seleucus, 
and carry away their wives and daughters 
by violence. This same is relation and 
son-in-law to Mithridates, and cannot but 
receive him upon entreaty, aud enter into 
war with us to defend him; so that, while 
we endeavor to dispose Mithridates, we shall 
endanger the bringing in of Tigranes 
against us, who already has sought occasion 
to fall out with us, but can never find one 
so justifiable as the succor of a friend and 
prince in his necessity. Why, therefore, 
should we put Mithridates upon this re¬ 
source, who as yet does not see iiow lie may 
best fight with us, and disdains to stoop to 
Tigranes; and not rather allow him time to 
gather a new army and grow confident 
again, that we may thus fight with Col- 
chains, and Tibarenians, whom we have 
often defeated already, and not with Medea 
and Armenians.” 

Upon these motives, Lucullus sat down 
before Amisus, and slowly carried on the 
siege. But the winter being well spent, he 
left Murena in charge of it, and went him¬ 
self against Mithridates, theiMkmdezvousiug 
at Cabira, and resolvingwait the 
ltomans, with forty thousanl||ioot about 
him, and fourteen thousand hoiffj on whom 
he chiefly confided. Passiqgj the river 
Lyeus, he challenged the Rontofl into tho 
plains, where the cavalry enga^H, and the 
Romans were beaten. PompoMa, a man 
of some note, was taken wot*|:;d ; and 
sore, and in pain as he was, carried 
before Mithridates, and asked bylfcjto king,, 
if he would become his friend, if he saved 
his life. Ife answered, “ yes, if you become 
reconciled to the Romans; if not, your 
enemy.” Mithridates wondered at him, 
and did him no hurt. The enemy being 
with their cavalry master of the plains, 
Lucullus was something afraid, and hesi¬ 
tated to enter the mountains, being very 
large, woody, and almost inaccessible, when, 
by good luck, some Greeks who hud fled 
into a cave were taken, the eldest of whom, 
Artemidorus by name, promised to bring 
Lucullus, and seat him in a place of safety 
for his army, where there was a fort that 
overlooked Cabira. Lucullus, believing him, 
lighted his fires, and marched in the night; 
and safely passing the defile, gained the 
place, and in the morning was seen above 
the enemy, pitching his carnp in a place 
advantageous to descend upon them if he 
desired to fight, and secure from being 
forced, if be preferred to lie still. Neither 
side was willing to engage at present. But 
it is related that some of the king’s party 
hunting a stag, and some Romani 


wanting to cut them off, carte out and met 
them. Whereupon they skirmished, more 
still drawing together to each side, and at 
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last the king’s party prevailed, on which 
the Romans, from their camp seeing their 
companions fly, were enraged, and ran to 
Lucullus with entreaties to lead them out, 
demanding that the sign might be given 
for battle. But he, that they might know 
of what consequence the presence and ap¬ 
pearance of a wise commander is in time of 
conflict and danger, ordered them to stand 
still. But he went down himself into the 
lains, and meeting with the foremost that 
ed, commanded them to stand and turn 
back with him. These obeying, the rest 
also turned and formed again in a body, 
and thus, with no great difficulty, drove 
baex the enemies, and pursued them to 
their camp. After his return, Lucullus 
inflicted the customary punishment upon 
the fugitives, and made them dig a trench 
of twelve foot, working in their frocks un¬ 
fastened, while the rest stood by and looked 
on. 

There was in Mithridates’s camp, one 
Olthacus, a chief of the Ifandarians, a bar¬ 
barous people livihg near the lake Mseotis, 
a man remarkable for strength and courage 
In fight, wise in council, and pleasant and 
ingratiating in conversation. He, out of 
emulation, and a constant eagerness which 
possessed him to outdo one of the other 
chiefs of his country, promised a great piece 
of service to Mithridates, no less than the 
death of Lucullus. The king commended 
his resolution, and, according to agreement, 
counterfeited anger, and put some disgrace 
upon him; whereupon he took horse, and 
fled to Lucullus, who kindly received him, 
being a man of great name in the army. 
After some short trial of his sagacity and 
erseverance, he found way to Lucullus’s 
oard and council. The Dandarian, think¬ 
ing he had a fair opportunity, commanded 
hi* servants to lead his horse out of the 
camp, while he himself, as the soldiers 
were refreshing and resting themselves, it 
being then high noon, went to the general’s 
tent, not at all expecting that entrance 
would be denied to one who was so familiar 
with him, and came under pretence of ex¬ 
traordinary business with him. lie had 
certainly been admitted, had not sleep, 
which has destroyed many captains, saved 
Lucullus. For so it was, and Menedemus, 
one of the bedchamber, was standing at the 
' door, who told Olthacus that it was alto¬ 
gether unseasonable to see the general, since, 
after long watching and hard labor, he was 
but just before laid ddwn to repose himself. 
Olthacus would not go away upon .this 
denial, but still persisted, saying that he 
must go in to speak of some necessary 
affairs, whereupon Menedemus grew angry, 
and replied that nothing was more neces- 
Bary than the safety of Lucullus, and forced 
him away with both hands. Upon which, 
out of fear, he straightway left the camp. 


took horse, and without effect returned 
Mithridates. Thus in action as in j>h Vs i c • 
is the critical moment that gives both th 
fortunate and the fatal effect. 

After this, Sornatius being sent out wit! 
ten companies for forage, and pursued i, 
Menander, one of Mithridates’s captaij 
stood his ground, and after a sharp e!w ae l 
ment, routed and slew a coiisiderail, 
number of the enemy. Adrianu’s bein' 
sent afterward, with some forces, to pi- ocur ‘ 
food enough and to spare for the camp, Mi t j, 
ridates did not let the opportunity slip, In- 
despatched Menemachus and Myro, with , 
great force, both horse and foot, against him 
all which except two men, it is stated, w,. r , 
cutoff by the Romans. Mithridates conceal* 
the loss, giving it out that it was a smai, 
defeat, nothing near so great as report'd, 
and occasioned by the uuskilfulness of th. 
leaders. But Adrianus in great pomp pass",] 
by his camp, having many wagons full ,,j 
corn and other booty, filling Mithridates with 
distress, and the army with confusion ami 
consternation. It was resolved, therefore, to 
stay no longer. But when the king’s ser¬ 
vants sent away their own goods quietly, aid 
hindered others from doing so too, the s i- 
diers in great fury thronged and crowded n 
the gates, seized on the king’s servants and 
killed them, and plundered the bagga;--. 
Dorylaus, the general, in this confusion, hav¬ 
ing nothing else besides his purple cloak, 
lost his life for that, and Ilermoeus, tin 
priest, was trod underfoot in the gate. 

Mithridates, having not one of his guards 
nor even a groom remaining with him. 5"! 
out of the camp in the throng, but had mms 
of his horses with him ; until Ptolemy, tin 
eunuch, some little time after, seeing him >» 
tlie press making his way among the other-, 
dismounted and gave his horse to the king- 
The Romans were already close upon him in 
their pursuit, nor was it through want 
speed that they failed to catch him, but they 
were as near as possible doing so. lbt 
greediness and a petty military avarice hiu- 
dered them from acquiring that booty, wine* 
in so many fights and hazards tliev h'J 
sought after, and lost Lucullus the prize ot 
his victory. For the horse which carried tin 
king was within reach, but one of the nub'* 
that carried the treasure either by accidei- 
stepping in, or by order of the king sc ap 
pointed to go between him and the puisnfj 
they seized and pilfered the gold, and tw 
ing out among themselves about the Pal¬ 
let slip the great prize. Neither was tb* 
greediness prejudicial to Lucullus in 
only, but also they slew Callistratus. *« 
king’s confidential attendant, under susp 
cion of having five hundred pieces of g°y‘ 1{ 
his girdle; whereas Lucullus had spec' 3 t 
| ordered that he should be conveyed sate 10 
.the camp. • Notwithstanding all which, 

I gave them leave to plunder the camp- 
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After this, in Cabira, and other strong¬ 
holds which he took, he found great treasures, 
and private prisons, in which many Greeks 
and many of the king’s relations had been 
confined, who, having long since counted 
themselves no other than dead men, by the 
favor of Lucullus, met not with relief so 
truly as with a new life and second birth. 
Nvssa, also, sister of Mithridates. enjoyed 
the like*fortunate captivity; while those who 
seemed to be most out of danger, his wives 
ami sisters at Pheruacia, placed in safety as 
they thought, miserably perished, Mithri¬ 
dates in his flight sending Bacchides the 
eunuch to them. Among others there were 
two sisters of the king, lioxana and Statira, 
unmarried woman forty years old, and two 
Ionian wives, Berenice of Chios, and Moni- 
me of Miletus. This latter was the most 
celebrated amotig the Greeks, because she so 
long ivRhiltood the king in his courtship to 
her, though he presented her with fifteen 
thousand pieces of gold, until a covenant of 
marriage was made, and a crown was sent 
her, and she was saluted queen. She had 
been a sorrowful woman before, and often 
bewailed her beauty, that had procured her 
a keeper, instead of a husband, and a watch 
of barbarians, instead of the home and at¬ 
tendance of a wife; and, removed far from 
Greece, she enjoyed the pleasure which she 
proposed to herself, only in a dream, being 
in the mean time robbed of that which is 
real. And when Bacchides came and bade 


them prepare for death, as every one thought 
most easy and painless, she took the diadem 
from her head, and fastening the string to 
her neck, suspended herself with it; which 
soon breaking, “ O wretched headband ! ” 
sai<l she, *• not able to help me even in this 
small thing 1 ’’ And throwing it away she 
spat on it, and ottered her throat to Bac¬ 
chides. Berenice had prepared a potion for 
herself, but at her mother’s entreaty, who 
stood by, she gave her part of it. Both 
drank of the potion, which prevailed over 
the weaker body. But Berenice, having 
drunk too little, was not released by it, but 
lingering on unable to die, was strangled by 
secludes for haste. It is said that one of 
,'•■•married sisters drank the poison, with 
a ter execrations and curses ; but Statira 
• red nothing ungentle or reproachful, but, 
contrary, commended her brother, 
o in his own danger neglected not theirs, 

’ ®?rffuHy provided that they might go 
of the world without shame or disgrace. 
mcuiius j being a good and humane man, 
r[iinf <>nCe L ile ^ *hese things. However, 
ffm-^« 0n tf® ® ama to Talaura. from whence 
fled hi® arrival Mithridates had 

He to Tigranes in Armenia. 

n , al °®« therefore, and subdued the 
ArmenGf 8 Tibarenians, with the lesser 
and e-ini’ having reduced all their forts 
**’ “C *ent Appius to Tigran^ to do- 
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mand Mithridates. He himself went to Ami- 
sus, which still held out under the command 
of Callimachus, who, by his great engineer¬ 
ing skill, and his dexterity at all the shifts 
and subtleties of a siege, had greatly incom¬ 
moded the Romans. For which afterward 
he paid dear enough, and was now out-ma¬ 
noeuvred by Lucullus, who, unexpectedly 
coming upon him at the time of the day 
when the soldiers used to withdraw and 
rest themselves, gained part of the wall, and 
forced him to leave the city, in doing which 
he fired it; either envying the Romans the 
booty, or to secure his own escape the better. 
No man looked after those who went off in 
tin- ships, but as soon as the fire had seized 
on most part of the wall, the soldiers pre¬ 
pared themselves for plunder; while Lucul- 
lus, pitying the ruin of the city, brought 
assistance from without, ami encouraged his 
men to extinguish the flames. But all, be¬ 
ing intent upon the prey, and giving no 
heed to him, with loud outcries, heat and 
clashed their arms together, until lie w'as 
compelled to let them plunder, that, by that 
means he might at least save, the city from 
fire. But they did quite the contrary, for 
in searching the houses with lights and 
torches every where, they were themselves the 
cause of the destruction of most, of the build¬ 
ings, inasmuch that when Lucullus the next 
day went in, he shed tears, and said to his 
friends, that he had often before blessed the 
fortune of Sylla, hut never so much admired 
it as then, because when lie was willing, he 
was also able to save Athens, “ hut my infe¬ 
licity is such, that while 1 endeavor to imi¬ 
tate him. I become like Muiiiiniiis.” Never¬ 
theless, lie emleavored to save as much of 
the city as he could, and at the same time, 
also, by a happy providence, a full of rain 
concurred to extinguish the fire. He him¬ 
self while present repaired the. ruins as much 
as he could, receiving hack the inhabitants 
who had fled, and settling as many other 
Greeks as were willing to live there,.add¬ 
ing a hundred furlongs of ground to the 
place. 

This city was a colony of Athens, built at 
that time when she flourished and was power¬ 
ful at sea, upon which account, many who fled 
from Aristion’s tyranny settled here, ami 
were admitted as citizens, hut had the ill-luck 
to fly from evils at home, into greater abroad. 
As many of these as survived Lucullus fur¬ 
nished every one with clothes, and two hun¬ 
dred drachmas, and sent them away hi to their 
own country. On this occasion, Jyramuon 
the .grammarian was taken. Murcna begged 
him of Lucullus, and took him and made him 
afreedman; but in this he abused Lucullus’s 
favor who by uo means liked that a man of 
high repute for learning should be first made 
a slave, and then freed ; tor freedom thus 
speciously granted again, was a real depriva¬ 
tion of what he had before. But not in this 
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case alone MureSuv showed himself far inferior 
in generosity tjO the general. 

Lueulliri was now busy in looking after 
the cities at'A, eia, and having no war to divert 
his time, spent it in the administration of law 
and justice, the want of which had for a long 
time left the .province a prey to unspeakable 
and incredible miseries; so plundered and 
enslaved by tax-farmers and usurers, that 
private people were compelled to sell their 
sons in the flower of their youth, and their 
daughters in their virginity, and the States 
publicly to sell their consecrated gifts, pic¬ 
tures and statues. In the end their lot was 
to yield themselves up slaves to their creditors, 
but before this, worse troubles befell therft, 
tortures, inflicted with ropes and by horses, 
standing abroad to be scorched when the sun 
was hot, aud being driven into ice and clay 
in the cold ; insomuch that slavery was no 
less than a redemption and joy to them. 
Lucullus in a short time freed the cities from 
all these evils and oppressions ; for, first of 
all, he ordered there should be no mor e taken 
than one per cent. Secondly where the inter¬ 
est exceeded the principal, he struck it off. 
The third, and most considerable order was, 
that the creditor should receive the fourth 
part of the debtor’s income; but if any 
lender had added the interest to the principal, 
it was utterly disallowed. Insomuch, that in 
the space of four years all debts were paid, 
and lands returned to their right owners. The 
public debt was contracted when Asia was 
fined twenty thousand talents by Sylla, but 
twice as much was paid to the collectors who 
by their usury had by this time advanced it 
to a hundred and twenty thousand talents. 
And accordingly they inveighed against Lu¬ 
cullus at Home, as grossly injured by him, 
and by their money’s help, (as indeed, they 
were very powerful, and had many of the 
statesmen in their debt,) they stirred up sev¬ 
eral leading men against him. But Lucullus 
was not only beloved by the cities which he 
obliged, but was also wished for by other 
provinces, who blessed the good-luck of those 
who had such a governor over them. 

Appius Clodius, who was sent to Tigranes, 
(the same Clodius was brother to Lucullus’s 
wife,) being led by the king’s guides, a 
roundabout way, unnecessarily long and 
tedious, through the upper country, being 
informed by his freedman, a Syrian by 
nation, of the direct road, left that lengthy 
and fallacious one ; and bidding the bar¬ 
barians, his guides, adieu, in a few days 
passed over Euphrates, and came to Antioch 
upon Daphne. There being commanded to 
wait for Tigranes, who at that time was 
reducing sgme towns in Phoenicia, he won 
over many chiefs to his side, who unwill¬ 
ingly submitted to the king of Armenia, 
among whom was Zftrbienus, king of the 
Gordyeniaus; also many of the conquered 
cities corresponded privately with him, whom 


he assured of relief from Lucullus, but 
ordered them to lie still at present.' The 
Armenian government was an oppressive 
one, and intolerable to the Greeks, especi¬ 
ally that of the present king, who growing 
insolent and overbearing with his success’ 
imagined all things valuable and esteemed 
among men not only were his in fact, but 
had been purposely created for him aluue. 
From a small and inconsiderable beginning' 
he had gone on to be the conqueror of many 
nations, had humbled the Parthian power 
more than any before him, and filled Mean, 
potamia with Greeks, whom he carried in 
numbers out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He 
transplanted also the Arabs, who lived in 
tents, from their country and home, and 
settled them near him, that by their means 
he might carry on the trade. 

lie had many kings waiting on him, but 
four he always carried with him ^ Servants 
and guards, who, when he rode, rtm by his 
horse’s side in ordinary under-frocks, and 
attended him, when sitting on his throne, 
and publishing his decrees to the people, 
with their hands folded together; which 
posture of all others was that which must 
expressed slavery, it being thaj of men who 
had bidden adieu to liberty, and had pre¬ 
pared their bodies more for chastisement, 
than the service of their masters. Appius, 
nothing dismayed or surprised at this theat¬ 
rical display, as soon as audience was granted 
him, said he came to demand Mitliridates 
for Lucullus’s triumph, otherwise to de¬ 
nounce war against Tigranes: insomuch that 
though Tigranes endeavored to receive him 
witli a smooth countenance and a forced 
smile, he could not dissemble his discom¬ 
posure to those who stood about him, at the 
bold language of the young man ; for it was 
tlie first time, perhaps, in twenty-five years, 
tile length of his reign, or, more truly, "t 
his tyranny, that any free speech had b"cn 
uttered to him. However, he made answer 
to Appius, that he would not desert Mid'- 
ridates, aud would defend himself, it the 
Romans attacked him. He was align, 
also,- with Lucullus for calling him only 
king in His letter, and not king of kings, 
and, in his answer, would not give him I' 19 
title of imperator. Great gifts were sent to 
Appius, which he refused; but on their 
being sent again and augmented, that ne 
might not seem to refuse in anger, ho I "" K 
one goblet and .sent the rest back, and with¬ 
out delay went off to the general. , 

Tigranes before this neither vouchsafe' 
to see nor speak with Mithridates, though 
near kinsman, and forced out of so cons J ,i- 
able a kingdom, but proudly and scornfu 
kept him at’ a distance, as a sort of prisone ■ 
in a marshy and unhealthy district; ' 
now, with much profession of respect » 
kindness, he sent for him, and at a P rl ' 
conference between them in the palace, t j 
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healed up all private jealousies between 
them, punishing their favorites, who bore 
all the blame; among whom Metrodorus of 
Scepsis was one, an eloquent and learned 
man, and so close an intimate as commonly 
to be called the king’s father. This man, 
as it happened, being employed in an em¬ 
bassy by Mithridates to solicit help against 
the Romans, Tigranes asked him, “what 
would you, Metrodorus, advise me to in 
this affair? ” In return to which, either 
out of good-will to Tigranes, or a want of 
solicitude' for Mithridates, he made answer, 
that as ambassador he counselled him to it, 
but us a friend dissuaded him from it. This 
■Tigranes reported, and affirmed to Mith¬ 
ridates, thinking that no irreparable harm 
would come of it to Metrodorus. lint upon 
this he was presently taken off, and Tigranes 
was sorry for what he had done, though h 
had not, indeed, been absolutely the, cause 
of his death; yet he had given the fatal turn 
to the anger of Mithridates, who had priv¬ 
ately hated him before, as appeared from 
his cabinet papers when taken, among which 
there was an order that Metrodorus should 
die. Tigranes buried him splendidly, spar¬ 
ing no cost to his dead body, whom he 
betrayed when alive. In Tigranes’s court 
died, also, Amphicrates the orator, (if, for 
the sake of Athens, we may also mention 
him,) of whom it is told that he left his 
country and fled to Seleucia, upon the river 
Tigris, and, being desired to teach logic 
among them, arrogantly replied, that the 
dish was too little to hold a dolphin. He, 
therefore, came to Cleopatra, daughter of 
Mithridates, and queen to Tigranes, but 
being accused of misdemeanors, prohibited 
all commerce with his countrymen, ended 
his days by starving himself. He, in like 
manner, received from Cleopatra an honora¬ 
ble burial, near Sapha, a place so called in 
that country, 

Lucullus, when he had reestablished law 
and a lasting peace in Asia, did not alto¬ 
gether forget pleasure and mirth, but, dur¬ 
ing his residence at Kphesus, gratified the 
cities with sports, festival triumphs, wrest- 
'ng games, and single combats of gladia- 
<rs. And they, in requital, instituted 
1; ,<-rs ’ ca ‘i e< I Lucullean games, in honor to 
‘»i, thus manifesting their love to him, 

uch was of more value to him than all 
an'ri w ^ en Appius came to him, 

n - *“ bim he must prepare for war with 

a " e8 > 1)6 wp ut again into 1’ontus, and, 
on,. rU1 *’ ^°£etber his army, besieged Sin- 
•L ’ ° r , ra ther the Cilicians of the king’s 
J*®}d it; who thereupon killed a 
on « r _ r ° .^ e Sinopians, and set the city 
Wiltsv,' bifftlt eydeavored to escape, 

the ..a *“ ei j Lucullus perceived, he entered 
who right thousand of them 

th y j kft behind ; but restored to 

6 “habitant* what was their own, and 
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took special care for the welfare of the city. 
To which he was ohiefly promised by this 
vision. One seemed to coins'ftTHim in his 
sleep, and say, “Go on a littfe further, 
Lucullus, for Aptolycus is coming to see 
thee.” When he arose, he could not im¬ 
agine what the Vision meant.* The same 
day he took the city, and as he was pursu¬ 
ing the Cilicians. who were flying by sea, 
lie saw a statue lying on the shore, which 
the Cilicians carried so far, but had not 
time to carry aboard. It was one of the 
masterpieces of Sthenis. And one told him, 
that it was the statue of Autolyoiis, tho 
founder of the city. This Autolyeus is 
reported to have been sou to Deiinachus, 
and one of those who, under Hercules, went 
oil the expedition out of Thessaly against 
the Amazons ; from whence in Ins return 
with Hemoleon and l’hlogius, lie lost his 
vessel on a point of the Cliersonesus, called 
I’edalium. He himself, with his com¬ 
panions and their weapons, being saved, 
came to Sinope, and dispossessed the Syri¬ 
ans there. The Syrians held it, descended 
from Syrus, as is the story, the sou of 
Apollo, and Sinope the daughter of Asopus. 
Which as soon as Lui'idlus heard, lie re¬ 
membered the admonition of Sylla, whoso 
advice it is in iiis Memoirs, to treat nothing 
as so certain and so worthy of reliance as an 
intimation given in dreams. 

When it was now told him that Mithri¬ 
dates and Tigranes were just ready to tnius- 
jKirt their forces into Lyeaonia and Cilicia, 
with the object of entering Asia before him, 
he wondered much why the Armenian, sup¬ 
posing him to entertain any real intention -to 
fight with the Romans, did not assist Mith¬ 
ridates in his flourishing condition, and join 
forces when he was fit. for service, instead of 
suffering him to lie vanquished and broken 
in pieces, and now at last beginning the war, 
when its hopes were grown cold, and throw¬ 
ing himself down headlong with them, who 
were irrevocably fallen already. Rut when 
Machares, the son of Mithridates, and gov¬ 
ernor of Ros)>orus, sent him a crown, valued 
at a thousand pieces of gold, and desired to 
be enrolled as a friend and confederate of the 
Romans, he fairly reputed that war at an 
end, and left Sornatius. his deputy, with six 
thousand soldiers, to take care of 1’ontus. 
He himself with twelve thousand foot, and a 
little less than three thousand horse, went 
forth to the second war, advancing, it 
seemed very plain, with too great anil ill- 
advised speed, into the midst of warlike na¬ 
tions and many thousands u[>oii thousands 
of horse, into an unknown extent of country, 
every way. inclosed with deep rivers and 
mountains, never free from snow ; which 
made the soldiers, already far from orderly, 
follow him with great unwillingness and op¬ 
position. For the same reason, also, the 
popular leaders at home publicly inveighed 
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and declaimed against him, as one that 
raised up war after war, not so much for the 
interest of the republic, as that he himself, 
being still in commission, might not lay 
down arms, but go on enriqhing himself by 
the public dangers. These men, in the end, 
effected their purpose. But Lucullus by long 
journeys came to the Euphrates, where, find¬ 
ing the waters high and rough from the win¬ 
ter, he was much troubled for fear of delay 
and difficulty while he should procure boats 
and make a bridge of them. But in the eve¬ 
ning the flood beginning to retire, and de¬ 
creasing all through the night, the next day 
they saw the river far down within his banks, 
so much so that the inhabitants, discovering 
the little islands in the river, and the water 
stagnating among them, a thing which had 
rarely happened before, made obeisance to 
Lucullus, before whom the very river was 
humble and submissive, and yielded an easy 
and swift passage. Making use of the oppor¬ 
tunity, he carried over his army, and met with 
a lucky sign at landing, Holy heifers are 
pastured on purpose for Diana Persia, whom, 
of all the gods, the barbarians beyond Euph¬ 
rates chiefly adore. They use these heifers 
only for her sacrifices. At other times they 
wander up and down undisturbed, with the 
mark of the goddess, a torch, branded on 
them ; and it is no such light or easy thing, 
when occasion requires, to seize one of them. 
But one of these, when the army had passed 
the Euphrates, coming to a rock consecrated 
to the goddess, stood upon it, and then laying 
down her neck, like others that are forced 
down with a rope, offered herself to Lucullus 
for sacrifice. Besides which, he offered also 
a bpll to Euphrates, for his safe passage. 
That day he tarried there, but on the next, 
and those that followed, he travelled through 
Sophene, using no manner of violence to the 
people who came to him and willingly re¬ 
ceived liis army. And when the soldiers 
were desirous to plunder a castle that seemed 
to be well stored within, “ That is the cas¬ 
tle,” said he, “ that we must storm,” show¬ 
ing them Taurus, at a distance; “ the rest 
is reserved for those who conquer there.” 
Wherefore hastening his march, and passing 
the Tigris, he came over into Armenia. 

The first messenger that gave notice of 
Lucullus’s coming was so far from pleasing 
Tigranes, that he had his head cut off for his 
pains ; and no man daring to bring further 
information, without any intelligence at all, 
Tigranes sat while war was already blazing 
around him, giving ear only to those who 
flattered him, by saying that Lucullus would 
show himself a great commander, if he ven¬ 
tured to wait for Tigranes at Ephesus, and 
difLjPOt *t once fly out of Asia, at the mere 
S%nt of the many thousands that were come 
against him. He is a.man of a strong body 
that can carry off a great quantity of wine 
and of a powerful constitution of mind that 


can sustain felicity. Mithrobarzanes. on » of 
his chief favorites, first dared to tell him tb 
truth, but had no more thanks for h; 3 f r " e 
dom of speech, than to be immediately sent 
out against Lucullus with three thousand 
horse, and a great number of foot, with i* r . 
emptory demands to bring him alive, and 
trample down his army. Some of Lueuilus's 
men were then pitching their camp, and the 
rest were coming up to them, when the 
scouts gave notice that the enemy was ap¬ 
proaching, whereupon he was in fear lest 
they should fall upon him, while his nuoi 
were divided and unarranged ; which made 
him stay to pitch the camp himself, and send 
out Sextilius, the legate, with sixteen hun¬ 
dred horse, and about as many heavy and 
and light arms, with orders to advance to- 
wards the enemy, and wait until intelligence 
came to him that the camp was finished. 
Sextilius designed to have kept.this order; 
but Mithrobarzanes coming furiously upon 
him, he was forced to fight. In the engage¬ 
ment, Mithrobarzanes himself was slain, fight¬ 
ing, and all his men, except a few who ran 
away, were destroyed. After this Tigranes 
left Tigranoeerta, a great city built by him¬ 
self, and retired to Taurus, and called ail 
his forces about him. 

But Lucullus, giving him no time to rendez¬ 
vous, sent out Murena to harass and out off 
those who marched to Tigranes, and Sextil¬ 
ius, also, to disperse a great company of Ara¬ 
bians then on the way to the king. Sextilius 
fell upon the Arabians in their camp, and 
destroyed most of them, and also Murena, 
in his pursuit after Tigranes through a crag¬ 
gy and narrow pass, opportunely fell upon 
him. Upon which Tigranes, abandoning all 
his baggage, fled; many of the Armenians 
were killed, and more taken. After this suc¬ 
cess, Lucullus went to Tigranoeerta, and sit¬ 
ting down before the city, besieged it. In it 
were many Greeks carried away out of Cilicia, 
and many barbarians in like circumstances 
with the Greeks, Adiabenians, Assyrians, 
Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, whose na¬ 
tive cities he had destroyed, and forced aw»? 
the inhabitants to settle here. It was a ric 
and beautiful citv, every common man. M 
every man of rank, in imitation of the *>''£• 
studied to enlarge and adorn it. This raa 
Lucullus more, vigorously press the siege, u 
the belief that Tigranes would not patien 
endure it, hut even against his own J u, ‘^ 
ment would come down in anger to to 
him away ; in which he was not nustatte • 
Mithridates earnestly dissuaded him from 
sending messengers and letters to him no 
engage, but rather with his horse to try 
cut off the supplies. Taxiles, also, who f* 
from Mithridates, and who stayed witn 
army, very much entreated the king to 
bear, and to avoid the Roman arms, tn ^ 
it was not safe to meddle with. To tni 
hearkened at first, but when the Armen 
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and Gordyenians in a full body, and the 
whole forces of Medes and Adiabenians, un¬ 
der their respective kings, joined him; when 
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pleasant upon the occasion, made use of th. 

,.« „ I1U , wuen . for 'amCad^’ t f. th 7 were 100 

many Arabians came up from the sea beyond / Thus thev enlfi?,’,, J‘ d too / ev lor soldiers. 
Babylon; Mid from the Caspian sea, the Al- As soon iu Hal? ? Beer !! ,ff and “offing, 
banians and the Iberians their neighbors, his forces^indJr » ,m °’ H? 1 ‘i‘ S bro ught out 
niul not, sl fflw of thfi frprt rw>nr>ia «mii—. s. I f ® under arms. I he barbarian nrmv 

« »* river,*anj 


and not a few of the free people, without 
kings, living about the Araxes, by entreaty 
and hire also came together to him ; and ail 
the king’s feasts and councils rang of nothing 
but expectations, boastings, and barbaric 
threatemngs, Taxiles went in danger of his 
life, for giving counsel against fighting, and 
it was imputed to envy in Mithridates thus 
to discourage him from so glorious an enter¬ 
prise. Therefore Tigranes would by no 
means tarry for him, for fear he should 
share in the glory, but marched on with all 
his army, lamenting to his friends, as it is 
said, that lie should fight with Lucullus alone 
and not with all the Roman generals togetli- 
er. Neither was his boldness to be accoun¬ 
ted wholly frantic or unreasonable, when he 
had so many nations and kings attending 
him. and so many tens of thousands of well 
armed foot and horse about him. Ho had 
twenty thousand archers and slingers, fifty- 
five thousand horse, of which seventeen 
thousand were in complete armor, as Lucul- 
ns wrote to tile senate, a hundred and fifty 
t onsand heavy-armed men, drawn up part- 
d ' t. u' P? rt 'y int0 l’halanxns, be- 
make rTl US dl r, 10nS L 0f m<;n appointed to 
ZtnZ ^T 1 ]a / bri <lsr ,..s, to* drain off 

«»;. 

r&%?£f ,ud pa88ed Tmnu >*«<> ap- 
^"aguerinV'TiZ 68 ’ “l' 1 8iW thfi 
people withm wit^T'e 3 ' the barbarous 
linns received tbi h - a » d accla.na- 

ltnmang fro and threatening the 

inenun. IP° lnted to th « Ar- 
I-uculhis to leave the »'° war ’ 89mo a 'Ivis«d 
Tigranes „n.,L ^be/nege, an,) march up to 


Tigranes nil,.™ tv,,u maren up to 

>”ave the'siege an^L' 1 W ° Ul<I " 0t be 8ilfl ’ to 
He answered” tiiat led!” 1 "'-'-i"'”," 1 ''' 8 behind, 
right, Imt together hT,?®'' Hlde b y was 
ai "l accordingly he!r th | S ?J e 80 ""d advice.; 
Murena wUh^ tho/ 1 ' 1 ^ h > ar m y> and loft 
’he siege, and him!?°if 8and foot m cll arge of 
f ;>nr citaSIhleh Wen * ° utwitil tw, ‘»ty- 
‘houaand men ™ l ? ore thal1 t ‘‘ n 

» n dslingem Midair’ and , Wlth al > the horse 
"‘ting down bv?^" 8 an - d abo,,t a thousand 
*PPeared, indeed v„^ r In “ lar S?« PM". he 
granes, and a fir Ve< ? 'P^nniderable to Ti- 
' 1 * »hout him 8U > ct the flattering 
9 ?ber« cast lota for rh° me “f w,l0m jeered, 
tthe\i n ~ a , tbe 8 POil, and everyone 
Ijj to on f Wtake^bl ma “ d Carne alld desir- 
thath* would b« nlen fP# a £? ment alone and 
Vane, hi^S^.to sit still and behold. 

wiahing to be witty and 


called "Taxiles; ami V in ^’erison^Tr 
th .™° invincible Homans 
I,! S' , !t 1 axll, 's replied, “Would 
ni'"' < Vf b* n g’ that some such unlikely' 
rco of fortune might be destined you ; but 
the Romans do not, when going on‘a march 
pu on their best clothes", „„ K r 
| 8 ' n !<]*, ami naked head-pieces, as now vou 
see them, with the leathern coverings^ 
akeuoff. but this is a preparation h,r war 

ni -T" J U-> -T a ' ' V ta , *"«“«" ''’'Hi tlmir e„e- 
mns. While laxiles was thus speaking 
as Lucullus wheeled about, the first oa-do 
appeared, and the cohorts, according to their 
divisions am companies, formed in order to 
man « v, ' r > when with nmeli ado, and like a 
“ l ,lst recovering from a drimk- 

"’graiies cried out twice or thrice, 
VMint, are they upon us?’’ J„ L r mifc 

confusion, therefore, the annygot in array, 

the_ king keeping the main body to I 
wdf, win e the left wing given in charge to 
the Adi.ibeman, and the right to the Mede 
HI the front of which latter were posted uiosi 
of the heavy-armed cavalry. Some ollicers 
advnsed Lucullus, just as he was going to 
cross the river, to lie still, that day being one 
ot the unfortunate ones which they call black 
days, for on it tile army under Caeiio, engiig- 
“'ff "’‘H 1 tho C'iinbrians, was destroyed. 
ISut he returned the famous answer, “ I will 
make it a happy .lay to the Romans.” Jt 
was the day before the nones of October. 

Having so said, lie bade them lake eour- 
age, passed over the river, and himself first 
ot all led them against the enemy, .dad in a 
coat of mail, with shining steel scales and a 
fringed mantle ; audliisswordiiiiglitalrea.lv 
be seen oiit of the scabbard, as if to signify 
that they must without delay come to » 
hand-to-hand combat with an enemy whose 
skill was in distant fight ng, and by the 
speed of their advance curtail tile space that 
exposed them to the arch cry. But when ho- 
saw the heavy-armed horse, tl*« flower of the 
army, drawn up under a hill, on the top of 
which was a broad and ojw*n plain aliout four 
furlongs distant, and of no very difficult or 
troublesome access, he commanded his Thra¬ 
cian an.l Galatian horse to fall upon their 
flank, and beat down their Jances with their 
swords. The only defence of these 
horsemen-at-anns are their lances ; they 
have nothing else that they can use to 
protect themselves, or annoy their enemy, 
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on account of the weight and stiffness of 
their armor, with which they are, as it were, 
built up. He himself, with two cohorts, 
made to the mountain, the soldiers briskly 
following, when they saw him in arms afoot 
first toiling and climbing up. Being on the 
top and standing in an open place, with a 
loud voice he cried out, “We have overcome, 
we have overcome, fellow-soldiers 1” And 
having so said, he marched against the armed 
horsemen, commanding his men not to throw 
their javelins, but coming up hand to hand 
with the enemy, to hack their shins and 
thighs, which parts alone were unguarded in 
these heavy-armed horsemen. But there was 
no need of this way of fighting, for they 
stood not to receive the Romans, but with 

f reat clamor and worse flight they and their 
eavy horses threw themselves upon the 
ranks of the foot, before ever these could so 
much as begin the fight, insomuch that with¬ 
out a wound or bloodshed, so many thou¬ 
sands were overthrown. The greatest slaugh¬ 
ter was made in the flight, or rather in the 
endeavoring to fly away, which they could 
not well do by reason of the depth and close¬ 
ness of their own ranks, which hindered 
them. Tigranes at first fled with a few, but 
seeing his son in the same misfortune, he 
took the diadem from his head, and with 
tears gave it him, bidding him save himself 
by some other road if he could. But the 
young man, not daring to put it on, gave it 
to one of his trustiest servants to keep for 
him. This man, as it happened, being tak¬ 
en, was brought to Lucullus, and so, among 
the captives, the crown, also, of Tigranes was 
taken. It is stated that above a hundred 
thousand foot were lost, and that of the 
horse but very few escaped at all. Of the Ro¬ 
mans, a hundred were wounded, and five 
killed. Antiochus the philosopher, making 
mention of this fight in his book about the 
gods, says that the sun never saw the like. 
Strabo, a second philosopher, in his histori¬ 
cal collection says, that the Romans could 
not but blush and deride themselves, for 
putting on armor against such pitiful slaves. 
Livy also says, that the Romans never fought 
an enemy with such unequal forces, for the 
conquerors were not so much as one twen¬ 
tieth part of the number of the conquered. 
The most sagacious'and experienced Roman 
oommanders made it a chief commendation of 
Lucullus,that he had conquered two great and 
potent kings by two most opposite ways.haste 
and delay. For he wore out the flourishing 
power of Mithridates by delay and time,and 
crushed that of Tigranes by haste; being one 
of the rare examples of generals who made 
use of delay for active achievement,and speed 
for security. 

On this account it was that Mithridates 
had made no haste to come up to fight, ima¬ 
gining Lucullus would, as he had done be¬ 
fore, use caution and delay, which made him 


march at his leisure to join Tigranes. i , 
first, as he began to meet some striUgiin 
Armenians in the way, making off in g rea ? 
fear and constellation, he suspect .',1 tU 
worst, and when greater numbers of striiitx-j 
and wounded men met him and assured him 
of the defeat, he set out to seek for Tigranes 
And finding him destitute and humiliated 
he by no means requited him with insolence’ 
but alighting from his horse, and cohdofiJ 
with him on their common loss, he gave him 
his own royal guard to attend him, and ani¬ 
mated him for the future. And they together 
gathered fresh forces about them. Ju the 
city Tigranocerta, the Greeks meantime, 
dividing from the barbarians, sought to Re- 
liver it up to Lucullus, and he attacked and 
took it. He seized on the treasure himself 
but gave the city to be plundered by the 
soldiers, in which were found, amongst 
other property, eight thousand talents of 
coined money. Besides this, also, he distri¬ 
buted eight hundred drachmas to each man, 
out of the spoils. When he understood tlut 
many players were taken in the city, whom 
Tigranes had invited from all parts for open¬ 
ing the theatre which he had built, he made 
use of them for celebrating his triumphal 
games and spectacles. The Greeks lie sent 
home, allowing them money for their jour¬ 
ney, and the barbarians also, as many as had 
been forced away from their own dwellings 
So that by this one city being dissolved 
many, by the restitution of their former in¬ 
habitants, were restored. By all of which 
Lucullus was beloved as a benefactor am 
founder. Other successes, also, attend,s 
him, such as he well deserved, desirous at 
he was far more of praise for acts of justiw 
and clemency, than for feats in war, tins, 
being due partly to the soldiers, and von 
greatly to fortune, while those are the sur, 
proofs of a gentle and liberal soul; ami b; 
such aids Lucullus, at that time, cvn 
without tile help of arms, succeeded in reiluc 
ing tlie barbarians. For the kings of th 
Arabians came to him, tendering what the; 
had, and with them the Sophenians also sun 
mitted. And he so dealt with the Gordo; 
nians, that they were willing to leave tli« 
own habitations, and to follow him "'>• 
their wives and children. Which was u 
this cause. Zarbienus, king of the Gordp 
nians, as has been told, being impatient ur 
der the tyranny of Tigranes, had by Apr!” 
secretly made overtures of confederacy " Mt 
Lucullus, but, being discovered, was 
cuted, and his wife and children with l» n 
before the Romans entered Armenia. Lj lcU 
lus forgot not this, bht coming to the lj or< 
yenians made a solemn interment in h nI1 .' 
of Zarbienus, and adorning the funeral P 1 
with royal robes, and gold, and the spoils' 
Tigranes, he himself in person kindled ti 
fire, and ponred in perfumes with the fries' 
and relations of the deceased, calling “ 
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hia companion and the confederate of the venture out, after their frequent defeats be- 
Romans. He ordered, also, a costly mouu- fore, he rose up and marched to Artaxata, 
ment to be built for him. There was a large the royal city of Tigranes where his wives 
treasure of gold and silver found in Zarbien- and young children were kept, judging that 
us’s palace, and no less than three million Tigranes would never suffer that to go .with- 
ineasures of com, so that the soldiers were out the hazard of a battle. It is related that 
provided for, and Lucullus had the high com- Hannibal, the Carthaginian, after the defeat 
mendation of maintaining the war at its own of Antiochus by the Komans, * coming to 
charge, without receiving one drachma from Artaxas, king of Armenia, pointed out to 
the public treasury. him many other matters to his advantage, 

After this came an embassy from the king and observing the great natural capacities 
of I’arthia to him, desiring amity and con- and the pleasantness of the site, then lying 
federacy; which being readily embraced by unoccupied and neglected, drew a model of 
Lucullus, another was sent by him in return a city for it, and bringing Artaxas thither, 
to the Parthian, the members of which dis- showed it to him and encouraged him to 
covered him to be a double-minded man, and build. At which the king being pleased, and 
to be dealing privately at the same time with desiring him to oversee the work, erected a 
Tigranes, offering to take part with him, large and stately city which was called after 
upon condition Mesopotamia were delivered his own name, and made metropolis of Ar- 
up to him. Which as soon as Lucullus un- menia. 

derstood, he resolved to pass by Tigranes And in fact, when Lucullus proceeded 
and Mithridates as antagonists already over- against it, Tigranes no longer suffered it, lmt 
come, and to try the power of Partliia, by came with his army, and on the fourth day 
leading his army against them, thinking it sat down by the Romans, the river Arsanias 
would be a glorious result, thus in one lying between them, which of necessity 
current of war, like an athlete in the games, Lucullus must pass in his march to Artaxata. 
to throw down three kings one after another, Lucullus, after sacrifice to the Rods, as if, 
and successively to deal as a conqueror with victory were already obtained, carried over 
three of the greatest powers under heaven, bis Army, having twelve! cohorts in the first 
He sent, therefore, into I’outns to Sornatius division in front, the rest being disposed in - 
ami his colleagues, bidding them bring the the rear to prevent the enemy's inclosing 
army thence, and join with him in his expe- them. For there were um iv choice horse 
dition out of Gordyene. The soldiers there, drawn up against him; in th<■ front,stood il,o 
however, who had been restive and unruly Mardian horse-archers, and Iberians with 
before, now openly displayed their mutinous long spears, in whom, being the most war- 
temper. No manner of entreaty or force like, Tigranes more confided than in any 
availed with them, but they protested and other of his foreign troops, lint nothing of 
cried out that they would stay no longer even moment was done by them, for though they 
there, but would go away and desert Pontus. skirmished with the Roman liorso at a dis- 
lhe news of which, when reported to Lucul- banco, they were, not able to stand when the 
jus, did no small harm to the soldiers about foot came up to them; but being broken, and 
him, who were already corrupted with wealth Hying on both sides, drew the horse in pur- 
? n< * plenty, and desirous of ease. And on suit after them. Though these were routed, 
hearing the boldness of the others, they yet Lucullan was not without alarm when ho 
called them men, and declared they them- saw the cavalry alxmt Tigranes with great 
selves ought to follow their example, for the bravery and in large numbers coming upon 
fictions which they had done did now well him; he recalled his horse from pursuing, 
eserve release from service, and repose. and he himself, first of all, with the best of 
Upon these and worse words, Lucullus his men, engaged the Sutra pen ians who were 
K^'e up the thoughts of invading Partliia, opposite him, and before ever they came to 
a !* • height of summer-time, went close fight, routed them with the mere terror* 

1 lgranes. Passing over Taurus, he Of three kings in battle against him, Mithri* 
0 f a ?t a Pprehension at the greenness dates of Pontus fled away the most shame* 

j f ,e tl<, ! d8 before him, so long is the season fully, being not so much as able to endure 
air * ri R f 0 re gion by the coldness of the the shout of the Romans. The pursuit reach* 
twie* Bu ^./ 1 ® ver ^heles8, he went down, and ed a long way, and all through the night the 
or thn ce putting to flight the Arme- Romans slew and took prisoners, and carried 
pluiirU u come out against him, he off spoils and treasure, till they were weary. 

j llc , and burnt their villages, and seiz- Livy says there were more taken and de- 

rHuced5/ P rov ^ on designed for Tigranes, stroyed in the first battle, but in the second, 
had fc *Jl 8 enemies to the necessity which h»5 men of greater distinction, 
big all K *° r kirosolf* But when, after do- Lucullus, flushed and animated by this rio- 
fl?ht h Vi °°^ d Provoke the enemy to tory, determined to march on into the int&» 
eaniD ? aV?}*** entrenchments round their rior and there complete his conquests over 
them h*** 1 v.burning the country before the barbarians, but winter weather came on, 
,na °°uld by no means bring them, to contrary to expectation, as early as the au* 
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tumnal equinox, with storms and frequent 
snows and, even in the most clear days, hoar 
frost and ice, which made the waters scarce¬ 
ly drinkable for the horses by their exceeding 
coldness, and scarcely passable through the 
ice breaking and cutting the horses’ sinews. 
The country for the most part being quite 
uncleared, with difficult passes, and much 
wood, kept them continually wet, the snow 
falling thickly on them as they marched in 
the day, and the ground that they lay upon 
at night being damp and watery. After the 
battle they followed not Lucullus many days 
before they began to be refractory, first of all 
entreating and sending the tribunes to him, 
but presently they tumultuously gathered to¬ 
gether, and made a shouting all night long in 
their tents, a plain sign of a mutinous army. 
But Lucullus as earnestly entreated them, de¬ 
siring them to have patience but till they 
took the. Armenian Carthage, and over¬ 
turned the work of their great enemy, mean¬ 
ing Hannibal. But when he could not pre¬ 
vail, he led them back, and crossing Taurus 
by another road, came into the fruitful and 
sunny country' of Mygdonia, where was a 
great and populous city, by the barbarians 
called Nisibis, by the Greeks Antioch of Myg¬ 
donia. This was defended by Guras, brother 
of Tigranes, with the dignity of governor and 
by the engineering skill and dexterity 
of Callimachus, the same who so much an¬ 
noyed the Romans at Amisus. Lucullus, 
however brought his army up to it, and lay¬ 
ing close siege, in a short time took it by 
storm. He used Guras, who surrendered 
himself, kindly, but gave no attention to 
Callimacfius, though he offered to make dis¬ 
covery of hidden treasures, commanding him 
to be kept in chains, to be punished for fi¬ 
ring the city of Amisus, which had disappoint¬ 
ed his ambition of showing favor and kind- 
'ness to the Greeks. 

Hitherto, one would imagine fortune had 
attended and fought with Lucullus, but after¬ 
wards, as if the wind had failed of a sudden, 
he did all things by force, and as it were, 
against the grain ; and showed certainly the 
conduct and patience of a wise captain, but 
in the results met with no fresh honor or 
reputation ; and indeed, by bad success and 
vain embarrassments with his soldiers, he 
came within a little of losing even what he 
had before. He himself was not the least 
Cj»use of all this, being far from inclined to 
seek popularity with the mass of the soldiers, 
and more ready to think any indulgence 
shown to them an invasion of his own 
authority. But what was worst of all he 
# was naturally unsociable to his great offi- 
'cers in commission with him, despising others 
and thinking them worthy of nothing in 
comparison with himself. These faults, we 
are told, he had with all his many excellences; 
he was of a large and noble person, an elo¬ 
quent speaker, and a wise counsellor, both 


in the forum and the camp. Sallust savs ff, 
soldiers were ill affected to him from the t 
ginning of the war, because they were f or( 3 
to keep the field two winters at Cyzicus ai l 
afterwards at Amisus. Their other’ w :„ 
ters, also, vexed them, for they either 
them in an enemy’s country, or else were con 
fined to their tents in the open field amo ’ 
their confederates ; for Lucullus not so much 
as once went into a Greek confederate town 
with his army. To this ill affection abroad 
the tribunes yet more contributed at home, j n I 
vidiously accusing Lucullus, as one \vh,, f,, r 
empire and riches prolonged the war, hohlit," 
it might almost be said, under his sole 
Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, JVmtns, 
Armenia, ail as far as the river Phasis; ami 
now of late had plundered the royal city of 
Tigranes, as if he had been commissioned'not 
so much to subdue, as to strip kings. This 
is what we are told was said by Lucius Quin- 
tius, one of the prators, at whose instance, 
in particular, the people determined to semi 
one who should succeed Lucullus in his pro¬ 
vince, and voted, also, to relieve many of the 
soldiers under him from further service. 

Besides these evils, that which most of 
all prejudiced Lucullus, was Publius tie- 
dins, an insolent man, very vicious and buhl, 
brother to Lucullus’s wife, a woman of bad 
conduct, with whom Clodius was himself 
suspected of criminal intercourse. Hein" 
then in the army under Lucullus, but not in 
as great authority as he expected, (for lie 
would fain have been the chief of all. but eu 
account of his character was postponed to 
many,) he ingratiated himself secretly with 
tire Fimbrian troops, and stirred them up 
against Lucullus, using fair speeches to them, 
who of old bad been used to be flattered in 
such a manner. These were those whom 
Fimbria before had persuaded to kill the con¬ 
sul Flaccus, and choose him their leader. 
And so they listened not unwillingly to Go¬ 
dins, and called him the soldiers’ friend, fet 
the concern he professed for them, ami tm 
indignation he expressed at the prospect that 
“ there must be no end of wars and toils. | ,u| 
in fighting with all nations, and wanderiml 
throughout all the world they must wear on 
their lives receiving no other reward wj 
their service than to guard the carriages aim 
camels of Lucullus, laden with gold and pm 
cious goblets ; while as for Pompey’s soldiers 
they were all citizens, living safe at horn* 
with their wives and children, on b‘ r !‘' 
lands, or in towns, and that, not after drivia. 
Mithridates and Tigranes into wild desert 
and overturning the royal cities of A* 
but after having merely reduced exiles , 
Spain, or fugitive slaves in Italy. b ;l >' 
indeed we must never have an end of M 
ing, should we not rather reserve the re" 1 * 
der of our bodies and souls for a general 
will reckon his chiefest glory to be 
wealth of his soldiers.” 
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- uc h practices the army of LucuUus, 
being corrupted, neither followed him against 
Tigranes, nor against Mithridates, when he 
now at once returned into Pontus out of 
Armenia, and was recovering his kingdom, 
but under pretence of the winter, sat idle in 
Gordveue, every minute expecting either 
Pompey, or some other general, to succeed 
I ucullus. But when news came that Mitli- 
rldates had defeated Fabius, and was march- 
imr against Sornatius and Triarius, out of 
shame they followed LucuUus. Triarius, 
ambitiously aiming at victory before ever 
LucuUus came to him, though he was then 
very near, was defeated in a great battle, in 
which it is said that above seven thousand 
Romans fell, among whom were a hundred 
ami fifty centurions, and four and twenty 
tribunes, and that the camp itself was taken. 
LucuUus, coming up a few days after, con¬ 
cealed Triarius from the search of the angry 
soldiers. But when Mithridates declined bat¬ 
tle, and waited for the coming of Tigranes, 
who was then on his march with great forces, 
lie resolved before they joined their forces to 
turn once more and engage with Tigranes. 
But in the way the mutinous Fimbrians de¬ 
serted their ranks, professing themselves re¬ 
leased from service by a decree, and that 
LucuUus, the provinces being allotted to 
others, had no longer any right to command 
them. There was nothing beneath the dig¬ 
nity of LucuUus which ho did not now sub¬ 
mit to bear, entreating them one by one, 
from tent to tent, going up and down humbly 
and in tears, and even taking some like a 
suppliant, by the hand. But they turned 
» away from his salutes, and threw down their 
empty purses, bidding him engage alone 
with the enemy, as he alone made advantage 
of it. At length, by the entreaty of the 
other soldiers, the Fimbrians, being prevailed 
»|«u. consented to tarry that summer under 
linn, hut if during that time no enemy came 
to fight them, to be free. LucuUus of neces¬ 
sity was forced to comply with this, or else 
to abandon the country to the barbarians. 
He kept them, indeed, with him, but without 
urging his authority upon them ; nor did he 
lead them out to battle, being contented if 
tjiey should but stay with him, though he 
' “j" * aw Cappadocia wasted by Tigranes, 
and Mithridates again triumphing, whom 
iot long before he reported to the senate to 
" holly subdued ; and commissioners were 
a r. ri 7 ei * settle the affairs of Pontus, 
ji ' a “ “ad been quietly in his possession, 
"'*en they came, they found hftn not so 
, ch j® 8 , ™'a« te r of himself, but contemned 
„ ■ derided by the common soldiers, who 
^at height of insolence against 
r.nt „ ^enerat that at the end of summer they 
and a j lr . armor and drew their swords, 
bma# i^' r enemies then absent and 
outmgJ. * ? n £’ w hile before, and with great 
es and waving their swords in the aii, 


they quitted the camp, proclaiming that the 
time was expired which they promised to 
stay with LucuUus, The rest were sum¬ 
moned by letters from Pompey to come and 
join him ; he by the favor, of the people and 
by flattery of their leaders, having been cho¬ 
sen general of the army against Mithridates 
and Tigranes, though the senate and the no¬ 
bility all thought that Lucullus was injured, 
having those put over his head who sueeeed- 
ed rather to his triumph, than to liis com¬ 
mission, and that he was not so truly 
deprived of his command, as of the glory ho 
had deserved in his command, which ho was 
forced to yield to another. 

It was yet more of just matter of pity and 
indignation to those who were present; for 
LucuUus remained no longer master of To¬ 
wards or punishments for any actions done 
in the war ; neither would Pompey suffer 
any man to go to him, or pay any respect to 
the orders and arrangements ho made with 
advice of his ten commissioners, but express¬ 
ly issued edicts to the contrary, nnd could 
not hut bo obeyed by reason of his greater 
power. Friends, however, on both sides, 
thought it desirable to bring them together, 
and they met in a village of Galatia, and 
saluted each other in a friendly manner, 
with congratulations on each other's suc¬ 
cesses. Lucullus was the elder, lint Pompey 
the more distinguished by lrs more numer¬ 
ous commands and his'two triumphs. Both 
had rods dressed with laurel carried before 
them for their victories. And as Poinpey's 
laurels were withered with passing through 
hot and droughty countries, Ltieiilhis’s Motors 
courteously gave Poinpey’s some of the fresh 
and green ones which they had, which Pom- 
pey’s friends counted a good omen, as in¬ 
deed of a truth, Lucullus’s actions furnished 
the honors of Poinpey’s command. The in¬ 
terview, however, did not bring them to any 
amicable agreement; they parted even less 
friends than they met. ' Poinpey repealed 
all the acts of Lucullus, drew off his soldiers, 
and left him no more than sixteen hundred 
for his triumph, and even those unwilling to 
go with him. So wanting was LucuUus, 
either through natural constitution or adverse 
circumstances, in that one first and most im¬ 
portant requisite of a general, which had he 
hut added to iiis other many and remarkable 
virtues, his fortitude, vigilance, wisdom, 
justice, the Roman empire had n< t had Luph; 
rates for ite boundary, but the utmost ends 
of Asia and the Hyrcanian sea; as other na¬ 
tions were then disabled by the late conquests 
of Tigranes, and the power of Parthia had 
not in Lucullus’s time shown itself so formi¬ 
dable as Crassus afterwards found it, nor had 
as yet gained that consistency, being crip¬ 
pled by wars at home, and on its frontiers, _ 
and unable even to make head agaiust the 
encroachments of the Armenians. And Lu¬ 
cuUus, as it was, seems to me through others’ 
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agency to have done Borne greater harm, 
than he did her advantage by hie own. For 
the trophies in Armenia, near the Parthian 
frontier, and Tigranocerta, and Nisibis, and 
the great wealth brought from thence to 
Rome, with the captive crown of Tijranes 
carried in triumph, all helped to puff up 
Crassui, as if the barbarians had been no¬ 
thing else but spoil and booty, and he, falling 
among the Parthian archers,soon demonstrat¬ 
ed that Lucullus’s triumphs were not beholden 
to the inadvertency and effeminacy of his ene¬ 
mies, but to his own courage and conduct. 
But of this afterwards. 

Lucullus, upon his return to Rome, found 
his brother Marcus accused byCaius Memmius 
for his acts as quasstor,done by Sylla’s orders; 
and on his acquittal, Memmius changed the 
scene, and animated the people against Lu¬ 
cullus himself, urging them to deny him a 
triumph for appropriating the spoils and pro¬ 
longing the war. In this great struggle, 
the nobility and chief men went down and 
mingling in person among the tribes, with 
much entreaty and labor, scarce at length 
prevailed upon them to consent to his 
triumph. The pomp of which proved not so 
wonderful or so wearisome witti the length 
of the procession and the number of things 
carried in it, but consisted chiefly in vast 
quantities of arms and machines of the king’s 
with which he adorned the Flaminian cir¬ 
cus, a spectacle by no means despicable. In 
his progress there passed by a few horsemen 
in heavy armor, ten chariots armed with 
scythes, sixty friends and officers of the 
king’s, and a hundred and ten brazen-beak¬ 
ed ships of war, which were conveyed along 
with them, a golden image of Mithridates 
six feet high, a shield set with precious 
stones, twenty loads of silver vessels, and 
thirty-two of golden cups, armor, and mon¬ 
ey, all carried by men. Besides which, eight 
mules were laden with golden couches, fifty- 
six with bullion, and a hundred and seven 
with coined silver, little less than two 
million seven hundred thousand pieces. 
There were tablets, also, with inscriptions, 
stating what moneys he gave Pompey 
for prosecuting the piratic war, what he 
delivered into the treasury, and what he gave 
to every soldier, which was nine hundred and 
fifty drachmas each. After all which he 
nobly feasted the city and adjoining villages, 
•dr vici. 

Being' divorced from Clodia, a dissolute 
and wicked woman, he married Servilia, sis¬ 
ter to Cato. This also proved an unfortunate 
match, for she only wanted one of all Clodia’s 
vices, the criminality she was accused of with 
her brothers. Out of reverence to Cato, he 
for a while connived at her impurity and im- 
, modesty, but at length dismissed her. When 
the senate expected great things from him, 
hoping to find in him a check to the usurpa¬ 
tions of Pompey, and that with the greatness 1 


of his station and credit he would come f OT 
wards as the champion of the nobility h« 
retired from business and abandoned publi* 
life ; either because he saw the State to W 
in a difficult and diseased condition, or a! 
others say, because he was as great as h, 
could well be, and inclined to a quiet and 
easy life, after those many labors and toils 
which had ended with him so far from fortu- 
nately. There are those who highly com- 
mend his change of life, saying that he thus 
avoided that rock on which Marius split 
For he, after the great and glorious deeds of 
his Cimbrian victories, was not contented 
to retire upon his honors, but out of an in- 
satiable desire of glory and power, even in 
his old age, headed a political party against 
oung men, and let himself fall into misera- 
le actions, and yet more miserable suffer¬ 
ings. Better, in like manner, they say. had 
it been for Cicero, after Catiline’s "conspira¬ 
cy, to have retired and grown old, and for 
Scipio, after his Numantine and Carthagin¬ 
ian conquests, to have sat down contented. 
For the administration of public affairs has, 
like other things, its proper term, and states¬ 
men as well as wrestlers, will break flown, 
when strength and youth fail. But C'rassus 
and Pompey, on the other hand, laughed 
to see Lucullus abandoning himself to pleas¬ 
ure and expense, as if luxurious living were 
not a thing that as little became his years, 
as government of affairs at home, or of an 
army abroad. 

And, indeed, Lucullus’s life, like the OH 
Comedy, presents us at the commencement 
with acts of policy and of war, at the end 
offering nothing but good eating and drinks 
ing> feastings and revellings, and mere play. 
For I give no higher name to his sumptuous 
buildings, porticos and haths, still less to 
his paintings and sculptures, and all Ins in¬ 
dustry about these curiosities, which he col¬ 
lected with vast expense, lavishly bestowing 
all the wealth and treasure which he got in 
the war upon them, insomuch that even 
now, with all the advance of luxury, the Lu¬ 
cullean gardens are counted the noblest the 
emperor has. Tubero the stoic, when he 
saw his buildings at Naples, where lie sus¬ 
pended the hills upon vast tunnels, brought 
in the sea for moats and fish-ponds round 
his house, and built pleasure-houses in wj e 
waters, called him Xerxes in a gown, be 
had also fine seats in Tusculum, belvederes- 
and large open balconies for men’s apart¬ 
ments, and porticos to walk in, where 1 cm 
pey coming to see him, blamed him for ro> 
mg a house which would be pleasant in s “ 
mer, but uninhabitable in winter : '' h ° 
he answered with a smile, “ You think tn ■ 
then, less provident than crane* and stor • 
not to change my home with the - K,, - IS0 H 
When a praetor, with great expense 
pains, was preparing a spectacle for tne rV 
pie, and asked him to lend him some pwv 
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robes for the performers in a chorus, he told 
him he would go home and see, and if he 
had got any, would let him hare them ; and 
the next day asking how many he wanted, and 
being told that a hundred would suffice, bade 
him to take twice as many: on which the 
poet Horace observes, that a house is but a 
poor one, where the valuables unseen ami un¬ 
thought of do not exceed all those that meet 


the eye. 

Lucullus’s daily entertainments were os¬ 
tentatiously extravagant, not only with pur¬ 
ple coverlets, and plate adorned with precious 
stones, and dancings, and interludes, but 
with the greatest diversity of dishes and the 
most elaborate cookery, for the vulgar to ad¬ 
mire and envy. It was a happy thought of 
I'oinpfy in his sickness, when his physician 
prescribed a thrush for his dinner, and his 
servants told him that in summer time 
thrushes were not to be found anywhere but 
in I.ucullus’s fattening coops, that he would 
not suffer them to fetch one thence, but ob¬ 
serving to his physician, “ So if Lucullus 
had not been an epicure, Pompey had not 
lived,” ordered something else that could 
easily he got to be prepared for him. Cato 
was his friend and connection, but, neverthe¬ 
less, so hated his life and habits, that when 
a young man in the senate made a long and 
tedious speech in praise of frugality and tem¬ 
perance, Cato got up and said, “ How long 
do you mean to go on making money like 
Crassus, living like Lucullus, and talking 
like Cato?” There aie some, however, who 
say the words were said but not by Cato. 

It is plain from the anecdotes on record 
of him, that Lucullus was not only pleased 
with, but even gloried in his way of living. 
I or he is said to have feasted several Greeks 
upon their coming to Home day after day, 
who of a true Grecian principle, being 
ashamed, and declining the invitations, 
win-re so great an expense was every day in¬ 
curred for them, he with a smile told them, 
!’ ! ' on >« of this, indeed, my Grecian friends, 

18 ii o° Ur 8ake8 ’ but raore for that of Lu- 
cullus. Once when he supped alone, there 
ix-mg only one course, and that but mo- 
< irately furnished, he called his steward 
11 reproved him, who, professing to have 
apposed that there would be no need of any 
h at entertainment, when nobody was invit- 
i ;L W ?u a I' 8We , red ’ “What, did not you know, 
las v" Lucullus dines with Lucul- 

*i. ' being much spoken of about 

him i C,cer ° au< i Pompey one day met 
iniimo 1 * 116 ?^ m * be f° ru| n, the former his 
there n . Lucnd and familiar, and, though 
b* e n some ill-will between Pom- 
still the hlm fbont the command in the war, 
on U8ed 40 8ee ea «h other and converse 

salutes? 17,18 b>gether. Cicero accordingly 
wereail m ,\ and « ked him whether to-day 
and on tllne ? or a*bi n g a favor of him, 
hi* answering, “ Very much so,” and 
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begging to hear what it was, « Then," said 
Cicero, 44 we should like to dine with you to¬ 
day, just on the dinner that is prepared for 
yourself.” Lucullus being surprised, and 
requesting a days time they refused to grant 
it, neither suffered him to talk with his ser¬ 
vants, for fear he should give order for more 
than was appointed before. But tlrtis much 
they consented to, that before their faces ho 
might tell his servants, that to-day he would 
sup in the Apollo, (for so one. of his best 
dining-rooms was called,) and by this evasion 
he outwitted his guests. For every room, as 
it seems, had its own assessment of expendi¬ 
ture, dinner at such a price, and all else in 
accordance; so that the servants, on know¬ 
ing where lie would dine, knew also how 
much was to be expended, and in what style 
and form dinner was to be served. The 
expense for the Apollo was fifty thousand 
drachmas, and thus much being that day laid 
out, the greatness of the cost did not so much 
amaze Pompey and Cicero, as the rapidity 
of the outlay. Oue might believe Lucullus 
thought his money really captive and barbari¬ 
an, so wantonly and contumeliously did he 
treat it. 

His furnishing a library, however, deserves 
praise and record, for he collected very 
many and choice manuscripts; and the use 
they were put to was even more? magnificent 
than the purchase, thy library being always 
open, and the walks and reading-rooms 
about it free to all Greeks, whose delight it 
was to leave their other occupations and 
hasten thither as to the habitation of the 
Muses, there walking about, and diverting 
one another. lie himself often passed his 
hours there, disputing with tne learned in 
the walks, and given his advice to statesmen 
who required it, insomuch that his house 
I was altogether a home, and in a manner 
a Greek prytaneum for those that visited 
Itome. He was fond of all sorts of philoso¬ 
phy, and was well-read and expert in them 
all. But he always from the first specially 
favored and valued the Academy ; not the 
New one, which at that time under Philo 
flourished with the precepts of Carneadeg, 
but the Old one then sustained and repre¬ 
sented by Antiochus of Ascalon, a learned 
and eloquent man. Lucullus with great la¬ 
bor made him his friend and champion, 
and set him up against Philo’s auditors, 
among whom Cicero was one, who wrote an 
admirable treatise in defence of his sect, in 
which he puts the argument in favor of comr 
prehension in the mouth of Lucullus, and 
the opposite argument in his own. The 
book is called Lucullus. For as has "been 
said, they were great friends, and took the 
same side in politics. For Lucullus did not 
wholly retire from the republic, but only, 
from ambition, and from the dangerous ana 
often lawless struggle for political pregmi- 
nance, which he lelt to Crassus and Cato, 
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whom the s@tteSe.rs, jealous of Pompey’s 
greatness, pjl| 'forward as their champions, 
when Luosulus refused to head them. For 
liis friends’.sake he came into the forum and 
into the senate, when .occasion offered to 
humble the ambition and pride of Pompey, 
whose settlement, after his conquests over 
the kiugs, he got cancelled, and by the assist¬ 
ance of Cato, hindered a division of lands 
to his soldiers. Which he proposed. So Pom¬ 
pey went over to Crassus and Caesar’s alli¬ 
ance, or rather conspiracy, and filling* the 
city with armed men, procured the ratifica¬ 
tion of his decrees by force, and drove Cato 
md Lucullus out of the forum. Which be¬ 
ing resented by the nobility, Pompey’s par¬ 
ty produced one Vettius, pretending they 
ipprehended him in a design against Pom¬ 
pey’s life. Who in the senate-house accused 
others, but before the people named Lucul¬ 
lus, as if he had been suborned by him to 
kill Pompey. Nobody gave heed to w hat he 
said, and it soon appeared that they had put 
him forward to make false charges and ac¬ 
cusations. And after a few days the whole 
intrigue became yet more obvious, when the 
dead body of Vettius was thrown out of the 
prison, he being reported, indeed to have 
died a natural death, but carrying marks 
of a halter and blows about him, and 
seeming rather to have been taken off by 
those who suborned him. These things 


repuWiT 11US ^ * 8169161 di8tance the 
But when Cicero was banished the 
and Cato sent to Cyprus, he quitted Lie 1 ’ 
affairs altogether. It is sa^ too that h‘ C 
fore his death, his intellects failed iZ,y 
degrees. But Cornelius Nepos denies that 
either age or sickness impaired his , 
which was rather affected by a potion „ , ’ 
him by Callisthenes his freedmau. •fhe 
tion was meant by Callisthenes to strength™ 
his affection for him,and was supposed to have 
that tendency but it acted quite otherwise 
and so disabled and unsettled his mind that 
while he was yet alive, his brother took char™ 
of his affairs. At his death, as though it had 
been the death of one taken off in the very 
height of military and civil glory, the people 
were much concerned, and flocked together 
and would have forcibly taken his corpse, as 
it was carried into the market-place by y 0un „ 
men of the highest rank, and have buried it 
in the field of Mars, where they buried Svlla. 
Which being altogether unexpected, 'and 
necessaries not easily to be procured on a 
sudden, his brother, after much entreaty 
and solicitation, prevailed upon them to 
suffer him to be buried on his Tusculan 
estate as had been appointed. He himself sur¬ 
vived him but a short time, coming not far 
behind in death, as he did ill age and renown, 
in all respects, a most loving brother. 


COMPARISON OF LUCULLUS WITH CIMON. 


One might bless the end of Lucullus, 
which was so timed as to let him die before 
the great revolution, which fate by intestine 
wars, was already effecting against the 
established government, and to close bis 
life in a free, though troubled common¬ 
wealth. And in this, above all other things, 
Ciinon and he are alike. For he died also 
when Greece was as yet undisordered, in its 
highest felicity; though in the field at the 
head of his army, not recalled, nor out of 
his mind, nor sullying the glory of his wars, 
engagements, and conquests, by making 
feastings and debauches seem the apparent 
end and aim of them all ; as Plato says 
scornfully of Orpheus, that he makes an 
^eternal debauch hereafter, the reward- of 
those who lived well here. Indeed, ease 
and quiet, and the study of pleasant and 
speculative learning, to an old man retiring 
from command and office, is a most suitable 
and becoming solace; but to misguide virtu¬ 
ous actions to pleasure as their utmost end, 
and, as the conclusion of campaigns and 
commands, to keep the feast of Venus, did 
not become the noble Academy, and the 
follower of Xenocrates, but rather one that 
inclined to Epicurus. And this is one sur¬ 


prising point of contrast between them; 
Cimon’s youth was ill-reputed and intem¬ 
perate, Lucullus’s well disciplined anil sober. 
Undoubtedly we must give the preference 
to the "change for'good, for it argues the 
better nature, where vice declines anil virtue 
grows. Both had great wealth, but em¬ 
ployed it in different ways ; and there is no 
comparison between the south wall of the 
acropolis built by Cimon, and the chambers 
and galleries, with their sea-views, built at 
Naples by Lucullus, out of the spoils of the 
barbarians. Neither can we compare Cimon s 
popular and liberal table with the sumptu¬ 
ous oriental one of Lucullus, the former 
receiving a great many guests every day at 
small cost, the latter expensively spread for 
a few men of pleasure, unless you will saf 
that different times made the alteration- 
For who can tell but that Cimon, if he lit" 
retired in his old age from business and wa 
to quiet and solitude, might have lived 
more luxurious and self-indulgent life. 
he was fond of wine and company, 
accused, as has been said, of laxity 
women ? The better pleasures gained 
successful action and effort leave the (’»; 
appetites no time or place, and make ac“ 
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and heroic men forget them. Had but Both of them, perhaps, cftgftgMC pretty much 
Lucullus ended his days in the field, and in with an equal acquittM oh th&fcpunt. 
command, envy and detraction itself could Lucullus very much outwent him in war, 
never have accused him. So much for their being the first Roman who carried an army 
manner of life. over Taurus, passed the Tigris, took and 

In war, it is. plain they were both soldiers burnt the royal palaces of Asia in the sight of 
of excellent conduct, both at land and sea. the kings, Tigranogerta, Cabira, Sinope, and 
But as in the games they honor those Nisibis, seizing and overwhelming the north- 
champions who on the same day gain the ern parts as far as the Plisqis, the east as 
garland,*both in wrestling and in the pan- far as Media, and making''the South and 
cratium, with the name of “ Victors and Red Sea his own through the kings of the 
more,” so Cinjon, honoring Greece with a Arabians. He shattered the ixiwer of tiio 
sea and land victory on the same day, may kings, and narrowly missed their persons, 
claim a certain preeminence among com- while like wild beasts they fled away into 
thanders. Lucullus received command from deserts and thick and impassable woods. In 
his country, whereas Cirnon brought it to demonstration of this superiority, wo see 
his. lie annexed the territories of enemies that the Persians, as if no great harm had 
to her, who ruled over confederates before, befallen them under Cirnon, soon after ap- 
but Cirnon made his country, which when poured in arms against the Greeks, and 
he began was a mere follower of others, botli overcame and destroyed their numerous 
rule over confederates, and conquer enemies forces in Egypt. But after Lucullus, Ti- 
too, forcing the Persians to relinquish the granes and Mithridates were able to do 
sea, and inducing the Lacedemonians to nothing; the latter, being disabled and 
surrender their command. If it bo the broken in the former wars, never dared to 
chiefest thing in a general to obtain the show his army to Pompey outside the camp, 
obedience of his soldiers by good-will, Lu- but fled away to Bosporus, and there died, 
callus was despised by his own army, but Tigranes threw himself, naked and un- 
Citnon highly prized even by others. Ilis armed, down before Poinpov, and taking 
soldiers deserted the one, the confederates his crown from bis head, laid it at his feet, 
came over to the otherl Lucullus came complimenting Pompey with what was not 
home without the forces which lie led out ; his own, hut, in real truth, the conquest 
Cirnon, sent out at first to serve as one con- already effected by Lucullus. And when 
federate among others, returned home with he received the ensigns of majesty again, lu* 
authority even over these also, having sue- was well pleased, evidently because he had 
cessfuliy effected foi his city three most forfeited them before. And the commander, 
difficult services, establishing peace with the as the wrestler, is to he accounted to have 
enemy, dominion over confederates, and done most who leaves an adversary almost 
> concord with Lacedaemon. Both aiming to conquered for his successor. Cirnon, more- 
destroy great kingdoms, and subdue all over, when ho took the command, found 
Asia, tailed in their enterprise, Cirnon by a the power of the king broken, and the 
simple piece of ill-fortune, for he died when spirits of the Persians humbled by their 
general, in the height of success; hut Lu- great defeats and incessant routs under 
cullus no man can wholly acquit of being Thcmistoclcs, Pausanias, and Lootychides, 
in fault with his soldiers, whether it were and thus easily overcame the bodies of men 
know, or would not comply with whose souls were quelled and defeated bo- 
4 • < } ls , taatc8 ai, d complaints of his army, forehand. But Tigranes had never yet in 
which brought him at last into such extreme many combats been beaten, and was flushed 
unpopularity among them. But did not with success when he engaged with Lucul- 
imou also suffer like him in this V For lus. There is no comparison lietween the 
1. 1<! . clt ‘ zer ) 8 arraigned him, and did not numbers, which came against Lucullus, and 
ea\e off till they had banished him, that, those subdued by Cirnon. All which things 
as t lato says, they might not hear him for beinjj rightly considered, it is a hard matter 
e space of ten years. For high and node to give judgment. For supernatural favor 
' n<l8 seldom please the vulgar, or are also appears to have attended both of them, 
eptable to them ; for the force they use directing the one what to do, the other. 
samJ ' 41 ■ ten t, “ e ‘ r distorted actions gives the what to avoid, and thus they have, both of 
..P . al11 ** 8 ** r geons’bandages do m bring- them, so to say, the vote of the gods, to 
« relocated bones to their natural position, declare them noble and divine characters. 
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Ckassus, in my opinion, may most prop¬ 
erly be set against Nicias, and the Parthian 
disaster compared with that in Sicily. But 
here it will be well for me to entreat the 
reader, in all courtesy, not to think that X 
contend with Thucydides in matters so path¬ 
etically, vividly, and eloquently, beyond all 
imitatu ne^nd even beyond himself, express¬ 
ed by him; jaor to believe me guilty of the 
like folly wifti Timoeus, who hoping in his 
history to stepass Thucydides in art, and to 
make Philistus appear a trifler and a novice, 
pushes on in his descriptions, through all 
the battles, sea-fights, and public speeches, 
in recording which they have been most suc¬ 
cessful, without meriting so much as to be 
compared in Pindar’s phrase, to 

One that on his feet 

Would with the Lydian cars compete. 

He simply shows himself all along a half-let¬ 
tered, childish writer; in the words of Diph- 
ilus, 

-of wit obese, 

O’erlarded with Sicilian grease. 

Often he sinks to the very level of Xenarchus, 
telling us that he thinks it ominous to the 
Athenians, that their general, who had vic¬ 
tory in his name, was unwilling to take com¬ 
mand in the expedition; and that the defa¬ 
cing of the Henna; was a divine intimation 
that they should suffer much in the war by 
Hermocrates, the son of Ilermon; and, more¬ 
over, how it was likely that Hercules should 
aid the Syracusans for the sake of Proser¬ 
pine, by whose' means he took Cerberus, and 
should lie angry with the Athenians for pro¬ 
tecting the Egesteans, descended from Trojan 
ancestors, whose city he, for an injury of 
their king Laomedon, had overthrown. 
However, all these may be merely other 
instances of the same happy taste that makes 
him correct the diction of Philistus, and 
abuse Plato and Aristotle. This sort of con¬ 
tention and rivalry with others in matter of 
style, to my mind, in any case, seems petty 
and pedafitic, but when its objects are works 
•of inimitable excellence, it is absolutely 
senseless. Such actions in Nicias’s life as 
Thucydides and Philistus have related, since 
they cannot be passed by, illustrating as 
they do most especially his character and 
temper, under his many and great troubles, 
that I may not seem altogether negligent, I 
shall briefly run over. And such things as are 
nflt commonly known, and lie scattered here 
and there in other men’s writings, or are 
found amongst the old monuments and ar- 
* chives, I shall endeavor to bring together; 


not collecting mere useless pieces of leaminv 
but adducing what may make his dispositi ft „ 
and habit of mind understood. ?p0a,tlon 


First of all, I would mention what Aristotle 
has said of Nieias, that there had been three 
good citizens, eminent above the rest (or 
their hereditary affection and love to the 
people, Nicias the son of Niceratus, Tlmcy. 
dides the son of Melesias, and Theramenei 
the son of Hagnon, but the last less than the 
others; for he had his dubious extraction 
cast in his teeth, as a foreigner from Ceos, 
and his inconstancy, which made him side • 
sometimes with one party, sometimes with 
another in public life, and which obtained 
him the nickname of the Buskin. 

Thucydides came earlier, and, on the be¬ 
half of the nobility, was a great opponent of 
the measures by which Pericles courted the 
favor of the people. 

Nicias was a younger man, yet was in some 
reputation even whilst Pericles lived; so 
much so as to have been his colleague in the 
office of general, and to have held command 
by himself more than once. But on the 
death of Pericles, he presently rose to the 
highest place, chiefly by the favor of the rich 
and eminent citizens, who set him up for 
their bulwark against the presumption and 
insolence of Cleon ; nevertheless, lie did not 
forfeit the good-will of the commonalty, who, • 
likewise, contributed to his advancement. 
For though Cleon got great influence by bis 
exertions 


-to please 

The old men, who trusted him to find them fees. 

Tet even those, for whose interest, and to 
gain whose favor he acted, nevertheless ob¬ 
serving the avarice, the arrogance, and the 
presumption of the man, many of them sup¬ 
ported Nicias. For his was not that sort™ 
gravity which is harsh and offensive, but he 
tempered it with acertain caution and defer- 
ence, winning upon the people, by seem¬ 
ing afraid of them. And being natural 1 , 
diffident and unhopeful in war, his good n>r- 
tune supplied his want of courage, and *ep 
it from being detected, as in all his « ,n Jj 
mands he was constantly successful- An 
his limorousness in civil life, and his extr* 1 ®^ 
dread of accusers, was thought very su 
in a citizen of a free State ; and from 
people’s good-will towards him, got him 
small power over them, they being f° ar 
all that despised them, but willing to rjj 
mote one who seemed to be afraid of the • 
the greatest compliment their betters co 
i pay them being not to oontemn them. 
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Pericles, -who by solid virtue and the pure 
force of argument ruled the commonwealth, 
had stood in need of no disguises nor persua¬ 
sions with the people. Nicias, inferior in 
these respects, used his riches, of which he 
had abundance, to gain popularity. Neither 
had he the nimble wit of Cleon, to win the 
Athenians to bis purposes by amusing them 
with bold jest*; unprovided with such qual¬ 
ities, he courted them with dramatic exhibi¬ 
tions, gymnastic games, and other public 
shows, more sumptuous and more splendid 
than had been ever known in his, or in former 
ages. Amongst his religious offerings, there 
was extant, even in our days, the small 
figure of Minerva in the citadel, having lost 
the gold that covered it; and a shrine in the 
temple of Bacchus, qnder the tripods, that 
were presented by those who won the prize 
in the shows of plays. For at these he had 
often carried off the prize, and never once 
failed We are told that on one of these 
occasions, a slave of his appeared in the 
character of Bacchus, of a beautiful person 
and noble stature, and with as yet no beard 
upon his chin ; and on the Athenians being 
pleased with the sight, and applauding a long 
iirae, Nicias stood up, and said lie could not 
ill piety keep as a slave, one whose person 
bad been consecrated to represent a god. 
An<! forthwith he set the young man free. 
His performances at Delos are, also, on 
record, as noble and magnificent works of 
devotion. For whereas the choruses which 
the cities sent to sing hymns to the god were 
wont to arrive in no order, as it might hap- 
and, being there met by a crowd of 
>eople crying out to them to sing, in their 
mrry to begin, used to disembark confusedly, 
putting on their garlands, anil changing their 
j resses as they left the ships, he, when he 
, convoy the sacred company, disem¬ 
barked the chorus at Rhenea, together with 
ie sacrifice, and other holy appurtenances. 
Ait, hav,, Jff.^ rou Rbt along with him from 
, i 1,18 a bridge fitted by measurement for 
;' M !;i‘ rpo “- magnificently adorned with 
ta,v.,i5 1 and .l olor L " 1 ?’. and with'garlands and 
channel*!* ’ inlaid in the night over the 
eri-it u- ><dwix * ; Khenea and Delos, being no 
fnarehe!i S r an .u C - . , And at break of day he 
Rod and l°!wn nt i l ad the procession to the 
minted aid the .chorus, sumptuously orna- 
th<- bridee d Th? ng t ^' r h y m,18 < along over 
the feask’*ke- 8acri hoes, the games, and 
of brasff° Ver ’ he 8et “P “ palm-tree 

* Parcel of land^-lu 1 , 10 *!? e S od ’ and lx,u 8 llt 
Which he ,v„, nd thousand drachmas 

inhabitant* the revenue the 

bust, and Delos , were to sacrifice and to 

^'"ga to Nici^ f ° r man ? g0od 

pillar, which k' .“tshe engraved on a 
iccord of e ^t in Delos to be a 

I***- afterwanfel^i?*' samB palm- 

fell on the 4? n down by the wind, 

0 great «tatue which the men of 
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Naaw presented, and struck it to the 
ground. 

It is plain that much of this might be 
vainglory, and tha mere desire of popularity 
and applause; yet from other qualities and 
carriage of the man, one might believe all 
this cost and public display to be the effect of 
devotion. For he was one of those who 
dreaded the divine powers extremely, and, 
as Thucydides tells us, was much given to 
arts of divination. In one of Pasiphon’s 
dialogues, it is stated that he daily sacrificed 
to the gods, and keeping a diviner at his 
house, professed to be consulting aKvaya 
aliout the commonwealth, but firr llio most 
part, inquired about his own prhfato affairs, 
more especially concerning lys diver mines; 
for lie owned many works kNlaurium, of 
great value, but somewhatfljhazardous to 
carry on. lie maintained thlrre a multitude 
of slaves, and his wealth consisted chiefly 
in silver. Hence ho had many hangers-on 
about him, begging and obtaining. For he 
gave to those who could do him mischief, no 
less than to those who deserved well. In 
short, his timidity was a revenue to rogues, 
and his humanity to honest men. Wo find 
testimony in the comic writers, as when 
Teleelides, speaking of one of the professed 
informers, says:— 

Charicles gave the mail a pound, the matter not to 
name, 

That from inside a money-bag into tho world ho 
came; t 

And Nicias also, paid him four; I know tho reason 
well, 

But Nicias is a worthy man, and so f will not tell. 
So, also, the informer whom Eupolis intro¬ 
duces in his Maricas, attacking a good, sim¬ 
ple, poor man:— 

How long ago did you and Nicias mcot? 

I did but seo him just now in the street. 

The man has seen 1dm and denies it not, 

'Tis evident that they are in a plot. 

Seo you, O citizens! 't is fact, 

Nicias is taken in tho act. 

Taken, Fools! take so good a man 
In aught that’s wrong none will or can. 

Cleon, in Aristophanes, makes it one of 
his threats:— 

I’ll outscream all the speakers, and make Nicias 
stand aghast 1 

Phrynichus also implies his want of spirit, 
and his easiness to be intimidated in the- 
verses, 

A noble man he was, I well can say, 

Nor walked like Nicias, cowering on his way. 

So cautious was he of informers, and so 
reserved, that he never would dine out with 
any citizen, nor allowed himself to indulge 
in talk and conversation with his friends, 
nor gave himself any leisure for such amuse¬ 
ments; bat when he was general he usejl to 
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stay at the office till night, and was th^first 
that came to the council-house, and theiast 
that left it And if no public business en¬ 
gaged him, it was very hagd to have access, 
or to speak with him, he being retired at 
home and locked up. And when any came 
to the door, some friend of his gave them 

f ood words, and begged them to excuse him, 
ficias was very busy; as if affairs of State 
and public duties still kept him occupied. 
He who principally acted this part for him, 
and contributed most to this state and show, 
was Hiero, a man educated in Nicias’s 
family, and instructed by him in letters and 
music. He professed to be the son of Di¬ 
onysius, surnamed Chalcus, whose poems 
are yet extant, and had led out the colony 
to Italy, and founded Thurii. This Hiero 
transacted all his secrets for Nicias with the 
diviners; and gave out to the people, what 
a toilsome and miserable life he led, for the 
sake of the commonwealth. “He,” said 
Hiero, “ can never be either at the bath, or 
at his meat, but some public business inter¬ 
feres. Careless of his own, and zealous for 
the public good, he scarcely ever goes to bed 
till after others have had their first sleep. 
So that his health is impaired, and his body 
out of order, nor is he "cheerful or affable 
with his friends, but loses them as well as 
his money in the service of the State, while 
other men gain friends by public speaking, 
enrich themselves, fare delicately, and make 
government their amusement.” And in fact 
this was Nicias’s manner of life, so that he 
well might apply to himself the words of 
Agamemnon:— 

Vain pomp’s the ruler of the life we live, 

And a slave’s service to the crowd we give. 



He observed that the people, in the case 
of men of eloquence, or of eminent parts, 
made use of their taldhts upon occasion, but 
were always jealous of their abilities, and 
held a watchful eye upon them, taking all 
opportunities to humble their pride and 
abate their reputation; as was manifest in 
their condemnation of Pericles, their banish- 

• ment of Damon, their distrust of Antiphon 
the Rhamnusian, but especially in the case 
of Paches who took Lesbos, who, having to 
give an account of his conduct, in the very 
court of justice unsheathed his sword and 
slew himself. Upon such considerations, 

* Nicias declined all difficult and lengthy en¬ 
terprises; if be took a command, he was for 
Idoing what was safe; and if, as thus was 
•likely, he had for the most part success, he 
did not attribute it to any wisdom, conduct, 
or courage of his own, but, to avoid envy, 
he thanked fortune for all, and gave the 
glory to the divine powers. And the actions 
themselves bore testimony in his favor; the 
city met at that time with several consider¬ 
able reverses, but he had not a, hand in any 
of 'giem. The Athenians were routed in 


Thrace by the Chalcidians, Calliades and 
Xenophon commanding in chief. Dem 
thenes was the general when they were ^ 
fortunate in iEtolia. At Delium, they W 
a thousand citizens under the conduct of 
Hippocrates; the plague was principally laU 
to the charge of Pericles, he, to carry 0 n 
the war, having shut up close together i n 
the town the crowd of people £rom the 
country, who, by the change of place, and 
of their usual course of living, bred the 
pestilence. Nicias stood clear of all this ■ 
under his conduct was taken Cythera, 
island ' ~ 

and 

mar x .... __ 

revolted, were taken or won over by him; 
he shutting up the Megarians within their 
town, seized upon the isle of Minos; and 
soon after, advancing from thence to Niswa, 
made himself master there, and then mak¬ 
ing a descent upon the Corinthian territory, 
fought a successful battle, and slew a great 
number of the Corinthians with their cap- 
tain Lycophron. There it happened that 
two of his men Were left by an oversight, 
when they carried off the dead, which shra 
he understood, he stopped the fleet, and 
sent a herald to the enemy for leave to carry 
off the dead; though by law and custom, he 
that by a truce craved leave to carry off the 
dead, was hereby supposed to give up all 
claim to the victory. Nor was it lawful fur 
him that did this to erect a trophy, for his 
is the victory who is master of the field, and 
he is not master who asks leave, as wanting 
power to take. But he chose rather to n- 
nounce his victory and his glory, than to let 
two citizens lie unburied. He scoured the 
coast of Laconia all along, and beat the 
Lacedaemonians that made head agaiiot 
him. He took Thyrea, occupied by the 
iEginetans, and carried the prisoners to 
Athens. 

When Demosthenes had fortified I ylos. 
and the Peloponnesians brought together 
both their sea and land forces before it 
after the fight, about the number of ft; 1 
hundred native Spartans were left ashore m 
the isle Sphacteria. The Athenians thou?' 
it a great prize, as- indeed it was, to ta 
these men prisoners. But the siege;., 
places that wanted water, being very di 
cult and untoward, and to convey nece “jj 
ries about by sea in summer tediou3 »» 
expensive, in’ winter doubtful, or P 181 j 
impossible, they began to be annoyed, 
to repent their having rejected the emt > ■ 
of the Lacedsemonians, that had be*” 
to propose'a treaty of peace, which had 
done at the importunity of Cleon, 
opposed it chiefly out of a pique to * w 
for, being his enemy, and observing ® „ 
be extremely solicitous to support the ^ 
of the Lacedsemonians, he persuaded 
people to refuse them. 
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Uow, therefore, that the siege was pro¬ 
tracted, and they heard of the difficulties 
that pressed their army, they grew enraged 
against Cleon. But he turned all the blame 
upon Nioias, charging it on his softness and 
cowardice, that the besieged were not yet 
taken. “Were I general,” said he, “they 
should not hold out so long.” The Athen¬ 
ians not unnaturally asked the question, 
“ Why "then, as it is, do not you go with 
a squadron against them?” And Nicias 
standing up resigned his command at Pylos 
to him, and bade him take what forces he 
pleased along with him, and not be bold in 
words, out of harm’s way, but go forth and 
perform some real service for the common¬ 
wealth. Cleon, at the first, tried to draw 
back, disconcerted at the proposal, which he 
had never expected; but the Athenians 
insisting, and Nicias loudly upbraiding him, 
he thus provoked, and fired with ambition, 
took upon him the charge, and said further, 
that within twenty days after he embarked, 
he would either kill the enemy upon the 
place, or bring them alive to Athens. This 
the Athenians were readier to laugh at than 
to believe, as on other occasions, also, liis 
bold assertions and extravagances used to 
make them sport, and were pleasant enough. 
As, for instance, it is reported that once 
when the people were assembled, and had 
waited his comiug a long time, at last he 
appeared with a garland on his head, and 
prayed them to adjourn to the next day. 

“ lor,” said he, “ 1 am not at leisure to¬ 
day; I have sacrificed to the gods, and am 
to entertain some strangers. ” Whereupon 
the Athenians laughing rose up, and dissol¬ 
ved the assembly. However, at this time 
he hiui good fortune, and in conjunction 
with Demosthenes, conducted the enterprise 
*o well, that within the time he had limited, 
he carried captive to Athens all the Spartans 
that had not fallen in battle. 

This brought great disgrace on Nicias; 
or this was not to throw away his shield, 
■ut something yet more shameful and 
gnommious, to quit his charge voluntarily 
'* of ^wardice, and voting himself, as it 
. ’ ° u ^ °f bis command of his own accord, 

W put into his enemy’s hand the opportunity 
l^-'-mg so- brave an action. Aristo- 

L c . •* ha V J^ 4, against him on this 
occasion in the Birds: — 


P«sides all this, he did great mischief to 
the city by suffering the accession of so 
much reputation and power to Cleon, who 
now assumed such lofty airs, and allowed 
himself in such intolerable audacity, as led 
to many unfortunate results, a sufficient 
part of which fell to his own share. 
Amongst other things, he destroyed all the 
decorum of public speakiug ; lie was the 
first who ever broke out into exclamations, 
flung open his dress, smote his thigh, and 
ran up and down whilst he was speaking, 
tilings which soon after introduced amongst 
those who managed the affairs of State, 
such license and contempt of decency, as 
brought all into confusion. 

Already, too, Aleibiades was beginning 
to show his strength at Athens, a popular 
leader, not, indeed, as utterly violent as 
Cleon, but as the land of Egypt, through 
the richness of its soil, is said, 


‘b® word that ™u«t be said 
“■ do like Nioias, or retire to bed. 

And ’ w his Husbandmen: — 

Wish to stay at home and farm. 

"boshooM Prevent your^tb®”? 

Whom I S 00 ’ m y oountrymen; 

To thousand drachmas down, 

». . * ^ offlfl ® •“* b»ve town. 

““.two thousand is, 

•hht Judas paid to gfvs op 


-great plenty to produce, 

Hotli wholesome herbs, and drugs of deadly juloe, 

so the nature of Aleibiades was strong and 
luxuriant in both kinds, and made way for 
many serious innovations. Thus it fell out 
that after Nicias had got his hands clear of 
Cleon, he had not.opportunity to settle the 
city perfectly into quietness. For having 
brought matters to a pretty hopeful condi¬ 
tion, he found every thing carried away and 
plunged again into confusion by Aleibiades, 
through the wildness and vehemence of his 
ambition, and ail embroiled again in war 
worse than ever. Which fell out thus. 
The persons who had principally hindered 
the peace were Cleon and Brasidas. War 
setting off the virtue of the oi.e, and hiding 
the villany of the other, gave to the one 
occasions of achieving brave, actions, to the 
other opportunity of committing equal dis¬ 
honesties. Now when these two were in 
one battle both ’slain near Ampliipolis, 
Nicias was aware that the Spartans hail 
long been desirous of a peace, and that the 
Athenians had no longer the same confidence 
in the war. Both being alike tired, and, as 
it were by consent’, letting fall their hands, 
he, therefore, in this nick of time, employed 
his efforts to make a friendship betwixt the 
two cities, and to deliver the other States,of 
Greece from the evils and calamities they 
labored under, and so establish his own 
good name for success as a statesman for all, 
future time. He found the men of substance, 
the elder men, and the land-owners an4 
farmers pretty generally, all inclined to 
peace. And when, in addition to these, by 
convening and reasoning, he had cooled the 
wishes of a good many others for war, he 
now encouraged the hopes of the Lacedte- 
mouians, and counselled them to seek peace. 
They confided jn him, as on account of his 
general character for moderation end 
equity, so, also, because of the' kindness 
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and care he had shown to the prisoners taken 
at Pylos and kept in confinement, making 
their misfortune the more easy to them. 

The Athenians and the Spartans had be¬ 
fore this concluded a truce for a year, and 
during this, by associating with one another, 
they had tasted again the sweets of peace 
and security, and unimpeded intercourse 
with friends and connections, and thus long¬ 
ed for an end of that fighting and bloodshed, 
and heard with delight the chorus sing such 
verses as 

-my lance I ’ll leave 

Laid by, for spiders to o’erweavtf, 

and remembered with joy the saying, Tn 
peace, they who sleep are awaked by the 
cock-crow, not by the trumpet. So shutting 
their ears, with loud reproaches, to the fore¬ 
bodings of those who said that the Fates de¬ 
creed this to be a war of thrice nine years, 
the whole, question having been debated, 
they made a peace. And most people 
thought, now, indeed, they had got an end 
of all their evils. And Nicias was in every 
man’s mouth, as one especially beloved of 
the gods, who, for his piety and devotion, 
had been appointed to give a name to the 
fairest and greatest of all blessings. For in 
fact they considered the peace Nicias’s work, 
as the war the work of Pericles: because he, 
on light occasions, seemed to have plunged 
the Greeks into great calamities, while Nicias 
had induced them to forget all the evils 
they had done each other and to be friends 
again; and so to this day it is called the 
Peace of Nicias. 

The articles being, that the garrisons and 
towns taken on either side, and the prison¬ 
ers should be restored, and they to restore 
the first to whom it should fall by lot, Nicias, 
as Theophrastus tells, us, by a sum of mon¬ 
ey procured that the lot should fall for the 
Lacedaemonians to deliver the first. After¬ 
wards, when the Corinthians and the Boeo¬ 
tians showed their dislike of what was done, 
and by their complaints and accusations 
were well nigh bringing the war back again, 
Nicias persuaded the Athenians and the La¬ 
cedaemonians, besides the peace, to make a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
as a tie and confirmation of the peace, which 
wobld make them more terrible to those that 
held out, and the firmer to each other. 
Whilst these matters were on foot, Alcibia- 
'des, who was no lover of tranquillity, and 
who was offended with the Lacedaemonians 
because of their applications and attentions 
to Nicias, while they overlooked and despis¬ 
ed himself, from first to last, indeed, had op¬ 
posed the peace, though all in vain, but now 
finding that the Lacedaemonians did not al¬ 
together continue to please jthe Athenians, 
but were thought to have acted unfairly in 
having made a league with' the Boeotians, 
and haul not given up Panactum, as they 


should have done, with its fortifications 
razed, nor yet Amphipolis, he laid hold on 
these occasions for his purpose, and availJl 
himself of every one of them to irritate th 
people. And, at length, sending f or an ," 
bassadors from the Argives, he exerted him¬ 
self to effect a confederacy between the 
Athenians and them. And now, when Pace- 
deemonian ambassadors were come with full 
powers, and at their preliminary audience la¬ 
the council seemed to come in all point, 
with just proposals, he, fearing that the 
over general assembly, also, would he won 
to their offers, overreached them with 
false professions and oaths of assistance on 
the condition that they would not avow that 
they came with full pow-ers, this,he said, be- 
ing the only way for them to attain their de¬ 
sires. They being overpersuaded and decoy¬ 
ed from Nicias to follow him, he introduced 
them to the assembly, and asked them pre¬ 
sently whether or no they came in all points 
with full powers, which when they denied, 
he, contrary to their expectation, changing 
his countenance, called the council to wit¬ 
ness their words, and no-w bade the people 
beware how they trust, or transact any thing 
with such manifest liars, who say at one 
time one thing, and at another the yen - op¬ 
posite upon the same subject. These pleni¬ 
potentiaries were, as well they might be, con¬ 
founded at this, and Nicias, also being at a 
loss what to say, and struck with amazement 
and wonder, the assembly resolved to send 
immediately for the Argives, to enter into a 
league with them. An earthquake, which in¬ 
terrupted the assembly, made for Nicias’ ad¬ 
vantage ; and the next day the people bein^ 
again assembled, after much speaking and 
soliciting, with great ado he brought itab’ut 
that the treaty with the Argives should 1# 
deferred, and he be sent to the Laeodirnio- 
nians, in full expectation that so all would 
go well. . . 

When he arrived at Sparta, they received 
him there as a good man, and one well in¬ 
clined towards them; yet he effected nothing, 
but, baffled by the party that favored the 
Boeotians, he returned home, not-only d ,s - 
honored and hardly spoken of, but likewise 
in fear of the Athenians, who were vex 
and enraged that through his persuasion 
they had released so many and such cons 
derable persons, their prisoners, for the ® 
who had been brought from Pylos w-ere 
the chiefest families of Sparta, and had tn^ 
who were highest there in place and P®' 
for their friends and kindred. Yet did J 
not in their heat proceed against him, o 
wise than that they chose Alcibiades gene 
and took the Mantineans and Eleans, 
thrown up their alliance with the ^ 
monians, into the league, together witn 
Argives, and sent to Pylos freebooters ^ 
fest Laconia, whereby the war began 
break out afresh. 
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Bat the enmity betwixt Niciaa and Alcibi- 
-dea running higher and higher, and the 
time being at hand for decreeing the ostra¬ 
cism or banishment, for ten years, which the 
people, putting the name on a sherd, were 
Voiit to inflict at certain times on some per¬ 
son suspected or regarded with jealousy for 
his popularity or wealth, both were now in 
alarm and apprehension, one of them, in all 
likelihood, being to undergo this ostracism ; 
as the people abominated the life of Alcibi- 
ades, and stood in fear of his boldness and 
resolution, as is shown particularly in the 
history of him ; while as for Nicias, his riches 
made him envied, and his habits of living, 
in particular, his unsociable and exclusive 
ways, not like those of a fellow-citizen, or 
even a fellow man, went against him, and 
having many times opposed their inclinations, 
forcing them against their feelings to do 
what was their interest, he had got himself 
disliked. 

To speak plainly, it was a contest of the 
young men who were eager for war, against 
the men of years and lovers of peace, they 
turning the ostracism upon the one, these 
upon the other. But 

In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame. 


And so now it happened that the city, dis¬ 
tracted into two factions, allowed free course 
to the most impudent and profligate persons, 
among whom was Hyperbolas of the 1’erith- 
nedie, one who could not, indeed, l>e said to be 
presuming upon any power, but rather by his 

f (resumption rose into power, and by the 
amor he found in the city, became the scan¬ 
dal of it. lie, at this time, thought himself 
far enough from the ostracism, as more pro¬ 
perly deserving the slave's gallows, and 
made account, that one of these men being 
dispatched out of the way, he might be able 
to play a part against the other that should 
be left, and openly showed his pleasure at 
the dissension, and his desire to inflame the 
people against both of them. Nicias and 
Alcihiades, perceiving his malice, secretly 
combined together, and setting both their in- 
tersts jointly at work, succeeded in fixing 
the ostracism not on either of them, but even 
on Hyperbolus. This, indeed, at the first 
made sport, and raised laughter among the 
people ; but afterwards it was felt as an 
affront, that the thing should be dishonored 
.'y being employed upon so unworthy a sub- 
J.. >. punishment, also, having its proper 
ignity, and ostracism being one that was 
appropriate rather for Thucydides, Aristi- 
*uch like persons; whereas for Hy- 
r ™ 1 ". 14 wa » a glory, and a fair ground 
boasting on his part, when for his villany 
suffered the same with the best men. As 
w® comic poet, said of him, 

Tea’a? deny who can ; 

Not ji/fl not deserve the man ; 

DU him and his glave-bramig, 

Athens put the sherd into our hands. 
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And, in fact, none ever afterwards suffered 
this sort of punishment, but Hyperbolus was 
the last, as Hipparchus the Cholargian, who 
was kin to the tyrant, was the first. 

There is no judgment to be made of for¬ 
tune ; nor can any reasoning bring us to a 
certainty about it. If Nicias had run the 
risk with Alcihiades, whether of the two 
should undergo the ostracism, he had either 
prevailed, and, his rival being expelled the 
city, he had remained secure; or, being 
overcome, he had avoided the utmost disas¬ 
ters, and preserved the reputation of a mast 
excellent commander. Meantime 1 am not 
ignorant that Theophrastus says, that when 
Hyperboles was banished, IMuenx, not Nirias, 
contested it with Alcihiades ; but most au¬ 
thors differ from him. 

It was Alcihiades, at any rate, whom when 
tin* zKgestean and Leontine ambassadors 
arrived and urged the Athenians to make ail 
expedition against Sicily, Nicias opposed, 
and by whose persuasions and ambition ho 
found himself overborne, who even before 
the people could be assembled, hud preoc¬ 
cupied and corrupted their judgment with 
hopes and with speerlies; insomuch that the 
young men at their sports, and the old men 
in their workshops, and sitting together on 
the benches, would be drawing maps of Sic¬ 
ily, and making charts showing the seas, 
the harbors, and general eharucter of the 
coast of the island opposite Africa. For 
they made not Sicily the end of the war, but 
lather its starting ]K>int and head-quarters 
from whence they might carry it to the 
Carthaginians, and possess themselves of 
Africa, and of the seas as lar as the pillars 
of Hercules. The bulk of Die people, there¬ 
fore, pressing this way, Nieias, who opposed 
them, found but few supporters, nor those of 
much influence ; for the men of substance, 
fearing lest they should seem to shun the 
public charges and ship-money, were quiet 
against their inclination ; nevertheless he 
did not tire nor give it up, Imt even after 
the Athenians decreed a war and chose 
him in the first place general, together with 
Alcihiades and I.atnaehus, when they worn 
again assembled, he stood up. dissuaded 
them, and protested agaiutthe decision, and 
laid the blame on Alcihiades, charging him 
with going aboqt to involve the city ill for¬ 
eign dangers and difficulties, merely with a 
view to his own private lucre ai d ainhitioi). 
Yet it came to nothing. Nicias, because of 
his experience, was looked ufion as the fitter 
for the employment, and his wariness with 
the bravery of Alcihiades, and the easy tem¬ 
per of Lamachus, all compounded together, 
promised such security, that he did Rut con¬ 
firm the resolution. IJemostratus, who, of thd 
popular leaders, was the one who chiefly 
pressed the Athenians to the expedition, 
stood up and said he would stop the month 
of Niciaa from urging any more excuses, and 
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moved that the generals should have absolute 
power both at home and abroad, to order and 
to act as they thought best.; and this vote 
thepeople passed. 

The priests, however, are said to have very 
earnestly opposed the enterprise. But Alcib’- 
iades had his diviners of another sort, who 
from some old prophesies announced that 
‘‘ there shall be great fame of the Athenians 
in Sicily,” and messengers came back to 
him from Jupiter Ammon, with oracles im¬ 
porting that “ the Athenians shall take all 
the Syracusans.” Those, meanwhile, who 
knew any thing that boded ill, concealed it, 
lest they might seem to forespeak ill-luck. 
For even prodigies that were obvious and 
plain would not deter them; not the defac¬ 
ing of the Hernia:, all maimed in one night 
except one, called the Hermes of Andocides, 
erected by the tribe of iKgeus, placed direct¬ 
ly before the house then occupied by Ando¬ 
cides ; nor what was perpetrated on the al¬ 
tar of the twelve gods, upon which a certain 
man leaped suddenly up, and then turning 
round, mutilated himself with a stone. 
Likewise at Delphi, there stood a golden 
image of Minerva, set on a palm-tree of 
brass, erected by the city of Athens from the 
spoils they won from the Medes ; this was 
ecked at several days together by crows 
ying upon it, who, also, plucked off and 
knocked down the fruit, made of gold, upon 
the palm-tree. But the Athenians said 
these were all but inventions of the Del- 
phians, corrupted by the men of Syracuse. 
A certain oracle bade them bring from Claz- 
omense the priestess of Minerva, there ; they 
sent for the woman and found her named 
Hesychia, Quietness, this being, it would 
seem, what the divine powers advised the city 
at this time, to be quiet. Whether, there¬ 
fore, the astrologer Meton feared these presa¬ 
ges, or that from human reason he doubted 
its success, (for he was appointed to a com¬ 
mand in it,) feigning himself mad, he set 
his house on fire. Others say he did not 
counterfeit madness, but set his house on 
fire in the night, and the next morning came 
before the assembly in great distress, and be¬ 
sought the people, in consideration of the 
sad disaster, to release his son from the ser¬ 
vice, who was about to go captain of a galley 
for Sicily. The genius, also, of the philoso¬ 
pher Socrates, on this occasion, too, gave 
him intimation by the usual tokens, that 
the expedition would prove the ruin of the 
commonwealth ; this he imparted to his 
friends and familiars, and by them it was 
mentioned to a number of people. Not a 
few were troubled because the days on which 
the fleet set sail happened to be the time 
**vhen the women celebrated the death of 
Adonis; there being everywhere then ex¬ 
posed to view images of dead men, tarried 
about with mourning and lamentation, and 
uromen beating their breaata. So that such 


as laid any stress on these matters were n 
tremely troubled, and feared lest that all Jul 
warlike preparation, so splendid and so Glo¬ 
rious, should suddenly, in a little time® be 
blasted in its very prime of magnificence 
and come to nothing. ^ 

Nicias, in opposing the voting of this e i 
edition, and neither being puffed up with" 
opes, nor transported with the honor of his 
high command so as to .modify his judgment 
showed himself a man of virtue and con¬ 
stancy. But when his endeavors could not di- 
verge the people from the war, nor get leave 
for himself to be discharged of the command, 
but the people, as it were, violently took him 
up and carried him, and against his will put 
him in the office of general, this was no long, 
er now a time for his excessive caution and 
his delays, nor was it for him, like a child, to 
look back from the ship, often repeating and 
reconsidering over and over again how that 
his advice had not been overruled by fair argu- 
ments, thus blunting the courage of his fel¬ 
low commanders and spoiling the season of 
action. Whereas, he ought speedily to have 
closed with the enemy and brought the mat¬ 
ter to an issue, and put fortune immediately 
to the test in battle. But, on the contrary, 
when Lamachus counselled to sail directly to 
Syracuse, and fight the enemy under their city 
walls, and Alcibiades advised to secure the 
friendship of the other towns, and then to 
march against them, Nicias dissented from 
them both, and insisted that they should 
cruise quietly around the island and display 
their armament, and, having landed a small 
supply of men for the Egesteans, return to 
Athens, weakening at once the resolution , 
and casting down the spirits of the men. 
And when, a little while after, the Athen¬ 
ians called home Alcibiades in order to his 
trial, he being, though joined nominally with 
another in commission, in effect the only 
general, made now no end of loitering, of 
cruising, and considering, till their hopes 
were grown stale, and all the disorder and 
consternation which' the first approach and 
view of their forces had cast amongst the 
enemy was worn off, and had left them. 

Whilst yet Alcibiades was with the fleet, 
they went before Syracuse with a squadron 
of sixty galleys, fifty of them lying in array 
without the harbor, while the other ten 
rowed in to reconnoitre, and by a herald 
called upon the citizens of Leontini to return 
to their own country. These scouts took » 
galley of the enemy’s, in which they found 
certain tablets, on which was set down a h* 
of all the Syracusans, according to their 
tribes. These were wont to be laid up at» 
distance from the city, in tire temple at 
Jupiter Olympius, but were now brought 
forth for examination to furnish a muste^ 
roll of young men for the war. These being 
so taken by tire Athenians, and. carried to 
the officers, and the multitude of nam* 
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appearing, the diviners thought it unpropi- of his conduct of the expedition. For having 
tiousT and wero in apprehension iest this drawn out all the strength of the enemy, and 
should be the only destined fulfilment of made the city destitute of men, he set out 
the prophecy, that “ the Athenians shall from Catena, entered the harbor, and chose 
take all the Syracusans.” Yet, indeed, this a fit place for his camp, where the enemy 
was said to be accomplished by the Athenians could least incommode him with the means 
at another time, when Callippus the Athen- in which they were superior to him, while 
ian, having slain Dion, became master of with the means in which he was superior to 
Syracuse. But when Alcibiad.es shortly after them, he might expect to carry on the war 
sailed dwav from Sicily, the command fell without impediment. 

wholly to Nicias. Lamachus was, indeed, a When the Syracusans returned from Ca- 
brave and honest man, and ready to fight tana, and stood in battle array before the 
fearlessly with his own hand in battle, but city gates, he rapidly led up the Athenians 
so poor and ill off, that whenever he was and fell on them and defeated them, but 
appointed general, he used always, in account- did not kill many, their horse hindering the 
ing for his outlay of public money, to bring pursuit. And his cutting and breaking down 
some little reckoning or other of money for the bridges that lay over the river gave 
his very clothes and shoes. On the contrary, Ilermocrates, when cheering up the Syra- 
Nicias, as on other accounts,'so, also, because cusans, occasioh to gay, that Nicias was 
of his wealth and station, was very much ridiculous, whose great aim seemed to be to 
thought of. The story is told that once upon avoid fighting, as if fighting were not the 
a time the commission of generals being in thing lie came for. However, ho put the 
consultation together in their public office, Syracusans into a very great alarm and 
he bade Sophocles the poet give his opinion consternation, so that instead of fifteen gen- 
first, as the senior of the board. “I,” erals then in service, they chose three others, 
replied Sophocles, “ am the older, but you to whom the people engaged by oath to allow 
are the senior.” And so now, also, Lamachus, absolute authority. 

who better understood military affairs, being There stood near them the temple of 
quite his subordinate, he himself, evermore Jupiter Olympias, which the Athenians (there 
delaying and avoiding risk, and faintly em- being in it many consecrated things of gold 
ploying his forces, first by his jailing about and silver) were eager to take, but were 
Sicily at the greatest distance aloof from the purposely withheld from it by Nicias, who 
enemy, gave them confidence, then by after- let the opportunity slip, and allowed a garri- 
wards attacking Hybla, a petty fortress, and son of the Syracusans to enter it, judging 
drawing off before ho could take it, made that if the soldiers should make booty of 
himself utterly despised. At the last here- that wealth, it would he no advantage to the 
treated to Catana without having achieved public, and he should bear the guilt of the 
any thing, save that he demolished Ilyceara, impiety. Not improving in the least this 
8 ■) u J n , t°wn of the barbarians, out of" success, which was everywheio famous, after 
which the story goes that Lais the courtesan, a few days’ stay, away he goes to Naxos, and 
yet a mere girl, was sold amongst the other there winters, spending largely for the main- 
prisoners, and carried thence away to Pelo- tenance of so great an army, and not doing 
ponnesus. any thing except some matters of little 

But when the summer was spent, after consequence with some native Sicilians that 
reports began to reach him that the Syracu- revolted to him. Inscjmuch that the Syra- 
sans were grown so confident that they would cusans took heart again, made excursions to 
come first to attack him, and troopers skir- Catana, 'wasted the country, and fired the 
isning to the vqry camp twitted his soldiers, camp of the Athenians. For which every- 
asking w hether they came to settle with the body blamed Nicias, who, with his long 
atamans, or to put the Leontinea in pos- reflection, his deliberateness, and his caution, 
sxion of their city, at last, with much ado, had let slip the time for action. None 
", 1< ’! as . resolved to sail against Syracuse, ever found fault with the man when once at 
with W,8hin « ,f° rm his camp safely and work, for in the brunt he showed vigor pad 
carrot' 1 molestation, he procured a man to activity enough, but was slow and wanted 
- ‘mm ^' a * ana intelligence to the Syra- assurance to engage. • 

Ath'""' the y ra 'l?ht seize the camp of the When, therefore, he brought again the 
on '' ni .^ ns ““Protected, and all their arms, if army to Syracuse, such was his conduct, and 
theirf * ^ e y should march with all with such celerity, and at the same time 
ians r° rceS Catana; and that, the Athen- security, he came upon them, that nobody 
of thu" 1 * mo8tl y * n the town, the friends knew of his approach, when already he had' 
thev idiij’ 0118311 ? concerted, as soon as come to shore with his galleys at Thapraa, 
them“ Perceive them coming, to possess and had landed his men ; and before any 
the on ® °* the gates, and to fire could help it, he had surprised EpipolSB^ had 

eotw ®rj* na *> that many now were in the defeated the body of picked men that caUM 
spwacy and awaited their arrival. This to its succor, took three hundred prisoner*.' 
***“•* thing Nicias did in the whole and routed the cavalry of the enem^witioh 
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had been thought invincible. But what 
chiefly astonished the Syracusans, and seemed 
incredible to the Greeks, was, in so short a 
space of time the walling about of Syracuse, 
a town not less than Athens, and far more 
difficult, by the unevenness of the ground, 
and the nearness of the sea and the marshes 
adjacent, to have such a wall drawn in a 
circle round it; yet this, all within a very 
little, finished by a man that had not even 
his health for such weighty cares, but lay ill 
of the stone, which may justly bear the 
blame for what was left undone. I admire 
the industry of the general, and the bravery 
of the soldiers for what they succeeded in. 
Euripides, after their ruin and disaster, 
writing their funeral elegy, said that 


Eight victories over Syracuse they gained. 
While equal yet to both the gods "remained. 


And in truth one shall not find eight, but 
many more victories, won by these men 
against the Syracusans, till the gods, in real 
truth, or fortune intervened to check the 
Athenians in this advance to the height of 
power and greatness. 

Nicias, therefore, doing violence to his 
body, was present in most actions. But 
once, when his disease was the sharpest 
upon him, he lay in the camp with some few 
servants to attend him. And Lamaclius 
having the command fought the Syracusans, 
who were bringing a cross-wall from the 
city along to that of the Athenians, to 
hinder them from carrying it round ; and in 
the victory, the Athenians hurrying in some 
disorder to the pursuit, Lamaclius getting 
separated from his men, had to resist the 
Syracusan horse that came upon him. Be¬ 
fore the rest advanced Callicrates, a man of 
good courage, and skill in war. Lamaclius, 
upon a challenge, engaged with him in 
single combat, and receiving the first wound, 
returned it so home to Callicrates, that they 
both fell and died together. The Syracusans 
took away his body and arms, and at full 
speed advanced to the wall of the Athenians, 
where Nicias lay without any troops to 
oppose to them, yet roused by this necessity, 
and seeing the danger, he bade those about 
him go and set on fire all the wood and 
materials that lay provided before the wall 
for the engines, and the engines themselves; 
this put a stop to the Syracusans, saved 
.Nicias, saved the walls, and all the money 
of the Athenians. For when the Syracu¬ 
sans saw such a fire blazing up between 
them and the wall, they retired. 

Nicias now remained sole general, and 
with great prospects ; for cities began to 
come over to alliance with him, and' ships 
laden with corn from every coast came to 
the camp, every one favoring when matters 
went well.. And soma proposals from among 
the ’ Syracusans despairing to defend the 
city, about a capitulation, were already con- 


* 

veyed to him. And in fact Gylippus, 
was on his way with a squadron to their aid 
from Lacediemon, hearing, on his voyage 
of the wall surrounding them, and of their 
distress, only continued his enterprise thence, 
forth, that, giving Sicily up for lost, he 
might, if even that should be possible 
secure the Italians their cities. For a strong 
report was everywhere spread al>out that 
the Athenians carried all before them, and 
had a general alike for conduct and for for¬ 
tune invincible. 

And Nicias himself, too, now against his 
nature grown bold in his present strength 
aud success, especially from the intelligence 
he received under, hand of the Syracusans, 
believing they would almost immediately 
surrender the town upon terms, paid no 
manner of regard to Gylippus coining to 
their assistance, nor kept any watch of his 
approach, so that, neglected altogether and 
despised, Gylippus went in a longboat ashore 
without the knowledge of Nicias, and, hav¬ 
ing landed in the remotest parts from Syra¬ 
cuse, mustered up a considerable force, the 
Syracusans not so much as knowing of his 
arrival nor expecting him; so that an assem¬ 
bly was summoned to consider the terms to 
be arranged with Nicias, and some were 
actually on the way, thinking it essential to 
have all despatched before the town should 
be quite walled round, for now there remain¬ 
ed very little to be done, and the materials 
for the building lay all ready along the line. 

In this very nick of time and danger 
arrived Gongylus in one galley from Corinth, 
and every one, as may be imagined, (locking 
about him, he told them that Gylippus, 
would be with them speedily, and that other 
ships were coming to relieve them. And. 
ere yet they could perfectly believe Gongy- 
lus, an express was brought from Gylippus, 
to bid them go forth to meet him. So now 
taking good heart, they armed themselves; 
and Gylippus at once led on his men from 
their "march in battle array against the 
Athenians, as Nicias also embattled these. 
And Gylippus, piling his arms in view of 
the Athenians, sent a herald to tell them lie 
would give them leave to depart from Sicilv 
without molestation. To this Nicias would 
not vouchsafe any answer, but some of m* 
soldiers laughing asked if witli the sight ot 
one coarse coat and Laconian staff the by 1 *" 
cusan prospects had become so brilliant that 
they could despise the Athenians, who hau 
released to the Lacedtemonians three hun¬ 
dred, whom they held in chains, bigger men 
than Gylippus, and longer-haired? I*™*"?! 
also, writes that even the Syracusans mad 
no account of Gylippus, at the first sign* 
mocking at his staff and long hair, as 
wards they found reason to blame his cove 
ousness and meanness. The same author, 
however, adds that on Gylippus’s first ®PPf*5 
ance, as it might have been at the sight 
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.. ow i abroad in the air, there was a gen¬ 
eral flocking together of men to serve in the 
war . And this is the truer saying of the 
two ■ for' in the staff and the cloak they saw 
the badge and authority of Sparta, and 
crowded to him accordingly. And not only 
Thucydides affirms that the whole thing 
was done by him alone, but so, also, does 
Philistus, who was a Syracusan and an 
actual witness of what happened. 

However, the Athenians had the better in 
the first encounter, and slew some few of 
the Syracusans, and amongst them Gongy- 
lus of Corinth. But on the next day Gylip- 
pus showed what it is to be a man of experi¬ 
ence ; for with the same arms, the same 
horses, and on the same spot of ground, 
only employing them otherwise, he overcame 
the Athenians ; and they fleeing to their 
camp, he set the Syracusans to work, and 
with the stone and materials that had been 
brought together for finishing the wall of 
the Athenians, he built a cross-wall to inter¬ 
cept theirs and break it off, so that even if 
they were successful in the field, they would 
not be able to do any thing. And after this 
the Syracusans taking courage manned their 
galleys, and with their horse and followers 
ranging about took a good many prisoners ; 
and Gylippus going himself to the cities, 
called upon them to join with him, and was 
listened to and supported vigorously by 
them. So that Nicias fell back again to his 
old views, and, seeing the face of affairs 
change, desponded, and wrote to Athens, 
bidding them either send another army, or 
recall this out of Sicily, and that he might, 
in any case, be wholly relieved of the com¬ 
mand, because of his disease. 

Before this the Athenians had been intend¬ 
ing to send another army to Sicily, but envy 
of Nicias’s early achievements and high for¬ 
tune had occasioned, up to this time, many 
delays; but now they were all eager to send 
off succors. Eurymedon went before, in 
midwinter, with money, and to announce 
that Euthydemus and Menander were chosen 
out of those that served there under Nicias, 
to be joint commanders with him. Demos¬ 
thenes was to go after in the spring with a 
great armament. In the mean time Nicias 
was briskly attacked, both bv sea and land ; 
in the beginning he had the disadvantage on 
the water, but in the end repulsed and sunk 
many galleys of the enemy. But by land he 
could not provide succor in time, so Gylip- 
piis surprised and captured Plemtnyrium, in 
which the stores for the navy, and a great 
sum of money being there kept, all fell into 
nnnfis, and many were slain, and many 
“ken prisoners. And what was of greatest 
Wane®, he now cutoff Nicias’ssupplies, 

mch had been safely and readily conveyed 
_ him under Plemmyrium, while the Atheni- 
still held it, but now that they were beat- 
out, ha could only procure them with 


great difficulty, and with opposition from the 
enemy, who lay in wait with their ships un¬ 
der that fort. Moreover, it seemed manifest 
to the Syracusans that their navy had not 
been beaten by strength, but by their disor¬ 
der in tlie pursuit. Now, therefore, all hands 
went to wbrk to prepare for a new attempt, 
that should succeed better than the former. 
Nicias had no wish for a sea-fight, but said it 
was mere folly for them, when Demosthe¬ 
nes was coming in all haste with so great a 
fleet and fresh forces to their succor, to en¬ 
gage the enemy with a less number of ships 
ami ill provided. But, on the other hand, 
Menander and Euthydemus, who were just 
commencing their new command, prompted 
by a feeling of rivalry and emulation of both 
the generals, were eager to gain some great 
success before Demosthenes came, and to 
prove themselves superior to Nicias. They 
urged the honor of the city, which, said they, 
would bo blemished and utterly lost, if they 
should decline a challenge from the Syracu¬ 
sans. Thus they forced Nicias to a sea-fight; 
and by the stratagem of Aristou, the Corinth¬ 
ian pilot, (his trick, described by Thucydides, 
about the men’s dinners,) they were worsted, 
and lost many of their men, causing the 
greatest dejection to Nicias, who had suffered 
so much from having the sole command, and 
now again miscarried through his colleagues. 

But now, by this time, Demosthenes with 
his splendid fleet came in sight outside the 
harbor, a terror to the enemy. He brought 
along, in seventy-three galleys, five thousand 
men at arms ; of darters, archers, and sting¬ 
ers, not less than three thousand; with the 
glittering of their armor, the flags waving 
from the galleys, the multitude of coxswains 
and flute players giving time to the rowers', 
setting off the whole with all possible war¬ 
like pomp and ostentation to dismay the ene¬ 
my. Now, one may believe the Syracusans 
were again in extreme alarm, seeing no end 
or prospect of release before them, toiling, 
as it seemed, in vain, and perishing to no 
purpose. Nicias, however, was not long 
overjoyed with the reinforcement, for the 
first tune he conferred with Demosthenes, 
who advised forthwith to attack the Syracu¬ 
sans, anil to put all to the speediest hazard, 
to win Syracuse, or else return home, afraid, 
and wondering at his promptness and auda¬ 
city, he besought him to do nothing rashly 
and desperately, since delay would be tl;e 
ruin of the enemy, whose money would not 
hold out, nor their confederates be long kept 
together; that when once they came to De 
pinched with want, they would presen^y come 
again to him for terms, as formerly* For, 
indeed, many in Syracuse held secret corres¬ 
pondence with him, and urged him to stay, 
declaring that even now the people were quite 
worn out with the war. and weary of Gylippus. 
And if their necessities should -thee least 
sharpen upon them they would give up alb 
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Nicias glancing darkly at these matters, 
and unwilling to speak out plainly, made his 
colleagues imagine that it was cowardice 
which made him talk in this manner. And 
saying that this was the old story over again, 
the well-known procrastinations and delays 
and refinements with which at first he let 
slip-the opportunity in not immediately fall¬ 
ing on the enemy, but suffering the arma¬ 
ment to become a thing of yesterday, that 
nobody was alarmed with, they took the side 
of Demosthenes, and with much ado forced 
Nicias to comply. And so Demosthenes, 
taking the land-forces, by night made an 
assault upon Epipolae ; part of the enemy he 
slew ere they took the alarm, the rest defend¬ 
ing themselves he put to flight. Nor was he 
content with this victory there, but pushed 
on further, till he met the Boeotians. For 
these were the first that made head against 
the Athenians, and charged them with a 
shout, spear against spear, and killed many 
on the place. And now at once there ensued 
a panic and confusion throughout the whole 
army; the victorious portion got infected 
with the fears of the flying part, and those 
who were still disembarking and coming for¬ 
ward, falling foul of the retreaters, came 
into conflict with their own party, taking 
the fugitives for pursuers, and treating their 
friends as if they were the enemy. 

Thus huddled together in disorder, dis¬ 
tracted with fear and uncertainties, and un¬ 
able to be sure of seeing anything, the night 
not being absolutely dark, nor yielding any 
steady light, the moon then towards setting, 
shadowed with the many weapons and bodies 
that moved to and fro; and glimmering so as 
not to show an object plain, but to make 
friends through fear suspected for foes, the 
Athenians fell into utter perplexity and des¬ 
peration. For, moreover, they had the moon 
at their backs, and consequently their own 
shadows fell upon them, and both hid the 
number and the glittering of their arms; 
while the reflection of the moon from the 
shields of the enemy made them show more 
numerous and better appointed than, indeed, 
they were. At last, being pressed on every 
side, when once they had given way, they 
took to rout, and in their flight were des¬ 
troyed, some by the enemy, some by the 
hand of their friends, and some tumbling 
down the rocks, while those that were dis¬ 
persed and straggled about were picked off 
in the morning by the horsemen and put to 
the sword. The slain were two thousand ; 
and of the rest few came off safe with their 
arms. 

Upon this disaster, which to him was not 
wholly an unexpected one, Nicias accused 
the rashness of Demosthenes ; but he, mak- 
iug his excuses for the past, now advised to 
be gone in all haste, for neither were other 
forced to come, nor could the enemy be beat- 
oii with the present. And, indeed, even sup- 


I posing they were yet too hard for the ene mv 
m any case, they ought to remove and Qui t 
a situation which they understood to be 
always accounted a sickly one, and danger 
ous for an army, and was more particularly 
unwholesome now, as they could see then,, 
selves, because of the time of year. It was 
the beginning of autumn, and many now lav 
sick, and all were out of heart. 

It grieved Nicias to hear of flight aVl de¬ 
parting home, not that he did not fear the 
Syracusans, but he was worse afraid of the 
Athenians, their impeachments and senten¬ 
ces ; he professed that he apprehended no 
further harm there, or if it must be, he would 
rather die by the hand of an enemy than hy 
his fellow-citizens. He was not of the opm. 
ion which Leo of Byzantium declared to his 
feilow-citizens: “I had rather,” said he, 
“ perish by you, than with you.” As to the 
matter of place and quarter whither to re¬ 
move their camp, that, he said, might he 
debated at leisure. And Demosthenes', his 
former counsel having succeeded so ill, ceased 
to press him further ; others thought Nicias 
had reasons for expectation, and relied on 
some assurance from people within the city, 
and that this made him so strongly opptse 
their retreat, so they acquiesced. But fresh 
forces now coming to the Syracusans, and 
tlie sickness growing worse in his camp, lie, 
also, now approved of their retreat, and com¬ 
manded the soldiers to make ready to go 
abroad. 

And when all were in readiness, and none 
of the enemy had obser.ved them, not ex¬ 
pecting such a thing, the moon was eclipsed 
in the night, to the groat fright of Nicias 
and others, who, for want of experience, or 
out of superstition, felt alarm at such ap¬ 
pearances. That the sun might be darkened 
about the close of the mouth, this even ordi¬ 
nary people now understood pretty well to he • 
the effect of the moon ; but the moon itself 
to be darkened, how that could come about, 
and how, on the sudden, a broad full moon 
should lose her light, and show such various 
colors, was not easy to be comprehended; 
they concluded it to be ominous, and » 
divine intimation of some heavy calamities. 
For he who the first, and the most plainly 
of any, and with the greatest assurance com¬ 
mitted to writing how the moon is enlight¬ 
ened and overshadowed, was Anaxagoras; 
and he was as yet but recent, nor was his 
argument much known, but was rather kept 
secret, passing only amongst, a few, under 
some kind of caution and confidence, peo¬ 
ple would not then tolerate natural phil¬ 
osophers, and theorists, as they then called 
them, about things above ; as lessening the 
divine power, by explaining away its agenev 
into the operation of irrational causes and 
senseless forces acting by necessity, without 
any thing of Providence, or a free agent- 
Hence it was that Protagoras was banished, 
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and Anaxagoras cast in prison, so that Pen¬ 
nies had much difficulty to procure his 
liberty ; and Socrates, though he had no 
concern whatever with this sort of learning, 
vet was put to death for philosophy. It was 
only afterwards that the reputation of Plato, 
shining forth by his life, and because he 
subjected natural necessity to divine and 
more excellent principles, took away the 
obloquy and scandal that had attached to 
such contemplations, and obtained these 
studies currency among all people. So his 
friend Dion, when the moon, at the time he 
was to embark from Zacynthus to go against 
Dionysius, was eclipsed, was not in the least 
disturbed, but went on, and, arriving at 
Syracuse, expelled the tyrant. But it so fell 
out with Nicias, that he had not at this 
time a skilful diviner with him ; his former 
habitual adviser who used to moderate 
much of his superstition, Stilbides, had 
died a little before. For in fact, this pro- 
digyj as Philochorus observes, was not un¬ 
lucky for men wishing to fly, but on the 
contrary very favorable ; for things done in 
fear require to bo hidden, and the light is 
their foe. Nor was it usual to observe signs 
in the sun or moon more than three days, as 
Autocfides states in his Commentaries. But 
Nicias persuaded them to wait another full 
course of the moon, as if he had not seen it 
clear again as soon as ever it had passed 
the region of shadow where the light was 
obstructed by the earth. 

In a manner abandoning all other cares, 
he betook himself wholly to his sacrifices, 
till the enemy came upon them with their 
infantry, besieging the forts and camp, and 
placing their ships in a circle about the har¬ 
bor. Nor did the men in the galleys only, 
hut the little boys everywhere got into the 
fishing-boats and rowed up and challenged 
the Athenians, and insulted over them. 
Amongst these a youth of noble parentage, 
Heraclides by name, having ventured out 
beyond the rest, an Athenian ship pursued 
and wellnigh took him. His uncle Pollichus, 
in fear for him, put out with ten galleys 
which he commanded, and the rest, to re¬ 
lieve Pollichus, in like manner drew forth ; 
the result of it being a very sharp engage¬ 
ment, in which the Syracusans had the 
victory, and slew Eurymedon, with many 
others. After this the Athenian soldiers 
had no patience to stay longer, but raised 
an outcry against their officers, requiring 
them to depart by laud j for the Syracusans, 
upon their victory, immediately shut and 
blocked up the entrance of the harbor ; but 
•' 'fia* would not consent to this, as it was 
a shameful thing to leave behind so many 
amps of burden, and galleys little less than 
hundred. Putting, therefore, on board 
the best of tire foot, and the most serviceable 
barters, they filled one hundred and ten gal- 
i «te rest wanted oars. The remain- 
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der of his army Nicias posted along by the 
sea-side, abandoning the great camp and the 
fortifications adjoining the temple of Her¬ 
cules ; so the Syracusans, not having for a 
long time performed their usual sacrifice to 
Hercules, went up now, both priests and 
captains, to sacrifice. 

And their galleys being manned, the 
diviners predicted from their sacrifices vic¬ 
tory and glory to the Syracusans, provided' 
they would not be the aggressors, but fight 
upon the defensive ; for so Hercules over¬ 
came ail, by only defending himself when 
set upon. In this confidence they set out; 
and this proved the hottest and fiercest of 
all their sea-fights, raising no less concern 
and passion in the beholders than in the 
actors; as they could oversee the whole 
action with all the various and unexpected 
turns of fortune which, in a short space, 
occurred in it; the Athenians suffering no 
less from their own preparations, than from 
the enemy ; for they fougfit against light 
and nimble ships, that could attack from 
any quarter, with theirs laden and heavy. 
And they were, thrown at with stones that 
fly indifferently any way, for which they 
could only return darts and arrows, the 
direct aim of which the motion of the water 
disturbed, preventing their coining true, 
point foremost to their mark. This the 
Syracusans had learned from Aristou the 
Corinthian pilot, who, fighting stoutly, fell 
himself in this very engagement, when the 
victory had already declared for tho Syra¬ 
cusans. 

The Athenians, their loss and slaughter 
being very great, their flight by sea cut off, 
their safety by land so difficult, did not 
attempt to hinder the enemy towing away 
their ships, under their eyes, nor demanded 
their dead, as, indeed, their want of burial 
seemed a less calamity than the leaving 
behind the sick and wounded which they 
now had before them. Yet more miserable 
still than those did they reckon themselves, 
who were to work on yet, through more 
such sufferings, after all to reach the same 
end. 

They prepared to dislodge that night. 
And Gylippus and his friends seeing the 
Syracusans engaged in their sacrifices and 
at their cups, for their victories, and it be¬ 
ing also a holiday, did not expect either by 
persuasion or by force to rouse them up anjl 
carry them against the Athenians as they 
decamped. But Hermocratcs, of his own 
head, put a trick upon Nicias, and sent 
some of bis companions to him, who pre¬ 
tended they came from those that were wont 
to hold secret intelligence with him, and 
advised him not to stir that night, the 
Syracusans having laid ambushes and beset 
the ways. Nicias, caught with this strata¬ 
gem, remained, to encounter presently in 
reality, what be had feared when there was 
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no occasion. For they, the next morning, 
marching before, seized the defiles, fortified 
the passes where the rivers were fordable, 
cut down the bridges, and ordered their 
horsemen to range the plains and ground 
that lay open, so as to leave no part of the 
country where the Athenians could move 
without fighting. They stayed both that 
day and another night, and then went along 
as if they were leaving their own, not an 
enemy’s country, lamenting and bewailing 
for want of necessaries, and for their part¬ 
ing from friends and companions that were 
not able to help themselves ; and, neverthe¬ 
less, judging the present evils lighter than 
those they expected to come. But among 
the many miserable spectacles that appeared 
up and down in the camp, the saddest sight 
of all was Nicias himself, laboring under 
his malady, and unworthily reduced to the 
scantiest supply of all the accommodations 
necessary for human wants, of which he in 
his condition required more than ordinary, 
because of his sickness ; yet bearing up 
under all this illness, and doing and under¬ 
going more than many in perfect health. 
And it was plainly evident, that all this toil 
was not for himself, or from any regard to 
his own life, but that purely for the sake of 
those under his command he would not 
abandon hope. And, indeed, the rest were 
given oyer to weeping and lamentation 
through fear or sorrow, but he, whenever he 
yielded to any thing of the kind, did so, it 
was evident, from reflection upon the shame 
and dishonor of the enterprise, contrasted 
with the greatness and glory of the success 
he*had anticipated, and not only the sight 
of his person, but, also, the recollection of 
the arguments and the dissuasions he used 
to prevent this expedition, enhanced their 
Bense of the undeservedness of his suffer¬ 
ings, nor had they any heart to put their 
trust in the gods, considering that a man so 
religious, who had performed to the divine 
powers so many and so great acts of devo¬ 
tion, should have no more favorable treat¬ 
ment than the wickedest and meanest of the 
army. 

Nicias, however, endeavored all the while 
by his voice, his countenance, and his 
carriage, to show himself undefeated by 
these misfortunes. And all along the way 
shot at, and receiving wounds eight days 
continually from the enemy, he yet preserved 
the forces with him in a body entire, till 
that Demosthenes was taken prisoner with 
the party that he led, whilst they fought and 
made a resistance, and so got behind and 
were surrounded near the country house of 
Folyzelus. Demosthenes thereupon drew 
his sword, and wounded but did not kill 
himself, the enemy speedily running in and 
seizing upon him. So soon as the Syracu¬ 
sans had gone and informed Nicias of this, 
and he had sent some horsemen, and by 


them knew the certainty of the defeat of 
that division, he then vouchsafed to sue to 
Gylippus for a trace for the Athenians to 
depart out of Sicily, leaving hostages for 
payment of the money that the Syracusans 
had expended in the war. 

But now they would not hear of these 
proposals, but threatening and reviling them 
angrily and insultingly continued t,o ply 
their missiles at them, now destitute of 
every necessary. Yet Nicias still made good 
his retreat all that night, and the next day, 
through all their darts, made his wav to 
the river Asinarus. There, however, tin- en- 
emy encountering them, drove some into 
the stream, while others ready to die for 
thirst plunged in headlong, while they 
drank at the same time, and were cut down 
by their enemies. And here was the cruel¬ 
lest and the most immoderate slaughter. 
Till at last Nicias falling down to Gylippus, 
“Let pity, O Gylippus,” said lie, “move 
you in your victory; not for me, who was 
destined, it seems, to bring the glory I once 
had to this end, but for the other Athenians; 
as you well know that the chances of war 
are common to all, and the Athenians used 
them moderately and mildly towards you in 
their prosperity.” 

At these words, and at the sight of Nicias, 
Gylippus was somewhat troubled, for he was 
sensible that the Lacedaemonians had re¬ 
ceived good offices from Nicias in the late 
treaty; and he thought it would be a great 
and glorious thing for hi m to carry off the 
chief commanders of the Athenians alive.' 
He, therefore, raised Nicias with respect, 
and bade him be of good cheer, and com¬ 
manded his men to spare the lives of the 
rest. But the word of command being 
communicated slowly, the slain were a far 
greater number than the prisoners. Many, 
however, were privily conveyed awav by 
particular soldiers. Those taken openly 
were hurried together in a mass; their arms 
and spoils hung up on the finest and largest 
trees along the river. The conquerors, with 
garlands on their heads, with their own 
horses splendidly adorned, and cropping 
short the manes and tails of those of their 
enemies, entered the city, having, in the 
most signal conflict ever waged by Greeks 
against Greeks, and with the greatest 
strength and the utmost effort of valor and 
manhood, won a most entire victory. 

And a general assembly of the people of 
Syracuse and their confederates sitting, 
Eurycles, the popular leader, moved; first, 
that the day on which they took Nicias 
should from thenceforward be kept holiday 
by sacrificing and forbearing all manner of 
work, and from the river be called the 
Asinarian Feast. This was the twenty-sixth 
day of the month Carneus, the Athenian 
Metagitnion. And that the servants of the 
Athenians with the other confederates be 
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Hold tor dare*, and they themselves and the 
Sicilian auxiliaries be kept and employed 
in the quarries, except the generals, who 
should be put to death. The Syracusans 
favored the proposal, and when Hermoc- 
rates said, that to use well a victory was 
tetter than to gain a victory, he was met 
with great clamor and outcry. When Gy- 
li„.,us, also, demanded the Athenian gen¬ 
erals to be delivered to him, that he might 
carry them to the Lacedaemonians, the 
Syracusans, now insolent with their good 
fortune, gave him ill words. Indeed, before 
this, even in the war, they had been impa¬ 
tient at liis rough behavior and Lacedaemo¬ 
nian haughtiness, and had, as Timseus tells 
us, discovered sordidness and avarice in 
his character, vices which may have descend¬ 
ed to him from his father Cleandrides, 
who was convicted of bribery and banished. 
And the very man himself, of the one 
thousand talents which Lysander sent to 
Sparta, embezzled thirty, and hid them 
under the tiles of his house, and was 
detected and shamefully fled his country, 
lint this is related more at large in the life 
of Lysander. Timreus says that Demos¬ 
thenes and' Nicias did not die, as Thucydi¬ 
des and l’hilistus have written, by the order 
of the Syracusans, but that upon a message 
Bent them from Hermocrates, whilst yet the 
assembly were sitting, by the connivance of 
some of their guards, they were enabled to 
mt an end to themselves. Their bodies, 
lowever, were thrown out before the gates 
and offered for a public spectacle. And I 
have heard that to this day in a temple at 
e Syracuse is shown a shield, said to have 
been Nicias’s, curiously wrought and em¬ 
broidered with gold and purple intermix¬ 
ed. Most of the Athenians perished in the 
quarries by diseases and ill diet, being allow¬ 
ed only one pint of barley every day, and 
one half pint of water. Many of them, 
however, \yere carried off by stealth, or, 
from the first, were supposed to be servants, 
and were sold as slaves. These latter were 
branded on their foreheads with the figure 
. a horse. There were, however, Athe- 
H>a»8, who, in addition to slavery, had to 
endure even this. But their discreet and 
orderly conduct was an advantage to them; 


they were either soon set free, or won the 
respect of their masters with whom they 
continued to live. Several were saved for 
the sake of Euripides, whose poetry, it 
appears, was in request among the Sicilians 
more than among any of the settlers out of 
Greece. And when any travellers arrived 
that could tell them some passage, or give 
them any specimen of his verses, they were 
delighted to be able to communicate them 
to one another. Many of the captives who 
got safe back to Athens are said, after they 
reached home, to have gone and made their 
acknowledgments to Euripides, relating 
how that some of them had been released 
from their slavery by teaching what they 
could remember of his poems, and others, 
when straggling after the fight, been re¬ 
lieved with meat and drink for repeating 
some of his lyrics. Nor need this be any 
wonder, for it is told that a ship of Caunus 
fleeing into one of their harbors for protec¬ 
tion, pursued by pirates, was not received, 
but forced back, till one asked if they knew 
any of Euripides’s verses, and on their say¬ 
ing they did, they were admitted, and their 
ship brought into harbor. 

It is said that the Athenians would not 
believe their loss, in a great degree because 
of the person who first brought them news 
of it. For a certain stranger, it seems, 
coming to Pirams, and there sitting in a 
barber’s shop, began to talk of what had 
happened, as if the Athenians already knew 
ail that had passed; which the barber 
hearing, before he acquainted anybody else, 
ran as fast as he could up into the city, 
addressed himself to the Archons, and 
presently spread it about in tile public Place. 
On which, there being everywhere, as may 
be imagined, terror and consternation, the 
Archons summoned a general assembly, and 
there brought in the man and questioned 
him how lie came to know. And he, giving 
no satisfactory account, was taken for a 
spreader of false, intelligence and a disturber 
of the city, and was, therefore, fastened to 
the wheel and racked a long time, tiU other 
messengers arrived that related the whole 
disaster particularly. So hardly was Nicias 
believed to have suffered the calamity which' 
he had often predicted. 


CRASSUS. 


,, * Crasscs, whose father had borne 

me office of a censor, and received the honor 
ta triumph,was educated in a little house to- 
*'th his two brothers, who both mar- 
* i., ' r parents’ lifetime; they kept but 
e table amongst them ; all which, perhaps, 
a* not the least reason of liis own temper- 
1008 and moderation in diet. One of his 


brothers dying, he married his widow, by 
whom he had liis children ; neither was 
there in these respects any of the Romans 
who lived a more orderly life than he did, 
though later in life he was suspected to hare 
been too familiar with one of the vestal 
virgins, named Licinia, who was, nevertheless, 
acquitted, upon an impeachment brought 
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against her by one Plotinus. Licinia stood 
possessed of a beautiful property in the 
suburbs, which Crassus desiring to purchase 
at a low price, for this reason was frequent 
in his attentions to her, which gave occasion 
to the scandal, and his avarice, so to say, 
serving to clear him of the crime, he was 
acquitted. Hot did he leave the lady till he 
had got the estate. 

People were wont to say that the many 
.virtues of Crassus were darkened by the one 
vice of avarice, and indeed he seemed to have 
no other but that; for it being the most 
predominant, obscured others to which he 
was inclined. • The arguments in proof of 
his avarice were the vastness of his estate, 
and the manner of raising it; for whereas at 
first he was not worth above three hundred 
talents, yet, though in the course of his polit¬ 
ical life he dedicated the tenth of all he had 
to Hercules, and feasted the people, and 
gave to every citizen corn enough to serve 
him three months, upon casting up iiis ac¬ 
counts, before he went upon his Parthian ex¬ 
pedition, he found his possessions to amount 
to seven thousand one hundred talents; 
most of which, if we may scandal him with 
a truth, he got by fire and rapine, making 
his advantage*.-of the public calamities. 
For when SylKJeized the city, and exposed 
to sale the goons of those that lie had caused 
to be slain, accounting them booty and spoils, 
and, indeed, oalling them so too, and was 
desirous of making as many, and as eminent 
men as he ttould, partakers in the crime, 
Crassus nevaf was the man that refused to 
accept, or give money for them. Moreover 
observing how extremely subject the city was 
to fire, and falling down of houses, by reason 
of their height and their standing so near to¬ 
gether, he bought slaves that were builders 
and architects, and when he had collected 
these to the number of more than five hun¬ 
dred, he made it his practice to buy houses 
. that were on fire, and those in the neighbor¬ 
hood, which, in the immediate danger and 
uncertainty, the proprietors were willing to 
part with for little or nothing; so that the 
greatest part of Rome, at one time or other, 
came into his hands. Yet for all he had so 
many workmen, he never built any thing 
but his own house, and used to say that those 
that were addicted to building would undo 
themselves soon enough without the help of 
other enemies. And though he had many 
silver mines, and much valuable land, and 
laborers to work in it, yet all this was no¬ 
thing in comparison of his slaves, such a 
number and variety did he possess of excel¬ 
lent readers, amanuenses, silversmiths, stew¬ 
ards and table-waiters, whose instruction 
he always attended to himself, superintend¬ 
ing in person while they learned, and teach¬ 
ing them himself, accounting it the main 
duty of a master to look over the servants, 
that are, indeed, the living tools of house¬ 


keeping ; and m this, indeed, he was in tu 
right, in thinking, that is, as he „ S( , d 
say, that servants ought to look after an 
other things, and the master after them 
For economy, which in things inanimate ' 
but money-making, when exercised over men 
becomes policy. But it was surely a 
taken judgment, when he said no man „- as 
to be accounted rich that could not maintain 
an army at his own cost and charges, f or 
war, as Archidamus well observed, is’not 
fed at a fixed allowance, so that there is no 
saying what wealth suffices for it, and c<-r- 
tainly it was one very far removed from that 
of Marius ; for when he had distributed 
fourteen acres of land a man, and under¬ 
stood that some desired more, “ God for¬ 
bid,” said he, “that any Roman should 
think that too little which is enough to keep 
him alive and well.” 

Crassus, however, was very eager to be 
hospitable to strangers; he kept open house, 
and to his friends he would lend money 
without interest, but called it in precisely at 
tlie time ; so that his kindness was often 
thought worse than the paying the interest 
would have been. His entertainments were, 
for the most part, plain and citizenlike, the 
company general and popular ; good taste 
and kindness made them pleasanter than 
sumptuosity would have done. As for learn¬ 
ing, lie chiefly cared for rhetoric, and wliat 
would be serviceable with largo numbers; he 
became one of the best speakers at Rome, 
and by his pains and industry outdid the 
best natural orators. For there was no trial 
how mean and contemptible soever that he 
came to unprepared ; nay, several times he* 
undertook and concluded a cause, w hen I’oni- 
pey and Caesar and Cicero refused to stand 
up, upon which account particularly he pit 
the love of the people, who lookeif upon him 
as a diligent and careful man, ready to help 
and succor his fellow-citizens. Besides, the 
people were pleased with his courteous ami 
unpretending salutations and greetings, for 
he never met any citizen however huinhle 
and low, but he returned him his salute by 
name. He was looked upon as a man well- 
read in history, and pretty well versed \fi 
Aristotle’s philosophy, in which one Alexan¬ 
der instructed him, a man whose intercourse 
with Crassus gave a sufficient proof of his 
good-nature, and gentle disposition; for it 13 
hard to say, whether he was poorer w lien he 
entered into his service, or while he con¬ 
tinued in it; for being his only friend that 
Used to accompany bin when travelling, h 0 
used to receive from him a cloak for the 
journey, and when he came home had it de¬ 
manded from him again ; poor patient sub 
ferer, when even the philosophy he professed 
did not look upon poverty as a thing inn* 1 ' 
ferent. But of this hereafter. 

When Cinna and Marius got the power to 
their hands it was soon perceived that tbej 
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had not come back for any good they intend- And so Crassns perceiving it was a'piece of 
ed to their country, but to effect the ruin pleasantry and of good-will on the part of 
and utter destruction of the nobility. And Vibius, took them in and kept them there 
as many as they could lay their hands on with him as long as he stayed, and employed 
they slew, amongst whom were Crassus’s fa- them to give information to Vibius of what 
ther and brother; he himself, being very they wanted, and how they were. Fenestel- 
voung, for the moment escaped the danger ; la says he saw one of them, then very old, 
but understanding that he was every way and often heard her speak of the time and 
beset and hunted after by the tyrants, taking repeat the story with pleasure, 
with him three friends and ten servants, with After Crassus had lain concealed there 
all possible speed he fled into Spain, having eight months, on hearing that China was 
formerly been there and secured a great dead, he appeared abroad, and a great num- 
number of friends, while his father was prie- her of people flocking to him, out of whom 
tor of that country. But finding all people he selected a body of two thousand five hun- 
ju a consternation, and trembling at the cru- drod, he visited many cities, and, as some 
elty of Marius, as if he was already standing write, sacked Malaca, which he himself, how¬ 
ever them in person, he durst not discover ever, always denied, and contradicted all 
himself to anybody, but hid himself in a large who said so. Afterwards, getting together 
cave which was by the sea-shore, and belong- some ships, he passed into Africa, and 
ed to Vibius Pacianus, to whom he sent one joined with Metellus Pius, an eminent per- 
of his servants to sound him, his provisions, son that had raised a very considerable 
also, beginning to fail. Vibius was well force ; but upon some difference between 
pleased at his escape, and inquiring the place him and Metellus, ho stayed not long there, 
of his abode and the number of his coin- but went over to Sylla, by whom lie was very 
panions, he went not to him himself, but much esteemed. When Sylla passed over 
commanded his steward to provide every into Italy, lie was anxious’ to put all the 
day a good meal’s meat, and carry it and young men that were with him ill employ- 
leave it near such a rock, and so,return with- ment ; and as lie dispatched some one way, 
out taking any further notice or being in- and some another, Crassus, cm its falling to 
quisitive, promising him his liberty if lie did his share to raise men umigif the Marsians, 
as he commanded, and that he would kill demanded a guard, being to passthrough the 
him if he intermeddled. The cave is not far enemy’s country, upon which Sylla replied 
from the sea; a small and insignificant look- sharply, “ I give you for guard your father, 
ing opening in the cliffs conducts you ill ; your brother, your friends and kindred, 
when you are entered, a wonderfully high whose unjust and cruel murimr I am now 
roof spreads above you, and large chambers going to revenge ; ” and Crassus, being 
open out one beyond another, nor does it lack nettled, went his way, broke boldly through 
either water or light, for a very pleasant the enemy, collected a considerable force, 
and wholesome spring runs at the foot of the and in all Sylla’s wars acted with great zeal 
cliffs, and natural chinks, ill the most ad- and courage. And in these times and occa- 
vantageous place, let ill the light all day long; sions, they say, began the emulation and ri- 
and the thickness of the rock makes the air valrv for glory between him and i’ompey j 
within pure and clear, all the wet and mois- for though I’oinpev was the younger man, 
ture being carried off into the spring. and had the disadvantage to bo descended of 

W bile Crassus remained here, the steward a father that was riisesteemed by tile citizens, 
brought them what was necessary, but nov- and hated as much as ever man was, yet in 
er saw them, nor knew any thing of the mat- these actions he shone out, and was proved 
fiy, though they within saw, and expected so great, that Sylla always used, when he 
him at the customary times. Neither was came in. to stand up and uncover his head, 
their entertainment such as just to keep an honor which lie seldom showed to older 
them alive, but given them in abundance men and bis own equals, and always saluted 
and for their enjoyment ; for Pacianus re- him Imperulor. This fired and stung Cras- 
aolved to treathimwith all imaginable kind- sus, though, indeed, ho could not with any 
ness, and considering that he was a young fairness claim to be preferred; for he botn 
nian. thought jt well to gratify a little his wanted experience, and his two innate vices, 
jouthful inclinations ; for to give just what sordidness and avarice, tarnished all the lus¬ 
ts needful, seems rather to come from neces- tre of his actions. For when he had takbn 
fuv than from a hearty friendship. Once Tudertia, a town of the Umbrians, he con- 
,* ln 8 with him two female servants, he verted, it was said, all the spoils to his own 
i t * lem the place and bade them go use, for which he was complained of to Syl- 

n boldly,whom when Crassus and his friends la. But in the last and greatest battle be- 
7* w » they were afraid of being betrayed, and fore Rome itself, where Sylla was worsted, 
uemanded what they were, and what they some of his battalions giving ground, and 
in«hlr have ’ They, according as they were others being quite broken, Crassus got the 
_"™[ u ®tai’ answered, they came to wait victory on the right wing, which he comman- 
t* 00 their master who was hid in that cave, ded, and pursued the enemy till night, and 
25 
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then sent to Sylia to acquaMBM with his hundred and thirty talents. And in , 
success', and demand nrovisiMfor his sol- Rome being divided into three great interei 
diers. In the time, however, dSfiidproscrip- those of Pompey, Csesar, and Crassus (f 
tions and sequestrations, he wpis repute as for Cato, his fame was greater than Y* 
again, by making great purcbaMKor little power, and he.was rather admired than f f 
or nothing, and asking for gffflTts. Nay, lowed,) the sober and quiet part were f 
they say he proscribed one of the Bruttians Pompey, the restless and hotheaded followed 
without Sylla's order, only for'jhis own pro- Caesar’s ambition, but Crassus trimmed hT 
fit, and that, on discovering tiSsr, Sylia nev- tween them, making advantages of both 
er after trusted him in anyjphblie affairs, aud changed sides continually, Deing’neither 
As no man was more cunning than Crassus a trusty friend nor an implacable” enemy 
to ensnare others by flattery, no man lay and easily abandoned both his attachments 
more open to it, or swallowedit, more greed- and his animosities, as he found it for ],j s 
ily than himself. And this pit&cularly was advantage, so that in short spaces of time 
obse-ved of him, that thougta-.'he was the the same men and the same measures had 
most covetous man .in the world, yet he ha- him both as their supporter and as their on- 
bitually disliked and cried out against oth- ponent. He was much liked, but was feared 
era who were so. as much or even more. At any rate, when 

It troubled him to see Pompey so success- Sicinius, who was the greatest trouble]- of 
ful in all his undertakings ; that he had had the magistrates and ministers of his time, 
a triumph before he was capable to sit in was asked how it was he let Crassus alone' 
the senate, and that the people had surnamed “Oh,” said he “he, carries hay on his 
him Magniis, or the great. When somebody horns,” alluding to the custom of tying hay 
was saying Pompey the Great was coming, to the horns of a bull that used to butt, that 
he smiled, and asked him, “How big is people might keep out of his way. 
he? ” Despairing to equal him by feats of The insurrection of the gladiators and the 
arms, he betook himself to civil life, where devastation of Italy, commonly called the 
by doing kindnessess, pleading, lending mon- war of Spartacus, began upon this occasion, 
ey, by speaking and canvassing among the One Lentulus Batiates trained up a great 
people for those who had objects to obtain many gladiators in Capua, most of them 
from them, he gradually gained as great Gauls and Thracians, who, not for any fault 
honor and power as Pompey had from his by them committed, but simply through the 
many famous expeditions. And it was a cruelty of their master, were kept in confine- 
curious tiling in their rivalry, that Pompey’s ment for this object of fighting one with an- 
name and interest in the city was greatest other. Two hundred of these formed a plan 
when he was absent, for his renown in war, to escape, but their plot being discovered, 
but when present he was often less successful those of them who became aware of it in 
than Crassus, by reason of his supercilious- time to anticipate their master, being.. 
ness and haughty way of living, shunning seventy-eight, got out of a cook’s shop chop- 
crowds of people, and appearing rarely in the ping-knives and spits, and made their wav 
^f or uni, and assisting only some few, and through the city, and lighting by the way on 
that not readily; that his interests might be several wagons that were carrying gladiators’ 
the stronger when he came to use it for him- arms to another city, they seized upon them 
self. Whereas Crassus, being a friend al- and armed themselves. And seizing upon 
ways at hand, ready to be had and easy of a defensible place, they chose three captains, 
access, and always with his hands full of of whom Spartacus was chief, a Thracian of 
Other people’s business, with his freedom and one of the nomad tribes, and a man not only 
courtesy, got the better of Pompey’s formali- of high spirit and valiant, but in understand- 
ty. Iu point of dignity of person, eloquence ing, also, and in gentleness, superior to his 
of language, and attractiveness of counte- condition, and more of a Grecian than the pe» 
nance, they were pretty equally excellent, pie of his country usually are. When lie first 
But, however, this emulation never transport- came to be sold at Rome, they say a snake 
ed Crassus so far as to make him bear enmi- coiled itself upon his face as he lay asleep, 
ty, or any ill-will ; for though he was vexed and his wife, who at this latter time also ac- 
±o see Pompey aud Caesar preferred to him, companied him in his flight, his couiitrv-wo- 
ygt he never mingled any hostility or malice man, a kind of prophetess, and one of those 
with his jealousy ; though Caesar when he possessed with the bacchanal frenzy, declared 
was taken - captive by the corsairs in Asia, that it was a sign portending great ami for- 
cried out, “ O Crassus, how glad you will midable power to him with no happy event, 
be at the news of my captivity ! ” After- First, then, routing those that came out ot 
wards they lived together on friendly terms, Capua against them, and thus procuring * 
for when Caisar was going praetor into quantity of proper soldiers’ arms, they glado 
Spain, and his creditors, he being then iu threw away their own as barbarous and d>»‘ 
want of money, came upon him and seized honorable. Afterwards Clodius, the prffitoj' 
his equipage, Crassus then stood by him and took the command against them with a l***: 
relieved him, and was his security for eight of three thousand men from Rome, and »*■ 
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sieged them within a mountain, accessible Crassus (ffefMH of the war, and a great many 
only by one narrow and difficult passage, of the noSHpy went volunteers with him, 
which Clcdius kept guarded, encompassed on partly «fit|Sp friendship, and partly to get 
all other sides with steep and slippery preei- honor. JWitayed himself on the borders of 
pices. Upon the top, however, grew a great PicenmnJjaxpecting Spartacus would come 
many wild vines, and cutting down as many that wafl^nd sent his lieutenant, Mummius, 
of their boughs as they had need of, they with two legions, to wheel about and ob- 
twisted them into strong ladders long enough serve the wpemy’s motions, but upon no 
to reach from thence to the bottom, by which, account toe^age or skirmish. Jlut he, up- 
withoat any danger, they got down all but on the hrat Jpportunity, joined battle, and 
one, who stayed there to throw them down was routedJBLving a great many of his men 
their arms, and after this succeeded in saving slain, andajamat many only saving their lives 
himself. The Romans were ignorant of all with the loqpPf their arms. Crassus rebuked 
this, and, therefore, coming upon them in the Mummius.,0qpere 1 y, ami arming the soldiers 
rear, they assaulted them unawares and took again, he hattfe them find sureties for their 
their camp. Several, also, of the shepherds arms, thattSsy would part with them uo more, 
and herdsmen that were there, stout and nim- and five hundred that were the beginners of 
ble fellows, revolted over to them, to some of the flight, he divided into fifty tens, and one 
whom they gave complete arms, and made of each was to die by lot, thus reviving the 
use of others as scouts and light-armed sol- ancient Homan punishment of decimation, 
diers. Publius Varinus, the prmtor, was now where ignominy is added to the penalty of 
sent against them, whose lieutenant, Furius, death, with a variety of appalling and terri- 
with two thousand men, they fought and ble circumstances, presented before the eyes 
routed. Then Cossinius was sent with con- of the whole army, assembled as spectators, 
siderable forces, to give his assistance and When he had thus reclaimed his men, he led 
advice, and him Spartacus missed but very them against the enemy; but Spartacus re- 
little of capturing in person, as he was treated through Lucania toward the sea, 
bathing at Salinse; for he with great diHi- and in the straits meeting with some Cilician 
culty made his escape, while Spartacus pos- pirate ships, he had thoughts of attempting 
sessed himself of his baggage, and following Sicily, where, by landing two thousand men, 
the chase with a great slaughter, stormed his he hoped to new kindle the war of the slaves, 
camp and took it, where Cossinius himself which was but lately extinguished, and 
was slain. After many successful skirmishes seemed to need but a little fuel to set it 
with the prsetor himself, in one of which he burning again. Rut after the pirates lmd 
took his lictors and his own horse, he began struck a bargain with him, and received his 
to he great and terrible; but wisely consid- earnest, they deceived him and sailed away, 
(•ring that he was not to expect to match the lie thereupon retired again from the sea, 
force of the empire, be marched his army to- and established his army in the peninsula of 
wauls the Alps, intending, when lie had lthegium; there Crassus eaide upon him, and 
passed them, that every man should go to his considering the nature of the place, which of 
own home, some to Thrace, some to Caul, itself suggested the undertaking, he set to 
Rut they, grown confident in their numbers, work to build a wall across the isthmus; thus 
and puffed up with their success, would give keeping his soldiers at once from idleness, 
no obedience to him, but went about ami and bis foes from forage. This great and 
ravaged Italy; so that now the senate was difficult work he perfected in a space of 
not only moved at the indignity and base- time short beyond all expectation, making 
nyss, both of the enemy and of the insurrec- a ditch from one sea to the other, over tile 
tion, but, looking upon it as a matter of neck of land, three hundred furlongs long, 
alarm and of dangerous consequence, sent fifteen feet broad, and as much in depth, and 
out both the consuls to it, as to a great and above it built a wonderfully high ami strong 
difficult enterprise. The consul Gellius, wall. All which Spartacus at first slighted 
■ ailing suddenly upon a party of Germans, and despised, hut when provisions began to 
who through contenipt*and confidence had fail, ami on his proposing to pass further, 
straggled from Spartacus, cut them all to he found he was walled in, ami no more was 
pieces. But when Lentulus with a large army to be had in the peninsula, taking the opnor- 
A'-sieged Spartacus, he sailed out upon him, tunity of a snowy, stormy night, he filled uf> 
and, joining battle, defeated his chief officers, part of the ditch with earth and boughs of 
and captured all his baggage. As he made trees, and so passed the third part of his 
,/' T . ar< f the Alps, Cassius, who was praetor of army over. 

mat part of Gaul that lies about the Po, met Crassus was afraid lest he should march 
mu with ten thousand men, but being over- directly to Rome, "but was soon eased of that 
C *n battle, he had much ado to escape him- fear when he saw many of. his men break 

' v ‘th the loss of a great many of his men. out in a mutiny and quit him, and encamp 
When the senate understood this, they by themselves upon the Lucanian lake, 
displeased at the consuls, and ordering This lake they say cnanges at intervals of time, 
mem to meddle no farther, they appointed and is sometimes sweet, and sometimes so salt 
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that it cannot be drank. Crassus falling npon 
these beat them from the lake,‘but he could 
not pursue the slaughter, because of Spartacus 
suddenly coming up, and checking the flight. 
Now he began to repent that he had previously 
written to the senate to call Lucfillus out of 
Thrace, and Pompey out of Spain; so that he 
did all he could to finish the war before they 
came, knowing that the honor of the action 
would redound to him that' came to his 
assistance. Resolving, therefore, first to 
set upon those that had mutinied and en¬ 
camped apart, whom Caius Cannicius and 
Castus commanded, he sent six thousand men 
before to secure a little eminence, and to do 
it as p -ivately as possible, which that they 
might do, they covered their helmets, but 
being discovered by two women that were 
sacrificing for the enemy, they had been in 
great hazard, had not Crassus immediately ap¬ 
peared, and engaged in a battle which proved 
a most bloody one. Of twelve thousand 
three hundred whom he killed, two only were 
found wounded in their backs, the rest all 
having died standing in their ranks, and 
fighting bravely. Spartacus, after this dis¬ 
comfiture, retired to the mountains of Peteiia, 
but Quintins, one of Crassus’s officers, and 
Scrofa, the quiestor, pursued and overtook 
him. But when Spartacus rallied and faced 
them, they were utterly routed and fled, and 
had much ado to carry off their quaestor, who 
was wounded. This success, however, ruined 
Spartacus, because it encouraged the slaves, 
who now disdained any longer to avoid fight¬ 
ing, or to obey their officers, but as they 
were upon their inarch, they came to them 
with their swords in their hand, and com¬ 
pelled them to lead them back again through 
Lucania,’against the Romans, the very tiling 
which Crassus was eager for. For news was 
already brought that Pompey was at hand ; 
and people began to talk openly, that the 
honor of this war was reserved to him, who 
would come and at once oblige the enemy to 
fight and put an end to the war. Crassus, 
therefore, eager to fight a decisive battle, 
encamped very near the enemy, and began 
to make lines of circumvallation ; but the 
Blaves made a sally, and attacked the pioneers. 
As fresh supplies came in on either side, 
Spartacus, seeing there was no avoiding it, 
set all liis army in array, and when his horse 
was brought him, he drew out his sword and 
killed him, saying, if he got the day, he 
should have a great many better horses of 
the enemies, and if he lost it, he should have 
no need of this. And so making directly 
towards Crassus himself, through the midst 
of arms and wounds, he missed him, but 
slew two centurions that fell upon him to¬ 
gether. At last being deserted by those that 
were about him, he himself stood his ground, 
and, surrounded by the enemy, bravely 
defending himself, was cut in pieces. But 
though Crassus had good fortune, and not 


only did the part of a good general, y 
gallantly exposed his person, yet Pompey ] la i 
much of the credit of the action. For 1 
met with many of the fugitives! and s ] e ~ 
them, and wrote to the senate that Crassus 
indeed had vanquished the slaves in a |>itehed 
battle, but that he had put an end to the 
war. Pompey was honored with a magnifi¬ 
cent triumph for his conquest over Serturius 
and Spain, while Crassus could not himself 
so much as desire a triumph in its full f yrnit 
and indeed it was thought to look but meanly 
in him to accept of the lesser honor, called 
the ovation, for a servile war, and perform a 
procession on foot. The difference between 
this and the other, and the origin of the 
name, are explained in the life of Marcella* 
And Ponqiey being immediately invited to 
the consulship, Crassus, who had hop'd to 
be joined with him, did not scruple to request 
his assistance. Pompey most readily seized 
the opportunity, as he desired by all means 
to lay some obligation upon Crassus, ami 
zealously promoted his interest; and at last 
lie declared in one of his speeches to the 
people, that lie should be not less beholden 
to them for his colleague, than for the honor 
of liis own appointment. But once entered 
upon the employment, this amity' continued 
nothing; but differing almost in everything, 
disagreeing, quarrelling, and contending, 
they spent the time of their consulship, w ith¬ 
out effecting any measure of consequence, 
except that Crassus made a great sacrifice to 
Hercules, and feasted the people at ten Unite 
sand tallies, and measured them out corn lor 
three months. When their command was 
now ready to expire, and they were, as it , 
happened addressing the people, a Roman 
knight, one Onatius Aurelius, an ordinary 
private person, living in the country, mounted 
the hustings, and declared a vision he. had in 
liis sleep: “Jupiter,” said he, “appeared 
to me, and commanded me to tell you, that 
you should not suffer your consuls to lay 
down their charge before they are made 
friends.” When he had spoken, the people 
cried out that they should be reconcil' d. 
Pompey stood still and said nothing, but 
Crassus, firstoffering him his hand, said. " 1 
cannot think, my countrymen, that I do any 
tiling humiliating or unworthy of mys'dfi >; 

I make the first offers of accommodation and 
friendship with Pompey .whom you yourselves 
styled the Great, before he was of man s 
estate, and decreed him a triumph before 
he was capable of sitting in the senate. 

Tliis is what was memorable in Cras-us s 
consulship, but as for his censorship, tha 
was altogether idle and inactive, f" r he 
neither made a scrutiny of the senate, nor 
took a review of the horsemen, nor a census 
of the people, though he had as mild a >" al ' 
as could be desired for his colleague, Lutatid 
Catulus. It is said, indeed, that when Cr*“ u , 
intended a violent and unjust measure, w hid* 
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was the reducing Egypt to be tributary to 
Home, Cajulus strongly opposed it, and fall¬ 
ing out about it, they laid down their office 
, v consent. In the great conspiracy of 
Catiline, which was very near subverting the 
government, Crassus was not without some 
suspicion of being concerned, and one man 
Cline forward and declared him to be in the 
‘] 0 t; but nobody credited him. Yet Cicero, 
in one of his orations, clearly charges both 
Crassus and Ciesar with the guilt of it. 
though that speech was not published till 
they were both dead. But in his speech 
uinin his consulship, he declares that Crassus 
came to him by night, and brought a letter 
concerning Catiline, stating the details of 
the conspiracy. Crassus hated him ever 
after, but was hindered by his son from 
doing him any open injury; for Publius was 
a great lover of learning and eloquence, and 
a constant follower of Cicero, insomuch that 
he put himself into mourning when he was 
accused', and induced the other young men 
to do the same. And as last he reconciled 
him to hi.y father. 

Ciesar now returning from his command, 
and designing to get the consulship, and 
seeing that Crassus and Pompey were again 
at variance, was unwilling to disoblige one 
by making application to the, other, and 
despaired of success without the help of one 
of them; he therefore made it his business 
to reconcile them, making it appear that by 
weakening each other's influence, they were 
promoting the interest of the Ciceros, the 
Catuli, and the Catos, who would really be 
,of no account if they would join their inter¬ 
ests and their factions, and act together in 
public with one policy and one united power. 
And so reconciling them by his persuasions, 
out of the three parties he set up one irre- 
si-tible power, which utterly subverted the 
government both of senate and people. Not 
that he made either Pompey or Crassus 
great,>r than they were before, but by their 
un-ans made himself greatest of all; for by 
the help of the adherents of both, lie was at. 
onee gloriously declared consul, which office 
"hen he administered with credit, they de¬ 
creed him the command of an army, and 
allotted him Gaul for his province, and so 
l’laeed him as it were in the citadel, not 
dmhting but they should divide the rest at 
tC'-ir pleasure between themselves, when 
tie y had confirmed him in liis allotted cotn- 
i" oel. Pompey was actuated in all this by 
a, ‘ immoderate desire of ruling, hut Crassus, 
adding to his old disease of covetousness, a 
a* " passion after trophies and triumphs, 
I'm'nous of Ctesar’s exploits, not content to 
? "''math 'him in these points, though 
’'!* him in all others, could not be at rest, 

o it ended in an ignominious overthrow, 
i , a . Public calamity. When Caesar came 
m of Gaul to Lucca, a great many went 
•■her from Roma to meet him. Pompey 


and Crassus had various conferences with 
him in secret, in which they came to the 
resolution to proceed to still more decisive 
steps, and to get the whole management of 
affairs into their hands, Caesar to keep his 
army, and Pompev ami Crassus to obtain 
new ones and new provinces. To effect all 
which there was hut one way, the getting 
the consulate a second time, which they 
were to stand for, and Caesar to assist them 
by writing to his friends, and sending many 
of his soldiers to vote. 

But when they returned to Home, their 
design was presently suspected, and a report 
was soon spread that, this interview had 
been for no good. When Marcellinus and 
Doinitius asked Pompev in the senate if lie 
intended to stand for tile consulship, he an¬ 
swered, perhaps lie would, perhaps not; and 
being urged again, replied, he would ask it 
of tin' honest citizens, hut not of the dishon¬ 
est. Which answer appearing too haughty 
and arrogant, Crassus said, more modestly, 
that he would desire it if it might he for 
the advantage of tile public, otherwise he 
would decline it. Upon this some others 
took confidence ;l nd came forward as candi¬ 
dates, among them Doinitius. But when 
Pompey and Crassus now openly appeared 
for it, the rest were afraid and drew back; 
only Cato encouraged Doinitius. who was 
his friend and relation, to proceed, exciting 
him to persist, as though he was now de¬ 
fending the. public liberty, as these men, he 
said, did not. so much aim at the consulate, 
as at arbitrary government, and it was not 
a petition for' office, but a seizure of prov¬ 
inces and armies. Thus spi ke and thought 
Cato, and almost forcibly compelled Doini¬ 
tius to appear in tin- forum, where many 
sided with them, l-'or there was, indeed, 
much wonder and question among the peo¬ 
ple, “\y|,y should Pompey * and Crassus 
want another consulship? and why they two 
together, and not with some third person? 
We have a great many men not unworthy 
to he fellow-consuls with either the one or 
the other.” Poiripcy’s party, being appre¬ 
hensive of this, committed all manner of 
indecencies and violences, and amongst 
other things lay in wait for Doinitius, as he 
was coming thither before daybreak with 
his friends; his torch-bearer they killed, ami 
wounded several others, of whom Cato was, 
one. Anri these being beaten hack ami 
driven into a house., Pompev and Crassus 
were proclaimed consuls. Not, long after, 
they surrounded the house with armed men, 
thrust Cato out of the forum, killed some 
that made resistance, and decreed Ciesar his 
command for five years longer, and provinces 
for themselves, Syria, and both the Spains, 
which being divided by lots, Syria fell to 
Crassus, and the Spains to "Pompey. 

All were well pleased with the chance, for 
the people were desirous that Pompey should 
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not go far from the city, and he, being ex- though he was very old, was about building 
tremely fond of his wife, was very glad to a new city, Crassus scoffingly told him, 
continue there; but Crassus was so trail se “ Your majesty begins to build at the twelfth 
ported with his fortune, that it was manifest hour.” “ Neither do you,” said he, “ 0 
he thought he had never had such good luck eral, undertake your Parthian expedition 
befall him as now, so that he had much to very early.” For Crassus was then sixty 
do to contain himself before company and years old, and he seemed older than he was. 
strangers; but amongst hi3 private friends At his first coming, things went as he would 
he let fall many vain and childish words, have them, for he made a bridge over’Kuph- 
which were unworthy of his age, and con- rates without .much difficulty, and passed 
trary to his usual character, for he had been over his army in safety, and occupied many 
very little given to boasting hitherto. But cities of Mesopotamia, which yielded vol- 
then being strangely puffed up, and his head untarily. But a hundred of his. men were 
heated, he woulcf not limit his fortune with killed in one, in which Apollonius was ty- 
Parthia and Syria; but looking on the ac- tant; therefore, bringing his forces against 
tions of Luculius against' Tigranes and the it, he took it by storm, plundered the goods, 
exploits of Pompey against Mithridates as and sold the inhabitants. The Greeks call 
but child’s play, he proposed to himself in this city Zenodotia, upon the takingof which, 
his hopes to pass as far as Bactria and India, he permitted the army to salute him Impoia- 
and the utmost ocean. Not that he was tor, but this was very ill thought of, and it 
called upon by the decree which appointed looked as if he despaired a nobler achieve- 
him to his office to undertake any expedition ment, that he made so much of this little 
against the Parthians, but it was well known success. Putting garrisons of seven thousand 
that he was eager for it, and Ctcsar wrote to foot and one thousand horse in the new .con- 
him out of Gaul, commending his resolu- quests, he returned to take up his winter 
tion, and inciting him to the war. And quarters in Syria, where his son was to meet 
when Ateins, the tribune of the people, him coming from Cmsar out of Gaul, decora- 
designed to stop his journey, and many ted witli rewards for his valor, and bringing 
others murmured that one man should un- with him one thousand select horse, llm 
dertake a war against a people that had Crassus seemed to commit his first error, and 
done them no injury, and were at amity except, indeed, the whole expedition, his 
with them, he desired Pompey to stand by greatest ; for, whereas he ought to have gone 
him and accompany him out of the town, as forward and seized Babylon and Seleucia, 
he bad a great name amongst the common cities that were ever at enmity witli the 
people. And when several were ready pre- Parthians, he gave the enemy time to pro- 
pared to interfere and raise an outcry, Pom- vide against him. Besides, he spent his 
pey appeared with a pleasing countenance, time in Syria more like an usurer than a a 
and so mollified the people, that they let g^heral, not in taking an account of the arms. 
Crassus pass quietly. Ateius, however, met and in improving the skill and discipline ot 
him, and first by word of mouth warned his soldiers, but in computingthe revenue ol 
and conjured him not to proceed, and then the cities, wasting many days in weighing b) 
commanded his attendant officer to seize scale and balance the treasure that was m 
him and detain him; but the other tribunes the temple of Hierapolis, issuing requisitions 
not permitting it, the officer released Cras- for levies of soldiers upon particular towns 
sus. Ateius, therefore, running to the gate, and kingdoms, and then again withdrawing 
when Crassus was come thither, set down a them on payment of sums of money., 1 
chafing-dish with lighted fire in it, and burn- which he lost his credit and became despiseu. 
ing incense and pouring libations on it, Here, too, he met with the first ill-omen ro 
cursed him with dreadful imprecations, call- that goddess, whom some call Venus, oti- 
jng upon and naming several strange and ers Juno, others Nature, or the Cause i 
horrible deities. In the Roman belief there produces out of moisture the first prn“' • 
is so much virtue in these sacred and ancient pies and seeds of all things, and gives ma 
rites, that no man can escape the effects of kind their earliest knowledge of Jill mill■ 
.them, and that the utterer himself seldom good for them. For as they were going 
prospers; so that they are not often made use of the temple, young Crassus stumbled, 
of, and but upon a great occasion. And Ateius his father fell upon him. 
was blamed at the time for resortingto them, When he drew his army out of 
as the oity itself, in whose cause fle used quarters, ambassadors came to him iru 
themywcould be the first to feel the ill effects Ar3aces, with this short speech : If the an. 
«§. those curses and supernatural terrors. was sent by the people of Rome, he den 
■Qtassus arrived at Brundusium, and ced mortal war, but if, as he understoo 

though the sea was very rough, he had not the case, against the consent of his V 

'patience to wait, but went on board, and lost Crassus for his own private profit had m 

many of his ships. With the remnant of his ed his territory, then their king would 
army he marched rapidly through Galatia, more merciful, and taking pity upon . 

where meeting with king Deiotarus, who, bus’s dotage, would seudthose soldiers 
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who had been left not so truly to keep guard he encountered preternaturally violent thun- 
ou him as to beiiis prisoners. Crassus boast- der, and the lignfcning flashed in the faces of 
fully*told them he would return his answer the troops, and during the storm a hurricane 
at Seleucia, upon which Vagises, the eldest broke upon the bridge, and carried part of it 
of them, laughed and showed the palm of away; two thunderbolts fell upon the very 
his hand, saying, “ Hair will grow here be- place where the army was going to encamp; 
fore you will see Seleucia; ” so they returned and one of the general’s horses, magnificent- 
to their king, Hyrodes, telling him it was ly caparisoned, dragged away the groom into 
war. ^Several of the Romans that were in the river and was drowned. It is said, too, 
garrison in Mesopotamia with great hazard that when they went to take up the first 
made their escape, and brought word that standard, the eagle of itself turned its head 
the danger was worth consideration, urging backward ; and after he had passed over his 
their own eye-witness of the numbers of the army, as they were distributing provisions, 
enemy, ana the manner of their fighting, the first thing they gave w^s lentils and salt, 
when they assaulted their towns ; and, as which with the Romans are the food proper 
men’s manner is, made all seem greater than to funerals, and are offered to tin* dead. And 
really it was. By flight it was impossible to as Crassus was haranguing his soldiers, he 
escape them, and as impossible to overtake let fall a word which was thought very omin- 
them when they fled, and they had a new ous in the army ; for “ I am going,” lie said, 
and strange sort of darts, as swift as sight, to break down the bridge, that none of 
for they pierced whatever they met with, be- you may return ; ” and whereas he ought, 
fore you could see who threw ; their nicn-at- when he had perceived his blunder, to have 
arms were so provided that their weajons corrected himself, and explained his mean- 
would cut through any thing, and their armor ing, seeing the men alarmed at the expres* 
give way to nothing. All which when the sion, lie would not do it out of mere stub- 
soldiers heard, their hearts failed them ; bornness. And when at the last general 
for till now they thought there was no dif- sacrifice thejiriest gave him the entrails, they 
ference between the Parthians and the Ar- slipt out of his hand, and when lie saw the 
menians or Cappadocians, whom Lucullus standers-by concerned at it, lie laughed and 
grew weary with plundering, and had been said, “See what it is to he an old man ; but 
persuaded that the main difficulty of the war I shall hold my sword fast enough.” 
consisted only in the tediousness of the march So he marched Ids arm) along the river 
and the trouble of chasing men that durst with seven legions, little less than four 
not come to blows, so that the danger of a thousand horse, and as many light-armed 
battle was beyond tiieir expectation ; accord- soldiers, and the scouts returning declared 
i^gly, some of the officers advised Crassus to that not one man appeared, but that they 
p proceed no further at present, but reconsider saw the footing of a great many horses 
the whole enterprise, amongst whom in partic- which seemed to be retiring in flight, 
ular was Cassius, the quiestor. The sooth- whereupon Crassus conoidved great hopes, 
savers, also, told him privately the signs and the Romans began to despise the 
found in the sacrifices were continually ad- Parthians, as men that would not come to 
verse and unfavorable. But he paid no heed combat, hand to hand. But Cassius sj>oke 
to them, or to anybody who gave any other with him again, and advised him to refresh 
advice than to proceed. Nor did Artabazes, his army in some of the garrison towns, and 
king of Armenia, confirm him a little, who remain there till they could get some certain 
came to his aid with six thousand horse ; intelligence of the enemy, or at least to make 
^no, however, were said to be only the king’s toward Seleucia, and keep by the river, that 
lie-guard and suite, for he promised ten so they might have the convenience of hav- 
tnousand cuirassiers more, and thirty thou- ing provision constantly supplied by the 
8‘Uid foot, at his own charge. He urged boats, which might always accompany the 
v r ass us to invade Parthia by the way of Ar- army, and the river would secure them from 
jntmia, for not only would he be able there being environed, and, if they should fight, 

\ Hn p'\y his army with abundant provision, it might be upon equal terms. 

j j he would give him, but his passage While Crassus was still considering, and 
hill • more secure in the mountains and a a yet undetermined, there, came to the 
1 •% with which the whole country was camp an Arab chief named Ariamnes, a 
oered, making it almost impassable to dunning and wily fellow, who, of all the evil 
Part?'" ln w hich the main strength of the chancg^ which combined to lead them on to 
but I |5 n ? COns isted. Crassus returned him destruction, was the chief and the most 
tod f f° r h * 8 readiness to serve him, fatal* Some of Pompey’s old soldierS knew 

told P 8 P^ en ^ or °f his assistance, and him, and remembered him to have received 

M IIU k- e was resolved to pass through some kindnesses of Pompey, and to have been 
man where he had left a great looked upon as a friend to the Romans, but 

“rave Roman soldiers ; whereupon the he was now suborned by the king’s generals, 
k^enian went his way. As Crassus was and sent to Crassus to entice him if possible 
the army oVer the river at Zeugma, from the river and hills into the wide open 
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plain, where he might be surrounded. For they were not only spent with thirst, and 
the Parthians desired any thing, rather than the difficulty of the passage, but ’ W( 
to be obliged to meet the Romans face to dismayed with the uncomfortable prospect 
face. He, therefore, coming to Crassus, of not a bough, not a stream, not a hillock 
(and he had a persuasive tongue,) highly not a green herb, but in fact a sea of sand’ 
commended Pompey as his benefactor, and which encompassed the army with its waves’ 
admired the forces that Crassus had with They began to suspect some treachery, and 
him, but seemed to wonder why he delayed at the same time came messengers’ fr om 
and made preparations, as if he should not Artavasdes, that he was fiercely attacked by 
use his feet more than any arms, against men Hyrodes, who had invaded his country so 
that, taking with them their best goods and that now it was impossible for him to send 
chattels, had designed long ago to fly for any succors, and that he therefore advised 
refuge to the Scythians or Hyrcanians. Crassus to turn back, and with joint forces 
“ If you meant to fight, you should have to give Hyrodes battle, or at least that In, 
made all possible haste, before the king should march and encamp where horses 
should recover courage, and collect his could not easily come, and keep to the 
forces together; at present you see Surena mountains. Crassus, out of anger and 
and Sillaces opposed to you, to draw you off perverseness, wrote him no answer, but told 
in pursuit of them, while the king himself them, at present he was not at leisure to 
keeps out of the way.” But this was all a mind the Armenians, but he would call 
He, for Hyrodes had divided his army in upon them another time, and revenge him- 
two parts, with ope he in person wasted self upon Artavasdes for his treachery. 
Armenia, revenging himself upon Artavas- Cassius and his friends began again to colli¬ 
des, and sent Surena against the Romans, plain, but when they perceived that it 
not out of contempt, as some pretend, for merely displeased Crassus, they gave over, 
there is no likelihood that he should despise but privately railed at the barbarian, 
Crassus, one of the chiefest men of Rome, “ What evil genius, O thou worst of men, 
to go and fight witli Artavasdes, and invade brought thee to our camp, and with what 
Armenia; but much more probably he real- charms and potions hast thou bewitched 
ly apprehended the danger, and therefore Crassus, that he should march his army 
waited to see the event, intending that through a vast and deep desert, through 
Surena should first run the hazard of a ways which' are rattier fit for a captain of 
battle, and draw the enemy on. Nor was Arabian robbers, than for the general of a 
this Surena an ordinary person, but in Roman army?” But the barbarian, being 
wealth, family, and reputation, the second a wily fellow, very submissively exhorted 
man in the kingdom, and in courage and them, and encouraged them to sustain it a 
prowess the first, and for bodily stature and little further, and ran about the camp, and, 
beauty no man like him. Whenever he professing to cheer up the soldiers, asked 
travelled privately, he had one thousand them, jokingly, “ What, do you think you 
camels to carry his baggage, two hundred march through Campania, expecting every- 
chariots for his concubines, one thousand where to find springs, and shady trees, and 
completely armed men for his life-guards, baths, and inns of entertainment? Consider 
and a great many more light-armed; and he you now travel through the confines of Ara- 
had at least ten thousand horsemen alto- bia and Assyria.” Thus he managed them 
gether, of his servants and retinue. The like children, and before the cheat was dis¬ 
honor had long belonged to his family, that covered, he rode away; not but that Crassus 
at the king’s coronation he put the crown was aware of his going, but he hail per 
upon his head, and when this very king suaded him that he would go and contrive 
HyrSdes had been exiled, he brought him how to disorder the affairs of the enemy- 
in; it was he, also, that took the great city It is related that Crassus came abroad 
of Seleucia, was the first man that scaled that day not in his scarlet robe, which 
the walls, and with his own hand beat off Roman generals usually wear, but in » 
the defenders. And though at this time he black one, which, as soon as he perceived, 
was not above thirty years old, he had a he changed. And the standard-bearers 
great name for wisdom and sagacity, and, had much ado to take up their eagles. " Inch 

indeed, by these qualities chiefly, he over- seemed to be fixed to the place. Crassus 
threw Crassus, who first through his over- laughed at it, and hastened their inarch, 
weening confidence, and afterwardsweeause and compelled his infantry to keep pace with 
he wag cowed by his calamities, fell a ready his cavalry, till some few of the scouts 
victim to his subtlety. When Ariamnes returned and told them that their f*'l‘ l >* 
had thus worked upon him, he drew him were slain and they hardly escaped, tna 
from the river into vast plains, by a way the enemy was at hand in full force, an 
that at first was pleasant and easy, but resolved to give them battle. On this a 
afterwards very troublesome by reason of was in an uproar; Crassus was struck *' 
the depth of the sand; no tree, nor any amazement, and for hasto could scarcely P 
water, and no end of this to be seen i so that his army in good order.* First, as Cass 1 
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■vised, |i e opened their ranks and files that for his face was painted, and his hair parted 
they might take up as much space as cpuld after the fashion of the Medes, whereas the 
be to prevent their being surrounded, and other Parthians made a more terrible appear* 
distributed the horse upon the wings, but ance, with their shaggy hair gathered' in a 
afterwards changing his mind, he drew up mass upon their foreheads after the Scythian 
his army in a square, and made a front mode. Their first design was with their 
every ways each of which consisted of twelve lances to beat down and force back the first 
cohorts, to every one of which he allotted a ranks of the Homans, but when they per- 
troop of horse, that no part might be desti- ceived the depth of their battle, and that the 
tute of the assistance that the horse might soldiers firmly kept their ground, they made 
give, and that they might be ready to assist a retreat, and pretending to break their order 
everywhere, as need should require. Cas- and disperse, they encompassed the Homan 
sius 'commanded one of the wings, young square before they were aware of it. Cras- 
Crassus the other, and he himself was in sus commanded his light-armed soldiers to 
the middle. Thus they marched on till charge, but they had not gone far before they 
they came to a little river named Balissus, were received with such a shower of arrows 
a very inconsiderable one in itself, but very that they were glad to retire amongst the 
grateful to the soldiers, who had suffered so heavy-armed, with whom this was the first 
much by drouth and heat all along their occasion of disorder and terror, when they 
march. Most of the commanders were of perceived the strength and force of their 
the opinion that they ought to remain there darts, which pierced their arms, and passed 
that night, and to inform themselves as through every kind of covering, hard and 
much as possible of the number of the soft alike. The Parthians now placing tliem- 
enemies, and their order, and so march selves at distances began to shoot from all 
against them at break of day; but Crassus Hides, not aiming at any particular mark, 
was so carried away by the eagerness of his (for, indeed, the order of the Homans was so 
son, and the horsemen that were with him, close, that they could not miss if they would,) 
who desired and urged him to lead them on hut simply, scut their arrows with great force 
and engage, that he commanded those that out of strong bent bows, the strokes from 
had a mind to it to eat and drink as they which came with extreme violence. The 
stood in their ranks, and before they had ail position of the Homans was a very bad one 
well done, he led them on, not leisurely and from the first ; for if they k pt their ranks, 
with halts to take breath, as if he was they were wounded, and if they tried to 
going to battle, but kept on his pace as if he charge, they hurt the enemy none the more, 
had been in haste, till they saw the enemy, and themselves suffered none the less. Bor 
contrary to their expectation, neither ho the Parthians threw their darts as they fled, 
many nor so magnificently armed as the an art in which none hut the Scythians ex- 
fiiomaus expected. Bor Surena had hid his cel them, and it is, indeed, a cunning pruo* 
main force behind the first ranks, and tice, for while they thus light to make their 
ordered them to hide the glittering of their escape, they avoid the dishonor of a flight, 
armor with coats and skins. But when they However, the Homans had some comfort 
approached and the general gave, the sig- to think that when they had s]>eiit all their 
nal, immediately all the field rung with a arrows, they would either give over or come 
hideous noise and terrible clamor. Bor the to blows ; but when they presently umler- 
Parthians do not encourage themselves to stood that there were numerous camels load- 
war with cornets and trumpets, but with a ed with arrows, anil that when the first ranks 
kind of kettle-drum, which they strike all at had discharged those they hail, they wheeled 
once in various quarters. With these they off and took more, Crassus seeing no end of 
make a dead hollow noise like the bellowing it, was out of ail heart, and sent to his«on 
beasts, mixed with sounds resembling that he should endeavor to fall in upon them 
thunder, having, it would seem, very cor- before he was quite surrounded; for the cne- 
fectly observed, that of all our senses hear- my advanced most ujsm that quarter, and 
Jag most confounds and disorders us, and seemed to be trying to ride round and come 
•at the feelings excited through it most u pou the rear. Therefore the young man, 
quickly disturb, and mostentirely overpower taking with him thirteen hundred horse, one- 
-understanding. thousand of which he had from Ciusar, five 

* hen they had sufficiently terrified the hundred archers, and eight cohorts of the 
"nans with their noise, they threw off the full-arigpd soldiers that stood next him, led 
•'"ring of their armor, and shone like light- them up with design to charge tlie Parthians. 
PoT'l "a breastplates and helmets of Whether it was that they found themselves 

{Untied Margianian steel, and with their in a piece of marshy ground, as some think, 
•Sm-T* covered with brass and steel trappings, or els.; designing to entice young Crassus as 
j,i wasthe tallest and finest looking man far as they could from his father, they turned 
elf..,**- ■ but tbe delicacy of his looks and and began to fly; whereupon he crying out 
mu ? laac y of his dress did not promise so that they durst not stand, pursued them, and 
ecu manhood as he really was master of ; with him Censorinus and Megabaochus, both 
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famous, the latter for his eoutage and prow¬ 
ess, the other for being of a senator’s family, 
and an excellent orator, both intimates of 
Crassus, and of about the same age. The 
horse thus pushing on, the infantry stayed 
a little behind, being exalted with hopes and 
joy, for they supposed they had already con¬ 
quered, and now were only pursuing; till 
when they were gone too far, they perceived 
the deceit, for they that seemed to fly, now 
turned again, and a great many fresh ones 
came on. Upon this they made an halt, for 
they doubted not but now the enemy would 
attack them, because they were so few. But 
they merely placed their cuirassiers to face 
the Romans, and with the rest of their horse 
rode about scouringthe field, and thus stirring 
dp the sand, they raised such a dust that the 
Homans could neither see nor speak to one 
another, and being driven in upon one an¬ 
other in one close body, they were thus hit 
and killed, dying, not by a quick and easy 
death, but with miserable pains and convul¬ 
sions ; for writhing upon the darts in their 
bodies, they broke them in their wounds, and 
when they would by force pluck out the 
barbed points, they caught the nerves and 
veins, so that they tore and tortured them- 
Belves. Many of them died thus, and those 
that survived were disabled for any service, 
and when Publius exhorted them to charge 
the cuirassiers, they showed him their hands 
nailed to their shields, and their feet stuck 
to the ground, so that they could neither fly 
nor fight. He charged in himself boldly, 
however, with his horse, and came to close 
quarters with them, but was very unequal, 
whether as’ to the offensive or defensive part; 
for with his weak and little javelins, he 
struck against targets that were of tough raw 
hides and iron, whereas the lightly clad 
bodies of his Gaulish horsemen were exposed 
to the strong spears of the enemy. For upon 
these he mostly depended, and with them he 
wrought wonders ; for they would catch hold 
of the great spears, and close upon the enemy, 
and so pull them off from their horses, where 
they could scarce stir by reason of thh 
heaviness of their armor, and many of the 
Gauls quitting their own horses, would creep 
under those of the enemy, and stick them in 
the belly; which, growing unruly with the 
pain, trampled upon their riders and upon 
the enemies promiscuously. The Gauls were 
chiefly tormented by the heat and drouth, 
being not accustomed to either, and most of 
their horses were slain by being spurred on 
against the spears, so that they were forced 
to retire among the foot, bearing off Publius 
grievously wounded. Observing a sandy 
hillock not far off, they made to it, and ty¬ 
ing their horses to one'another, and placing 
them in the midst, and joining all their 
shields together before them, they thought 
they might make some defence against the 
barDarisUs. But it fell out quite contrary, 


for when they were drawn up in a plain th« 
froqt in some measure secured those 
were behind ; but when they were u|,on th 
hill, one beifig of necessity higher up than 
another, none were in shelter, but all aliko 
stood equally exposed, bewailing their in- 
glorious and useless fate. There were with 
Publius two Greeks that lived near there at 
Carrhse, Hieronymus and Nicomachqjj; these 
men urged him to retire with them and fly 
to Ichnse, a town not far from thence, and 
friendly to the Romans. “No,” said he 
“ there is no death so terrible, for tin* fear 
of which Publius would leave his friends 
that die upon his account; ” and bidding 
them to take care of themselves, he embraced 
them and sent them away, and, because he 
could not use his arm, for he was run through 
with a dart, he opened his side to his armor- 
bearer, and commanded him to run him 
through. It is said that Censorious fell 
in the same manner. Megabacchus slew 
himself, as did also the rest of best note. 
The Parthians coming upon tire rest with 
their lances, killed them fighting, nor were 
there above five hundred taken prisoners. 
Cutting off the head of Publius, they rode off 
directly towards Crassus. 

His condition was thus. When he had 
commanded his son to fall upon the enemy, 
and word was brought him that they fled 
and that there was a distant pursuit, and 
perceiving also that the enemy did not press 
upon him so hard as formerly, for they were 
mostly gone to fall upon Publius, lie. began 
to take heart a little ; and drawing his army 
towards some sloping ground, expected when 
his son would return from the pursuit. 
the messengers whom Publius sent to him, 
(as soon as he saw his danger,) the first were 
intercepted by the enemy, and slain ; the 
last hardly escaping, came and declared that 
Publius was lost, unless he had speedy suc¬ 
cors. Crassus was terribly distracted, not 
knowing what counsel to take, and indeed no 
longer capable of taking any; overpowered 
now by fear for the whole army, now' by de- 
sire to help his son. At last he resolved to 
move with his forces. Just upon this, up 
came the enemy with their shouts and noise* 
more terrible than before, their drums sound¬ 
ing again in the ears of the Romans. ww> 
now feared a fresh engagement. And they 
who brought Publius’s head upon the F°"' 
of a spear, riding up near enough >h“ l ' 
could be- known, scoffingly inquired where, 
were his parents, and what family he was > 
for it was impossible that so brave and gab* 
a warrior should be the son of so - pi'. 
coward as Crassus. This sight above a * 1 
rest dismayed *the Romans, for it did 
incite them to anger as it might have do - 
but to horror and trembling, though 1 ■ 
say Crassus outdid himself in this 'J 

for he passed, through the ranks and crie 
to them, “ This, 0 my countrymen, u 1 
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own peculiar loss, but the fortune and the 
riory of Rome is safe and untainted so long as 
-on are safe. But if any one be concerned 
r my loss of the best of sons, let hi m show it 
in revenging him upon the enemy. Take away 
their joy, revenge their cruelty, nor be dis¬ 
mayed at what is past; for whoever tries for 
mat objects must suffer something. Neither 
did Ludillus overthrow Tigranes without 
bloodshed, nor Scipio Antiochus ; our ances¬ 
tors lost one thousand ships about Sicily, and 
how many generals and captains in Italy? no 
one of which losses hindered them from over¬ 
throwing their conquerors ; for the State of 
Rome did not arrive to this height by for¬ 
tune, but by perseverance and virtue in con¬ 
fronting danger.” 

While Crassus thus spoke exhorting them, 
he saw but few that gave much heed to him, 
and when he ordered them to shout for 
battle, he could no longer mistake the de¬ 
spondency of his army, which made but a 
faint and unsteady noise, while the shout 
of the enemy was clear and bold. And when 
they came to the business, the Parthian ser¬ 
vants and dependents riding about shot their 
arrows, and the horsemen in the foremost 
ranks with their spears drove the Romans 
close together, except those who rushed upon 
them for fear of being killed by their ar¬ 
rows. Neither did these do much execution, 
being quickly despatched ; for the strong 
thick spear made large and mortal wounds, 
and often run through two men at once. 
As they were thus fighting, the night com¬ 
ing on parted them, the Parthians boasting 
that they would indulge Crassus with one 
night to mourn his son, unless upon better 
consideration he would rather go to Arsaces, 
than be carried to him. These, therefore, 
took up their quarters near them, being 
flushed with their victory. But the Romans 
had a sad nigl\t of it; for neither taking care 
for the burial of their dead, nor the cure of 
the wounded, nor the groans of the expiring, 
every one bewailed his own fate. For there 
'vas no means of escaping, whether they 
should stay for the light, or venture to re¬ 
treat into the vast desert in the dark. And 
♦ ° W li wounded men gave them new 

trouble, since to take them with them would 
retard their flight, and if they should leave 
nem, they might serve as guides to the 
n“my by their cries. However, they were 
1 desirous to see and hear Crassus, though 
sensible that he was the cause of 
their mischief. But he wrapped his cloak 
und him, and hid himself, where he lay 
. ®*ample, to ordinary minds, of the ca- 
^ or * une i but to the wise, of inconsider- 
, n ambition; who, not content to be 

• ° r «o many millions of men, being 
*™°> *»teemed himself as the low- 
ant. TV, came Octavius, his lieuten- 
uTy ^ ,< *_®*sshw» to comfort him, but he be- 
*“« “together past helping, they themselves 
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called together the centurions and tribunes, 
and agreeing that the best way was to fly, 
they-ordered the army out, without souud of 
trumpet, and at first with silence. But be¬ 
fore long, when the disabled men found they 
were left behind, strange confusion and dis¬ 
order, with an outcry and lamentation, seized 
the camp, and a trembling and dread pres¬ 
ently fell upon them, as if the enemy were 
at their heels. By which means, now and 
then turning out of their way, now and then 
standing to their ranks, sometimes taking up 
the wounded that followed, sometimes laying 
them down, they wasted the time, except 
three hundred horse, whom Egnatius brought 
safe to CarrhiO about midnight; where call¬ 
ing, in the Roman tongue, to the watch, as 
soon as they heard him, he hade them te.ll 
Coponius, the governor, that Crassus had 
fought a very great battle with the Parthians; 
and having said but this, and not so much as 
telling his name, he rode away at full speed 
to Zeugma. And by this means he saved 
himself and his men, but lost his reputatiou 
by deserting his general. However, his 
message to Coponius was for the advantage 
of Crassus ; for he, suspecting by this hasty 
and confused delivery of the message that 
all was not well, immediately ordered the 
garrison to bfe in arms, and as soon os he 
understood that Crassus was upon the way 
towards him, ho went out to meet him, and 
received him with his army into the town. 

The Parthians, although they’ perceived 
their dislodgement in the night, yet did not 
pursue them, hut as soon as it was day, they 
came upon those that were left in the camp, 
and put no less than four thousand to the 
sword, and with their light horse picked up 
a great many stragglers. Varguutinus, the 
lieutenant, while it was yet dark, had bro¬ 
ken off from the main body with four co¬ 
horts which had strayed out of the way ; and 
the Parthians encompassing these on a small 
hill, slew every mail of them excepting 
twenty, who with their drawn swords forced 
their way through the thickest, and they 
admiring their courage, opened their ranks 
to the right and left, and let them pass with¬ 
out molestat'on to Carrhse. 

Soon after a false report was brought to 
Surena, that Crassus, with his principal offi¬ 
cers, had escaped, and that those who were 
got into Carrhm were but a confused rout of 
insignificant people, not worth further pur- . 
Buit. Supposing, therefore, that he hadflost 
the very crown and glory of his victory, £nd 
yet bqjng uncertain whether it were so Of 
not, and anxious to ascertain the fact, that 
so he should either stay and besiege Carrhas 
or follow Crassus, he sent one of his inter- 

E refers to the walls, commanding him in 
atm to call for Crassus or Cassius, for that 
the general, Surena, desired a conference.' 
As soon as Crassus heard this, he embraced 
the proposal, and soon after there came-up 
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a band of Arabians, who very well knew the 
faces of Crassus and Cassius, as having been 
frequently in the Roman camp before the 
battle. They having espied Cassius from 
the wall, told him that Surena desired a 
peace, and would give them safe convoy, if 
they would make a treaty with the king his 
master, and withdraw all their troops out of 
Mesopotamia; and this he thought most ad¬ 
visable for them both, before things came to 
the last extremity ; Cassius, embracing the 
proposal, desired that a time and place 
might be appointed where Crassus and Su¬ 
rena might have an interview. The Ara¬ 
bian^ having charged themselves with the 
message, went back to Surena, who was not 
a little rejoiced that Crassus was there to be 
besieged. 

Next day, therefore, he came up with his 
army, insulting over the Romans, and haugh¬ 
tily demanded of them Crassus and Cassius 
bound, if they expected any mercy. The 
Romans, seeing themselves deluded and 
mocked, were much troubled at it, but ad¬ 
vising Crassus to lay aside his distant and 
empty hopes of aid from the Armenians, re¬ 
solved to fly for it; and this design ought to 
have been kept private, till they were upon 
their way, and not have been told to any of 
the people of Carrhse. But Crassus let this 
also be known to Andromachus, the most 
faithless of men, nay he was so infatuated 
as to choose him for his guide. The I’ar- 
thians then, to be sure, had punctual intelli¬ 
gence of all that passed ; but it being con¬ 
trary to their usage, and also difficult for 
them to fight by night, and Crassus having 
chosen that time to set out, Andromachus, 
lest he should get the start too far of his 
pursuers, led him hither and thither, and at 
last conveyed him into the midst of moras¬ 
ses and places full of ditches, so that the 
Romans had a troublesome and perplexing 
journey of it, and some there were who, 
supposing by these windings and turnings 
of Adromachus that no good was intended, 
resolved to follow him no further. And at 
last Cassius himself returned to Carrhaj, and 
his guides, the Arabians, advising him to 
tarry there till the moon was got out of Scor¬ 
pio, he told them that he was most afraid of 
Sagittarius, and so with five hundred horse 
went off to Syria. Others there were, who 
having got honest guides, took their way by 
the mountains called Sinnaca, and got into 
places of security by daybreak ; these were 
five.thousand under the command of Octa¬ 
vius, a very gallant man. But Crassus fared 
worse; day overtook him still deceived by 
Andromachus, and entangled in the fens and 
the difficult country. There were with him 
four cohorts of legionary soldiers, a very few 
horsemen, and five lictors, with whom hav¬ 
ing with great difficulty got into the way, 
and not beingka mile and a half from Octa- 
viuS, instead of going to join him, although 


the enemy were already upon him, he retreat 
ed to another hill, neither so defensible nor 
impassable for the horse, but lying under the 
hills at Sinnaca, and continued so as to join 
them in a long ridge through the pl a j n 
Octavius could see in what danger the g,. n ! 
eral was, and himself, at first but slenderly 
followed, hurried to the rescue. Soon after 
the rest, upbraiding one another with base! 
ness in forsaking their officers, marched 
down, and falling upon the Partliians. drove 
them from the hill, and compassing Crassus 
about, and fencing him with their shields, 
declared proudly, that no arrow in Parthia 
should ever touch their general, so long as 
there was a man of them left alive to protect 
him. 

Surena, therefore, perceiving his soldiers 
less inclined to expose themselves, and 
knowing that if the Romans should prolong 
the battle till night, they might then gain 
the mountains and be out of his reach, be. 
took himself to his usual craft. Some of 
the prisoners were set free, who had, as it 
was contrived, been in hearing, while some 
of the barbarians spoke a set purpose in the 
camp to tlie effect that the king did not de¬ 
sign, the war to be pursued to extremity 
against the Romans, but rather desired, by 
his gentle treatment of Crassus, to make a 
step towards reconciliation. And the bar¬ 
barians desisted from fighting, and Surena 
himself, with his chief officers, riding gently 
to the hill, unbent his bow and held out his 
hand, inviting Crassus to an agreement, and 
saying that it was beside the king’s inten¬ 
tions, that they had thus had experience of, 
the courage and the strength of his soldiers; 
that now he desired no other contention but 
that of kindness and friendship, by making 
a truce, and permitting them to go away in 
safety. These words of Surena the rest re¬ 
ceived joyfully, and were eager to accept the 
offer ; but Crassus, who had had sufficient 
experience of their perfidiousness, and "'as 
unable to see any reason for the sudden 
change, would give no ear to them, and only 
took time to consider. But the soldiers 
cried out and advised him to treat, and then 
went on to upbraid and affront him, saying 
that it was very unreasonable that he should 
bring them to fight with such men armed, 
whom himself, without their arms, durst not 
look in the face. He tried first to prevail 
with them by entreaties, and told them that 
if they wbuld have patience till evening, 
they might get into the mountains and 
passes, inacoessible for horse, and be out of 
danger, and withal he pointed out the 
with his hand, entreating them not to aban¬ 
don their preservation, now close before 
them. But when they mutinied and ola.- o-o 
their targets in a threatening manner, he "’** 
overpowered and forced to go, and only turn¬ 
ing about at parting, said, “ You, Octa - hn 
and Petronius, and the rest of the officer* 
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«rho present, see the necessity of going 
which I he under, and cannot but be sensi- 
• 0 j the indignities and violence offered to 
me Tell all men when you have escaped, 
that Crassus perished rather by the subtalty 
of his enemies, than by the disobedience of 
his countrymen.” 

Octavius, however, would not ?tav there, 
but with Petronius went down from the hill ; 
as for the lictors, Crassus bade them be 
eone The first that met him were two 
half-blood Greeks, who, leaping from their 
horses made a profound reverence to Cras¬ 
sus and desired him, in Greek, to send 
some before him, who might see that Surena 
himself was coming towards them, his ret¬ 
inue disarmed, and not having so much as 
their wearing swords along with them. But 
Crassus answered, that if he had the least 
concern for his life, he would never have 
intrusted himself in their hands, but sent 
two brothers of the name of Roscius, to 
inquire on what terms, and in what numbers 
they should meet. These Surena ordered 
immediately to be seized, and himself with 
his principal officers camo up on horseback, 
and greeting him, said, “ How is this, then? 
A Roman commander is on foot, whilst I 
and my train are mounted.” But Crassus 
replied', tHat there was no error committed 
on either side, for they both met according 
to the custom of their own country. Surena 
told him that from that time there was a 
| league between the king his master and the 
Romans, but that Crassus must go with 
him to the river to sign it, “ for you Ro¬ 
mans,” said he, “ have not good memories 
for conditions,” and so saying, reached out 
Ins hand to him. Crassus, therefore, gave 
order that one of his horses should be 
brought; but Surena told him there was no 
need, “the king, my master, presents you 
with this; ” and immediately a horse with a 
golden bit was brought up to him, and him¬ 
self was forcibly put into tip; saddle by the 
grooms, who ran by the side and struck the 
horse to make the more haste. But Octavi¬ 
us running up, got hold of the bridle, and 
soon after one of the officers, Petronius, and 
the rest of the company came up, striving 
to stop the horse, and pu'ling back those 
*ho on both sides of him forced Crassus 
‘orward. Thus from pulling and thrusting 
°ne another, they canve to a tumult, and 
*°on after to blows. Octavius, drawing his 
•word, killed a groom of one of the barbari- 
an fi one of them, getting behind Octa- 
killed him. Petronius was not armed, 
ut being struck on the breastplate, fell 
_, ow n from his horse, though without hurt, 
j/asxos was killed by a Parthian, called 
'nasathres; others say, by a different man, 

! “>»t PomaxathreS only cut off his head 
“a right hand after he had fallen. But this 
rJTj***™ rather than certain knowledge, 
those that were by had pot leisure to 
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observe particulars, and were either killed 
fighting about Crassus, or ran off at once 
to get to their comrades on the hill. But 
the Parthians coming up to them, and say¬ 
ing that Crassus had tlie punishment he 
justly deserved, and that Surena bade the 
rest come down from the hill without fear, 
some of them came down and surrendered 
themselves, others were scattered up and 
down in thg night, a very few of whom got 
safe home, and others the Arabians, beating 
through the country, hunted down and put 
to death. It is generally said, that in all 
twenty thousand men were slain, and ten 
thousand taken prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand of Crassus 
to Hyrodes, the king, into Armenia, but 
himself by his messengers scattering a re¬ 
port that he was bringing Crassus alive to 
Seleucia, made a ridiculous procession, which 
by way of scorn, he called a triumph. For 
one Caius Paccianus, who of all the prison¬ 
ers was most like Crassus, being nut into a 
woman’s dress of the fashion of the barbar¬ 
ians, and instructed to answer to the title of 
Crassus and Iinperator, was brought sitting 
upon his horse, while before him went a 
parcel of trumpeters and lictors upon camels. 
Purses were hung at the end of the bundles 
of rods, and the heads of the slain fresh 
bleeding at the end of their axes. After 
them followed the Seleucian singing women, 
repeating scurrilous and abusive songs upon 
tin 1 effeminacy and cowardliness of Crassus. 
This show was seen by everybody; lmt Sur¬ 
ena, calling together tlie senate of Seleucia, 
laid before them certain wanton books, of 
the writings of Aristides, his Milcfeiaca; 
neither, indeed, was this any forgery, for 
they had been found among the baggage of 
Rustius, and were a good subject to supply 
Surena with insulting remarks upon the 
Romans, who were not able even in tho 
time of war to forget such writings and 
practices. But the people of Seleucia had 
reason to commend the wisdom of .'Ksop's 
fable of the wallet, seeing their general Sur¬ 
ena carrying a bag full of loose Milesian 
stories before him, but keeping behind him 
a whole Parthian Sybaris in his many wag¬ 
ons full of concubines; like the vipers and 
asps people talk of, all the foremost and 
more visible parts fierce and terrible with 
spears and arrows and horsemen, but the 
rear terminating in loose women and cast¬ 
anets, music of the lute, and midnight rev- 
ellings. Rustius, indeed, is not to be ex¬ 
cused, but the Parthians had forgot, when 
they mocked at the Milesian stories, that 
many of the royal line of their Arsacidss 
had been bom of Milesian and Ionian mis¬ 
tresses. 

Whilst these things were doing, Hyrodes 
had struck up a peace with the king of 
Armenia, and made a match between his, 
son Pacorus and the king of Arthenia’s sis* 
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ter. Their feastings and entertainments in 
consequence were very sumptuous, and vari¬ 
ous Grecian compositions, suitable to the 
occasion, were recited before them. For 
Hyrodes was not ignorant of the Greek 
language and literature, and Artavasdes was 
so expert in it, that he wrote tragedies and 
orations and histories, some of which are 
still extant. When the head of Crassus 
was brought to the door, the tables were 
just taken away, and one Jason, a tragic 
actor, of the town of Tralles, was singing 
the scene in the Bacch* of Euripides con¬ 
cerning Agave. He was receiving much 
applause, when Sillaces coming to the room, 
and having made obeisance to the king, 
threw down the head of Crassus into the 
midst of the company. The Parthians re¬ 
ceiving it with joy and acclamations, Silla¬ 
ces, by the king’s command, was made to 
sit down, while Jason handed over the cos¬ 
tume of Pentheus to one of the dancers in 
the chorus, and taking up the head of Cras¬ 
sus, and acting the part of a bacchante in 
her frenzy, in a rapturous impassioned man¬ 
ner, sang the lyric passages, 

We’ve hunted down a mighty chase to-day, 

And from the mountain bring the noble prey; 


to the great delight of all the company • 1, , 
when the verses of the dialogue followed ' 

What happy hand the glorious victim dew? 

I claim that honor to yi# courage due; 

Pomaxathres, who happened to be there at 
the supper, started up and would have got 
the head into his own hands, “for it j s , nv 
due,” said he, “ and no man’s else.” The 
king was greatly pleased, and gave presents 
according to the custom of the Parthians’ 
to them, and to Jason, the actor, a talent’ 
Such was the burlesque that was played' 
they tell us, as the afterpiece to the tragedy 
of Crassus’s expedition. But divine justice 
failed not to punish both Hyrodes, for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury; for 
Surena not long after was put to death by 
Hyrodes, out of mere envy to his glory; and 
Hyrodes himself, having lost his son Vacor- 
us, who was beaten in a battle with the 
Romans, falling into a disease which turned 
to a dropsy, had aconite given him by hr„ 
second son, Phraates; but the poison work-' 
itig only upon the disease, and carrying 
away the dropsical matter with itself, the 
king began suddenly to recover, s<> that 
Phraates at length was forced to take the 
shortest course, and strangled him. 


COMPARISON OP CRASSUS WITH NICIAS. 


In the comparison of these two, first, if 
we compare the estate of Nicias with that 
of Ctassns, we must acknowledge Nicias’s 
to have been more honestly got. In itself, 
indeed, one cannot much approve of gaining 
riches by working mines, the greatest part 
of which is done by malefactors and barba¬ 
rians, some of them, too, bound, and perish¬ 
ing in those close and unwholesome places. 
But if we compare this with the sequestra¬ 
tions of Sylla, and the contracts for houses 
ruined by fire, we shall then think Nicias 
came very honestly by his money. For 
Crassus publicly and avowedly made use of 
these arts, as other men do of husbandry, 
and putting out money to interest; while as 
for other matters which he used to deny, 
when taxed with them, as, namely, selling 
his voice in the senate for gain’s sake, and 
injuring allies, and courting women, and 
conniving at criminals, these are things 
which Nicias was never so much as falsely 
, accused of; nay, he was rather laughed at 
for giving money to those who made a trade 
of impeachments, merely out of timorous¬ 
ness, a course, indeed, that would by no 
means become Pericles and Aristides, but 
necessary for him who by nature was want¬ 
ing in assurance, even as Lycurgus, the 
■ orator, frankly acknowledged to the people; 
•for when he was accused for buying off an 


evidence, he said that he was very much 
pleased that having administered their af¬ 
fairs for so long a time, he was at last ac¬ 
cused, rather for giving, than receiving* 
Again, Nicias, in his expenses, was of a 
more public spirit than Crassus, priding 
himself much on the dedication of gifts in 
temples, on presiding at gymnastic games, 
and furnishing choruses for the plays, and 
adorning processions, while the expenses of 
Crassus, in feasting and afterwards provid¬ 
ing food for so many myriads of people, 
were much greater than all that Nicias pos¬ 
sessed as well as spent, put together. So 
that one might wonder at any one’s failing 
to see that vice is a certain inconsistency 
and incongruity of habit, after such an ex¬ 
ample of money dishonorably obtained, and 
wastefully lavished *way. 

Let so much be said of their estates; as 
for their management of ^public affairs, 1 
see not that any dishonesty, injustice, or 
arbitrary action can be objected to Ninas, 
who was rather the victim of Alcibiades s 
tricks, and was always careful and scripts 
lous in his dealings with the people, ha 
Crassus is very generally blamed for m 
changeablenesa in his friendships and en¬ 
mities, for his unfaithfulness, and his roe*® 
and underhand proceedings; since he tin- 
self could not deny that to compass the <»“ 
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sulship, h 

upon Don 


he hired men to lay violent hands 
upon Domitius and Cato. Then at the as¬ 
sembly held for assigning the provinces, 
many were wounded and four actually 
killed, and he himself, which I had omitted 
in the narrative of his life, struck with his 
fist one Lucius Analius, a senator, for con¬ 
tradicting him, so that he left the place 
bleeding. But as Crassus was to be blamed 
for his violent and arbitrary courses, so is 
JJicias no less to be blamed for his timor¬ 
ousness and meanness of spirit, which made 
him submit and give in.to the basest peo¬ 
ple, whereas in this respect Crassus showed 
himself lofty-spirited and magnanimous, 
who having to do not with such as Cleon or 
Hvperbolus, but with the splendid acts of 
Ciesar and the three triumphs of Pompev, 
would not stoop, but bravely bore up against 
their joint interests, and in obtaining the 
office of censor, surpassed even Pompey him¬ 
self. For a statesman ought not to regard 
how invidious the thing is, but how, noble, 


and by his greatness to overpower envy; 
hut if lie will be always aiming at security 
and quiet, and dread Alcibiades upon the 
hustings, and the Lacedaemonians at 1‘ylos, 
and Perdiccas in Thrace, there is room and 


opportunity enough for retirement, and he 
may sit out of the noise of business, and 
weave himself, as one of the sophists says, 
his triumphal garland of inactivity. His 
desire of peace, indeed, and of finishing the 
war, was a divine and truly Grecian ambi¬ 
tion, nor in this r, spect would Crassus de¬ 
serve to be compared to him, though he had 
enlarged the Homan empire to tho Caspian 
4Sea or the Indian Ocean. 

In a State where there is a sense of virtue, 
a jsiwerful man ought not to give way to 
the ill-affected, or expose the government to 
those that are incapable of it, nor suffer 
high trusts to be committed to those who 
want common honesty. Yet N'icias, by bis 
connivance, raised Cleon, a fellow remark¬ 
able for nothing but his loud voice and 
brazen face, to the command of an army. 
Indeed, I do not commend Crassus, who in 
the war with Spartacus was more forward 
to fight than became a discreet general, 
though he was urged info it by a point of 
, n ? r .’ I® 8 * Pompey by his coming should 
. him of the glory of the action, as Mum- 
tmus did Metellus at the taking of Corinth, 
uit Nicias’s proceedings are inexcusable, 
or he did not yield up a mere opportunity 
“‘ getting honor and advantage to his com- 
w “ut believing that the expedition 

outd be very hazardous, was thankful to 
»**i.P are °* himself, add left the Common- 
ealth to shift for itself. And when as 
nemistocles, lest a mean and incapable fel- 
w should ruin the State by holding com- 
smf In Persian war, bought him off, 
Cato, in a most dangerous and critical 
junctor*) stood for the tribuneship for 


the sake of his country, Nicias, reserving 
himself for trifling expeditions against 
Minoa and Cythera, and the miserable Me- 
lians, if there be occasion to come to blows 
with the Lacedaemonians, slips off his gen¬ 
eral’s cloak and hands over to the unskilful- 
ness and rashness of Cleon, .fleet, men, and 
arms, and tho whole command, where the 
utmost fiossible skill was called for. Such 
conduct, I say, is not to be thought so much 
carelessness of his own fame, as of the in¬ 
terest and preservation of his country. By 
this means it came to pass he was compelled 
to the Sicilian war, men generally believing 
that he was not so much honestly convinced 
of the difficulty of the enterprise, as ready 
out of mere love of ease and cowardice to 
lose the city the conquest of Sicily. But yet 
it is a great sign of his integrity, that though 
hi* was always averse from war, and unwill¬ 
ing to command, yet they always continued 
to appoint him as the best experienced and 
ablest general they bad. On the other hand 
Crassus, though always ambitious of com¬ 
mand, never attained to it, except by mere 
necessity in the servile war, l’ompey and 
Metellus and tho two brothers Luculltis 
being absent, although at that time lie was 
at his highest pitch of interest and reputa¬ 
tion. Kven those who thought most of him 
seem to have thought him, as the comic poet 
says :— 

A brave man anywhere but in tho field. 
There was no help, however, for the Homans, 
against His passion for command and for 
distinction. The Athenians sent out Nicias 
against his will to the war, and Crassus led 
out the Homans against* theirs ; Crassus 
brought misfortune on Koine, as Athens 
brought it on Nicias. 

.Still this is rather ground for praising 
Nicias, than for finding fault with Crassus. 
His experience and sound judgment as a 
general saved him from being carried away 
bv the delusive hopes of his fellow-citizens, 
aiul made him refuse to entertain any pros¬ 
pect of conquering Sicily. Crassus, on the 
other hand, mistook, in entering on a Par- 
thian war as an easy matter. He was eager, 
.while Ca.-sar was subduing the west, Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, to advance for his 
part to the east and the Indian Sea, by the 
conquest of Asia, to complete the incursions 
of Poinpey and the attempts of Lucullus, 
men of prudent temper ami of unimpeach¬ 
able worth, who, nevertheless, entertained 
the same projects as Crassus, and acted 
under the same convictions. When Pompey 
was appointed to the like command, the 
senate was opposed to it; and after Caesar 
had routed tnree hundred thousand Ger¬ 
mans, Cato recommended that he should be 
surrendered to the defeated enemy, to Expi¬ 
ate in his own person the guilt ot breach of 
faith. The people, meantime, (their service 
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to Cato !) kept holiday for fifteen days, and 
■were overjoyed. What would have been 
their feelings, and how many holidays would 
they have celebrated, if Crassua had sent 
news from Babylon of victory, and thence 
marching onward bad converted Media and 
Persia, the Hyrcanians, Susa and Bactra, 
into Roman provinces ? 

If wrong we must do, as Euripides says, 
and cannot be content with peace and pres¬ 
ent good things, let it not be for such re¬ 
sults as destroying Mende or Scandea, or 
beating up the exiled iEginetans in the 
coverts to which like hunted birds they had 
fled, when expelled from their homes, but 
let it be for some really great remunera¬ 
tion; nor let us part with justice, like a 
cheap and common thing, for a small and 
trifling price. Those who praise Alexander’s 
enterprise and blame that of Crassus, 
judge of the begipning unfairly by the 
results. 

In actual service, Nicias did much that 
deserves high praise. He frequently de¬ 
feated the enemy in battle, and was on the 
very point of capturing Syracuse; nor should 


he bear the whole blame of the disast 
which may fairly be ascribed in part to v’ 
want of health and to the jealousy (, Ilt '' S 
trained of him at home. Crassus, on th 
other hand, committed so many errors m 
not to leave fortune room to show him favor 
It is no surprise to find such imbecility f a ii 
a victim to the power of Parthia ; the" only 
wonder is to see it prevailing over the won tell 
good-fortune of Rome. One scrftpulouslv 
observed, the other entirely slighted the art's 
of divination ; and as both equally perished 
it is difficult to see what inference ye 
should draw. Yet the fault of over-caution 
supported by old and general opinion, better 
deserves forgiveness than that of self-willed 
and lawless transgression. 

In his death, however, Crassus has the 
advantage, as he did not surrender himself 
nor submit to bondage, or let himself be 
taken in by trickery, but was the victim 
only of the entreaties of his friends and the 
erfidy of his enemies; whereas Nicias en- 
aticed the shame of his death by yielding 
himself up in the hope of a disgraceful and 
inglorious escape. 
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It is no great wonder if in long process of 
time, while fortune takes her course hither 
and thither, numerous coincidences should 
spontaneously occur. If the number and 
variety of subjects to be wrought upon be in¬ 
finite, it is all the more easy for fortune, 
with such an abundance of material, to effect 
this similarity of results. Or if, on the other 
hand, events are limited to the combinations 
of some finite number, then of necessity the 
same mujt often recur, and in the same se¬ 
quence. There are people who take a pleasure 
in making collections of all such fortuitous oc¬ 
currences that they have heard or read of, as 
look likeworks of a rational power and design; 
they observe, for example, that two eminent 
persons, whose names wm Attis, the. one a 
Syrian, the other of Arcadia, were both slain 
by a wild boar ; that of two whose names 
were Acta;on, the one was torn in pieces by 
his dogs, the other by his lovers ; that of two 
famous Seipios, the one overthrew the Car¬ 
thaginians in war, the other totally ruined 
and destroyed them; the city of Troy was 
the first time taken by Hercules for the 
horses promised him by Laomedon, the sec¬ 
ond time by Agamemnon, by means of the 
celebrated great wooden horse, and the third 
time by Cbaridemos, by occasion of a horse 
falling down at the gate, which hindered 
the Trojans, so that they could not shut 
them soon enough ; and of two cities which 
' take their names from the most agreeable 
odoriferous plants, Ios and Smyrna, the one 


from a violet, the other from myrrh, the poet 
Ilomcr is reported to have been born in the 
one, and to have died in the other. And so 
to these instances let us further add, that 
the most warlike commanders, and most re¬ 
markable for exploits of'skilful stratagei#. 
have had but one eye; as Philip, Antigunns, 
Hannibal, and Sertorius, whose life and ac¬ 
tions we describe at present ; of whom, in¬ 
deed, we might truly say, that he was more 
continent than I’hilip, more faithful to his 
friend than Antigonus, and more merciful to 
his enemies than Hannibal; and that for 
prudence and judgment he gave place to none 
of them, but in fortune was inferior to them 
all. Yet though he had continually in her a 
far more difficult adversary to contend against 
than his open enemies, he nevertheless main¬ 
tained his ground, with the military skill of 
Metellus, the boldness of Pompey, the suc¬ 
cess of Sylla, and the power of the Roman 
people, all to be encountered by one who was 
a banished man and a stranger at the head 
of a body of barbarians. Among Greek 
commanders, Eumenes of Cardia may be 
best compared with him ; they were both ol 
them men bom for command,_ for warfare, 
and for stratagem; noth banished from their 
countries, and holding command over stran¬ 
gers ; both had fortune for their adversary, 
tn their last days so harshly, so, that they 
were both betrayed, and murdered by those 
who served them, and with whom they M 0 
formerly overcome their enemiei. 
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Quintus Sertorius was of a noble family, follow him to the oity, from whence the men 
born in the city of Nursia, in the country came who had made this night attack upon 
of the Sabines ; his father died when he was the Romans. And thus deceiving the Gy- 
voung, and he was carefully and decently riscenians with the sight of their own armor, 
educated by his mother, whose name was he found the gates of their city open, and 
Rhea, and whom he appears to have extreme- took a great number prisoners, who came 
ly loved and honored. He paid some atten- out thinking to meet their friends and fellow- 
tion to the study of oratory and pleading in citizens come home from a successful expedi- 
bis youth, and acquired some reputation and tion. Most of them were thus slain by the Ro> 
influence in Rome by hi3 eloquence ; but the mans at their own gates, and the rest within 
splendor of his actions in arms, and his sue- yielded up themselves and were sold for slaves, 
ecssful achievements in the wars, drew off This action made Sertorius highly reuown- 
his ambition in that direction. ed throughout all Spain, and as soon as he 

At his first beginning, he 'served under returned to Rome ho was appointed quicstor 
Caepio, when the Cimbri and Teutones in- of Cisalpine Gaul, at a very seasonable mo- 
vaded Gaul ; where the Romans fighting un- ment for his country, the Marxian war being 
successfully, and being put to flight, he was on the point of breaking out. Sertorius was 
wounded in many parts of his body, and ordered to raise soldiers and provide arms, 
lost his horse, yet, nevertheless, swam across which ho performed with a diligence and ' 
the river Rhone in his armor, with his breast- alacrity, so contrasting with the feebleness 
plate and shield, bearing himself up against and slothfulness of other officers of his age, 
the violence of the current; so strong and so that he got the repute of a man whose life 
welt inured to hardship was his body. would be one of action. Nor did he relin- 

The second time that the Cimbri and quisli the part of a soldier, now that he had 
Teutones came down with some hundreds of arrived at the dignity of a commander, but 
thousands, threatening death and destruction performed wonders with his own hands, and 
to all, when it was no small piece of service never sparing himself, but exposing his body 
for a Roman soldier to keep his ranks and freely in all conflicts, lie lost one of his eyes, 
obey his commander, Sertorius undertook, This he always esteemed an honor to him; 
while Marius led the army, to spy out the observing that others do not continually 
enemy's camp. Procuring a Celtic dress, carry about with them the marks and testi- 
aml acquainting himself with the ordinary monies of their valor, but must often lay 
expressions of their language requisite for aside their chains of gold, their spears and 
common intercourse, he threw himself in crowns; whereas his ensigns of honor, and 
amongst the barbarians ; where having care- the manifestations of his courage always 
fully seen with his own eyes, or having been remained with him, and those who beheld 
fully informed by persons upon the place of his misfortune, must at the same time recog- 
.Sll their most important concerns, he return- ni/.e his merits. The people also paid him 
ed to Marius, from whose hands lie received the respect lie deserved, and when lie came 
tile rewards of valor ; and afterwards giving into the theatre, received him with plaudits 
frequent proofs both of conduct and courage and joyful acclamations, an honor rarely 
in all the following war, he was advanced to bestowed even on persons of advanced stauu- 
places of honor and trust under his general, ing and established reputation. Yet, uotwith- 
Aftor the wars with the Cimbri and Ten- standing this popularity, when he stood to 
tones, he was sent into Spain, having the be tribune of Uie people, he >vas disappointed, 
command of a thousand men under Didius, and lost the place, being opposed by the party 
the Roman general, and wintered in the conn- of Svlla, which seems to have been the priu- 
trvof the Celtiberians, in the city of Castillo, cipal cause of his subsequent enmity to 
where the soldiers enjoying great plenty, and Sylla. 

growing insolent and contimiallydrinking, the After that Marius was overcome by Sylla 
inhabitants despised them and sent for aid by and fled into Africa, and Sylla had left Italy 
night to the Gyrisoenians,their near neighbors to go to the wars against Mithridates, and of 
who fell upon the Romans in their lodgings the two consuls Octavius and China, Octavius 
and slew a great number of them. Sertorius, remained steadfast to the policy of Sylla, but 
With a few of his soldiers, made his way out, China desirous of anew revolution, atteinpt- 
and rallying together the rest who escaped, he ed to recall the lost interest of Marius, Ser- 
®arched round about the walls, and finding torius joined China's party, more particularly 
“>« gate open, by which the Gyriscenians as he saw that Octavius was not very capable, 
j>ad made their secret entrance, he gave not and was also suspicious of any one that was 
“'em the same opportunity, but placing a a friend to Marius. When a great battle was 
PJ-erd at the gate, and seizing upon all quar- fought between the two consuls in the forum, 
~ r *‘M the city, he slew all who were of age Octavios overcame, and Cinua and Sertorius, 
bear arms, and then ordering his soldiers having lost not less than ten thousand men, 
aside their weapons and put off their left the city, and gaining over most part of 
°wn clothes, and put on the accoutrements the troops who were dispersed about and re- 
01 barbarians, he commanded them to mained still in many parts of Italy, they in 
26 
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a short time mustered up a .force against 
Octavius sufficient to give him battle again, 
and Marius, also, now coming by sea out of 
Africa, proffered himself to serve undpr Cin- 
na, as a private soldier under his consul and 
commander. V*. 

Most were for the immediate recpptrtp of 
Marius, but Sertorius openly declared against 
it, whether he thought that Cinna would’not 
now pay as much attention to himself, when 
a man of higher military repute was present, 
or feared that the violence of Marius w;ould 
bring all things to confusion, by his bound¬ 
less wrath and vengeance after victory. He 
insisted upon it with Cinna that they were 
already victorious, that there remained little 
to be done, and that if they admitted Marius, 
he would deprive them of the glory and 
advantage of the war, as there was no man 
less easy to deal with, or less to be trusted 
in, as a partner in power. Cinna answered, 
that Sertorius rightly judged the affair, but 
that he himself was at a loss, and ashamed, 
and knew not how to reject him, after he had 
sent for him to share in his fortunes. To 
which Sertorius immediately replied, that 
he had thought that Marius came into Italy 
of his own accord, and therefore had delib¬ 
erated as to what might be most expedient, 
but that Cinna ought not so much as to have 
questioned whether he should accept him 
whom he had already invited, but should 
have honorably received and employed him, 
for his word once past left no room for 
debate. Thus Marius being sent for by 
Cinna, and their forces being divided into 
three parts, under Cinna, Marius, and Ser- 
torius, the war was brought to a successful 
conclusion; but those about Cinna and Marius 
committing all manner of insolence and 
cruelty, made the Romans think the evils of 
war a golden time in comparison. On the 
contrary, it is reported of Sertorius, that he 
never slew any man in his anger, to satisfy 
his own .private revenge nor ever insulted 
over any one whom he had overcome, but 
was much offended with Marius, and often 
privately entreated Cinna to use his power 
more moderately. And in the end, when the 
slaves whom Marius had freed at his landing 
to increase his army, being made not only 
his fellow-soldiers in the war, but also now 
his guard in his usurpation, enriched and 
powerful by his favor, either by the com¬ 
mand or permission of Marius, or by their 
own lawless violence, committed all sorts of 
crimes, killed their masters, ravished their 
masters’ wives, and abused their children, 
their conduct appeared so intolerable to 
Sertorius that he slew the whole body of 
them, four thousand in number, command¬ 
ing his soldiers to shoot them down with' 
their javelins, as they lay encamped to¬ 
gether. 

Afterwards, when Marius died, and Cinna 
shortly after was slain, when the younger 


Marius made himself consul against e. 
torius’s wishes and contrary to law wh 
Carbo, Norbanus, and Scipio fought’un*,!? 
cessfully against Sylla, now advancing £ 
Rome, when much was lost by the cowardi 
and remissness of the commanders, but more 
by the treachery of their party, when with 
the want of prudence in the chief leaders 
all went so ill that his presence could do no 
good, in the end when Sylla had placed his 
camp near to Scipio, and by pretending 
friendship, and putting him in hopes of a 
peace, corrupted his armv, and Scipio could 
not be made sensible of this, although often 
forewarned of it by Sertorius,—at last he 
utterly despaired of”Rome, and hasted into 
Spain, that by taking possession there before¬ 
hand, he might secure a refuge to his friends 
from their misfortunes at home. Having 
bad weather in his journey, and travelling 
through mountainous countries, and the in¬ 
habitants stopping the way, and demand¬ 
ing a toll and money for passage, those who 
were with him were out of all patience at 
the indignity and shame it would be for a 
proconsul of Rome to pay tribute to a crew 
of wretched barbarians. But he little re¬ 
garded their censure, and slighting that which 
had only the appearance of an indecency, 
told them he must buy time, the most pre¬ 
cious cti all things to those who go upon great 
enterprises; and pacifying the barbarous 
people with money, he hastened his journey, 
and took possession of Spain, a country 
flourishing and populous, abounding with 
young men fit to bear arms; but on account 
of the insolence and covetousness of the gov¬ 
ernors from time to time sent thither fronj, 
Rome, they had generally an aversion to the 
Roman supremacy. He, however, soon gain¬ 
ed the affection of their nobles by intercourse 
with them, and the good opinion of the peo¬ 
ple by remitting their taxes. But thatwhich 
won him most popularity, was his exempting 
them from finding lodgings for thesoldiers, 
when he commanded his army to take up 
their winter quarters outside the cities, 
and to pitch their camp in the suburbs; and 
when he himself, first of all, caused his own 
tent to be raised without the walls, t.et not 
being willing to rely totally upon the good 
inclination of the inhabitants, he armed all 
the Romans who lived in those countries that 
were of military age, and undertook the 
building of ships and the making of all so™ 
of warlike engines, by which means he kep 
the cities in due obedience, showing hunse! 
gentle in all peaceful business, and at t® 
same time formidable to his enemies by hi 
great preparations for war. , , 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla n 
made himself master of Rome, and that 
party which sided with Marius and tar 
was going to destruction, he expected “ 
some commander with a considerable ar™J 
would speedily come against him, and th 
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fore sent away Jnlius Salinator immediately, 
with si* thousand men fully armed, to fortify 
and defend the passes of the Pyrenees. And 
Cains Annius not long after being sent out 
bv Sylla, finding Julius unassailable, sat 
down short at the foot of the mountains in 
perplexity. But a certain Calpurnius, sur- 
named Lanarins, having treacherously slain 
Julius, and his soldiers then forsaking the 
heights of the Pyrenees, Caius Anhius ad¬ 
vanced with large numbers and drove before 
him all who endeavored to hinder his march. 
Sertorius,also, not being strong enough to give 
him battle, retreated with three thousand men 
into New Carthage, where he took shipping, 
and crossed the seas into Africa. And 
coming near the coast of Mauritania, his 
men went on shore to water, and straggling 
about negligently, the natives fell upon 
them and slew a great number. This new 
misfortune forced him to sail back again 
into Spain, whence he was also repulsed, 
and, some Cilician pirate ships joining with 
him, they made for the island of Pityussa, 
where they landed and overpowered the gar¬ 
rison placed there by Annius, who, however, 
came not long after with a great fleet of 
ships, and five thousand soldiers. And 
Sertorius made ready to fight him by sea, 
although his ships were not built for strength, 
but for lightness and swift sailing; but a 
violent west wind raised such a sea that 
many of them were run aground and ship¬ 
wrecked, and he himself, with a few vessels, 
being kept from putting further out to sea 
by the fury of the weather, and from landing 
by the power of his enemies, was tossed 
„ about painfully for ten days together, amidst 
the boisterous and adverse waves. 

lie escaped with difficulty, and after the 
wind ceased, ran for certain desert islands 
scattered in those seas, affording no water, 
and after passing a night there, making out 
to sea again, he went through the straits of 
Cadiz, and sailing outward, keeping the 
Spanish shore on his right hand he landed a 
little above the mouth of the river Bietis, 
where it falls into the Atlantic sea, and 
gives the name to that part of Spain. Here 
he met with seamen recently arrived from 
the Atlantic islands, two in number, divided 
trom one another only by a narrow channel, 
and distant from the coast of Africa ten 
lousand furlongs. These are called the 
'lands of the Blest; rains fall there seldom, 
"J rao< ferate showers, but for the most 
r®*'? have gentle breezes, bringing along 
>Ul them soft dews, which render the soil 
ot only rich for ploughing and planting, but 
> abundantly fruitful that it produces spon- 
, 'A?°. us ‘y an abundance of delicate fruits, 
hn!!i C1 , *° ^ ee( l the inhabitants, who majf 
lahn e TJ things without trouble or 
aml’t'k t “e seasons of the year are temperate, 
the transitions from one to another so 
“*°uerate, that the air is almost always 
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serene and pleasant. The rougTi northerly 
and easterly winds which blow from the 
coasts of Europe and Africa, dissipated in 
the vast open space, utterly lose their force 
before, they reach the islands. The soft wes¬ 
tern and southerly winds which breathe upon 
thete sometimes produce gentle sprinkling 
shdwers, which they convey along with them 
from the sea, but more usually bring days of 
moist bright weather, cooling and gently 
fertilizing the soil, so that tlie firm belief 
prevails even among the barbarians, that 
this is the seat of the blessed, and that these 
are the Klysian Fields celebrated by ilomer. 

When Sertorius hoard this account, he was 
seized with a wonderful passion for these 
islands, and had an extreme desire to go and 
live there in peace and quietness, and safe 
from oppression and unending wars; hut his 
inclinations being perceived by the Cilician 
pirates, who desired not peace nor quiet, but 
riches and spoils, they immediately forsook 
him, and sailed away into Africa to assist 
Ascalis, the son of tplitlia, and to help to 
restore him to his kingdom of Mauritania. 
Their sudden departure noways discouraged 
Sertorius ; he presently resolved to assist the 
enemies of Ascalis, and by this new adven¬ 
ture trusted to keep his soldiers together, 
who from this might conceive new hopes, 
and a prospect of a new scene of action. 
His arrival in Mauritania being very accep¬ 
table, to the Moors, he lost no time, but 
immediately giving battle to Ascalis, beat 
him out of the field and besieged him ; and 
I’a 'ciamis being sent by Sylla, with a power¬ 
ful supply, to raise the siege, Sertorius slew 
him in the field, gained*over all bis forces, 
and took the city of Tingis, into which 
Ascalis and his brothers were lied for refuge. 
The Africans tell that Antonis was buried in , 
this city, and Sertorius had the grave opened, 
doubting the story because of the prodigious 
size, and finding there his I sidy, in effect, it 
is said, full sixty mbits long, he was infinitely 
astonished, offered sacrifice, and heaped up 
the tomb again, gave bis confirmation to the 
story, and added new honors to the memory 
of An tens. The Africans tell that after the 
death of Animus, his wife Tinga lived with 
Hercules, and had a son by him called Sophax, 
who was king of these countries, and gave 
his mother’s name to this city, whose son, 
also, wjvs Diodorus, a great conqueror, who 
brought the greatest part of tlie Libyan 
tribes under his subjection, witli an army of 
Greeks, raised out of the colonies of the 
Olbians and Myceneans placed here by Her¬ 
cules. Thus much I may mention for the 
sake of king Juba, of all monarchs the great¬ 
est student of history, whose ancestor* are 
said to have sprung from Diodorus and 
Sophax. 

When Sertorius had made himself absolute * 
master of the whole country, he acted with 
great fairness to those who had confided in 
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him, and ■r4io yielded to his mercy ; he being wonderfully pleased with the raritr 
restored to them their property, cities, and of the color, which was all milk white 
government, accepting only of such acknovvl- And as at that time Sertorius was living i 
edgments as they themselves freely offered, the neighborhood, and accepted gladly a n ~ 
And whilst he considered which way next to presents of fruit, fowl, or venison, that th 
turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent ambassa- country afforded, and rewarded liberally 
dors to desire him to be their general ; for those who presented them, the countryman 
being terrified with the Roman power, and brought him his young hind, which he took 
finding the necessity of having a commander and was well pleased with at the first ai-bit 
of great authority and experience in war, but when in time he had made it se tame 
being also sufficiently assured of his worth and gentle that it would come when he 
and valor by those who had formerly known called, and follow him wheresoever he went 
him, they were desirous to commit themselves and could endure the noise and tumult of 
especially to his care. And in fact Sertorius the camp, knowing well that uncivilized 
is said to have been of a temper unassailable people are naturally prone to superstition 
either by fear or pleasure, in adversity and by little and little he raised it into some- 
dangers undaunted, and noways puffed up thing preternatural, saying that it was given 
with prosperity. In straightforward fighting, him by the goddess Diana, and that it 
no commander in his time was more bold revealed to him many secrets. He added, 
and daring, and in whatever was to be per- also, further contrivances. If he had re^ 
formed in war by stratagem, secrecy, or ceived at any time private intelligence that 
surprise, if any strong place was to be secured, the enemies had made an incursion into any 
any pass to be gained speedily, for deceiving part of the districts under his command, or 
and overreaching an enemy, there was no had solicited any city to revolt, he pretemM 
man ecpial to him in subtlety and skill. In that the hind had informed him of it in his 
bestowing rewards and conferring honors sleep, and changed him to keep his forces in 
upon those who had performed good service readiness. Or if again he had notice that 
in the wars he was bountiful and magnifi- any of the commanders under him had got 
cent, and was no less sparing and moderate a victory, he would hide the messengers and 
in inflicting punishment. It is true that bring forth the hind crowned with flowers, 
that piece of harshness and cruelty which he for joy of the good news that was to come, 
executed in the latter part of his days upon and would encourage them to rejoice and 
the Spanish hostages, seems to argue that sacrifice to the gods for the good account 
his clemency was not natural to him, but they should soon receive of their prosperous 
only worn as a dress, and employed upon success. 

calculation, as his occasion or necessity By such practices, he brought them to be 
required. As to my own opinion, I ain more tractable and obedient in all things; 
persuaded that pufe virtue, established by for now they thought themselves no longer t 
reason and judgment, can never be totally to be led by a stranger, but rather conduct- 
perverted or changed into its opposite, by ed by a god, and the more so, as the facts 
any misfortune whatever. Yet I think it at themselves seemed to bear witness to it, bis 
the same time possible, that virtuous inclina- power, contrary to all expectation or prole, 
tions and natural good qualities may, when ability, continually increasing. For with 
unworthily oppressed by calamities, show, two thousand six hundred men, whom for 
with change of fortune, some change and honor’s sake he called Romans, combined 
alteration of their temper; and thus I con- with seven hundred Africans, who landed 
oeive it happened to Sertorius, who when with him when he first entered Lusitania, 
prosperity failed him, became exasperated together with four thousand targeteers, and 
by his disasters against those who had done seven hundred horse of the Lusitanians 
him wrong. themselves, he made war against four 

The Lusitanians having sent for Sertori- Roman generals, who commanded a hundred 
us, he left Africa, and being made general and twenty thousand foot, six thousand 
with absolute authority, he put all in order horse, two thousand archers and slingers. 
amongst them, and brought the neighboring and had cities innumerable in their power; 
parts of Spain under subjection. Most of whereas at the first he had not above twenty 
the tribes voluntarily submitted themselves, cities in all. And from this weak ami 
won by the fame of his clemency and of his slender beginning, he raised himself to .the 
courage, and, to some extent, also, he command of large nations of men, and the 
availed himself of cunning artifices of his possession of numerous cities; and of the 
own devising to impose upon them and gain Roman commanders who were sent against 
influence over them. Amongst which, cer- him, he overthrew Cotta in a sea-fight, in 
tainly, that of the hind was not the least, "the channel near the town of Mellaria; he 
Spanus, a countryman who lived in those routed Fufidius, the governor of Baltics, 
parts, meeting by chance a hind that had with the loss of two thousand Romans, near 
recently calved, flying from the hunters, let the banks of the river Bsetisj Lucius Do- 
tile dam go, and pursuing the fawn, took it, mitius, proconsul of the other province of 
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Spain, was overthrown by one of his lieu¬ 
tenants; Thornnius, another commander 
gent against him by Metellus with a great 
force, was slain, and Metellus, one of the 
greatest and most approved Roman generals 
then living, by a series of defeats, was 
reduced to such extremities, that Lucius 
Manlius came to his assistance out of Gallia 
Narbonensis, and Pornpey the Great, was 
gent from Rome, itself, m all haste, with 
considerable forces. Nor did Metellus know 
which way to turn himself, in a war with 
such a bold and ready commander, who was 
continually molesting him, and yet could 
not be brought to a set battle, but by the 
swiftness and dexterity of his Spanish 
soldiery, was enabled to shift and adapt 
himself to any change of circumstances. 
Metellus had had experience in battles 
fought by regular legions of soldiers, fully 
armed and drawn up in due order into a 
heavy standing phalanx, admirably trained 
for encountering and overpowering an 
enemy who came to close combat, hand to 
hand, but entirely unfit for climbing among 
the hills, and competing incessantly with 
tlie swift attacks and retreats of a set of 
Hoet mountaineers, or to endure hunger and 
thirst, and live exposed like them to the 
wind and weather, without fire or covering. 

Besides, being now in years, and having 
been formerly engaged in many fights and 
dangerous conflicts, he had grown inclined 
to a more remiss, easy, and luxurious life, 
and was the less able to contend with Ser- 
tnrius, who was in the prime of his strength 
mid vigor, and had a body wonderfully 
fitted for war, being strong, active, anil 
temperate, continually accustomed to endure 
hard labor, to take long tedious journeys, to 
pass many nights together without sleep, to 
eat little, and to be satisfied with very 
coarse fare, and who was never stained with 
the least excess in wine, even when he was 
most at leisure. What leisure time lie 
allowed himself, he spent in limiting anil 
riding about, and so made himself thorough- 
.* acquainted with every passage for escape 
when lie would fly, and for overtaking and 
intercepting in pursuit, and gained a per¬ 
fect knowledge of wheie he could and where 
he could not go. Insomuch that Metellus 
suffered all the inconveniences of defeat, 
although he earnestly desired to fight, and 
e Y r, rr though he refused the field, reap- 
,' ® ; “* e advantages of a conqueror. For 
e hindered them from foraging, and cut 
ieni off from water; if they advanced, he 
as nowhere to be found; if they stayed in 
lei? Place and encamped, he continually ino- 
' te< * and alarmed them; if they besieged 
si ^ P re8 ently appeared and oe- 

tilFr ‘hem again, and put them to extremi- 
w, _, 10r . w a n t of necessaries. And thus he 
eaned <*it the Roman army, that when 
•vonus challenged Metellus to fight singly 
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with him, they commended it, and cried 
out, it was a fair offer, a Roman to fight 
against a Roman, and a general against a 
general; and when Metellus refused the 
challenge, they reproached him. Metellus 
derided and contemned this, and rightly so: 
for, as Theophrastus observes, a general 
should die like a general, and not like a 
skirmisher. But perceiving that the town 
of the Langobrit®, who gave great assistance 
to Sertorius, might easily be taken for want 
of water, as there was but one well within 
the walls, and the besieger would be master 
of the springs and fountains in the suburbs, 
he advanced against the place, expecting to 
carry it in two days’ time, there being no 
more water, and gave command to his 
soldiers to take five days’ provision only. 
Sertorius, however, resolving to send specify 
relief, ordered two thousand skins to be 
filled with water, naming a considerable 
sum of money for the carriage of every skin; 
and many Spaniards and Moors undertaking 
tlie work, he chose out those who were the 
strongest and swiftest of foot, and sent them 
through the mountains, with order that 
when they had delivered tlie water, they 
should convey away privately all those who 
would be least serviceable, in the siege, that 
there might be water sufficient for tlie de¬ 
fendants. As soon as Metellus understood 
this, he was disturbed, : s ho had already 
consumed most part of tlie necessary pro¬ 
visions for liis army, hut he sent out 
Aqiiiuus with six thousand soldiers to fetch 
in fresh supplies. But Sertorius having 
notice of it, laid an ambush for him, and 
having sent out beforehand three thousand 
men to take jsist in a thickly wooded water¬ 
course, with these he attacked the rear of 
Aquinas in his return, while ho himself, 
charging him in the front, destroyed part of 
his army, and took the rest prisoners, 
Aquinas only escaping, after the loss of 
both his horse and his armor. And Metel¬ 
lus, being forced shamefully to raise, tlie 
siege, withdrew amidst tlie laughter and 
contempt of the Spaniards; while Sertorius 
became yet, more the object of their esteem 
and admiration. 

He was also highly honored for his intro¬ 
ducing discipline and good order amongst 
them, for he altered their furioug savage 
manner of fighting, and brought them to 
make use of the Roman armor, taught them 
to keep their ranks, arid observe signals and 
watchwords ; and out of a confused num¬ 
ber of thieves and robbers, he constituted a 
regular, well-disciplined army. lie bestowed 
silver and gold upon them liberally to gild 
and adorn their helmets, he had their shield* 
worked with various figures and designs, he 
brought them into the mode of wearing flow¬ 
ered and embroidered cloaks and coats, and 
by supplying money for these purposes, and 
joining with them in all improvements, he 
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won the hearts of all. That, however, 
which delighted them most, was the care 
that h'e took of their children. He sent for all 
the boys of noblest parentage out of all their 
tribes, and placed them in the great city 
of Osca, where he appointed masters to in¬ 
struct them in the Grecian and Roman learn¬ 
ing, that when they came to be men, they 
might, as he professed, be fitted to share 
Vith him in authority, and in conducting the 
government, although under this pretext he 
really made them hostages. However, their 
fathers were wonderfully pleased to see 
their children going daily to the schools in 
good order, handsomely dressed in gowns 
edged with purple, and that Sertorius paid 
for their lessons, examined them often, dis¬ 
tributed rewards to the most deserving, and 
gave them the golden bosses to hang about 
their necks,which the Romans called bull®. 

There being a custom in Spain, that when 
a commander wa3 slain in battle, those who 
attended his person fought it out till they all 
died with him, which the inhabitants of 
those countries called an offering , or libation, 
there were few commanders that had any 
considerable guard or number of attendants; 
but Sertorius was followed by many thou- 
ands who offered themselves, and vowed to 
spend their blood with his. And it is told 
that when his army was defeated near a city 
in Spain, and the enemy pressed hard upon 
them, the Spaniards, with no care for them¬ 
selves, but being totally solicitous to save 
Sertorius, took him up on their shoulders 
and passed him from one to another, till 
they carried him into the city, and only when 
they had thus placed their general in safety, 
provided afterwards each man for his own 
security. 

Nor were the Spaniards alone ambitious 
to serve him, but the Roman soldiers, also, 
that came out of Italy, were impatient to be 
under his command ; and when Perpenna 
Vento, who was of the same faction with 
Sertorius, came into Spain with a quantity 
of money and a large number of troops, and 
designed, to make war against Metellus on 
his own account, his own soldiers opposed 
it, and talked continually of Sertorius, much 
to the mortification of Perpenna, who was 
puffed up with the grandeur of his family 
and his ijches. And when they afterwards 
received tidings that Pompey was passing 
the Pyrenees, they took up their arms, laid 
hold on their ensigns, called upon Perpenna 
to lead them to Sertorius, and threatened 
him that if he refused they would go without 
him, and place themselves under a com¬ 
mander who was able to defend himself and 
those that served him. And so Perpenna 
■was obliged to yield to their desires, and 
joining Sertorius, added to his army three 
and fifty cohorts. 

And when now all the cities on this side 
of the river Ebro also united their forces 


! together under his command, his armv 
grew great, for they flocked together and 
flowed in upon him from ail quarters 
But when they continually cried out to at 
tack the enemy, and were impatient of 
delay, their inexperienced, disorderly rash¬ 
ness caused Sertorius much trouble, who at 
first strove to restrain them with reason and 
good counsel, but when he perceive^ them 
refractory and unseasonably violent, ho gave 
way to their impetuous desires, and permit¬ 
ted them to engage with the enemy, in such 
sort that they might, being repulsed, yet not 
totally routed, become more obedient'to his 
commands for the future. Which happening 
as he had anticipated, he soon rescued them, 
and brought them safe into his camp. And 
after a few days, being willing to encourage 
them again, when he had called all his armv 
together, he caused two horses to be brought 
into the field, one old, feeble, lean animal, 
the other a lusty, strong horse, with a remark¬ 
ably thick and long tail. Near the lean one 
he placed a tall strong man, and near the 
strong young horse a weak despicable-look¬ 
ing fellow; and at a sign given, the strong 
man took hold of the weak horse’s tail with 
both his hands, and drew it to him with his 
whole force, as if he would pull it off; the 
other, the weak man, in the mean time, set 
to work to pluck off hair by hair from the 
great horse’s tail. And when the strong 
man had given trouble enough to himself in 
vain, and sufficient diversion to the company, 
and had abandoned his attempt, whilst the 
weak pitiful fellow in a short time and with 
little pains had left not a hair on the great 
horse’s tail, Sertorius rose up and spoke to ’ 
his army, “ You see, fellow-soldiers, that 
perseverance is more prevailing than vio¬ 
lence, and that many things which cannot be 
overcome when they are together, yield them¬ 
selves up when taken little by little. Assi¬ 
duity and persistence are irresistible, ami in 
time overthrow and destroy the greatest 
powers whatever. Time being the favorable 
friend and assistant of those who use their 
judgment to await his occasions, and the 
destructive enemy of those who are unsea¬ 
sonably urging and pressing forward'.” With 
a' frequent use of such words and such 
devices, he soothed the fierceness of the barba¬ 
rous people, and taught them to attend and 
watch for their opportunities. 

Of all his remarkable exploits, none raised 
greater admiration than that which he put in 
practice against the Characitanians. These 
are a people beyond the river Tagus, who 
inhabit neither cities nor towns, but live m 
a vast high hill, within the deep dens and 
caves of the rocks, th.e months of which open 
all towards the north. The country below 
is of a soil resembling a light clay, so loose 
as easily to break into powder, and is not 
firm enough to bear any one thkt treads up¬ 
on it, and if you touch it in the least, it nice 
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•boat like ashes or unslaked lime. In any he was able to oonquer places by art, which 
danger of war, these people descended into were impregnable by the force of arras, 
their cares, and carrying in their booty and So long as he had to do with Metellus, he 
prey along with them, stay quietly within, was thought to owe liia successes to his optx>- 
secure from every attack. And when Ser- nent’s age and slow temper, which were lll- 
torius, leaving Metellus some distance off, suited for coping with the daring and activ- 
had placed his camp near this hill, they ity of one who commanded a light army 
slighted and despised him, imagining that more like a band of robbers than regular 
he retired into these parts, being overthrown soldiers. But when Poinpey also passed over 
by the’Kowans. And whether out of an- the Pyrenees, and Sertorius pitched his camp 
ger aud resentment, or out of his unwilling- near him, and offered and himself accepted 
ness to be thought to fly from his enemies, every occasion by which military skill could 
early ia the morning he rode up to iyew the be put to the proof, and in this contest of ■ 
situation of the place. But finding there dexterity was found to have the better, both 
was no way to come at it, as he rode about, in baffling his enemy’s designs and in coun- 
threatening them in vain and disconcerted, ter-scheming himself, the fame of him now 
he took notice that the wind raised the dust spread even to Home itself, as the inostex- 
and carried it up towards the caves of the pert commander of his time. For the re- 
Characitanians, the mouths 6f which, as I nown of Poinpey was not small, who had al- 
said before, opened towards the north ; and ready won much honor by his achievements 
the northerly wind, which some call Ciecias, in the wars of Sylla, from whom ho received 
prevailing most in those parts, coming up tin; title of Magnus, and was called Pompey 
out of moist plains or mountains covered the Great j and who had risen to the holior 
with snow, at this particular time, in the of a triumph before the beard ltad grown on 
heat of summer, being further supplied and his face. And many cities which were un- 
iucreased by the melting of the ice in tiie der Sertorius were on the very eve of revolt- 
northern regions, blew a delightful fresh pig and going over to Pompey, when they 
gale, cooling and refreshing the Characitani- were deterred from it by that great action, , 
ans and their cattle all the day long. Ser- amongst others, which he performed near tho 
torius, considering well all circumstances in city of Lauron, contrary to the expectation 
which either the information of the inhabi- of all. 

tants, or his own experience had instructed For Sertorius had laid siege to Lauron, 
him, commanded his soldiers to shovel up a and Pompey came with his whole army to 
great quantityof this light, dusty earth, to relieve it ; and there being a hill near this 
neap it up together, anil make a mount of city very advantageously situated, they both 
it over against the hill in which these bar- made baste to take it. Sertorius was before- 
barous people resided, who, imagining that hand, and took possession of it first, and 
•all this preparation was for raising a mound Pompey, having drawn down his forces, was 
to Jjet at them, only mocked and laughed at not sorry that it had thus happened, iinagin- 
it. However, he continued the work till the ing that he had hereby inclosed his enemy 
evening, and brought his soldiers back into between his own army and the city, and 
their camp. The next morning a gentle sent in a messenger to the citizens of Lauron, 
breeze at first arose, and moved the lightest to bill them be of good courage, and to come 
Parts of the earth, and dispersed it about as upon their walls, where they might see their 
the chaff before the wind ; but when the sun besieger besieged. Sertorius, perceiving 
coming to be higher, the strong northerly their intentions, smiled, ami said, he would 
wind had covered the hills with the dust, now teach Sylla’s scholar, for no he called 
the soldiers came and turned this mound of Pompey in derision, that it was the part of a 
earth over and over, and broke the hard general to look as well behind him as before 
clods in pieces, whilst others on horseback hitn, and at the same time showed them six 
r ode through it backward and forward, and thousand soldiers, whom he had left in his 
raised a cloud of dust into the air: there former camp, from whence he marched out 
with the wind the whole of it was carried to take the hill, where if Pompey should as- 
»way and blown into the dwellings of the sault him, they might fall upon his rear. 
tuaracitMiaiii, all lying open to the north. Pompey discovered this too late, aud not 
nd there being no other vent or breathing- daring to give battle, for fear of being encom- 
jp*®* than that through which the Csecias passed, and yet being ashamed to desert his 
"“bed In upon them, it quickly blinded their friends and confederates in their extreme 
7®?; J 11 '? their lungs, and all but danger, was thus forced to sit still, and see 

aioked them, whilst they strove to draw in them ruined before his face. For the be- 
e rough Mr mingled with dust and powder- sieged despaired of relief, and delivered up 
7T Nor were thiy able, with all they themselves to Sertorius, who spared weir 

^ ,d do, to hold out above two days, but lives and granted them their liberty^ 1- : 
fielded up themselves on the third, adding, burnt their city, not out of anger or cruder, 
c/.^beir defeat, not so much to the power of for of all commanders that ever were, Ser- 
wrtorius, as to hie renown, in proving fliat torius seems least of all to have indulged 
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these passions, but only for the greater shame 
and confusion of the admirers of Pompey, 
and that it might be reported amongst the 
Spaniards, that though he had been so close 
to the fire which burnt down the city of his 
confederates as actualiy to feei the heat of it, 
he still had not dared to make any opposi¬ 
tion. 

Sertorius, however, sustained many losses; 
but he always maintained himself and those 
immediately with him undefeated, and it 
was by other commanders under him that he 
suffered; and he was more admired for be¬ 
ing able to repair his losses, and for re¬ 
covering the victory, than the Roman gener¬ 
als agamst him for gaining these advantages; 
as at the battle of the Sucre against Pom¬ 
pey, and at the battle near Tuttia, against 
him and Metellus together. The battle near 
the Sucre was fought, it is said, through the 
impatience of Pompey, lest Metellus should 
share with him in the victory, Sertorius be¬ 
ing' also willing to engage Pompey before 
the arrival of Metellus. Sertorius delayed 
the time till the evening, considering that 
the darkness of the night would be a disad¬ 
vantage to his enemies, whether flying or 
pursuing, being strangers', and having no 
knowledge of the country. When the fight 
began, it happened that Sertorius was not 
placed directly against Pompey, but against 
Afrafhius, who had command of the left wing 
of the Roman army, as he commanded the 
right wing of his own ; but when he under¬ 
stood that his left wing began to give way, 
and yield to the assault of Pompey, he com¬ 
mitted the care of his right wing to other 
commanders, and made haste to relieve those 
in distress; and rallying some that were fly¬ 
ing, and encouraging others that still kept 
their ranks, he renewed the fight, and at¬ 
tacked the enemy in their pursuit so effec¬ 
tively as to cause a considerable rout, and 
brought Pompey into great danger of his 
life. For after being wounded and losing 
his horse, he escaped unexpectedly. For 
the Africans with Sertorius, who took Pom- 
pey’s horse, set out with gold, and covered 
with rich trappings, fell out with one an¬ 
other ; and upon the dividing of the spoil, 
gave oyer the pursuit. Afranius, in the 
mean time, as soon as Sertorius had left his 
right wing, to assist the other part of his 
army, overthrew all that opposed him ; and 
pursuing them to their camp, fell in together 
with them, and plundered them till it was 
dark night ; knowing nothing of Pompey's 
overthrow, nor being able to restrain his sol¬ 
diers from pillaging; when Sertorius, return¬ 
ing with victory, fell upon him and upon his 
men, who were all in disorder, and slew many 
of them. And the next morning he came 
into the field again, well armed, and offered 
battle, but perceiving that Metellus was near, 
he drew off, and returned to his camp, say¬ 
ing, “ If this old woman had not eome up, I 


would have whipped that boy soundlv 
sent him to Rome.” * ao “ 

He was much concerned that his whit, 
hind could nowhere be found; as he was thw 
destitute of an admirable contrivance to 1 
courage the barbarous people, at a time when 
he most stood in need of it. Some men 
however, wandering in the night, chanced 
to meet her, and knowing her by her color 
took her; to whom Sertorius promised a 
good reward, if they would tell no one of St¬ 
and immediately shut her up. A few davs 
after, he appeared in public with a very cheer¬ 
ful look, and declared to the chief men of 
the country, that the gods had foretold him 
in a dream that some great good fortune 
should shortly attend him ; and, taking his 
seat, proceeded to answer the petitions of 
those who applied themselves to him. The 
keepers of the hind, who were not far olf 
now let her loose, and she no sooner espied 
Sertorius, but she came leaping with great 
joy to his feet, laid her head upon his knees, 
and licked his hands, as she formerly used 
to do. And Sertorius stroking her, ami mak¬ 
ing much of her again, with that tenderness 
that the tears stood in his eyes, all that were, 
present were immediately filled with wonder 
and astonishment, and accompanying him to 
his house with loud shouts for joy, looked 
upon him as a person above the rank of mor¬ 
tal men, and highly beloved by the gods; 
and were in great courage and hope for the 
future. 

When he had reduced his enemies to the 


last extremity for want of provision, he was 
forced to give them battle, in the plains near 
Saguntum, to hinder them from foraging,' 
and plundering the country. Both parties 
fought gloriously. Memmius, the best com¬ 
mander in Pompey’s army, was slain in the 
heat of the battle. Sertorius overthrew all 
before him, and with great slaughter of his 
enemies pressed forward towards Metellus. 
This old commander, making a resistance 
beyond what could be expected from one of 
his years, was wounded witli a lance ; an 
occurrence which filled all who eittier saw it 
or heard of it, with shame, to be thought to 
have left their general in distress, but at the 
same time it provoked them to revenge and 
fury against their enemies ; they cover¬ 
ed Metellus with their shields, and brought 
him off in safety, and then valiantly repulsed 
the Spaniards ; and so victory changed sides, 
and Sertorius,‘that he might afford a more 
secure retreat to his army, and that fresh 
forces might more easily be raised, retired 
into a strong city in the mountains. And 
though it was the least of his intention w 
sustain a long siege, yet he began to reps ,r 
the walls, ana to fortify the gates, thus delu¬ 
ding his enemies, who came and sat _do«i* 
before the town, hoping to take it without 
much resistance ; and meantime gave over 
the pursuit of the Spaniards, and allowed op- 
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nortunityfor raising new forces for Sertorius, 
Jo which purpose 116 bad sent commanders to 
all their cities, with orders, when they had 
sufficiently increased their numbers, to send 
him word of it. This news be no sooner re¬ 
ceived, but he sallied out and forced his way 
through his enemies, and easily joined them 
with the rest of his army. And having re¬ 
ceived this considerable reinforcement, he set 
upon thS Romans again, and by rapidly as¬ 
saulting them, by alarming them on all 
sides, by ensnaring, circumventing, and lay¬ 
ing ambushes for them, he cut off all provis¬ 
ions by land, while with his piratical vessels, 
lie kept all the coast in awe, and hindered 
their supplies by sea. He thus forced the 
Roman generals to dislodge, and to separate 
from one another : Metellus departed into 
(laid, and Pompey wintered among the 
Vaccteans, in a wretched condition, where, 
being in extreme want of money, he wrote 
a letter to the senate, to let them know 
that if they did not speedily supply him, lie 
must draw off his army ; for he had already 
spent his own money in the defence of Italy. 
To these extremities, the chiefest and tin 1 
most powerful commanders of the age were 
reduced by the skill of Sertorius ; and it 
was tlie common opinion in Rome, that lie 
would be in Italy before Pompey. 

llow far Metellus was terrified, and at 
what rate he esteemed him, he plainly de¬ 
clared, when he offered by proclamation an 
hundred talents, and twenty thousand acres 
of land to any Roman that should kill him, 
and leave, if he were banished, to return ; 
attempting villanously to buy his life by 
ffeachery, when he despaired of ever being 
aide to overcome him in open war. And 
when once he gained the advantage in a bat¬ 
tle against Sertorius, he was so pleased and 
transported with his good fortune, that he 
caused himself to be publicly proclaimed 
lniperator ; and all the cities which he visited 
received him with altars and sacrifices; he 
allowed himself, it is said, to have garlands 
placed on his head, and accepted sumptuous 
entertainments, at which he sat drinking in 
numphal robes, while images and figures of 
victory were introduced by the motion of 
machines, bringing in with them crowns and 
opines of gold to present to him, and com¬ 
panies of young men and women danced be- 
o'e him, and sang to him songs of jov and 
d«U. m P Vi ®y. a » which he rendered himself 
■ nil' 'i', p rl <lieulous, for being so excessively 
wr te ; 1 ,? nd up with the thoughts of 

n 8 followed one who was retiring of his 
j*,,. ac *°vd, and for having once had the 
rn- 1°^ bun whom he used to call Sylla’s 
the i ?y slave, and his forceR.the remnaiiv of 
defeated troops of Carbo. 
his t V° riU8 ’. mean time, showed the loftiness of 
mper in calling together all the Roman 
gators who |,ad fled from Rome, and hid 
nd resided with him* and giving them 
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the name of a senate ; and out of these ha 
chose prsetors and quaestors, and adorned his 
government with all the Roman laws and 
institutions. And though he made use of 
the arms, riches, and cities of the Spaniards, 
yet he would never, even in word, remit to 
them the imperial authority, but set Roman 
officers and commanders over them, intima¬ 
ting his purpose to restore liberty to the Ro¬ 
mans, not to raise up the Spaniard’s power 
against them. Kor he, was a sincere lover of 
his country, and had a great desire to return 
home; but in his adverse fortune he showed 
undaunted courage, and behaved himself 
towards his enemies in a manner free from 
all dejection and meaii-spiritedness ; and 
when lie was in his prosperity, and in the 
height of his victories, ho sent word to Me¬ 
tellus and Pompey, that ho was ready to lay 
down his arms, and live a private life, if lie 
were allowed to return home, declaring that 
lie had rather live as the meanest citizen in 
Home, than, exiled from it, lie supreme com¬ 
mander of all other cities together. And it 
is thought that liis great desire for his coun¬ 
try was in no sum 11 measure promoted by 
the tenderness lie had for liis mother, under 
whom he was brought, up after the death of 
li is father, and upon whom lie had placed his 
entire affection. And alter that Ins friends 
hud sent for him into Spain to be their gen¬ 
eral, as soon as lie heard of ins mother’s 
death, he had almost east away himself and 
died for grief ; for lie lay seven days together 
continually in his tent, without giving the 
word, or being seen by the nearest of liis 
friends; and when (lie chief commanders of 
tlie army, and persons of the greatest note 
came, about liis tent, with great, difficulty 
they prevailed with him at last to come 
abroad, and speak to liis soldiers, and to take 
upon him the management, of affairs, which 
were in a prosperous condition. And thus, 
to many men’s judgment, lie seemed to have 
been in himself of a mild and compassionate 
temper, and naturally given to ease and 
quietness and to have accepted of the com¬ 
mand of military forces contrary to liis own 
inclination, and not being able, to live in 
safety otherwise, to leave been driven by his 
enemies to have recourse to arms, and to es¬ 
pouse the wars ilh a necessary guard for the 
defence of his jierson. 

Ilis negotiations with king Mithridatos 
further argue the greatness of liis mind. 
For when Mithridatos, recovering himself 
from his overthrow by Nylin, like a strong 
wrestler that gets up to try another fall, was 
again endeavoring to re-establish liis power 
in Asia, at this time the great fame of Serto- 
rius was celebrated in ah places ; and when 
the merchants who came out of tlie western 
parts of Europe, bringing these, as it were, 
among their other foreign wares, had filled 
the kingdom of Pontus with their stories of 
his exploits in war, Mithridates was extreme- 
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ly desirous to send an embassy to him, bejng 
also highly encouraged to it by the boastings 
of his flattering courtiers, who, comparing 
Mithridates to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to 
Hannibal, professed that the Romans would 
never be able to make any considerable re¬ 
sistance against such great forces, and such 
admirable commanders, when they should be 
set upon on both sides at once, on one by the 
most, warlike general, and on the other by 
the most powerful prince in existence. 

Accordingly, Mithridates sends ambassa¬ 
dors into Spain to Sertorius with letters and 
instructions, and commission to promise 
ships and money towards the charge of the 
war, if Sertorius would confirm his preten¬ 
sions upon Asia, and authorize him to possess 
all that he had surrendered to the Romans 
in his treaty with Sylla. Sertorius sum¬ 
moned a full council which he called a sen¬ 
ate, where, when others joyfully approved of 
the conditions, and were desirous immediate¬ 
ly to accept of his offer, seeing that he de¬ 
sired nothing of them but a name, and an 
empty title to places not in their power to 
dispose of, in recompense of which they 
should be supplied with what they then stood 
most in need of, Sertorius would by no means 
agree to it; declaring that he was willing 
that king Mithridates should exercise all 
royal power and authority over Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, countries accustomed to a mon¬ 
archical government, and not belonging to 
Rome, but he could never consent that he 
should seize or detain a province, which, by 
the justest right and title, was possessed by 
the Romans, which Mithridates had formerly 
taken away from them, and had afterwards 
lost in open war to Fimbria, and quitted upon 
a treaty of peace with Sylla. For he looked 
upon it as his duty to enlarge the Roman 
possessions by his conquering arms, and not 
to increase his own power by the diminution 
of the Roman territories. Since a noble- 
minded man, though he willingly accepts of 
victory when it comes with honor, will never 
so much as endeavor to save his own life up¬ 
on any dishonorable terms. 

When this was related to Mithridates, he 
was struck with amazement, and said to his 
intimate friends, “ What will Sertorius en¬ 
join us to do when he comes to be seated in 
the Palatium in Rome, who at present, when 
he is driven out to the borders of the Atlan¬ 
tic sea, sets bounds to our kingdoms in the 
east, and threatens us with war, if we 
attempt the recovery of Asia ? ” However, 
they solemnly, upon oath, concluded a league 
between them, upon these terms : that Mith¬ 
ridates should enjoy the free possession of 
Cappadocia and Bithynia, and that Sertori¬ 
us should send him soldiers, and a general 
for his army, in recompense of which the 
king was to supply him with three thousand 
talents and forty ships. Marcus Marius, a 
Roffian senator who had quitted Rome to fol- 


| low Sertorius, was sent general into Asia in 
company with whom when Mithridates had 
reduced divers of the Asian cities, Mariu. 
1 made his entrance with rods and axes carried 
before him, and Mithridates followed iu the 
second place, voluntarily waiting upon him 
Some of these cities he set at liberty, and 
others he freed from taxes, signifying to 
them that these privileges were granted to 
them by the favor of Sertorius, and" hereby 
Asia, which had been miserably tormented 
by the revenue-farmers, and oppressed by 
the insolent pride and covetousness of the 
soldiers, began to rise again to new hopes, 
and to look forward with joy to the expected 
change of government. 

But in Spaiu, the senators about Sertorius, 
and others of the nobility, finding themselves 
strong enough for their enemies, no sooner 
laid aside fear, but their minds were possessed 
by envy and irrational jealousies of Serto- 
rius’s power. And chiefly Perpenna, eleva¬ 
ted by the thoughts of his noble birth, and 
carried away with a fond ambition of com¬ 
manding the army, threw out villanous dis¬ 
courses in private amongst his acquaintance. 
“ What evil genius,” he would say, “ hurries 
us perpetually from worse to worse ? We 
who disdained to obey the dictates of Sylla, 
the ruler of sea and land, and thus to live at 
home in peace and quiet, are come hither to 
our destruction, hoping to enjoy our liberty, 
and have made ourselves slaves of our own 
accord; and are become the contemptible 
guards and attendants of the banished Ser¬ 
torius, who, that he may expose us the fur¬ 
ther, gives us a name that renders us ridicu¬ 
lous to all that hear it, and calls us the Sen* 
ate, when at the same time he makes us un¬ 
dergo as much hard labor, and forces us to 
be as subject to his haughty commands aim 
insolences, as any Spaniards and Lusitaiu- 
ans.” With these mutinous discourses, lie 
seduced them ; and though the greater num¬ 
ber could not be led into open rebellion 
against Sertorius, fearing his power, they 
were prevailed with to endeavor to destroy 
his interest secretly. For, by abusing n> e 
Lusitanians and Spaniards, by inflicting 
severe punishments upon them, by raising 
exorbitant taxes, and by pretending tna 
all this was done by the strict command 
Sertorius, they caused great troubles, an 
made many cities to revolt; and those wno 
were sent to mitigate and heal these ditfcr- 
ences, did rather exasperate them, am‘ 
crease the number of his enemies, and 
them at their return more obstinate ami 
bellious than they found them. And 
rius, incensed with all this, now so far ■>’ 
got his former clemenc/ and goodness, as 
lay hands on the sons of the Spaniards, 
cated in the city of Osca ; and, contrary 
al| justice, he cruelly put some of them 
death, and sold others; ■ 

In the mean fime, Perpenna, having *“ 
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_i the number of hie conspirators, drew 

^Manline, a commander .in the amjy, who, 
5 tot time being attached to a youth to 
"j“his affections the more, d.scoveredsthe 
Sederacy to him, bidding him neglect 
Shert and be constant to him alone; who, 
P tn „ V’ daV3 . was to be a person of great 
power and authority. But the youth having 
a°OTeater.inclination for Aufidius, disclosed 
®,fto him, which much surprised and amazed 
him For he was also one of the confeder¬ 
acy but knew not that Manlius was any¬ 
ways engaged in it; but when the youth 
be^an to name Perpenna, Gracinus, and 
others, whom he knew very well to be sworn 
conspirators, he was very much terrified and 
astonished; but made light of it to the 
youth, and bade him not regard what Man- 
lias said, a vain boasting fellow. However, 
he went presently to Perpenna, and giving 
him notice of the danger they were in, and 
of the shortness of their time, desifed him 
immediately to put their designs ill execu¬ 
tion. And when all the confederates had 
consented to it, they provided a messenger 
who brought feigned letters to Sertorius, m 
which he had notice of a victory obtained, 
it said, by one of his lieutenants, and of the 
great slaughter of his enemies; and as Ser¬ 
torius, being extremely well pleased, was 
sacrificing and giving thanks to the gods for 
his prosperous success, Perpenna invited 
him, and those with him, who were also of 
the conspiracy, to an entertainment, and 
being very importunate, prevailed with him 
to come. At all suppers and entertainments 
^here Sertorius was present, great order 
and decency was wont to be observed, for lie 
would not endure to hear or see any thing 
that was rude or unhandsome, but made it 
the habit of all who kept his company, to 
entertain themselves with quiet and inoffen¬ 
sive amusements. But in the middle of 
this entertainment, those who sought occa¬ 
sion to quarrel, fell into dissolute discourse 
openly, and making as if they were very 
drunk, committed many insolences on pur¬ 
pose to ^tovoke him. Sertorius, being of¬ 
fended with their ill behavior, or perceiving 
the state of their minds by their way of 
speaking and their unusually disrespectful 
manner, changed the posture of his tying, 
■md leaned backward, as one that neither 
heard nor regarded them. Perpenna now 
a cup full of wine, and, as he was 


drinking, let it fall out of his hand and 
make a noise, which was the sign agreed 
upon amongst them; and Antouius, who 
was next to Sertorius, immediately wounded 
him with his sword. And whilst Sertorius, 
upon receiving the wound, turned himself, 
and strove to get up, Antonins threw him¬ 
self upon his breast, and held both his 
hands, so that he died by a number of 
blows, without being able even to defend 
himself. 

Upon the first news of his death, most of 
the Spaniards left the conspirators, and sent 
embassadors to Poinpey and Metellus, and 
yielded themselves up to them. Perpenna 
atteinped to do something with those that 
remained, but he made only so much use of 
Sertorius’s arms and preparations for war, 
as to disgrace himself in them, and to let it 
bo evident to all, that lie understood no 
more how to command, than lie knew how 
to obey; and when he came against Pompey, 
ho was soon overthrown, and taken prisoner. 
Neither did he bear this last affliction with 
any bravery, but having Sertorius’* papers 
and writings ill his hands, ho offered to 
show Pompey letters from persons of consu¬ 
lar dignity, and of the highest quality ill 
Home, written with their own hands, ex¬ 
pressly to call Sertoriotis into Italy, and to 
let him know what great numbers there 
were that earnestly desired to alter the pres¬ 
ent state of affairs, and to introduce another 
manner of government. Ijpon this occasion, 
Pompey behaved not like a youth, or one of 
a light inconsiderate mind, nut as a man of 
a confirmed, mature, and solid judgment; 
and so freed Home from great fears and 
dangerR of change. For . 10 . put all Sertori- 
us’h writingH ami letters together ami read 
not one of them, nor suffered any one else 
to read them, but burnt them all, and caused 
Perpenna immediately to be put to death, 
lest by discovering their names, further 
troubles and revolutions might ensue 

Of the rest of the conspirators with Per¬ 
penna, some were taken uqd slain by the 
command of Pompey, others fled into Africa, 
and were set ut>oii by the Moors, and run 
through with their darts; and in a short 
time, not one of them was left alive, except 
only Aufidius, the rival of Manlius, who, 
hiding himself, or not being much inquired 
after, died an old mail, in an obscure village 
in Spain, in extreme poverty, and hated by alL 
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report* that Eumenes, the Cardian, 
«!***°n ol a poor wagoner in the Thra- 
Chersoneau*, yet liberally educated, 
a* a scholar and a eoldier; and that 
WOUe he waa but young, Philip, passing 


through Cardia, diverted himself with a 
sight of the wrestling-matches and other 
exercises of the youth of that place, among 
whom Eumenes performing with success, 
and showing signs of intelligence and brav- 
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erv, Philip was so pleased with him, as to 
take him into his service. But they seem 
to speak more probably, who tell us that 
Philip advanced EumenAs for the friendship 
he bore to his father, whose guest' he had 
sometime been. After the death of Philip, 
he continued in the service of Alexander, 
with the title of his principal secretary, but 
in as great favor as the most intimate of his 
familiars, being esteemed as wise and faith¬ 
ful as any person about him, so that he 
went with troops under his immediate com¬ 
mand as general in the expedition against 
India, and succeeded to the post of Perdic- 
cas, when Perdiccas was advanced to that of 
Hepiuestion, then newly deceased. And 
therefore, after the death of Alexander, 
when Neoptoleinus, who had been captain 
of his lifeguard, said that he had followed 
Alexander with shield and spear, but Eu- 
menes only with pen and paper, the Mace¬ 
donians laughed at him, as knowing very 
well that, besides other marks of favor, the 
king had done him the honor to make him 
a kind of kinsman to himself by marriage. 
For Alexander’s first mistress in Asia, by 
whom he had his son Hercules, was Barsine 
the daughter of Artabazus; and in the dis¬ 
tribution qf the Persian ladies amongst his 
captains, Alexander gave Apaine, one of her 
sisters, to Ptolemy, and another, also called 
Barsirte, to Eumenes. 

Notwithstanding, he frequently incurred 
Alexander’s displeasure, and put himself 
into some danger, through Hepiuestion. 
The quarters that had been taken up for 
Eumenes, Ilephajstiou assigned to Euius, 
the flute-phiyer. Upon which, in great 
anger, Eumenes and Mentor came to Alex¬ 
ander, and loudly complained, saying that 
the way to be regarded was to throw away 
their arms, and turn flute-players or trage¬ 
dians; so much so that Alexander took their 
part and chid Hepiuestion ; but soon after 
changed his mind again, and was angry 
with Eumenes, and accounted the freedom 
he had taken to be rather an affront to the 
king, than a reflection upon Hephsestion. 
Afterwards, when Nearchus, with a fleet, 
was to be sent to the Southern Sea, Alex¬ 
ander borrowed money of his friends, his 
own treasury being exhausted, and would 
have had three hundred talents of Eumenes, 
but he sent a hundred only, pretending that 
it was not without great difficulty he had 
raised so much from his stewards. Alex¬ 
ander neither complained nor took the 
money, but gave private order to set Eu- 
menes’s tent on fire, designing to take him 
in a manifest lie, when his money was car¬ 
ried out. But before that could be done, 
the tent was consumed, and Alexander re¬ 
pented of his orders, all his papers being 
burnt ; the gold and silver, however, which 
was melted down in the fire, being after¬ 
wards collected, was found to be more than 


one thousand talents ; yet Alexander tnnt 
none of it, and only wrote to the sever i 
governors and generals to send new coni 
of tfie papers that were burnt, and ord.Lq 
them to be delivered to Eumenes. a 

Another difference happened between him 
and Hephsestion concerning a gift, and ° 
great deal of ill language passed between 
them, yet Eumenes still continued.in favor 
But Hephsestion dying soon after, the kin,,' 
in his grief, presuming all those that dif 
fered with Hephsestion in his lifetime were 
now rejoicing at his death, showed mi ich 
harshness and severity in his behavior with 
them, especially towards Eumenes, whom 
he often upbraided with his quarrels and ill 
language to Hepiuestion. But he, being a 
wise and dexterous courtier, made advan¬ 
tage of what had done him prejudice, and 
struck in with the king’s passion for glorify 
ing his friend’s memory, suggesting various 
plans tb do him honor, and contributing 
largely and readily towards erecting his 
monument. 

After Alexander’s death, when the quarrel 
broke out between the troops of the phalanx 
and the officers, his companions, Eumenes, 
though in his judgment he inclined to tins 
latter, yet in his professions stood neut-r, as 
if he thought it unbecoming him, who was 
a stranger, to interpose in the private quar¬ 
rels of the Macedonians. And when tire rest 
of Alexander’s friends left Babylon, he 
stayed behind, and did much to pacify tire 
foot-soldiers, and to dispose them towards 
an accommodation. And when the oltieers 
had agreed among themselves, and, ov v ^ 
ing from the first disorder, proceeded to 
share out the several commands ami prov¬ 
inces, they made Eumenes governor of 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and all tlw 
coast upon the Pontic Sea as far as Trel>. 
izond, which at that time was not subject 
to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes kept it 
as king, but Leonnatus and Antigonus, with 
a large army, were to put him in possession 
of it. Antigonus, already filled with hopes 
of his own, and despising all men, took no 
notice of Perdiccas’s letters ; but Leonnatus 
with his army came down into Phrygia to 
the service of Eumenes. But being visited 
by Hecaticus, the tyrant of the Carduns, 
and requested rather to relieve Antipater 
and the Macedonians that were besieg' d in 
Lamia, he resolved upon that expedition, 
inviting Eumenes to a share in it, ami >'«• 
deavoring to reconcile him to Hecatieus. 
For there was an hereditary feud between 
them, arising out of political differences, 
and Eumenes had more tlion once been 
known to denounce Hecataeus as a tyrant* 
and to exhort Alexander to restore the tar- 
dians their liberty. Therefore at this tune* 
also, he declined the expedition proposed, 
pretending that he feared lest AntipA-’r, 
who already hated him, should for 
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nratifv Hecatasus, kill him. 
SaJs^ believed, as to impart to 
iCmenes his whole design, which, asrlie had 
E tended and given out, was to aid Anti- 
pr tf r bS in truth was to seize the kingiftm 
iJf Macedo'n; and he showed him letters 
from Cleopatra, in which, it appeared, she 
invited him to Pella, with promises to marry 
LTm But Eumenes, whether fearing Anti- 
oate'r, or looking upon Leonnatus as a rash, 
headstrong, and unsafe man, stole away 
from him oy night, taking with linn all Ins 
men, namely, three hundred horse and two 
hundred of his own servants armed, and all 
his cold, to the value of five thousand 
talents of silver, and fled to Perdiccas, dis¬ 
covered to him Leonnatus’s design, anil 
thus gained great interest with him, and 
was made of the council. Soo'n after Per- 
diccas, with a great army, which he led him¬ 
self, conducted Eumenes into Cappadocia, 
and, having taken Ariarathes prisoner, and 
subdued the whole country, declared him 
governor of it. He accordingly proceeded 
to dispose of the chief cities among his own 
friends, and made captains of garrisons, 
judges, receivers, and other officers, of such 
as he thought fit himself, Perdiccas not at 
all interposing. Eumenes, however, still 
continued to attend upon Perdiccas, botli 
out of respect to him, and a desire not to be 
absent from the royal family. 

But Perdiccas, believing he was able 
enough to attain his own further objects 
without assistance, and that the country he 
left behind him might stand in need of an 
active and faithful governor, when he came 
into Cilicia, dismissed Eumenes, under color 
of sending him to his command, but in truth 
to secure Armenia, which was on its fron¬ 
tier, and was unsettled through the practices 
of Neoptolemus. Him, a proud and vain 
man, Eumenes exerted himself to gain by 
Personal attentions ; but to balance the 
Macedonian foot, whom he found insolent 
and self-willed, he contrived to raise an 
army of horse, excusing from tax and con¬ 
tribution all those of the country that were 
able to serve on horseback, and buying up 
a number of horses, which he distributed 
amon^ such of his own men as he most coll¬ 
uded in, stimulating the courage of his new 
soldiers by gifts and honors, and inuring 
,ir bodies to service, by frequent marcb- 
“g and exemiaihg ; so that the Macedonians 
some of them astonished, others over- 
Jujad, to see that in so short a time he had 
got togetiler a body of no less than six thou- 
**nd three hundred horsemen. 

*“ e n Cratenis and Antipater, having 
S«: u - e< * ***? Greeks, advanced into Ana, 
tn mtentions to quell the power of Per- 
u*c*a, and were reported to design an inva- 
S™ ?} Cappadocia, Perdiccas, resolving 
‘mseii to inarch against Ptolemy, made Eu- 
“* ne * commander-in-chief of all the forces 


of Armenia and Cappadocia, and to that 
purpose wrote letters, requiring Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus to be obedient to Eumenes, 
and giving full commission to Eumenes to 
dispose and order all things as he thought 
fit. Alcetas flatly refused to serve, because 
his Macedonians, lie said, were ashamed to 
fight against Antipater, and loved Crater us 
so well, they were ready to receive him for 
their commander. Neoptolemus designed 
treachery against Eumenes, but was dis¬ 
covered ; and being summoned, refused to 
obey, and put himself ill a posturo of de¬ 
fence. Hero Eumenes first found the bene¬ 
fit of his own foresight and contrivance, for 
his foot being beaten, lie routed Neoptole- 
mus witli Ills horse, and took all his bag¬ 
gage ; and coming up with his whole force 
upon tile phalanx while broken and disor¬ 
dered in its flight, obliged the men to lay 
down their arms, and take an oatli to serve 
under him. Neoptolemus, with some few 
stragglers whom lie rallied, fil'd to Craterug 
and Antipater. From them had come an 
embassy to Eumenes, inviting him over to 
their side, offering to secure him in his pres¬ 
ent government and to give him additional 
command, botlrof men and of territory, with 
the advantage of gaining his enemy Anti¬ 
pater to become his friend, and keeping 
Craterus his friend from turning to be his 
enemy. To which Eumenes replied, that ho 
could not so suddenly be reconciled to liis 
old enemy Antipater, especially at a time 
when he saw him use his friends liko ene¬ 
mies, but was ready to reconcile Craterus to 
Perdiccas, upon any just and equitable terms; 
but in case of any aggression, ho would re¬ 
sist the injustice to his 'ast breath, and 
would rather lose his life than betray big 
word. 

Antipater, receiving this answer, took 
time, to consider upon the whole matter; 
when Neoptolemus arrived from his defeat 
and acquainted them with the ill success of 
bis arms, and urged them to give him assist¬ 
ance, to come, both of them, if possible, but 
Craterus at any rate, for the Macedonians 
loved him so excessively, that if they saw 
but his hat, or heard his voice, they would 
all pass over in a body with their arms. And 
in truth, Craterus had a mighty name among 
them, and the Soldiers after Alexander’s 
death were extremely fond of him, remem¬ 
bering how he had often for their sakes 
incurred Alexander’s displeasure, doing his 
best to withhold him when lie began to follow 
the Persian fashions, and always maintaining 
the customs of his country, when, through 
pride and luxuriousness, they began to be 
disregarded. Craterus, therefore, sent on 
Antipater into Cilicia, and himself and Neop- 
tolemus marched with a large division of the 
army against Eumenes ; expecting to come 
upon him unawares, and to find his array 
disordered with revelling after the late vie- 
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tory. Now that Eumenes should suspect 
his coming, and be prepared to receive him, 
is an argument of his vigilance, but not 
perhaps a proof of any extraordinary sagacity, 
but that he should contrive both to conceal 
from his enemies the disadvantages of his 
position, and from his own men whom they 
were to fight with, so that he led them on 
against Craterus himself, without their know¬ 
ing that he commanded the enemy, this, in¬ 
deed, seems to show peculiar address and skill 
in the general. He gave out that Neoptolemus 
and Pigres were approaching with some 
Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horse. And 
at night, having resolved on marching, he 
fell asleep, and had an extraordinary dream. 
For he thought he saw two Alexanders ready 
to engage, each commanding his several 
phalanx, the one assisted by Minerva, the 
other by Ceres; and that after a hot dispute, 
he on whose, side Minerva was, was beaten, 
and Ceres, gathering ears of corn, wove them 
into a crown for the victor. This vision 
Eumenes interpreted at once as boding suc¬ 
cess to himself, who was to fight for a fruit¬ 
ful country, and at that very time covered 
with the young ears, the whole being sowed 
with corn, and the fields sfl thick with it, 
that they made a beautiful show of a long 
peace. And he was furthur emboldened, 
when he understood that the enemy’s pass¬ 
word was Minerva and Alexander. Accord¬ 
ingly he also gave out as his, Ceres and 
Alexander, and gave his men orders to make 
garlands for themselves, and to dress their 
arms with wreaths of corn. He found him¬ 
self under many temptations to discover to 
his captains and officers whom they were to 
engage with, and not to conceal a secret of 
such moment in his own breast alone, yet he 
kept to his first resolutions, and ventured to 
run the hazard of his own judgment. 

When he came to give battle, he would 
not trust any Macedonian to engage Craterus, 
but appointed two troops of foreign horsd, 
commanded by Pharnabazus, son to Artaba- 
zus, and Phoenix of Tenedos, with order to 
charge as soon as ever they saw the enemy, 
without giving them leisure to speak or retire, 
or receiving any herald or trumpet from 
them. For ho was exceedingly afraid about 
his Macedonians, lest, if they found out 
Craterus to be there, they should go over to 
his side. He himself, with three hundred of 
his best horse, led the right wing against 
Neoptolemus. When having passed a little 
hill they came in view, and were seen ad¬ 
vancing with more than ordinary briskness, 
■Craterus was amazed, and bitterly reproached 
Neoptolemus for deceiving him with hopes 
of the Macedonians’ revolt, but he encour¬ 
aged his men to do bravely, and forthwith 
charged. The first engagement was very 
fierce, and the spears being soon broken to 
pieces, they came to close fighting with their 
swords ) and here Craterus did by no means 


dishonor Alexander, but slew huny 0 f w 
enemies, and repulsed many assault^ but7. 
last received a wound in his side f njra al 
Thracian, and fell off his horse. Bein» down* 
mlhy not knowing him went past him W 
Gorgias, one of Eumenes’s captains, k ae ‘ 
him, and alighting from his horse, W 
guard over him, as he lay badly wounded 
and slowly dying. In the mean time \W 
tolemus and Eumenes were engaged; who 
being inveterate and mortal enemies, sought 
for one another, but missed for the two fim 
courses, but in the third discovering one 
another, they drew their swords, and with 
loud shouts immediately charged. And thdr 
horses striking against one another like two 
galleys, they quitted their reins, and taking 
mutual hold pulled at one another's helmets, 
and at the armor from their shoulders. 
While they were thus struggling, their 
horses went from under them, and they fell 
together to the ground, there again' still 
keeping their hold and wrestling. Neopto¬ 
lemus was . getting up first, but Eumenes 
wounded him in the ham, and got upon his 
feet before him. Neoptolemus supporting 
himself upon one knee, the other leg being 
disabled, and himself undermost, fought 
courageously, though his blows were not 
mortal, but receiving a stroke in the nock he 
fell and ceased to resist. Eumenes, trans¬ 
ported with passion and his inveterate hatred 
to him fell to reviling and stripping him. 
and perceived not that his sword was still in 
his hand. And with this he wounded Eu- 
inenes under the bottom of his corslet in the 
groin, but in truth more frightened than 
hurt him; his blow being faint for wanM 
strength. Having stript the dead body, ill 
as he was with the wounds he had received 
in his legs and arms, he took horse again, 
and hurried towards the left wing of nil 
army, which he supposed to be still engage 
Hearing of the death of Craterus, he roue 
up to him, and finding there was yet sera 
life in him, alighted from his horse and «['■ 
and laying his right hand upon him, mveig 
bitterly against Neoptolemus, and ’ arae “ 
both Craterus’s misfortune and his own n 
fate, that he should be necessitated to 
against an old friend and acquaintance, 
either do or suffer so much mischief. 

This victory Eumenes obtained about 
days after the former, and got great rep 
tion alike for his conduct and his vai 
achieving it. But on the other ban , 
created him great envy both among “J* 
troops, and his enemies, that he, ast s 
and a foreigner, should employ 
and arms of Macedon, to cut off the 
and most approved man among them- 
the news of this defeat come timely * . 

to Perdiccas, he had doubtless b« e 
greatest of all the Macedonians; bu ^ 
he being slain in. a mutiny inEgyP ■V 
days before the news arrived, the ■an*'"' 
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, iu# to f rage decreed Eumenes’s death, 
joint commission to Antigonusand 
Antioater to prosecute the war against him. 
PmsW by Mount Ida, where there was a 
£wal Establishment of horses, Eumenes 
tobk as many as he had occasion for, and 
sent an account of his doing so to the over¬ 
seen at which Antipater is said to have 
laughed, calling it truly laudable in Eu¬ 
menes thus to hold himself prepared fob 
iriving in to them (or would it be taking 
from them?) strict account of all matters of 
administration. Eumenes had designed to 
engage in the plains of Lydia, near Sardis, 
bothbecause his chief strength lay in horse, 
and to let Cleopatra see how powerful he 
was. But at her particular request, for she 
was afraid to give any umbrage to Antipater, 
he marched into the upper Phrygia, and 
wintered in Celsense; when Alcetas. Pole- 
mon, and Docimus disputing with him who 
should command in chief, “You know,” 
Baid he, “the old saying, That destruction 
regards no punctilios.” Having promised 
his soldiers pay within three days, he sold 
them all the farms and castles in the coun¬ 
try, together with the men and beasts with 
which they were filled; every captain or 
officer that bought, received from Eumenes 
the use of his engines to storm the place, 
and divided the spoil among his company, 
proportionably to every man’s arrears, By 
this Eumenes came again to be popular, 
so that when letters were found thrown 
about the camp by the enemy, promising 
one hundred talents, besides great honors, 
to any one that should kill Eumenes, the 
Macedonians were extremely offended, and 
made an order that from that time forward 
one thousand of their best men should 
continually guard his person, and keep 
strict watch about him by night in their sev¬ 
eral turns. This order was cheerfully 
obeyed, and they gladly received of Eu¬ 
menes the same honors which the kings used 
to confer upon their favorites. lie now had 
leave to bestow purple hats and cloaks, 
which among the Macedonians is one of the 
greatest honors the king can give. 

Good fortune will elevate even petty 
minds, and gives them the appearance of a 
certain greatness and stateliness, ag from 
their high place they look down upon the 
world; but the truly noble and resolved 
spirit raises itself, and becomes more con¬ 
spicuous in times of disaster and ill fortune, 
{* was now the case with Eumenes. For 
“Wring by the treason of one of his own men 
J, “*• held to Antigonus at Orcynii, in 
J-wppadocia, in his flight he gave the traitor 
r° opportunity to escape to the enemy, but 
F“?^ e< "*tely seized and hanged him. Then 
rL~* Sight, taking a contrary course to his 
he stole by them unawares, return- 
J" . *be place where the battle had been 
encamped. There he gathered 


up the dead bodies, and burnt them with 
the doors and windows of the neighboring 
villages, and raised heaps of earth upon 
their graves; insomuch that Antigonus, 
who came thither soon after, expressed his 
astonishment at his courage and firm reso¬ 
lution. Falling afterwards upon the bag¬ 
gage of Antigonus, he might easily have 
taken many captives, both bond and free¬ 
men, and much wealth collected from the 
spoils of so many wars; but ho feared lest 
his men, overladen with so much booty, 
might become unfit for rapid retreat, and 
too fond of their ease to sustain the contin¬ 
ual marches and endure the long waiting on 
which he depended for success, expecting to 
tire Antigonus into some other course. But 
then considering it would bo extremely 
difficult to restrain the Macedonians from 
plunder, when it seemed to offer itself, he 
gave them order to refresh themselves, and 
bait their horses, and then attack the ene¬ 
my. In tlie mean time he sent privately to 
Menander, who had care of all tins baggage, 
professing a concern for him upon the score 
of old friendship and acquaintance; and 
therefore advising him to quit the plain and 
secure himself upon the sides ol the neigh¬ 
boring hills, where the horse might not be 
able to hem him. in. When Menander, 
sensible of his danger, had speedily packed 
up his goods and decamped, EumoneB openly 
sent bis scouts to discover the enemy’s ]k>s- 
ture, and commanded bis men to arm, and 
bridle their horses, as designing immediate¬ 
ly to give battle; but the scouts returning 
with news that Menander had secured so 
difficult a post it was impossible to take him, 
Eumenes, pretending to be grieved with the 
disappointment, drew oft' his men another 
way. It is said that when Menander re¬ 
ported this afterwards to Antigonus, and the 
Macedonians commended Eumenes, impu¬ 
ting it to his singular good-nature, tbut 
having it in his power to make slaves of 
their children, and outrage their wives, he 
forbore and spared them all, Antigonus 
replied, “Alas, good friends, he had no 
regard to us, but to himself, being loath to 
wear so many shackles when he designed to 

y From this time Eumenes, daily Hying and 
wandering about, persuaded many of his 
men to disband, whether out of kindness to 
them, or unwillingness to lead about such 
a body of men as were too few to engage, 
and too many to fly undiscovered. 1 slung 
refuge at Nora, a plaoe on the confines ol 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with five hun¬ 
dred horse, and two hundred heavy-armed 
foot, he again dismissed as many of hi* 
friends aa desired it, through fear of the 
probable hardship* to be encountered there, 
and embracing them with all demon.trte 
tions of kindness, gavq them license to 
depart Antigonus, when he came before 
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this' fort, desired to hive an interview vyjfll 
Euraenes before the siege; but he returned 
answer, that Antigonus had many friends 
whb might command in his room; but they 
whom Eumenes defended, had nobody to 
substitute if he should miscarry; therefore, 
if Antigonus thought it worth while to treat 
with him, he should first send him hostages. 
And when Antigonus required that Eumenes 
should first address himself to him as his 
superior, he replied, “While I am able to 
wield a sword, I shall think no man greater 
than myself.” At last, when according to 
Eumenes’s demand, Antigonus sent his own 
nephew i’tolemy to the fort, Eumenes went 
out to him, and they mutually embraced 
with great tenderness and friendship, as 
having formerly been very intimate. After 
long conversation, Eumenes making no 
mention of his own pardon and security, 
but requiring that he should be confirmed 
in his several governments, and restitution 
be made him of the rewards of his service, 
all that were present were astonished at his 
courage and gallantry. And many- of the 
Macedonians flocked to see what sort of 
person Eumenes was, for since the death of 
Craterus, no man had been so much talked 
of in the army. But Antigonus, being 
afraid lest he might suffer some violence, 
first commanded the soldiers to keep off, 
calling out and throwing stones at those 
who pressed forwards. At last, taking 
Eumenes in his arms, and keeping off the 
crowd with his guards, not without great 
difficulty, he returned him safe into the fort. 

Then Antigonus, having built a wall round 
Nora, left a force sufficient to carry on the 
siege, and drew off 'the rest of his army ; 
and Eumenes was beleaguered and kept gar¬ 
rison, having plenty of corn and water and 
salt, but no other thing, either for food, or 
delicacy ; yet with such as he had, he kept a 
cheerful table for his friends, inviting them 
severally in their turns, and seasoning his 
entertainment with a gentle and affable be¬ 
havior. For he had a pleasant countenance, 
and looked not like an old and practised 
soldier, but was smooth and florid, and his 
shape as delicate as if his limbs had been 
carved by art in the most accurate propor¬ 
tions. He was not a great orator, but win¬ 
ning and persuasive, as may be seen in his 
letters. The greatest distress of the besieged 
was the narrowness of the place they were 
in, their quarters being very confined, and 
the whole place but two furlongs in compass; 
so that both they and their horses fed with¬ 
out exercise. Accordingly, not only to pre¬ 
vent the listlessness of such inactive living, 
but to have them in condition to fly if occar 
siou required, he assigned a room one and 
twenty feet long, the largest in all the fort, 
for the men to walk in, directing them to 
begin their walk jgently, and so gradually 
mend their 'pace. And for the'homes, he 


tied them to the roof with great hJltew, / . 
ening which about their neSks, with a ’ fi! 
he gently raised them, till standing unon tC 
ground with their hinder feet, they w 
toucned it with the very ends of their In 
feet. In this posture the grooms plied them 
with whips and shouts, provoking them to 
curvet and kick out with their hind leeT 
struggling and stamping at the same time to 
find support for their fore feet, and thus 
their whole body was exercised, till they 
were all in a foam and sweat ; excellent ex¬ 
ercise, whether for strength or speed ; and 
then he gave them their corn already coarse¬ 
ly ground, that they might sooner despatch 
and better digest it. 

The siege continuing long, Antigonus re¬ 
ceived advice that Antipater was dead in 
Macedon, and that affairs were embroiled by 
the differences of Cassander and Polysper- 
chon, upon which he conceived no mean 
hopes, purposing to make himself master »f 
all, and, in order to his design, thought to 
bring over Eumenes, that he might have his 
advice and assistance. He, therefore, sent 
Hieronymus to treat with him, proposing a 
certain oath, which Eumenes first corrected, 
and tiien referred himself to the Macedonians 
themselves that l*sieged him, to be judged 
by them, which of the two forms were the 
most equitable. Antigonus in the beginning 
of his had slightly mentioned the kings as by 
way of ceremony, while all the sequel referred 
to himself alone ; but Eumenes . changed 
the form of it to Olympias and the kings, 
and proceeded to swear not to be true to An¬ 
tigonus, only, but to them, and to have the 
same friends and enemies, not with Antig* 
nus, but with Olympias and the kings. This 
form the Macedonians thinking the more 
reasonable, swore Eumenes according to it, 
and raised, the siege, sending also to Anti¬ 
gonus, that he should swear in the same 
form to Eumenes. Meantime, all the host¬ 
ages of the Cappadocians whom Eumenes 
had in Nora he returned, obtaining from 
their friends war horses, beasts of carriage, 
and tents in exchange. And collecting again 
all the soldiers whe had dispersed at the 
time of his flight, and were now wandering 
about the country, be got together a body of 
near a thousand horse, and with them nea 
from Antigonus, whom he justly feajwt 
For he had sent orders not only to have him 
blocked up and besieged again, but has 
given a very sharp answer to the Macedoni¬ 
ans, for admitting Eumenes’s amendinen 
of the oath. . . . 

While Eumenes was flying, he recelT 
letters from those in Macedonia, who we • 
jealous of Antigonus’s greatness, from Oly®* 
pias, inviting him thither, to take the chats’ 
and protection of Alexander's infant so 
whose person was in danger, and other w 
ters from Polysperchon, and Philip the kins’ 
requiring him to make war upon Autigonn* 



„ reneral’of the forces in Cappadocia, and 
empowering him out of the treasure at Quin- 
da to take five hundred talents, compensation 
(or his own losses, and to levy as much as he 
thought necessary to carry on the war. 
They wrote also to the same effect to Anti- 
eenes and Teutamus, the chief officers of 
the Argyraspids: who, on receiving these 
letters, treated Eumenes with a show of re¬ 
spect add kindness; but it was apparent 
enough they were full of envy and emulation, 
disdaining to give place to "him. Their envy 
Kumenes moderated, by refusing to accept 
the money, as if he had not needed it ; and 
their ambition and emulation, who were nei¬ 
ther able to govern nor willing to obey, he 
conquered by help of superstition. For he 
told them that Alexander had appeared to 
him in a dream, and showed him a regal 
navilioni richly furnished, with a throne in 
it; and told him if they would sit in council 
tlfcre, he himself would be present, and pros¬ 
per all the consultations and actions upon 
which they should enter in his name. Anti¬ 
genes and Teutamus were easily prevailed 
upon to believe this, being as little willing 
to come and consult Eumenes, as he himself 
wns to be seen waiting at other men’s doors. 
Accordingly, they erected a tent royal, and a 
throne, called Alexander’s, and there they 
met to consult upon all affairs of moment. 

Afterwards they advanced into the inte¬ 
rior of Asia, and in their march met with 
Peucestes, who was friendly to them, and 
with the other satraps, wiio joined forces 
with them, and greatly encouraged the Ma¬ 
cedonians with the number and appearance 
o# their men. But they themselves, having 
since Alexander’s decease become imperious 
and uiigoverned in their tempers, and lux¬ 
urious in their daily habits, imagining them¬ 
selves great princes, and pampered in their 
conceit by the Battery of the barbarians, 
"'hen all these conflicting pretensions now 
came together, were soon found to be exact- 
me and quarrelsome one with another, while 
ah alike immeasurably flattered the Mace¬ 
donians, giving them money for revels and 
sacrifices, till in a short time they brought 
e camp to be a dissolute place of entertain- 
nent, and the army a mere multitude of 
rs, canvassed as in a democracy for the 
return of this or that commander. Eu- 
arJ" n l > ‘: rc !r' v ' n g they despised one another, 
ZrJt 1 } °^ th . em f< “ared him, and sought an 
w?,, t “ mt - v t° kill him, pretended to be in 
of money, and borrowed many talents, 
m-n.^ specially who most hated him, to 
bear ,11 onoe confide in him, and for- 
Uieir e!!_ Vlo ence him for fear of losing 
»e™ tiT n mone y- Thus his enemies' estates 
i Q „ 8“ard of his person, and by receiv- 
k® purchased safety, for which it 
Th. »? ,nW ? 0n to ff>™it. 

•how ^‘“ccdouians, also, while there was no 
' danger, allowed themselves to be 
27 


corrupted, and made all their court to those 
who gave them presents, who had their body¬ 
guards, and affected to appear as generals-in- 
chief. But when AntigOuus came upon them 
with a great army, and their affairs them¬ 
selves seemed to call out for a true general, 
then not only the common soldiers cast their 
eyes upon Eumenes, but these mon, who had 
appeared so great in a peaceful time of ease, 
submitted all of them to him, and quietly 
posted themselves severally as he appointed 
them. And when Antigonus attempted to 
pass the river Pasitigris.all the rest that wefe 
appointed to guard the passes were not so 
much as aware of his march ; only Eumenes 
met and encountered him, slew many of his 
men, and filled the river with the dead, nud 
took four thousand prisoners. But it was 
most particularly when Eumenes was sick, 
that the Macedonians let it be seen how iu 
in their judgment, while others could feast 
them handsomely and make entertainments, 
lie alone knew how to fight and lead an army. 
For Peucestes, having made a splendid en¬ 
tertainment in Persia, and given each of the 
soldiers a sheep to sacrifice with, made him¬ 
self sure of being commander-in-chief. 
Some few days after, the army was to march, 
and Eumenes, having been dangerously ill, 
was carried in a litter apart from the body 
of the army, that any rest he got might not 
1)1“ disturbed. But when they were a little 
advanced, unexpectedly they lnul a view of 
the enemy, who had passed the hills that lay 
between them, and was marching down into 
the plain. At the sight of the golden armor 
glittering in the sun as they marched down 
in their order, the elephants with their castloa 
on their backs, and the men in their purple, 
as their manner was when they were going to 
give battle, the front stopped their march, and 
called out for Eumenes, for they would not 
advance a step but under Ilia conduct; and 
fixing their arms in the ground, gave the 
word among themselves to stand, requiring 
their officers also not to stir or engage or 
hazard themselves without Eumenes. News 
of this being brought to Eumenes, lie hasten¬ 
ed those that carried his litter, and drawing 
back the curtains on hotli sides, joyfully put 
forth his right hand. As Siam as the soldiers 
saw him, they saluted him in their Macedo¬ 
nian dialect, and took up their shields, and 
striking them with their pikes, gave a great 
shout; inviting the enemy to come on, for 
now they had a leader. 

Antigonua understanding by some prison¬ 
ers he had taken that Eumenes was nut of 
health, to that degree that he was carried in a 
litter, presumed it would he no hard matter 
to crush the rest of them, since he was ill. 
He therefore made the greater haste to come 
up with them and engage. But being come 
so near aa to discover how the enemy was 
drawn up and appointed, he was astonished, 
and paused for some time; at last he saw 
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the litter carrying from one wing of the army by a stratagem of Eumenefj, and much t 
to 'the other, and, as his manner was, laugh- bled, advanced to give open battle. W>a ' 
ing aloud, he said to hisfriends, “ That lit- By this time, the greatest part of u, 
ter there, it seems, is the thing that offers forces were come together to Eumenes , j 
us battle;” and immediately wheeled about, admiring his sagacity, declared him ll na 
retired with all his army, and pitched his commander-in-chief of the whole army u, 0M 
camp. The men on the other side, findings which Antigenes and Teutamus, tlW C om B 

little respite, returned to their former habits, manders of the Argyraspids, be in-, V(1 ™' 
and allowing themselves to be flattered, and much offended, and envying Eumenes” fort 
making the most of the indulgence of their ed a conspiracy against him ; and assem 
generals, took up for their winter quarters bling the greater part of the satraps and' 
near the whole country of the Gabeni, so officers, consulted when and how to cut him 
tHat the front was quartered nearly a thou- oif. When they bad unanimously agreed 
sand furlongs from the rear; which Antigonus first to use his service in the next battle, ami 
understanding, marched suddenly towards then to take an occasion to destroy him,' Ku- 
them, taking the most difficult road through darnus, the master of the elephants, and i’lne- 
a country that wanted water; but the way dimus, gave Eumenes private advice of this 
was short though uneven; hoping, if he design, not out of kindness or good-will to 
should surprise them thus scattered in their him, but lest theyshould lose the money they 
winter quarters, the soldiers would not easily had lent him. Eumenes, having commend 
be able to come up time enough, and join ed them ,■ retired to his tent, and telling his 
with their officers. But having to pass friends he lived among a herd of wild heasft, 
through a country uninhabited, where he met made his will, and tore up all his letters, lest 
with violent winds and severe frosts, he was his correspondents after his death should l* 
much checked in his march, and his men questioned or punished on account of any 
suffered exceedingly. The only possible re- tiling in his secret papers. Having thus <lis- 
lief was making numerous fires, by which posed of his affairs, he thought of letting the 
his enemies got notice of his coming. For enemy win the field, or of flying through Me. 
the barbarians who dwelt on the mountains dia and Armenia and seizing Cappadocia, hut 
overlooking the desert, amazed at the multi- came to no resolution .while his friends 
tude of fires they saw, sent messengers upon stayed with him. After turning to many 
dromedaries to acquaint Peucestes. He be- expedients in his mind, which his change- 
•ing astonished and almost out of iiis senses able fortune had made versatile, lie at last 
with the news, and finding the rest in no less put his men in array, and encouraged the 
disorder, resolved to fly, and collect what Greeks and barbarians; as for the phalanx 
men he could by the way. But Eumenes and the Argyraspids, they encouraged him, 
relieved him from his fear and trouble, un- and bade him be of good heart, for tins ene- 
dertaking so to stop the enemy’s advance, my would never be able to stand them. Fi* 
that he should arrive three days later than indeed they were the oldest of Philip’s and 
he was expected. Having persuaded them, Alexander’s soldiers, tried men, that had 
he immediately despatched expresses to all long made war their exercise, that had never 
the officers to draw the men out of their win- been beaten or foiled ; most of them seven- 
ter quarters, and muster them with all speed, ty, none less than sixty years old. And so 
He himself with some of the chief officers when they charged Antigonus’s men. they 
rode out, and chose an elevated tract within cried out, “You fight against your fathers, 
view, at a distance, of such as travelled the you rascals,” and furiously falling on, rout- 
desert; this he occupied and quartered out, ed the whole phalanx at once, nobody l»eiiig 
and commanded many fires to be made in it, able to stand them, and the greatest part uv- 
as the custom is in a camp. This done, and ing by their hand# So that Antigonnss 
the enemies seeing the fire upon the moun- foot were routed, but his horse got the at¬ 
tains, Antigonus was filled with vexation ter, and he became master of the baggage, 
and despondency, supposing that his enemies through the cowardice of Peucestes, who w- 
had been long since advertised of his march, haved himself negligently and basely ; "*>’ 
and were prepared to receive him. There- Antigonus used his judgment calmly «> 1,1 

fore, ^est his army, now tired and wearied danger, being aided moreover by the groum^ 

out with their march, should he forced im- For the place where they fought was 
mediately to encounter with fresh men, large plain, neither deep, nor hard u<| 
who had wintered well, and were ready for foot, but, like the sea-shore, covered wit 
him, quitting the near way, he marched fine soft sand, which the treading of so m«. 
slowly through the towns and villages to re- men and horses, in the time of the ha ’ 
fresh his men. But meeting with no such reduced to a small white dust, that h - 
skirmishes as are usual when two armies cloud of lime darkened the air, so that ^ 
lie near one another, and being assured by could not see clearly at any distance, an 
the people of the country that no army had made it easy for Antigonus to take the ■** 
been seen, but only continual fires at that gage unperceived. ^ 

place, he concluded he had been outwitted After the battle, Teutamus sent a 
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M oe to Antigonus to demand the baggage. 
He made ftnswer, he would not only restore 
itto the Argyraspids, but serve them further 
in other things if they would but deliver up 
Eumenes. 'Upon which the Argyraspids 
took a villanous resolution to deliver ium 
up alive into the hands of his enemies. So 
they came to wait upon him, being unsus¬ 
pected by him, but watching their opportu¬ 
nity, some lamenting the loss of the baggage, 
some encouraging him as if he had been 
victor, some accusing the other commanders, 
till at last they all fell upon him, and seiz¬ 
in" his sword, bound his hands behind him, 
with his own girdle. When Antigonus had 
sent Xicanor to receive him, he begged lie 
might be led through the body of the Mace¬ 
donians, and have liberty to speak to them 
neither to request, nor deprecate any thing, 
but only to advise them what would bo for 
their interest. A silence being made, as he 
stood upon a rising ground, he stretched out 
his hands bound, and said, “ What trophy, 
0 ye basest of all the Macedonians, could 
Antigonus have wished for so great as you 
yourselves have erected for him, in deliver¬ 
ing up your general captive into his hands ? 
You are not ashamed, when you are con¬ 
querors, to own yourselves conquered, for 
the sake only of your baggage, as if it were 
wealth, not arms, wherein victory consisted; 
nay, you deliver up. your general, to redeem 
your stuff. As for me, I am unvanquished, 
though a captive, conqueror of my enemies, 
and betrayed by my fellow soldiers. For 
you, I adjure you by Jupiter, the protector of 
arms, and by all the gods that are the aven- 
gftn of perjury, to kill me here with your 
own hands; for it is all one; and if I am 
murdered yonder, it will be esteemed your 
act, nor will Antigonus complain, for he 
desires not Eumenes alive, but dead. Or if 
you withhold your own hands, release but 
one of mine, it shall suffice to do the work ; 
and if you dare not trust me witli a sword, 
throw me bound as I am under the feet of 
the wild beasts. This if you do I shall freely 
acquit you from the guilt of my death, as 
the most just and kind Jc men to their gen¬ 
eral.” ® 


'' Eumenes was thus speaking, the 

y* 1 °‘ soldiers wept for grief, but the 
rgyraspids shouted out to lead him on, and 
Rive no attention to his trifling. For it was 
° , ,u ™ {feat matter if this Chersonesian 
In m° U l mee *bis death, who in thousands 
j .ties .had annoyed and wasted the Mace- 
thiifl 8 ’ ^ wou ld be a much more grievous 
sjihJL' ° r Vi? choicest of Philip’s and Alex- 
s soldiers to "be defrauded of the fruits 
*°ng service, and in their old age to 


come to beg their bread, and to leave their 
wives three nights Jin the power of their 
enemies. So thdy hurried him on with vio¬ 
lence. But Antigoiius, fearing the multitude, 
for nobody was left in the camp, sent ten of 
his strongest elephants with clivers of his 
Mede and Parthian lances to keep off the 
press. Then he could not endure to have 
Eumenes brought into his presence, by rev 
son of their former intimacy and friendship; 
but when they that had taken him inquired 
how he would have him kept, “ As I would,” 
said lie, “ an elephant, or a lion." A little 
after, being moved with compassion, lie com¬ 
manded tlie heaviest of his irons to be 
knocked off, one of his servants to be admit¬ 
ted to anoint him, and that any of his friends 
that were willing should have liberty to visit 
him, ami bring him what he wanted. -Long 
time he deliberated what to do with him, 
sometimes inclining to the advice and prom¬ 
ises of Nearehus of Crete, and Demetrius his 
son, who were very earnest to preserve 
Eumenes, whilst all the rest were unani¬ 
mously instant and importunate to have him 
taken off. It is related that Eumenes in¬ 
quired of Onomarchus, his keeper, why An¬ 
tigoiius, now he had his enemy in his hands, 
would not either forthwith dispatch or gen¬ 
erously release, him V And that Onomarchus 
contumeliously answered him, that the field 
had been a more proper place than this to 
show his contempt of death. To whom Eu- 
inenes replied, “ And by heavens, 1 showed 
it there; ask the men else that engaged me, 
but I could never meet a man that was my 
superior.” “Therefore,” rejoined Ono- 
marchus, “ now you have found such a man, 
why don’t you submit quietly to his pleas¬ 
ure ? ” 

When Antigonus resolved to kill Eumenes, 
he commanded to keep his food from him, 
and so with two or three days’ fasting he 
began to draw near his end; but the camp 
being on a sudden to remove, an executioner 
was sent to dispatch him. Antigonus grant¬ 
ed his body to his friends, permitted them to 
burn it, and having gathered his ashes into 
a silver urn, to send them to his wife and 
children. 

Eumenes was thus taken off; and Divine 
Providence assigned to no other man the 
chastisement of the commanders and soldiers 
that had betrayed him; but Antigonus him¬ 
self, abominating the Argyraspids as wicked 
and inhuman villains, delivered them up to 
Sibyrtius, the governor of Arachosia, com¬ 
manding him by all ways and means to de¬ 
stroy and exterminate them, so that not a 
man of them might ever come to Macedon, 
or so much as within sight of the Greek sea. 
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COMPARISON OP SERTORIUS WITH EUMENES. 


These are the most remarkable passages 
that are come to our knowledge concerning 
Eumenes and Sertorius. In comparing their 
lives, we may observe that this was common 
to them both ; that being aliens, strangers, 
and banished men, they came to be command¬ 
ers of powerful forces, and had the leading 
of numerous and warlike armies, made up of 
diver.-, nations. This was peculiar to Sertori¬ 
us, that the chief command was, by his whole 
party, freely yielded to him, as to the person 
of the greatest merit and renown, whereas 
Eumenes had many who contested the office 
with him, and only by his actions obtained 
the superiority. They followed the one 
honestly, out of desire to be commanded by 
him ; they submitted themselves to the other 
for their own security, because they could 
not command themselves. The one, being 
a Roman, was the general of the Spaniards 
and Lusitanians, who for many years had 
been under the subjection of Rome ; and the 
other, a Chersonesian, was chief commander 
of the Macedonians, who were the great con¬ 
querors of mankind, and were at that time 
subduing the world. Sertorius, being already 
in high esteem for his former services in the 
wars, and his abilities in the senate, was 
advanced to the dignity of a general ; where¬ 
as Eumenes obtained this honor from the 
office of a writer, or secretary, in which he 
had been despised. Nor did he only at first 
rise from inferior opportunities, but after¬ 
wards, also, met with greater impediments 
in the progress of his authority, and that not 
only from those who publicly resisted him, 
but from many others that privately con¬ 
spired against him. It was much otherwise 
with Sertorius, not one of whose party public¬ 
ly opposed him, only late in life and secretly 
a few of his acquaintance entered into a con¬ 
spiracy against him. Sertorius put an end 
to his dangers as often as he was victorious 
in the field, whereas the victories of Eumenes 
were the beginning of his perils, through the 
malice of those that envied him. 


Their deeds in war were equal and parallel, ' 
but their general inclinations different. Kul 
menes naturally loved war and contention, 
but Sertorius esteemed peace and tranquil, 
lity; when Eumenes might have lived j n 
safety, with hopor, if he would have quietly 
retired out of their way, he persisted in a 
dangerous contest with the greatest of the 
Macedonian leaders ; but Sertorius, who was 
unwilling to trouble himself with any public 
disturbances, was forced, for the safety of lus 
person, to make war against those who would 
not suffer him to live in peace. If Eiiinon-s 
could have contented himself with the second 
place, Antigonus, freed from his competition 
for the first, would have used him well, and 
shown him favor, whereas Potnpey’s friends 
would never permit Sertorius so much as to 
live in quiet. The one made war of his onn 
accord, out of a desire for command ; and 
the other was constrained to accept of com¬ 
mand, to defend himself from war that was 
made against him. Eumenes was certainly 
a true lover of war, for he preferred his om- 
tous ambition before his own security ; but 
Sertorius was truly warlike, who procured 
his own safety by the success of his arms. 

As to the manner of their deaths, it hap 
pened to one without the least thought or sur¬ 
mise of it; but to the other when he suspect'd 
it daily ; which in the first, argues an oquitam- 
temper, and a noble mind, not to distrust ■- 
friends ; but in the other, it showed suin' 
infirmity of spirit, for Eumenes intendeds 
fly and was taken. The death of Sertprue 
dishonored not his life ; he suffered that trom 
his companions which none of his endin'- 
were ever able to perform. The other. n n 
being able to deliver himself before Ins im¬ 
prisonment, being willing also to five m 
tivity, did neither prevent nor expect Ins *■*,;- 
with honor or bravery; for by meanly siipl’“ 
eating and petitioning, he made Ins eneii . 
that pretended only to have power over 
body, to be lord and master of bis body m 
mind. 


AGESILAUS 


Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, 
having reigned gloriously over the Lacedae¬ 
monians, left behind him two sons, Agis the 
elder, begotten of Lampido a noble lady, 
Agesilaus, much the younger, bom of Eupo- 
lia, the daughter of Melesippidas. Now the 
succession belonging to Agis by law, Agesi¬ 
laus, who in all probability was to be but a 


private man, was educated according j 
usual discipline of the country, hrm 
severe, and meant to teach young m 
■obey their superior#. Whence it was ^ 
men say, Simonides called Sparta 
tamer of men,” because by early 
of education, they, more than , an 5',”' I ,*s. 
trained the citizens to obedience to tne 
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«nd made them tractable and patient of sub¬ 
jection, as horses that are broken in while 
] Its The law. did not impose this harsh 
“ “on the heirs apparent of the kingdom. 
liut'AAsilaus, whose good fortune it was to 
he born a younger brother, was consequently 
bred to all the arts of obedience, and so the 
better fitted for the government, when it 
fell to his share; hence it was that he proved 
the most popular-tempered of the Spartan 
kings his early life having added to his 
natural kingly and commanding qualities 
the gentle and humane feelings of a citizen. 

While he was yet a boy, bred up in one of 
what are called the flocks, or classes, he 
attracted the attachment of Lysander, who 
was particularly struck with the orderly 
temper that he manifested. For though he 
was one of the highest spirits, emuloys 
above any of his companions, ambitious of 
preeminence in every tiling, and showed an 
impetuosity and fervor of mind which irre¬ 
sistibly carried him through all opposition 
or difficulty ho could meet with ; yet, on tile 
other side, he was so easy and gentle in his 
nature, and so apt to yield to authority, that 
though he would do nothing on compulsion, 
upon ingenuous motives lie would obey any 
commands, and was more hurt by the least 
rebuke or disgrace, than lie was distressed 
by any toil or hardship. 

lie had one leg shorter than the other, 
but this deformity was little observed in the 
general beauty of his person in youth. And 
the easy way ill which he bore it, (he being 
the first always to pass a jest upon himself,) 
went far to make it disregarded. And in¬ 
deed his high spirit and eagerness to distin¬ 
guish himself were all the more conspicuous 
by it, since he never let his lameness with¬ 
hold him from any toil or any brave action. 


lie is said to have been a little inan; of a 
contemptible presence; but the goodness of 
his humor, and his constant cheerfulness 
mid playfulness of temper, always free from 
anv thing of inorosefess or haughtiness, 
mafic him more attractive, even to liis old 
ag-, than the most beautiful and youthful 
°f the nation. Theophrastus writes, 
nut the Ephors laid a fineuism Arcliidainus 
tor marrying a little wife, “ For,” said they, 
she will bring us a race of kinglets, instead 
of kings.” 

'Vh'lst Agis, the elder brother, reigned, 
icibiades, being then an exile from Athens, 
Sicily to Sparta; nor had he 
' yea long there, before his familiarity witli 
. mi*a, the king’s wife, grew suspected, 
souiuch that Agis refused to own a child 
n,,t r™’ *hich, be said, was Alcibiades’s, 
i -. . • Nor, if we may believe Duris, the 
w »x Timtea much concerned at it, 
“HS herself forward enough to whisper 


among her helot maid-servants, that the 
infant’s true name was Alcibiades, not.Leo- 
tychides. Meanwhile it was believed, that 
the amour he had with her was not the 
effect of liia love but of his ambition, that 
he might have Spartan kings of his posterity. 
This affair being grown public, it became 
needful for Alcibiades to withdraw from 
Sparta. But the child Leotyehides had not 
the honors due to n legitimate son paid him, 
nor was he ever owned by Agis, till by his 
prayers and tears lie prevailed with him to 
declare him his soil before several witnesses 
iqioii his death-bed. But this did not avail 
to fix him in the throne of Agis, after whose 
death Lysander, who had lately achieved 
his conquest of Athens by sea, und was of 
the greatest power in Sparta, promoted 
Agesilaus, urging Leotychides’s bastardy as 
a bar to liis pretensions. Many of the other 
citizens, also, were favorable to Agesilaus 
and zealously joined his party, induced bv 
the opinion they had of liis merits, of which 
they themselves had been spectators, in the 
time that ho had been bred up among them. 
But there, was a man, named Diopitlies, at 
Sparta, who had a great knowledge of an¬ 
cient oracles, and was thought particularly 
skilful and clever ill all points of religion 
and divination. He alleged, that it was un¬ 
lawful to make a lame man king of Liicedne- 
mon, citing in the debate the following 
oracle:— 

Beware, great Sparta, lest there come of thee 
Though sounil thyself, an halting sovereignty; 
.Troubles, both loiig and unexpected t<s>, 

And storms of deadly warfare shall ensue. 

But Lysander was not wanting with an 
evasion, alleging, that if the Spartans were 
really apprehensive of the oracle, they must 
have a care of Leotyehides; for it was not 
the limping foot of a king, that the gods 
cared about, hut the purity of the Herculean 
family, into whose rights if a spurious issue 
were admitted, it would make the kingdom 
to halt indeed. Agesilaus likewise alleged, 
that the bastardy of Leotyehides was wit¬ 
nessed to by Neptune, who threw Agis out 
of bed by a violent earthquake, after winch 
time lie ceased to visit liis wife, yet Leoty- 
ciiides was bora above ten months after 

this. „ . 

Agesilaus was upon these allegations de¬ 
clared king, and soon possessed himself of 
the private estate of Agis, as well as his 
throne, Leotyehides being wholly rejected as 
a bastard, lie now turned liis attention to 
his kindred by the mother’s side, )>er<tonSof 
worth and virtue, hut miserably poor. To 
them he gave half his brother’s estate, and 
by this popular act gained general good-prill 
and reputation, in the place of toe envy 
and ill-feeling which the inheritance might 
otherwise have procured him. What Xano- 
[ phon tells us of him, that by complying 
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■with, and, as it were, being ruled by^HS duces Agamemnon well pleased with th« 
country, he grew into such great power j^B quarrel arising between Ulysses and Achilles* 
them, that he could do what he pleascSB and with the “ terrible words ” that passed 
meant to apply to the power he gaima^B between them, which he would never have 
the following manner with the Ephors eB done, unless he had thought emulations and 
Elders. These were at that time oiljSfli dissensions between the noblest men to be 0 ( 
greatest authority in the State; the former, great public benefit. Yet this maxim is not 
officers annually chosen; the Elders, holding simply to be granted, without restriction 
their places during life; both instituted, as for if animosities go too far, they are very 
already told in the life of Lycurgus, to dangerous to cities, and of most pernicious 
restrain the power of the kings. Hence it consequence. 

was that there was always from generation When Agesilaus was newly entered upon 
to generation, a feud and contention be- the government, there came news from Asia, 
tween them and the kings. But Agesilaus that the Persian king was making great na- 
took another course. Instead of contending val preparations, resolving with a high hand 
with them, he courted them; in all proceed- to dispossess the Spartans of tlieir maritime 
ings he commenced by taking their advice, supremacy. Lysander was eager for the op. 
was alway ready to go, nay almost run, portunity of going over and succoring hi, 
when they called him; if he were upon his frjends in Asia, whom he had there left gov- 
royal seat hearing causes and the Ephors. ernors and masters of the cities, whose mal- 
came in, he rose to them; whenever any administration and tyrannical behavior was 
man was elected into the Council of Elders, causing them to be driven out, and in some 
he presented him with a gown and ail ox. cases put to death. He therefore persuaded 
Thus, whilst he made show of deference to Agesilaus to claim the command of the ex- 
them, and of a desire to extend theiv author- pedition, and l,y carrying the war far from 
ity, he secretly advanced his own, and en- Greece into Persia, to anticipate the designs 
larged the prerogatives of the kings by sev- of the barbarian. He also wrote to his 
era! liberties which their friendship to his friends in Asia, that by embassy they should 
person conceded. demand Agesilaus for their captain. Agesi- 

To other citizens he so behaved himself, as laus, therefore, coming into the public assom- 
to be less blamable in his enmities than in bly, offered his service, upon condition that 
his friendships ; for against his enemy he he might have thirty Spartans for captains 
forbore to take any unjust advantage, but ant} counsellors ; two thousand chosen men 
his friends he would assist, even in what was of the newly enfranchised helots, and allies 
unjust. If an enemy had done any thing to the number of six thousand. Lysaiider's 
praiseworthy, he felt it shameful to detract authority and assistance soon obtained his 
from his due, but his friends he knew not request, so that he was sent away with the 
how to reprove when they did ill, nay, lie thirty Spartans, of whom Lysander was iff 
would eagerly join with them, and assist once the chief, not only because of his power 
them in their misdeed, and thought all offices and reputation, but also on account of his 
of friendship commendable let the matter in friendship with Agesilaus, who esteemed his 
which they were employed be what it would, procuring him this charge a greater oblige 
Again, when any of his adversaries was over- tion, than that of preferring him to the king- 
taken in a fault, he would be the first to pity dom. 

him; and be soon entreated to procure his Whilst the army was collecting to the ren- 
pardon, by which he won the hearts of all dezvous at Geriestus, Agesilaus went with 
men. Insomuch that his popularity grew at some of his friends to Aulis, where in a 
last suspected by the Ephors, who laid a dream he saw a man approach him, ana 
fine on him, professing that he was appro- speak to him after this manner : “ O king of 
priating the citizens to himself, who ought the Lacedaemonians, you cannot but know 
to be the common property of the State, that, before yourself, there hath been I® 
For as it is the opinion of philosophers, that one general captain of the whole of the 
could you take away strife and opposition Greeks, namely, Agamemnon; now. sine* 
out of the universe, all the heavenly bodies you siieceed him in the same office and com- 
would stand still, generation and motion mand of the same men, since you war aga’p 
would cease in the mutual concord and agree- the same enemies, and begin your expedition 
ment of all things, so the Spartan legislator from the same place, you (Tught also to pH* 
seems to have admitted ambition and emula- such asacrifice, as he offered before he weie * 
tion, among the ingredients of his Common- ed anchor.” Agesilaus at the same, in'”' 1 '’ 1 ' 
Wealth, as the incentives of virtue, distinctly remembered that the sacrifice which AC 
wishing that there should be some dispute memnon offered was his own daughter, he tfj 
and, competition among his men of worth, ing so directed by the oracle. Yet was 
and pronouncing the mere idle, uncontested, not at all disturbed at it, but as soon a* 
mutual compliance to unproved deserts to be arose, he told his dream to his friends. » # 
but a false sort of concord. And some think 1 ing, that he would pippitiate the g”' 1 ' ( 
Homer had an eye' to this, when he intro- 1 with the sacrifices a goddess must del’s 
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in, and would not follow the ignorant exam* ^^Rienda, that they suffered for his sake, 
pie of his predecessor. He therefore ordered ^Hfrig them apply themselves to the king, 
an hind to be crowned with chaplets, and ^Kpuch as were more powerful with him 
bade his own soothsayer perform the rite, ■jh he was. Such sayings of his seeming to 
not the usual person whom the Boeotians, in Wpesigned purposely to excite ill feeling, 
ordinary course, appointed to that office, fc geilana went on to offer himself a more 
When the Boeotian magistrates understood opH affront, appointing him his meat-carver, 
it, they were much offended, and sent officers and would in public companies scornfully say, 
to Agesilaus, to forbid his sacrificing contra- ‘* Let them go now and pay their court to my 
ry to the laws of the country. These having carver.” Lvsander, no longer able to brook 
delivered their message to him, immediately these indignities, complained at last to Ages- 
went to thq altar, and threw down the quar- ilaus himself, telling him, that he knew very 
ters of the hind that lay upon it. Agesilus well how to humble his friends. Agesilaus 
took this very ill, and without further sacri- answered, “ I know certainly how to humble 
fice immediately sailed away, highly dis- those who pretend to more power than my- 
pleased with the Boeotians, and much dis- self.” “That,” replied Lysander, “is per- 
couraged in his mind at the omen, boding to haps rather said by you, than done by me : 
himself an unsuccessful voyage and an im- I desire only, that you will assign me some 
perfect issue of the whole expedition. office and place, in which I may serve you 

When he came to Ephesus, he found the without incurring your displeasure.” 
power and interest of Lysander, and the lion- Upon this Agesilaus sent him to the Ilel- 
ors paid to him, insufferably great; all ap- lespont, whence he procured Spithridutes, a 
plications were made to him, crowds of suit- Persian of the province of Plmrnabazus, to 
ors attended at his door, and followed upon come to the assistance of tin* Greeks with 
his steps, as if nothing but the mere name two hundred horse, and a great supply 6f 
of commander belonged, to satisfy the usage, money. Yet his anger did not so come down, 
to Agesilaus. the whole power of it being de- but he thenceforward pursued tin* design of 
volved upon Lysander. Kone of all the com- wresting the kingdom out of tin* hands of the 
manders that had been sent into Asia was two families which th«*n enjoyed it, and 
either so powerlul or so formidable as he ; making it wholly elective; ami it is thought 
no one had rewarded his friends better, or that liewould on account of this quarrel have 
had been more severe against his enemies; excited a great commotion in Sparta, if he 
which things having been lately done, made had not died in the IWotian war. Thus 
the greater impression on men’s minds, es- ambitious spirits in a commonwealth, when 
decially when they compared the simple, and ihoy transgress their bounds, are apt to do 
popular behavior of Agesilaus, with the more harm than good. For though Lysan- 
harsh and violent and brief-spoken demeanor dor’s pride ami assumption was most ill-t imed 
ovhich Lysander still retained. Universal and insufferable in its display, yet Agesilaus 
Inference was yielded to this, and little re- surely could have found s»une other way of 
gard shown to Agesilaus. This first occa- setting him right, less offensive to a man of 
stoned offence to the other Spartan captains, his reputation and ambitious temper. Iu- 
who resented that they should rather seem deed they were lwith blinded with the same 
the attendants of Lysander, than the conn- passion, so as one not to recognize the autho- 
ciHors of Agesilaus. And at length Agesi- rity of his superior, th<* other not to bear with 
laus himself, though not perhaps an envious the imperfections of his friend. * 

man in his nature, nor apt to be troubled at Tisaphernes being at first afraid of Agesi- 
the honors redounding upon other men, vet laus, treated with him about setting the 
Pager for honor and jealous of his glory, be- Grecian cities at liberty, which was agreed 
Ran to apprehend that* Lysander’s greatness on. Hut soon after finding a sufficient force 
".ould carry away from him the reputation drawn together, he resolved ujkjii war, for 
H VeF ffrea * action should happen, which Agesilaus was not sorry. For the ex¬ 

ile therefore went this way to work, lie jactation of this expedition was great, and 
rst opposed him ip all his counsels ; what- he did not think it for his honor, that Xeno- 
n'T f Vsa nder specially advised was rejected, phon with ten thousand rnen should march 
ml other proposals followed. Then whoever through the heart of Asia to the sea, beat- 
address to him, if he found him ing the Persian forces when and how he 
So L OT»der, certainly lost his suit, pleased, and that he at the head of the Spar- 
snot 80 m J U( * icial ca8e9 i any one wfrom lie tans, then sovereigns Ixith at sea and land, 
strongly against was sure to come off should not achieve some memorable action 
*nccesg, and ahy man whom he was for Greece. And so to be even with Tisa~ 
particularly solicitous to procure some bene- phernes, he requites Ids perjury by a fair 
it well if he got awav stratagem. He pretends to march into Carla, 
an actual loas. These things being whither when he had drawn Tisanheme* and 
Jrrv. done by chance, but constantly his army, he suddenly turns back, and fall* 
aen«ki Purpose, Lysander. was soon upon Phrygia, takes many of their cities, 

wtHe them, and hesitated not to tell and carries away great booty, showing his 
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allies, thatto break a solemn league was acfe®idaphernes pay dearly for all the cruelty ha 
downright contempt of the gods, but the ci»;Lhad showed the Greeks, to whom ho was a 
cumvention of an enemy in war was not onWprofessed enemy. For the king of Persia 
just but glorious, a gratification at once aiJBsent Tithraustes, who took off his he;id, and 
an advantage. Mjpresently dealt with Agesilaus about his 

Being weak in horse, and discouraged hBretura into Greece, sending to himambassa- 
ill omens in the sacrifices, he retired to Eph^ dors to that purpose, with commission to 
sus, and there raised cavalry. He obliged offer him great sums of money. • Agesilaus'* 
the rich men, that were not inclined to-serve- answer was, that the making of peace be- 
iu person, to find each of them a horseman longed to the Lacedaemonians, not to lam- 
armed and mounted ; and there being many as for wealth, he had rather see it in his sob 
who preferred doing this, the army was diers’ hands than his own; that the Grecians 
quickly reinforced by a body, not of unwil- thought it not honorable to enrich themselves 
ling recruits for the infantry, but of brave with the bribes of their enemies, but with 
and numerous horsemen. ‘For those that their spoils only. Yet, that he might gratify 
were not good at fighting themselves, hired Tithraustes for the justice he had done up. 
such as were more military in their inclina- on Tisaphernes, the common enemy of the 
tions, and such as loved not horse-service sub- Greeks, he removed his quarters into Phrygia, 
stituted in their places such as did. Aga- accepting thirty talents for his expenses, 
memnon’s example had been a good one, Whilst he was upon his march, lie received 
when he took the present of an excellent a staff from the government at Sparta, ap- 
mare, to dismiss a rich coward from the pointing him admiral as well as general, 
army. This was an honor which was never done to 

When by Agesilaus’s order the prisoners any but Agesilaus, who being now undoubt- 
he had taken in Phrygia were exposed to edly the greatest and most illustrious man of 
sale, they were first stripped of their gar- his time, still, as Theopompus has said, gave 
ments, and then sold naked. The clothes himself more occasion of glory in his own 
found many customers to buy them, but the virtue and merit than was given him in this 
bodies being, from the want of all exposure authority and power. Yet lie committed a 
and exercise, white and tender-skinned, were fault iu preferring Pisander to the command 
derided and scorned as unserviceable. Ages- of the navy, when there were others at hand 
ilaus, who stood by at the auction, told his both older and more experienced ; in this 
Greeks, “These are the men against whom not so much consulting the public good, as 
ye fight, and these the tilings you will gain the gratification of his kindred, and especial¬ 
ly it.” ly his wife, whose brother Pisander was. 

The -season of the year being come, he Having removed his camp into Pharnaba- 
boldly gave out that he would invade Lydia ; zus’s province, he not only met with great 
and this plaindealing of his was now mista- plenty of provisions, but also raised grea* 
ken for a stratagem by Tisaphernes, who by sums of money, and marching on to the 
not believing Agesilaus, having been already bounds of Paphlagonia, he soon drew Cotys, 
deceived by him, overreached, himself. lie the king of it, into a league, to which he of 
expected that he should have made choice of his own accord inclined, out of the opinion 
Caria, as a rough country, not fit for horse, lie had of Agesilaus’s honor and virtue, 
in which he deemed Agesilaus to be weak, Spithridates, from the time of his abainlon- 
aifd directed his own marches accordingly, ing Pharnabazus, constantly attending Agesi- 
But when he found him to be as good as his laus in the camp whithersoever lie went, 
word, and to have entered into the country of This Spithridates had a son, a very Jnmil- 
Sardis, he made great haste after him, and some boy, called Megabates, of whom 
by great marches of his horse, overtaking the laus was extremely fond, and also a very 
loose stragglers who were pillaging the coun- beautiful daughter, that was marriageable, 
try, he cut them off. Agesilaus meanwhile, Her Agesilaus matched to Cotys, and taking 
considering that the horse had outridden the of him a thousand horse, with two t[‘ 
foot, but that he himself had the whole body light-armed foot, he returned into 1 ‘"TP™ 
of his own army entire, made haste to engage and there pillaged the country of 1 ' 

, them. He mingled his light-armed foot, zus, who durst not meet him in the fiem- “. 
carrying targets, with the horse, command- yet trust to his garrisons, but g cttm ; , 
ing them to advance at full speed and begin valuables together, got out of the way 
the battle, whilst he brought up the heavier- moved-about up and down with a flying an , J 
armed men in the rear. The success was till Spithridates joining with Herippi'ias 
answerable to the design ; the barbarians Spartan, took his camp, and all his p rH l’ e ^ 
were put to the rout, the Grecians pursued Herippidas being too severe an inquirer i 
bard, took their camp, and put many of the plunder with which the barbanain 
them'to the sword. The consequence of this diers had enriched themselves, and 1““- * 
victory was very great; for they had not only them to deliver it up with too much s ^ 
the liberty of foraging the Persian-country, ness, so disobliged Spithridates w1 ''’ j 
and plundering at "pleasure, but also, saw questioning and examining, that he ciia * 
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amin, and went off with the Paphl 
wniaM to .Sardia. This w*. * very gre, 
Station to Agesilaus, not only that he ha 
wt the friendship of a valiant commander,, 
and with him a considerable cart of' hi* 
army but - stiU more that it had been donel 
with the disrepute of a sordid and petty cov-1 
etousness, of which he always had made it a 
Lint of honor to keep both himself and his 
cuuntry clear. Besides these public causes, 
he had a private one, his excessive fondness 
for the son, which touched him to the quick, 
though he endeavored to master it, and, 

’ especially in presence of the boy, to suppress 
all appearance of it; so much so that when 
Megabates, for that was his name, came once 
to receive a kiss from him, he declined it. 
At which when the young boy blushed and 
drew back, and afterward saluted him at a 
more reserved distance, Agesilaus soon re- 
peutinghis coldness, and changing his mind, 
pretended to wonder why he did not salute 
him with the same familiarity as formerly, 
llis friends about him answered, “ You are 
in the fault, who would not accept the kiss 
of the bov, but turned away in alarm; he 
would come to you again, if you would have 
the courage to let him do so.” Upon this 
Agesilaus paused a while, and at length 
answered, you need not encourage him to it; 

1 think I had rather be master of myself in 
that refusal, than see all things that are now 
before my eyes turned into gold.” Thus he 
demeaned himself io Megabates when pres¬ 
ent, but he had so great a passion for him in 
his absence, that it may be questioned 
whether if the boy had returned again, all 
the courage he had would have sustained him 
in such another refusal. 

After this l’harnabazus sought an oppor¬ 
tunity of conferring with Agesilaus, which 
Apollophanes of Cyzicus, the common host 
of them both, procured for him. Ages¬ 
ilaus coming first to the appointed place, 
threw himself down upon the grass under a 
tree, lying there in expectation of Pharna- 
bazus, who, bringing with him soft skins 
and wrought carpets to lie down upon, when 
he saw Agesilaus’s posture, grew ashamed 
of liis luxuries and made no use of them, 
hut laid himself down upon the grass also, 
without regard for his delicate and richly 
eyed clothing. Pharnabazus had matter 
enough of complaint against Agesilaus, and 
therefore, after the mutual civilities were 
over, he put him in mind of the great ser- 
'ices he had done the Lacedaemonians in 
the Attic war, of which he thought it an ill 
recompense to have his country thus harassed 
and spoiled, by those men who owed so much 
him. The Spartans that were present 
down their Beads, as conscious of the 
Ntey had done to their ally. But 
Agesilaus said, “ We, O Pharnabazus, when 
were m amity with your master the king, 
“•hared dnrselret like friends, and now 


that we are at war with him, we behave 
lives as enemies. As for you, we mast 
ik upon you as a part of his property, nnd- 
ust do these outrages upon von, not intend 
g the harm to you, but to him whom we 
und through you. But whenever you will 
oose rather to he a friend to the Grecians, 
than a slave of the king of Persia, you may 
then reckon this army and navy to be all at 
your command, to defend both you, your 
country, and your liberties, without which 
there is nothing honorable, or indeed desira¬ 
ble among men.” Upon this Pharnabazus 
discovered his mind, and answered, “ [f the 
king sends another governor ill my room, I 
wili certainly come over to you, hut as long 
as he trusts me with the government, I shall 
be just to him, and not fail to do my utmost 
endeavors in opposing you.” Agesilaus was 
taken with the answer, and shook hands 
with him ; and rising, said, “ How much 
rather had I have so brave a man my friend 
than mine enemy.” 

Pharnabazus being gone off, his son, stay¬ 
ing behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and smiling¬ 
ly said, “ Agesilaus, I make you my guest;” 
and thereupon presented him with a javelin 
which ho had in his hand. Agesilaus re¬ 
ceived it, and being much taken with the 
good mien and courtesy of the youth, looked 
about to see if there were any thing ill his 
train fit to offer him in rctu.'ii ; and observ¬ 
ing the horse of Idicus, the secretary, to have 
very fine trappings on, he took them off, and 
Iwstowed them upon the young gentleman. 
Nor did his kindness rest there, lint he 
continued ever after to lie mindful of him, so 
that when he was driven out of llis country 
by llis brothers, and lived an exile in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, he took great care of him and condes¬ 
cended even toassisthim in some love-mutters, 
lie had an attachment for a youth of Athe¬ 
nian birth, who was bred up as ail athlete; 
and when at the Olympic games this hoy, on 
account of his great size and general strong 
and full-grown appearance, was m some 
danger of not being admitted into the list, 
the Persian betook himself to Agesilaus, and 
made use of his friendship. Agesilaus readily 
assisted him. and not Without a great deal 
of difficulty effected his desires, lie was in 
all other things a man of great and exact 
justice, hut when the case concerned a friend, 
to be straitlaced in joint of justice, he said, 
was only a colorable pretence of denying lum. 
There is an epistle written to Idrieus, prince 
of Caria, that is ascribed to Agesilaus; it is 
this ; “ If Nicias be innocent, absolve him ; 
if he be guilty, absolve him tipon my ac¬ 
count ; however, be sure to absolve him. 
This was his usual character in his deport¬ 
ment towards his friends. Yet his rule^waa 
not without exception ; for sometimes ne 
considered the necessity of Jus affairs more 
than his friend, of which he once gave an 
example, when upon a sudden and disorderly 
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removal of his camp, he left a sick friend 
behind him, and when he called loudly after 
him, and implored his help, turned his back, 
and said it was hard to be compassionate 
and wise too. This story is related by Hie¬ 
ronymus, the philosopher. 

Another year of the war being spent, 
Agesilaus’s fame still increased, insomuch 
that the Persian king received daily informa¬ 
tion concerning his many virtues, and the 
' great esteem the world had of his temperance, 
his plain living, and his moderation. When 
he made any journey, he would usually take 
up his lodging in a temple, and there make 
the gods witnesses of his most private actions, 
which others would scarce permit men to be 
acquainted with. In so great an army, you 
should scarce find a common soldier lie on a 
coarser mattress, than Agesilaus ; he was so 
indifferent to the varieties of heat and cold, 
that all the seasons, as the gods sent them, 
seemed natural to him. The Greeks that 
inhabited Asia were much pleased to see the 
great lords and governors of Persia, with all 
the pride, cruelty, and luxury in which they 
lived, trembling and bowing before a man 
in a poor threadbare cloak, and at one 
laconic word out of his mouth, obsequiously 
deferring and changing their wishes and 
purposes. So that it brought to the minds 
of many the verses of Timotheus. 


Mars is the tyrant, gold Greece does not fear. 

Many parts of Asia now revolting from 
the Persians, Agesilaus restored order in the 
cities, and without bloodshed or banishment 
of any of their members, reestablished the 
proper constitution in the governments, and 
now resolved to carry away the war from the 
seaside, and to march further up into the 
country, and to attack the king of 1 ersia 
himself in his own home ill Susa and kcba- 
tana; not willing to let the monarch sit idle 
in his chair, playing umpire in the conflicts 
of the Greeks, and bribing their popular 
leaders. But these great thoughts were in¬ 
terrupted by unhappy news from Sparta ; 
Epicydidas is from thence sent to remand 
him home, to assist his own country, which 
was then involved in a great war; 

Greece to herself doth a barbarian grow, 

Others could not, Bhe doth herself o erthrow. 

What better can we say of those jealousies, 
and that league and conspiracy of the Greeks 
for their own mischief, which arrested for- 
. tune in full career, and turned back arms 
that were already uplifted against the barba¬ 
rians, to be used upon themselves, and re¬ 
called into. Greece the war which had been 
banished out of her? I by no means assent 
to Demaratus pf Connth, who said, that 
those Greeks lost a great satisfaction, that 
did not live to see Alexander sit in the 


throne of Darius. That sight should rather 
have drawn tpars from them, when they 
considered., that they had left that glory to 
Alexander.and the Macedonians, whilst they 
spent all their own great commanders ih 
playing them against each other in the fields 
of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

Nothing was greater or nobler than the 
behavior of Agesilaus oil this occasion, nor 
can a nobler instance be found in story, of a 
ready obedience and just deference to orders. 
Hannibal, though in a bad condition himself, 
and almost driven out of Italy, could scarcely 
be induced to obey, when he was called 
home to serve his country. Alexander made 
a jest of the battle between Agis and Anti, 
pater, laughing and saying, “ So, whilst we 
were conquering Darius in Asia, it seems 
there was a battle of mice in Arcadia.” 
Happy Sparta, meanwhile, ill the justice and 
modesty of Agesilaus, and in the deference 
he paid to tiie laws of his country; who, 
immediately upon receipt of his orders, though 
in the midst of his high fortune and power, 
and in full hope of great and glorious success, 
gave all up and instantly departed, “Ins 
object unachieved,” leaving many regrets 
behind him among liis allies in Asia, and 
proving by his example the falseness of that 
saving of Demostratus, the son of l’liras, 
“That the Lacedaemonians were Letter in 
public, but the Athenians in private.” lor 
while approving himself an excellent kin? 
and general, lie likewise showed himself ra 
private an excellent friend, and a most agree¬ 
able companion. , 

The coin of Persia was stamped with the 
figure of an archer; Agesilaus said, lh“i 
thousand Persian archers had driven him 
of Asia; meaning the money that had 
laid out in bribing the demagogues and t 
orators in Thebes and Athens, and thus in¬ 
citing those two States to hostility aga * 

^Having passed the Hellespont, he marchel 
bv laud through Thrace, not begging oi 
treating a passage anywhere, only he - 
his messengers to them, to. demand " - 
they would have him pass as a mom o 
an enemy. All the rest received him • 
friend, and assisted him on his journey- » 
the Trallians, to whom Xerxes also is « 
have given money, demanded a .P r “i l ; an ,l 
namely, one hundred talents of sit • 
one hundred women. Agesilaus ‘i - 
asked, Why they were not ready tb , 

them? He marched on, and nndii, 
Trallians in arms to oppose h 11 ’ 1 ,; t(l [[ e 


Iranians iu w - . m 

them, and slew great numbers of tnu • 
sent the like embassy to the king .ot - 
donia, who replied, He would tah-. d 
to deliberate : “ Let him deliberate. 
Agesilaus, “ we will go forward in the. 
time.” The Macedonian, being su I 
and daunted at the resolution of tn 
tan, gave orders to let him pass as 
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When he came Into Thessaly, he wasted the 
because they were in league with 
La/issa, the chief city of 
TbessaJvJhe sent Xenocles and Scythes to 
♦reatof a peace, whom when the Lanssaians 
Ua d laid hold of, and nut into custody, others 
were enraged, and advised the siege of the 
town ; but he answered, That he valued 
either of those men at more than the who « 
country of Thessaly. He therefore made 
terms with them, and received his men 
strain upon composition. Nor need we 
wonder at this saying of Agesilaus, since 
when he had news brought him from 
Sparta, of several great captains slam m a 
battle near Corinth, in which the slaughter 
fell upon other Greeks, and the Lacedemo¬ 
nians obtained a great victory with small 
loss, he did not appear at all satisfied ; but 
with a great sigli cried out, “ O Greece, 
hosv many brave men hast thou destroyed ; 
Who, if they had been preserve! to so good 
an use, had sufficed to have conquered all 
Persia! ” Yet when the Pharsalians grew 
troublesome to him, by pressing upon his 
army, and incommoding his passage, he 
led out five hundred horse, and in person 
fought and routed them, setting up a trophy 
under the mount Narthacius. lie valued 
himself very much upon that victory, that 
with so small a number of his own training, 
he had vanquished a body of men that 
thought themselves the best horsemen of 
Greece. 

Here Diphridas, the Ephor, met him, and 
delivered his message from Sparta, which 
ordered him immediately to make an inroad 
into Boeotia ; and though he thought this 
fitter to have been done at another time, and 
with greater force, he yet obeyed the magis¬ 
trates. He thereupon told his soldiers that 
the day was come, on which they were to 
enter upon that employment, for the perform¬ 
ance of which they were brought out of 
Asia. He sent for two divisions of the army 
near Corinth to his assistance. The Lacedae¬ 
monians at home, in honor to him, made 
proclamations for volunteers that would 
serve under the king, to come in and be en¬ 
listed. Finding all the young men in the 
city ready to offer themselves, they chose fif¬ 
ty of the strongest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus.having gained Thermopylae and 

K ssed quietly through Phocis, as soon as 
had entered Boeotia, and pitched his 
camp near Chseronea, at once met with an 
eclipse of the snn, and with ill news from the 
navy, Pisander, the Spartan admiral, being 
beaten and slain at Cnidos, by Pham abacus 
and Conon. He was much moved at it, both 
npon his own and the public account. Yet 
•h ij ann y» being now near engaging, 
•nonUt meet with any discouragement, he 
rdered the messengers to give out, that the 
"PJrtan* were the conquerors, and he himself 
putting on a garlaiid, solemnly sacrificed for 


the good news, and sent portions of the sacri¬ 
fices to his friends. 


When he came near to Coronea, and was 
within view of the enemy, he drew up his 
armv, and giving the left wing to the Orcho- 
liioiiiaiis, he himself led the right. The The¬ 
bans took the right wing of their army, 
leaving the left to the Argives. Xenophon, 
who was present, and fought ou Agesilaus’s 
side, reports it to he the hardest fought bat¬ 
tle that he had seen. The beginning of it 
was not so, for the Thebans soon put the 
Orcliomeninns to rout, as also did Agesilaus 
the Argives. But both parties having mnvs of 
the misfortune of their left wings, they be¬ 
took themselves to their relief. Hero Ages¬ 
ilaus might have been sure of his victory, 
iiail he contented himself not to charge them 
in the front, but in the flank or rear; but 
being angry and heated in the fight, he 
would not wait the opportunity, but fell on 
at once, thinking to hear them down before 
him. The Thebans were not behind him in 
courage, so that the battle was fiercely car¬ 
ried on on both sides, especially near Agesi- 
hms’s person, whose new guard of fifty vol- 
linitoers stood him in great, steiul that day, 
and saved his life. They fought with great 
valor, and interposed their bodies frequently 
between him and danger, yet could they not 
so preserve him, hut that lie received many 
wounds through his armor with lances and 
swords, ami was with much difficulty gotten 
off alive by their making a ring about him, 
and so guarding him, with tlw slaughter of 
many of the enemy and (lie loss o( many of 
their own number. At length finding it too 
hard a task to break the front of the Ihebuu 
troops, tiiey opened their own files, ami let 
the eifbmv march through them, (an artifice 
which in the beginning they scorned^ watch¬ 
ing ill the mean time the |s)st,uro of the en¬ 
emy, who having passed through, grew care¬ 
less, as esteeming themselves past danger J 
in which position they were immediately sot 
upon by the Spartans. Yet were they not 
then put to rout, but marched oil to Helicon, 
proud of what they had done, being able to 
say, that they themselves, as to their part of 
the army, were not worsted, 

Agesilaus, sore wounded as lie was, would 
not be borne to his tent, till he had been 
first carried about the field, and had seen the 
dead conveyed within his encampment. As 
many of his enemies as had trken sanctuary 
in the temple, he dismissed. h ° r t J“‘. re 
stood near the battle-field, the temple of Min¬ 
erva the Itonian. and before it a trophy 
erected by the Boeotians, for the victory 
which under the conduct of hparton, their 
general, they obtained over the Athenians 
under Tolmides, who himself fall in the bat¬ 
tle. And next morning early, to make trial 
of the Theban courage, whether they had 
anv mind to a second encounter, he com¬ 
manded his soldiers to put on garlands on 
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their heads, and play with their flutes, and public assembly,-to excite the people to ip. 
raise a trophy before their faces; but when novations and changes in the government, 
they, instead of fighting, sent for leave to he resolved to publish it, as an evidence of 
bury their dead, he gave it them; and having LySander’s practices. But. one of the Elders 
so assured himself of the victory, after this having the perusal of it, and finding it pow- 
he went to Delphi, to the Pythian games, erfully written, advised him to have a care 
which were then celebrating, at which feast of digging up Lysander again, and rather 
he assisted, and there solemnly offered the bury that oration in the grave with him; and 
tenth part of-the spoils he had brought from this advice he wisely hearkened to, and hush- 
Asia, which amounted to a hundred talents, ed the whole thing up ; and ever after forlwre 


Thence he returned to his own country, publicly to affront any of his adversaries, 
where his way and habits of life quickly ex- but took occasions of picking out the ring- 
cited the affection and admiration of the leaders, and sending them away upon foreign 
Spartans; for, unlike other generals, he services. He thus had means for exposing 
came home from foreign lauds the same the avarice and the injustice of many of them 
man that he went out, having not so learned in theiremployments; and again when they 
the fashions of other countries, as to forget were by others brought into question, he 
his own, much less to dislike or despise them, made it his business to bring them off, oblig- 
He followed and respected all the Spartan ing them, by that means, of enemies to be- 
customs, without any change either in the come his friends, and so by degrees left none 
manner of his supping, or bathing, or his remaining. 

wife’s apparel, as if he had never travelled _ Agesipolis, his fellow king, was under the 
over the river Eurotas. So also with his disadvantage of being born of an exiled 
household furniture and his own armor; nay, father, and himself young, modest, and in¬ 


setting up. 


of a Griffin, or t'ragelaphus, on which ttie Agesipolis, whom he touml quick, as he 111111- 
children and young virgins are carried in self was, in forming attachments tor young 
processions. Xenophon has not left us the men, and accordingly talked with nm 
name of this daughter of Agesilaus; and always on such subjects, joining an.l anlitffi 
Dicasarchus expresses some indignation, be- him, and acting as his confidant, such a .a 1 
cause we do not know, he says, the name of ments in Sparta being entirely honorable, 
Agesilaus’s daughter, nor of Epaminondas’s and attended always with lively feelings n 
fnother. But in the records of Laconia, we modesty, love of virtue, and a noble eniui.i- 
ourselves found his wife’s name to have been tion; of which more is said m Lycurgus 
Cleora, and his two daughters to have' been life. • , ,,. 0 

called Eupolia and Prolyta. And you may Having thus established his power n. he 
also to this day see Agesilaus’s spear kept in city, he easily obtained that Ins hall-ime r 
Sparta, nothing differing from that of other Teleutias might be chosen admiral. ■» 
m( , n thereupon making an expedition agam.-j 

There was a vanity he observed among the Corinthians, he made himself master ol « 
Spartans, about keeping running horses for long walls by land, through the ass. ■ 
the Olympic games, upon which he found of his brother at sea. Coming ■ 1 

they much valued themselves. Agesilaus the Argives, who then held Corinth, in 
regarded it as a display not of any real vir- midst of their Isthmian festival, 
tue, but of wealth and expense ; and to make them fly from the sacrifice they a i 
this evident to the Greeks, induced His sister, commenced, and leave all their lest • 
Cvnisca, to send a chariot into the course, vision behind them. The exiled Cornu 
He kept with him Xenophon, the philoso- that were in the’ Spartan army, “ esir " 1 le . 
pher, and made much of him, and proposed to keep the feast^and to preside in t * ^ 


to him to send for his children, and educate bration of it. This he refused, bu bj 
them at Sparta, where they would be taught them leave to carry on the solemnity 
the best of all learning; Lw to obey and pleased.andhe in the meat. time^stay ^ 


return from Asia had established against games over again, wnen some 
Agesilaus, he thought it advisable to expose victors before, became victors;a- ha d 

both him and it, by showing what manner of others lost the prizes which before tiw> ^ 
a citizen he had been whilst he lived. To gained. Agesilaus thus mad ® . the ir 
•that end, finding among his writings an ora- everybody, that the A ^ e * I "" s “ t < L ac¬ 
tion, oomposed by Cleon the Halicamassean, own eyes have been guilty of great 
but to have been spoken by Lysander in a ice, since they set such a value on p 
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•t the 1 games, and yet had not dared to fight up to the very gates of the city, where hav- 
for it. He himself was of opinion, that to ing made a stand, and let the ambassadors 
keep a mean in such things was best; he see that the Corinthians durst not come out 
assisted at the sports and dances usual in to defend themselves, he dismissed them, 
his own country, and was always ready and Then gathering up the small remainders of 
eager to be present at the exercises either of the shattered regiment, he marched home- 
the young men, or of the girls, but things wards, always removing his camp before 
that many men used to be highly taken day, and always pitching his .tents after 
with, he seemed not at all concerned about, night, that he might prevent their enemies 
Callipjitdes, the tragic actor, who had a among the Arcadians from taking any op- 
great name in all Greece and was made portunity of insulting over their loss, 
much of, once met and saluted him; of After this, at the request of the Achsoans, 
which when be found no notice taken, he lie marched with them into Acarnauia, and 
confidently thrust himself into his train, there collected great spoils, and defeated the 
expecting that Agesilaus would pay him Acarnanians in battle. The Achioaus would 
some attention. When all that failed, lie have persuaded him to keep his winter quar- 
boldly accosted him, and asked him, whether ters there, to hinder the Acarnanians from 
he did not remember him ? Agesilaus turned, sowing their corn; but he was of the con- 
and looking him in the face, “ Are you not,” trary opinion, alleging, that tiiey would be 
said he, “ Callippides the showman V ” Being more afraid of a war next summer, when 
invited once to hear a man who admirably their fields were sown, than they would be 
imitated the nightingale, ho declined, say- if they lay fallow. The event justified his 
ing, he had heard the nightingale itself, opinion; ior next summer, when the Aclue- 
Alenecrates, the physician, having had great ans began their expedition again, the Aear- 
success in some desperate diseases, was by nanians immediately made peace with 
way of flattery called Jupiter; he was so them. 

vain as to take the name, and having occa- When Conon and Pharnubnzus with the 
sion to write a letter to Agesilaus, thus ad- Persian navy were grown masters of the 
dressed it: “Jupiter Menecrates to King sea, and hail not only infested the const of 
Agesilaus, greeting.” the king returned Laconia, but also rebuilt the walls of Athens 
answer; “Agesilaus to Menecrates, health at the cost of Pharmihazml, the Lacedienio- 
and a sound mind.” nians thought fit to treat if peace with the 

Whilst Agesilaus was in the Corinthian king of Persia. To that end, they sent 
territories, having just taken the Ilencum, Autalcidas to Tiribazus, basely and wick- 
he was looking on while his soldiers were edly betraying the Asiatic Greeks, on whoije 
carrying away the prisoners and the plunder, behalf Agesilaus had made the war. llut 
when ambassadors from Thebes came to no part of this dishonor fell upon Agesilaus, 
fcim to treat of peace. Having a great aver- the whole being transacted by Autalcidas, 
sion for that city, and thinking it then ad- who was his bitter enemy, and was urgent 
vantageous to his affairs publicly to slight for peace upon any terms, because war was 
them, he took the opportunity, and would sure to increase his power and reputation- 
not seem either to gee them, or hear them Nevertheless once being told by way of re- 
speak. But as if on purpose to punish him preach, that the Lacednimonian# had gone 
in his pride, before they parted from him, over to the Modes, lie replied, “ No, the 
messengers came with news of the complete .Modes had come over to the Lacedannoni- 
slaughter of one of the Spartan divisions by ans.” And when the Greeks were back- 
Iphicrates, a greater disaster than had be- ward to submit to the agreement, he threat- 
fallen them for many years; and that the cnod them with war, unless they fulfilled the 
more grievous, because it was a choice regi- king of Persia’s conditions, his particular end 
meat of full-armed Lacedaemonians over- in this being to weaken the l Indians; for 
thrown by a parcel of mere mercenary tar- it was made one of the articles of peace, 
geteers. Agesilaus leapt from his seat, to that the country of Boeotia should be left 
go at once to their rescue, but found it too independent. This feeling of his to Thebes 
late, the business being over. He therefore appeared further afterwards, when Plnnbi- 
Ti to Her® urn, and sent for the das, in .full p<*ace, most unjustifiably seized 

f heban ambassadors to give them audience, upon the Cadmea. The thing was much 
*hey now resolved to be even with him for resented by all Greece, and not well liked 
e affront he gave them, and without sjSeak- by the Lacedaemonians themselves; those 
one word of the peace, only desired especially who were enemies to Agesilaus, 
to go into Corinth. Agesilaus, irri- required an account of the action, and by 
with this proposal, told them in scorn, whose authority it was done, laying the 
rr toey were anxious to go and see how suspicion of it at his door. Agesilaus reso- 
toeir friends were of their success, lutely answered, on the behalf of rheebtdas, 
®n°nld do it to-morrow with safety, that the profitableness of the act was chiefly 
him Wring the ambassadors with to be considered; if it were for the advan- 

n* ravaged the Corinthian territories, t&ge of the commonwealth, it was no matter 
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whether it were done with or without an- I commending Sphodrias, filled him wit i 
thoritv. This was the more remarkable in I great opinion of himself, protesting him t* 
him, because in his ordinary language, he I be the only man in the world that was «? 
was always observed to be a great main- for so great an enterprise. Being thus at' 
tainer of justice, and would commend it as ulated, he could hold no longer, but hurri*! 
the chief of virtues, saying, that valor with- into an attempt as dishonorable and tieach 
out justice was useless, and if all the world erous as that of the Cadmea, but execiitwi 
were just, there would be no need of valor, with less valor and less success; for the da 3 
When any would sav to him, the Great broke whilst he was yet in the Thriasian 
King will have it so; he would reply, “ How plain, whereas he designed the whole*exploit 
is he greater than I, unless he be justerV ” to have been done in the night. As soon as 
nobly and rightly taking, as a sort of royal the soldiers perceived the rays of light re¬ 
measure of greatness, justice, and not force, fleeting from the temples of Eleusis, upon the 
And thus when, on the conclusion of the first rising of the sun, it is said that their 
peace, the King of Persia wrote to Agesi- hearts failed them; nay, he himself, when he 
Iaus, desiring a private friendship and rela- saw that he could not have the benefit of the 
tions of hospitality, he refused it, saying, night, had not courage enough to go on with 
that the public friendship was enough; his enterprise; but having pillaged the 
whilst that lasted there was no need of pri- country, he returned with shame to Thespis, 
vate. Yet in his acts he was not constant An embassy was upon this sent from Athens 
to his doctrine, but sometimes out of ambi- to Sparta, to complain of the breach of 
tion, and sometimes out of private pique, peace; but the ambassadors found their 
he let himself be carried away ; and particu- journey needless, Sphodrias being then under 
larly in this case of the Thebans, he not process by the magistrates of Sparta. Spho- 
only saved Phoebidas, but persuaded the Ea- drias durst not stay to expect judgment, 
cediemonians to' take the fault upon them- which he found would be capital, tine city 
Selves, and to retain the Cadmea, putting a being highly incensed against him, out of the 
garrison into it, and to put the government shame they felt at the business, and their 
of Thebes into the hands of Archias and desire to appear in the eyes of the Athenians 
lieontidas, who had been betrayers of the as fellow-sufferers in the wrong, rather than 
castle to them. ' accomplices in its being done. 

This excited strong suspicion that what This Sphodrias had a son of great beauty 
Phoebidas did was by Agesilaus’s order, named Cleonymus, to whom Archidamus. 
which was corroborated by after occurrences, the son of Agesilaus was extremely attached. 
IJor when the Thebans had expelled the gar- Archidamus, as became him, was concerned 
rison, and asserted their liberty, he accusing for the danger of his friend’s father, but yet 
them of the murder of Archias and Leontidas, he durst not do any thing openly for bis as- 
who indeed were tyrants, though in name sistance, he being one of the professe# 
holding the office of Polemarchs, made war enemies of Agesilaus. But Cleonymus hav- 
upon them. He sent Cleombrotus on that ing solicited him with tears about it, as 
errand, who was now his fellow king, in the knowing Agesilaus to be of all his fathers 
place of Agesipolis, who was dead, excusing enemies the most formidable, the young nun 
himself by reason of his age; for it was forty for two or three days followed after lus 
years since he had first borne arms, and he father with such fear and confusion, that lie 
was consequently exempt by the law ; mean- durst not speak to him. At last, the day of 
while the true reason was, that he was sentence being at hand, he ventured to tell 
ashamed, having so lately fought against him, that Cleonymus had entreated him tj> 
tyranny in behalf of the Philiasians, to fight, intercede for his father. Agesilaus, thouen 
now in defence of a tyranny against the well aware of the love between the two young 
Thebans. men, yet did not prohibit it, because Clcooo; 

•One Sphodrias, of Lacedaemon, of the con- mus from his earliest years had been look™ 
trary faction to Agesilaus, was governor in upon as a youth of very great promise; yf* 
Thespiss, aboldandenterprisingman, though he gave not his*son any kind or hopeful an- 
he had perhaps more of confidence than wis- swer in the case, but coldly told him, that M 
dom. Ihis action of Phoebidas fired him, would consider what he could honestly aim 
and incited his ambition to attempt some honorably do in it, and so dismissed him. 
neat enterprise, which might render him as Archidamus being ashamed of his want o 
famous as he perceived the taking of the success, forbore the company of CleonynujjJ 
Cadmea had made Phoebidas. He thought whom he usually saw several times e' el 7 
the sudden capture of the Piraeus, and the day. This made the friends of Sphodrias 

cutting off thereby the Athenians from the thmk his case desperate, till Etymocles, one 

sea, would be a matter of far more glory. It Agesilaus’s friends, discovered to them 
is said, too, that Pelopidas and Melon, the king’s mind; namely, that he abb° rre j 
chief captains of Bceotia, put him upon it; fact, but yet he thought Sphodrias a gal 1 » 
that they privily sent men to him, pretend- man such as the commonwealth much «* 
ing to be of the Spartan faction, ftho highly ed at that time. For Agesilaus used to 
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concerning the cause, out of a desire 
^ his son. And now Cleonymus 

n a i& understood, that Archidamus had 
been true to him, in using all his interest 
^ith his father; and Snhodnas s friend 
ventured to be forward m his defence. The 
♦riitli is that Agesilaus was excessively fond 
of his children! and it is to him t„e story 
belongs, that when they were little ones, lie 
used to make a horse of a stick and rule 
“"t them; and being caught at this sport 
hv a friend, he desired him not to mention 
t till he himself were the father of children. 

Meanwhile, Sphodrias being acquitted, the 
Athenians betook themselves to arms, and 
Agesilaus fell into disgrace with the people; 
since to gratify the whims of a boy he had 
been willing to pervert justice, and make the 
city accessory to the crimes of private men, 
whose most unjustifiable actions had broken 
the peace of Greece. He also found his col¬ 
league, Cleombrotus, little inclined to the 
Theban war; so that it became necessary for 
him to waive the privilege of his age, which 
lie before had claimed, and to lead the army 
himself into Bceotia; which he did with 
variety of success, sometimes conquering, 
and sometimes conquered; insomuch that 
receiving a wound ill a battle, he was re¬ 
proached by Antalcidas, that the Thebans 
had paid him well for the lessons he had 
given them in fighting- And, indeed, they 
were now grown far better Roldiers than ever 
they lmd been, being so continually kept in 
training, by the frequency of the Lacedae¬ 
monian expeditions against them. Out of 
the foresight of which it was, that anciently 
Y.ycurgus, in three several laws, forbade them 
to make many wars with the same nation, as 
this would be to instruct their enemies in 
the art of it. Meanwhile, the allies of Sparta 
were not a little discontented at Agesilaus, 
because this war was commenced not upon 
any fair public ground of quarrel, but merely 
oulof his private hatred to the Thebans; and 
they complained with indignation that they, 
being the majority of the army, should from 
year to year be thus exposed to danger and 
hardship here and there, at the will of a few 
persons. It was at this time, we are told, 
that Agesilaus, to obviate the objection, 
devised this expiedient, to show the allies 
were not the greater number. He gave 
orders that all the allies, of whatever coun try, 
should sit down promiscuously on one side, 
and all the Lacedaemonians on the other: 
which being done, he commanded a herald 
to proclaim, that all the potters of both di- 
visions should stand out; then all the black- 
•miths, then all the masons; next the car¬ 
penters; and so he went through all the han¬ 
dicrafts. By this time almost all the allies 
were risen, but of the Lacedaemonians not a 
™ &n ' ^ey being by law forbidden to learn 
*ny mechanical business; and now Agesi- 
“ u * toughed and said, “ You see, my friends, 


bow many more soldieri we send ont than 
you do.” 

When he brought back his army from 
Bceotia through Megara, as he was going up 
to the magistrate’s office in the Acropolis, 
he was suddenly seized with pain and cramp 
in his sound leg, and great swelling and 
inflammation ensued. He was treated by a 
Syracusan physician, who let him blood 
below the ankle; this soon eased his pain, 
hut then the blood could not be stopped, till 
the loss of it brought on fainting and 
swooning; at length, with much trouble, he 
stopped it. Agesilaus was carried home to 
Sparta in a very weak condition, and did 
not recover strength enough to appear in the 
field for a longtime after. 

Meanwhile, the Spartan fortune was but 
ill; they received many losses both by sea 
and land; but the greatest was that at 
Tegyrne, when for the first time they were 
beaten by the Thebans in a set battle. 

All the Greeks were, accordingly, disposed 
to a general peace, and to that, end ambassa¬ 
dors came to Sparta. Among these was 
Kpaminondas, the Theban, famous at that 
time for his philosophy and learning, hut ho 
had not yet given proof ot his capacity as a 
general. He, seeing all the others crouch to 
Agesilaus, and court favor with him, aloud 
maintained the dignity of an ambassador, 
and with that freedom .hat became Ids 
character, made a speech in behalf not ol 
Thebes only, from whence he came, but of 
all Greece, remonstrating, that Sparta alono 
grow great l>y war, Ih tlm <1 lutresH an<l suf - 
fering of all tier neiglitx.rs. Ho urged, that 
a peace should be made U|«ori just and equal 
terms, such as alone would be a lasting one, 
which could not otherwise be done, than by 
reducing all to equality. Agesilaus, per¬ 
ceiving all the other Greeks to give much 
attention to this discourse, and to bo pleased 
with it, presently asked him, whether he 
thought it a part of this justice and equality 
that the Breotian towns should enjoy their 
independence. Kpaminondas instantly and 
without wavering asked linn in r '' t ' ,rn > 
whether he thought it just and equal that 
the Laconian towns should enjoy theirs. 
Agesilaus started from his Rcat and bade 
him once for all speak out and say whether 
or not Bceotia should be independent And 
when Kpaminondas replied once again with 
the same inquiry, whether oacoma should 
be so, Agesilaus was so enraged that, avail 
ing himself of the pretext he immediately 
struck the name of the J hebans out of the 
league, and declared war against there¬ 
with the rest of the Greeks he made * peace,, 
and dismissed them with t , h . w 
what could be peaceably adjusted, should, 
what was otherwise incurable, tnust M 
committed to the success of wa*, it being * 
thing of too great difficulty to provide for all 
things b^Hreaty. 
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The Ephors upon this despatched their 
orders to Cleombrotus, who was at that 
time in Phocis, to march directly into 
Boeotia, and at the same time sent to their 
allies for aid. The confederates were very 
tardy in their business, and unwilling to en¬ 
gage, but as yet tljey feared the Spartans too 
much to dare to refuse. And although many 

f ortents, and prodigies of ill presage, which 
have mentioned in the life of Epaminon- 
das, had appeared; and though Prothous, 
the Laconian, did all he could to hinder it, 
yet Agesilaus would needs go forward, and 
prevailed so, that the war was decreed. He 
thought the present juncture of affairs very 
advantageous for their revenge, the rest of 
Greece being wholly free, and the Thebans 
excluded from the peace. But that this 
war was undertaken more upon passion than 
judgment, the event may prove; for the 
treaty was finished but the fourteenth of 
Scirophorion, and the Lacedaemonians re¬ 
ceived their great overthrow at Leuctra, on 
the fifth of Hecatombfeon, within twenty 
days. There fell at that time a thousand 
Spartans, and Cleombrotus their king, and 
around him the bravest men of the nation ; 

’ particularly, the beautiful youth, Cleonyinus, 
the'son of Sphodrias, yvho was thrice struck 
down at the feet of the king, and as often 
rose, but was slain at the last. 

This unexpected blow, which fell so heavy 
upon the Lacedawnonians, brought greater 
glory to Thebes than ever was acquired by 
any other of the Grecian republics, in their 
civil wars against each other. The beha¬ 
vior, notwithstanding, of the Spartans, 
though beaten, was as great, and as highly 
to be admired, as that of the Thebans. 
And indeed, if, as Xenophon says, in con¬ 
versation good men even in their sports and 
at their .wine let fall many sayings that are 
worth the preserving; how much more 
worthy to be recorded, is an exemplary 
constancy of mind, as shown,both in the 
words and in the acts of brave men, when 
they are pressed by adverse fortune! It 
happened that the Spartans were celebrating 
a solemn feast, at which many strangers 
were present from other countries, and the 
town full of them, when this news of the 
overthrow came. It was the gymnopsedite, 
and the boys were dancing in the theatre, 
when the messengers arrived from Leuctra. 
The Epljors, though they were sufficiently 
aware that this blow had ruined the Spar¬ 
tan power, and that their primacy over the 
rest of Greece was gone forever, yet gave 
orders that the dances should not break off, 
nor any of the celebration of the festival 
abate; but privately sending the names of 
. the. slain to each family, out of Which they 
were lost, they continued the public specta¬ 
cles. The next morning, when they had 
full intelligence concerning it, and- every¬ 
body ‘kndw who were slain, and*who sur¬ 


vived, the fathers, relatives, and friends of 
the slain came out rejoioing in the market- 
place, saluting each other with a kind of 
exultation ; on the contrary,' the fathers 0 f 
the survivors hid themselves at home amono 
the women. If necessity drove any t ,f 
them abroad they went very dejectedly, with 
downcast looks, and sorrowful countenances. 
The women outdid the men in it; those 
whose sons were slain, openly rejoicing 
cheerfully making visits to one another, and 
meeting triumphantly in the temples; they 
who expected their children home, being 
very silent, and much troubled. 

But the people in general, when their al¬ 
lies now began to desert them, and Ejiam- 
inondas, in all the confidence of victory, 
was expected with an invading army in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, began to think again of Agesilaus's 
lameness, and to entertain feelings of relig¬ 
ious fear and despondency, as if their having 
rejected the soundfooted, and having chosen 
the halting king, which the oracle had 
specially warned them -against, was the oc¬ 
casion of all their distresses. Yet the re¬ 
gard they had to the merit and reputation 
of Agesilaus, so far stilled this murmuring 
of the people, that notwithstanding it, they 
intrusted themselves to him in this distress, 


as the only man that was fit to heal the 
public malady, the arbiter of all their 
difficulties, whether relating to the affairs 
of war,or peace. One great one was then 
before them, concerning the runaways (as 
their name is for them) that had fled out of 
the battle, who being many and powerful, it 
wa-s feared that they might make some 
commotion in the republic, to prevent the 
execution of the law upon them for their 
cowardice. The law in that case was very 
severe ; for they were not only to be debar¬ 
red from all honors, but also it was a dis¬ 
grace to intermarry with them •, whoever 
met any of them in the streets, might beat 
him if he chose, nor was it lawful for him 
to resist; they in the meanwhile were 
obliged to go about unwashed and nieanb 
dressed, with their clothes patched nun 
divers colors, and to wear their beards baj 
shaved, half unshaven. To execute so rig 
a law as this, in a case where the offender* 
were so many, and many of them of sue 
distinction, and that in a time when the 
commonwealth wanted soldiers so much ■ 
then it did, was of dangerous consequence. 

Therefore they chose Agesilaus as a sort ® 
new lawgiver for the occasion. But n e ' 
without adding to or diminishing from 0 
any way changing the law, came out in 
the public assembly, and said, that the i 
should sleep for to-day, but from tins jt J 
forth be vigorously executed. Bv 1 
means he at once preserved the law tr0 
abrogation, and the citizens from ' 

and that he might alleviate the despondcu 
and self-distrust of the young men, he m- 
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i nr oad into Arcadip, where carefully 
avoiding aU fighting, he contented himself 
with spoiling the territory, and taking a 
mall town belonging to the Mantineans, 
thus reviving the hearts of the people, - 
Jetting them see that they were not every¬ 
where unsuccessful. . . 

Epaminondas now invaded Laconia, with 
an army of forty thousand, besides light¬ 
armed men and others that followed the 
camp only for plunder, so that in all they 
were at least seventy thousand. It was now 
six hundred years since the Dorians had pos¬ 
sessed Laconia, aud in all that time the face 
of an enemy had not been seen within their 
territories, no man daring to invade them ; 
but now they made their entrance, and burnt 
and plundered without resistance the hither¬ 
to untouched and sacred territory, up to Kuro- 
tos, and the very suburbs of Sparta; for Agesi- 
laus would not permit them to encounter so im¬ 
petuous a torrent; as Theopompus calls it, of 
war. llecontented himself with fortifying the 
chief parts of the city, and with placing 
guards in convenient places, enduring mean¬ 
while the taunts of the Thebans, who re¬ 
proached him by name as the kindler of the 
war, and the author of all that mischief to j 
his country, bidding him defend himself if, 
he could. But this was not all ; he was 
equally disturbed at home with the tumults 
of the city, the outcries and running about 
of the old men, who were enraged at their 
present condition, and the women yet worse, 
out jf tiieir senses with the clamors, and the 
fires of the enemy in the field. lie was also 
himself afflicted by the sense of his lost gla¬ 
re; who having come to the throne of Sparta 
when it was in its most flourishing and power¬ 
ful condition, now lived to see it laid low in es¬ 
teem, and all its great vaunts cut down, even 
that which he himself had been accustomed to 
use, that the women of Sparta had never 
seen the smoke of the enemy’s fire. As it is 
said, also, that when Antalcidas once being 
ui dispute with an Athenian about-the val¬ 
or of the two nations, the Athenian boasted, 
that they had often driven the Spartans from 
the river Cephisus, “ Yes,” said Antalcidas, 
“but we never had occasion to drive you 
from Kurotas.” And a common Spartan of 
less note, being in company with an Argive, 

J* . ''as bragging how many Spartans lay 
buried in the fields of Argos, replied, “ Xone 
of you are buried in the country of Laconia. ” 
*et now the case was so altered, that An- 
‘••cidas, being one of the Ephors, out of fear 
“nt away his children privately to the island 

tythera. 

« hen the enemy essayed to get over the 
■ * er ’ and thw e to attack the town, Agesi- 
,T™; . R oandoning the rest, betook himself to 
ittPf* 06 * and strong-holds of it. But 

“M-pened, Eurotas at that time was swol- 
2 *o a great height with snow that had fal- 
and made the passage very difficult to 
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the Thebans, not only by its depth, but much 
more by its extreme coldness. Whilst this 
was doing, Epaminondas was seen in the front 
of the phalanx and was pointed out to 
Agesilaus, who looked long at him, ami said 
but these words, “ O hold man! ” But when 
he came to the city, and would have fain at¬ 
tempted something within the limits of it that 
might raise him a trophy there, he could not 
tempt Agesilaus out of his hold, hut was 
forced to march off again, wasting the coun¬ 
try ns lie went. 

Meanwhile, a body of long discontented 
and had citizens, about two hundred in num¬ 
ber, having got into a strong part of tile town 
called the [ssorion, where the temple of Diana 
stands, seized and garrisoned it. The Spars 
tans would have fallen upon them instantly ; 
but Agesilaus, not knowing iiow far the sedi¬ 
tion might reach, hade them forbear, aud 
going himself in his ordinary dress, with but 
one servant, when he came near the rebels, 
called out, and told them, that they mistook 
their orders ; this was not the right place; 
they were to go, one part of them thither show¬ 
ing them another place in the city, and part 
to another ;which he also showed. The con¬ 
spirators gladly heard this, thinking them¬ 
selves unsuspected of treason, and readily 
went off to the places which he showed them. 
Whereupon Agesilaus placed in their room 
a guard of his own; and of the conspirators 
lie apprehended fifteen, and put them to 
death 'll the night. But after this, a much 
more dangerous conspiracy " as discovered of 
Spartan citizens, who had privately met in 
each other’s houses, plotting a revolution. 
These were men whom it was equally dan¬ 
gerous to prosecute publicly according to law, 
and to connive at. Agesilaus took council with 
the Ephors, and put these also to death pri¬ 
vately without process ; a thing never before 
known in the case of any horn Spartan. 

At this time, also, many of the Helots and 
country people, who were in the army, ran 
away to the enemy, which was a matter of 
great consternation to the city. He there¬ 
fore caused some officers of his, every morn¬ 
ing before day, to search the quarters of the 
soldiers, and where any man was gone, to 
hide his aims, that so the greatness of the 
number might not appear. 

Historians differ alxmt the cause of the 
Thebans’ departure from Sparta. Some 
say, the winter forced them; as also that the 
Arcadiitn soldiers disbanding, made - it neces¬ 
sary for the rest to retire. Others say, that they 
stayed there, three months, till they had laid 
the whole country waste. Theopompus is 
the only author who says that when the 
Boeotian generals had already resolved upon 
the retreat, Phrixus, the Spartan, came to 
them, and offered them from Agesilaus ten 
talents to be gone, so hiring them to do what 
they were already doing of their own accord. 
How he alpne should come to be aware of this, 
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I know not; only in this all authors agree, 
that the saving of Sparta fr6m ruin was wholly 
due to the wisdom of Agesilaus,who in this ex¬ 
tremity of affairs quitted all his ambition and 
his haughtiness, and resolved to play a saving 
game. But all his wisdom and courage was not 
sufficient to recover the glory of it, and to raise 
it to its ancient greatness. For as we see in hu¬ 
man bodies, long used to a very strict and too 
exquisitely regular diet, any single great dis¬ 
order is usually fatal ; so here one stroke 
overthrew the whole State’s long prosperity. 
Nor can we be surprised at this. Lycurgus 
had formed a polity admirably designed for 
the peace, harmony, and virtuous life of the 
citizens; and their fall came from their as- 
i burning foreign dominion and arbitrary sway, 
things wholly undesirable, in the judgment 
of Lycurgus, for a well-conducted and happy 
State. 

Agesilaus being now in years, gave over 
all military employments ; but his son, Ar- 
chidatnns, having received help from Dion¬ 
ysius of Sicily, gave a great defeat to the 
Arcadians, in the fight known by the name 
of the Tearless Battle, in which there was a 
great slaughter of the enemy without the loss 
of one Spartan. Yet this victory, more than 
anything else,discovered the present weakness 
of Sparta; for heretofore victory was esteemed 
so usual a thing with them,that for their great? 
est Successes, they merely sacrificed a cock to 
the gods. The soldiers never vaunted, nor did 
the citizens display any great joy at the 
news ; even when the great victory, described 
by Thucydides, was obtained at Mantinea, 
the messenger that brought the news had no 
other reward than a piece of meat, sent by 
the magistrates from the common table. 
But at the news of this Arcadian victory, 
they were not able to. contain themselves ; 
Agesilaus went out in procession with tears 
of joy ill his eyes, to meet and embrace his 
son, and all the magistrates and public offi¬ 
cers attended him. The old men and the wo¬ 
men marched out as far as the river Kurotas, 
lifting up their hands, and thanking the 
gods, that Sparta was now cleared again of 
the disgrace and indignity that had befallen 
her, and once more saw the light of day. 
Since before, they tell us, the Spartan men, 
out of shame at their disasters, did not dare 
so much as to look their wives in the face. 

When Epaminondas restored Messene, 
and recalled from all quarters the ancient 
citizens to inhabit it, they were nof able to 
obstruct the design, being not in condition 
of appearing in the field against them. But 
it went greatly against Agesilaus in the 
minds of his countrymen, when they found 
so large a territory, equal to their own in 
compass, and for fertility the richest of all 
Greece, which they had enjoyed so long, 
taken from them in his rejgn. Therefore it 
was that the king broke off treaty with the 
Thebans, when they offered him peace, 


rather than set his, hand to the passing aw . 
of that country, though it was already take 
from him. Which point of honor had lit 
to have cost him deaf; for pot long after h 
was overreached By a stratagem, which had 
almost amounted to the loss of Sparta 
when the Mantineans again revolted from 
Thebes to Sparta, and Epaminondas under 
stood that Agesilaus was come to their 
sistance with a powerful army, he privately 
iu the night quitted his quarters at T.-w/ 
and unknown to the Mantineans, passing by 
Agesilaus, marched towards Sparta, iosj- 
much that he failed very little of taking it 
empty and unarmed. Agesilaus had intelli. 
gence sent him by Euthynus, the Thespian, 
as Callisthenes says, but Xenophon says bv 
a Cretan ; and immediately despatched a 
horseman to Lacedaemon, to apprise them of 
it, and to let them know that he was hasten¬ 
ing to them. Shortly after his arrival the 
Thebans crossed the Eurotas. They made 
an assault upon the town, and were received 
by Agesilaus with great courage, and with 
exertions beyond what was to be expected 
at his years. For he did not now fight with 
that caution and cunning which lie formerly 
made use of, but put afl upon a desperate 
push ; which, though not his usual method, 
succeeded so well, that he rescued the city 
out of tile very hands of Epaminondas, and 
forced him to retire, and, at the erection of 
a trophy, was able, in the presence of their 
wives and children, to declare that tin? La¬ 
cedaemonians had nobly paid their debt to 
their country, and particularly his son Arclii- 
damus, who had that day made himself illus¬ 
trious, both by his courage and agility «i 
body, rapidly passing about by the short lanes 
to every endangered point, and everywhere 
maintaining the town against the enemy 
with but few to help him. Isadas, how¬ 
ever, the son of Phoebidas, must have been, 
I think, the admiration of the enemy as well 
as of his friends. lie was a youth of re¬ 
markable beauty and stature, in the very 
flower of the most attractive time of life, 
when the boy is just rising into the man. Ik 
bad no arms upon him, and scarcely clothes; 
he had just anointed himself at home, when 
upon the alarm, without further waiting, in 
that undress, he snatched a spear in °‘ ie 
hand, and a sword in the other, and broke 
his way through the combatants to the 
enemies, striking at all he met. He received 
no wound, whether it were that a special 
divine care rewarded his valor with »“ 
extraordinary protection, or whether nis 
shape being so large and beautiful, and hi* 
dress so unusual, they thought him more 
than a man. The Ephors gave him a ? ar ‘ 
land; but as soon as they had done so, they 
fined him a thousand drachmas, for going 
out to battle unarmed. 

A few days after this there was- another 
battle fought near Mantinea, in which 
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Epaminondas, having routed the van of As soon as ha arrived in Egypt, all the 
the Lacedemonians, was eager in the pursuit great officers of the kingdom came to pay 
of thdm, when Antiprates, the Laconian, their compliments to him at his landing, 
wounded him with a spear, says Dioscorides; His reputation being so great had raised the 
but the Spartans to- this day call the pos- expectation of the whole country, and crowds 
terity of this Anticrates, swordsmen, be- flocked in to see him ; but when they found, 
cause he wouuded Epaminondas with a instead of the splendid prince whom they 
jword. They so dreaded Epaminondas when looked for, a little old mau of contemptible 
living, that the slayer of him was embraced appearance, without all ceremony lying 
and adiftired by all; they decreed honors and down U[>on the grass, in coarse and thread- 
gifts to him, and an exemption from taxes bare clothes, they fell into laughter and 
to his posterity, a privilege enjoyed at this scorn of him, crying out, that the old prov- 
day by Callicrates, one of his descendants. erb was now made good, “The mountain 
Epaminondas being slain, there was a had brought forth a mouse.” They were yet 
general peace again concluded, from which more astonished at his stupidity? as they 
Agesilaus’s party excluded the Messenians, thought it, who, when presents were made 
as men that had no city,- and therefore him of all sorts of provisions, took only the 
would not let them swear to the league; to meal, the calves, and the geese, but rejected 
which when the rest of the Greeks admitted the sweetmeats, the confections and per- 
tliem, the Lacedaemonians broke off, and fumes; and when they urged him to the 
continued the war alone, in hopes of subdu- acceptance of them, took them and gave 
ing the Messenians. In this Agesilaus was them to the helots in his army. Yet he was 
esteemed a stubborn and headstrong man, taken, Theophrastus tells us, with the gar- 
and insatiable of war, who took such pains lands they made of the papyrus, because of 
to undermine the general peace, and to pro- their simplicity, and when ho returned 
tract the war at a time when he hail not home, he demanded one of the king, which 
money to carry it on with, but was forced he carried with him. 

to borrow of his friends and raise subscrip- When he joined with Tachos, he found 
lions, with much difficulty, while the city, his expectation of being general-in-chief dis- 
above all things, needed repose. And all appointed. Tachos reserved that place for 
this to recover the one poor town of Mes- himself, making Agesilaus only captain of 
Bene, after he had lost so great an empire the mercenaries, and Chabrias, the Athenian, 
both by sea and land, as the Spartans were commander of the fleet. This was the first 
possessed of, when ho began to reign. occasion of his discontent, but there followed 

But it added still more to his ill-repute others ; he was compelled daily to submit to 
when he put himself into the service of the insolence and vanity of this Egyptian, 
Tachos, the Egyptian. They thought it too and was at length forced to attend him into 
utfworthy of a man of his high station, who Phoenicia, in a condition much below his . 
was then looked upon as the first commander character and dignity, widen h« bore and 
in all Greece, who had filled all countries put up with for a time, till lie had opportu- 
with his renown, to let himself out to hire nityof showing his feelings. It was afforded 
to a barbarian, an Egyptian rebel, (for Ta- him by Nectnnabis, the cousin of Tachos, 
clios was no better) and to fight for pay, as who commanded a large force under him, 
captain only of a band of mercenaries. If, and shortly after deserted him, and was pro- 
they said, at those years of eighty and odd, claimed king by the Egyptians. This man 
after his body had been worn out with age, invited Agesilaus to join his party, and ths 
and enfeebled with wounds, he had resumed like ho did to Chabrias, offering great re- 
tjiat noble undertaking, the liberation of wards to both. Tachos, suspecting it, im- 
the Greeks from Persia, it had been worthy mediately applied himself both to Agesilaus 
°j |«ome reproof. To make an action honor- and Chabrias, with great humility beseech- 
able, it ought to be agreeable to the age, ing their continuance in his friendship, 
and other circumstances of the person; since Chabrias consented to it, and did what ha' 

11 18 circumstance and proper measure that could by persuasion and good words to keep 
give an action its character, and make it Agesilaus with them. But he gave this 
cither good or bad. But Agesilaus valued short reply, “ You, O Chabrias, came hither 
net other men’s discourses; he thought no a volunteer, and may go and stay as you see 
public; employment dishonorable ; the igno- cause ; but I am the servant of Sparta, ap- 
west thing in his esteem, was for a man to pointed to head the Egyptians, and tbere- 
idle and useless at home, waiting for his lore I cannot fight against those to whom 
«h to come and take him. The money, I was sent as a friend, unless I am command- 
“erefore, that he received from Tachos, he ed to do so by my country.” This beingsaid, 
basing men, with whom having he despatched messengers to Sparta, who ‘ 
“Wd his ships, he took also thirty Spartan were sufficiently supplied with matter both 
unuiaaii— ' ■ ■ ■ for dispraise of Tachos, and commendation 

of Nectanabis. The two Egyptians also sent 
their ambassadors to Lacedaemon, the One to 


, —-.mi* wun mm, as tormeriy ne 
k* expedition, and set 
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claim continuance of the league already made, 
the other to make great oifers for the breaking 
of it, and making a new one. The Spartans 
having heard both sides, gave in their public 
answer, that they referred the whole matter 
to Agesilaus ; but privately wrote to him, to 
act as he should find it best for the profit Of 
the commonwealth. Upon receipt of his or¬ 
ders, he at once changed sides, carrying all 
the mercenaries with him to Nectanabis, 
covering with the plausible pretence of act¬ 
ing for the benefit of his country, a most 
questionable piece of conduct, wiiich, stripped 
b£ that disguise, in real truth was no better 
than doifnright treachery. But the Lacedae¬ 
monians, who make it their first principle of 
action to serve their country’s interest, know 
not any thing to be just or unjust by any 
measure but that. 

Tachos, being thus deserted by the mercen¬ 
aries, fled for it; upon which a new king of 
the Mendesian province was proclaimed his 
successor, and came against Nectanabis with 
an army of one hundred thousand men. Nec¬ 
tanabis, in his talk with Agesilaus, profess¬ 
ed to despise them as newly raised men, who, 
though many in number, were of no skill in 
war, being most of them mechanics and 
tradesmen, never bred to war. To whom 
Agesilaus answered, that he did not fear 
their numbers, but did fear their ignor¬ 
ance, which gave no room for employ¬ 
ing stratagem against them. Stratagem 
only avails with men who are alive to sus¬ 
picion, and expecting to be assailed, expose 
themselves by their attempts at defence ; but 
one who has no thought or expectation of 
. any thing, gives as little opportunity to the 
enemy, as he who stands stock-still does to a 
wrestler. The Mendesian was not wanting 
in solicitations of Agesilaus, insomuch that 
Nectanabis grew jealous. But when Agesi- 
laus advised to fight the enemy at once, say¬ 
ing it was folly to protract the war and rely 
on-time, in a contest with men who had no 
experience in fighting battles, but with their 
great numbers might be able to surround 
them, afid cut off their communications by 
intrenchments, and anticipate them in many 
matters of advantage, this altogether con¬ 
firmed him in his fears and suspicions. He 
took quite the contrary course, and retreated 
into a large and strongly fortified town. 
Agesilaus, finding himself mistrusted, took 
it very ill, and was full of indignation, yet 
was ashamed to changes sides back again, or 
to go away without effecting any thing, so 
that h%was forced to follow Nectanabis into 

the town. • , , . 

When the enemy came up, and began to 
draw lines about the town, and to intrench, 
the Egyptian now resolved upon a battle, out 
df fear of a siege. And the Greeks were 
eager for it, provisions growing already scarce 
in the town. When Agesilaus opposed it, 
the Egyptians then suspected him much 


more, publicly calling him the betrayer of 
the king. But Agesilaus, being now satis- 
fled, within himself» bore these reproaches 
patiently, and foilpwed the design which he 
had laid, of overreaching the enemy, which 
was this. 

The enemy were forming a deep ditch and 
high wall, resolving to shut up the garrison 
and starve it. When the ditch was brought 
almost quite round and the two emfi had all 
but met, lie took the advantage of the night, 
and armed all his Greeks. Then going to 
the Egyptian, “This young man, is your 
opportunity,” said he, “of saving yourself, 
which 1 all this while durst not announce, le-t 
discovery should prevent it; but now the cue. 
my has at his own cost, and the pains and la¬ 
bor of his own men,provided for our security. 

As much of this wall as is built will prevent 
them from surrounding us with their multi- ' 
tude, the gap yet left will be sufficient for li ( 
to sally out by ; now play the man, and fol¬ 
low the example the Greeks will give you, 
and by fighting valiantly, save yourself and 
your army ; their front will not be able to 
stand against us, and their rear we are suf- 
ficiently secured from, by a wall of their own 
making.” Nectanabis, admiring the saga¬ 
city of Agesilaus, immediately placed him¬ 
self in the middle of the Greek troops, and 
fought with them ; and upon the first charge 
sooii routed the enemy. Agesilaus having 
now gained credit with the king, proceeded 
to use, like a trick in wrestling, the same 
stratagem over again. He sometimes pre¬ 
tended a retreat, at other times advanced to 
attack their flanks, and by this means a 
last drew them into a place inclosed boUJ" 
two ditches that were very deep, and lum 
water. When he had them at tins advan¬ 
tage, he soon charged them, drawing « 1 ’«« 

front of his battle equal to the space beta*" 

the two ditches, so that they had no way; 
surrounding him, being inciosed themsu i. 
on both sides. They made but little rts 
ance ; many fell, others fled and wer 

1)6 Nectanabis, being thus settled and 
in his kingdom, with much kind “ff in . 
affection invited Agesilaus to spend li 
ter in Egypt, but he made haste home to. 
sist in wars of his own country, which 
he knew in want of money, and 1' - 

hire mercenaries, whilst their own m> 
fighting abroad. The king therefore,^ 
missed him very honorably, and . f ndn .d 
other gifts presented him with two huna 
and thirty talents of silver, toward the cl J^. 
of the war. But the weather being tcmf« 
tuous, his ships kept in shore, and P . 
along the coast of Africa he reached am ^ 
habited spot called the Port of Menelam.. 
here, when his ships were just upon 1» 
he expired, being eighty-four years 
having reigned tn Lacedaemon 1 —n. 

Thirty of which years he passed with 
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station of being the greatest and most pow¬ 
erful man of all Greece, and was looked 
upon as, in a manner, general and king of it, 
until the battle of Leuctra. It was the cus¬ 
tom of the Spartans to bury their common 
dead in the place where they died, whatso¬ 
ever country it was,but their kings they car¬ 
ried home. The followers of Agesilaus, for 


want of honey, inclosed his body in wax, 
and so conveyed him to Lacedeemon. 

His son Archidamus succeeded him on his 
throne ; so did his posterity successively to 
Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus; who 'was 
slain by Leonidas, while attempting to re¬ 
store the ancient discipline of Sparta. 


POMPEY. 


Thk people of Rome seem to have enter¬ 
tained tor Pompey from his childhood, the 
same affection that Prometheus in the tragedy 
of ASsohylus expresses for Hercules, speaking 
of him as the author of his deliverance, in 
these words, 


Ah cruel Sire I how dear thy son to me 1 
The generous offspring of my enemy ! 

For on the one hand, never did the Romans 
give such demonstrations of a vehement and 
fierce hatred against any of their generals, ns 
they did against Strabo, the father of Pom¬ 
pey; during whose lifetime, it is true, they 
stood in awe of his military power, as indeed 
lie was a formidable warrior, but immediately 
upon his death, which happened by a stroke 
of thunder, they treated him with the utmost 
centumely, dragging his corpse from the 
bier, as it was carried to his funeral. Oil 
the other side, never had any Roman the 
pimple’s good-will and devotion more zealous 
throughout all the changes of fortune, more 
earlv in its first springing up, or more 
steadily rising with Iiis prosperity, or more 
constant in his adversity, than Pompey had. 
In Strabo, there was one great cause of their 
hatred, his insatiable covetousness ; ill Pom- 
T“'y, there were many that' helped to make 
him the object of their love ; his temperance, 
his skill, and exercise in war, his eloquence 
of speech, integrity of mind, and affability in 
conversation and address ; insomuch that no 
man ever asked a favor with less offence, or 
conferred one with a better grace. When 
he gave, it was without assumption, when lie 
received, it was with dignity and honor. 

•n his youth, his countenance pleaded for 
'm. seeming to anticipate his eloquence, 
fJJ? w ' n upon the affections of the people 
“••fore he spoke. His beauty even in his 
oom of youth had something in it at once 
. gentleness and dignity; and when his 
prime of manhood came, the majesty and 
vi"?., 088 . 0 * h* 8 character at once became 
uue in it His hair sat somewhat hollow 
a I this, with the lan- 

_’’ l ”g motion of his eyes, seemed to form 
mnT e I n w ane ® in his face, though perhaps 
6 talked of than really apparent to the 
L**' 08 of king Alexander. And because 
““"y ‘PPlied that name to him in his youth. 


Pompey himself did not decline it, insomuch 
that some called him so in derision. And 
Lucius Philippus, a man of consular dignity, 
when lie was pleading in favor of him, 
thought it not unfit to say, that people could 
not be surprised if Philip was a lover of 
Alexander. 

It is related of Flora, the courtesan, that 
when she was now pretty old, she took great 
delight in speaking of her early familiarity 
witli Pompey, and was wont to say, that she 
could never part after being with niin with¬ 
out a bite. She would further tell, that 
Geminius, a companion of Pompey’s, fell in 
love with her, and made his court witii great 
importunity ; and on her refusing, and 
telling him, however her inclinations were, 
yet she could not gratify his desires for 
Pompey’s sake, he therefore made iiis request 
to Pompey, and Pompey frankly gavo his 
consent, but never afterwards would have 
any converse with her, notwithstanding that 
he seemed to have a great passion for her ; 
and Flora, on this occasion, showed none of 
the levity that might have been expected of 
her, but languished for some time after under 
a sickness brought on bv grief ami desire. 
This Flora, we are told, was such a celebrated 
beauty, that Cfecilius Mctellus, when he 
adorned the temple of Castor and Pollux 
with paintings and statues, among the rest 
dedicated hers for her singular beauty. In 
his conduct also to the wife of Demetrius, 
Iiis freed servant, (who had great influence 
with him in his lifetime, and left an estate 
of four thousand talents,) l’oinpey acted 
contrary to his usual habits, not quite fairly 
or generously, fearing lest he should fall under 
the common, censure of being enamoured and 
charmed with her beauty, which was irresist¬ 
ible, andiecame famous every wncre. Never¬ 
theless, though he seemed to be so extremely 
circumspect and cautious, yet even in matters 
of this nature, he could not avoid the.calum- 
ni& of his enemies, but upon the score of 
married women, they accused him, as if he 
had connived at many things, and embezzled 
the public revenue to gratify their luxury. 

Of his easiness of temper and plafnnets, in 
what related to eating and drinking, the 
story is told, that once in a sickness, When 
his stomach nauseated common meats, his 
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physician prescribed him a thrush to eat; 
but upon search, there was none to be bought, 
for they were not then in season, and one tel¬ 
ling him they were to be had at Lucullusis, 
who kept them all the year round, “ So 
then,” said he, “if it were not for Lucul- 


pompbH 


then” said he, “if it were not ior inicui- » giva. 

lus’s luxury, Pompey should not live and daughter in mamage, having had some 

ms s iu y, J J— of munications with his friends about it. 


L>aratory pleadings against his accuser, 
thieh he showed an activity and stead- 

E ess beyond his»years, and gained great 
nation and favor; insomuch that Ajiti*. 
the praetor and judge of the cause, took 
■ great liking to him, and offered him his 
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thereupon not minding the prescription or 
the physician, he contented himself with 
such meat as could easily be procured. But 
this was at a later time. 

Being as yet a very young man, and upon 
an expedition in which his fattier was com¬ 
manding against Cinna, he had in his tent 
with him one Lucius Terentius, as his com¬ 
panion and comrade, who, being corrupted 
by Cinna, entered into an engagement to 
kill Pompey, as others had done to set the 
general’s tent on fire. This conspiracy being 
discovered to Pompey at supper, he showed 
no discomposure at it, but on the contrary 
drank more liberally than usual, ^ and ex¬ 
pressed great kindness to Terentius ; but 
about bedtime, pretending to go to his repose, 
he stole away secretly out of the tent, and 
setting a guard about his father, quietly 
expected the event. Terentius, when he 
thouglit the proper time come, rose with Ins 
naked sword, and coming to Pompey’s bed¬ 
side, stabbed several strokes through the bed¬ 
clothes, as if he were lying there. Immedi¬ 
ately after this there was a great uproar 
throughout all the camp, arising from the 
hatred they bore to the general, and an 
universal movement of the soldiers to revolt, 
all tearing down their tents, and betaking 
themselves to their arms. The general him¬ 
self all this while durst not venture out 
because of the tumult ‘ hut Pompey, going 
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munications with his friends about it. Pom. 
pey accepted the proposal, and they were 
privately contracted; however, the secret was 
not so closely kept as to escape the multitude, 
but it was discernible enough, from the favor 
shown him by Antistius in his cause. And 
at last, when Antistius pronounced the abso¬ 
lutory sentence of the judges, the people, as 
if it had been upon a signal given, made the 
acclamation used according to ancient cus¬ 
tom, at marriages, Talasio. The origin of 
which custom is related to be this. At the 
time when the daughters of the Sabines 
came to Rome, to see the shows and sports 
there, and were violently seized upon by 
the most distinguished and bravest of thg 
Romans for wives, it happened that some 
goatswains and herdsmen of the meaner 
rank were carrying off a beautiful and tall 
maiden ; and lest aiiy of their betters should 
meet them, and take her away, as they ran, 
thev cried out with one voice, Talasio, Tala- 
sius being a well-known and popular person 
among them, in so much that all that heard 
the name, clapped their hands for joy, and 
joined with them in the shout, as applauding 
and congratulating the chance. Now, snv 
they, because this proved a fortunate match 
to Talasius, hence it is that this acclamation 
is sportively used as a nuptial cry at all wed¬ 
dings. This is the most credible of the ac¬ 
counts that are given of the Talasio. Ami 
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about in the midst of them, besought them some few days after this judgment, 1 1 1 

with tears; and at last threw himself pros- married Antistia. 

trate upon his face before the gate of the 
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camp, and lay therein the passage at their 
feet, shedding tears, and bidding those that 
were marching off, if they would go, trample 
upon him. Upon which, none could help 
going back again, and all, except eight hun¬ 
dred, either through shame or compassion, 
repented, and were reconciled to the general. 

Immediately upon the death of Strabo, 
there was an action commenced against Pom¬ 
pey, as his heir, for that his father had em¬ 
bezzled the public treasure. But Pompey, 
haying traced the principal thefts, charged 
thetai upon one Alexander, a freecWave of 
his father’s, and proved before the judges, 
that he had been the anpropriator. But he 
himself was accused of having in his posses¬ 
sion some hunting tackle, and books, that 
were taken at Asculum. To this he confess¬ 
ed thus far, that he received them from his 
father when he took Asculum, but pleaded 
further, that he had lost them since, upon 
Cinna’s return to Rome, when his house was 
broken open and plundered by Cinna’s 
/guards. In this cause hd had a great many 


arneu -tt-niiiabici. . 

After this he went to Cinna’s camp, wii;re 
finding some false suggestions and calmunw 
prevailing against him, he began to bo atraw, 
and presently withdrew himself secretly, 
which sudden disappearance occasioned gre 
suspicion. And there went a rumor a 
speech through all the camp, that Cinna • 
murdered the young man: upon "Inf 11 
that had been anyways disobliged, anil 
any malice to him, resolved to make an • 
sault upon him. He endeavoring *' n *. 
his escape, was seized by a centurion, 
pursued him with his naked sword. C ’ 
in this distress, fell upon his knees, am 
fered him his seal-ring, of great v , u !'V ;,q 
his ransom; but the centurion repulsed ^ 
insolently, saying, “ 1 did not come to 
covenant, but to be reyenged upon a la 
and wicked tyrant; and so dispatched 
immediately. „ , 

Thus Cinna being slain, Carbo, a . j 
yet more senseless than he, took the coin ■ 
and exercised it, while Sylla n “f an , t ?‘ f .-tion 
approaching, much to the joy and satis e 
of most people, who iu their present 
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were re*dv to tod some comfort if it 
but in the exchjmge of a master. For 
c ity was brought to that pass by oppressiu 
and calamities, that being utterly in daspaii 
of liberty, men were only anxious for thi 
mildest and most tolerable bondage. At,] 
that time Pompey was in Pieenum in Italy, 
where he spent some time amusing himself, 
as he had estates in the country there, 
though the chief motive of his stay was the 
liking he felt for the towns of that district, 
which all regarded him with hereditary feel¬ 
ings of kindness and attachment. But when 
he now saw that the noblest and best of the 
city began to forsake their homes and prop¬ 
erty, and fly from all quarters to Sylla’s 
camp, as to their haven, he likewise was de- 
gious to go ; not, however, as a fugitive, 
alone and with uothing to offer, but as a 
friend rather than a suppliant, in a way tlmt 
would gain him honor, bringing help along 
with him, and at the head of a body of troops. 
Accordingly he solicited the Picentines for 
their assistance, who as cordially embraced 
his motion, and rejected the messengers 
sent from Carbo ; insomuch that a certain 
Vindius taking upon him to say, that Pom¬ 
pey was come from the school-room to put 
niniself at the head of the people, they were 
so incensed that they fell forthwith upon this 
Vindius and killed him. From henceforward 
Pompey, finding a spirit of government upon 
him, though not above twenty-three years 
of age, nor deriving an authority by com¬ 
mission from any man, took the privilege to 
pant himself fuil power, and causing a tri¬ 
bunal to be erected in the market-place of 
Auximuni, a populous city, expelled two of 
their principal men, brothers, of the name of 
lentidius, who were acting against him in 
Carbo’g interest, commanding them by a 
publio jdict to depart the city ; and them 
proceeded to levy soldiers, issuing out com¬ 
missions to centurions, and other officers, 
according to the form of military discipline. 
And in this manner he went round all the 
Jf” °f fhe cities in the district. So that 
those of Carbo’s faction flving, and all others 
cheerfully submitting to his command, in a 
. * ,lme he mustered three entire legions, 
avmg supplied himself beside with all 
annerof provisions, beasts of burden, car- 
and other necessaries of war. And 
1 h tins equipage he set forward on his 
arch towards Sylla, not as if he were in 
but f’ ° r < ^ e8 ’f 0U8 °f escaping observation, 

_ h y 8rnaU journeys, making several halts 
I»n the road, to distress and annoy the ene- 
C*ri a > . exerting himself to detach from 
8 interest every part of Italy that he 
va^ed through. 

^hree commanders of the enemy encoun- 
tus d atonce * Carinna, Cloelius, and Bru- 
and drew up their forces, not all In the 
,«*** together on any one part, but en- 
PUig three several armies in a circle about■ 


him, they resolved to encompass and over¬ 
power him. Pompey was no way alarmed at 
this, but collecting all his troops into oue 
body, and placing his horse in the front of 
the battle, where he himself was in person, 
he singled out and bent all his forces against 
^Brutus, and when the Celtic horsemen from 
the enemy’s side rode out to meet him, Pom¬ 
pey himself encountering hand to hand with 
the foremost and stoutest among them, kill¬ 
ed him with his spear. The rest seeing this 
turned their backs, and fled, and breaking 
the ranks of their own foot, presently caused 
a general rout; whereupon the command¬ 
ers fell out among themselves, and marched 
off, some one way some another, as their 
fortunes led them, and the towns round 
about came in and surrendered themselves 
to Pompey, concluding tlmt the enemy was 
dispersed for fear. Next after these, Scipio, 
the consul, came to attack him, and with as 
little success; for before the armies could 
join, or be within the throw of their javelins, 
Scipio’s soldiers saluted Pompey’s, and came 
over to them, while Scipio made his escape 
by flight. Last of all, Carbo himself sent 
down several troops of horse against him by 
the river Arsis, which Pompey assailed witn 
the same courage and success as before ; and 
having routed and put. them tb flight, he 
forced them in the pursuit into difficult 
ground, unpassable for hm se, where seeing 
no hopes of escape, they yielded themselves 
with their horses and armor, all to his 
mercy. 

Syiia was hitherto unacquainted with all 
these actions; and on the first intelligence 
ho received of his movements was in great 
anxiety about him, fearing lest he should 
be cut off among so many and such expe¬ 
rienced commanders of the enemy, and 
marched therefore with all speed to his aid. 
Now Pompey, having advice of his approach, 
sent out orders to hiH officers, to marshal 
and draw up all his forces in full array, 
that they might make the finest and noblest 
appearance before the commander-in-chief; 
for he expected indeed great honors from 
him, hut met with even greater. For p» 
soon as Sylla saw him thus advancing, his 
army so well appointed, his men so young 
and strong, and their spirits so liign and 
hopeful with their successes, he alighted' 
from his horse, and being first, as was his 
due, salsted by them with the title of Im- 
perator, he returned the salutation upon 
Pompey, in the same term and style of Im- 
perator, w hich might well cause surprise, as 
none could have ever anticipated that ha 
would have imparted, to one so young in 
years and not yet a senator, a title wnigh 
was the object of contention between him 
and the Scipios and Marii. And Indeed all 
the rest of his deportment was agreeable to 
this first compliment; whenever Pompey 
came into bis presence, be paid some sort of 
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respect to him, either in rising and being 
uncovered, or the like, which he was rarely 
, seen to do to any one else, notwithstanding 
that there were many about him of great 
rank and honor. Yet Pompey was not 
puffed up at all, or exalted with these 
favors. And when Sylla would have sent 
him with all expedition into Gaul, a prov¬ 
ince in which it was thought Metellus who 
commanded in it had done nothing worthy 
of the large forces at his disposal, Pompey 
urged, that it could not be fair or honorable 
for him, to take a province out of the hands 
of his senior in command and superior in 
reputation; however, if Metellus were will¬ 
ing, and should request his service, he should 
be very ready to accompany and assist him 
in the war. Which when Metellus came to 
understand, he approved of the proposal, 
and invited him over by letter. And on 
this Pompey fell immediately into Gaul, 
where he not only achieved wonderful ex- 
loits of himself, but also fired up and 
indled again that bold and warlike spirit, 
which old age had in a manner extinguished 
in Metellus, into a new heat; just as molten 
copper, they say, when poured upon that 
which is cold and solid, will dissolve, and 
melt it faster than fire itself. But as when 
a famous wrestler has gained the first place 
ar*ong men, and borne away the prizes at 
all the games, it is not usual to take account 
of his victories as a boy, or to enter them 
upon record among the rest; so with the 
exploits of Pompey in his youth, though 
they were extraordinary in themselves, yet 
because they were obscured and buried in 
the multitude and greatness of his later 
wars and conquests, I dare not be particular 
in them, lest, by trifling away time in the 
lesser moments of his youth, we should be 
driven to omit those greater actions and 
fortunes which best illustrate his character. 

Now, when Sylla had brought all Italy 
under his dominion, and was proclaimed 
dictator, he began to reward the rest of his 
followers, bv giving them wealth, appointing 
them to offices in the State, and granting 
them freely and without restriction any 
favors they asked for. But as for Pompey, 
admiring nis valor and conduct, and think¬ 
ing that he might prove a great stay and 
support to him hereafter in his affairs, he 
sought means to attach him to himself by 
some personal alliance, and his wif<wMetclla 
joining in his wishes, they two persuaded 
Pompey to put away Antistia, and marry 
jEmilia, the step-daughter of Sylla, borne.by 
Metella to Scaurus her former husband, she 
being at that Very time the wife of another 
man, living with him, and with child by 
him. These were the very tyrannies of mar¬ 
riage, and much more agreeable to the times 
under Sylla, than to the nature and habits 
of POmpey; thift .(Emilia great with child 
should be, as it were, ravished from the 


embraces of another for him, and that An. 
tistia should be divorced with dishonor and 
misery, by him, for whose sake she had 
been but just before bereft of her father 
For Antistius was murdered in the senate’ 
because he was suspected to be a favorer of 
Svlla for Pompey’s sake; and her mother, 
likewise, after she had seen all these indig! 
nities, made away with herself, a new ca¬ 
lamity to be added to the tragic accompani- 
ments of this marriage, and that there 
might be nothing wanting to complete them, 
/Emilia herself died, almost immediately 
after entering Pompey’s house in childbed. 

About this time news came to Sylla, that 
Perpenna was fortifying himself in Sicilv, 
that the island was now become a refuge 
and receptacle for the relics of the adverse 
party, that Carbo was hovering about those 
seas with a navy, that Domitius had fallen 
in upon Africa, and that many of the exiled 
men of note who had escaped from the pro¬ 
scriptions were daily flocking into those 
parts. Against these, therefore, Pompey was 
sent with a large force; and no sooner was 
he arrived in Sicily, but Perpenna imme¬ 
diately departed, leaving the whole i-land 
to him. Pompey received the distressed 
cities into favor, and treated all with great 
humanity, except the Mamertines in Mvs- 
sena; for when they protested against his 
court and jurisdiction, alleging their privi¬ 
lege and exemption founded upon an ancient 
charter or grant of the Romans, lie replied 
sharply, “ What! will you never cease pra¬ 
ting of laws to us that have swords by our 
sides?” It was thought, likewise, thatJje 
showed some inhumanity to Carbo, seeming 
rather to insult over his misfortunes, than 
to chastise his crimes. For if there hah 
been a necessity, as perhaps there was, that 

he should be taken off, that might '' ave 
been done at first, as soon as he was taken 
prisoner, for then it would have been the 
act of him that commanded it. But here 
Pompey commanded a man that had been 
ttirice consul of Rome, to be brought m 
fetters to stand at the bar, he himself si¬ 
ting upon the bench in judgment, examining 
tiie cause with the formalities of law, to tn 
offence and indignation of all that " e 
present, and afterwards ordered him .to 
taken away and put to death. It is relatea, 
by the way, of Carbo, that as soon as 
was brought to the place, and saw the s "° 1 . 
drawn for execution, he was suddenly sew 
with a looseness or pain in his bowels, a 
desired a little respite of the execution"' 
and a convenient place to relieve hnnse • 
And yet further, Caius Oppius, the friend 
Caesar, tells us, that Pompey dealt erne* 
with Quintus Valerius, a man of *> n S 
learning and science. For when nf 
brought to him, he walked aside, an “. < J , 
him into conversation, and after I mtt ! L, 
variety of questions to him, and recei s 
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tnswen from him, he. ordered his officers to 
take him away, and put him to death. But 
•we must not be too credulous in the case of 
narratives told by Oppius, especially when 
he undertakes to relate any thing touching 
the friends or foes of Caesar. This is cer¬ 
tain, that there lay a necessity upon Pom- 
pey to be severe upon many of Sylla’s 
enemies, those at least that were eminent 
person* in themselves, and notoriously known 
to be taken; but for the rest, he acted with 
all the clemency possible for him, conniving 
at the concealment of some, and himself 
being the instrument-in the escape of others. 
So in the case of the Ilinieraians; for when 
Pompey had determined on severely punish¬ 
ing their city, as they had been abettors of 
tlie enemy, Sthenis, the leader of the peo- 
le there, craving liberty of speech, told 
im, that what he was about to do was not 
at all consistent with justice, for that he 
would pass bv the guilty, and destroy the 
innocent; ana on Pompey demanding who 
that guilty person was that would assume 
the offences of them all, Sthenis replied, it 
was himself, who had engaged his friends 
by persuasion to what they had done, and 
his enemies by force; whereupon Pompey 
being much taken with the frank speech 
and noble spirit of the man, first forgave 
his crime, and then pardoned all the rest of 
the Ilimerseans. Hearing, likewise, that his 
soldiers were very disorderly in their march, 
doing violence U(on the roads, he ordered 
their swords to be sealed up in their scab¬ 
bards, and whosoever kept them not so, were 
severely punished. 

* Whilst Pompey was thus busy in the affairs 
and government of Sicily, he received a de¬ 
cree of the senate, and a commission from 
Sylla, commanding him forthwith to sail 
into Africa, and make war upon Homitius 
with all his forces: for Homitius had rallied 
up a far greater army than Marius had hail 
not long since, when he sailed out of Africa 
into Italy, and caused a revolution in Rome, 
and himself, of a fugitive outlaw', became a 
tyrant. Pompey, therefore, having prepared 
every thing with the utmost speed, left Mcm- 
nnus, his sister’s husband, governor of Sicily, 
and set sail with one hundred and twenty 
ga leys, and eight hundred other vessels 
laden with provisions, money, ammunition, 
and engines of battery. lie arrived with 
ms fleet, part at the port of Utica, part at 
barthage ; and no sooner was he landed, but 
fven thgusand of the enemy revolted and 
came over to him, while his own forces that 
e brought with him consisted of six entire 
drPflu" ^ ere they tell us of a pleasant inci- 
■nt that happened to him at his first arrival, 
■t, f “is soldiers having by accident 

« “"Jhled upon a treasure, by which they got 
v *unr of money, the rest of the army 
wafr 11 ?, began to fancy that the field 
“* «f gold and silver, which had been 


hid there of old by the Carthaginians in the 
time of their calamities, and thereupon fell 
to work, so that the army was useless to 
Pompey for many days, being totally eugaged 
in digging for the fancied treasure*, he him¬ 
self all the while walking up and down only, 
and laughing to see so many thousands to¬ 
gether, digging and turning up the earth. 
Until at last, growing weary and hopeless, 
they came to themselves, and returned to 
their general, begging him to lead them 
where he pleased, for that they had already 
received the punishment of their folly. By 
this time Domitius had prepared himself, 
and drawn out his army in array against 
Pompey ; but there was a watercourse be¬ 
twixt them, craggy, and difficult to pass 
over ; and this, together with a great storm 
of wind and rain pouring down even from. 
break of day, seemed to leave but little pos¬ 
sibility of their coming together, so that 
Homitius, not expecting any engagement that 
day, commanded his forces to draw off and 
retire to the camp. Row Pompey, who was 
watchful upon every occasion, milking use of 
the opportunity, ordered a march forthwith, 
and having passed over the torrent, fell in 
immediately upon their quarters. The en¬ 
emy was in a great disorder and tumult, 
and in that confusion attempted a resistance; 
but they neither were all there, nor support¬ 
ed one another ; besides, the wind having 
veered about, heat the rain full in their faces. 
Neither indeed was the storm less trouble¬ 
some, to the Romans, for that they could not 
clearly discern one another, insomuch that 
even Pompey himself, being unknown, es¬ 
caped narrowly; for when one of his soldiers 
demanded of him the wold of battle, it hap¬ 
pened that he was somewhat slow in his 
answer, which might have cost him his life. 

The enemy being routed with a great 
slaughter, (for it is said, that of twenty 
thousand there escaped but three tiiousafid,) 
the army saluted Pompey by the name of 
Imperator ; but he declined it, telling them, 
that lie could not by any means accept of 
that title, as long as he saw the camp of the 
enemy standing; but if they designed to 
make him worthy of the honor, they must 
first demolish that. The soldiers on nearing 
this, went at once and made an assault upon 
the works and trenches, and there Pompey 
fought without his helmet, in memory of his 
forinewlanger, and to avoid the like. The 
camp was thus taken by storm, and among 
the rest, Homitius was slain. After that 
overthrow, the cities of the country there¬ 
abouts were all either secured by surrender, 
or taken by storm. King Iarbas, likewise, a 
confederate and auxiliary of Homitius, waa 
taken prisoner, and his kingdom was give#' 
to liiempsaL 

Pompey could not rest here, but being 
ambitious to follow the good fortune.and use 
the valor of his army, entered Numidia ; and 
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marching forward many days’ journey up 
into the country, he conquered all wherever 
he came. And having revived the terror of 
the Roman power, which was now almost 
obliterated among the barbarous nations, he 
said likewise, that the wild beasts of Africa, 
ought not to be left without some experience 
of the courage and success of the Romans; 
and therefore he bestowed some few days in 
hunting lions and elephants. And it is said, 
that it was not above the space of forty days 
at the utmost, in which he gave a total over¬ 
throw to tlie enemy, reduced Africa, and 
established the affairs of the kings and king¬ 
doms of all that country, being then in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 

When Pompey returned back to the city of 
Utica, there were presented to him letters 
and orders from Sylla, commanding hijn to 
disband the rest of his army, and himself 
with one legion only to wait there the com¬ 
ing of another general, to succeed him in 
the government. This, inwardly, was ex¬ 
tremely grievous to Pompey, though he made 
no show of it. But the army resented it 
openly, and when Pompey besought them to 
depart and go home before him, they began 
to revile Sylla, and declared broadly, that 
they were resolved not to forsake him, neither 
did they think it safe for him to trust the 
tyrant. . l’ompey at first endeavored to 
appease and pacify them by fair speeches; 
but when he saw 1 that his persuasions were 
vain, he left the bench, and retired to his 
tent with tears in his eyes. But the soldiers 
followed him, and seizing upon him, by force 
brought him again, and placed him in his 
tribunal ; where great part of that day was 
spent in dispute, they on their part persuad¬ 
ing him to stay and command them, he, on 
the other side, pressing upon them obedience, 
and the danger of mutiny. At last, when 
they grew vet more importunate and clamor¬ 
ous,^ie swore that he would kill himself if 
they attempted to force him; and scarcely 
even thus appeased them. Nevertheless, the 
first tidings brought to Sylla were, that Pom¬ 
pey was up in rebellion; on which he re¬ 
marked to some of his friends, “ I see, then, 
it is my destiny to contend with children in 
my old age; alluding at the same time to 
Marius, who, being but a mere youth, had 
given him great trouble, and brought him 
into extreme danger. But being undeceived 
afterwards by better intelligence, and, find¬ 
ing the whole city prepared to meet Pompey, 
and receive him with every display of kind¬ 
ness and honor, he resolved to exceed them 
all. And, therefore, going out foremost to 
meet him, and embracing him with great 
cordiality, he gave him his welcome aloud 
—dll the title of Magnus, or the Great, and 
bade all that were present call him by that 
name. Others say that he had this title first 
given him by a general acclamation of all the 
army in Africa, but that it was fixed- upon 


him by this ratification of Sylla. It is cer¬ 
tain that he himself was the last that owned 
the title; for it was a long time after, when 
he was sent proconsul into Spain against 
Sertorius, that he began to write himself in 
his letters and commissions by the name of 
Pompeius Magnus ; common and familiar 
use having then worn off the invidiousness 
of the title. And one cannot but accord re¬ 
spect and admiration to the ancient Romans, 
who did not reward the successes of action 
and conduct in war alone with such honor¬ 
able titles, but adorned likewise the virtues 
and services of eminent men in civil govern¬ 
ment with the same distinctions and marks 
of honor. Two persons received from the 
people the name of Maximus, or the Greatest, 
Valerius, for reconciling the senate and peo¬ 
ple, and Fabius Iiullus, because he put nut 
of the senate certain sons of freed slaves who 
had been admitted into it because of their 
wealth. 

Pompey now desired the honor of a tri¬ 
umph, which Sylla opposed, alleging that the 
law allowed that honor to none but consuls 
and praetors, and therefore Scipio the elder, 
who subdued the Carthaginians in Spain in 
far greater and nobler conflicts, never petition¬ 
ed for a triumph, because he had never hem 
consul or praetor ; and if Pompey, who had 
scarcely yet fully grown a beard, and was 
not of age to be a senator, should enter the 
city in triumph, what a weight of envy would 
it bring, he said, at once upon his government 
and Pompey’s honor. This was his language 
to Pompey, intimating that he could not by 
any means yield to his request, but if ho 
would persist in his ambition, that lie was 
resolved to Interpose his power to humble 
him. Pompey, however, was not daunted; 
but bade Sylla recollect, that more wor¬ 
shipped the rising than the setting sun; as if 
to tell him that liis power was increasing, and 
Sylla’s in the wane. Sylla did not perfectly 
hear the words, but observing a sort of 
amazement and wonder in the looks and gea- 
dures of those that did hear them, he asked 
what it was that he said. When it was told 
him, he seemed astounded at Pompey’s bold¬ 
ness, and cried out twice together, “ Let bun 
triumph,” and when others began to show 
their disapprobation and offence at it, 1 om- 
pey, it is said, to gall and vex them the more, 
designed to have his triumphant chariot 
drawn with four elephants, (having brought 
over several which belonged to the African 
kings,) but the gates of the city being too 
narrow, he was forced to desist from tha 
project, and be content with horses. A'id 
wheu his soldiers, who had not received as 
large rewards as they had expected, began to 
clamor, and interrupt the triumph, Pompey 
regarded these as little as the rest and P‘ ain ' 
ly told them that he had rather lose tlx 
honor of his triumph, than flatter them* 
Upon which Servilius, a man of great “is- 

* ik&i 
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♦? etion and at first one of the chief oppo- fore, was not long in suspense which way to 
** s of Pompey’s triumph, said, he now per- dispose of himself, but joining with the nobil- 
^red that Pompey was truly great and ity, was presently appointed general of tho 
C< orthv of a triumph. It is clear that he army against Lepidus, who had already 
W :„ht easily hare been a senator, also, if he raised up war in great part of Italy, and 
had wished, but he did not sue for that, held Cisalpine Gaul in subjection with an 
being ambitious, it seems, only of unusual army under Brutus. As for the rest of his 
honors For what wonder had it been for garrisons, Pompey subdued them with ease 
Pompey to sit in the senate before his time ? in his march, but Mutina in Gaul resisted in ' 
But to triumph before he was in the senate, a formal siege, and he lay here a long timd 
was really an excess of glory. encamped against Brutus. In the meurr 

And moreover, it did not a little ingratiate time Lepidus inarched in all haste against 
him with the people ; who were much pleased Rome, and sitting down before it with a 
to see him after nis triumph take his place crowd of followers, to the terror of those 
again among the Roman knights. On the within, demanded a second consulship. But 
other side, it was no less distasteful to Sylla that fear quickly vanished upon letters sent 
to see how fast he came on, and to what a from Pompey, announcing that he had ended 
height of glory and power he was advancing; the war without a battle ; for Brutus, either 
yet being ashamed to hinder him, he. kept betraying his army, or being betrayed by 
quiet. But when, against his direct wishes, their revolt, surrendered himself to Pompey, 
Pompey got Lepidus made consul, having and receiving a guard of horse, was-condnct- 
openly joined in the canvass and, by the good- ed to a little town upon the river I’o ; where 
will the people felt for himself, conciliated lie was slain the next day by Geminius, ill 
their favor for Lepidus, Sylla could forbear execution of l’oinpey’s commands. And 
no longer; but when he saw him coming for this Pompey was much censured; for, 
away from the election through the forum having at the beginning of the reVolt written 
with a great train after him, cried out to to the senate that Brutus had voluntarily 
him, “ Well, young man, I see you rejoice in surrendered himself, immediately afterward 
your victory. And, indeed, is it not a most he sent other letters, with matter of accusa- 
generous and worthy act, that the consul- tion against the man after he was taken off. 
ship should be givfen to Lepidus, the vilest of Brutus, who with Cassius slew Crnsar, was 
men, in preference to Catulus, the best and son to this Brutus ; neither in war nor in liis 
most deserving in the city, and all by your death like his father, as ap'pears at large in 
influence with the people ? It will be well, his life. Lepidus upon this being driven 
however, for you to be wakeful aud look to out of Italy, fled to Sardinia, where he fell 
your interests; as you have been making sick and.died of sorrow, not for his public 
Jgmr enemy stronger than yourself.” But misfortunes, as they say, but upon tho dis- 
that which gave tne clearest demonstration covery of a letter proving his wife to have 
of Sylla’s ill-will to Pompey, was his last been unfaithful to him. 

will and testament ; for whereas he had be- There yet remained Sertorius, a very dif- 
queathed several legacies to all the rest of ferent general from Lepidus, in possession 
his friends, and appointed gome of them of Spain, and making himself formidable to 
guardians to his son, he passed by Pompey Rome; the final disease, as it wore, in which 
without the least remembrance. However, the scattered evils of the civil wars had now 
Pompey bore this with great moderation collected. He had already, cut off various 
and temper ; and when Lepidus and others inferior commanders, and was at this time 
were disposed to obstruct his interment iu coping with Metellus Pius, a man* of repute 
the Campus Martius, and to prevent any and a good soldier, though perhaps he might 
public funeral taking place, came forward in now seem too slow, by reason of Ilia age, to 
support of it,, and saw his obsequies per- second aim improve the happier moments of 
formed with all honor and security. • war, and might be sometimes wanting to 

Shortly after the death of Sylla, his pro- those advantages which Sertorius by his 
phetic words were fulfilled; and Lepidus quickness and dexterity would wrest out of 
Proposing to be the successor to ail his |>ower his bands. For Sertorius was always hover- 
and authority, without any ambiguities or ing abeut, and coining upon him unawares, 
pretences, immediately appeared iu arms, like a captain of thieves rather than soldiers, 
rousing Once more and gathering about him disturbing him j>erpetually with ambuscades 
the long dangerous remains of the old and light skirmishes; whereas Metellus was 
{actions, which had escaped the hand of Sylla. accustomed to regular conduct, and fighting 
Catulus, his colleague, who was followed by in battle array with full-armed soldiers. 
™ e sounder part of the senate and people, Pompey, therefore, keening his army to 
*a»a man of the greatest esteem among the readiness, made it his object to be sent to 
Somaus for wisdom and justice; but his aid to Metellus; neither would he be m- 
Went lajr in the government of the city duced to disband his forces, notwithstand- 
•■ather than the camp, whereas the exigency ing that Catulus called upon him to do so, 
tequired the »Vill of Pompey. Pompey, there- but by some colorable device or other he 
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still kept them In arms about the city, until 
the senate at last thought fit, upon the re¬ 
port of Lucius Philippus, to decree him that 
government. At that time, they say, one of 
the senators there expressing his wonder 
and demanding of Philippus whether his 
meaning was that Pompey should be sent 
into Spain as proconsul, “No,” replied 
“Philippus, “ but as pro -consuls,” as if both 
Consuls for that year were in his opinion 
wholly useless. 

When Pompey was arrived in Spain, as is 
usual upon the fame of a new leader, men 
began to be inspired with new hopes, and 
those nations that had not entered into a 
very strict alliance with Sertorius, began to 
waver and revolt; whereupon Sertorius ut¬ 
tered various arrogant and scornful speeches 
against Pompey, saying in derision, that he 
should want no other weapon but a ferula and 
rod to chastise this boy with, if he were not 
afraid of that old woman, meaning Metel- 
lus. Yet in deed and reality he stood in 
awe of Pompey, and kept on his guard 
against him, as appeared by his whole 
management of the war, which he was ob¬ 
served to conduct much more warily than 
before; for Metellus, which one would not 
have imagined, was grown excessively luxu¬ 
rious in his habits, having given himself 
over to self-indulgence and pleasure, and 
from a moderate and temperate, became 
suddenly a sumptuous and ostentatious liver, 
so that this very thing gained Pompey great 
reputation and good-will, as he made him¬ 
self somewhat specially an example of fru¬ 
gality, although that virtue was habitual in 
him, and required no great industry to exer- 
, cise it, as he was naturally inclined to tem¬ 
perance, and no ways inordinate in his 
desires. The fortune of the war was very 
various ; nothing however, annoyed Pompey 
so much as the taking of the town of 
Lauron by Sertorius. For when Pompey 
thought he had him safe inclosed, and had 
boasted somewhat largely of raising the 
siege, he found himself all of a sudden en¬ 
compassed; insomuch that he durst not 
move out of his camp, but was forced to sit 
still whilst the city was taken and burnt 
before his face. However, afterwards in a 
battle near Valentia, he gave a great defeat 
to Herennius and Perpenna, two command¬ 
ers among the refugees who had fled to Ser¬ 
torius, and now lieutenants under him, in 
which he slew above ton thousand men. 

Pompey, being elated and filled with con¬ 
fidence by this victory, made all haste to 
mgage Sertorius himself, and the rather 
test Metellus should come in for a share in 
the honor of the victory. Late in the day, 
towards sunset, they joined battle near the 
river Sucro,-both being in fear lest Metellus 
should come ; Pompey, that he might en¬ 
gage alone, Sertorius, that'he might ha\ga 
one alone to engage with. The issue of the 


battle proved doubtful, for a wing of each 
side had the better ; but of the generals 
Sertorius had the greater honor, for that he 
maintained his post, having put to flight the 
entire division that was opposed to him 
whereas Pompey was himself almost made a 
prisoner ; for being set upon by a strong 
man at arms that fought on foot, (he being 
on horseback,) as they were closely engaged 
hand to hand, the strokes of their swords 
chanced to light upon their hands, but with 
a different success ; for Pompey’s was a 
slight wound only, whereas he cut off the 
other’s Land. However, it happened so 
that many now falling upon Pompey to¬ 
gether, and his own forces there being put 
to the rout, he made his escape beyond ex¬ 
ec tation, by quitting his horse, and turning 
im out among the enemy. For the horse 
being richly adorned with golden trappings, 
and having a caparison of great value, the 
soldiers quarrelled among themselves for the 
booty, so that while they were fighting with 
one another, and dividing the spoil, Pompey 
made his escape. By break of day the next 
morning, each drew out his forces into the 
field to claim the victory; but Metellus coin¬ 
ing up, Sertorius vanished, having broken 
up and dispersed his army. 1'or this was 
the way in which he used to raise and dis¬ 
band his armies, so that sometimes he would 
be wandering up and down all alone, and at 
other times again he would come pouring 
irito the field at the head of no less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand fighting-men, 
swelling of a sudden like a winter torrent. 

When Pompey was going after the battl^ 
to meet and welcome Metellus, and when 
they were near one another, he commanded 
his attendants to lower their rods in honor 
of Metellus, as his senior and superior. But 
Metellus on the other side forbade it, and 
behaved himself in general very obligingly 
to him, not claiming any prerogative either 
in respect of his consular rank or seniority ; 
excepting only that when they encamped 
together, the watchword was given to the 
whole camp by Metellus. But generally 
they had their camps asunder, being divided 
and distracted by the enemy, who took all 
shapes, and being always in motion, would 
by some skilful artifico appear in a variety 
of places almost in the same instant, draw¬ 
ing them from one attack to another, and at 
last keeping them from foraging, Wasting 
the country, and holding the dominion of 
the sea, Sertorius drove them both out of 
that part of Spain which was under his con¬ 
trol, and forced them for want of necessaries 
to retreat into provinces that did not belong 
to them. , 

Pompey, having made use of and expended 
the greatest part of his own private revenues 
upon the war, sent and demanded moneys 
■of the senate, adding, that in case they did 
not furnish Mm speedily, he should be forced 
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to return into Italy With his army. Lucullus 
being consul at that time, though at variance 
with Pompey, yet in consideration that he 
himself whs a candidate for the command 
against Mithridates, procured and hastened 
these supplies, fearing lest there should be 
any pretence, or occasion given to Pompey of 
returning home, who of himself was no less 
desirous of leaving Sertorius, and of under¬ 
taking‘the war against Mithridates, as an 
enterprise which by all appearance would 
prove much more honorable and not so dan¬ 
gerous. In the meantime Sertorius died, 
being treacherously murdered by some of 
his own party ; and Perpenna, the chief 
among them, took the command, and attempt¬ 
ed to carry on the same enterprises with 
Sertorius, having indeed the same forces 
and the same means, only wanting the same 
skill and conduct in the use of them. Pom¬ 
pey therefore marched directly against Per¬ 
penna, and finding him acting merely at ran¬ 
dom in his affairs, had a decoy ready for him, 
and sent out a detachment of ten cohorts 
into the level country with orders to range up 
and down and disperse themselves abroad. 
The bait took accordingly, and no sooner had 
Perpenna turned upon the prey and had them 
in chase, but Pompey appeared suddenly 
with all his army and joining battle, gave 
him a total overthrow. Most of his officers 
were slain in the field, and he himself being 
brought prisoner to l’ompey, was by his 
order put to death. Neither was Pompey 
guilty in this of ingratitude or unmindfulness 
of what had occurred in Sicily, which some 
”J»e laid to his charge, but was guided by a 
high-minded policy and a deliberate counsel 
lor the security of his country. For Perpenna, 
lawng in his custody all Sertorius’s papers, 
ottered to produce several letters from the 
greatest men in Rome, who, desirous of a 
Uiange and subversion of the government, 
had Invited Sertorius into Italy. And Pom¬ 
pey, tearing that these might be the occasion 
, wi ? r8 ® w ars than those which were now 
to „ thou « h , t advisable to put Perpenna 
ing them ^ >Uru *' I etters without read- 

lon„°!'T ey con I'nued in Spain after this so 
sinrf V 111 ® a* was necessary for the suppres- 
nmvi,^ aU l he neatest disorders in the 
the „. C< ' ’ an< ? after moderating and allaying 
turner) re -a. 10 L Cnt heats of affairs there, re- 
arriveH Wlt ^ t 18 ara, y i nto Italy, where he 
heir-ht r c “ ance would have it, in the 
i-is arrival *C^ Ue Tr Acc °rdingly, upon 
war at « ’ '- , r as ® U8 t the commander in that 
which u?*, hazard precipitated a battle, in 
the nl-.ee ^ a d | great success, and slew upon 
the twelve thousand three hundred of 
hut that f 6 ^ 48 ' ^dr yet was he so quick, 
•ham of fertune reserved to Pompey some 
®re thnn. D a r the success of this war, for 
of the Wti >°£ those that had escaped out 
***** hU hands i ana when 
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he had totally ent them off, he wrote to the 
senate, that Crassus had overthrown the 
slaves in battle, but that he had plucked up 
the whole war by the roots. And it was 
agreeable to the people in Rome both thus 
to say, and thus to hear said, because of the 
general favor of Pompey. But of the Span¬ 
ish war and the conquest of Sertorius, no 
one, even in jest, could have ascribed the 
honor to any one else. Nevertheless, all this 
high respect for him, and this desire to see 
him come home, were not unmixed with 
apprehensions and suspicions that lie might 
perhaps not disband his army, but take his 
way by the force of arms and a supreme 
command to the seat of Sylla. And so in 
the number of all those that ran out to meet 
him and congratulate his return, as many 
went out of fear as affection. Rut after 
Pompey had removed this alarm, by declaring 
beforehand that he would discharge the army 
after Ilia triumph, those that envied him 
could now only complain that he affected 
popularity, courting the common people more 
than tlie nobility, ami that whereas Sylla 
had abolished the tribunesliip of the people, 
he designed to gratify the people by restoring 
that office, which was indeed the fact. For 
there was not any one tiling that the people 
of Rome were more wildly eager for, or more 
passionately desired, than the restoration .of 
that olfice, insomuch that Pomiiey thought 
himself extremely fortunate in this opportu¬ 
nity, despairing (if lie wore anticipated by 
some one else in this) of ever meeting with 
any other sufficient means of expressing his 
gratitude for the favors which lie had received 
from the people. 

Though a second triumph was decreed him, 
and he was declared consul, yet all these 
honors did not seem so great an evidence of 
his power and glory, as the ascendant which 
lie had over Crassus; for he, the wealthiest 
among all the statesmen of his time, and the 
most eloquent and greatest too, who had 
looked down on Pompey himself, and on 
all others as beneath him, durst not appear 
a candidate for the consulship before he had 
applied to Pompey. The request was made 
accordingly, and was eagerly embraced by 
Pompey, who had long sought an occasion 
to oblige him in some friendly office; so that 
he solicited for Crassus, arid entreated the 
people heartily, declaring, that their favor 
would b* no less to him iq choosing Crassus 
his colleague, than in making himself consul. 
Yet for all this, when they were created 
consuls, they were always at variance, and 
opposing one another. Crassus prevailed 
most in the senate, and Pompey’s power was 
no less with the people, he haring restore^ 
to them the office of tribune, and having 
allowed the courts of judicature to be trans¬ 
ferred back to the knights by a new law. 

He himself in person, too, afforded them a 
most grateful spectacle, when he appeared 
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and craved his discharge from the military 
service. For it is an ancient custom among 
the Romans, that the knights, -when they 
had served out their legal time in the wars, 
should lead their, horses into the market¬ 
place before the two officers, called censors, 
and having given an account of the com¬ 
manders and generals under whom they 
served, as also of the places and actions of 
their service, should be discharged, every 
man with honor or disgrace, according to his 
deserts. There were then sitting in state 
upon the bench two censors, Gellius and 
Lentulus, inspecting the knights, who were 
passing by in muster before them, when 
Pompey was seen coming down into the 
forum, with all the ensigns of a consul, but 
leading his horse in his hand. When he 
came up, he bade his lictors make way for 
him, and so he led his horse to the bench ; the 
people being all this while in a sort of amaze, 
and all in silence, and the censors themselves 
regarding the sight witli a mixture of respect 
and gratification. Then the senior censor 
examined him: “ Pompeius Magnus, I de¬ 
mand of you whether you have served the full 
time in the wars that is prescribed by the 
law? ” “ Yes,” replied Pompey with a loud 
voice, “I have served all, and all under my¬ 
self as general.” The people hearing this 
gave a great shout, and made such an out¬ 
cry for delight, that there was no appeasing 
it ; and the censors rising from their judg¬ 
ment-seat accompanied him home to gratify 
the multitude, who followed after, clapping 
their hands a*id shouting. 

Pompey’s consulship was now expiring, 
and yet his difference with Crassus increas¬ 
ing, when one Caius Aurelius, a knight, a 
nun who had declined public business all 
his lifetime, mounted the hustings, and ad¬ 
dressed himself in an oration to the assem¬ 
bly, declaring that Jupiter had appeared to 
him in a dream, commanding him to tell the 
consuls, that they should not give up office 
until they were friends. After this was said, 
Pompey stood silent, but Crassus took him 
by the hand, and spoke in this manner : “ I 
do not think, fellow-citizens, that I shall da 
any thing mean or dishonorable, in yielding 
first to Pompey, whom you were pleased to 
ennoble with the title of Great, when as yet 
he scarce had a hair on his face ; and grant¬ 
ed the honor of two triumphs, before he had 
a place in the senate.” Hereupon they were 
reconciled and laid down their office. Cras¬ 
sus resumed the manner of life which he had 
always pursued before ; but Pompey in the 
great generality of causes for judgment de¬ 
clined appearing on either side, and by de- 
a grees withdrew himself totally from the 
* forum, showing himself but seldom in pub¬ 
lic ; and whenever he did, it was with a 
great train after him. Neither was it easy to 
meet or visit him without a crowd of peoule 
about' him ; he was most pleased to make 


his appearance before lai&e numbers at once 
as though he wished to maintain in this wav 
his state and majesty, and as if he held him. 
self bound to preserve his dignity from con" 
tact with the addresses and conversation of 
common people. And life in the robe of 
peace is only too apt to lower the reputation 
of men that have grown great by arms, who 
naturally find difficulty in adapting them¬ 
selves to the habits of civil equality? They 
expect to be treated as the first in the city 
even as they were in the camp; and on the 
other hand, men who in war were nobody 
think it intolerable if in the city at any rate 
they are not to take the lead. And so when 
a warrior renowned for victories and tri¬ 
umphs shall turn advocate and appear among 
them in the forum, they endeavor their ut¬ 
most to obscure and depress him ; whereas, 
if he gives up any pretensions here and re¬ 
tires, they will maintain his military honor 
and authority beyond the reach of envy. 
Events themselves not long after showed the 
truth of this. 

The power of the pirates first commenced 
in Cilicia, having in truth but a precarious 
and obscure beginning, but gained life and 
boldness afterwards in the wars of Mithri- 
dates, where they hired themselves out, and 
took employment in the king’s service. Af¬ 
terwards, whilst the Romans were embroiled 
in their civil wars, being engaged against 
one another even before the very gates of 
Rome, the seas lay waste and unguarded, 
and by degrees enticed and drew them on 
not only to seize upon and spoil the mer¬ 
chants and ships upon the seas, hut also to 
lay waste the islands and seaport towns. 
that now there embarked with these pirates 
men of wealth and noblo birth and superior 
abilities, as if it had been a natural occu¬ 
pation to gain distinction in. They had di¬ 
vers arsenals, or piratic harbors, as likewise 
watch towers and beacons, all along the sea- 
coast; and fleets, were here received that 
were well manned with the finest mariners, 
and well served with tlie expertest 
and composed of swift-sailing and light-bud 
vessels adapted for their special purple- 
Nor was it merely their being thus formida¬ 
ble that excited indignation ; they were even 
more odious for their ostentation than tne 
were feared for their force. Their ships na 
gilded masts at their stems ; the.sails W0T 
of purple, and the oars plated with silver, 
if their delight were to glory in their injjl 
ty. There was nothing but music and o 
cing, banqueting and revels, all along 
shore. Officers in command were taken p 
oners, and cities put under contribution- 
the reproach and dishonor of the 1*®.^ 
supremacy. There were of these cors® 
above one thousand sail, and they had w 
no less than four hundred cities, comini 
sacrilege upon the temples of the £°' ls '- n « 
enriching themselves with the spoils oi 
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ncrer violated before, sneh as were those of 
Claros, Didyma, and Samothrace; and the 
temple’ of the Earth in Hermione, and that 
of JEsculapius in Epidaurus, those of Nep¬ 
tune at the Isthmus, at Teenarus, and at Ca- 
lauria; those of Apbllo at Actium and Leu- 
cas, and those of Juno, in Samos, at Argos, 
and at Lacinium. They themselves offered 
strange sacrifices upon Mount Olympus, and 
performed certain secret rites or religious 
mysteries, among which those of Mithras 
have been preserved to our own time, having 
received their previous institution from them. 
But besides these i'nsolencies by sea, they 
were also injurious to the Romans by land ; 
for they would often go inland up the roads, 
plundering and destroying their villages and 
country-houses. And once they seized upon 
two Roman prmtors, Sextilius and Bellinus, 
in their purple-edged robes, and carried 
them off together with their officers and lie- 
tors. The daughter also of Antonins, a man 
that had had the honor of a triumph, taking 
a journey into the country, was seized, and 
redeemed upon payment of a large ransom. 
But it was most abusive of all, that when 
any of the captives declared himself to be a 
Roman and told his name, they affected to 
be surprised, and feigning fear, smote their 
thighs and fell down at his feet, humbly be¬ 
seeching him to be gracious and forgive 
them. The captive seeing them so humble 
and suppliant,believed them to be in earnest: 
and some of them r.ow would proceed to put 
Roman shoes on his feet, and to dress him in 
a Roman gown, to prevent, they said, his 
being mistaken another time. After all this 
pageantry, when they had thus deluded and 
mocked him long enough, at last putting out 
a ship’s ladder, when they were in the midst 
of the sea, they told him he was free to go, 
and wished him a pleasant journey ; and if 
he resisted they themselves threw him over¬ 
board, and drowned him. 

This piratic power having got the domin¬ 
ion and control of, all the Mediterranean, 
there, was left ncr place for navigation or 
commerce. And this it was which most of 
all made the Romans, finding themselves to 
he extremely straitened in their markets, 
nil considering that if it should continue, 
, ' er , e j 0u d be a dearth and famine in the 
na, determine at last to send out Pompey 
I ir over tbe seas from the pirates, (la- 
la us ', °1 e °f Pompey’s friends, preferred a 
’ thereby there was granted to him, not 
k, /. " e government of the seas as admiral, 
“' r ect words, sole and irresponsible 
travo over men. For the decree 

the m power and authority in all 

in ttw> a *j? rlt k m '‘be pillars of Hercules, and 
four t,, a 6 , 0 *', main-land for the space of 
there “ n< * re ^ furlongs from the sea. Now 
eomire « , *®F regions in the Roman 
•st of u, U * °5, ibat compass ; and the great- 
bations and most powerful of the 


kings were included in the limit. Moreover 
by this decree he had a power of selecting 
fifteen lieutenants out of the senate, and of 
assigning to each his province in charge; 
then he might take likewise out of the treas¬ 
ury and out of the hands of the revenue- 
farmers what moneys he pleased; as also 
two hundred sail of ships, witlf a power to 
press and levy what soldiers and seamen he 
thought fit. When this law was rend, the 
common people approved of it exceedingly, 
but the chief men and most important among 
the senators looked upon it as an exorbitant 
power, even beyond the reach of envy, but 
well deserving their fenrs. Therefore con¬ 
cluding with themselves that such unlimited 
authority was dangerous, they agreed unani¬ 
mously to oppose the bill, and all went 
against it, except Caesar, who gave his vote 
for the law, not to gratify I’ompey, but the 
people, whose favor lie had courted under¬ 
hand from tile beginning, and hoped to com¬ 
pass for himself. The rest inveighed bit¬ 
terly against Pompey, insomuch that one of 
the consuls told him,that if he was ambitious 
of the place of Romulus,he would scarce avoid 
his end, but lie was in danger of being tom 
in pieces by the multitude for his sjieech. 
Yet when Catulus stood up to speak against 
the law, the people in reverence to him were 
silent and attentive. And when, after say¬ 
ing much in tile most honorable terms in 
favor of Pompey, he proceeded to advise tho 
people in kindness to spare him, and not to 
expose a man of bis value to hucIi a succes¬ 
sion of dangers and wars, “ For,” said he, 
“ where couid you find another Pompey, or 
whom would you have in sise you should 
chance to lose him?” they all cried out 
with one voice, “Yourself.” And so Catu¬ 
lus, finding all bis rhetoric ineffectual, desist¬ 
ed. Then Roscius attempted to speak, but 
could obtain no hearing, and made signs 
with his fingers, intimating, “Not him 
alone,” but that there might be a second 
Pompey or colleague in authority with him. 
Upon this, it is said, the multitude lieiug ex¬ 
tremely incensed, made such a loud outcry, 
that a crow flying over the market-place at 
that instant was struck, and dropt down 
among the crowd ; whence it would appear 
that the cause of birds falling down to the 
ground, is not any rupture or division of the 
air causing a vacuum, but purely the actual 
stroke the voice, which when carried up 
in a great mass and with’violence, raises a 
sort of tempest and billow, as it were in the 
air. 

The assembly broke up for that day; and 
when the day was come, on which the bill 
was to pass bv suffrage into a decree, Pom¬ 
pey went privately into the country; but 
hearing that it was passed and confirmed, 
he returned again into the city by night, to 
avoid the envy that might be occasioned by 
the concourse of people that would meet ana 
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congratulate him. The next morning he 
came abroad and sacrificed to the gods, and 
having audience at an open assembly, so 
handled the matter that they enlarged his 
power, giving, him many things besides 
■what was already granted, and almost doub¬ 
ling the preparation appointed in the former 
decree. Five hundred ships were manned 
for him, and an army raised of one hundred 
and twenty thousand foot, and five thousand 
horse. Twenty-four senators that had-been 
generals of armies were appointed to serve 
as lieutenants under him, and to these were 
added two qumstors. Now it happened 
within this time that the prices of provisions 
were much reduced, which gave an occasion 
to the joyful people of saying, that the very 
name of Pompey had ended the war. How¬ 
ever, Pompey in pursuance of his charge 
divided all the seas, and the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean into thirteen parts, allotting a squad¬ 
ron to each, under the command of his offi¬ 
cers; and having thus dispersed his power 
into all quarters, and encompassed the 
irates everywhere, they began to fall into 
is hands by whole shoals, which he seized 
and brought into his harbors. As for those 
that withdrew themselves betimes, or other¬ 
wise escaped his general chase, they all made 
to Cilicia, where they hid themselves as in 
their hive; against whom Pompey now 
proceeded in person with sixty of his best 
ships, not however, until he had first scoured 
and cleared all the seas near Home, the Tyrr¬ 
henian, and the African, and all the waters 
of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily; all which 
he performed in the space of forty days, by 
his own indefatigable industry, and the zeal 
of his lieutenants. 

Pompey met with some interruption in 
frame, through the malice and envy of l’iso, 
the consul, who had given some check to 
his proceedings, by withholding his stores 
and discharging his seamen ; whereupon he 
sent his fleet round to Brundusium, himself 
going the nearest way by land through 
Tuscany to Home; which was no sooner 
known by the people, than they all flocked 
out to meet him upon the way, as if they 
had not sent him out but a few days before. 
What chiefly excited their joy, was the 
unexpectedly rapid change in the markets, 
which abounded now with the greatest 
plenty, so that Piso was in great danger to 
nave been deprived of his consulship, Ga- 
binius having a law ready prepared for tiiat 
purpose; but Pompey forbade it, behaving 
himself qs in that, so in all things else, with 
great moderation, and when he had made 
sure of all that he wanted or desired, he 
departed for Brundusium, whence he set 
‘ sail in pursuit of the pirates. And though 
he was straitened in time, and his hasty 
Voyage forced him to sail by several cities 
without touching, yet he would not pass by 
the city of Athens unsaluted; but landing 


there, after he had sacrificed to the gods 
and made an address to the people as h« 
was returning out of the city, he read’at the 
gates two epigrams, each in a single line 
written in his own praise; one within tha 
gate: — 

Thy humbler thoughts make thee a god the more: 

the other without:— , 

Adieu we bid, who welcome hade before. 

Now because Pompey had shown himself 
merciful to some of these pirates that were 
yet roving in bodies about the seas, bavin* 
upon their supplication ordered a seizure of 
their ships and persons only, without any 
further process or severity, therefore the 
rest of their comrades in hopes of mercy too, 
made their escape from his other command¬ 
ers, and surrendered themselves with their 
wives and children into his protection. He 
continued to pardon all that came in, and 
the rather because by them he might make 
discovery of those who fled from his justice, 
as conscious that their crimes were beyond 
an act of indemnity. The most numerous 
and important part of these conveyed their 
families and treasures, with all their people 
that were unfit for war, into castles mid 
strong forts about Mount Taurus; hut they 
themselves having well manned their gal¬ 
leys, embarked for Coraeesium in Cilicia, 
where they received Pompey and gave him 
battle. Here they had a final overthrow, 
and retired to the land, where they were 
besieged. At last, having despatched their 
heralds to him with a submission, ti»v 
delivered up to his mercy themselves, their 
towns, islands, and strong-holds, all which 
they had so fortified that they were almost 
impregnable, and scarcely even accessible. 

Thus was this war ended, and the whole 
power of the pirates at sea dissolved evervr 
w here in the space of three months, wherein; 
besides a great number pf other vessels, he 
took ninety men-of-war with brazen beaks: 
and likewise prisoners of war to the number 
of no less than twenty thousand. 

As regarded the disposal of these prisoners, 
he never so much as entertained the thought 
of putting them to death; and yet it might 
be no less dangerous on the other hand to 
disperse them, as they might reunite and 
make head again, being numerous, poor.- 
and warlike. Therefore wisely weighing 
with himself, that man by nature is not » 
wild or unsocial creature, neither was he 
born so, but makes himself what he natur¬ 
ally is not, by vicious habit: and that ago 111 
on the other side, he is civilized and g r0 "® 
gentle by a change of place, occupation, an 
manner of life, as beasts themselves that are 
wild by nature, become tame and tractabi 
by housing and gentler usage, upon tni 
consideration he determined to translate 
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these pirates from sea to land, and give with the pirates was at an end, and that 
them a taste of an honest and innocent Pompey was unoccupied, diverting himself 
course of life, by living in towns, and tilling in visits to the cities for waut of employment, 
the ground. Some therefore were admitted one Manlius, a tribune of the people, pre- 
info the small and half-peopled towns of ferred a law that Pompey shouldhave all tHb 
Cilicians, who for an enlargement of forces of Lucullus, and the provinces under 
VhSr territories, were willing to receive his ^government, together with Bitliyhia, 
them. Others he planted in the city of the which $sras under the command of Glabrio: 
TSolians, which had been lately laid waste by and .that he should forthwith conduct the 
Tigran*, king of Armenia, and which lie war against the two kings, Mithridate* and 
now restored. But the largest number were Tigrapes*, retaining stiil the same naval 
settled in Dyme, the town of Achiea, at forces -and the sovereignty of the seas as 
that time extremely depopulated, and pos- before. But this was nothing less than to 
sessing an abundance of good land. constitute one absolute monarch of all the 

However, these proceedings could not Roman empire. For the provinces which 
escape the envy and censure of liis enemies; seemed to be exempt from his commission 


of Pompey’s former colleague ill Spain, had in by this latter law, together with all the 
been sent prsetor into Crete, before this prov- troops and forces with which Lucullus had 
ince of the seas was assigned to Pompey. defeated Mithridates and Tigranes. And 
Now Crete was the second source of pirates though Lucullus was thus simply robbed of 
next to Cilicia, and Metellus having shut up the glory of his achievements in having a 
a number of them in their strong-holds there, successor assigned him, rather to the honor 
was engaged in reducing and extirpating of his triumph, than the danger of the war ; 
them. Those that were yet remaining and be- yet this was of less moment in the eyes of 
r*"> ed sent their supplications to Pompey, the aristocratical party, though they could not 
and hmted him into the island as a partvof but admit the injustice and ingratitude to 
his province, alleging it to fall, every part of Lucullus. But their great grievance was, 
it within the distance from the sea specified that the power of Pompey should be convert- 
in his commission, and so within the pre- ed into a manifest tyranny; and they tliere- 
cincts of his charge. Pompey receiving the fore exhorted and encouraged one another 
submission, sent letters to Metellus. com- privately to bend all their forces in opposi* 
[Handing him to leave off the war; and others tion to this law, and not tamely to cast away 
in like manner to the cities, in which he their liberty; yet when the day came on 
charged them not to yield any obedience to which it-was to pass into a decree, their 
thecommands of -Metellus. And after these, hearts failed them for fear of the people, and 
he sent Lucius Octavius, one of his lieuten- all were silent except (,'atulus, who boldly 
ants, to act as general, who entering the inveighed against the law and its proposer, 
besieged fortifications, and fighting in de- and when lie found that he could do nothii% 
lence of the pirates, rendered Pompey not with the people, turned to the senate, crying 
odious only, but even ridiculous too; that he out and bidding them seek out some nioun- 
snouUl lend his name as a guard to a nest of tain as their forefathers had done, and fly 
that knew neither god nor law, and to the rocks w here they might preservo their 
make his reputation serve as a sanctuary to liberty. The law passed into a decree, as it 
* eI ?’ on y °ut of pure envy and emulation is said, by the suffrages of all the tribes, 
ik 1 1* 1 us- For neither was Achilles And Pompey in his absence was mado lord 
ought to act the part of a man, but rather of almost all that power, which Sylla only 

, ■_ a ™ er ® boy, mad after glory, when by obtained by torce of arms, after a conquest 
Slims he. _-P .i " r .. . _.. ,,,, ,, , 


- . ituici kiuij, mien vy wimauicu uj vivo vi aiuin, am i n, vuiiijUOflb 

■»?uf , “rbade the rest of the Greeks to of the very city itself. When Pompey had 

ike at Hector:— advice by letters of the decree, it is said that 

in the presence of his friends, who came to 
Some 0 th e rh d shou]d ft", andhe give him joy of his honor, he seemed dis- 
1 '°ee the first honor of the victory.” pleased, frowning and smiting his thigh, and 

ur, exclamed aB one overburdened, and weary of 

ncreas Pompey even sought to preserve government, “Alas, what a series of labors 
he m' n hf 1 j" enem ' e8 of the world, only that ujxm labors I If I am never to end my ser- 
his ° e P r lve a Roman praetor, after all vice as a soldier, nor to escape from this 
telln* k™’ °* honor of a triumph. Me- invidious greatness, and live aff home in tile 
cubit .‘? oweTer wa * not daunted, but prose- country with my wife, I had better have been 
them f W *u a ff a ' n *t the pirates, expelled an unknown map.’’ But all this was looked* 
than. tFOt ^ . e * r strong-holds and punished upon as mere trifling, neither indeed eonld 
mu. ’ *, <h*mis8ed Octavius with the in- the best of bis friends call it any thing else, 
Vth* “,f e P roac h e * of the whole camp. well knowing that his enmity with Lucultat, 
non the newa came to Rome that the war setting a flame just now to his natural pas- 
29 
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•ion for glory and empire, made him feel 
more than usually gratified. 

As indeed appeared not long afterwards by 
l\js actions, which clearly unmasked him; 
for in the first place, he sent out his proc¬ 
lamations into all quarters, commanding 
the'soldiers to join him, and summoned all 
the tributary kings and princes within his 
charge; and in short, as soon as he had en¬ 
tered upon his province, he left nothing un¬ 
altered that had been done and established 
by Lucullus. To some he remitted their pen¬ 
alties, and deprived others of their rewards, 
and acted in all respects as if with the ex¬ 
press design that the admirers of Lucullus 
might know that all his authority was at an 
end. Lucullus expostulated by friends, and 
it was thought fitting that there should be a 
meeting betwixt them ; and accordingly they 
met in the country of Galatia. As they were 
both great and successful generals, their 
officers bore their rods before them all wreath¬ 
ed with branches of laurel ; Lucullus came 
through a country full of green trees and 
shady woods, but Pompey’s march was 
through a cold and barren district. There¬ 
fore the lictors of Lucullus, perceiving that 
Pompey’s laurels were withered and dry, 
helped him to some of their own, and adorn¬ 
ed and crowned his rods with fresh laurels. 
This was thought ominous, and looked as if 
Pompey came to take away the reward and 
honor of Lucullus’s victories. Lucullus had 
the priority in the order of consulships, and 
also in age; but Pompey’s two triumphs 
made him the greater man. Their first ad¬ 
dresses in this interview were dignified and 
friendly, each magnifying the other’s actions, 
and offering congratulations upon his success. 
But when they came to the matter of their 
conference or treaty, they could agree on no 
fair or equitable terms of any kind, but even 
came to harsh words against each other, Pom- 
. pey upbraiding Lucullus with avarice, and 
Lucullus retorting ambition upon Pompey, 
so that their friends could hardly part them. 
Lucullus, remaining in Galatia, made a dis¬ 
tribution of the lands within his .conquests, 
and gave presents to whom he pleased ; and 
Pompey encamping not far distant from him, 
sent out his prohibitions, forbidding the ex- 
cution of any of the orders of Lucullus, and 
commanded away all his soldiers, except six¬ 
teen hundred, whom he thought likely to be 
unserviceable to himself, being disorderly 
and mutinous, and whom he knew to be 
hostile to Lucullus ; and to these acts he ad¬ 
ded satirical speeches, detracting openly from 
the glory of-his actions, and giving out, that 
the battles df Lucullus had been but with 
the mere stage-shows and idle pictures of 
''royal pomp, whereas the real war against a 
genuine army,, disciplined by defeat, was re¬ 
served to him, Mithridates having now be- 
un to be in earnest, and having betaken 
imself 'to his shields, swords, and horses. 


Lucullus, on the other side, to be even will 
him, replied, that Pompey came to fight with 
the mere image and shadow of war, it being 
his usual practice, like a lazy bird of prey ? 
come upon the carcass, when others had slain 
the dead, and to tear in pieces the relics of a 
war. Thus he had appropriated to himself 
the victories over Sertorius, over Lepidm 
and over the insurgents under Spartacus- 
whereas this last had been achieved by Cras- 
us, that obtained by Cutulus, and the first won 
by Metellus. And therefore it was no great 
wonder, that the glory of the Pontic and Ar¬ 
menian war should be usurped by a man who 
had condescended to any artifices to work 
himself into the honor of a triumph over a 
few runaway slaves. 

After this Lucullus went away, and Pom- 
pey having placed his whole navy in guard 
upon the seas betwixt Phoenicia and Bos¬ 
porus, himself marched against Mithridates, 
who had a phalanx of thirty thousand foot, 
witli two thousand horse, yet durst not bid 
him battle. He had encamped upon a strong 
mountain where it would have been hard to 
attack him, but abandoned it in no long 
time, as destitute of water. No sooner was 
he gone but Pompey occupied it, and observ¬ 
ing the plants that were thriving there, to¬ 
gether with the hollows which he found in 
several places, conjectured that such a plot 
could not be without springs, and therefore 
ordered his men to sink wells in every cor¬ 
ner. After which there was, in a little time, 
great plenty of water throughout all the 
camp, insomuch that he wondered how it 
was possible for Mithridates to be ignorant 
of this, during all that time of his encamp¬ 
ment there. After this Pompey followed 
him to his next camp, and there drawing 
lines round about him, shut him in. l !ut 
he, after having endured a siege of forty- 
five days, made his escape secretly, and tM 
away with all the best part of his array- 
having first put to death all the sick raw 
unserviceable. Not long after Pompey over¬ 
took him again near the banks of the river 
Euphrates, and encamped close by him; but 
fearing lest he should pass over the river 
and give him the slip there too, he drew up 
his army to attack hjm at midnight. And 
at that very time Mithridates, it is said, saw 
a vision in his dream foreshowing "hat 
should come to pass. For he seemed to be 
under sail in the Euxine Sea with a prosper¬ 
ous gale, and just in view of Bosporous, dis¬ 
coursing pleasantly with the ship’s company 
as one overjoyed for his past danger an 
present security, when on a sudden he four 1 
himself deserted of all, and floating U P°" 
a broken plank of the ship at the mercy 
of the sea. Whilst he was thus laboring 
under these passions and phantasms, b 
friends came and awaked him with the c® 
of Pompey’a approach; who was now i> ld ?r" 
so near at hand, that the fight mast be 1 
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the camp itself, and the commanders accord- mg about the river A raxes, which rises near 
ingly drew up the forces in battle array, the head of Euphrates, but turning its course 
Pompey perceiving how ready they were and bending towards the east, falls into the 
and well prepared for defence, began to Caspian Sea. They two, therefore, marched 
doubt with himself whether ho should put together through the country, taking in all 
it to the hazard of a fight in the dark, judg- the cities by the way, and receiving their 
ing it more prudent to encompass them only submission. But king Tigranes, having 
at present, least they should fly, and to give lately suffered much in the war with I,u- 
thera bpttle with the advantage of numbers callus, and understanding that Pompey was 
the next day. . But his oldest officers were of a kind and gentle disposition, admitted 
of another opinion, and by entreaties and Homan troops into his royal palaces, and 
encouragements obtained permission that taking along with him his friends and rela- 
they might charge them immediately. Nei- tions, went in person to surrender himself 
tlier'was the night so very dark, but that, into the hands of Pompey. He came as far 
though the moon was going down, it yet as the trenches on horseback, but there he 
gave light enough to discern a body. And was met by two of Pompey’s lictors, who 
indeed this was one especial disadvantage to commanded him to alight and walk on foot, 
the king’s army. For the Romans coming for no man ever was seen on horseback 
upon them with the moon on their backs, within a Roman camp. Tigranes submitted 
the moon, being very low', and just upon to this immediately, and not only so, but 
setting, cast the shadows a long way before loosing his sword, delivered up that too; 
their bodies, reaching almost to the enemv, and last of all, as soon as he appeared before 
whose eyes were thus so much deceived that Pompey, he pulled off his roval turban, and 
not exactly discerning the distance, but ini- attempted to have laid it at.' his feet. Nay, 
agining them to be near at hand, they threw worst of all, even he himself had fallen 
their darts at the shadows, without the least prostrate as. an humble suppliant at his 
execution. The Romans therefore perceiv- knees, had not Pompey prevented it, taking 
ing this, ran in upon them with a great him by the hand and placing him near him, 
shout; but the barbarians, all in a panic, Tigranes himself on one side of him and 
unable to endure the charge, turned and his son upon the other. Pomjiey now told 
fled, and were put to parent slaughter, above him that the rest of his losses .were charge- 
ten thousand being slain: the camp also was able upon Lucullus, by whom ho had been 
taken. .As. for Mithridates himself, he at dispossessed of Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, 
the beginning of the onset, with a body of Galatia, and Sophene; but all that he had 
eight hundred horse charged through the preserved to himself entire till that time he 
Homan army, and made his escape. Rut should peaceably enjoy, ]laying the sum of 
before long all the rest dispersed, some one six thousand talents as a fine or penalty for 
rfL’ f? mo an °t'h pr ’ and he was left only injuries done to the Romans, and that his 
with three persons, among whom was his son should have the kingdom of Sophene. 
concubine, Hypsicratia, a girl always of n Tigranes himself was well pleased with 
manly and daring spirit, and the king called these conditions of peace, and when the 
»er on that account Hypsicrates. She being Romans saluted him king, seemed to be 
attired and mounted like a Persian horse- overjoyed, and promised to every common 
man, accompanied the king in all his flight, soldier half a mina of silver, to every con- * 
never weary even in the longest journey, turion ten minas, and to every tribune a 
or ever failing to attend the king in person, talent; but the son was displeased, iuso- 
na look after his horse too, until they came, much that whim he was invited to supper 
' nora ’, a castle of the king’s, well stored he replied, that he did not stand in need of 
■ , 8°*“ treasure. From thence Mith- Pompey for that sort of honor, for he would 

ates to°k his richest apparel, and gave it find out sojne other Roman to sup with. 
the? n f‘ u? Se * la d resorted to him in Upon this h"e was put into close arrest, and 

r night; and to every one of his friends reserved for the triumph. 
notf 3 ]! 8 ' * deadly poison, that they might Not long after this I’hraates, king of Par- 
their 'i) *‘” e P° wer °f the enemy against thia, sent to Pompey, and demanded to have ■ 

j, ' W1 'ls. From thence he designed to young Tigranes, as his son-in-law, given up 
e° n « to Tigranes in Armenia, but to him, and that the river Euphrates should 
a Drocf >r °' U ' 1 * ;e< ^ .Y Tigranes, who put out be the boundary of the empires. Pompey 
dred? i matlon w 'th a reward of one hnn- replied, that for Tigranes, he belonged more 
hend g- n *f to any one that should appre- to his own natural father than his father-in¬ 
ti^ r ; lrn ’ I “ e Passed by the head-waters of law, and for the boundaries, he would take 
countrv* r # R^ ra tos, and fled through the care that they should be according to righ^ 
p JT 01 Colchis. and justice. 

••on ' n toe .mean time made an inva- So Pompey, leaving Armenia in the custo- 
yoo Armenia, upon the invitation of dy of Afranius, went himself in chase of 
•gainst w ^° was now in rebellion Mithridates; to do which he was forced of 

us father, and gave Pompey a meet- necessity to march through several nations 
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inhabiting about Mount Caucasus. Of 
thdse the Albanians and Iberians were the 
two chiefest. The Iberians stretch out as 
far as the Moschiau mountains and the Pon- 
tus ; the Albanians lie more eastwardly, and 
towards the Caspian Sea. These Albanians 
at first permitted Pompey, upon his request, 
to pass through the country ; but when win¬ 
ter had stolen upon the Romans whilst they 
were still in the country, and they were busy 
celebrating the festival of Saturn, they mus¬ 
tered a body of no less than forty thousand 
fighting men, and set upon them, having 
passed over the river Cvrnus, which rising 
from the mountains of Iberia, and receiving 
the river Araxes in its course from Armenia, 
disciiarges itself by twelve mouths into the 
Caspian. Or, according to others, the Arax¬ 
es does not fall into it, but they flow near 
one another, and so discharge themselves as 
neighbors into the same sea. It was in the 
power of Pompey to have obstructed the 
enemy’s passage over the river, but he suf¬ 
fered them to pass over quietly ; and then 
leading on his forces and giving battle, he 
routed them, and slewgr^t numbers of them 
in the field. The king sent ambassadors 
with his submission, and Pompey upon his 
supplication pardoned the offence, and mak¬ 
ing a treaty with him, he marched directly 
against the Iberians, a nation no less in num¬ 
ber than the other,but much more warlike,and 
extremely desirous of gratifying Mithridates, 
and driving out Pompey. These Iberians 
were never subject to the Modes or Persians, 
and they happened likewise to escape the 
dominion of the Macedonians, because Alex¬ 
ander was so quick in his march through 
Hyrcania. But these also Pompey subdued 
in a great battle, where there were slain nine 
thousand upon the spot, and more than ten 
thousand taken prisoners. From thence he 
entered into the country of Colchis, where 
• Servilius met him by the river Phasis, bring¬ 
ing the fleet with which he was guarding 
the Pontus. 

The pursuit of Mithridates, who had 
thrown himself among the tribes inhabiting 
Bosporus and the shores of the Mseotian Sea, 
resented great difficulties. News was also 
rought to Pompey that the Albanians had 
again revolted. This made him turn back, 
out of anger and determination not to be 
beaten by them, and with difficulty and great 
danger he passed back over the< •Crvnus, 
which the barbarous people had fortified a 
great way down the banks with palisadoes. 
And after this, having a tedious march to 
make through a waterless and difficult coun¬ 
ter, he ordered ten thousand skins to be fill¬ 
ed with water, and so advanced towards the 
enemy; whom he found drawn up in order 
of battle near the river Abas, to the number 
of sixty thousand horse, and twelve thou¬ 
sand foot, ill armed generally, and most of 
them covered only with the skins of wild 


beasts. Their general was Cosis, the kins', 
brother, who as soon as the battle was begun 
singled out Pompey, and rushing in n,„ 5 
him, darted his javelin into the joints of hit 
breastplate ; while Pompey, in return, struct 
him through the body with his lance,and sl„, 
him. It is related that in this battle tlmr® 
were Amazons fighting as auxiliaries witi 
the barbarians, and that they came dn» 0 
from the mountains by the river Thermo,),,,,. 
For that after the battle, when the Roman) 
were taking the spoil and plunder of the 
field, they met with several targets ami buv 
kins of the Amazons ; but no woman’s bn.It 
was found among the dead. They inhabit 
the parts of Mount Caucasus that reach down 
to the Hyrcanian Sea, not immediately h, r . 
dering upon the Albanians, for the (;.■!* 
and the Leges lie betwixt ; and they keep 
company with these people yearly, for tin 
months only, near the river Thermodon; af¬ 
ter which they retire to their own habita¬ 
tions, and live alone all the rest of the year. 

After this engagement, Pompey was eager 
to advance with his forces upon the Hynw 
nian and Caspian Sea, but was forced to re¬ 
treat at a distance of three days’ march from 
it, by the number of venomous serpents, and 
so he retreated into Armenia the L-ss. 
Whilst he was there, the kings of the Ely- 
inioans and Medes sent ambassadors to him. 
to whom he gave friendly answer by letter; 
and sent against the king of Parthia, who 
had made incursions upon Gordyene, and 
despoiled the subjects of Tigranes, an army 
under the command of Afranius, who put 
him to the. rout, and followed him in chat' 
as far as the district of Arbela, 

Of the concubines of king Mithrhlat"* 
that were brought before Pompey, ho took 
none to himself, but sent them all away to 
their parents and relations; most of them 
being either the daughters or wives of prin¬ 
ces and great commanders. Stratouic'. 
however, who had the greatest power and in¬ 
fluence with him, and to whom he had com¬ 
mitted the custody of his best and rich's! 
fortress, had been, it seems, the daughter o> 
a musician, an old man, and of no great 
fortune, and happening to sing one night by- 
fore Mithridates at a-banquet, she struck hi) 
fancy so, that immediately he took her with 
him, and sent away the old man much dis¬ 
satisfied, the king having not so much as 
said one kind word to himself. But when 
he rose in the morning, and saw tables m 
his house richly covered with gold and silver 
plate, a great retinue of servants, eunuch?, 
and pages, bringing him rich garment?, and 
a horse standing before the door richly ca¬ 
parisoned, in all respects as was usual wit" 
the king’s favorites, he looked upon it all »* 
a piece of mockery, and thinking hiuisea 
trifled with, attempted to make off and m® 
awsfjr. But the servants laying hold up 0 ” 
him, and informing him really that the km? 
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hmd bestowed on him the house and furni¬ 
ture of a rich man lately deceased, and that 
these*were but the first-fruits or earnests of 
greater riches and possessions that were to 
rome, he was persuaded at last with much 
difficulty to believe them. And so putting 
I 0 u his purple robes, and mounting his horse, 

; he rode through the city, crying out, “ All 
! this is mine ; ” and to those that laughed at 
him, be said, there was no such wonder in 
this, but it was a wonder rather that he did 
not throw stones at all he met, he was so 
transported with joy. Such was the parent¬ 
age and blood of Stratonice. She now de¬ 
livered up this castle into the hands of Pom- 
pev, and offered him many presents of great 
value, of which he accepted only such as he 
thought might serve to adorn the temples of 
the f?xls, and add to the splendor - of his tri¬ 
umph : the rest he left to Stratonice’s dispo¬ 
sal, bidding her please herself in the enjoy¬ 
ment of them. 

And in the same manner he dealt with the 
presents offered him by the king of Iberia, 
who sent him a bedstead, table, and a chair 
of state, all of gold, desiring him to accept 
of them ; but he delivered them all into the 
custody of the public treasurers, for the use 
of the Commonwealth. 

In another castle called Cicnutn, I’ompey 
found and read with pleasure several se¬ 
cret writingof Mithridates, containing much 
that threw light on his character. For there 
were memoirs by which it appeared that be¬ 
sides others, he had made away with his son 
Ariarathea by poison, as also with Alcams 
the Sardian, for having rohhed him of the 
first honors in a horse-race. There were sev¬ 
eral judgments upon the interpretation of 
dreams, which either lie himself or some of 
his mistresses had had; and besides these, 
there was a series of wanton letters to and 
from his concubine Monime. Theoplianes 
tells us.that there was found also an address 
‘.v Rutilius, in which he attempted to exas¬ 
perate him to the slaughter of all the Un¬ 
mans in Asia ; though most men justly con- 
P’cture this to be a malicious invention of 
tneophanes, who probably hated Rutilius 
“cause he was a man in nothing like him- 
**" * perhaps it might be to gratify l’om- 
{*?’.", .°se father is described by Rutilius 
u ms history, as the vilest man alive. 

‘Torn thence Pompey came to the city of 
misus, where his passion for glory put nim 
; l a P° 8I ri° n which might be called a pun- 
on himself. For whereas he had 
"oarply reproached Lucullus, in that 
take ttie en< ; m y was still living, he had 
tribi n » U P° n hi issue decrees, and dis- 
usnoii j ewar d® and honors, as conquerors 
t„ y “P only when the war is brought 
XfiM, .® n "' yet now .was he himself, while 
of,, “ate# was paramount in the kingdom 
tJesporuj, and at the head of a powerful 
aa if all were ended, just doing the 


same thing, regulating the provinces, and 
distributing rewards, many great command¬ 
ers and princes having flocked to him, to¬ 
gether with no less than twelve barbarian 
kings ; insomuch that to gratify these other 
kings, when he wrote to the king of Partliia, 
he would not condescend, as others used to 
do, in the superscription of his letter, to 
give him his title of king of kings. 

Moreover, he had a great desire and emu¬ 
lation to occupy Syria, and to march through 
Arabia to the lied Sea, that ho might thus 
extend his conquests every way to the great 
ocean that encompasses the habitable earth; 
as in Africa he was the fust Roman that ad¬ 
vanced his victories to the ocean ; and again 
in Spain ho made the Atlantic Sea the limit 
of the empire ; and then thirdly, in his late 
nirsuit of the Albanians, lie had wanted 
>ut little of reaching the Ilyrcaniau Sea. 
Accordingly lie raised his camp, designing 
to bring the Red Sea within (lie circuit of 
his expedition, especially ns he saw how 
difficult it was to limit after Mithridates with 
an army, and that lie would prove a worse 
enemy flying than fighting, lint yet he de¬ 
clared, that he would leave a shurjier enemy 
behind him than himself, namely, famine ; 
and therefore he appointed a guard of ships 
to lie in wait for the merchants that sailed to 
Rosjiorus, death being the penalty lor any 
who should attempt to carry provisions 
thither. 

Tjien lie set forward with the greatest 
part of his army, and in his march casually 
fell in with several dead bodies still uniiitcr 
red, of those soldiers who were slain with 
Triarins in his unfortunate engagement with 
Mithridates ; these lie Imrie 1 splendidly and 
honorably. The neglect of whom, it is 
thought, caused, as much as any thing, 
the hatred that was felt against bucullus, 
and alienated the affections of the soldiers 
from him. IVniqs-y having now by his 
forces under the command of Afranius, 
subdued tins Arabians alsmt the mountain 
Ainanus, himself entered Syria, and finding 
it destitute of any natural and lawful prince, 
reduced it into the form of a province, as a 
possession of the people, of Rome. He con¬ 
quered also Judina, and took its king, Aris- 
tobulus, captive. Sonic cities lie built anew, 
and to others he gave their liberty, chastis¬ 
ing their tyrants. Most part of the time 
that he spent there was employ id in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, in deciding contro¬ 
versies of kings and States; and where he 
himself could not he present in person,he gate 
commissions to his friends, and sent them. 
Thus when there arose a difference betwixt 
the Armenians and Parthians about some 
territory, and the judgment was referred to* 
him, he gave a power by commission to 
three judges and arbiters to hear and deter¬ 
mine the controversy. For the reputation 
of his power was great; nor was the fame of 
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his justice and clemency inferior to that of 
his power, and served indeed as a veil for a 
multitude of faults committed by his friends 
and familiars. For although it was not in 
his nature to check or chastise wrongdoers, 
yet he himself always treated those that had 
to do with him in such a manner, that they 
submitted to endure with patience the acts 
of covetousness and oppression done by 
others. 

Among these friends of his, there was one 
Demetrius, who had the greatest ihflupnce 
with him of all; he was a freed sla*B,-a 
youth of good understanding, but som'ewijtt 
too insolent in his good fortune, of whjQbi 
there goes this story. Cato, the philosopher, 
being as yet a very young man, but of gfeat 
repute and a noble mind, took a journey of 
jfleasure to Antioch, at a time when Pom- 
pey was not there, having a great desire to 
see the city. He, as his custom was, walked 
on foot, and his friends accompanied him on 
horseback ; and seeing before the gates of the 
city a mutitude dressed in white, the young 
men on one side of the road, and the boys on 
the other, he was somewhat offended at it, 
imagining that it was officiously done in 
honor of him, which was more than he had 
any wish for. However, he desired his com¬ 
panions to alight and walk with him; but 
when they drew near, the- master of the cer¬ 
emonies in this procession came out with a 
garland and a rod in his hand, and met them, 
inquiring, where they had left Demetrius, 
and when he would come? Upon which Ca¬ 
to’s companions burst out into laughter, but 
Cato said only, “Alas, poor city!” and 
passed by without any other answer. How¬ 
ever, Poinpey rendered Demetrius less odious 
to others by enduring his presumption and 
impertinence to himself. For it is reported 
how that Pompey, when lie had invited his 
friSnds to an entertainment, would be very 
ceremonious in waiting till they all came 
and were placed, while Demetrius would be 
already stretched upon the couch as if he 
cared for no one, with his dress over his ears, 
hanging down from his head. Before his 
return into Italy, he had purchased the 
pleasantest country-seat about Home, with 
the finest walks and places for exercise, and 
there were sumptuous gardens, called by the 
name of Demetrius, while Pompey his mas¬ 
ter, up to his third triumph, was contented 
with an ordinary and simple habitation. 
Afterwards, it is true, when he had erected 
his famous and stately theatre for the people 
of Rome, he built as a sort of appendix to 
it, a house for himself, much more splendid 
than his former, and yet no object even this 
to excite men’s envy, since he who came to 
"be master of it after Pompey could not but 
express wonder and inquire where Pompey 
the Great used to sup. Such is the story 
told us. 

The king of the Arabs near Petra, who 


had hitherto despised the power of the Ro. 
mans, now began to be in great alarm at it 
and sent letters to him promising to be at 
his commands, and to do whatever he should 
see fit te order. However, Pompey having 
a desire to confirm and keep him in the same 
mind, marched forwards for Petra, an expe¬ 
dition not altogether irreprehensible in the 
opinion of many ; who thought it a mere 
running away from their proper dtfty, the 
pursuit of Mithridates, Rome’s ancient and 
inveterate enemy, who was now rekindling 
the war once more, and making preparations, 
it was reported, to lead his army through 
Scythia and Pseonia, into Italy. Pompey, 
on the other side, judging it easier to destroy 
his forces in battle, than to seize his person 
in flight, resolved not to tire himself out in 
a vain pursuit, but rather to spend his lei¬ 
sure upon another enemy, as a sort of digres¬ 
sion in the mean while. But fortune resolved 
the doubt; for when he was now not far 
from Petra, and had pitched his tents and 
encamped for that day, as he was taking ex¬ 
ercise with his horse outside the camp, cour¬ 
iers came riding up from Pontus, bringing 
good news, as was known at once by the 
heads of their javelins, which it is the cus¬ 
tom to carry crowned with branches of lau¬ 
rel. The soldiers, as soon as they saw them, 
flocked immediately to Pompey, who not¬ 
withstanding was minded to finish his exer¬ 
cise ; but when they began to be clamorous 
and importunate, he alighted from his horse, 
and taking the letters went before them into 
the camp. Now there being no tribunal 
erected there, not even that military substi¬ 
tute for one which they make by cutting %p 
thick turfs of earth and piling them one 
upon another, they, through eagerness and 
impatience, heaped up a pile of pack-saddles, 
and Pompey standing upon that, told them 
the news of Mithridates’s deatii, how that lie 
had himself put an end to his life upon tins 
revolt of his son l’harnaces, and that Pliar- 
nacus had taken all things there into ids 
hands and possession,which lie did, his letters 
said, in right of himself and the Romans. 
Upon this news, the whole army expressing 
their joy, as was to be expected, fell to sac¬ 
rificing to the gods, apd fasting as if in the 
person of Mithridates alone there had died 
many thousands of their enemies. 

Pompey by this event having brought this 
war to its completion, with much more ease 
than was expected, departed forthwith out 
of Arabia, and passing rapidly through the 
intermediate provinces, he came at length 
to the city Amisus. There he received 
many presents brought from Pharnaces. with 
several dead bodies of the royal blood, aml 
the corpse of Mithridates himself, which was 
not easy to be known by the face, for the 
physicians that embalmed him had not drieu 
up his brain, but those who were ourious to 
see him knew him by the scars there. Fom- 
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pev hifesalf would not endurt i» see him, 
but to deprecate the divine jealousy, sent it 
away to tne city of Sinope. He admired the 
richness of his robes, no less than the size and 
splendor of his armor. His sword-belt, how¬ 
ever, which had cost four hundred talents, 
was stolen by Publius, and sold to Ariara- 
thes; his tiara also, a piece of admirable 
workmanship, Gaius, the foster-brother of 
Mithridates, gave secretly to Faustus, the 
son of Sylla, at his request. All which 
Porapey was ignorant of, but afterwards, 
when Pharnaces came to understand it, he 
severely punished those that embezzled 
them. 

Pompey now having ordered all things, 
and established that province, took his jour¬ 
ney homewards in greater pomp and with 
more festivity. For when he came to Jlity- 
lene, he gave the city their freedom upon 
the intercession of Theophanes, ami was pres¬ 
ent at the contest, there periodically held, 
of the poets, who took at that time no other 
theme or subject than the actions of Pompey. 
lie was extremely pleased with the theatre 
itself, and had a model of it taken, intend¬ 
ing to erect one in Rome on the same design, 
but larger and more magnificent. When he 
came to Rhodes, he attended the lectures of 
all the philosophers there, and gave to every 
one of them a talent. Posidonius has pub¬ 
lished the disputation which he held before 
him against Ilermngoras the rhetorician, 
upon the-subject of Invention in general. 
At Athens, also, he showed similar munifi¬ 
cence to the philosophers, ami gave fifty tal¬ 
ents towards the repairing and beautifying 
tin city. So that now by all these acts he 
well hoped to return into Italy in the great- 
est splendor and glory possible to man, and 
find his family as desirous to see him, as lie 
felt himself to come home to them. Put 
that supernatural agency, whose province 
and charge it is always to mix some ingre¬ 
dient of evil with the greatest and most glo¬ 
rious goods of fortune, had for some time 
ack been busy in his household, preparing 
tum a sad welcome. For Mucia during his 
absence had dishonored his bed. Whilst he 
was abroad at a distance, he had refused all 
credence to the reporj;; but when he drew 
nearer to Italy, where his thoughts were 
more at leisure to give consideration to the 
' " e se,, t her a bill of divorce ; but 

either then in writing, nor afterwards by 
ord of mouth, did he ever give a reason 

y he discharged her; the cause of it is 
eutioned in Cicero’s epistles. 

°f every kind were scattered 
“road about Pompey, and were carried to 
■wue before him, so that there was a great 
mult and stir, as if he designed forthwith 
with his army into the city, 
"id establish himself securely as sole ruler. 
dim? 11 * ^ritWrew himself, together with his 
’“ uareo property, oat of the city, either 
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that he was really afraid, or that he counter¬ 
feited rather, as is most probable, to give cred¬ 
it to the calumny and exasperate the jeal¬ 
ousy of the people. Pompey, therefore, as 
soon as he entered Italy, called a general 
muster of the army; and having made a 
suitable address and exchanged a kind fare¬ 
well witli his soldiers, he commanded them 
to depart every man to his country and place 
of habitation, only taking care that they 
should not fail to meet again at his triumph. 
Tht$i the army being disbanded, and the 
aettf eonimonly reported, a wonderful result 
•■Med. For when the cities saw Pompey 
tl$p Great passing through the country un¬ 
armed, and witli a small train of familiar 
friAids only, as if he was returning from a 
journey of pleasure, not from his conquests, 
they came pouring out to display their af¬ 
fection for him, attending ami conducting 
him to Rome with far greater forces than ho 
disbanded ; insomuch that if lie had designed 
any movement or innovation in the State, 
he might have done it. without his army. 

Now, because the law permitted no com¬ 
mander to.enter into the city before his 
triumph, lie sent to the senate, entreating 
them as a favor to him to prorogue the elec¬ 
tion of consuls, that thus tin might be able 
to attend and give countenance to Pi so, one 
of the candidates. The request was resisted 
by Cato, and met with a r. fusal. However, 
Pompey could not but admire the liberty 

and boldness of ..eh which Cato alone 

had dared to use in the maintenance. of law 
and justice, lie therefore had a great desire 
to win him over, and purchase his friend¬ 
ship at any rate ; and to that end, Cato 
having two nieces, Pompey asked for one in 
marriage for himself, the other for his son. 
Put Cato looked unfavorably on the pro¬ 
posal, regarding it as a design for under¬ 
mining his honesty, and in a manner brib¬ 
ing him by a family alliance ; much to the 
displeasure of his wife and sister, who were 
indignant that he should reject a connection 
with Pompey the Great. About that time 
Pompey having a design of setting up 
Afranius for the consulship, gave a sum of 
money among the tribes for their votes, and 
people came, and received it in his own gar¬ 
dens, a proceeding which, when it came to 
be generally known, excited great disappro¬ 
bation, that he should thus for the sake of 
men wh<^ could not obtain the honor by their 
own merits, make merchandise of an office 
which had been jflven to himself as the 
highest reward of his services. “ Now,” 
said Cato to his wife and sister, “ had we 
contracted an alliance with Pompey, we had 
licen allied to this dishonor too ; ” and this 
they could not but acknowledge, and allow 
his judgment of what was right and fitting 
to have been wiser and better than theirs. 

The splendor and magnificence of Pom- 
pey’s triumph traa each that though it took 
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nf> the epMao of two days, yet they were 
extremely straitened in time, so that of 

'what was prepared for that pageantry, there 
was as ranch withdrawn, as would have set 


(his merits, he made use of only in natrnni. 
ing the iniquities of others, so that bv i 
vancmg their fortunes, he detracted f rr 

- -!■- his own glory, till at last he was overthrown 

ont and adorned another triumph. In the even by the force and greatness of his o ‘ 
first place, there were tables carried, in- power. And as the strongest citadel or fon 
,„;h, ti. n „„j t;n„„ tu a I m a town, when it is taken by an enemy 

does then afford the same strength to the 
foe, as it had done to friends before; so 
Ca3sar, after Pompey’s aid had majle him 
strohg enough to defy his country, ruined 
and overthrew at last the power which had 
availed him against the rest. The course of 
things was as follows. Lucullus, when he 
returned out of Asia, where he had been 
treated with insult by Pompey, was received 
by the senate with great honor, which to 
yet increased when Pompey came home; to 
check whose ambition they encouraged him 
to assume the administration of the, govern¬ 
ment, whereas he was now grown cold and 
disinclined to business, having given him¬ 
self over to the pleasures of ease, and the 
enjoyment of a splendid fortune. However, 
he began for the time to exert himself 
against Pompey, attacked him sharply, ami 
succeeded in having his own acts and de¬ 
crees, which were repealed by Pompey, rees¬ 
tablished, and with the assistance of Cato, 
gained the superiority in the senate. Pom¬ 
pey having fallen from his hopes in such an 
unworthy repulse, Was forced to fly to the 
tribunes of the people for refuge, and to 
attach himself to the young men, among 
whom was Clodius, the vilest and most 
impudent wretch alive, who took him about, 
and exposed him as a tool to- the people, 
carrying him up and down among die 
throngs in the market-place, to countenance 
those laws and speeches which lie made to 
cajole the people and ingratiate himself. 
And at last for his reward, he demanded of 
Pompey, as if he had not disgraced, but 
done him a great kindness, that he should 
forsake (as in the end he did forsake) Cicero, 
his friend, who on many public occasions 
had done him the greatest service. And W 
when Cicero was in danger, and implored 
his aid, he would not admit him into his 
presence, but shutting up his gates against 
those that came to mediate for him, slip 
out at a back door, whereupon Cicero fear- 
ing*he result of his trial, departed privately 
from Rome. 

About that time Ctesar, returning tr° m 
military service, started a course of policy 
which brought him great present favor, ana 
much increased his. power for the f'diicC' 
and proved extremely destructive both 
Pompey and the commonwealth. For 
he stood candidate fbr his first consulship, 
and well observing the enmity bctwia‘ 
Pompey and Crassus, and finding that J 
joining with one he should make the otn 
his enemy, he endeavored by all mean3 ,,. 
reconcile them, an object in itself hoaorao 


scribed with the names and titles of the 
nations over whom he.triumphed, Pontus, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, 
Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, 
Cilicia, and Mesopotamia, together with 
Phoenicia and Palestine, Judaea, Arabia, 
and all the power of the pirates subdued by 
sea and land. And in these different coun¬ 
tries there appeared the capture of no less 
than one thousand fortified places, nor much 
less than nine hundred cities, together with 
eight hundred ships of the pirates, and the 
foundation of thirty-nine towns. Besides, 
there was set forth in these tables an ac¬ 
count of all the tributes throughout the 
empire, and how that before these conquests 
the revenue amounted but to fifty millions, 
whereas from his acquisitions they had a 
revenue of eighty-five millions; and that 
in present payment he was bringing into the 
common treasury ready money, and gold 
and silver plate, and ornaments, to the value 
of twenty thousand talents, over and above 
what had been distributed among the sol¬ 
diers, of whom he that had least had fifteen 
hundred drachmas for his share. The pris¬ 
oners of war that were led in triumph, be¬ 
sides the chief pirates, were the son of Ti- 
granesf king of Armenia, with his wife and 
daughter ; as also Zosime. wife of king Ti- 
granes himself, and Aristobiilus, king of 
Judsea, the sister of king Mithridates and 
her five sons, and some Scythian women. 
There were likewise the hostages of the Al¬ 
banians and Iberians, and of the king of 
Commagene, besides a vast number of tro¬ 
phies, one for every battle in which he was 
conqueror, either himself in person, or by 
his lieutenants. But that which seemed to 
be his greatest glory, being one which no 
other Roman ever attained to, was this, that 
he made his third triumph over the third 
division of the world. For others among 
the Romans had the honor of triumphing 
thrice, but his first triumph was over Africa, 
his second over Europe, and this last, over 
Asia; so that he seemed in these three tri¬ 
umphs to have led the whole world captive. 

As for hi3 age, those who affect-to make 
the parallel exact in all things betwixt him 
and Alexander the Gresft, do not allow him 
to have been quite thirty-four, whereas in 
truth at that time he was near forty. And 
well had it been for him had he terminated 
his life at this date, while he still enjoyed 
“Alexander’s fortune, since all his after-time 
served only either to bring him prosperity 
that made him odious, or calamities too 
great to be retrieved. For that great au¬ 
thority which he had gained in the city by 
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and tending to the public good, but as he 
undertook it, a mischievous and subtle in¬ 
trigue. For he well knew that opposite par¬ 
ties or factions in a commonwealth, like 


nes or xacuoua u. a cummonweaiui, nice I woi;d g iving their suffrages to whatever the, 
passengers m a boat, serve to trim and bal-propounded Thus they continued all those 
an cethe unsteady motions of power there; acts and decrees of Pomnev 
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ance the unsteady motions of power there; 
whereas if they combine and come all over 
to one side, they cause a shock which will 
be sure to overset the vessel and carry down 
every thing. And therefore Cato wisely told 
those who charged all the calamities of 
Home upon the disagreement betwixt Pom- 
pey and Ciesar, that they were in error in 
charging all the crime upon the last cause; 
for it was not their discord and enmity, but 
their nnanipiity and friendship, that gave 
the’ first and greatest blow to the common¬ 
wealth. . 

Cesar being thus elected consul, began at 
once to make an interest with the poor and 
meaner sort, by preferring and establishing 
laws for planting colonies and dividing lands, 
lowering the dignity of his office, ami turn¬ 
ing bis consulship into a sort of tribuncship 
rather. And when Biliulus, his colleague, 
opposed him, and Cato was prepared to 
second Bibulus, and assist him vigorously, 
Ccesar brought Pompey upon the hustings, 
and addressing him in the sight of the peo¬ 
ple, demanded his opinion upon the laws 
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??’. w h°l« populace being taken 

with this bait, became totally at their devo¬ 
tion, inquiring into nothing and without a 
WOI .d giving their suffrages to whatever they 

nmnniinrtttri 7'Ana ..i n ,i » 


that were proposed. Pompey gave his ap¬ 
probation. '‘ Then,” said Caisar, “in case 
any man should offer violence to these laws, 
will you be ready to give assistance to the 
people ? “ Yes, 1 ' replied Pompey, “ I shall 

he ready, and against those that threaten 
the sword, I will appear with sword and 
buekler.” Nothing ever was said or done 
hy 1 ompey up to that day, that seemed more 
insolent or overbearing ; so that his friends 
endeavored to apologize for it as a word 
spoken inadvertently ; but by his actions 
aiterwards it appeared plainly that he was 
tally devoted to Caesar’s service. For on a 
sudden, contrary to all expectation, he mar- 
,“ u " a > the daughter of Cassar, who had 
n affianced before and was to be married 
within a few days to Ciepio. And to appease 
pio s wrath, he gave him his own daugh- 
in marriage, who had been espoused 
^ austus, the .son of Sylla. Caesar 
Piso* 6 ^ marne d Calpurnia, the daughter of 

Jir n ^*' s .Pompey, filling the city with 
nleoJlT’ can ’' e( t all things by force as he 
„ * ,, A* Bibulus, the consul, was 

cu n,° v"® t° rur n, accompanied by Lu- 
gu i j an d Cato, they fell upon him on a 
an( l broke his rods; and somebody 
Bihni»!! , v ? 88e * °f ordure upon the hea<l of 
peo-/ 1 * himself; and'two tribunes of the 
wanna j .° “ported him, were desperately 
clSVV 1 - fra 7' And thus having 
Uiftv „„*.*? ?°f um °* their adversaries, 

*° r ^vision of lands 

uahed and passed into an act; and not 
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acts and decrees of Pompey, which were 
questioned and contested by Lucullus; and 
to Cassar they granted the provinces of Gaul, 
both within and without the Alps, together 
with Illyricum, for five years, and likewise 
an army of four entire legions ; then they 
created consuls for the year ensuing, l’iso, 
the father-in-law of Ciesiir, and Gahinius, 
the most extravagant of Pompey’s flatterers. 

During all these transactions, Hihulus kept 
close within doors, nor did he appear public¬ 
ly ill person for the space of eight months 
together, notwithstanding he was consul, but 
sent out proclamations full of hitter invec¬ 
tives and accusations against them both. 
Cato turned prophet, and as if he had been 
possessed with a spirit, of divination, did 
nothing else in the senate hut foretell what 
evils should befall the Commonwealth and 
Pompey. Imcullus pleaded old age, and 
retired to take his ease, as superannuated 
for affairs of State ; which gave oeeasion to 
the saying of Pompey, that the fatigues of 
luxury were not more seasonable for an old 
man than those of government. Which in 
truth proved a reflection upon himself ; for 
he not long after let his fondness for his 
young wife seduce him also into effeminate 
■mbits. He gave ail his time to her, and 
passed his days in her company in country- 
houses and gardens, paying no heed to what 
was going on in the forum. Insomuch tlrnt 
Clodins, who was then tribune of tile people, 
began to despise him, and engage in the 
most audacious attempts. For when he had 
banished Cicero, and sent away Cato into 
Cyprus under pretence of military duty, and 
when Ciesar was gone iqxiii his expedition to 
Gaul, finding the jsipiilace now looking to 
him as the leader who did every tiling accord¬ 
ing to their pleasure, he attempted forthwith 
fi. repeal some of Pompey’s decrees; lie took 
Tigranes, the captive, out of prison, and kept 
him about him as his companion ; and com¬ 
menced actions against several of Pompey 1 , 
friends, thus designing to try the extent of 
his power. At last, u[»n a time when Pora- 
pey was present at the hearing of a certain 
cause, Clodius, accompanied with a crowd of 
profligate and impudent ruffians, standing 
up in a place above the rest, put questions to 
the populace as follows : “Who is the dis¬ 
solute general '/ who is the man that seeks 
another man V who scratches his head with 
one finger ? ’’ and the rabble, upon the sig¬ 
nal of his shaking his gown, with a great 
shout to every question, like singers making 
responses in a chorus, made answer, “ Pom. 

‘%,is indeed was no small annoyance to 
Pompey, who was quite unaccustomed to 
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Vieor anything ill ot himself, and unexperi- r Pompey appointed for his genera] instead 
enced altogether in such encounters; and he / Spinther. And Timagenes even asserts th ° l 
was yet more vexed, when he saw that the Ptolemy went away and left Egypt, not out 
senate rejoiced at this foul usage, and,re- of necessity, but purely upon the persuasio 
garded it as a just punishment upon him'for of Theophanes, who was anxious to give p 0II , a 
his treachery to Cicero. But when it came pey the opportunity for holding a new com" 
even to blows and wounds in the forum, and mand, and gaining further wealth. But 
that one of Clodius’s bondslaves was appre- Theophanes’s want of honesty does not go so 
hended, creeping through the crowd towards far to make this story credible as does p om . 
Pompey with a sword in his hand, Pompey pey’s own nature, which was averse, with ail 
laid hold of this pretence, though perhaps its ambition, to such base and disingenuous 
otherwise apprehensive of Clodius’s insolence acts, to render it improbable, 
and bad language, and never appeared again Thus Pompey being appointed chief p ur . 
in the forum during all the time he was tri- veyor, and having within his administration 
bune, but kept close at home, and passed his and management all the corn trade, sent 
time in consulting with his friends, by what abroad his factors and agents into all q Ulir . 
means he might best allay the displeasure of ters, and he himself sailing into 'Sicily. Sur- 
the senate and nobles against him. Among dinia, and Africa, collected vast stores o£ 
other expedients, Culleo advised the di- corn. lie was just ready to set sail upon his 
vorce of Julia, and to abandon Caesar’s friend- voyage home, when a great storm arose upon 
ship to gain that of the senate; this he the sea, and the ships’ commanders doubted 
would not hearken to. Others again advised whether it were safe. Upon which Pompey 
him to call home Cicero from banishment, a himself went first aboard, and bid the muri- 
man who was always the great adversary of ners weigh anchor, declaring witli a loud 
Clodius, and as great a favorite of the senate; voice, that there was a necessity to sail, but 
to this he was easily persuaded. And there- ho necessity to live. So that with this spirit 
fore he brought Cicero’s brother into the and courage, and having met with favorable 
forum, attended with a strong party, to peti- fortune, he made a prosperous return, and 
tion for his return ; where, after a warm dis- filled the markets with corn, and the sea with 
pute, in which several were wounded and ships. So much so that this great plenty and 
some slain, he got the victory over Clodius. abundance of provisions yielded a sufficient 
No sooner was Cicero returned home upon supply, not only to the city of Rome, but even 
this decree, but immediately he used his to other places too, dispersing itself, like 
efforts to reconcile the senate to Pompey; waters from a spring, into all quarters, 
and by speaking in favor of the law upon the Meantime Ctesar grew great and famous 
importations of corn, did again, in effect, with his wars in Gaul, and while in appoar- 
make Pompey sovereign lord of all the Ro- ance beseemed far distant from Rome, cntun- 
man possessions by sea and land. For by gled in the affairs of the Belgians, Sueviaas, 
that law, there were placed under his con- and Britons, in truth he was working ciafti- 
trol all ports, markets, and storehouses, and ly by secret practices in the midst of the 
in short, ail the concerns both of the mer- people, and countermining Pompey in all 
chants and the husbandmen; which gave oc- political matters of most importance. IP 
casion to the charge brought against it by himself with his army close about him. as it 
Clodius, that the law was not made because it had been his own body, not with mere views 
of the scarcity of corn, but the scarcity of of conquest over the barbarians, but as 
corn was made, that they might pass a law, though his contests with them where but 
whereby that power of his, which was now mere sports and exercises of the chase, did 
grown feeble and consumptive, might be his utmost with this training and discipline 
revived again, and Pompey reinstated in a to make it invincible and alarming. And in 
new empire. Others look upon it as a politic the mean time his gold and silver and other 
device of Spinther, the consul, whose design spoils and treasure which he took from the 
it was to secure Pompey in a greater authori- enemy in his conquest’s, he sent to Rome m 
ty, that he himself might be sent in assist- presents, tempting people with his gifts, and 
ance to king Ptolemy. However, it is certain aiding Eediles, praetors, and consuls, as also 
that Canidius, the tribune, preferred a law their wives, in their expenses, and thus pur- 
to despatch Pompey in the character of an chasing himself numerous friends. I' 130 " 
ambassador, without an army, attended only much, that when he passed back again ov,;r 
with two lictors, as a mediator betwixt the the Alps, and took up his winter quarters^ 
king and his subjects of Alexandria. Neither in the city of Luca, there flocked to him an 
did this proposal seem unacceptable to Pom- infinite number of men and women, striving 
pey, though the senate cast it out upon the who should get first to him, two hundred 
ipecious pretence,’that they were unwilling senators included, among whom were l’ 01 ' 1 ' 
to hazard his person. However, there were pey and Crassus; so that there were to n 
found- several writings scattered about the seen at ouce before Caesar’s door no less than 
forum and ndar the senate-house, intimating six score rods of proconsuls and praitors. 
how grateful it would be to Ptolemy to have The rest of his addressers he sent all away 
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full fraught with hopes and rqpney; but with 
Craasusand Pompey, he entered into special 
articles of agreement, that they should stand 
candidates for the consulship next year; that 
Osar on his part should send a number of 
his soldiers to give their votes at the elec¬ 
tion; that as soon as they were elected, they 
should use their interest to have the com¬ 
mand of some provinces and legions assigned 
to themselves, and that Caesar should have 
his present charge confirmed to him for five 
years more. When these arrangements 
came to be generally known, great indigna¬ 
tion was excited among the chief men in 
Home; and Marcellinus, in an open assem¬ 
bly of the people, demanded of them both, 
whether they designed to sue for the con¬ 
sulship or no. And being urged by the peo¬ 
ple for their answer, Pompey spoke first, and 
told them, perhaps he would sue for it, per¬ 
haps he would not. Crassus was more tem¬ 
perate, and said, that he would do what 
should be judged most agreeable with the 
interest of the Commonwealth ; and when 
Marcellinus persisted in his attack on Pom¬ 
pey, and spoke, as it was thought, with some 
vehemence, Pompey remarked that Marcel¬ 
linus was certainly the unfairest of men, 
to show him no gratitude for having thus 
made him an orator out of a mute, and con¬ 
verted him from a hungry starveling into a 
man so full-fed that hd could not contain 
himself. 

Most of the candidates nevertheless aban¬ 
doned their canvass for the consulship; Cato 
alone persuaded and encouraged Lucius I)o- 
mitius not to desist, “since,” said he, “the 
contest now is not for office, but for liberty 
against tyrants and usurpers.” Therefore 
those of l’ompey’s party, fearing this inflexi¬ 
ble constancy in Cato, by which lie kept 
with him the whole senate, lest by this he 
should likewise pervert and draw after him 
all the well-affected part of the commonalty, 
resolved to withstand Domitius at once, and 
to prevent his entrance into the forum. To 
this end, therefore, they sent in a band of 
men, who slew the torchbearer of 
“Omitius, as he was leading the way before 
“'th ar >d put all the rest to flight; last of 
all, Cato himself retired, having received a 
wound in his right arm while defending 
lloinitius. Thus by these means and prac- 
>c r they Obtained the consulship; neither 
■d they behave themselves with more de- 
®* n cy in their further proceedings; but in 
ie first place, when the people were choos- 
' prffitor, and just ready with their 

Jr, the poll, Pompey broke up the as- 
’ u pon a pretext of some inauspicious 
Ppearance, and having gained the tribes by 
0 “ e i’’ they publicly proclaimed Vatinius' 
Then, in pursuance of their cove- 
WJ th Caesar, they introduced several 
by Trebonius, the tribune, continuing 
co mmi ssion to another five years’ 
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I charge of his province; to Crassus there 
'were appointed Syria, and the Parthian 
war; and to Pompey himself, all Africa, to¬ 
gether with both Spains, and four legions of 
soldiers, two of which he lent to Caesar upon 
his request, for the wars in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consul¬ 
ship, departed forthwith into his province; 
but Pompey spent some time in Home, upon 
the opening or dedication of his theatre, 
where ho treated the people with all sorts of 
games, shows, and exercises, in gymnastics 
alike and in music. There was likewise the 
hunting or baiting of wild beasts, and com¬ 
bats with them, in which five hundred lions 
were slain ; but above all, the battle of ele¬ 
phants was a spectacle full of horror and 
amazement. 

These entertainments brought him great 
honor and popularity; but on the other side 
he created no less envy to himself, in that 
he committed the government of his provin¬ 
ces and legions into the hands of friends as 
his lieutenants, whilst he himself was going 
about and spending his time with his wife 
in all the places of amusement in Italy; 
whether it were he was so fond of her him¬ 
self, or she so fond of him, and he unable to 
distress her by going away, for this also is 
stated. And the love displayed by this 
young wife for her elderly husband was a 
matter of general note, to be attributed, it 
would seem, to his constancy in married 
life, and to his dignity of maimer, which iu 
familiar intercourse was tempered with grace 
and gentleness, and was particularly attrac¬ 
tive to women, as even Flora, the courtesan, 
may be thought good enough evidence to 
wove, ft once happened in a public ossein- 
dy, as they were at an election of the 
asdiles, that the people came to blows, and 
several about Pompey were slain, so that he, 
finding himself all bloody, ordered a change 
of apparel; but the servants who brought 
home his clothes, making ft great hustle and 
hurry about the housfi, it chanced that the 
young lady, who was then with child, saw 
bis gown all stained with blood; u|«m which 
she dropjied immediately into a swoon, and 
was hardly brought to life again ; however, 
what with her fright and suffering, she fell 
into labor and miscarried; even those who 
chiefly censured Pompey for his friendship 
to Caesar, could not reprove him for his af¬ 
fection so attached a wife. Afterwards 
she was great again, and brought to lied of 
a daughter, but died in childbed; neither 
did the infant outlive her mother many 
days. Ponqsiy had prepared all things for 
the interment of her corpse at his bouse 
near Alba, but the people seized upon it by 
foice, and performed the solemnities in thie 
field of Mars, rather in compassion for the 
young'lady, than in favor either for Pompey 
or Caesar; and yet of these two, the people 
seemed at that time to pay Caesar a greater 
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share of honor in his absence, than to Pom- excused him, .alleging that he never * 

. pey, though he was present. desirous of that government, neither W rmu 

For the city now at once began to roll he accept of it. And when Cato thereto 
and swell, so to say, with the stir of the made a speech in commendation of Pomr» 
coming storm. Things everywhere were in and exhorted him to support the cause i 
a state of agitation, and everybody’s dis-jgood order in the Commonwealth, he could 
course tended to division, now that death not for shame blit yield to it, and so forth 
had put an end to that relation which hith- present Domitius and Messala were elected 
erto had been a disguise rather that restraint consuls. But shortly afterwards, when there 
to the.ambition.of these men. Besides, not was another anarchy, or vacancy" in the 
long after came messengers from Parthia government, and the talk of a dictator was 
with intelligence of the death of Crassus much louder and more general than before 
there, by which another safeguard against those of Cato’s party, fearing lest they 
civil war was removed, since both Caesar should be forced to appoint Pompey, tlwiHit 
and Pompey kept their eyes on Crassus, and it policy to keep him from that arbitrary 
awe of him held them together more or less and tyrannical power, by giving him an 
within the bounds of fair-dealing all his office of more legal authority. Bibulus hira- 
lifetime. But when fortune had taken away self, who was Pompey’s enemy, first gave 
this second, whose province it might have his vote in the senate, that Pompey should 
been to revenge the quarrel of the conquered, be created consul alone; alleging, that by 


you might then say with the comic poet, 


these means either the Commonwealth would 
be freed from its present confusion, or that 
its bondage should be lessened by serving 

iL._rni •__i l_ _1 .... 3 


The combatants are waiting to begin, its bondage should be lessened by serving 

smearing their hands with dust and oiling each his the worthiest. This was looked upon as a 
s 11 ' very strange opinion, considering the man 

So inconsiderable a thing is fortune in re- that spoke it; and therefore on Catos 
spect of human nature, and so insufficient standing up, everybody expected that lie 
to give content to a covetous mind, that an wou ^ have opposed it; but after silence 
empire of that mighty extent and sway roade,, he said that he would never have 

could not satisfy the ambition of two men ; been the author of that advice himself, but 

and though they knew and had read, that since it was propounded by another, Ins 

advice was to follow it, adding, that any 
The gods, when they divided out ’twixt three, form of government was better than none 
This massive universe, heaven, hell, and sea, a t all; and that in a time so full of distrac- 
Each one sat down contented on his throne, tiou he thou „ ht n0 man fitter to govern 
And undisturbed each god enjoys his own, . ,, h , , 1 • 

than Pompey. Ilus counsel was uimni- 

yet they thought the whole Homan empire mously approved of, and a decree passed that 
not sufficient to contain them, though they Pompey should be made sole consul, wuh 

were but two. this clause, that if he thought it necessary 


were but two. this clause, that if he thought it necessary 

Pompey once in an oration to the people, to have a colleague, he might choose whom 
told them, that he h%d always come into lie pleased, provided it were not till after 
office before he expected he should, and that two months expired. 

he had always left it sooner than they ex- Thus was Pompey created and declared 
pected he would j and, indeed, the disband- sole consul by Sulpicius, regent in this 
mg of all his armies witnessed as much, vacancy ; upon which he made very cordial 
Yet when he perceived that Caesar would acknowledgments to Cato, professing him- 
not so willingly discharge his forces, he eu- self much his debtor, and requesting his 
deavored to strengthen himself against him good advice in conducting the government; 
by offices and commands in the city; but to this Cato replied, that Pompey had no 
beyond this he showed no desire for any reason to thank him, for all that he had s»ul 
change, and would not seem to distrust, but was for the service of the commonwealth, not 
rather to disregard and contemn him. And of Pompey ; but that he would be always 
when he saw how they bestowed the places ready to give his advice privately, if he were 
of government quite contrary to his wishes, asked for it ; and if not, he should not ' a, ‘ 
because the citizens were bribed ^n their to say what he thought in public. Such was 
elections, he let things take their course, Cato’s conduct on all occasions. . , 

and allowed the city to be .left without any On his return into the city Pompey married 
government at all. Hereupon there was Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus ScipWi 
mention straightway made of appointing a not a maiden, but lately left a widow by 
diotator. Lucilius, a tribune of the people, Publius, the son of Crassus, her first husband, 
was the man who first adventured to pro- who had been killed in Parthia. The young 
pose it, urging the* people to make Pompey lady had other attractions besides those oi 
dictator. But the tribune was in danger of youth and beauty; for she was highly ed* 
being turned out of his office, by the opposi- cated, played well upon the lute, understood 
tion that Cato made against it. And for geometry, and had been accustomed to listen 
Pompey, many of his friends appeared aud with profit to lectures on philosophy ; su 
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this, too, without in any degree becoming This gave occasion to some of Cmsar’i 
unamiabte or pretentious, as sometimes young friends to think it reasonable, that som 
women do when they pursue such studies, consideration should be had of him too whc 
Nor could anv fault be found eittier with her had done such signal services in war and 
father’s family or reputation. The disparity fought so many battles lor the empire, 
of their ages was however not liked by every- alleging, that he deserved at least a second 
body; Cornelia being m this respect a fitter/consulship, or to have the government of 
match for Pompey s son. And wiser judges his province continued, that so he might corn- 
thought it rather a slight upon the common- mand and enjoy in peace what he had 
wealth $hen he, to whom alone they had com- obtained in war, and no successor come in to 
mitted their broken fortunes, and from whom reap the fruits of his labor, and carry off the 
alone, as from their physician, they expected glory of his actions. There arising some 
a cure to these distractions, went about crown- debate about this matter, Pompey took upon 
ed with garlands and celebrating his nuptial him, as it were out of kindness to Crosar to 
feasts: never considering, that bis verv mn. I i,;„ „,..i _ .! . 


rules of law, had his country been in a desire for a successor, and his own discharge 
flourishing state. Afterwards, however, he from the command; but it would be only right 
took cognizance of the cases of those that that they should give him leave to stand for 
had obtained offices by gifts and bribery, and the consulship though in his absence But 
enacted laws and ordinances, setting forth those of Cato’s party withstood this, saying, 
the rules of judgment by which they should that if lie expected any favor from the citi- 
be arraigned; and regulating all things with zens, ho ought to leave his army, and come 
gravity and justice, he restored security, in a private capacity to canvas for it. And 
order, and silence to their courts of judicit- Pompey’s making no rejoinder, but letting it 
lure, himself giving his presence there with pass as a matter in which he wiw overruled, 
a band of soldiers. But when his father-in- in creased the suspicion of his real feelings 
law ocipio was accused, he sent for the towards Caisar. Presently, also, under pre- 
three hundred and sixty judges to his house, tence of a war with Partliia, ho sent fot his 
and entreated them to be favorable to him ; two legions which he had lent him. IJow- 
\wiereupon his accuser, Seeing Scipio come ever, Ca*snr, though he well know why they 
rnto the court, accompanied by the judges were asked for, sent them home very liberally 
themselves, withdrew the prosecution. Upon ’ 1 


>on rewarded. 


this Iompey was very ill spoken of, and About that time Pompey recovered of a 
much worse in the case of Plancus; for dangerous fit of sickness which seized him at 
m ereas he himself had made a law, putting Naples, where the whole city, upon the sugges¬ 
ts stop to the practice of making speeches in tion of Praxagoras, made sacrifices of thanks- 
praisei of persons under trial, yet notwith- giving to the gods for his recovery. The 
s n< ing this prohibition, he came into court, neighboring towns likewise happening to 
11 ?P° ke openly in commendation of Plan- follow their example # the thing then went 
, insomuch that Cato, who happened to its course throughout all Italy, so that there 
hi«° ne °* • f judges at that time, stopping was not a city either great or small, that did 
not^^ W1 • him, he could not feast and rejoice for many days together. 

111 con sciou8 listen to commendations And the company of those that came from 
and Fa 7 u P<>n this was refused, all parts to meet him was so numerous, that 

set aside from being a judge, before no place was able to contain them, but the 
j ,l ?K Wa ? £* ven » but»Plancus was con- villages, seaport towns, and the very highways, 

, necl the rest of the judges, to Pompey’s were all full of people; feasting and sacrifi- 
0 | ^ onor * Shortly after, Hypsaeus, a man cing to the gods. Nay, many went to meet 
tion T / lgni 7’ W ^° Was un< * er accusa_ him with garlands on their heads, and flam- 
hathto*^** *° r ^“W’ 8 return from his beaux in their hands, casting flowers and 
feet, i 1 anc * ^hng down at his nosegays upon him as he went along; so that 

jnplored his favor; but he disdainfully this progress of his, and reception, was one of 
passed him bv. a a vino- .wO.r.of n„,i 


and hi hi-» gietu, lttuiii 1^ a ouipey, uimg w«w iiub uue in uiu irnnv uaunco auu 

all th‘ condemned ; however, he managed occasions of the civil war. For Pompey, 
govern 1 ^ 8 • discreetly, and having put the yielding to a feeling of exultation, which in 
Eia f iS? ei . ln ver y g°od order, he chose the greatness of the present display of joy 
am..!! L^ r ’ ln /^ w to b© bis colleague in the lost sight of more solid grounds of consider*- 


Consul h" / c uia colleague m me iu»t twgiu- ui ueuu ui wiunuciw 

Provin toT last five months. His tion, and abandoning that prudent tempe# 
twin of? Were continued to him for the which bad guided him hitherto to a aafe use 
to “ >ur ye*« longer, with a commission of all his good fortune and his sueeesaea, 
taleata rer'y out of gave himself up to an extravagant confidence 
* reaaa, y tor the; payment of his army. in his own, and oon tempt of Caesar’s power; 


'ant confidence 
/Mar’s power; 
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insomuch that he thought neither force of 
arms nor care necessary against him, but 
that he could pull him down much easier 
than he had set him up. Besides this, Ap- 
pius, under whose command those legions 
which Pompey lent to Caesar were returned, 
coming lately out of Gaul, spoke slightingly 
of Caesar’s actions there, and spread scandal¬ 
ous reports about him, at the same time tell¬ 
ing Pompey, that he was unacquainted with 
his own strength and reputation, if he made 
use of any other forces against Caesar than 
Caesar’s own; for such was the soldiers’ 
hatred to Caesar, and their love to Pompey so 
great, that they would all come over to him 
upon his first appearance. By these flatteries 
Pompey was so puffed up, and led on into 
such a careless security, that he could not 
choose but laugh at those who seemed to fear 
a war ; and when some were saying, that if 
Caesar should march against the city, they 
could not see what forces there were to resist 
him, he replied with a smile, bidding them 
be in no concern, “for,” said he, “when¬ 
ever I stamp with my foot in any part of 
Italy, there will rise up forces enough in an 
instant, both horse and foot.” 

Caesar, on the other side, was more and 
more vigorous in his proceedings, himself 
always at hand about the frontiers of Italy, 
and sending his soldiers continually into 
the city to attend all elections with their 
votes. Besides, he corrupted several of the 
magistrates, and kept them in his pay; 
among others, Paulus, the consul, who was 
brought over by a bribe of one thousand and 
five hundred talents ; and Curio, tribune of 
the people, by a discharge of the debts with 
which he was overwhelmed ; together with 
Mark Antony, who, out of friendship to 
Curio, had become bound with him in the 
same obligations for them all. And it was 
stated as a fact, that a centurion of Caesar’s 
waiting at the senate-house, and hearing that 
the senate refused to give him a longer term 
of his government, clapped his hand upon 
his sword, and said, “ But this shall give 
it.” And indeed all his practices and prep¬ 
arations seemed to bear this appearance. 
Curio’s demands, however, and requests in 
favor of Csesar, were more popular in* ap¬ 
pearance ; for he desired one of these two 
things, either that Pompey also should be 
called upon to resign his army, or that CCe¬ 
sar’s should not be taken away f-om him ; 
for if both of them became private persons, 
both would be satisfied with simple justice ; 
or if both retained their present power, each 
being a match for the other, they would be 
contented with what they already had ; but 
he that weakens one, does at the same time 
"strengthen the other, and so doubles that 
very strength and power which he stood in 
fear of before. Marcellus, the consul, re¬ 
plied nothing to all this, but that Csesar was a 
robber, and should be proclaimed an enemy 


to the ststeg'if he did not disband his arm* 
However, Curio, with the assistance of An! 
tony and Piso, prevailed, that the matter in 
debate should be put to the question, ao< i 
decided by vote in the senate. So that it 
being ordered upon the question for those to 
withdraw, who were of opinion, that C.-esar 
only should lay down his army, and Pom. 
pey command, the majority withdrew. But 
when it was ordered again for those*to with, 
draw, whose vote was, that both should lav 
down their arms, and neither command, 
there were but twenty-two for Pompey, all 
the rest remained on Curio’s side. \Vhere- 
upon he, as one proud of his conquest, leafed 
out in triumph among the people, who re- 
ceived him with as great tokens of jov, clap¬ 
ping their hands, and crowning him with 
garlands and flowers. Pompey was not then 
present in the senate, because it is not law¬ 
ful for generals in command of an army to 
come into the city. But Marcellus rising up, 
said, that he would not sit there ln-aring 
speeches, when he saw' ten legions already 
passing the Alps on their march toward the 
city, but on his own authority would send 
some one to oppose them in defence of the 
country. 

Upon this the city went into mourning, as 
in a public calamity, and Marcellus, accom¬ 
panied by the senate, went solemnly through 
the forum to meet Pompey, and made him 
this address. “ I hereby give you orders. 0 
Pompey, to defend your country, to employ 
the troops you now command, and to levy 
more.” Lentulus, consul elect for the year 
following, spoke to the same purpose. An¬ 
tony, however, contrary to the will oi the 
senate, having in a public assembly read a 
letter of Caesar’s, containing various plau¬ 
sible overtures such as were likely to gain 
the common people, proposing, namely, that 
both Pompey and he quitting their govern¬ 
ments, and dismissing their armies, should 
submit to the judgment of the people, and 
give an account of their actions before them, 
the consequence was that when PompeV be¬ 
gan to make his levies, he found liimsell 
disappointed in his expectations. Some 
indeed, came in, but those very unwilling'.'- 
others would not answer to their names, and 
the generality cried out for peace. Lentnlus. 
notwithstanding he was now entered upon 
his consulship, would not assemble the sen¬ 
ate; but Cicero, who was lately returned 
from Cilicia, la"bored for a reconciliation- 
proposing that Caesar should leave his pw r ' 
ince of Gaul and army, reserving two le¬ 
gions only, together with the government 0 
Illyricum, and should thns be put in nom¬ 
ination for a second consulship. Pompe. 
disliking this motion, Csesar’s friends »'*/* 
contented that he should surrender one of to" 
two ; but Lentulus still opposing, and 
crying out that Pompey did ill to be deo’i 
again, the reconciliation, did not take en«* 
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In the mean time, news was ^irdught that they who were within, seeing the confusion 
CJBsar had occupied Ariminum, a great city and disorder so great there, all good things 
in Italy, and was marching directly towards impotent, and disobedience and insubordi- 
Rome with all his forces. But this latter nation grown too strong to be controlled by 
was altogether false, for he had no more the magistrates, were quitting it as fast as 
with him at that time than three hundred the others came in. Nay, it was so far from 
horse and five thousand foot; and he did being possible to allay their fears, that they 
not mean to tarry for the body of his army, would not suffer Pompey to follow out hi‘s 
which lay beyond the Alps, choosing rather own judgment, but every man pressed and 
to fall nj on a sudden upon his enemies, urged him according to his particular fancy 
while they were in confusion, and did not whether it proceeded from doubt, fear, grief, 
exoect him, than to give them time, and or any meaner passion; so that even in the 
fight them after they had made preparations, same day quite contrary counsels were acted 
For when he came to the banks of the Hub- upon. Then, again, it was as impossible to 
icon, a river that made the bounds of his have any good intelligence of the enemy; 
province, there he made a halt, pausing a for what each man heard by chance upon 
little, and considering, we may suppose, a living rumor, he would report for truth, 
with himself the greatness of the enterprise and exclaim against Pompey if he did not 
which he had undertaken; then, at last, believe it. Pompey, at length, seeing such 
like men that are throwing themselves head- a confusion in Home, determined with him- 
lon£ from some precipice into a vast abyss, self to put an end to their clamors by his 
having shut, as it were, his mind’s eyes and departure, and therefore commanding all the 
put away from his sight the idea of danger, senate to follow him, and declaring, that 
he merely uttered to those near him in whosoever tarried behind, should be judged 
(»reek the words, “ Anerriphtho kubos,” a confederate of Cassar’s, about the dusk of 
(let the die be cast,) and led his army the evening he went out and left the city, 
through it. No sooner was thene.ws arrived. The consuls also followed after in a hurry# 
but there was an uproar throughout all the without offering the sacrifices to the gods, 
city, and a consternation in the people usual before a war. Hut in all this, Poiti* 
even to astonishment, such as never was pey himself had the glory, that in the midst 
known in Home before ; ^all the seriate ran of such calamities, lie had so much of men’s 
immediately to Pompey, and the magistrates love and good-will. For though many 
followed. And when Tullus made inquiry found fault with the conduct of the war, 
about his legions and forces, Pompey seemed *yet no man hated the'general; and there 
to pause a little, and answered with some were more to be found of those that went 
hesitation, that he had those two legions out of Horne, because that they could not 
reajjy tjiat C®sar sent back, and that out of forsake Pompey, than of those that fled for 
the men who had been previously enrolled love of liberty. 

he believed he could shortly make up a body Some few days after Pompey was gone 
of thirty thousand men. On which Tullus out, Caesar came into the city, and made 
crying out aloud, “ O Pompey, you havede- himself master of it, treating every one with 
ceived us,” gave his advice to send off a dop- a great deal of courtesy, and appetising their 
u tat ion to Caesar. Favonius, a man of fair fears, except only Metellus, one of the 

character, except that he used to suppose tribunes; on whose refusing to let him take 

is own petulance and abusive talking a any money out of the treasury, Ca*sar threat- 
pW °* Cato’s straight-forwardness, bade ened him with death, adding words yet 
ornpev stamp upon the ground, and call harsher than the threat, that it was far 

ort " t'he forces he had promised. Hut Pom- easier for him to do it than say it. By this 

pev bore patiently with this unseasonable means removing Aletellus, and taking what 
raillery ; and on Cato putting him in mind moneys were of use for his occasions, he sot 
° what he had foretold from the very be- forwards in pursuit of Pompey, endeavoring 
tk ,, I l, *}y a ^°. ut Caisar, made this answer only, with all speed to drive him out of Italy 
at Cato indeed had spoken more like a before his army, that was in Spain, could 
prophet, but he had acted more like a friend, join him. 

_ ato then advised them to choose Pompey But P<*npey arriving at Brundusium, and 
jrneral with absolute power and authority, having plenty of ships there, bade the two 
t - ln & fhat the same men who do great evils, consuls embark immediately, and with them 
^ ow cure He himself shipped thirty cohorts of foot, bound be- 

i iip Wa ^ forthwith into Sicily, the prov- fore him for I>yrrhachium. He sent like- 
of th afc Was al,ott ed him, and all the rest wise his father-in-law Scipio, and Cnaeus hU 
#* , . e 8en ators likewise departed every one son, into Syria, to provide and fit out a fleet 
respective government. there; himself in the mean time having 

all Italy in a manner being up in blocked up , the gates, placed his lightest 
don*’ n ?, one could say what was best to be soldiers as guards upon the walls; and 
£*•*■ For those that were without, came giving express orders that the citizens 
parts flocking into the city; and should keep within doors, he dug up all the 
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ground inside the city, cutting trenches t npd, 
fixing stakes and palisades throughout ' 
the streets of the city, except only two .that 
led down to the sea-side. Thus, in ,$bsee*| 
days space having with ease put alltjjjci^gsst 
of his army on shipboard, he, suddSS§|jfave 
U the signal to those that guarded'®!! , 
;-who nimbly repairing to the Bhip^r'lydre 
.received on board and carried oi£ v '4r$sar 
meantime perceiving their departure’ by 
seeing the walls unguarded, hastened after, 
and in the heat of pursuit was all but en¬ 
tangled himself among the stakes and 
trenches. But the Brundusians discovering 
the danger to him, and showing him the 
way, he wheeled about, and taking a circuit 
round the city, ma3e towards the haven, 
where he found all the ships on their way, 
excepting only two vessels that had but a 
few soldiers aboard. 

Most are of opinion, that this departure 
of Pompey’s is to be counted among the 
best of his military performances, but Csesar 
himself could not but wonder that he, who 
was thus ingarrisoned in a city well fortified, 
who was in expectation of his forces from 
Spain, and was master of the sea besides, 
should leave and abandon Italy. Cicero 
accuses him of imitating the conduct of 
Themistocles, rather than of Pericles, when 
the circumstances were more like 'hose of 
Pericles than they were like those of The¬ 
mistocles. However, it appeared plainly, and 
Csesar showed it by his actions, that he was.i 
in great fear of delay, for when he had 
taken Numerius, a friend of Pompey’s, 

S risoner, he sent him as an ambassador to 
irundusium, with offers of peace and 
reconciliation upon equal terms; but Nu¬ 
merius sailed away with Pompey. And now 
Csesar having become master of all Italy in 
sixty days, without a drop of blood shed, 
had a great desire forthwith to follow Pom¬ 
pey; but beiug destitute of shipping, he was 
forced to divert his course, and march into 
Spain, designing to bring over Pompey’s 
forces there to his own. 

In the mean time Pompey raised a mighty 
army both by sea and land. As for his 
navy, it was irresistible. For there were 
five hundred men of war, besides an infinite 
company of light vessels, Ciburnians, and 
others; and for his land forces, the pavalry 
made up a body of seven thousand horse, 
the very flower of Rome and Italy, men of 
family, wealth, and high spirit"; but the 
infantry was a mixture of unexperienced 
soldiers drawn from different quarters, and 
these he exercised and trained near Beroea, 
where he quartered his army; himself no¬ 
ways slothful, but performing all his exer- 
'pises as if he had been in the'-, flower of his 
youth, conduct which raised t^ie spirits of 
his soldiers extremely. For it was no small 
enoouragement for them to see Pompey the 
Great, sixty-years of age wanting two, at 


one timejpSdling his arms among the font 
then again mounted among the horse, drawl 
ing out his sword with ease in full career" 
and sheathing it up as easily; and in darting 
the javelin, showing not only skill at J 
dexterity in hitting the mark, but also ’ 
strength and activity in throwing it so fat 
that few of the young men went beyond him 

Several kings and princes of nations came 
thither to him, and there was a condburse of 
Roman citizens who had held the magistra- 
cies, so numerous that they made up a 
complete senate. Labienus forsook his old 
friend Caesar, whom he had served through¬ 
out all his wars in Gaul, and came over to 
Pompey; and Brutus, son to that liruttu 
that was put to death in Gaul, a man of a 
high spirit, and one that to that day had 
never so much as saluted or spoke to Pompey, 
looking upon him as the murderer of his 
fattier, came then and submitted himself to 
him as the defender of their liberty. Cicero 
likewise, though he had written and advised 
otherwise, yet was ashamed not to be accoun¬ 
ted in the number of those that would 
hazard their lives and fortunes for the safe¬ 
guard of their country. There came to him 
also into Macedonia, Tidius Sextius, a 
.nan extremely old, and lame of one leg; so 
that others indeed mocked and laughed at 
the spectacle, but Pompey, as soon as he 
saw him, rose and fan to meet him, esteem¬ 
ing it no small testimony in his favor, when 
men of such age and infirmities should 
rather choose to be with him in danger, 
than in safety at home. Afterwards in a 
meeting of their senate they passed a decree, 
on the motion of Cato, that no Roman Citi¬ 
zen should he put to death hut in battle, and 
that they should not sack or plunder any 
city that was subject to the Roman empire, 
a resolution which gained Pompey’s party 
still greater reputation, insomuch that those 
who were noways at all concerned in the 
war, either because they dwelt afar off, o' 
were thought incapable of giving help, were 
yet, in their good wishes, upon his side, 
and in all their words, so far as that went, 
supported the good or just cause, as they 
called it; esteeming those as enemies to the 
gods and men, that .wished not victory to 
Pompey. . 

Neither was Pompey’s clemency such, bn 
that Csesar likewise showed himself as merci¬ 
ful a conqueror ; for when he had taken 
overthrown all Pompey’s forces in Spain, n 
gave them easy terms, leaving the comin® ' 
ers at their liberty, and taking the com™ 0 
soldiers into his own pay. Then repassinjf 
the Alps, and making a running mar 0 ” 
through Italy, he came to Brundusium atm 11 
the winter solstice, and crossing the sea there- 
landed at the port of Oricum. And I 130 ."? 
Jubius, an intimate friend of Pompey’’ 
him, as his prisoner, he despatched him 
Pompey with an invitation, that they, m 6 ®* - 
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iag together in a conference, sf&ffh disband I 
tx>th weir armies within three’days, and 
renewing their former friendship with solemn | 
oaths, snould return together into Italy, 
l’ompey looked upon this again as some new 
stratagem, and therefore marching down in 
all haste to the sea-coast, possessed himself 
of all forts and places of strength suitable to 
encamp in, and to secure his land forces, as 
likewise of all ports and harbors commodi¬ 
ous to receive any that came by spa, so that 
what wind soever blew, it must needs in some 
way or other be favorable to him, bringing 
in either provision, men, or money ; while 
Ca*sar, on the contrary, was so hemmed in 
both ,l>y sea and land, that he was forced 
to desire battle, daily provoking the enemy, 
aud assailing them in their very forts ; and 
in these light skirmishes for the most part 
had the better. Once only he was danger¬ 
ously overthrown, and was.within a little 
of losing his whole army, Pompey having 
fought nobly, routing the whole force, and 
killing two thousand on the spot. Jlut 
either lie was not able, or was afraid, to go 
on and force his way into their camp with 
them; so that Caesar made the remark, that 
'• To-day the victory had been the enemy’.- 


had there been any one among them to gain 
it i'empey's soldiers were so encouraged 
‘>y fhis victory that they were eager now to 
have all put to the decision of a battle ; but 
lompey himself, though he wrote to distant 
kings, generals, and states in confederacy 
with him, as a conqueror, yet was afraid to 
hazard the success of a battle, choosing rath¬ 
er Hyde lays, and distress of provisions, to tire 
outs body of men, who had never yet been con¬ 
quered by force of arms, and had long been 
use" to hgbt and conquer together; while their 
' lc ul hfe.now an advanced one,which made 
th<un quickly weary of those other hardships 
° * ar - “ uch aH were long marches, and fre- 
decampings, making trendies, and 
n 1 fortifications, made them eager to 

with"aH speed COm ^ at a,u * veIltlire a battle 

missi'!!**^ ^ Ia ^ along hitherto by his per- 
but -iff* l’',well quieted his soldiers; 
for t , us hist engagement. when Ca-sar 
cam,, ' j iwodsions waj forced to raise Iiis 
Theson?"d passed through Athamania into 
the l„ 7’ V* 8 itnpossibhi to curb or allay 

crviiu. tha,r 8 P irit9 an y longer. For afl 
was W,ttl a general voice, that Caesar 

inv aw’ ?? me were for pursuing and press- 
some in ^ lm ’ others for returning into Italy; 
•m-anu J!. t Wer f that 8ent their friends and 
Dear ^forehand to Rome, to hire houses 
ne** to a. ° r , Um ’ ^at the 7 m ^^t be in readi- 
8€TOral of their mn 
to Co^^off at once to Lesbos to carry 
thither i?! • whom Pompey had conveyed 
the war ln ? a f et S<) the joyful news, that 
•d, an A en< t e< h And a senate being call- 

• ">d the matter being under debate, Af- 
80 
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0pi /! !o "’.‘ hat Ita, y should tint 
reaalped, for that it was the grand prize 
sown -of all the war ; and they who 
°*era of that, would quickly have at 
ition ail the provinces of Sicily, 
Xtereica, Spam, and Gaul ; but 
; greatest weight and moment to 
ty tt was his own native country that 
“Aching out her hand for his help; 
it could not he consistent with 
.- - inotftfo leave her thus ex[x>sed to all in¬ 
dignities, and in bondage under slaves and 
the flatterers of a tyrant. Hut Pompey him¬ 
self, on the contrary, thought it neither hon¬ 
orable to fly a second time before Osar, and 
be pursued, when fortune had given him the 
advantage of a pursuit ; nor indeed lawful 
before the gods to forsake Scipio and divers 
other men of consular dignity dispersed 
throughout Greece and Thessaly, wiio must 
necessarily fall into Osar’s hands,' together 
with large sums of money ami numerous for¬ 
ces ; and as to his care for the city of Homo, 
that would most eminently appear, by re¬ 
moving the scene of war to a greater dis¬ 
tance, and leaving her, without feeling the 
distress or even hearing the sound of these 
evils, to await in pence the return of which¬ 
ever should lie the victor. 

itii this determination, Pompey marched 
forwards in pursuit of Osar, firmly resolved 
with himself not to give him battle, hut 
rather to besiege and distress him, by keeje 
ing close at his heels, and cutting him short. 
There were other reasons that made him con¬ 
tinue this resolution, lint, especially because 
a saying that was current among the Unmans 
serving in the cavalry came to Ids ear, to the 
effect, that they ought to heat Cicsnr its soon 
as possible, and then humble Pompey too. 
And some re|>ort, it was for this reason that 
Pompey never employed Cato ill any matter 
of consequence during the whole war, but 
now when he pursued Ca-sar, left him to 
guard his baggage by sea, fearing lest, if 
Ciesarshould hi-taken off. he hirnself also by 
Cato's means not long after should he forced 
to give lip ids [lower. 

Whilst lie was thus slowly attending the 
motions of the enemy, he was exposed on all 
sidles to outcries, and imputations of using 
his generalship to defeat, not Crosar, but 
his country and the senate, that he might al¬ 
ways continue in authority, and never cease 
to Veep t^iose for his guards and servants, 
who themselves claimed to govern the world. 
Dorni tins zKnobarhus, continually calling him 
Agamemnon, and king of kings, excited 
jealousy against him ; and Favonius, by his 
unseasonble raillery, did him no loss injury 
than those who openly attacked him, as 
when he cried out, “ Good friends, you mukt 
not expect to gather any figs in Tuscuimn 
this year.” But Lucius Afranius, who bad 
lain under an imputation of treachery for the 
ion of the army m Spain, when he aaw Pom- 
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pey purposely declining an engagement de¬ 
clared openly, that he could not but admire, 
why those who were so ready to accuse him, 
did not go themselves and fight this buyer 
and seller of their provinces. 

With these and many such speeches they 
wrought upon Pompey, who never could 
bear reproach, or resist the expectations of 
his friends; and thus they forced him to break 
his measures, so that he forsook his own pru¬ 
dent resolution to follow their vain hopes and 
desires: weakness that would have been blam- 
able in the pilot of a ship, how much more in 
the sovereign commander of such an army, and 
80 many nations. But he, though he had of¬ 
ten commended those physicians who did not 
comply with the capricious appetites of their 
patients, yet himself could not but yield to 
the malady and disease of his companions 
and advisers in the war, rather than use some 
severity 'in their cure. Truly who could 
have said that health was not disordered 
and a cure not required in the case of men 
who went up and down the camp, suing 
already for the consulship and office of prae¬ 
tor, while Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio 
made friends, raised factions, and quarrelled 
among themselves, who should succeed Caesar 
in the dignity of his high-priesthood, esteem- 
ingall as lightly, as if they were to engage on¬ 
ly with Tjgranes, king of Armenia, or some 
petty Nabathaean king, not with that Caesar 
and his army that had stormed a thousand 
towns, and subdued more than three hundred 
several nations ; that had fought innumera¬ 
ble battles with the Germans and Gauls, and 
always carried the victory; that had taken a 
million of men prisoners, and slain as many 
upon {he spot in pitched battles ? 

But they went on soliciting and clamoring, 
and on reaching the plain of Pharsalia, they 
forced Pompey by their pressure and impor¬ 
tunities to call a council of war, where La- 
bienus, general of the horse, stood up first 
and swore that he would not return out of 
the battle if he did not rout the enemies; 
and all the rest took the same oath. That 
night Pompey dreamed that as he went into 
the theatre, the people received him with 
great applause, and that he himself adorned 
the temple of Venus the Victorious, with 
many spoils. This vision partly encouraged, 
but partly also disheartened him, fearing 
lest that splendor and ornament to Venus 
should be made with spoils furmsh<jfi by him¬ 
self to Cresar, who derived his family from 
that goddess. Besides there were some pan¬ 
ic fears and alarms that ran through the 
camp, *with such a noise that it awaked him 
out of his sleep. And about the time of re¬ 
newing the watch towards morning, there 
Appeared a great light over Csesar’s camp, 
whilst they were all at rest, and from thence 
a ball of flaming fire was carried into Pom- 
pey’s camp, which Ceesar himself says he 
.saw, as he was walking his rounds. 


having designed to raise hi* 
campWHi the morning and move to Scotussa 
whilst the soldiers were busy in pulling down 
their tents, and sending on their cattle and 
servants before them with their baggage 
there came in scouts who brought word E 
they saw arms carried to and fro in the ene. 
rhy’s camp, $nd heard a noise and running 
up and down, as of men preparing for battle • 
not long after there came in other scouts 
with further intelligence, that the first ranks 
were already set in battle array. Thereup¬ 
on Csesar, when he had told them that the 
wished for day was come at last, when they 
should fight with men, not with hunger anii 
famine,- instantly gave orders for the red 
colors to be set up before his tent, that 
being the ordinary signal of battle among 
the Romans. As soon ,as the soldiers saw 
that, they left their tents, and with great 
shouts of joy ran to their arms ; the officers, 
likewise, on their parts drawing up their 
companies in order of battle, every man fell 
into his proper rank without any trouble or 
noise, as quietly and orderly as if they had 
been in a dance. 

Pompey himself led the right wing of his 
army against Antony, and placed his father- 
in-law Scipio in the middle against Lucius 
Calvinus. The left wing was commanded 
by Lucius Domitius ; and supported by the 
great mass of the “horse. For almost the 
whole cavalry was posted there, in the hope 
of crushing Csesar, and cutting off the tenth 
legion, which was spoken of as the stoutest 
in all the army, and in which Csesar himself 
usually fought in person. Csesar observ¬ 
ing the left wing of the enemy to be 
and fortified with such a mighty guard of 
horse, and alarmed at the gallantry of their 
appearance, sent for a detachment of sir 
cohorts out of the reserves, and placed them 
in the rear of the tenth legion, commanding 
them not to stir, lest they should be discov¬ 
ered bv the enemy; but when the enemy’s 
horse should begin to charge, and press upon 
them, that they should make up with all 
speed to the front through the foremost 
ranks, and not throw their javelins at a dis¬ 
tance, as is usual with brave soldiers, that 
they may come to a close fight with their 
swords the sooner, but that they should strike 
them upwards into the eyes and faces of the 
enemy; telling them that those fine voting 
dancers would never endure the steel shining 
in their eyes, but would fly to save their 
handsome faces. This was Csesar's employ¬ 
ment at that time. But while he was thus 
instructing his soldiers, Pompey on horse¬ 
back was viewing the order of both arm'^ 
and when he saw how well the enemy kern 
their ranks, expecting quietly the signs! 
battle ; and, on the contrary, now impatien 
and unsteady his own men were, waving 
and down in disorder for want of experience 
he was very much afraid that their ran* 1 
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*ould bo broken upon the first oiJB; 
tlierefore he gave out orders that pe 


and 

tlierefore he gare out orders tnat pie van 
should make a stand, and keeping close 
iu their ranks, should receive the enemy’s 
charge. Caesar much condemns this com¬ 
mand ; which he says not only took off from 
the strength of the blows, which would oth¬ 
erwise have been made with a spring; but- 
' also lost the men the impetus, which, more 
than any thing, in the moment of their com- 
iug upon the enemy, fills soldiers with im¬ 
pulse and inspiration, the very shouts and 
rapid pace adding to their fury ; of which 
I’ompey deprived nis men, arresting them in 
their course and cooling down their heat. 

Caesar’s army consisted of' twenty-two 
thousand, and Pompey’s of somewhat above 
twice as many. When the signal of battle 
was given on both sides, and the trumpets be¬ 
gan to sound a charge, most men of course 
were fully occupied with their own matters ; 
only some few of the noblest Romans, to¬ 
gether with certain Greeks there present, 
.standing as spectators without the battle, 
seeing the armies now ready to join, could 
not but consider in themselves to what a 
pass private ambition and emulation had 
brought the empire. Common arms, and 
kindred ranks drawn up under the self-same 
standards, the whole flower and strength of 
the same single city here meeting in collision 
with itself, offered plain proof how blind 
and how mad a thing human nature is, when 
once possessed with any passion; for if they 
had been desirous only to rule, and enjoy iu 
peace wliaf they had conquered in war, the 
greatest and best part of the world was subject 
to them both by sea and land. But if there 
was vet a thirst in their ambition, that must 
Ik* n*® w ‘ t * 1 new trophies and triumphs, 

Ihe Parthian and German wars would yield 
matter enough to satisfy the most covetous of 
honor. Scythia, moreover, was yet unconquer¬ 
ed. and the Indians too, where their ambition 
might be colored over with the specious pre- 
a 1 °f. c ' v ’.hzing barbarous nations. And 
what Scythian horse, Parthian arrows, or Jn- 
>an riches, could be able to resist seventy 
thousand Roman soldiers, well appointed in 
nns,under the command of two such generals 
f* 1 om Pey and Caesar, whose names they had 
•jard of before that of the Romans, and 
win** f rowe88 > by their conquests of such 
d, remote, savage, and brutish nations, 
j, ®P re ad farther than the fame of the 
'I?? 1 ' 8 themselves? To-day they met in 
Nnuwh. no longer be induced to 

#t*rf their country, even out of regard for 
°**? glory or the fear of losing the 
U... w htch till this day both had held, of 
’em!!? n . e y er yet been defeated. As for their 
“H®®* I*ivate ties, and the charms of Julia, 
onnli!? marr ' a ff e that had made them near 
ttX)n , these could now only be looked 
°* *tate, the mere securities 
“**v mad* to serve the needs of an oc- 
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casion, not the pledges of any real friend- 
ship. 

Now, therefore, as soon as the plains of 
Pharsalia.were covered with men, horse, and 
armor, *nd that the signal of battle was 
raised on either side, Cams Crassianus, a 
centurion, who commanded a company of 
one hundred and twenty men, was the first 
that advanced out of Cassar’s army, to give 
the charge, and acquit himself of a solemn 
engagement that he had made to Ca>sar. 
He had been the first man that Ciesar had 
seen going out of the camp in the morning, 
and Ciesar, after saluting him, had asked 
him what he thought of the coming battle. 
To which, he stretching out his right hand, 
replied aloud, “ Thine is the victory, O 
Ciesar, thou shalt conquer gloriously, mid I 
myself this day will be the subject of thy 
praise either alive or dead.” in pursuance 
of this promise lie hastened forward, and 
being followed by many more, charged into 
the midst of the enemy. There they came 
at once to a close fight with their swords, 
and made a great slaughter; but as lie was 
still pressing forward, and breaking the 
ranks of the vanguard, one of Pompey’s 
soldiers ran him in at the mouth, so that 
the point of the sword came out behind at 
his neck; and Crassianus being thus slain, 
the fight became doubtful, and continued 
equal on that part of the battle. 

Pompey had not yet brought on the right 
wing, but stayed ami looked about, waiting 
to see what execution his cavalry would do 
on the leit. They had already drawn out 
their squadrons in form, designing to turn 
Caesar’s flank, and force those few horse, 
which he had placed in the front, to give 
back upon the battalion of foot. But Caesar, 
on the other side, having given the signal, 
his horse retreated hack a little, and gave 
wav to those six subsidiary cohorts, which 
hail been posted in the rear, as a reserve to 
cover the flank; and which now came out, 
three thousand men in number, and met the 
enemy; and when they came up, standing 
by tile horses, struck their javelins upwards, 
according to their instructions, and hit the 
horsemen full in their faces. They, unskil¬ 
ful in any manner of fight, and least of all 
expecting or understanding such a kind aa 
this, had not courage enough to endure the 
blows upon their faces, but turning their 
backs, and covering their eyes with their 
hands, shamefully took to flight. Ctesarhi 
men, however, did not follow them, but 
marched upon the foot, and attacked tha 
wing, which the flight of the cavalry had 
left unprotected, and liable to be turned and 
taken in the rear, so that this wing now* 
being attacked in the flank by these, and 
charged in the front by the tenth legion, 
was not able to abide the charge, or make 
any longer resistance, especially when they 
saw themselves surrounded and circumvented 
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in the very way in which they had designed I and with such a slender retinue thti- 
to invest the enemy. Thus these being like- very enemies who fought him con// 111 
wise routed and put to flight, when Fompey, I know him. Thus, when he had passed T* 
by the dust flying in the air, conjectured the the city of Larissa, and came into the p. - 
fate of his horse, it were very har<J to say of Tempe, being very thirsty, he kneebl 
what his thoughts or intentions were, but down and drank out of the river; then risii 
looking like one distracted and beside him- up again, he passed through Tempe until 
self, and without any recollection or reflec- he came to the seaside, and there he betook 
tion that he was Pompey the Great, he re- himself to a poor fisherman’s cottaga, where 
tired slowly towards his camp, without he rested the remainder of the night. The 
speaking a word to any man, exactly accord- next morning about break of day he went 


ing to the description m the verses, into one of the river boats, and taking nous 

_ . T ' , , , .. , of those that followed him except such 

But Jove from heaven struck Ajax with a fear; „„ ,* " 

Ajax the bold then stood astonished there, ^ ere *! ee ’ dismissed his servants, advising 

Flung o’er his back the mighty sevenfold shield, “} ( ‘ m to boldly to Ciesar, and not 1* 

And trembling gazed and spied about the field.’ afraid. As he was rowing up and down 

near the shore, he chanced to spy a large 
In this state and condition he went into merchant-ship, lying off, just ready to s't 
his own tent, and sat down, speechless still, sail; the master of which was a Homan 
until some of the enemy fell in together citizen, named Peticius, who, though he was 
with his men that were flying into the camp, not familiarly acquainted with Pompey. y. t 
and then he let fall only this one word, knew him well by sight. Now it happen'd 
“What! into the very camp?” and said that this Peticius dreamed, the night before, 
no more, but rose up, and putting on a dress that he saw Pompey, not like the man 1 m 
suitable to his present fortune, made.his way had often seen him, but in a humble and 
secretly out. dejected condition, and in that posture di- 

• By this time the rest of the army was put coursing with him. He was then telling his 
to flight, and there was a great slaughter in dream to the people on board, as men do 
the camp among the servants and those that when at leisure, and especially dreams ot 
guarded the tents, but of the soldiers them- that consequence, when of a sudden one of 
selves there were not above six thousand the mariners told him, he saw a river boat 
slain, as is stated by Asinius Pollio, who with oars putting off from shore, and tli.it 
himself fought in this battle on Ciesar’s some of the men there shook their garments 
side. When Caesar’s soldiers had taken the and held out their hands, with signs to take 
camp, they saw clearly the folly and vanity them in; thereupon Peticius looking nttw 
of■ the enemy; for all their tents and pavil- tively, at once recognized Pompey, just as 
ions were richly set out with garlands of lie appeared in his dream, and sii"iiting»lib 
myrtle, embroidered carpets and hangings, hand on his head, ordered the mariners la 
and tables laid and covered with goblets, let down the ship’s boat, he himself waving 
There were large bowls of wine ready, and his hand, and calling to him by his iianv. 
every thing prepared and put in array, in already assured of his change and the cli.mge 
the manner rather of people who had offered of his'forttine by that of his garb. Sn tint 
sacrifice and were going to celebrate a holi- without waiting for any further entreaty c: 
day, than of soldiers who had armed them- discourse, he took him into his ship, togoih-r 
selves to go out to battle, so possessed with with as many of his company as lie thought 
the expectation of success and so full of fit, and hoisted sail. There were with him 
empty confidence had they gone out that the two Lentuli, and Favonius; and a litt!- 1 
morning. after they spied king Deiotarus, making U P 

When Pompey had got a little way from towards them from the shore; so they sta' v 'l 
the camp, he dismounted and forsook his and took him in along with them. At sup 
horse, having but a small retinue with him; per time, the master of the ship having 
and finding that no man pursued him, walked made ready such provisions as he had aboard, 
on softly afoot, taken up altogether with Pompey, for want of his servants, began w 
thoughts, such as probably might possess a ryido his shoes himself, which Favonius n'> 
man that for the space of thirtyVfour years tieing ran to him and undid them, and help’' 
together had been accustomed to conquest him to anoint himself, and always after con - 
and victory, and was then at last, iu his old tinued to wait upon, and attended him 
age, learning for the first time what defeat all things, as servants do their masters, even 
and flight were. And it was no small affiic- to the washing of his feet, and preparing 
tion to consider, that he had lost in one his supper. Insomuch that any one there 
hour all that glory and power, which he had present, observing the free and unaffected 
been getting in so many wars, and bloody courtesy of these services, might have 
battles; and that he who but a little before exclaimed, 
was guarded with such an army of foot, so 

many squadrons of horse, and such a mighty O heavens, in those that noble are, 

fleet, was now flying in so mean a condition, Whate’er they do ia fit and fair. 
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Pompey, sailing by the city of Amphipo- 
Jis crossed over from thence to Mitylene, 
with a design to take in Cornelia and his 
son- and as soon as he arrived at the port 
in that island, he despatched a messenger 
into the city, with news very different from 
Cornelia's expectation. For she, by all the 
former messages and letters sent to please 
her, had been put in hopes that the war was 
ended* at Dyrrhachium, and that there was 
nothing more remaining for Pompey, but 
the pursuit of Cajsar. The messenger find¬ 
ing her in the same hopes still, was not able 
to salute or speak to her, but declaring the 
greatness of her misfortune by his tears 
rather than by his words, desired her hi 
make haste if she would see Pompey, with 
one ship only, and that not of his own. The 
young lady hearing this, fell down in a swoon, 
and continued a long time senseless and 
speechless. And when with some trouble 
she. was brought to her senses again, being 
conscious to herself that this was no time 
for lamentation and tears, she started up 
and ran through the city towards the sea¬ 
side, where Pompey meeting and embracing 
her, as she sank down, supported by his 
arms, “ This, sir,” she exclaimed, “ is the 
effect of my fortune, not of yours, that I 
see you thus reduced to one poor vessel, w ho 
before your marriage with Cornelia, were 
wont to sail in these se.ls with a fleet of five 
hundred ships. Why therefore should you 
come to see me, or why not rather have left 
to her evil genius one who has brought upon 
you her Own ill-fortuneV IIow flippy a 
woman had I been, if I bad breathed out 
my last, before the news came from Parthia 
of the death of Publius, the husband of my 
\outli, and how prudent if I had followed 
his destiny, as I designed! Put I was re¬ 
served for a greater mischief, even the ruin 
of Pompey the Great.” 

Thus, they say, Cornelia spoke to him, 
and tliis was Pompey’s reply: “You have 
had, Cornelia, but one season of a better 
fortune, which it may be, gave you un¬ 
founded hopes, by attending me a longer 
tune than is usual. It behoves us, who are 
mortals born, to endure these events, and to 
try fortune yet againg neither is it any less 
Jsissible to recover our former state, than it 
was to fall from that into this-” Thereupon 
t ornelia sent for her servants and baggage 
wit of the city. The citizens also of Mity- 
. * oauie but to salute and invite Pompey 
into the city, but he refused, advising them 
t>e obedient to the conqueror, and fear 
""b for that -Caesar was a man of great 
podness and clemency. Then turning to 
,, ratl PP U8 t the philosopher, who came among 
>e rest out of the city to visit him, he be- 
altVsome fault, and briefly argued 
y? “! m upon Providence, but Cratippus 
hit. ^ ec ^* n ®4 the dispute, putting him 
better hopes only, lest by opposing, he 


■ J might seem too austere or unseasonable. 
For he might hare put Pompey a question 
ill his turn, in defence of Providence; and 
I might have demonstrated the necessity there 
was that the commonwealth should be turned 
into a monarchy, because of their ill govern¬ 
ment ill the state; and could have asked, 
“IIow, O Pompey, and by what token or 
assurance can we ascertain, that if the vic¬ 
tory had been yours, you would have used 
vour fortune better than Caesar? We must 
leave the divine power to act as wo find it 
do.” 

Pompey having taken his wife and friends 
aboard, set sail, making no port, nor touch¬ 
ing anywhere, but when he was necessitated 
to take in provisions, or fresli water. The 
first city lie entered was Attalia, in Paniphy- 
lia, and whilst lie was there, there came 
some galleys thither to him out of Cilicia, 
together with a small body of soldiers, and 
he had almost, sixty senators with him again; 
then hearing that his navv was safe too, and 
that Cato had rallied a considerable body of 
soldiers after their overthrow, and was cross¬ 
ing with them over into Africa, he began to* 
complain and blame himself to his friends 
that lie had allowed himself to be driven 
into engaging by land, without making use 
of liis other forces, in which he was irresisti¬ 
bly the stronger, and bad not kept near 
enough to his fleet, flint failing by land, he 
might have reinforced himself from the sea, 
and would have been again at the head of a 
power quite sullieient to encounter the en¬ 
emy on equal terms. And in truth, neither 
did Pompey during all the war commit a 
greater oversight, nor Ciesar use a morn 
subtle stratagem, than in drawing the light 
so far off from the naval forces. 

As it now was, however, since he must 
come to some decision, and try some plan 
within his present ability, lie despatched his 
agents to the neighboring cities, and himself 
sailed alxmt in person to others, requiring 
their aid in money and men for his ships. 
Hut, fearing lest the rapid approach of the 
enemy might cut off all his preparations, he 
began to consider what place would yield 
him the safest refuge and retreat at present. 

A consultation was held, and it was gener¬ 
ally agreed that no province of the Homans 
was secure enough. As for foreign king¬ 
doms, he himself was of opinion, that Par¬ 
thia woqjd be the fittest to receive and de¬ 
fend them in their present weakness, and • 
best able to furnish them with new means 
and send them out again with large forces. 
Others of the council were for going into 
Africa, and to king Juba But Theophanes 
the Lesbian, thought it madness to leave 
Egypt, that was but at a distance of thr4e 
days’ sailing, and make no use of Ptolemy, 
who was still a boy, and was highly indebted 
to Pompey for the friendship and favor he 
had shown to his father, only to pot him- 
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self under the Parthian, and trust the most' 
treacherous nation in the world; and rather 
than make any trial of the clemency of a 
Roman, and his own near connection, to 
whom if he would but yield to be second, 
he might be the first and chief over all the 
rest, to go and place himself at the mercy of 
Arsaces, which even Crassus had not sub¬ 
mitted to, while alive; and, moreover, to ex¬ 
pose his young wife, of the family of the 
Scipios, among 1 a barbarous people, who 
govern by tjieir lusts, and measure their 
greatness by their power to commit affronts 
and insolelicies; from whom, though she 
suffered no dishonor, yet it might be thought 
she did, being in the hands of those who 
had the power to do it. This argument 
alone, they say, was persuasive enough to 
divert his course, that was designed towards 
Euphrates, if it were so indeed that any 
counsel of Pompey’s, and not some superior 
power, made him take this other way. 

As soon, therefore, as it was resolved up¬ 
on, that he should fly into Egypt, setting 
sail from Cyprus in a galley of Seleueia, 
•together with Cornelia, while the rest of his 
company sailed along near him, some in 
ships of war, and others in merchant ves¬ 
sels, he passed over sea without danger. 
But on hearing that king Ptolemy was post¬ 
ed with his army at the city of Pelusium, 
making war against his sister, he steered 
his course that way, and sent a messenger 
before to acquaint the king with his arrival, 
and to crave his protection. Ptolemy him¬ 
self was quite young, and therefore Pothinus, 
who had the principal administration of all 
affairs, called a council of the chief men, 
those being the greatest whom he pleased to 
make so, and commanded them every man 
to deliver his opinion touching the reception 
of Pompey. It was, indeed, a miserable 
thing, that the fate of the great Pompey 
should be left to the determinations of Poth¬ 
inus the eunuch, Theodotus of Chios, the 
paid rhetoric master, and Achillas the Egyp¬ 
tian. For these, among the chamberlains 
and menial domestics, that made up the rest 
of the council, were the chief and leading 
men. Pompey, who thought it dishonorable 
for him to owe his safety to Caesar, riding at 
anchor at a distance from shore, was forced 
to wait the sentence of this tribunal. It 
seems they were so far different in their 
opinions that some were for sending,^the man 
.away, and others, again for inviting and 
.receiving him ; but Theodotus, to show his 
cleverness and the cogency of his rhetoric, 
undertook to demonstrate, that neither the 
one nor the other was safe in that juncture 
of affairs. For if they entertained him, 
they would be sure to make Csesar their 
enemy, and Pompey their master; or if they 
dismissed him, they might render themselves 
hereafter obnoxious to Pompey, for that 
inhospitable expulsion, and to Csesar, for the 


escape; so that the most expedient cour« 
' would be to send for him and take away hi 
life, for by that means they would ingratiat? 
themselves with the one, and have no reason 
to fear the other; adding, it Is related, with 
a smile, that “ a dead man cannot bite!’’ 0 
This advice being approved of, they com¬ 
mitted the execution of it to Achillas. ]| e ’ 
therefore, taking with him as his accompli! 
ces one Septimius, a man that had fdhnerly 
held a command under Pompey, and Saivim 
another centurion, with three or four attend, 
ants, made up towards Pompey's galley. I„ 
the mean time, all the chiefest of those who 
accompanied Pompey in this voyage, were 
come into his ship to learn the event of their 
embassy. But when they saw the manner of 
their reception, that in appearance it was 
neither princely nor honorable, nor indeed iu 
any way answerable to the hopes of Theo- 
phanes, or their expectation, (for there came 
but a few men in a fisherman’s boat to meet 
them,) they began to suspect the meanness of 
their entertainment, and gave warning to 
Pompey that he should row back his galley, 
whilst he was out of their reach, and make 
for the sea. By this time, the Egyptian 
boat drew near, and Septimius standing up 
first, saluted Pompey in the Latin tongue. Iiy 
the title of imperator. Then Achillas, sa¬ 
luting him in the Greek language, desired 
him to come aboard" his vessel, telling him, 
that the sea was very shallow towards tha 
shore, and that a galley of that burden could 
not avoid striking upon the sands. At the 
same (jme they saw several of the king's 
galleys getting their men on board, and all 
the shore covered with soldiers ; so that *‘? u 
if they changed their minds, it seemed im¬ 
possible for them to escape, and besides, 
their distrust would have given the assassins 
a pretence for their cruelty. Pompey, there¬ 
fore, taking his leave of Cornelia, who was 
already lamenting his death before it came, 
bade two centurions, with Philip, one of bis 
freedmen, and a slave called Scythes, go «n 
board the boat before him. And as some of 
the crew witli Achillas were reaching out 
their hands to help him, he turned about to¬ 
wards his wife and sou, and repeated those 
iambics of Sophocles, 

He that once enters at a tyrant’s door, 

Becomes a slave, though he were free before. 

These were the last words he -spoke to h>* 
friends, and so he went aboard. ' Observing 
presently that notwithstanding there was * 
considerable distance" betwixt his galley an - 
the shore, yet none of the company addressed 
any words of friendliness or welcome t#h' m 
all the way, he looked earnestly upon S’'!” 
timiua, and said, “I am not mistaken, sure¬ 
ly, in believing you to have been formed? 
my fellow-soldier.”. But he only nodded 
with his head, making no reply at all. DOf 
showing any other courtesy. Since, ther 6. 
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fore they continued silent, Pompey took a 
little book in hia hand, in which was written 
0 nt an address in Greek, which he intended 
to make to king Ptolemy, and began to read 
it When they drew near to the shore, Cor¬ 
nelia, together with the rest of hia friends in 
the galley, was very impatient to see the 
event, and began to take courage at las't, 
when she saw several of the royal escort com¬ 
ing to hneet him, apparently to give him a 
more honorable reception ; biiFin the mean 
time, as Pompey took Philip by the hand to 
rise up more easily, Septimius first stabbed 
him from behind with his sword ; and after 
him likewise Salvius and Achillas drew out 
their swords. He, therefore, taking up his 
gown with both hands, drew it over Ids 
face, and neither saying nor doing any thing 
unworthy of himself, only groaning a little, 
endured the wounds they gave him, and so 
ended his life, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, the very next day after the day of his 
birth. 

• Cornelia, with her company from the gal¬ 
ley, seeing him murdered, gave such a cry 
that it was heard to the shore, and weighing 
anchor with all speed, they hoisted sail, ami 
fled. A strong breeze from the shore assist¬ 
ed their flight into the open sea, so that tiie 
Egyptians, though desirous to overtake them, 
desisted from the pursuit. But they cut off 
Pompcy’s head, and tliVew the rest of his 
body overboard, leaving it naked upon the 
shore, to be viewed bv any that had the cu¬ 
riosity to see so sad a spectacle. Philip 
stayed by and watched till they had glutted 
their eyes in viewing it ; and then washing 
it with sea-water, having nothing else, he 
wrapped it up in a shirt of his own for a 
winding-sheet. Then seeking up and down 
about the sands, at last he found some rotten 
planks of a little fisher-boat, not much, but 
yet enough to make up a funeral pile for a 
nakjid ixwly, and that not quite entire. As 
1 hilip was busy in gathering and putting 
these old planks together, an old Homan citi¬ 
zen, who m his youth had served in the wars 


( fmder Pompey, came up to him and demand¬ 
ed, who he was that was preparing' the fu¬ 
neral of Pompey the Great. And Philip mak¬ 
ing answer, that he was his freedinan, “ Nay, 
then,” said he, “you shall not have this 
honor alone; let even me, too, I pray you, 
have my share in such a pious office tlmt I 
may not altogether repent me of this pil¬ 
grimage in a strange land, but in compensa¬ 
tion of many misfortunes, may obtain this 
happiness at last, even with mine own hands 
to touch the body of Pompey, and do tho 
last duties to the greatest general among the 
Homans.” And in this manner were the 
Obsequies of Pompey performed. The next 
day Lucius Lentufus, not knowing what had 
passed, came sailing from Cyprus along the 
shore of that coast, and seeing a funeral pile, 
and Philip standing by, exclaimed, before 
he was yet seen by any one, “ Who is this 
that lias found lii.s end here? ” adding, after 
a short pause, with a sigh, “ Possibly even 
thou, Pompeius Magnus!” and so going 
ashore, he was presently apprehended and 
slain. This was the end of Pompey. 

Not long after, Cirsar arrived in the coun-* 
try that was jHilluted with this foul act, and 
when one of the Egyptians was sent to pre¬ 
sent him with Pompey’s head, he turned 
away from him with abhorrence os from a 
murderer; anil on receiving his seal, On 
which was engraved a lion holding a sword _ 
in his paw, he burst into tears. Achillas 
and Pothiiius lie put to death; and king 
Ptolemy himself, being overthrown in battle 
upon the hanks of the Nile, fled away and 
was never heard of afterwards. Tlieouotus, 
the rhetorician, flying out >f Egypt, escaped 
the hands of Ciesar’s justice, but lived a 
vagabond in banishment, wandering up and 
down, despised and hated of all men, till at 
last Marcus Brutus, after he hail killed 
Ciesar, finding him in his province of Asia, 
put him to death, with every kind of igno¬ 
miny. The ashes of Pompey were carried 
to his wife Cornelia, who deposited them 
at his country house near Alba. 


COMPARISON OF POMPEY AND AGESILAUS. 


Tiu-g having drawn out the history of the 
lives of Agesilaus and Pompey, the next 
rung is to compare them ; and in order to 
“ hike a cursory view, and bring to- 
Keffier the points jm which they chiefly disa- 
ffre ejfr.w hich are these. In the first place, 
attained to all his greatness and 
JT. ? th® fairest and justest means, ow- 
advancement to his own efforts, and 
' Sequent and important aid which he 
trek*! 8 ** §7^*1 In delivering Italy from its 
*2?“!*;. Agesilaus appears* to have ob- 

"*• kingdom, not without offence both 


towards gods and towards men.towards these, 
by procuring judgment of bastardy against 
Leotychideg, whom his brother had declared 
his lawful son, and towards those, by putting* 
a false gloss upon the oracle, and eluding its 
sentence against his lameness. Secondly, 
Pompey never ceased to display his respeet 
for Sylla during his lifetime, and expressed 
it also after his death, by enforcing the hon¬ 
orable interment of his corpse, in despite ot 
Lepidus, and by giving his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to his son Faustus. But Agesilaqp, 
upon a slight pretence, cast off Lysander 
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with reproach and dishonor. Yet Sylla in his country’s good, for its sake laid aside 
fact had‘owed to Pompey’s services, as neat authority and honor as ever anv ” ** 
much as Poinpey ever received from him, nad before or since, except Alexaudt>r D tk 11 
whereas Lysander made Agesilaus kjng of Great. th8 

Sparta, and general of all Greece. Thirdly, But now to take another point of view 'f 
Pompey’s transgressions of right and justice we sum up Pompey’s military expeditio ** 
in his political life were occasioned chiefly and exploits of war, the number of his t W 
by his relations with other people, and most phies, and the greatness of the powers whi^ 
of his errors had some affinity, as well as he subdued, and the multitude of battles in 
himself, to Caesar and Scipio, his fathers-in- which he triumphed, I am persuaded even 
, law. But Agesilaus, to gratify the fond- Xenophon himself would not put the victo- 
ness of his son, saved the life of Sphodrias by ries of Agesilaus in balance with his, though 
a sort of violence, when he deserved death Xenophon has this privilege allowed him 
for the wrong he had done to the Athenians; as a sort of special reward for his other excel 
and when Phoebidas treacherously broke the lences, tiiat he may write and speak, in fa. 
peace with Thebes, zealously abetted him vor of his hero, whatever he pleases. Me- 
for the sake, it was clear, of the unjust act thinks, too, there is.a great deal of difference 
itself. In short, what mischief soever Pom- betwixt these men, in their clemency and 
pey might be said to have brought on Rome moderation towards their enemies, for 
through compliance with the wishes of his Agesilaus, while attempting to euslave 
friends or through inadvertency, Agesilaus Thebes and .exterminate Messene, the latter, 

. may be said to have brought on Sparta out his country’s ancient associate, and Thebes,' 
of obstinacy and malice, by kindling the the mother-city of his own royal housed 
Boeotian war. And if, moreover, we are to almost lost Sparta itself, and did really lose 
attribute any part of these disasters to some the government of Greece; whereas Pompey 
personal ill-fortune attaching to the men gave cities to those of the pirates who were 
themselves, in the case of Poinpey, certain- willing to change their manner of life; and 
ly, the Romans had no reason to anticipate when it was in his power to lead Tigranw, 
it. Whereas Agesilaus would not suffer the king of Armenia, in triumph, he chose rather 
Lacedaemonians to avoid what they foresaw to make him a confederate of the Homans, 
and were forewarned must attend the “ lame saying, that a single day was worth less than 
sovereignty.” For had Leotychides been all future time. But if the pre-eminence in 
chargeable ten thousand times as foreign that which relates to the office and virtuesof 
and spurious, yet the race of the Euryponti- a general, should be determined by the great- 
d® was still in being, and could easily have est and most important acts and counsels of 
furnished Sparta with a lawful king, that war, the Lacedaemonian would not a little 
was sound in his limbs, had not Lysander exceed the Roman. For Agesilaus never 
darkened and disguised the true sense of the deserted his city, though it was besiege? by 
oracle in favor of Agesilaus. an army of seventy thousand men, when 

Such a politic piece of sophistry as was there were very few soldiers within to defend 
devised by Agesilaus, in that great perplexi- it, and those had been defeated too, but a 
ty of the people as to the treatment to be little before, at the battle of Leuctra. But 
given to those who had played the coward at Poinpey, when Caesar with a body only of 
the battle of Leuctra, when after that unhap- fifty-three hundred men, had taken but one 
py defeat, he decreed, that the laws should town in Italy, departed in a panic out of 
sleep for that day, it would be hard to find Rome, either through cowardice, when there 
any parallel to; neither indeed have we the were so few, or at least through a false a 1 ® 
fellow of it in all Pompey’s story. But on mistaken belief that there were more; 
the contrary, Pompey for a friend thought it having conveyed away his wife and children, 
no. sin to break those very laws which he he left all the rest of the citizens defenceless, 
himshlf had made, as if to show at once the and fled; whereas he ought either to hare 
force of his friendship, and the greatness of conquered in fight for the defence of hn 
his power; whereas Agesilaus, under the country, or yielded upon terms to the con- 
necessity, as it seemed, of either rescinding queror, who was moreover his fellow-citizen, 
the laws, or not saving the citizens, f contrivea and allied to him; but now to the same man 
an expedient by the help of which the laws to whom he refused a prolongation of the 
» should not touch these citizens, and yet term of his government, and thought it ia '' 
should not, to avoid it, be overthrown, tolerable to grant another consulship, to hi® 
Then I must commend it as an incomparable he gave the power, by luting him take the 
act of civil virtue and obedience in Agesilaus, city, to tell Metellus, together with M 
that immediately upon the receipt of the rest, that they were his prisoners. 

SOytala, he left the wars in Asia, and returned That which is chiefly the office of a !? en r’ 
into his country, For he did not like Pom- al, to ferae the enemy into fighting when ■*, 
pey merely advance his country’s interest by finds himself the stronger, and to avo® 
acts that contributed at the same time to being driven into it himself when he is 
promote his own greatness, bnt looking to weaker, this excellence Agesilaus al 
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displayed, and by it kept himself invincible; Maximus, Marius, Lucullus, and even Ages! 
whereas in contending with Pompey, Caesar, laus himself, who endured no less tumult 
who was the weaker, successfuUy declined within the city of Sparta, when the Thebani 
the danger, and his own strength being in provoked him to come out and fight in de 
his land forces, drove him into putting the fence of the land, and sustained in Egyp 
conflict to issue with these, and thus made also numerous calumnies, slanders, and sus 
himself master of the treasure, stores, and picions on the part of the king, whom h< 
the sea too, which were all in his enemy’s counselled to abstain from a battle. Ami 
hands, and by the help of which the victory thus following always what he had deter, 
could Have been secured without fighting, mined in his own judgment upon mature 
And what is alleged as an apology in vindi- advice, by that means he not only preserved 
cation of Pompey, is to a general of his age the Egyptians, against their wills, not only 
and standing the greatest of disgraces. For, kept Sparta, in those desperate convulsions, 
granting that a young commander might by by bis sole act, safe from overthrow, but even 
clamor and outcry be deprived of his forti- was able to set up trophies likewiso in the 
tude and strength of mind, and weakly for- city over the Thebans, having given hit 
sake his better judgment, and the thing be countrymen an occasion of being victorious 
neither strange nor altogether unpardonable, afterwards by not at first lending them out, 
yet for Pompey the Great, whose camp the as they tried to force him to do, to theirown 
Romans called their country, and his tent destruction. The consequence was that in 
the senate, styling the consuls, proctors, and the end Agesilaus was commended by the 
all other magistrates who were conducting very men, when they found themselves saved, 
tire government at Rome, by no better title upon whom be, bad put this compulsion, 
than that of rebels and traitors, for him, whereas Pompey, whose error had been oo- 
whom they well knew never to have been casioned by others, found those his accusers 
under the command of any but himself, hav- whose advice had misled him. Some indeed 
ing served all his campaigns under himself profess that he was deceived by his father- 
as sole general, for him upon so small a pro- m-law Scipio, who, designing to conceal and 
vocation as the scoffs of Favonius and Domi- keep to himself the greatest part of that 
tins, aud lest he should bear the nick-name treasure which iie had brought out of Asia, 
of Agamemnon,' to be wrought upon, and pressed Pompey to battle, upon the pretence 
even forced to hazard thb whole empire and that there would be a want of looney. Yet 
liberty of Rome upon the cast of a die, was admitting lie was deceived, one in Ills place 
surely indeed intolerable. Who, if he had ought not to have been so, nor should have 
so much regarded a present infamy, should allowed so slight an artifice to cause the 
have guarded the city at first with his arms, hazard of such mighty interests. And thug 
and fought the battle in defence of Rome, we have taken a view of each, by comparing 
not*have left it as he did; nor while declar- together their conduct, and actions in war. 
ing his flight from Italy an artifice in the As to their voyages into Egypt, one steered 
manner of Themistocles, nevertheless he his course thither out of necessity in flight; 
ashamed in Thessaly of -ft prudent delay the other neither honorably, n6r of necessity, 
before engaging. Ileaven had not appoint- but as a mercenary soldier, having enlisted 
ed the Pharsalian fields to be the stage and himself into the service of a barbarous nation 
theatre upon which they should contend for for pay, that he might be able afterwards to 
the empire of ltome,, neither was he sum- wage war upon the Greeks. And secondly, 
moned thither by any herald upon challenge, what we charge upon the Egyptians in the 
with intimation that he must either under- name of I’onqicy, the Egyptians lay to the 
go the combat, or surrender the prize to charge of Agesilaus. Poinpey trusted them 
another. There were many other fields, and was betrayed and murdered by them; 
thousands of cities, and even the whole earth Agesilaus accepted their confidence and de¬ 
fied at his command, by the advantage of serted them, transferring his aid to the very 
his fleet, and his superiority at sea, if he enemies wiio were now attacking those whom 
would but have followed the examples of he had been brought over to assist. 


ALEXANDER. 

,. lT |Mng my purpose to write the lives of of their story, than to insist at large on every 
Alexander the king, and of Csesar, by whom particular circumstance of it. It must be 
™«Pey was destroyed, the multitude of their borne in mind that my design is not to wrifc 
wetions affords so large a field that I histories, but lives. And the most glorious 
to blame if I should not by way of exploits do not always furnish us with the 
forewarn my reader that I have chosen clearest discoveries of vi rtue or vice in men.; 
‘•toer to epitomize the most celebrated parts sometimes a matter of leas moment, an e* 
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pression or a jest, informs us better of their spectacle which the men could not look 
characters and inclinations, than the most without terror. K U P° B 

famous sieges, the greatest armaments, or the Philip, after this vision, sent Climro 
bloodiest battles whatsoever. Therefore as Megalopolis to consult the oracle of Amll 
portrait-painters are more exact in the lines Delphi, by which he was commanded to ° at 
and features of the face, in which the form sacrifice, and henceforth pay particT' 
character is seen, than in the other parts of honor, above all other gods, to Ammon•i 
the body, so I must be allowed to give my was told he should one day lose tint . 
more particular attention to 'the marks and with which he presumed to peep thr /'k 
indications of the souls of men, and while I the chink-of the door, when he saw the V ] 
endeavor by these to portray their lives, may under the form of a serpent, in the column ’ 
be free to leave more weighty matters and of his wife. Eratosthenes - says that OK-.f 
great battles to be treated of by others. pias, when she attended Alexander 
It is agreed on by all hands, that on *the way to.the army in his first expedition told 
father’s side, Alexander descended from him the secret of his birth, and bade-lii| n U 
Hercules by Caranus, and from Afacus by have himself with courage suitable to his 
Neoptolemus on the mother’s side. His divine extraction. Others again affirm tint 
father Philip, being in Samothrace, when he she wholly disclaimed any pretensions of the 
was quite young, fell in love there with Olym- kind, and was wont to say, “When 
pias, in company with whom he was initiated Alexander leave off.slandering me to dim,, ■>» 
in the religious ceremonies of the country, Alexander was born the sixth of llecatom. 

( and her father and mother being both dead, bscon, which month the Macedonians call 
soon after, with the consent of her brother Lous, the same day that the temple of Diana 
Arymbas, he married her. The night before at Ephesus was burnt; which Ilegesias of 
the consummation of their marriage, she Magnesia makes the occasion of a conceit, 
dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her frigid enpugh to have stopped the coullagra. 
botty, which kindled a great fire,-whose divid- tion. The temple, he says, took fire awl 
ed flames dispersed themselves all about, and was burnt while its mistress was absent, 
then were extinguished. . And Philip some assisting at the birth of Alexander. Ami all 
time after he was married, dreamt that he the Eastern soothsayers who happened to lie 
sealed up his wife’s body with a seal, whose then at Ephesus, looking upon the ruin of 
impression, as he fancied, was the figure of a this temple to be ’the forerunner of some 
lion. Some of the diviners interpreted this other calamity, ran about the town, beating 
as a warning to .Philip to look narrowly to their faces, and crying, that this day bad 
his wife; but Aristander of Telmessus, con- brought forth something that would prove 
sidering how unusual it was to seal up any fatal and destructive to all Asia, 
thing that was empty, assured him the mean- Just after Philip had taken Potidoe^ he 
ing of his dream was, that the queen was received these three messages at one time, 
with child of a boy, who would one day that Parmenio had overthrown the Illyrians 
prove as stout and courageous as a lion, in a great battle, that his race-horse had won 
Once, moreover, a serpent was found lying the course at the Olympic games, and that 
by Olympias as she slept, which more than his wife had given birth to Alexander; with 
any thing else, it is said, abated Philip's pas- which being naturally well pleased, as an ad* 
sion for her; and whether he feared her as an dition to his satisfaction, he was assured by 
enchantress, or thought she had commerce the diviners that a son, whose birth was ac- 
with some god, and so looked on himself as companied with three such successes, could 
excluded, he was ever after less fond of her not fail of being invincible, 
conversation. Others say, that the women The statues that gave the best represent* 
of this country having always been extreme- tion of Alexander’s person, were those of 
ly addicted to the enthusiastic Orphic rites, Lysippus, (by whom alone he would suffer 
and the wild worship of Bacchus, (upon which his image to be made,) those peculiarities 
account they were called Clodones, and Mi- which many of his successors afterwards 
maljones,) imitated in many things the prac- and his friends used to affect to imitate, the 
tices of the Edonian and Thracian women inclination of his head a little on one side 
about Mount Hsemus, from whom ,the word towards his left shoulder, and his meltipS 
threslceuein, seems to have been derived, as a eye, having been expressed by this artbt 
special term for superfluous and oveiMiurious with great exactness. But Apelles, whoi 
forms of adoration; and .that Olympias, drew him with thunderbolts in his hand, 
zealously affecting these fanatical and enthu- made his complexion browner and dark** 
siastic inspirations, to perform them with than it was naturally; for he was fair and« 
more barbaric dread, was wont in the dances a light color, passing into ruddiness in T 
proper to these ceremonies to have great tame face and upon his breast. Aristoxenus u> 
serpents about her, which sometimes creep- his Memoirs tells us that a most agree*™* 
ing out of the ivyroid the mystic fans* some- odor exhaled from his skin, and that 
times winding themselves about the sacred breath and body all over was so fragrant » 
spears, and the women's ohaplets, made a to perfume the clothes which he wore ne» • 
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him; the cause of which might probably be should receive from his father as a diminution 
the hot and adust temperament of his body, and' prevention of his own future achieve- 
For sweet smells, Theophrastns conceives, ments; and would have chosen rather to suc- 
are produced by the concoction of moist ceed to a kingdom involved in troubles and 
humors by heat, which is the reason that wars, which would have afforded him fre- 
tbose parts of the world which are driest and quent exercise of his courage, and a large 
most burnt up, afford spices of the best kind, field of honor, than to one already flourisn- 
and in the greatest quantity ; for the heat of ing and settled, where his inheritance would 
the sun jxhausts all the superfluous moisture be an inactive life, and the mere enjoyment 
whjch lies in the surface of bodies, ready to of wealth and luxury. 

generate putrefaction. And this hot consti- The care of his education, as it might be 
tution, it may be, rendered Alexander so ad- presumed, wa3 committed to a great many 
dieted to jinking, and so choleric. His attendants, preceptors, and teachers, over 
temperance, as to the pleasures of the body, the whole of whom Leonidas, a near kins- 
\ was apparent in him in his very childhood, man of Olympias, a man of an austere tom* 

| as he was with much difficulty incited to per, presided, who did not indeed himself 
i them, and always used them with great mod- decline the name of what in reality is a noble 
eration; though in other things he was ex- and honorable office, but in general his dig- 
tremely eager and vehement, and in his love nity, and his near relationship, obtained him 
of glory, and the pursuit of it, ho showed a from other people the title of Alexander’s 
solidity of high spirit and magnanimity far foster-father and governor. But he who took 
above his age. For he neither sought nor upon him tho actual place and Htyle of his 
valued it upon every occasion, as his father pedagogue, was Lysimaclius the Aearnanian, ’ 
Philip did, (who affected to show his elo- who though lie had nothing specially to re- 
, quence almost to a degree of pedantry, and commend hint, but his lucky fancy of calling 
took care to have the victories of his racing himself Phoenix, Alexander Achilles, and 
chariots at the Olympic games engraven on Philip Peleift, was therefore well enough 
, his coin,) but when he was asked by some esteemed, and lanked in the next degree 
about him, whether he would run a race in after Leonidas. 

the Olympic games, as he was very swift- Philoiiicus the Thessalian brought the 
footed, he answered, he would, if he might horse Bucephalus to Philip, offering to sell 
have kings to run with him. Indeed, he him for thirteen talents ; but when they 
seems in general to have looked With indif- went into the field to try him, they found 
ference, if not with dislike, upon the profess- him so very vicious and unmanageable, that 
o<l athletes. He often appointed prizes, for he reared up when they endeavored to mount 
which not only tragedians and musicians, him, and would not so much as endure the 
pipess and harpers, but rhapsodists also, voice of any of Philip’s attendants. Upon 
strove to outvie one another; and delighted which, as they were leading him away as 
in mi manner of hunting and cudgel-playing, wholly useless and untractable, Alexander, 
mt never gave any encouragement to con- who stood by, said," What an excellent horse 
“her °f boxing or of the pancratium, do they lose, for want of address and bohl- 
While he was yet Wiry young, he enter- ness to manage him 1” Philip at first took no 
ained the ambassadors from the king of notice of what lie said ; but when ho heard 
ersia, i n the absence of his father, and him repeat the same thing several times, 
r *Pfif much into conversation with them, and saw he was much vexed to see the horse’ 
m “°h upon them by his affability, sent away, “ Do you reproach,” said he to 

■ him, “ those who are older than yourself, as 
if you know more, and were better able to 
manage him than they? ” “ I could manage 

this horse,” replied he, “ better than others 
do.” “ And if you do not,” said Philip, “ what 
will you forfeit for your rashness ? ” “I will 
pay,” answered Alexander, “ the whole price 
of the horse.” At this tho whole company 
fell a laughing; and as soon as the wager 
was settled amongst them, he iinmediatelyr 
ran to the horse, and taking hold of the bri¬ 
dle, tarned him directly towards the sun, 
having, it seems, observed that ha was dis¬ 
turbed at and afraid of the motion of his 
own shadow; then letting him go forward a 
little, still keeping the reins in bis JiancP, 
and stroking him gently when he fonnd him 
begin to grow eager and flfery, he let fall Ms 
upper garment softly, and with one nimble 
leap securely mounted him, and when he 


J, ' 'lueauona he asked them, which were 
"r® °e; n 8 childish or trifling, (for he 
'* ref i ofthem the length of the ways, the 
roa< t into inner Asia, the char¬ 
ts 1 , r king, horw he carried himself 
, . ener nies, and what forces he was able 
withl? m to the field,) that they were struck 
. 1 ,:,:, miration of him, and looked upon the 
y,; - , RO ® u °h famed of Philip, to be no- 
■ and com P ar >son with the forwardness 
hi. t!?P >ose that appeared thus early in 
»nv Ism, <? eVer he heard Philip had taken 
victor!, i, , ’mportance, or won any signal 
he wouM , |?^k' 0 * re i oicin 8 at it altogether, 
Would ". ,8 °° m paniona that his father 

and them 1 ** 4 ® eyer T thing, and leave him 

pleasure an< * ffkwy than either upon 

or rio&es, ha esteemed all that he 
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was seated, by little and little drew in the bri¬ 
dle, and curbed him without either striking 
or spurring him. Presently, when he found 
him free from all rebelliousness, and only 
impatient for the course, he let him go at full 
speed, inciting him now with a commanding 
voice, and urging him also with his heel. 
Philip and his friends lofiked on at first in 
silence and anxiety for the result, till seeing 
him turn at the end of his career, and come 
back rejoicing and triumphing for what he 
had performed, they all burst out into accla¬ 
mations of applause ; and his father shed¬ 
ding tears, it is said, for joy, kissed him as he 
came down from his horse, and in his trans- 

E ort, said, “ O my son, look thee out a 
ingdom equal to and worthy of thyself, 
for Macedonia is too little for thee.” 

After this, considering him to be of a tem¬ 
per easy to be led to his duty by reason, but by 
no means to be compelled, he always en¬ 
deavored to persuade rather than to com¬ 
mand or force him to any thing; and now 
looking upon the instruction and tuition of 
his youth to be of greater difficulty and im¬ 
portance, than to be wholly trusted to the 
ordinary masters in music, and poetry, and 
the common school subjects, and to require, 
as Sophocles says, 

The bridle and the rudder too, 

he. sent for Aristotle, the most learned and 
most celebrated philosopher of his time, and 
rewarded him with a munificence propor¬ 
tionable to and becoming the care he took 
to instruct his son. For he repeopled his 
native city Stagira, which he had caused to 
be demolished a little before, and restored all 
the citizens who were in exile or slavery, to 
their habitations. As a place for the pursuit 
of their studies and exercise, he assigned 
the temple of the Nymphs, near Mieza, 
where, to this very day, they show you 
•Aristotle’s stone seats, and the shady walks 
which he was wont to frequent. It would 
appear that Alexander received from him 
not only his doctrines of Morals, and of 
Politics, but also something of those more 
abstruse and profound theories which these 
philosophers, by the very names they gave 
them, professed to reserve for oral communi¬ 
cation to the initiated, and did not allow 
many to become acquainted with. For when 
he was in Asia, and heard Aristotle had 
published some treatises of that*“kind, he 
wrote to him, using very plain language to 
him in behalf of philosophv, the following 
letter. “ Alexander to Aristotle greeting. 
You have not done well to publish your 
books of oral doctrine; for what is there now 
that ^e excel others in, if those things which 
we have been particularly instructed in be 
laid open to all? »For my part, I assure you, 
I had rather excel others m the knowledge 
of what is excellent, .than in the extent of 


my power and dominion. Farewell.” 


Am 


Aristotle, soothing this passion for pre^ 
nence, speaks, in his excuse for himself ^ 
these doctripes as in fact both published 
not published : as indeed, to say the truth 
his books on metaphysics are written in 
style which makes them useless for ordinal 
teaching, and instructive only, in the 
of memoranda, for those who have beei 
already conversant in that sort of learning 

Doubtless also it was to Aristotle, that he 
owed the inclination he had, not to the the. 
ory only, but likewise to the practice of the 
art of medicine. For when any of his friends 
were sick, he would often prescribe them 
their course of diet, and medicines proper to 
their disease, as we may find in his epistles. 
He was naturally a great lover of all kinds 
of learning and reading; and Onesicritus in¬ 
forms us, that he constantly laid Homer's 
Iliads, according to the copy correct;.! by 
Aristotle, called the casket copy, with bis 
dagger under his pillow, declaring that he 
esteemed it a perfect portable treasure of all 
military virtue and knowledge. When he 
was in the- upper Asia, being destitute of 
other books, he ordered Harpalus to semi him 
some; who furnished him with l’hilistus's 
History, a great many of the plays of Unrip- 1 
ides, Sophocles, and iEschylus,” and some 
dithyrambic odes, composed by Telestes and 
Philoxenus. For ilwhile he loved and cher¬ 
ished Aristotle no less, as he was wont to 
say himself, than if he had been his father, 
giving this reason for it, that as he had re¬ 
ceived life from the one, so the other had 
taught him to live well. But afterwards, 
upon some mistrust of him, yet not so great 
as to make him do him any hurt, hb fa¬ 
miliarity and friendly kindness to him abat¬ 
ed so much of its former force and affection¬ 
ateness, as to make it evident he was aliena¬ 
ted from him. However, his violent thirst 
after and passion for learning, which were 
once implanted, still grew up with him, and 
never decayed; as appears by his veneration 
of Anaxarchus, by the present of fifty tab” 1 * 
which he sent to Xenocrates, and his par¬ 
ticular care and esteem of Daudamis an 
Calanus. . 

While Philip went on his expedition 
against the Byzantines, he left Alexander 
then sixteen years old, his lieutenant in Ma¬ 
cedonia, committing the charge of his sent 
him ; who, not to sit idle, reduced the re 
lious Maedi, and having taken their cli 
town by storm, drove out the barbarous 
habitants, and planting a colony of sere 
nations in their room, called the plan® *. 
his own name, Alexandropolis. At the 
tie of Chseronea, which his father f°“S 
against the Grecians, he is said to have 
tiie firstunan that charged the •Thebans 
ored band. And even in my remeinbra 
there stood an old oak near the river 
isus> which people called Alexander s 
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(because hi* tent was pitched under it And 
[not far off are to be seen the graves of the 
i Macedonians who fell in that battle. This 
[early Bravery made Philip so fond of him, 
[that nothing pleased him more than to hear 
ibis subjects call himself their, general and 
[Alexander their king. 

But the disorders of his family, chiefly 
caused by his new marriages and attach¬ 
ments, (the troubles that began in the wo¬ 
men’s chambers spreading, so to say, to the 
! whole kingdom,) raised various complaints 
[and differences between them, which the 
violence of Olympias, a woman of a jealous 
and implacable temper, made wider, bv exas¬ 
perating Alexander against his lather. 
Among the rest, this accident contributed 
most to their falling out. At the wedding 
i of Cleopatra, Whom Philip fell in love with 
and married, she being much too young for 
!him, her uncle Attalus in his drink desired 
: the Macedonians would implore the gods to 

f ive them a lawful successor to the kingdom 
y bis niece. This so irritated Alexander, 
that throwing one of the cups at his head, 

“ You villain,” said he, “ what, am I then 
a bastard?" Then Philip taking Attalus’s 
part, rose up and would have run his son 
through; but by good fortune for them both, 
either his over-hasty rage, or the wine he 
had drunk, made his foot slip, so that he fell 
down on the floor. At* which Alexander 
reproachfully insulted over him: “ See 

there,” said he, “ the man, who makes prep¬ 
arations to pass out of Europe into Asia, 
overturned in passing from one seat to an- 
otlier.” After this debauch, he and his 
mother Olympias withdrew from Philip’s 
company, and when he had placed her in 
* r i U8 ’ he Jl . lnis ? lf retired into Illyria. 

About this time, Demaratus tho Corin- 
th.an, an old friend of the family, who had 

without off 1 * Say any thin « am °ng them 
H! Ti felCe ', COmin « visit Philip, after 
over ru. t, r COra F^foments and embraces were 
wern I hlh P asked him, whether the Grecians 
b^?„?l amit £ W1 *. h one another. “It ill 
^ Z y °^ . r ^ lied Demaratus, “to be so 
«dve^, abOUt ” rKece ’ , wh e» you have in- 
sions >r r , OW “ .k° U8e in so many dissen¬ 
sions and calamities.” He was so convinced 

dutelv r ab t- re P roach > ‘hat he imme- 

marai.ua^ 1 ^ *? r *? 18 800 home, and by De- 
^rn Pvevailod with him to 

lone- inr r ®°°nciliation lasted not 

tot ArillSX Pl *° do ni8, viceroy of Caria, 
SSwhEW?.,* 0 treat for •match b* 
W ^“ghter and Philip’s son 
a»i^’ hop,n « ^y this alliance to secure 

Msuu^ce upon 0 ^^ A i exander ’ s 

Wendi,’ «ho pretended to be his 

md caJM^teS° y ^.hoUnis head with tales 
narriam ufo 1 ** Phthp, by a splendid 
> 8 r ing^ n if?f5 >r t a nt alliance, were pre- 
‘Pon Aw t u y % settling the kingdom 
In alarm at this, he de- 
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spatohed Thessalus, the tragio actor, into 
Caria, to dispose Pixodorus to slight Arrhi- 
dseiis, both as illegitimate and a fool, and 
rather to accept of himself for his son-in-law. 
This proposition was much more agreeable 
to Pixodorus tlian the former. But Philip, 
tw soon as he was made acquainted with 
tins transaction, went to his son’s apartment, 
taking with him Philotas, the son of Par- 
menio, one of Alexander’s intimate friends 
and companions, and there reproved him 
severely, and reproached him bitterly, that 
be should be so degenerate, and unworthy of 
the power he was to leave him, as to desire 
the alliance of a mean Carian, who was at 
best but the slave of a barbarous prinoe. 
Nor did this satisfy his resentment, for he 
wrote to the Corinthians, to send Thessalus 
to him in chains, and banished Harpalus, 
Nearchus, Erigyius, and Ptolemy, his son’s 
friends and favorites, whom Alexander af¬ 
terwards recalled, and raised to great honor 
and preferment. 

Not long after this, Pausanias, having had 
an outrage done to him at the instance of 
Attalus and Cleopatra, when he found lie 
could get no*repurntion fur his disgrace ut 
Philip's hand$, watched his opportunity and 
murdered him. The guilt of which fact was 
laid for the most part upon Olympias, who 
was said to have encouraged and exasperated 
the enraged youth to revenge; and soma sort 
of suspicion attached even to Alexander him¬ 
self, who, it was said, when Pausanias came 
and complained to him of the injury he had 
received, repeated the verse outof Euripides’s 
Medea:— 

On husband, and on father, and on bride. 

However, he took care to find out and pun¬ 
ish the accomplices of the conspiracy severely, 
and was very angry witii Olympias for treat¬ 
ing Cleopatra inhumanly in bis absence. 

Alexander was but twenty years old when’ 
his father was murdered, and succeeded to a 
kingdom beset on all sides with great dan¬ 
gers, ami rancorous enemies. For not only 
the barbarous nations that bordered on Mace¬ 
donia, were in.patient of being governed by 
any but their own native princes; but Philip 
likewise, though he had been victorious over 
the Grecians, yet, as the time had not been 
sufficient for him to complete his conquest 
and accustom them to his sway, had simply 
left all things in a general disorder and con¬ 
fusion. It seemed to the Macedonians a very 
critical time; and some would have persuad¬ 
ed Alexander to give up all thought of retain¬ 
ing the Grecians in subjection by force of 
arms, and rather t iy apply himaelf to win 
hack by gentle means the allegiance of thd 
tribes who were designing revolt, and try the 
effect of indulgence in arresting the flixt mo* 
tions towards revolution. Bat ho rejected 
this counsel as weak and timorons, and 
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looked upon it to be more prudence to secure she came behind him, and pushed him into 
himself by resolution and magnanimity, than, the well, and then flung great stones inm**! 
by seeming to truckle to any, to encourage him, till 6he had killed him. After which 
all to trample on him. In pursuit of this when the soldiers led her away bound to 
opinion, he reduced the barbarians to tran- Alexander, her very mien and gait showed 

? uillity, and put an end to all fear of war her to be a woman of dignity, and of a mind 
rom them, by a rapid expedition into their no less elevated, not betraying the least sim 
country as far as the river Danube, where he of fear or astonishment. And when the kiL 
gave Syrmus, king of the Triballians, an en- asked her who she was, “ I am,” §aid she* 
tire overthrow. And hearing the Thebans “ the sister of Theagenes, who fought "the 
were in revolt, and the Athenians in corres- battle oft Chteronea with your father Philip, 
pondence with them, he immediately marched and fell there in command for the liberty of 
through the pass of Thermopylae, saying that Greece.” Alexander was so surprised, both 
to Demosthenes who had called him a child at what she had done, and what she said, 
while he was in Illyria and in the country of that he could not choose but give her and 
the Triballians, and a youth when he was in her children their freedom to go whither 
Thessaly, he would appear a man before the they pleased. 

walls of Athens. After this he received the Athenians into 

When he came to Thebes, to show how favor, although they had shown themselves 
willing he was to accept of their repentance so much concerned at the calamity of Thehej 
for what was past, he only demanded of them that out of sorrow they omitted the celebra- 
Phoenix and Prothytes, the authors of the tion of the Mysteries, and entertained those 
rebellion, and proclaimed a general pardon who escaped with all possible humanity, 
to those who would come over to him. But Whether it were, like the lion, that his pas- 
when the Thebans merely retorted by de- sion was now satisfied, or that after an oj- 
manding Philotas and Antipater to be deliv- ample of extreme cruelty, he had a mind to 
ered into their hands, and by a proclamation appear merciful, it happened well for the 
on their part, invited all who'would assert Athenians; for he not only forgave them all ( 
the liberty of Greece to come over to them, past offences, but bade them to look to their 
he presently applied himself to make them affairs with vigilance, remembering that if 
feel the last extremities of war. The The- he should miscarry, they were likely to Ik 
bans indeed defended themselves with a zeal the arbiters of Greece. Certain it is. too, 
and courage beyond their strength, being that in after-time he often repented of his so- 
much outnumbered by their enemies. But verity to the Thebans, and his remorse hvl 
when the Macedonian garrison sallied out such influence on his temper as to make him 
upon them from the citadel, they were so ever after less rigorous to all others, lie 
hemmed in on all sides, that the greater part imputed also the murder of Clitus, whinh he 
of them fell .in the battle; the city itself committed in his wine, and thei unwillingness 
being taken by storm, was sacked and razed, of the Macedonians to follow him against the 
Alexander’s hope being that so severe an ex- Indians, by which his enterprise and gW 
ample might terrify the rest of Greece into was left imperfect, to the wrath and vrn- 
obedience, and also in order to gratify the geance of Bacchus, the protector of Thrlios. 
hostility of his confederates, the Phocians and And it was observed that whatsoever any 

Piatseans. So that, except the priests, and Theban, who had the good fortune to survive 

some few who had heretofore been the friends this victory, asked of him, he was sure to 
and connections of the Macedonians, the grant without the least difficulty, 
family of the poet Pindar, and those who Soon after, the Grecians, being assembl'd 
were known to have opposed the public vote at the Isthmus, declared their resolution ot 
for the war, all the rest, to the number of joining with Alexander in the war again? 
thirty thousand, were publicly sold for slaves; the Persians, and proclaimed him their g™‘ 
and it is computed that upwards of six eral. While he stayed here, many P ull|l jj 
thousand were put to the sword. Among ministers and philosophers came from a ' 
the other calamities that befell the city, it parts to visit him, and congratulated him 0 
happened that some Thracian soldiers hav- his election, but contrary to his expectation; 
ing broken into the house of a matnjnof high Diogenes of Sinope, who then was living » 
character and repute, named Timoclea, their Corinth, thought so little of him, that ■ mb’ 
captain, after he had used violence with her, of coming to compliment him, he n '“ v, ' r . 
to satisfy his avarice as well as lust, asked much as stirred out of the suburb call™ f 
her, if she knew of any money concealed; to Cranium, where Alexander found him Ip f 
which she readily answered she did, and along in the sun. When he saw so m® 
bade him follow her into a garden, wherdshe company near him, he raised himself a _J 
Showed him a well, into which, she told him, and vouchsafed to lookupon Alexander; 
upon the taking of the city she hid thrown when he kindly asked him whether he "“P 
what she had of most value. The greedy ed any thing, “Yes,” said he, “I "°^j 
Thracian presently stooping down to view have you stand from betyeen me ana 
the place .where be thought the treasure lay, sun.” Alexander was so struck at this 
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gwer, and surprised at the greatness of the 
man, who had taken so little notice of him, 
that as he went away, he told his followers 
w ho were laughing at the moroseness of the 
philosopher, that if he were not Alexander, 
he would choose to be Diogenes. 

Then he went to Delphi, to consult Apollo 
concerning the success of the war he had 
undertaken, and happening to come on one 
of the fbrbidden days, when it was esteemed 
improper to give any answers from the ora¬ 
cle, he sent messengers to desire the priest¬ 
ess to do her office ; and when she refused, 
on the plea of a law to the contrary, he went 
up himself, and began to draw her by force 
into the temple, until tired and overcome 
with his importunity, “ My son,” said she, 
“thou art invincible.” Alexander taking 
hold of what she spoke, declared he had re¬ 
ceived such an answer as he wished for, and 
that it was needless to consult the god any 
further. Among other prodigies that attend¬ 
ed the departure of his army, the image of 
Orpheus at Libethra, made of Cypress-wood, 
was seen to sweat in great abundance, to the 
discouragement of many. But Aristnndcr 
told him, that far from presaging any ill 
to him, it signified he should perform acts 
1 so important and glorious as would make 
the poets and musicians of future ages labor 
and sweat to describe and celebrate them. 

His army, by their computation who make 
the smallest amount, consisted of thirty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse; and 
those who make the most of ft, speak but of 
forty-three thousand foot, and three thousand 
Imrse. Aristobulus says, he had not a fund 
of above seventy talents for their pay, nor 
had he more than thirty days’ provision, if 
we may believe Duris; Onesieritus tells us, 
ne was two hundred talents in debt. How¬ 
e'er narrow and disproportionable the be- 
gummgs °f so vast an undertaking might 
'1 to ,!*<yet he would not embark his 
informed himself partie- 
tbmV t 11 means his friends had to enable 
follow lam, and supplied what they 
good farms to some, a vil- 
rirhorK 1 *’ Rnd the reVPnue °f some hamlet 
he hll anot her. So that at last 

the mvH° rtl ° ned , ou t or engaged almost all 
an oeraJ pr ?P er ty; which giving Perdiccas 
himself u 11 him what he would leave 

<W> ’ S? , r . p p |ie , d ’ hi8 h.pes. “ Your sol- 
ParSer.{ ep ]L ed Perd 'eeas, “will be your 
the estat " u 10 *?’ \ and refused to accept of 
othem^uKH “signed him. Some 
those spi,— h^s friends did the like, but to 
•■stance ofW' f?, ce ' ved . or desired as- 
far aa hi- kberally granted it, as 

reach the pa *i rirnon y in Macedonia would 
’these donath^s w ^‘°^ wa * spent in 

^Sorous resolutions, and his 
P°#t, and ’•»-r ,pC 2 ed ’ he»passed the Helles- 

b Wd ah Troy»Bacriflced to Mfnerva, and 
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t honored the memory of the heroes who were 
buried there, with Bolemn libations ; espec¬ 
ially Achilles, whose gravestone he anointed, 
and with his friends, as the ancient custom 
IS, ran naked about his sepulchre, and 
crowned it with garlands, declaring how hap¬ 
py he esteemed him, in having while he 
lived so faithful a friend, and when he was 
dead, so famous a poet to proclaim his ac¬ 
tions. While he was viewing the rest of the 
antiquities and curiosities of the place, be¬ 
ing told he might see Paris’s harp, if he 
pleased, he said, he thought it not worth 
looking on, but he should be glad to see that 
of Achilles, to which he used to sing the 
glories and great actions of brave men. 

In the mean time Darius’s captains hav¬ 
ing collected large forces, were encamped on 
the further bank of the river Oraniciis, and 
it was necessary to fight, as it were, in the 
gate of Asia for an entrance into it. The 
depth of the river, with the unevenness and 
difficult ascent of the opposite bank, which 
was to be gained by main force, was ap¬ 
prehended by most, ami some pronounced it 
an improper time to engage, because it was 
unusual . foi* tlie kings of Macedonia to 
march with their forces in the month called 
Daisies. But Alexander broke through these 
scruples, telling them they should call it a 
second Artemisius. And when Parmenio 
advised him not to attempt any thing that 
day, because it was late, lie told him that he 
should disgrace the Hellespont, should he 
fear the Granicus. And so without more 
saying, he immediately took the river with 
thirteen troops of horse, ami advanced 
against whole showers of darts thrown from 
the steep opposite side, which was covered 
with armed multitudes of the enemy’s horse 
and foot, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of the ground and the rapidity of the stream; 
so that the action seemed to have more of 
frenzy and desperation in it, than of prudent 
conduct. However, he persisted obstinately 
to gain the passage, and at last with much 
ado making his way up the banks, which 
were extremely muddy and slippery, he had 
instantly to join in a mere confused hand-to- " 
hand combat with the enemy, before he 
could draw up his men, who were still pass¬ 
ing over, into any order. For the enemy 
pressed upon him with loud and warlike 
outcries; and charging horse against horse, 
with their lances, after they had broken and 
spent these, they fell to it with their swords. 
And Alexander, being easily known by hia 
buckler, and a large plume of white feather* 
on each side of his helmet, was attacked on* 
all shifts, yet escaped wounding, though hia 
cuirass was pierced by a javelin in one oi 
the joinings. And Rhoesaces and 8pith* 
ridates, two Persian commanders, falling 
upon him at once, he avoided one of them,' 
and struck at Rhoesaces, who had a good 
cuirass on, with such force, that hia spear 
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breaking in his hand, he was glad to betake 
himself to his dagger. While they were 
thus engaged, Spithridates came up on one 
side of him, and raising himself upon his 
horse, gave him such a blow with his battle- 
axe on the helmet, that he cut off the crest 
of it, with one of his plumes, and the hel¬ 
met was only just so far strong enough to 
save him, that the edge of the weapon 
touched the hair of his head. But as he was 
about to repeat his stroke, Clitus, called the 
black Clitus, prevented him, by running 
him through the body with his spear. At 
the same time Alexander despatched Rhoe- 
saces with his sword. While the horse were 
thus dangerously engaged, the Macedonian 
phalanx passed the ’ river, and the foot on 
each side advanced to fight. But the enemy 
hardly sustaining the first onset, soon gave 

g 'ound and fled, all but the mercenary 
reeks, who, making a stand upon a rising 
ground, desired quarter, which Alexander, 
guided rather by passion thah judgment, 
refused to grant, and charging them himself 
first, had his horse (not Bucephalus, but 
another) killed under him. And this ob¬ 
stinacy of his to cut off these •experienced 
desperate men, cost him the lives of more of 
his own soldiers than all the battle before, 
besides those who were wounded. The 
Persians lost in this battle twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. 
On Alexander’s side, Aristobulus says there 
were not wanting above four and thirty, of 
whom nine were foot-soldiers ; and in mem¬ 
ory of them he caused so many statues of 
brass,,of Lysippus’s making, to'"be erected. 
And that the Grecians might participate in 
the honor of his victory, he sent a portion of 
the spoils home to them, particularly to the 
Athenians three hundred bucklers, and upon 
all the rest he ordered this inscription to be 
set; “ Alexander the son of Philip, and the 
Grecians, except the Lacedaemonians, won 
these from the barbarians who inhabit 
Asia.” All the plate and purple garments, 
and other things of the same kind that he 
took from the Persians, except a very small 
quantity which he reserved for himself, he 
sent as a present to his mother. 

This battle presently made a great change 
of affairs to Alexander’s advantage. For 
Sardis itself, the chief seat of the barbari¬ 
an’s power in the maritime provinces, and 
many other considerable places were sur¬ 
rendered to him; only Halicarnafsus and 
Miletus stood out, which he took by force, 
together with the territory about them. 
After which he was a little unsettled in his 
opinion how to proceed. Sometimes he 
thought it best to find out Darius as soon as 
he could, and put all to the hazard of a 
battle ; another while he looked upon it as a 
more prudent course to make an entire re¬ 
duction of the sea-cqast, and not to seek the 
enemy till he had first exercised his power 


here and made himself secure of the 
sources of these provinces. While **■ 
thus deliberating what to do, it hapJS 
that a spring of water near the city r!| v, 
thus in Lycia, of its own accord swelled nv 
its banks, and threw up a copper plate upon 
the margin, in which was engraven in Vn 
cient characters, that the time would CO m 
when the Persian empire should be destrovwi 
by the Grecians. Encouraged by this ’a- 
cident, he proceeded to reduce the nfaritim- 
parts of Cilicia and Phoenicia, and p :l * se j 
his army along the sea-coasts of Pamphvlia 
with such expedition that many historian, 
have described and extolled it with that 
height of admiration, as if it were no less 
than a miracle, and an extraordinary effect 
of divine favor, that the waves which usually 
come rolling in violently from the main, anil 
hardly ever leave so much as a narrow beach 
under the steep, broken cliffs at any time 
uncovered, should on a sudden retire to 
afford him passage. Menander, in one of 
his comedies, alludes to this marvel when ha 
says, 


Was Alexander ever favored more? 

Each man I wish for meets me at my door, 

• And should I ask for passage through the sea, 

The sea f doubt not would retire for me. 

But Alexander himself in his epistles 
mentions nothing unusual in this at all. but 
says he went from Phaselis, and passed 
through what they call the Ladders. At 
l’haselis he stayed some time, and finding 
the statue of Theodectes, who was a native 
of this town and was now dead, erected in 
the market-place, after he had supped, Hav¬ 
ing drunk pretty plentifully, he went and 
danced about it, and crowned it with gar¬ 
lands, honoring not ungracefully in Ids 
sport, the memory of a philosopher whose 
conversation he had formerly enjoyed, when 
he was Aristotle’s scholar. 

Then he subdued the Pisidians who made 
head against him, and conquered tin; Phry¬ 
gians, at whose chief citv Gordium, which 
is said to be the seat of the ancient Midas, 
he saw the famous chariot fastened with 
cords made of the rind of the cornel-tree, 
which whosoever should untie, the inhabi¬ 
tants had a tradition, that for him was re¬ 
served the empire of the world. Most au¬ 
thors tell the story that Alexander, finding 
himself unable to untie the knot, the ends 
of which were secretly twisted round ami 
folded up within it, cut it asunder with his 
sword. But Aristobulus tells us it was easy 
for him to undo it, by only.pulling the p> B 
out of the pole, td which the yoke was tied, 
and afterwards drawing off the yoke itse® 
from below. From hence he advanced into 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, both which 
countries he soon reduced to obedience, *»“ 
then hearing of thq* death of Memnon. 
best commander Darius bad upon' the *-**' 
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-outs, who, If he had lived, might, it was 
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arms. h8 was —- . - . . 

the war into the upper provinces of Asia 
Darius was by this time upon his march 
from Susa, very confident, not only in the 
number of his men, which amounted to six 
hundred thousand, hut likewise in a dream, 
which the Persian soothsayers interpreted 
rather in flattery to him, than according to 
the natural probability. He dreamed that 
he saw the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, 
and Alexander waiting on him, clad in the 
same dress which he himself had been used 
to wear when he was courier to the lateking; 
after w hich, going into the temple of Belus, 
he vanished out of his sight. The dream 
wduld appear to have supernatural ly signified 
to him the illustrious actions the Macedo¬ 
nians were to perform, and that as lie from 
a courier’s place had risen to the throne, so 
Alexander should come to be master of Asia, 
and not long surviving his conquests, con¬ 
clude. his life with glory. Darius’s confi¬ 
dence increased the more, because Alexander 
spent so much time in Cilicia, which lie im¬ 
puted to his cowardice. But it was sickness 
that detained him there, which some say he 
contracted from his fatigues, others from 
bathing in the river Cydnus, whose waters 
were exceedingly cold. Ilbwever it happened, 
none of his physicians would venture to give 
him any remedies, they thought his case so 
desperate, and were so afraid of the suspi¬ 
cions and ill-will of the Macedonians if they 
should foil >n the cure; till Philip, the Acar- 
lianian, seeing how critical his case was, 
but relying on his own well-known friendship 
for him, resolved to try the last efforts of his 
art, and rather hazard his own credit and 
life, than suffer him to perish for want of 
physic, which he confidently administered to 
I him, encouraging him to take it boldly, if 
lie desired a speedy recovery, in order to 
prosecute the war. At this very time, Par- 
menio wrote to Alexander from the camp, 
bidding him have a care of Philip, as one 
who was bribed by Darius to kill him, with 
great sums of money, and a promise of his 
daughter in marriage.- When he had pe¬ 
rused the letter, he put it under his pillow, 
without showing it so much as to any of liis 
most intimate friends, and when Philip came 
1 ? "j!" the potion, he took it with great 
r. rfulnese al, d assurance, giving him mean- 
', me letter to read. This was a speeta- 
J^rih being present at. to see Alex- 
the draught, and Philip read the 
ter at the same time, and then turn and 
n P° n one another, but with different 
f„i ' n ‘ ent *i for Alexander’s looks were cheer- 
^and open, to show his kindness to and 
hia physician, while the other 
u * surprise and alarm at the accuaa- 
“ppealinir to the gods to witness his 
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innocence, sometimes lifting up his lianda to 
heaven, and then throwing himself down by 
the bedside, and beseeching Alexander to 
lay aside all fear, and follow his directions 
without apprehension. For the medicine at 
first worked so strongly as to drive, so to say, 
the vital forces into the interior; ho lost his 
speech, and falling into a swoon, had scarce 
any sense or pulse left. However, in no long 
time, by Philip’s means, his health and 
strength returned, and he showed himself in 
public to the Macedonians, who were in con¬ 
tinual fear and dejection until they saw him 
abroad again. 

There was at this time in Darius’s army a 
Macedonian refugee,named Aniyntas,one who 
was pretty well acquainted with Alexander’s 
character. This man, when he saw Darius 
intended to fall upon t he enemy in the passes 
and defiles, advised him earnestly to keep 
where lie was, in the open and extensive 
plains, it being the advantage of a numerous 
army to have field-room enough when it 
engages with a lesser force. Darius, instead 
of taking his counsel, told him he was afraid 
the enemy would endeavor to run away, and 
so Alexander would escape out of his hands. 
“Thatfear,” replied Amyntas, “is needless, 
for assure yourself that far from avoiding 
you, he will make all the speed he can to 
meet you, and is now most likely on his 
march towards you.” But Amyntas’s coun¬ 
sel was to no purpose, for Darius immediately 
decamping, marched into Cilicia, at the 
same time that Alexander advanced into 
Syria to meet him; and missing one another 
in the night, they both turned back again. 
Alexander, greatly pleased vith tile event, 
made all the haste he could to fight in the 
defiles, and Darius to recover his former 
ground, and draw his army out of so disad¬ 
vantageous a place. For now he began to 
perceive his error in engaging himself too 
far in a country in which the sea, the moun¬ 
tains, and the river J’imirus running through 
the midst of it, would necessitate him to 
divide his forces, render liis horse almost 
unserviceable, and only cover and support 
the weakness of the enemy. Fortune was 
not kinder to Alexander in the choice of the 
ground, than he was careful to improve it to 
liis advantage. For being much inferior in 
numbers, so far from allowing himself to be 
outflanked,die stretched his rigid wing much 
further ou$ than the left wing of his enemies, 
and fighting there himself in the very fore¬ 
most ranks, put the barbarians to flight. In 
this battle he was wounded in the thigh. 
Chares says by Darius, with whom he fought 
hand to hand. But in the account which be 
gave Antipater of the battle, though indewj 
he owns he was wounded in the thigh with a 
sword, though not dangerously, yet he take* 
no fiotice who it was that wounded him. 

Nothing was wanting to complete this 
victory, in which he overthrew above an 
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hundred and ten thousand of his enemies, I the tallest and ! handsomest man of hi. ,- 
but the taking the person of Danas, who and the daughters were not im w Z, 
escaped very narrowly by Sight. However, / the ir parents. But Alexander, e Steei Z‘ 
having- taken his chariot and his bow, he more kmglf to govern himself than to 1 

returned from pursuing him, and found his I quer his enemies, sought no intimacy wjti 

own men busy in pillaging the barbarians’1 anjr one of them, nor indeed with anyoth ' 

camp, which (though to disburden them-1 woman before marriage, except Barsiae' 
selves, they had left most of their baggage Memnon’s widow, who was taken prisoner at 
at Damascus) was exceedingly rich. But Damascus. She had been instructed in the 
Darius’s tent, which was full of splendid Grecian learning, was of a gentle \<-rnj>er 
furniture, and quantities of gold and silver, and by her father Artabazus, royally 
they reserved for Alexander himself, who seended, which good qualities, added to the 
after he had put off his arms, went to bathe solicitations and encouragement of Pannenio 
himself, saying, “ Let us now cleanse our- as Aristobulus tells us, made him the more 
selves from the toils of war in the bath of willing to attach himself to so agreeable and 
Darius.” “ Not so,”' replied one of his fol- illustrious a woman. Of the rest of the 
lowers, ‘‘but in Alexander’s rather; for the female captives, though remarkably hand- 
property of the conquered is, and should be some and well proportioned, he took no fur- 
called the conqueror’s.” Here, when he be- ther notice than to say jestingly, that Persian 
held the bathing vessels, the water-pots, the women were terrible eye-sores. And lie him- 
pans, and the ointment boxes, all of gold, self, retaliating, as it were, by the display of 
curiously wrought, and smelt the fragrant the beauty of his own temperance and self¬ 
odors with which the whole place was ex- control, bade them be removed, as he would 
quisitely perfumed, and from thence passed have done so many lifeless images. AVIu-u 
into a pavilion of great size and height, Philoxenus, his lieutenant on the sp.-wm-l, 
where the couches and tables and prepara- wrote to him to know if he would buy two 
tions for an entertainment wf-re perfectly young boys, of great beauty, whom one Tin", 
magnificent, he turned to those about him odorous, a Tarentine, had to sell, lie wos.-o 
and said, “This, it seems, is royalty.” offended, that he often expostulated with 

But as he was going to supper, word was his friends, what baseness Philoxenus had 
brought him that Darius’s mother and wife ever observed in him that he should presume 
and two unmarried daughters, being taken to make him such A reproachful offer. Ami 
among the rest of the prisoners, upon the he immediately wrote him a very sharp let- 
sight of his chariot and bow were all in ter, telling him Theodorus and bis meivliau- 
mourning and sorrow, imagining him to be dise might go with his good-will to destruc- 
dead. After a little pause, more livelily tion. Nor was he less severe, to Hacmm. 
affected with their affliction than with bis who sent him word he would buy a (.'prim 
own success, he sent Leonnatus to them, to tliian youth named Crobvlus, as a present t " 1 
let them know Darius was not dead, and that him. And hearing that Damon and ' : 
they need not fear any harm from Alexander, theus, two of Parmenio’s Macedonian 
who made war upon him only for dominion; diers, had abused the wives of some strangers 
they should themselves be provided with who were in his pay, he wrote to l’anneme, 

--- * 1. 1,...1 1. ,,,.,,.1 t i -:— l„ if found them 
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especially being made good by actions no less kind. In tlie same letter he added, that 
humane and generous. For he gave them had not so much as seen or desired to -*■ 
leave to bury whom they pleased of the Per- the wife of Darius, no, nor suffered aid 
sians, and to make use for this purpose of body to speak of her beauty before him- 
what garments and furniture they thought was wont to say, that sleep and the ac 1 
fit out of the booty. He diminshed nothing generation chiefly made him sensible ^ 
of their equipage, or of the attentions and he was mortal; as much as to say, that "> 
respect formerly paid them, and allowed iness and pleasure proceed lioth fro ' 11 
larger pensions for their maintenance than same frailty and imbecility of human na a 
they had before. But the noblest and most In his diet, also, he was most temp*^ 
royal part of their usage was, that'he treated as appears, omitting many other c ,rt ^ 
these illustrious prisoners according to their stances, by what he said to Ada, »'W 
virtue and character, not suffering them to adopted, with the title of mother, and a ^ 
hear, or receive, or so much as to apprehend wards created queen of Caria. r° r _ 
any thing that was unbecoming. So that she out of kindness sent him ever' ^ 
they seemed rather lodged in some temple, or many’curious dishes, and gwhetmeauu^ 
some holy virgin chambers, where they en- would have furnished him with some ^ 
joyed their privacy sacred and uninterrupted, and pastry-men, who were thought to ^ 
than in the camp of an enemy. Nevenhe- great ,skill, he told her he wanted n ^ 
less Darius’s wife was accounted the most them, his preceptor, Leonidas, ha' i ( , 
beautiful princess then living, as her husband ready' given him the best, which 1 
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'night march to prepare for breakfast, and a After the battle of Issus, he sent'to Da- 
nipder&te breakfast to create an appetite for mascus to seise upon the money and bag- 
supper. Leonidas also, he added, used to gage, the wives and children of the Persians, 
open and search the furniture of his cham- of which spoil the Thessalian horsemen had 
her, and his wardrobe, to see if his mother) the greatest share; for he had taken fiarticu- 

had left him anything that was delicate or lur notice of their gallantry in the fight, and 
superfluous. lie was much less addicted to sent them thither on purpose to make their 
wine than was generally believed; that reward suitable to tiieir courage. Not but 
which gave people occasion to think so of that the rest of the army had so cotisidor- 
|,iin whs, that when he had nothing else to able a part of the booty as was sufficient to 
do, he loved to sit long and talk, rather enrich them all. This first gave the Maoe- 
than drink, and over every cup hold a long donians such a taste of the Persian wealth 
conversation. For when his affairs called and women and barbaric splendor of living, 
uiou him, he would not be detained, as that they were ready to pursue and follow 
other generals often were, either by wine, or upon it with all the eagerness of hounds 
sleep* nuptial solemnities, spectacles, or any ii|«)ti a scent. Hut Alexander, before he 
other diversion whatsoever; a convincing proceeded any further, thought it necessary 
argument of which is, that in the short time to assure himself of the sea-coast. Those 
he lived, he accomplished so many and so who governed in Cyprus, nut that island 
great actions. When he was free from em- into bis possession, and l’luenicia, Tyre 
ployment, after he was up, and had sacrificed only excepted, was surrendered to him. Ihir* 
to the gods, he used to sit down to break- ing the siege of this city, which with mounds 
fast, and then spend the rest of the day in of earth’cast up, and battering engines, and 
hunting, or writing memoirs, giving decis- two hundred galleys by sea, was carried on 
ions on some military questions, or reading, for seven months together, he dreamt that 
111 inarches that required no great haste, he he. saw Hercules upon the walls, reaeliing 
would practise shooting as he went along, or out his lianfls, and calling to him. And 
to mount a chariot, and alight from it in many of the, Tyrians in their sleep, fancied 
full speed. Sometimes, for sport’s sake, as that Apollo told them lie was displeased 
his journals tell us, he would hunt foxes with their actions, and was about to leave 

and go fowling. When he came in for tile them and go over to Alexander. (!|ion 

evening, after he had bUthed and was an- which, as if the god had been a deserting 
ointed, he would call for his bakers and soldier, they seized him, so to say, in the 
chief cooks, to knr wn if they had his dinner act, tied down the statue with roivos, and 
ready. He never eared to dine till it was nailed it to the pedestal, reproaching him, 
pretty late and beginning to be dark, and that lie was a favorer of Alexander, An- 
"as jjonderfully circumspect at meals that other time, Alexander dreamed he saw a 
everyone who sat with him should be served Satyr mocking him at, a di,lance, and when 
alike and with proper attention ; and his In; endeavored to catch him, he still cscii|mm 1 
love of talking, as was said before, made from him, till at last, with much persever- 

hnn delight to sit long at his wine. And ance, and running about after him, he got 

then, though otherwise no prince’s conversa- him into his power. The soothsayers mak- 
was ever so agreeable, he would fall ing two words id' Satyru*, assured him, that 
Unto a tein]ier of ostentation and soldierly lyre should he his own. The inhabitants 
"suiting, which gave his flatterers a great at this time show a spring of water, near 
a' vantage to ride him, and made his better which they say Alexander slept, when he 
.fiends Vt * r - V uneasy. For though they fancied the Satyr appeared to him. 

"night it too base to strive who should While the body of the army lay before 
a ter linn most, yet they found it hazard- Tyre, he made an excursion against the 
a | 1 'l to '1° it; so that between the shame Arabians who inhabit the Mount Antili- 
Ik" i , they were in a great strait banns, in which he hazarded his life ex- 

’ to behave themselves. After such an tremely to bring off his master Lysiinacliiis, 

^'• Itamment, he was wont to bathe, and who would needs go along with him. declar- 
wou ld sleep till noon, and ing he was neither older nor inferior in 
>-m'r 1,ne8 . a 'Jday long. He was so very courage to Phoenix, Achilles's guardian. 

>sh of ™ eatin g> that when any rare For when, quitting their horses, they began 
r ji , r ,, rui ^ 8 were sent him, he would dis- to march up the hills on foot, the rest of the 
eserv “‘''n. among his friends, and often soldiers outwent them a great deal, so that 
•owever not “ ln ff for himself. His table, night drawing on, and the enemy near, 
"•use f . al ways magnificent, the ex- Alexander was fain to staj Isdiiml so long, 
ortunc Vi, .11 increasing with his good to encourage and help up the lagging and. 
rachi 1111 a, “ounted to ten thousand tired old man, that before he was aware, he 
»,! jjT*® J wfcich sum he limited it, was left behind, a great way from his sol¬ 
'd j|, ‘l* 18 ke would suffer none to lay diers, with a slender attendance, and forced 

rjj ontertainment where he himself to pass an extremely cold night in the dark, 

ff ue# k- and in a very inconvenient place; till seeing 
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t great many scattered Ares of the enemy at 
lome distance, and trusting to his agility of 
xxly, and as he was always wont by under¬ 
going toils and labors himself to cheer and 
support the Macedonians in any distress, he 
ran straight to one of the nearest fires, and 
with his dagger despatching two of the bar¬ 
barians that sat by it, snatched up a lighted 
brand" and returned with it to his own men. 
They immediately made a great fire, which 
BO alarmed the enemy that most of them' 
fled, and those that assaulted them were 
soon routed, and thus they rested securely 
the remainder of the night. Thus Chares 
writes. 

But to return to the Biege, it had this 
issue. Alexander, that he might refresh 
his army, harassed with many former en¬ 
counters, had led only a small party towards 
the walls, rather to keep the enemy busy, 
than with any prospect of much advantage. 
It happened at this time that Arjstander, 
the soothsayer, after he had sacrificed, upon 
view of the entrails, affirmed confidently to 
those who stood by, that the city should be 
oertainly taken that very mouth, upon which 
there was a laugh and some mockery among 
the soldiers, as this was the last day of it. 
The king seeing him in perplexity, and al¬ 
ways anxious to support the credit of the 
predictions, gave order that they should not 
countit as the thirtieth, but as the twenty- 
third of the month, and ordering the trum¬ 
pets to sound, attacked the walls more seri¬ 
ously than he at first intended. The sharp¬ 
ness of the assault so inflamed the rest of 
his forces who were left in the camp, that 
they could not hold from advancing to sec¬ 
ond it, which they performed with so much 
vigor, that the Tyrians retired, and the 
town was carried that very day. The next 
place he sat down before was Gaza, one of 
the largest cities of Syria, where this acci¬ 
dent befell him. A large bird flying over 
him, let a clod of earth fall upon his shoul¬ 
der, and then settling upon one of the bat¬ 
tering engines, was suddenly entangled and 
caught in the nets composed of sinews, 
which protected the ropes with which the 
machine was managed. This fell out ex¬ 
actly according to Aristander’s prediction, 
which was, that Alexander should be wound¬ 
ed, and the city reduced. 

From hence he sent great part of the spoils 
to Olympias, Cleopatra, and the .vest of his 
friends, not omitting his preceptor Leonidas, 
on whom-he bestowed five hundred talents 
weight of frankincense, and an hundred of 
myrrh, in remembrance of the hopes he had 
once expressed pf him when he was but a 
.child. For Leonidas, it seems, standing by 
him one day while he was sacrificing, and 
seeing him take both his hands full of in¬ 
cense to throw into the fire, told him it be¬ 
came him to be more sparing in his offerings, 
and not be s0 profuse till he was master of 


' the countries which those sweet g Utns 
spices came from. So Alexander now 
to him, saying, “ We have sent you abitnj! 
ance of myrrh and frankincense, that f 0 
the future you may not be stingy to the ,r 0 l j, ■! 
Among the treasures and other booty t| lat 
was taken from Darius, there was a V Hr v 
precious casket,-which being brought to Al-j. 
ander for a great rarity, he asked thuje alm u! 
him what they thought fittest to be laid m, 
in it ; and when they had delivered th.-ir 
various opinions, he told them he should k«i> 
Homer’s Iliad in it. ’ This is attested l,y 
many credible authors, and if what these .if 
Alexandria tell us, relying upon the author- 
ity of Heraclides, be true, Iiomer was neither 
an idle, nor an unprofitable companion to 
him in his expedition. For when he »a, 
master of Egypt, designing to settle a ei>lot,v 
of Grecians there, he resolved to build a 
large and populous city, and give it his own 
name. In order to which, after lie had im-av 
ured and staked out the ground'with tie 
advice of the best architects, he chanced ou¬ 
tright in his sleep to see a wonderful vision: 
a grey-headed old man, of a venerable asp.-, t 
appeared to stand by him, and pronomiev 
these verses:— 

An island lies, where lond the billows mar. 

Pharos they call it, on the Egyptian sliorr. 

Alexander upon this immediately rose up 
and went to Pharos, which, at that time, "if- 
an island lying a little above the Cutitfe 
mouth of the river Nile, though it hits is 1 
been joined to the main land by a mole. As 
soon as he saw the commodious situatw " 1 ' 1 
the place, it being a long neck of land, 
stretching like an isthmus between lart- 
lagoons and shallow waters on one side, v 
the sea on the other, the latter at the end ' 1 
it making a spacious harbor, he said, H pn,, ' r : 
besides his other excellences, was a very i '"" 1 
architect, and ordered the plan of a city j' 
be drawn out answerable to the place. ■ 
do which, for want of chalk, the soil 
black, they laid out their lines with 
taking in a pretty large compass of g r< ’, 1 "j i 
in a semicircular figure, and drawing 
the inside of the circumference equal straiiw 
lines from each end, thus giving it soim-tm.... 
of the form of a cloak or cape, w 111 j 
was pleasing himself with his design- pr ^ 
sudden an infinite number of great hint* “ 
several kinds, rising like a black cloud ou ■ ■ 
the river and the lake, devoured eyery 1 ■' 
sel of the flour that had been (used in y 
out the lines; at which omen even Alex"' “j 
himself was troubled, till the augurs res 
his confidence again by telling him. a 
sign the city he was about to build 
not only abound in all things TO f 

but also be the nurse afid feeder of nm 
tions. He commanded the workim" < • j 
ceed, while he went to visit the temp 
Ammon. 
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This wasa long and painful, and, in two I were some secret answers, which at his re 
respects, a dangerous journey; first, if they turn he would communicate to her oX 
should ose their provision of water, as for Other, say that the priest, desirous a* 
severs days none could be obtained; and, sec- piece of courtesy to aJilress him in Groek 
omlly, if a violent south wind should nse upon “ () Paidion,” by a slip in pronunciation 
them, while they were travelling-through the ended* with the /instead of tL n and sail 
"ide extent of deep sands, as it is said to “ O Paidios,” which mistake Alexander 
have done when Cam by ses led 1, is army that was well enough pleased with, and it went 
way, blowing the sand together in heaps, for current that the oracle had called him so 
and raising, as ,t were, the whole desert like Among the sayings of one Psammon, a phi 
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a sea upon them, till fifty thousand were 
swallowed up and destroyed by it. All these 
difficulties were weighed and represented to 
him; but Alexander was not easily to be di¬ 
verted from any thing he was bent upon. 
For fortune having hitherto seconded him in 
his designs, made him resolute and firm in 
his opinions, and the boldness of his temper 
raised a sort of passion in him for surmount¬ 
ing difficulties; as If it were not enough to 
be always victorious in the field, unless 
places and seasons and nature herself sub¬ 
mitted U1 him. In this journey, the relief 
and assistance the gods afforded him in his 
di-tresses, were more remarkable, and ob¬ 
tained greater belief than the oracles he re¬ 
ceived afterwards, which, however, were 
valued and credited the more on account of 
those occurrences. For first, plentiful rains 
that fell, preserved them from any fear of 
perishing by drought, and, allaying the ex- 
t-reme dryness of the sahd, which now be¬ 
came moist and firm to travel on, cleared 
and purified the air. Besides this, when they 
were out of their way, and were wandering 
up and down, because the marks which were 
"only to direct the guides were disordered 
and lost, they were set right again by some 
ravens, which flew before them when on their 
march, and waited for them when they lin¬ 
ger,.d and fell behind; and the greatest mir¬ 
acle, as Callisthenes tells us, was that if any 
,, u "' c< »»pany went astray iu the night 
,2 n , e y, CT l c «ased croaking and making a 
still by that means they had brought 
ll, « right way again. Having 
tin- .,i 1 lrou ?* 1 t lu wilderness, they came to 
saftnInf 6 ’ , W ', ere t,ie high-priest at the first 
father 2" l,a<le Alexander welcome from ids 
whether mm °"r , . An<l being asked by him 

evane,, a,, y his fathei *s murderers had 
*|r ik' ;.f unls * lraent . he charged him to 
niorf |i f 1 m °r-e respect, since his was not a 
Ul father - Then Alexander, changing 


I Joseph er, whom ho hoard in Egypt, he most 
approved of this, that all men are governed 
by God, because in everything, that which is 
chief and commands, is divine. But what lie 
pronounced himself upon this subject, was 
even more like a philosopher, for he said, God 
was the common father of us all, but moro 
particularly of the best of us. To the barba¬ 
rians he carried himself very haughtily, as if 
he were fully persuaded of his divine birth 
and parentage; but to the Grecians more mod¬ 
erately, and with less affectation of divinity, 
except it were once in writing l« the Athenians 
about Samos, when he tells them that ho 
should not himself have bestowed ujxui 
them that free and glorious city ; “ You re¬ 
ceived it,” Be says, “from the bounty ot 
him who at that time was called my lord and 
father,” meaning Philip. However, after¬ 
wards being wounded with an arrow, and 
feeling much pain, lie turned to those about 
him, and told them, “ This, my friends, is 
real flowing blood, not Ichor, 


lilt ov.,-.,. • . ~ **<OA(lUUCI, UJlUIJUIflU 

I.f those «h° n ’ < es ‘ re<1 hi know of him if any 
punished ^, *? urdere d Philip were yet nn- 
"le-ther *i, a,K ^“J^her concerning dominion, 
e,| for f!m £' r . e of the world was reserv- 
*hotild rvl.t..- This, the god answered, he 
fully revel's’ a ", <1 . ***** Philip’s death was 
inaction ft! . J'* llc h gave him so much sat- 
to Jnniter a ‘x he made splendid offerings 
presents, • ® avE the priests very rich 

teiic.rni ““ ** what most authors write 
in » )"!“« «e oracles. But Alexander, 
to his mother, tells her there 


“ Such sin immortal gxlx arc wont to shed. ” 
And another time, when it thundered so 
much that everybody was afraid, and Anax- 
archus, the sophist, staked him if he who 
was Jupiter’s son could do any tiling like 
this, “Nay,” said Alexander, laughing, “{ 
have no desire to he formidable to my friends, 
as you would have me, who despised my ta¬ 
ble for being furnished with fish, and not 
with the heads of governors of provinces*” 
Kor in fact, it is related as true, that Ana*- 
archus seeing a present of small fishes, which 
the king sent to Heph.'cstiou, had used this 
expression, in a sort of irony, and disparage¬ 
ment of those who undergo vast labors and 
encounter grer t hazards in pursuit of mag¬ 
nificent objects, which after all bring them 
little more pleasure or enjoyment than 
what others have. From what I have said 
upon this subject, it is apparent that Alex¬ 
ander in himself was not foolishly affected, 
or had the vanity to think himself really a 
god, but merely used his claims to divinity 
as a means of maintaining among other peo¬ 
ple the sense of his superiority. 

At his return out ot Egypt into Phoenicia, 
he sacrificed and made solemn processions, 
to which were added shows of lyric danced 
and tragedies, remarkable not merely for 
the splendor of the equipage and decorations, 
but for the competition among those who 
exhibited them. Fofr the kings of Cyprus 
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■were here the exhibitors, just in the same 
manner as at Athens those Who are chosen 
by lot out of the tribes. And, indeed, they 
showed the greatest emulation to outvie each 
other; especially Nicocreon, kingof Salamis, 
and Pasicrates of Soli, who furnished tlfe cho¬ 
rus, and defrayed the expenses of the two most 
celebrated actors, Athenodorus and Thessa- 
lus, the former performing for Pasicrates, 
and the latter for Nicocreon. Thessalus was 
most favored by Alexander, though it did' 
not appear till Athenodorus was declared 
victor by the plurality of votes. For then 
at his going away, he said the judges de¬ 
served to be commended for what they had 
done, but that he would willingly have lost 
part of his kingdom, rather than to have seen 
Thessalus overcome. However, when he un¬ 
derstood Athenodorus was fined by the Athe¬ 
nians for being absent at the festivals of 
Bacchus, though he refused his request that 
he would write a letter in his behalf, he gave 
him a sufficient sum to satisfy the penalty. 
Another time, when Lycon of Scarphia hap¬ 
pened to act with great applause in the thea¬ 
tre, and in a verse which he introduced into 
the comic part which he was acEing, begged 
for a present of ten talents, he laughed and 
gave him the money. 

Darius wrote him a letter, and sent friends 
to intercede with him, requesting him to ac¬ 
cept as a ransom of his captives the sum of a 
thousand talents, and offering him in ex¬ 
change for his amity and alliance, all the 
countries on this side the river Euphrates, 
together with one of his daughters in mar¬ 
riage. These propositions he communicated 
to his friends, and when Parmenio told him, 
that for his part, if he were Alexander, he 
should readily embrace them, “ So would I,” 
said Alexander, “ if I were Parmenio.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, his answer to Darius was, that if 
he would come and yield himself up into his 
power, he would treat him with all possible 
kindness; if not, he was resolved immediate¬ 
ly to go himself and seek him. But the 
death of Darius’s wife in childbirth made 
him soon after regret one part of this answer, 
and he showed evident marks of grief, at 
being thus deprived of a further opportunity 
of exercising his clemency and good nature, 
which he manifested, however, as far as he 
could, by giving her a most sumptuous fu¬ 
neral. 

Among the eunuchs who waited in the 
* queen’s chamber, and'were taken prisoners 
with the women, there was one Tireus, who 
getting out of the camp, fled away on horse¬ 
back to Darius, to inform him of his wife’s 
death. He, when he heard it, beating his 
head, and bursting into tears and lamen¬ 
tations, said, “ Alas! how great is the ca¬ 
lamity of the Persians I Was it »ot enough 
that their king’s consort and sister was a 
prisoner in her lifetime, but she must, novf 
she is dead also, be but meanly and obscure¬ 


ly buried ?” “ Oh king,’’ replied the e unucl , 
“as to her funeral ntes, or any respect 
honor that should have been shown in t j lt or 
you have not the least reason to accuse ii”’ 
ill-fortune of your country; for to m v kno»T 
edge neither your queen Statira when alive 
nor your mother, nor children, want'd an? 
thing of their former happy condition, uni.i 
it were the light of your countenance u l,i c 'i! 
I doubt not but the lord Oromasdes will v „' t 
restore to its former glory. And after j,,. r 
decease, I assure you, she had not only ail 
due funeral ornaments, but was honored ai w 
with the tears of your very enemies ; f,, r 
Alexander is as gentle after victory, as he ij 
terrible in ttie field.” At the hearing of t|„.„ 
words, such was the grief and emotion ..f 
Darius’s mind, tiiat they carried him into 
extravagant suspicions; and taking Tin- 
aside into a more ’ private part of his tent, 
“ Unless thou likewise,” said he to him, “• h.ot 
deserted me, together with the good fortime 
of Persia, and art become a Macedonian in 
thy heart ; if thou yet ownest me for tin 
master Darius, tell me, I charge thee, bv the 
veneration thou payest the light of Mitliras, 
and this right hand of thy king, do 1 ik 
lament the least of Statira’s misfortunes in 
her captivity and death ? Have I not suffer¬ 
ed something more injurious and depluraM- 
in her lifetime? And had T not been miser- 
able with less dishonor, if I had met with a 
more severe and inhuman enemy? For Inn 
is it possible a young man as he is, shot#! 
treat the wife of his opponent with so nun-h 
distinction, were it not from some -motif" 
that does me disgrace?" Whilst lie wasu-t 
speaking, Tireus tiirew himself at bis f---'- 
and besought itim neither to wrong A -t- 
ander so much, nor his dead wife and si.-t-r. 
as to give utterance to any such thought*, 
which deprived him of the greatest consola¬ 
tion left him in his adversity, the belief tint 
he was overcome by a man whose virm * 
raised him above human nature; that li- 
ought to look upon Alexander with love at.-* 
admiration, who had given no less proof- ' ‘ 
his continence towards the Persian "oin«. 
than of his valor among the men. The eu¬ 
nuch confirmed all he said with solemn ant 
dreadful oaths, and was further enlarging up¬ 
on Alexander’s moderation and ntagiu' 11 "”' 
ity on other occasions, when Darius, bn A- 
ing away from him iirto the other divt-ou 
of the tent, where his friends and cottrii’* 
were, lifted up his hands to heaven. 
uttered this prayer, “Ye gods,” said he. 
my family, and of my kingdom, if A ' 
possible, I beseech you to restore the 
ing affairs of Persia, that I may leave the 
in as flourishing a condition as I fouml the®, 
and have it in my power to make a g ral ’''. 
return to Alexander for the kindness »I” 
my adversity he has shown to these 


are dearest to me. But if, indeed, the 


time be come, which is to give a p° 


-riod» 
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tl « Persian monarchy, if our ruin be a debt ardous for them to engage so numerous an 
*1 t must be paid to the divine jealousy and enemy in the day, and therefore meeting the 
vicissitude of things, then I beseech you king as he came from sacrificing, besought 
Ul * it that no other man but Alexander may him to attack Darius by night, that the dark- 
«... the throne of Cyrus.” Such is the ness might conceal the danger of the ensuing 
811 r itive given by the greater number of battle. To this he gave them the celebrated 
S*e historians. answer, “ I will not steal a victory," which 

jjut to return to Alexander. After he llad though some at the time thought a boyish 
reduced all Asia on this side the Euphrates, and inconsiderate speech, as if he played 
be advanced towards Darius, who was coming with danger, others, however, regarded as an 
down against him with a million of men. evidence that he confided in his present oon- 
la his march, a very ridiculous passage hap- dition, and acted on a true judgment of the 
netted. The servants who followed the camp, future, not wishing to leave Darius, in ease 
for siiort’s sake diviiied themselves into two lie were worsted, the pretext of trying Ilia 
parties, and named the commander of one of fortune again, which he might suppose him- 
them Alexander, and of the other Darius, self to have, if he could impute his overthrow 
At first they only pelted one another with to the disadvantage of the night, as he did 
clods of earth, but presently took to their fists before to the mountains, the narrow passages, 
ami at last, heated with the contention, they and the sea. Eor while In- had such numer- 
fouglit in good earnest witli stones and clubs, ous forces and large dominions still remain- 
8o Unit they had much ado to part them ; till ing, it was not any want of men or arms that 
Alexander, upon hearing of it, ordered the could induce him to give up the war, but 
two captains to decide the quarrel by single only the loss of all courage and hope upon 
combat, and armed him who bore bis name the conviction of an undeniable and manifest 
himself, while Thilotas did the same to him defeat. 

who represented Darius. The whole army After they were gone from him with this 
were spectators of this encounter, willing answer, he mid himself down in his tent and 
from the event of it to derive an omen of slept the rest of the night more soundly than 
their own future success. After they had was usual with him, to the astonishment of 
fought stoutly a pretty long white, at last he the commanders, who eamo to him early in 
who was called Alexander had the better, the morning, and were fain themselves to 
and for a reward of his prowess, had twelve give order that the soldiers should breakfast, 
villages given him, with leave to wear the Hut at last,time not. giving them leave to wait 
l'ersiau dress. So wo- arc told by Eratos- any longer, Pimm-iiio went to bis bedside, 
till-lies. anil called bint twin- or thrice by liis name, 

Hut the great battle of all that was fought till lie wake-1 him, and then asked him how 
witli Darius, was not, as most writers tell us, it was possible, when he was to fight tho 
at Arhela, but at Gaugamela, which, ill their most impirtant battle ->f all, lie could sleep 
language, signifies the camel’s house, fonts- as soundly as if lie were already victorious, 
much os one of their ancient kings having “ And are we not so, in-lee-l,” replied Alex- 
escaped the pursuit of his enemies on a swift antler, smiling, " since we are at last relieved 
camel, in gratitude to his beast, settled him from the trouble of wandering in pursuit of 
at this place, with an allowance of certain Darius through a wide and wasted country, 
villages and rents for his maintenance. It hoping in vain that in- would fight us/’ 
Caine to pass that in the month Boedromion, And not only before tile battle, but in the 
aliout the beginning of thefeastof Mysteries height of the danger.be showed himself great, „ 
at Athens, there was an eclipse of the moon, and manifested th<* HeifqsisHeHsinn of a just 
tli** eleventh night after which, the two ar- foresight and confidence. 1-or the battle for 
wieg being now in view of one another, Darius sometime fluctuated and was dubious. 1 he 
•O pt his men in arms, and by torchlight took left wing, where I’armenio commanded, was 
• general review of them. But Alexander, so impetuously charged by the Itactrian 
*l»le his soldiers slept, spent the night lie- horse that it was disordered arid forced to 
•or- his tent with his diviner Aristander, give ground, at the same time that Mazams 
performing certain mysterious ceremonies, had sent a detachment round atsmt to fall 
•ad sacrificing to the god Fear. Ill the upon those who guarded the baggage, which 
n while the oldest of his commanders, so disturbed Pannenhi, that he sent- messeil-- 
•nd chiefly Parmenio, when they beheld all gers to acquaint Alexander that the camp 
plain between Niphates and the Gordy- and baggage would be all lost unless he lm- 
Mountains shining with the lights and mediately relieved the rear by a considerable 
“rw> which were made by th» barbarians and reinforcement drawn out of the front, 
neard the uncertain and confused sound of This message being brought him just as he 
«ce* out of their camp, like the distant was giving the sigual to those about him Mr 
.I , n g of a vast ocean, were so amazed at the onset,.he bade them tell Parmenio th#t 
thoughts of such a multitude, that after he must have surely lost the use of hw reason, 
j e conference among themselves, they con- and had forgotten, in his alarm, that sol- 
“ ued »t an enterprise too difficult and haz- diers, if victorious, become masters of their 
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enemies’ baggage ; and if defeated, instead vest and valiantest opposed the pursuit * 1 , 
of taking care of their wealth or theirslaves, were slain in their king’s presence, falling?!! 
have nothing more to do but ip fight gallant- heaps upon one another, and iu the verv 
lv and die with honor. When he had said pangs of death striving to catch hold of thl 
this, he put on his helmet, having the rest of horses. Darius now seeing all was lost, that 
his arms on before he came out of his tent, those who were placed in front to defend 
which were a boat of the Sicilian make, girt him were broken and beat back upon him 
close about him, and over that a breastpiece that he could not turn or disengage his 
of thickly quilted linen, which was taken chariot without great difficulty, the wheels 
among other booty at the battle of Issus. being clogged and entangled among tile ,i PV | 
The helmet, which was made by Theophilus, bodies, which lay in such heaps as not only 
though of iron, was so well wrought and stopped, but almost covered the horses, and 
polished, that it was as bright as the most made them rear and grow so unruly, that the 
refined silver. To this was fitted a gorget frighted charioteer could govern them no 
of the same metal, set with precious stones, longer, in this extremity was glad to quit 
His sword, which was the weapon he most his chariot and his arms, and mounting, it 
used in fight, was given him by the king of is said, upon a mare that had been taken 
the Citieans, and was of an admirable tern- from her foal, betook himself to flight. But 
per and lightness. The belt which he also .he had not escaped so either, if Parmenio 
wore in all engagements, was of much richer had not sent fresh messengers to Alexander, 
workmanship than the rest of his armor. It to desire him to return and assist him 
was a work of the ancient Helicon, and had against a considerable body of the enemy 
been presented to him by the Rhodians, as a which yet stood together, and would not 
mark of their respect to him. So long as he give ground. For, indeed, Parmenio is on 
was engaged in drawing up his men, or rid- all hands accused of having been sluggish 
ing about to give orders or directions, or to and unserviceable in this battle, whether age 
view them, he spared Bucephalas, who was had impaired his courage, or that, as Caliis- 
now growing old, and made use of another thenes says, he secretly disliked and envied 
horse; hut when he was actually to fight, Alexander’s growing greatness. Alexander, 
he sent- for him again, and as soon as he was though he was not a little vexed to be so re¬ 
mounted, commenced the attack. called and hindered from pursuing his vie- 

He made the longest address that day to tory, yet concealed the true reason from liis 
the Thessalians ana other Greeks, who an- men, and causing a retreat to be sounded, as 
swOred him with loud shouts, desiring him if it were too late to continue the execution 
to lead them on against the barbarians, upon any longer, marched back towards tin- place 
which he shifted his javelin into his left of danger, and by the way met with tin-news 
hand, and with his right lifted up towards of the enemy’s total overthrow and flight 
heaven, besought the gods, as Callisthenes This battle being thus over, seemed to put 
tells us, that if he was of a truth the son of a period to the Persian empire ; ami Alex- 
Jupiter, they would be pleased to assist and ander, who was now proclaimed king »t 
strengthen the Grecians. At the same time Asia, returned thanks to the gods in m.ig- 
the augur Aristander, who had a white man- nificent sacrifices, and rewarded his frien'h 
tie about him, and a crown of gold on his and followers with great sums of money, am 

head, rode by and showed them an eagle places, and governments of provinces. Ami 
that soared just over Alexander, and direct- eager to gain honor with the Grecians, he 
ed his flight towards the enemy ; which so wrote to them that he would have all tyran- 
animated ’ the beholders, that after mutual nies abolished, that they might live free ac- 
encouragements and exhortations, the horse cording to their own laws, and specially to 
charged at full speed, and were followed in the Platseatis, that their city should be ce¬ 
il mass by the whole phalanx of the foot, built, because their ancestors had perinitt 
But before they could well come to blows their countrymen of old to make their terri- 
with the first ranks, the barbarians shrunk tory the seat of the war, when they f«)j? 
back, and were hotly pursued by Alexander, with the barbarians for their common line ' 

who drove those that fled before him into t-y. He sent also part of the spoils into Ita > 

the middle of the battle, where Darius him- to the Crotoniats, to honor the zeal and c° tt 
self was in person, whom he saw fr6m a dis- age of their citizen Phayllus, the wri ' sl v’.j 
tance over the foremost ranks, conspicuous who, in the Median war, when the 
in the midst of his life-guard, a tall and fine- Grecian colonies in. Italy disowned Gre • 
looking min, drawn in a lofty chariot, de- that he might have a share in the dang • 
fended by an abundance of the best horse, joined the fleet at Salamis, with a vessc 
who stood* close in order about it, ready to forth at his own charge. So affection 
‘ receive the. enemy. But Alexander’s ap- was Alexander to all kind of virtue, a"' ^ 

proach was so terrible, forcing those who desirous to preserve the memory of lauu 
gave back upon those who yet maintained actions. . 

their ground, that he beat down and dispersed Frbm hence he marched th rouge . 
them almost all. Only a few of the bra- province of Babylon, which jmmeai- i 
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submitted to hifp, and in Ecbatana was 
much surprised at the sight of the place 
where fire issues in a continuous stream, 
like a spring of water, out of a cleft in the 
earth, and the stream of'naphtha, which, 
not far from this spot, flows out so abundant¬ 
ly a* to form a sort of lake. This naphtha, 
in other respects resembling bitumen, is so 
subject to take fire, that before it touches 
the flime, it will kindle at the very light 
tliat surrounds it, and often inflame the 
intermediate air also. The barbarians, to 
show the power and nature of it, sprinkled 
the street that led to the king’s lodgings 
with little drops of it, and when it was 
almost night, stood at the further end with 
torches, which being applied to the moisten¬ 
ed places,' the first at once taking fire, 
instantly, as quick as a man could think of 
it, it caught from one end to another, in 
such a manner that the whole street was 
one continued flame. Among those who 
used to wait on the king and find occasion 
to amuse him when he anointed and washed 
himself, there was one Athenoplianes, an 
Athenian, who desired him to make an 
experiment of the naphtha upon .Stephanas, 
who stood by in the bathing place, a youth 
with a ridiculously ugly face, whose talent 
was singing well, “ For,” said he, “ if it 
take hold of him and is not put out, it must 
undeniably be allowed ‘to be of the most 
invincible strength.” The youth, as it 
happened, readily consented to undergo the 
trial, and as soon as he was anointed and 
rubbi-d with it, his whole body broke out 
mto such a flame, and was so seized by the 
nre, that Alexander was in the greatest per¬ 
plexity and alarm for him, and not without 
mason; for nothing could have prevented 
ms being consumed by it, if by good chance 
mere had not been people at hand with a 
great many vessels of water for the service 
w the hath, with all which they had much 
Mo to extinguish the fire; and his body 
011 over < tha ‘ he was not 
* d of .V K°° d whi > e after. And thus it 
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w \ thoufc »° m e plausibility that they 

endeavor to reconcile the fable to truth, who 
t le dru g in the tragedies with 
..u; . 1 * edea anointed the crown and veil 
neither 8 *!! g * a c e *° Creon ’ 8 daughter. For 
could l- th n things themselves, nor the fire 
Prepared"*^ 6 ■?*. lts , own «ccord, hut being 
c<*n[ii,i„ l? r hy the naphtha, they iniper- 
and caught a flame which 
ravi*^ h> be brought near them. For the 
have no „*t man ~ tion * dre at a distance 
bare link* 1 ?% ct u P° n some bodies than 
they mfL* beat, but in others* where 
rient rink airy dryness, and also suffi- 
and goon , . m ° ls * ;,,r e, they collect themselves 
The m “ ri ndl . e and create a transformation. 
°aphth« however, of the production of 
.7. . * diversity of opinion 

• or whether this liquid substance 


^ a ‘ f ® 6d8 ., t ^« ® ara e does not rather procee* 
l hat la . u ‘ lctuous and product!vi 
of fire, as that of the province of Babvlor 
18 ’ where the ground is so very hot., thn 
oftentimes the grains of barley leap up, am 
are thrown out, as if the violent inflninma 
non had made the earth throb; and in th< 
extreme heats the inhabitants are wont t< 
sleep upon skins filled with water. Harpa- 
Ins, who was left governor of this country 
and was desirous to adorn the palace gardens 
and walks with Grecian plants, succeeded ir 
raising all but ivy, which the earth would 
not bear, but constantly killed. For Irina 
a plant that loves a cold soil, the temin>r of 
this hot and fiery earth was improper for it. 
But such digressions as these the impatient 
reader will be more willing to pardon, if 
they are kept within a moderate compass. 

At the taking of Susa, Alexander found 
111 tlio palace forty thousand talents in 
money ready coined, besides an unspeaka¬ 
ble quantity of other furniture and treasure; 
amongst which was five thousand talents’ 
worth of Hermionian purple, that had been 
laid up there an hundred ami ninety years, 
and yet kept its color as fresh and lively as 
at first. 1 lie reason of which, they say, is 
that in dyeing the purple they made use of 
honey, and of white nil in the white tinc¬ 
ture, both which after the like space of time 
preserve the clearness and brightness of their 
lustre. Dinon also relates that the l’ersian 
kings had water fetched from the Nile and 
the Danube, which they laid up in their 
treasuries as a sort of testimony of the 
greatness of their piwer and universal em¬ 
pire. 

The entrance into Persia was through a 
most <4|ficull country, and was guarded by 
the noBJest of the Persians, Darius himself 
having escaped further. Alexander, how¬ 
ever, chanced to find a guide in exact cor- 
res|x>ndence with what the Pytliia had 
foretold when he was a child, that a lycus 
should conduct him into Persia. For by 
such an one, whose father was a Lycian, 
and his mother a Persian, and who spoke 
both languages, he was now led into the 
country, !iy a way something atmut, yet 
without fetching any considerable compass. 
Here a great many of the prisoners were put 
to the sword, of which himself gives this 
account, that he commanded them to he 
killed in the belief that it would he for his 
advantage. Nor was the money found here 
less, he says, than at Susa, lseddes other 
movables and treasure, as much as ten thou¬ 
sand pair of mules and five thousand 
camels could well carry away. .Amongst 
other things he happened to observe a large 
statue of Xerxes thrown carelessly down to 
the ground in the confusion made by this 
multitude of soldiers pressing into the 
palace. He stood still, and accosting it as 
if it had been alive, “ Shall we,” said he, 
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“ neglectfully pass thee by, now thou art 
prostrate on the ground, because thou once 
mvadedst Greece, or shall we erect thee 
again in consideration of the greatness of 
thy mind and-thy other virtues?” But at 
last, after he had paused some time, and 
silently considered with himself, he went on 
without taking any further notice of it. 
'in this place he took up his winter quarters, 
and stayed four months to refresh his 
soldiers. It is related that the first time he 
sat on the royal throne, of Persia, under the 
canopy of gold, Demaratus, the Corinthian, 
who was much attached to him and had 
been one of his father’s friends, wept, in an 
old man’s manner, and deplored the misfor¬ 
tune of those Greeks whom death had de¬ 
prived of the .satisfaction of seeing Alexan¬ 
der seated on the throne of Darius. 

From hence designing to march against 
Darius, before h^ set out, he diverted him¬ 
self with his officers at an entertainment of 
drinking and other pastimes, and indulged 
so far as to let every one’s mistress sit by 
and drink with them. The most celebrated 
of them was Thais, an Athenian, mistress 
of Ptolemy, who was afterwards king of 
Egypt. She, partly as a sort of well-turned 
compliment to Alexander, partly out of 
sport, &s the drinking went on, at last was 
carried so far as to utter a saying, not mis¬ 
becoming her native country’s character, 
though somewhat too lofty for her own 
condition. She said it was indeed some 
recompense for the toils she had undergone 
in following the camp all over Asia, that she 
was that day treated in, and could insult 
over, the stately palace of the Persian mon¬ 
arch s. But, she added, it would please her 
much better, if while the king looked on, 
she might in sport, with her owri hands, 
set fire to the court of that Xerxes who 
reduced the city of Athens to ashes, that it 
Jnight be recorded to posterity, that the 
"women who followed Alexander had taken 
a severer revenge on the Persians for the 
sufferings and affronts of Greece, than all 
the famed commanders had been able to do 
by sea or land. What she said was received 
with such universal liking and murmurs of 
applause, and so seconded by the encourage¬ 
ment and eagerness of the company, that 
the king himself, persuaded to be of the 
party, started from his seat, and with a 
chaplet of flowers on his hetnj. and a 
lighted torch in his hand, led them’the way, 
while they went after him in a riotous 
manner, dancing and making loud cries 
about the place; which when the rest of the 
Macedonians perceived, they also in great 
delight ran thither with torches; for they 
Hoped the‘burning and destruction of the 
royal palace was an argument that he looked 
homeward, and had no design to reside 
among the barbarians. Thus some "writers 
give their account of this action, while 


others say it was done deliberately how 
ever, all agree that he soon repented of it’ 
and gave or4er to put out the fire. 

Alexander was naturally most munificent 
and grew more so as his fortune increased 
accompanying what he gave with that cour¬ 
tesy and freedom, which, to speak truth i 3 
necessary to make a benefit really obliging 
I will give a few instances of this kind 
Ariston, the captain of the Pieonians, Savins 
killed an enemy , brought his head to slmw 
him, and told him that in his country, such 
a present was recompensed with acupof 
gold. “ With an empty one, ” said Alexan¬ 
der, smiling, “ but I drink to you in this, 
which I give you full of wine.” Another 
time, as one of the common soldiers was driv¬ 
ing a mule laden with some of the king’s 
treasure, the beast grew tired, and the sol¬ 
dier took it upon his own back, and began 
to march with it till Alexander seeing the 
man so overcharged, asked wh'at was the 
matter ; and when he was informed, just as 
he was ready to lay down his burden for 
weariness, “ Do not faint now,” said he to 
him, “ but finish the journey, and carry wlut 
you have there to your own tent for your¬ 
self.” He was always more displeased with 
those who would not accept of what he gave 
than with those who begged of him. And 
therefore he wrote to Phocion, that he would 
not own him for his'friend any longer, if he 
refused his presents. He had never given 
any thing to Serapion, one of the youths that 
played at ball with him, because lie did not 
ask of him, till one day, it coming to Sera- 
pion’s turn to play, he still threw the l>aj) to 
others, and when the king asked him w hy li" 
did not direct it to him, “ Because you do 
not ask for it,” said he; which answer 
pleased him so, that he was very liberal to 
him afterwards. One Proteas, a pleasant, 
jesting, drinking fellow, having incurred Ins 
displeasure, got his friends to intercede for 
him, and begged his pardon himself with 
tears, which at last prevailed, and Alexander 
declared he was friends with him. “ I c ®"' 
not believe it,” said Proteas, “ unless you 
first give me some pledge of it. ” The king 
und<*stood his meaning, and presentlv 0 " 
dered five talents to fee given him. « 1 ’ 
magnificent he was in enriching his f rien ' 
and those who attended on his person, ®r 
pears by a letter which Olympias " rote , 
him, where she tells him he should re* , 
and honor those about him in a n l ore i m 
erate way, “For now,” said she, ‘ . 
make them all equal to kings, you give ‘ 
power and opportunity of making m • 
friends of their own, and in the t“ e an 
you leave yourself destitute.” She o 
wrote to him to this purpose, and he n 
communicated her letters to anybody, 11 
it were one which he opened wrien HT ^ 
tion was by, yvhom he permitted, as 
enstom was, to read it along with nun, 
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then as soon as He had done, he took off his the beast, which of the two should be kintr 
ring, and set the seal upon Hephaestion’s Craterus caused a representation to bo made 
lips. Mazffius, who was the most considers- of this adventure, consisting of the lion and 
bfe man in Darius’s court, had a son who the dogs, of the king engaged with the lion 
was already governor of a province. Alex- and himself coming in to his assistanco, ali 
ander bestowed another upon him that expressed in figures of brass, some of which 
was better ; he, however, modestly refused, were by Lysippus, and the rest by I^o- 
and told him, instead of one Darius, he went chares; and had it dedicated in the temple 
the w»y to make many Alexanders. To of Apollo at Delphi. Alexander exiosed 
Parmenio he gave Bagoas’s house, m which his person to danger in this manner with 
he found a wardrobe of apparel worth more the object both of inuring himself, and inoi- 
than a thousand talents. He wrote to Anti- ting others to the performance of brave and 
pater, commanding him to keep a life-guard virtuous actions. 

about him for the security of his person But his followers, who were grown rich 
against conspiracies. To his mother he sent and consequently prouii, longed to indulge 
many presents, but would never suffer her themselves in pleasure and idleness, and 
to meddle with matters of state or war, not were weary of marches ami exjieditioiis, and 
indulging her busy temper, and when she at last went on so far as to censure’ and 
fell out with him upon this account, he bore speak ill of him. All which at first he Imre 
her ill-humor very patiently. Nay more, very patiently, saving, it became a king well 
when he read a long letter from Antipater, to do good to others, ail’d be evil spoken of 
full of accusations against her, “ Antipater,” Meantime, on the sinnllell occasions that 
he said, “does not know that one tear of a called for a show of kindness to his friends, 
mother effaces a thousand such letters as there was every indication on his part of 
these.” tenderness and respect. Hearing Peucestes 

But when he perceived his favorites grow was bitten by a bear, ho wrote to him, that 
so luxurious and extravagant in their way of he took it "hiikindly he should semi others 
living and expenses, that Hagnon, the Teian, notice of it, and not make him acquainted 
wore silver nails in his shoes, that Lemma- with it; “Hut now,” said ho, “since it is 
tus employed several camels, only to bring so, let me know lmw you do, and whether 
him powder out of Lgypt to use when he any of your companions forsook you when 
wrestled, and that Philotas had hunting nets you were ia danger, that 1 may punish 
a hundred furlongs in length, that more them.” He sent ilephnistion, who was ab¬ 
used precious ointment than plain oil when sent about some business, word how while 
they went to bathe, and that they carried they were fighting for their diversion with 
about servants everywhere with them to rub an ichneumon, Craterus was by chance run 
theiH and wait upon them in their chain- through l>oth thighs with Perdiccas’s javelin, 
bers, he reproved them in gentle and rea- And iqion Peucestes's recovery from a fit of 
"finable terms, telling them he wondered sickness, he sent a letter of thanks to his 
that they who had been engaged ill so many physiemn Alexippus. When Craterus was 
signal battles did not know by experience, ill, he saw a vision in his sleep, after which 
that those who labor sleep more sweetly and he offered sacrifices for his health, and bade 
than those who are labored for, and him to do so likewise. He wrote also to 
could fail to see by comparing the Persians’ Patisanias, the physician, who was about to 
manner of living with their own, that it was purge Craterus with hellebore, partly out of 
the most abject and slavish condition to be an anxious concern for him, and partly to 
voluptuous, but the most noble and royal to give him a caution how ho used that modi- 
undergo pain and labor. He argued with cine. He was so tender of his friends’ repu- 
them further, how it was possible for any tation that he imprisoned Kphialtes and 
ne who pretended to be a soldier, either to Cissus, who brought him the first news of 
a ic well after his -horse, or to keep his llarpalus's flight ami withdrawal from his 
nnor bright and in good order, who thought service, as if they had falsely accused him. 
ranch to let his hands be serviceable to When he sent the old and infirm soldiers 
„ i at Wtts nearest to him, his own body, home, Kurylochus, a citizen of zEgio, got 
enrf* y £* learn,” said he, “ that the liis name enrolled among the sick, though 

« perfection of our victories is to he ailed' notiiing, which being discovered, 
wh"* v ’ oe ® ari d infirmities of those he confessed he was in love with a young 
Drere* fi* 0 ® u kdue ? ” And to strengthen his woman named Telesippa, and wanted to go 
Precepts by example, he applied himself now along with her to the seaside. Alexander 
WarCV T1 ® 0r0U9 !^ ever to hunting and inquired to whom the woman belonged, and 
limit* expeditions, embracing all oppor- being told she was a free courtesan, “ I will 
that T *“ ^ ar ^ 8 * li P *“>d danger, insomuch assist you,” said he to Kurylochus, “in yettr 
jjv eKacedsamouian, who was there on an amour, if your mistress be to be gained 
he an< l chanced to be by when either by presents or persuasions 5 but we 

encountered with and mastered a huge must use no other means, became the is 
1 told .him he had fonght gallantly with free-born.’'’ 
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It is surprising to consider upon what 
slight occasions he would write letters to 
serve his friends. As when he wrote one 
in which he gave order to search for a youth 
that belonged to Seleucus, who was run 
away into Cilicia; and in another, thanked 
and commended Peucestes for apprehending 
Nicon, a servant of Craterus; and in one to 
Megabyzus, concerning a slave that had 
taken sanctuary in a temple, gave direction 
that he should not meddle with him while 
he was there, but if he could entice him out 
by fair means, then he gave him leave to 
seize him. It is reported of him that when 
he first sat in judgment upon capital causes, 
he would lay his hand upon one of his ears 
while the accuser spoke, to ke^p it free and 
unprejudiced in behalf of the party accused. 
But afterwards such a multitude of accusa¬ 
tions were brought before him, and so many 
roved true, that he lost his tenderness of 
eart, and gave Credit to those also that 
were false ; and especially when anybody 
spoke ill of him, he would be transported 
out of his reason, and show himself cruel 
and inexorable, valuing his glory and repu¬ 
tation beyond his life or kingdom. 

He now, as we said, set forth to seek Da¬ 
rius, expecting he should be put to the hazard 
of another battle, but heard he was taken 
and secured by Bessus, upon which news he 
sent home the Thessalians, and gave them a 
largess of two thousand talents over and 
above the pay that was due to them. This 
long and painful pursuit of Darius, for in 
eleven days he marched thirty-three hundred 
furlongs, harassed his soldiers so that most 
of them were ready to give it up, chiefly for 
want of water. While they were in this dis¬ 
tress, it happened that some Macedonians 
who had fetched water in skins upon their 
mules from a river they had found out, came 
about noon to the place where Alexander was, 
and seeing him almost choked with thirst, 
presently filled an helmet and offered it him. 
He asked them to whom they were carry¬ 
ing the water ; they told him to their chil¬ 
dren, adding, that if his life were but saved, 
it was no matter for them, they should be 
able well enough to repair that loss, though 
they all perished. Then he took the helmet 
into his hands, and looking round about, 
when he saw all those who were near him 
stretching their heads out and looking earn¬ 
estly after the drink, he returned jt again 
with thanks without tasting a drop of it, 
“ For,” said he, “ if I alone should drink, the 
rest will be out of heart.” The soldiers no 
sooner took notice of his temperance and 
magnanimity upon this occasion, but they 
one and all cried out to him to lead them 
forward boldly, and began whipping on their 
horses. For whilst, they had such a king, 
they said they defied both weariness and 
thirst, and looked upon themselves to be lit¬ 
tle less than immortal. But though they 


were all equally cheerful and willing, yet Bnt 
above threescore horse were able, it is sa jj‘ 
to keep up, and to fall in with Alexa„dw 
upon the enemy’s camp, where they rode over 
abundance of gold and silver that lay scatter 
ed about, and passing by a great many char' 
iots full of women that wandered here and 
there for want of drivers, they endeavored to 
overtake the first of those that fled, in botres 
to meet with Darius among them. And at 
last, after much trouble, they found him l v . 
ing in a chariot, wounded all over with darts, 
just at the point of death. However, he de! 
sired they would give him some drink, and 
when he had drunk a little cold water, h,, 
told Polystratus, who gave it him, that it had 
become the last extremity of his ill fortune, 
to receive benefits and not be able to return 
them. “But Alexander,” said he, “whose 
kindness to my mother, my wife, and my 
children I hope the gods will recompense, 
will doubtless thank you for your humanity 
to me. Tell him, therefore, in token ot' my 
acknowledgment, I give him this right hand," 
with which words he took hold of Polystra¬ 
tus’s hand and died. When Alexander came 
up to them, he showed manifest tokens of 
sorrow, and taking off his own cloak, threw 
it upon the body to cover it. And sometime 
afterwards, when Bessus was taken, he order¬ 
ed him to be tom in pieces in this manner. 
They fastened him t6 a couple of trees w Inch 
were bound down so as to meet, and then 
being let loose, with a great force returned 
to their places, each of them carrying that 
part of the body along with it that was tied 
to it. Darius’s body was laid in state,jirl 
sent to his mother with pomp suitable to his 
quality. His brother Exathres, Alexander 
received into the number of his intimate 
friends. 

And now with the flower of his army lie 
marched into Hyrcania, where he saw a large 
bay of an open sea, apparently not much 
less than the Euxine, with water, however, 
sweeter than that of other seas, but coin 
learn nothing of certainty concerning 1( > 
ther than that in all probability it seemed 
him to be an arm issuing from the lake o 
Mseotis. However, the naturalists were >e 
ter informed of the truth, and had £ ive, 1 ’ ,. 
account of it many years before Alexa"*j , 
expedition ; that of four gulfs which on 
the main sea enter into the continent, ■ 
known indifferently as the Caspian am 
the Ilyrcanian sea, is the most J> ort . 
Here the barbarians, unexpectedly 
with those who led Bueephalas, took ^ 
prisoners, and carried the horse away 
them, at which Alexander was so muen 
ed, that he sent an herald to let them 
he would put them all to the sword. . f 
women an 4 children, without wpd ^ 
did not restore him. But on their do . ieJ 
and at the same time surrendering tnei 
into his hands, he not only treated 
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kindly, but also paid a ransom for his horse 
to those who took him'.. 

From hence he marched into Parthia, 
where not having much to do, he first put 
on the barbaric dress, perhaps with the 
view of making the work of civilizing them 
the easier, as nothing gains more upon men 
than a conformity to their fashions and cus¬ 
toms. Or it may have been as a first trial, 
whethef the Macedonians might be brought 
to adore, him, as the Persians did their kings, 
by accustoming them by little and little to 
bear with the alteration of his rule and 
course of fife in other things. However, he 
followed not the Median fashion, which was 
altogether foreign and uncouth, ami adopt¬ 
ed neither the trousers nor the sleeved vest, 
nor the tiara for the head, but taking a mid¬ 
dle way between the Persian mode and the 
Macedonian, so contrived his habit that it 
was not so flaunting as the one, and yet more 
pompous and magnificent than the other. 
At first he wore this habit only when he’con- 
versed with the barbarians, or within doors, 
among his intimate friends and companions, 
but afterwards he appeared in it abroad, 
when he rode out, and at public audiences, a 
sight which the Macedonians beheld with 
grief ; but they so respected his other virtues 
and good qualities, that they felt it reason¬ 
able in some things to gratify his fancies and 
his passion of glory, in pursuit of which he 
hazarded himself so far, that, besides his 
other adventures, he had but lately been 
wounded in the leg by an arrow, which had 
so shattered the shank-bone that splinters 
were .taken out. And on another occasion 
he received a violent blow with a stone upon 
the nape of the neck, which dimmed his 
sight for a good while aftei wards. And yet 
all this could not hinder him from excising 
himself freely to any dangers, insomuch that 
he passed the river Orexartes, which he took 
to be the Tanais. and putting the Scythians 
to flight, followed them above a hundred fur¬ 
longs, though suffering all the time from a 
diarrhoea. 


Here many affirm that the Amazon came 
to give him a visit. So Clitarchus, Polycli¬ 
tus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, and Ister, tell us. 
“Jjt Ariatobulus and .Chares, who held the 
, c ? °f reporter of requests, Ptolemy and 
Anticlides, Philon the Theban, Philip of 
Jheangela, Hecatseus the Eretrian, Philip 
the Chalcidian, and Duris the Samian, say 
jt is whoh|y a fiction. And truly Alexander 
himself seems to confirm the latter state¬ 
ment, for in a letter in which he gives Anti- 
pater an account of all that happened, he 
l, that the king of Scythia offered 

im his daughter in marriage, but makes no 
entiori at all of the Amazon. And many 
„ Y? after, when Onesicritus read this story 
book to Lysimachus, who then 
1, the king laughed quietly and asked, 
ms could 1 have been at that time? ” 
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But it signifies little to Alexander whethi 
this lie credited or no. Certain it is, tin 
apprehending the Macedonians would 1 
weary of pursuing the war, he left the grea 
er part of them in their quarters ; and hai 
ing with him in Hyrcania the choice of h 
men only, amounting to twenty tliousan 
foot, and three thousand horse, he spoke t 
them to this effect : That hitherto the barbi 
rians had seen them no otherwise than as i 
were in a dream, and if they should thiuk c 
returning when they had only alarmed Asia 
and not conquered it, their enemies woult 
set upon them as upon so many women 
However, he told them he would keep lion 
of them with him against their will, the; 
might go if they pleased; he should merely ei: 
ter bis protest,' that when on his way to mak 
the Macedonians the masters of the world 
lie was left alone with a few friends and vol 
unteers. This is almost word for word 
as he wrote in a letter to ^Vntipater, when 
he adds, that when he had thus spoken 
to them, they all cried out, they would g« 
along with him whithersoever it was hit 
pleasure to lead them. After succeeding 
with these, +t was no hard matter for him 
to bring over the multitude, which easily 
followed the example of their betters. Now, 
also, he more and more accommodated himself 
in his way of living to that of the natives, 
ami tried to bring them, also, as near as he 
could to the Macedonian customs, wisely 
considering that whilst ho was engaged in au 
expedition which would carry him far from 
thence, it would be wiser to depend ujion 
the goodwill which might arise from inter¬ 
mixture and association i s a means of main¬ 
taining tranquillity, than upon force ami 
compulsion. In order to this, he chose out 
thirty thousand boys, whom he nut under 
masters to teach them the Creek tongue, 
and to train them up to arms ill the Mace¬ 
donian discipline. As for his marriage with 
Roxana, whose youthfulness and beauty had 
charmed him at a drinking entertainment, 
where he first happened to see her, taking 
part in a dance, it was, indeed, a love affair, 
yet it seemed at the same time to bo condu¬ 
cive to the object ho had in hand. For it 
gratified the conquered people to see him 
choose a wife from among themselves, and it 
made them feel the most lively affection for 
him, to find that in the only passion which 
he, the most temperate of men, was over¬ 
come by,%e yet forbore till he could obtain 
her in a lawful and honorable way. 

Noticing, also, that among his chief friends 
and favorites, Hephasstion most approved all 
that he did, and complied with and imitated 
him in his change of habits, while Craterus 
continued strict in the observation of tl re 
customs and fashions of b>* own country, ha 
made it his practice to employ the first In all 
transactiona with the Persians, and foe latter 
when he had to do with the Creeks or Maoedo., 
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Ilians. And in general he showed more affec-1 
tion for Hephasstion, and more respect for Crar 
terus ; Hephsestion, as he used to say, being 
Alexander’s, and Cratems the king s friend. 
And so these two friends always bore in secret 
a grudge to each other, and at times quarrel¬ 
led openly, so much so, that once in India they 
drew upon one another, and were proceeding 
in good earnest, with their friends on each 
side to second them, when Alexander rode 
up and publicly reproved Hephsestion call¬ 
ing him fool and madman, not to be sensi¬ 
ble that without his favor he was nothing. 

He rebuked Craterus, also, in private, severe¬ 
ly, and then causing them both to come into 
his presence, he reconciled them, at the same 
time swearing by Ammon and the rest of 
the gods, that he loved them two above all 
other men, but if ever he perceived them 
fall out again he would bo sure to put both 
of them to death, or at least the aggressor. 
After which they neither ever did or said 
any thing, so much as in jest, to offend one 
another. ... . 

There was scarcely any one who had great¬ 
er repute among the Macedonians than Phi- 
lotas, the son of Parmenio. 'For besides 
that he was valiant and able to endure any 
fatigue of war, he was also next to Alexan¬ 
der himself the most munificent, and the 
greatest lover of his friends, one of whom 
asking him for some money, he commanded 
his steward to give it him; and when he 
told him he had not wherewith, “ Have you 
not any plate then,” said he, “or any clothes 
of mine to sell ? ” But he carried his arro¬ 
gance and his pride of wealth and his habits 
pf display and luxury to a degree of assump¬ 
tion unbecoming a private man; and affect¬ 
ing all the loftiness without succeeding in 
showing any of the grace or gentleness of 
true greatness, by this mistaken and spuri¬ 
ous majesty he gained so much envy and 
ill-will, that Parmenio would sometimes tell 
him, “ My son, to be not quite so great would 
be better.” For he had long before been 
complained of, and accused to Alexander. 
Particularly when Darius was defeated in 
Cilicia, ana an immense booty was taken at 
Damascus, among the rest of the prisoners 
who were brought into the camp, there was 
• one Antigone of Pydna, a very handsome 
woman, who fell to Philotas’s share. The 
young man one day in his cups, in the vaunt¬ 
ing, outspoken, soldier’s manner, declared 
to his mistress, that all the grdXt actions 
were performed by him and his father, the 
glory and benefit of which, he said, together 
with the title of king, the boy Alexander 
reaped and enjoyed by their means. She 
could not hold,, but discovered what he had 
said to one of her acquaintance, and he, as 
is usual in such cases, to another, till at last 
the story came to ‘the ears of Craterus, who 
brought* tile woman secretly to the king. 
# When Alexander ijad heard what she had to 


say, he commanded her to'continue her in. 
trigue with Philotaa, and give him an ac¬ 
count from time to time of all that should 
fall from him to this purpose. He thus un¬ 
wittingly caught in a snare, to gratify some¬ 
times a fit of anger, sometimes a mere love 
of vainglory, let himself utter numerous 
foolish, indiscreet speeches against the king 
in Antigone’s hearing, of which though Al¬ 
exander was informed and convinced by 
strong evidence, yet he would take no notice 
of it at present, whether it was that he con¬ 
fided in Parmenio’s affection and loyalty, or 
that he apprehended their authority and 
interest in the army. But about this time 
one Limnus, a Macedonian of Chalastra, 
conspired against Alexander’s life, and com¬ 
municated his design to a youth whom he 
was fond of, named Nicomachus, inviting 
him to be of the party. But. he not relish¬ 
ing the thing, revealed it.to his brother 
Balinus, who immediately addressed himself 
to Philotas, requiring him to introduce them 
both to Alexander, to whom they had some¬ 
thing of great moment to impart which very 
nearly concerned him. But he, for what 
reason is uncertain, went not with them, 
professing that the king was engaged with 
affairs of more importance. And when they 
had urged him a second time, and were still 
slighted by him, they applied themselves to 
another, by whose-means being adimtto 
into Alexander’s presence, they first tow 
about Limnus’s conspiracy, and by the way 
let Philotas’s negligence appear, who haa 
twice disregarded their application to inn. 
Alexander was greatly incensed, and on 
finding that Limnus had defended hmistl. 
and had been killed by the soldier who was 
sent to seize him, he was still more < i»c 
posed, thinking he had thus lost the mean 
of detecting the plot. As soon as his 
pleasure against Philotas began to < II-' 
presently all his old enemies showed them 
selves, and said openly, the king ‘ jn . 


easily imposed on, to imagine that, one 
considerable as Limnus, a Chalastna , ■ 
of his own head undertake such an 
prise ; that in all likelihood he was h “ { 
servient to the design, an instrumj t 
was moved by some , greater sprufi- ■ 
those ought to be more strictly ^ 

about the matter whose interest it ^ t ^ 

much to conceal it. When th (hi* 

gained the king’s ear for insinuations■ ° ^ 
sort, they went on to show n { 

grounds of suspicion against PhUota.^ ^ 
last they prevailed to have 1)11 , i„ the 
put to the torture, which was do 

presence of the P n 5 0, P’i 1 . o *? c ®! ’ -f tai*^ 
himself being placed behind a™ 1 w hcn 

to understand what passed. W new ^ 

he heard in what a miserable .one, a , ie j 
what abject submissions P " 1 it j s saA 
himself to Hephffistion.he broke_ s ,,iri«* 
in this manner: “ Are you so, mean H 
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•od effeminate, Philotas, and yet can engage ger,saving, it wag not well done to expose tl 
in so desperate a design? ” After his death, Macedonians so before the barbarians an 
be 'presently sent into Media, and put also their enemies,since though it was their uuhn 
Parmeuio, his father, to death, who had done piness to be overcome, yet they were muc 
brave service under Philip, and was the only better men than those wno laughed at then 
man, of his older friends and counsellors, who And when Alexander remarked, that Cliti 
had encouraged Alexander to invade Asia, was pleading his own cause, giving cowa 
Of three sons whom he had had in the army, dice the name of misfortune, Clitua starte 
he had already lost two, and now was him- up; “ This cowardice, as you are pleased t 
self put to death with the third. These term it.” said he to him, “ saved the life c 
actions rendered Alexander an object of a sou of the gods, when in flight from Spitii 
terror to many of his friends, and chiefly ridates’s sword ; and it is by the oxjieii.se c 
to Antipater, who, to strengthen himself, Macedonian blood, and by these wounda 
sent messengers privately to treat for an that you are now raised to such a height, a 
alliance with thef ^Etolians, who stood in to be able to disown your father Philip, an 
fear of Alexander, because they had destroy- call yourself the soil of Ammon." “ Thoi 
ed the town of the CEniadso ; on being in- base fellow,” said Alexander, who was nov 
formed of which, Alexander had said the thoroughly exasperated, “ dost thou thin! 
children of the OEniadre need not revenge to utter these tilings everywhere of me, an< 
their father’s quarrel, for he would himself stir up the Macedonians to sedition, and no 
take care to punish the /Etolians. be punished for it V ” “ We are sufficient!; 

Not long alter this happened the deplorable punished already,” answered Clitus, “ i; 
end of Clitus, which to those who barely this be the recompense of our toils, and w< 
hear the matter-of-fact, may seem more in- must esteem theirs a happy lot, who hav« 
human than that of Philotas; but if we con- not lived to see their countrymen scourgeti 
aider the story with its circumstance of time, with Median rods, and forced to sue to the 
and weigh the cause, we shall find it to have Persians to* have access to their king." 
occurred rather through a sort of mischance While lie talked thus at random, and those 
of the king’s, whoso anger and over-drink- near Alexander got up from their seats and 
big offered an occasion to the evil genius of began to revile him in turn, the elder men 
Clitus. The king had a present of Grecian did what they could to compose tile disorder, 
fruit brought him from Hie sea-coast, which Alexander, in the mean time turning almut 
was so fresh and beautiful, that lie was sur- to XonodochuH, the Cardian, and Artemius, 
prised at it, and called Clitus to him to see the Colophonian, asked them if they were 
it, and to give him a share of it. Clitus was not of opinion that the Greeks, in comparison 
then sacrificing, but he immediately left off with the Macedonians, lielmveU themselves 
and came, followed by three sheep, on whom like so many demi-gods among wild beast;., 
the drink-offering had been already poured Hut Clitus for all this w mid not give over, 
preparatory to sacrificing them. Alexander, desiring Alexander to speak out if he had 
being informed of this, told his diviners, any tiling more to say, or else why did he 
Aristauder and Cleomantis the Lacedietno- invito men who were freeborn and accustom- 
nian, and asked them what it meant; on ed to speak theirsininds openly without ro- 
whose assuring him, it was an ill omen, he straint, to sup with him. He had better 
commanded them in all haste to offer sacri- live and converse with barbarians and slaves 
fices for Clitus’s safety, forasmuch as three who would not scruple to bow the knee to 
days before he himself had seen a strange his Persian girdle and his white tunic, 
vision in his sleep, of Clitus all in mourning, Which words so provoked Alexander, that 
sitting by Parmenio’s sons who were dead, not able to suppress his auger arty longer, he 
Clitus, however, stayed not to finish his fie- threw one of the apples that lay upon the 
votions, but came straight to supjier with table at him, and hit him, and then looked 
the-king, who had sacrificed to Castor and about for his sword. But Aristophanes, one 
follux. And when they had drunk pretty of his life-guard, had hid that out of tne way, 
hard, some of the company fell a singing the and others came about him and besought 
verses of one Pranichus, or as others say of him, but in vain. For breaking from them, 
I lerion, which were made upon those cap- he called out aloud to his guards in the 
tains who had been lately worsted by the Macedonian language, which was a certain 
barbarians, on purpose to disgrace and sign of some great disturbance in him, and 
turn them to ridicule. This gave offence to commanded a trumpeter to sound, giving 
the older men who were there, and they up- him a blow with his clenched fist for not in- 
braided both t.h« onthn* atnnt.lv ohevincr him : thoutfit afterward# the 


P'f.wa* so uetttod that he'ooiUdlioid^no Ion-| he came in again immediately at another. 


11 - —wuintwi niiu UUC OMijij'-t w*. 

* rer *ea, though Alexander and the young- 
l “i® about nim were mftch amused to 
tju ~! em ’ **»d encouraged them to go on, 
I at last Clitua, who had drunk too much, 
**i Q was besides nf -..a 


same man was commended, for disobeying 
an order which would have put the whole 
army into tumult and confusion. Clitus 
still refusing to yield, was with ranch trouble 

r _1 1 lF» /mi t nf fKn wwms Hut 
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door, very irreverently and confidently sing¬ 
ing the verses out o£ Euripides’s Andro¬ 
mache,—* 

In Greece, alas ! how ill things ordered are 1 

Upon this, at last, Alexander, snatching a 
spear from one of the soldiers, met Clitus as 
he was coming forward and was putting by 
the curtain that hung before the door, and 
ran him through the %pdy- He fell at once 
with a cry and a groan. Upon which the 
king’s anger immediately vanishing, he came 
perfectly to himself, and when he saw his 
friends about him all in a profound silence, 
he pulled the spear out of the dead body, 
and would have thrust it into his own throat, 
if the guards had not held his hands, and by 
main force carried him away into his cham¬ 
ber, where all that night and the next day 
he wept bitterly, till being quite spent with 
lamenting and exclaiming, he lay as it were 
speechless, only fetching deep sighs. His 
friends apprehending some harm from his 
silence, broke into the room, but he took no 
notice of what any of them said, till Aristan- 
der putting him in mind of the vision he 
had seen concerning Clitus, and the prodigy 
that followed, as if all had come to pass by 
an unavoidable fatality, he then seemed to 
moderate his grief. They now brought 
Callisthenes,the philosopher,who was the near 
friend of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Ab- 
dera, to him. Callisthenes used moral lan¬ 
guage, and gentle and soothing means, hoping 
to find access for words of reason, and get a 
hold upon the passion. But Anaxarchus, 
who had always taken a course of his own in 
philosophy, and had a name for despising 
and slighting his contemporaries, as soon as 
he came in, cried out aloud, “ Is this the 
Alexander whom the whole world looks to, 
lying here weeping like a •slave, for fear of 
the censure and reproach of men, to whom 
he himself ought to be a law and measure of 
equity, if he would use the right his con¬ 
quests have given him as supreme lord and 
governor of all, and not be the victim of a 
vaiu and idle opinion ? Do not you know,” 
said he, “ that Jupiter is represented to have 
Justice and Law on each hand of him, to 
signify that all the actions of a conqueror 
are lawful and just? ” With these and the 
like speeches, Anaxarchus indeed allayed the 
king’s grief, but withal corrupted hie char¬ 
acter, rendering him more audacious and 
lawless than he had been. Nor did he fail 
by these means to insinuate himself into his 
favor, and to make Callisthenes’s company, 
which at all times, because of his austerity, 
was not very acceptable, more uneasy and 
disagreeable to him. 

“ It happened that these two philosophers 
meeting at an entertainment, where conver¬ 
sation turned on the subject of climate and 
the temperature of the air, Callisthebes 
.joined with their opinion, who held that 


those countries were colder, and the winter 
sharper there than in Greece. Anaxarchus 
would by no means allow this, but arguerf 
against it with some heat. “ Surely,” 8a ;j 
Callisthenes, “you cannot but admit this 
country to be colder than Greece, for there 
you used to have but one threadbare cloak to 
keep out the coldest winter, and here y ou 
have three good warm mantles one over 
another.” This piece of raillery irritated 
Anaxarchus and the other pretenders to 
learning, and the crowd of flatterers m gen¬ 
eral could not endure to see Callisthenes so 
much admired and followed by the youth, 
and no less esteemed by fhe older men for 
his orderly, life, and his gravity, and for 
being contented with his condition; all con¬ 
firming what he had professed about the ob¬ 
ject he had in his journey to Alexander, that 
it was only to get his countrymen recalled 
from banishment, and to rebuild and repeo¬ 
ple his native town. Besides the envy which 
his great reputation raised, he also, by his 
own deportment, gave those who wished him 
ill, opportunity to do him mischief. For 
when he was invited to public entertain¬ 
ments, he would most times refuse to come, 
or if he were present at any, he put a con- 
straint upon the company by his austerity 
and silence, which seemed to intimate his 
disproval of what he saw. So that Alexan¬ 
der himself said in application to him, 

That vain pretence to wisdom I detest, 

Where a man’s blind to his own interest 


Being with many more invited to sup with 
tire king, he was called upon when the cup 
came to him, to make an oration extempore 
in praise of the Macedonians ; and he did it 
witli such a flow of eloquence, that all who 
heard it rose from their seats to clap and ap¬ 
plaud him, and threw their garland upon 
him; only Alexander told him out of Eu¬ 
ripides, 

I wonder not that you have spoke so well, 

'Tis easy on good subjects to excel. 

“ Therefore,” said he, “ if you will si 10 * 
the force of your eloquence, tell my Mace¬ 
donians theirfaults, and dispraise them, that 
by hearing their errors they may learn to be 
better for the future. Callisthenes presently 
obeyed him, retracting all he had said before, 
and, inveighing against the Macedonia® 
with great freedom, added, that Philip 
thrived and grew powerful, Chiefly by tn 
discord of‘the Grecians, applying this verse 
to him:— 


In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame; 

which so offended the Macedonians, that be 

was odious to them ever after. And A 
ander said, that instead of his eloquence, 
had only made his ill-will appear in « h* t 
had spoken. Hermippus assures us., _ 
one Strcebus, a servant whom Caliistue 



Alexander. 


to read to him, gave this account of 
52" Mssaeea afterwards to Aristotle ; and 


JhTwhenhe perceived the king grow more' 
more averse to him, two or three times, 
*, he .was going *way, he repeated the ver¬ 


se*,—. 

Death seis'd at last on great Patrodus too, 
Though he in virtue far exceeded you. 

Not without reason, therefore, did Aristotle 
rive this character of Collisthenes, that he 
was indeed, a powerful speaker, but had no 
judgment. He acted certainly a true philoso¬ 
pher’* part in positively refusing, as he did, 
to pay adoration; and by speaking out open¬ 
ly against that which the best and gravest 
of the Macedonians only repined at in secret, 
he delivered the Grecians and Alexander 
hiinkelf from a great disgrace, when the 
practice was given up. But ho ruined him¬ 
self by it, because he went too roughly to 
work, as if he would have forced the king to 
that which he should have effected by reason 
and persuasion. Chares of Mitylene writes, 
that at a banquet, Alexander, after he had 
drank, reached the cup to one of his friends, 
who, on receiving it, rose up towards the 
domestic altar, and when he had drunk, first 
adored, and then kissed Alexander, and after¬ 
wards laid himself down at the table with 
the rest: Which they all did one after 
another, till it came to Callisthenes’s turn, 
who took the cup and drank, while the king 
who was engager? in conversation with He- 
plnestion was not observing, and then came 
and offered to kiss him. But Demetrius, 
surnaijied Phidon, interposed, saying, “ Sir, 
by no means let him kiss you, for he only of 
us all has refused to adore you;” upon 
which the king declined it, and all the con¬ 
cern Calliathenes showed was, that he said 
aloud, “ Then I go away with a kiss less than 
the rest.” The displeasure he incurred by 
this action procured credit for llephiestion’s 
declaration that he had broken his word to 
him in not paying the king the same venera¬ 
tion that others did, as he had faithfully 
promised to do. And to finish his disgrace, 
a number of such men as Lysimaclius and 
Hsgnon now came in with their asseverations 
that the sophist went about everywhere boast¬ 
ing of his resistance to arbitrary power, and 
that the young men all ran after him, and 
honored him as the only man among so 
many thousands who had the courage to pre¬ 
serve his liberty. Therefore when Hermo- 
**u» s conspiracy came to be discovered, thei 
charges which his enethies brought against 
Ur? *r re 9* e mor « easily believed, particu- 
that wben the young man asked him 
. he should do to be the most illustrious 
old him the readiest 
who was already so; 
i to commit the deed, 
•wed by the golden 
Alexander was a man 
. 82 


i’ rr *°n on earth, he 1 
t° kill him 
‘“dthat to incite hin 
* We him not be 
!w,e h» but remember 
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equally infirm and vulnerable as another. 
However, none of Hermolaus’s accomplices, 
in the utmost extremity, made any mention 
of Callisthenes’8 being engaged in the de¬ 
sign. Nay, Alexander himself, in the let¬ 
ters which he wrote soon after to Craterus, 
Altai us, and Alcetas, tells them that the 
young men who were put to the torture, de- 
dared they had entered into the conspiracy 
of themselves, withouMny others being privy 
to, or guilty of U. But yet afterwards, in a 
letter to Antipater, he accuses Callisthenes. 

“ The young men,” he says, “ were stoned 
to death by the Macedonians, but for the 
sophist,” (meaning Callisthenes,) “ I will 
take care to punish him with then too who 
sent him to me, and who harbor those in 
their cities who conspire against my life,” 
an unequivocal declaration against Aristotle, 
in whose house Callisthenes, for his relation¬ 
ship’s sake, being his nieco Hero’s son, had 
been educated. His death is variously rela¬ 
ted. Some say he was hanged by Alexander’s 
orders; others, that he died, of sickness in 
prison; but Chares writes he was kept in 
chains seven months nfter he was apprenend- 
ed, on purposevtliat lie might 1 k> proceeded 
against in full council, when Aristotle should 
be present; and that growing very fat, and 
contracting a disease of vermin, he there 
died, about the time that Alexander was 
wounded in India, in the country of the 
Malli Oxydracfc, all which 1 came to pass 
afterwards. * 

For to go on in order, Demaratus of Cor¬ 
inth, now quite an old man, had made a great 
effort, about this time, to pay Alexander a 
visit; and when he had seen him, said ho 
pitied the misfortune of those Grecians, who 
were so unhappy as to die before they had 
beheld Alexander seated on the throne of 
Darius. But he did not long enjoy the bene¬ 
fit of the king’s kindness for him, any other¬ 
wise than that soon after falling sick and 
dying, ho had a magnificent funeral, and tha 
army raised him a monument of earth four¬ 
score cubits high, and of a vast circumfer- 
ance. His ashes were conveyed in a very rich 
chariot drawn by four horses, to the sea- 

Alexander now intent upon his expedition 
into India, took notice that his soldiers were 
so charged with booty that it hindered their 
marching. Therefore, at break of day, a* 
soon as the baggage wagons were laden, 
first he sef&re to his own, and to those of 
his friends, and then commanded those to be 
burnt which belonged to the rest of the army. 
An act which in the deliberation of it had 
seemed more dangerous and difficult than it 
proved in the execution, with which few 
were dissatisfied ; for most of the soldiery* 
as if they had been inspired, uttering loud 
outcries and warlike shouting*, supplied one 
another with what was absolutely necessary, 
and burnt and destroyed aU that waa super- 
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fluous, the sight of which redoubled Alex- the place may easily be taken, since w W;. 
ander’s zeal and eagerness for his design, in command of it is weak.” And in a linL 
And, indeed, he was now grown very severe time he so terrified Sisimithres, that he toot 
and inexorable in punishing those who com- it without any difficulty. At an attack which 
mitted any fault. For he put Menander, he made upon such another, precipitous 
one of his friends, to death, for deserting a with some of his Macedonian soldiers, h e 
fortress where he had placed him in garrison, called to ohe whose name was Alexander 
and shot Orsodates, one of the barbarians and told him, he at any rate must 
who revolted from him, with his own hand, bravely if it were but for his name’s sake. 

At this time a shee* happened to yean a The youth fought gallantly and was killed in 
lamb, with the perfect shape and color of a the action , at which he was sensibly afflicted, 
tiara upon the head, and testicles on each Another time, seeing his men march slowlv 
side ; which portent Alexander regarded and unwillingly to the siege of the p| w 
with such dislike, that he immediately caus- called Nysa, because of a deep river between 
ed his Babylonian priests, whom he usually them and thetown, he advanced before them, 
carried about with him for such purposes, to and standing upon the bank, “ What a mi,, 
purify him, and told his friends he was not erable man,” said he, “ am I, that 1 have 
so much concerned for his own sake as for not learned to swim!” and then was hardly 
theirs, out of an apprehension that after his dissuaded from endeavoring to pass it upon 
death the divine power might suffer his em- his shield. Here, after the assault was »w. 
pire to fall into the hands of some degenerate, the ambassadors who from several towns 
impotent person. But this fear was soon re- which he had blocked up, came to submit tv 
moved by a wonderful thing that happened him and make their peace, were surprised to 
not long after, and was thought to presage find him still in his armor, without any one in 
better. For Proxenus, a Macedonian, who waiting or attendance upon him, ami when 
was the chief of those who looked to the at last some one brought him a cushion, lie 
king’s furniture, as he was breaking up the made the eldest of them, named Acupliis, take 
ground near the river Oxus, to set up the it and sit down upon it. The old man. mar- 
royal pavilion, discovered a spring of a fat, veiling at his magnanimity and courtesy, ask- 
oily liquor, which after the top was taken off, ed him what his countrymen should do to men 


omuoi wi * --7- -O -«/ - . ” , I 

same smoothness and brightness, and that, send one hundred of the most worthy m.-n 


and to leave a gloss on the skins of those who so many of the worst, rather tnan tny . 
bathe themselves in it. Whatever might be of my subjects.” , . . . 

the cause, certain it is that Alexander was The extent of king Taxiles s dominions 
wonderfully pleased with it, as appears by India was thought to be as large as M'l*- 
his letters to Antipater, where he speaks of it abounding in good pastures, and P r "' lnc ‘ ‘ 
as one of the most remarkable presages that beautiful fruits. The king himselj 
God had ever favored him with. The diviners reputation of a wise man, and at his ms 
told him it signified his expedition would be terview with Alexander, he spoke to n 
glorious in the event, but very painful, and these terms: “ To what purpose, ' ' 

attended with many difficulties ; for oil, they ‘‘ should we make war upon one another. 

said, was bestowed on mankind by God as a design of your coming into these pans 

refreshment of their labors. to rob us of our water or our nece^'O ^ 

Nor did they judge amiss, for he exposed which are the only things that wise for 
himself to many hazards in the battles which indispensably obliged to fight tor. ^ 
he fought, and received very severe wounds, other riches and possessions, as tn ' • f ^ 
but the greatest loss in his army was occasion- counted in the eye of the world. , lin rt » 
ed through the unwholesomeness of the air, better provided of them than you* tu0 * 
and the want of necessary provisions. But dy to let you share with me ; du j ^re 
he still applied himself to overcome fortune has been more liberal to you than • isJif 
and whatever opposed him, by resolution no objection to be obliged to you. fB . 

and virtue, and thought nothing impossible, course pleased Alexander so muen. ■ hia 
to true intrepidity, and on the other hand bracing him, “ Do you think, siU 
nothing secure or strong for cowardice. It “your kind words and courteoi- wit j l£ ,oi 
is told of him that when he besieged Sisi- will bring you off in this mtervm ^ | 

mithres, who held an inaccessible, impreg- a contest? No, you shall not esc i ^ ^ 

*nable rock against him, and his soldiers began shall contend and do battle witn y ^ 

to despair of taking it, he asked Oxyartes that how obliging soever jj° u * ’ ' rece i««< 

whether Sisimithres was a man of courage, not have the better of me. j (,i* 

who assuring him he was the greatest coward some presents from him, he re' , ele it 

alive, “Then you tell me,” said he, “ that others, of greater value, and to c v 
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bounty, gave him in money ready coined one I Alexander himself had crossed over, came 
thousand talents; at which his old friends Ion with his whole army, except a party 
were much displeased, but it gained him the / which he left behind, to hold the rest of the 
hearts of many of the barbarians. But the Macedonians in play, if they should attempt 
best soldiers of the Indians now entering into to pass the river. But he apprehending the 
the pay of several of the cities, undertook to multitude of the enemy, and to avoid tire 
defentl them, and did it so bravely, that they shock of their elephants, dividing his forces? 
nut Alexander to a great deal of trouble, till attacked their left wing himself, and com¬ 
at last, after a capitulation, upon thesurren- manded Coenus to fall upon the right, which 
der of the place, he fell upon them as they was performed with food success. For by 
were marching away, and put them all to the this means both wings being broken, the 
sword. This one breach of his word remains enemies fell back in their retreat upon the 
as a blemish upon his achievements in war, centre, and crowded in upon their elephants, 
which he otherwise had performed through- There rallying, they fought a hand to hand 
out with that justice and honor that became battle, and it was the eighth hour of the day 
a king. Nor was he less incommoded by the before they were entirely defeated. This 
Indian philosophers, who inveighed against description the conqueror himself has left 
those princes who joined his party, ami soli- us in his own epistles. 

cited the free nations to oppose, him. He Almost all the historians agree in relating 
took several of these also, and caused them that Porus was four cubits and a span high, 
to be hanged. and that when ho was U]M>n his elephant, 

Alexander, in his own letters, has givpu which was of the largest size, his stature 
us an account of his war with Porus. He and bulk were so answerable, that he ap- 
says the two' armies were separated by the peared to be pro|x>rtionably mounted, as a 
river lfydaspes, on whose opposite hank horseman on his horse. Tins elephant, dur- 
Porus continually kept his elephants in order ing the whole battle, gave many singular 
of battle, with their heads towards their proofs of sagacity and of particular care of 
enemies, to guard the passage; that he, on the king, whom as long as he was strong 
the other hand, made every day a great and in a condition to fight, he defended 
noise and clamor in his camp, to dissipate with great courage, repelling those who set 
the apprehensions of the barbarians; that upon him; ami as soon as lie perceived him 
one stormy dark night he passed the river, overpowered with his numerous wounds and 
at a distance from the place where the enemy the multitude of darts that were thrown at 
lay, into a little island, with part of his foot, him, to prevent his falling off, he softly 
and the best of his horse. Here there fell a knelt down and began to draw out the darts 
most violent storm of rain, accompanied with his proboscis. When Porus was taken 
with lightning and whirl-winds, and seeing prisoner, and Alexander asked him how lie 
some of his men burnt and dying with the expected to be used, he answered, “ As a 
lightning, he nevertheless quitted the island king.” For that expression, he said, when 
aud made over to the other side. The Hy- the same question was put. to him a second 
daspos, he says, now after the storm, was time, comprehended every thing. And Alex- 
so swollen and grown so rapid, as to have ander, accordingly, not only suffered him to 
made a breach in the bank, and a part of govern his own kingdom as satrap under 
the river was now pouring in here, so that himself, but gave him also the additional 
when he came across, it was with difficulty territory of various independent tribes whom 
he got a footing on the land, which was he subdued, a district which, it is said, con- 
slippery and unsteady, and exposed to the tained fifteen several nations, and five thou- 
force of the currents on both sides. This is sand considerable towns, besides abundance 
the occasion when he is related to have said, of villages. To another government., three 
? e . Athenians, will ye believe what dan- times as larg.i as this, he appointed Philip, 
iters 1 incur to merit ypu.- praise?” This, one of his friends. 

however, is Onesicritug’s story. Alexander Some little time after the battle with 
•ays, here the men left their boats, and Porus, Bucephalus died, as most of the au- 
tiassed the breach in their armor, up to the thoritics state, under cure of his wounds, or 
water, and that then he advanced as Onesicritus says, of fatigue and age, be- 
. 1 borse about twenty furlongs be- ing thirty ffears old. Alexander was no less 

■h* i /?***• concluding that if the enemy concerned at his death, than if he had lost 
•barged him with their cavalry, he should an old companion or an intimate friend, and 
- too strong for them; if with their foot, built a city, which he named Bucephalia, in 
° wn would come up time enough to his memory of him, on the bank of the river 
; st *nce. Nor did he judge amiss; for Hydaspes. He also, we are told, built an- 
charged by a thousand horse, and othei city, and called it after the name of a* 
heb- *' rni . chariots, which advanced before favorite dog, Peritas, which he had Drought 
body, he took all the chariots, up himself; So Sotion assures us he was 
four hundred horse upon the informed by Potamon of Lesbos. 

Porus, by this time guessing that But this last combat with Porus took OB 
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the edge of the Macedonians’ courage, and the defendants with showers of arm 
stayed their further progress into India, was the first man that mounted the » i, f 
For having found it hard enough to defeat a scaling ladder, which, as soon as I, ’ 
an enemy who brought but twenty thousand up, broke and left Jiim almost alone , ' 
foot and two thousand horse into the field, to the darts which the barbarians thr^ 
they thought they had reason to oppose him in great numbers from below rfV 
'Alexander’s design of leading them on to distress, turning himself as well as hec 
pass the Ganges too, which they were told he leaped down in the midst of his enm" 
was thirty-two furlongs broad and a hun- and had the good fortune to light U no r 
dred fathoms deep, and \he banks on the feet. The brightness and clatterin J 0 f k- 
further side covered with multitudes of ene- armor when he came to the ground n "i 
mies. For they were told that the kings of the barbarians think they saw rays of 2 
the Gandaritans and Prsesians expected them or some bright phantom playing before p 
there with eighty thousand horse, two hun- body, which frightened them*so at first th 
dred thousand foot, eight thousand armed they ran away and dispersed. Till seeir' 
chariots, and six thousand fighting elephants, him seconded but by two of his guards th' 
Nor was this a mere vain report, spread to fell upon him hand to hand, and some, whil 
discourage them. For Androcottus, who he bravely defended himself, tried to woim, 
not long after reigned in those parts, made him through his armor with their swords 3 , 
a present of five hundred elephants at once spears. And one who stood further off dr<-« 
to Seleucus, and with an army of six hun- a bow with such just strength, that the arm-; 
dred thousand men subdued all India. Alex- finding its way through his cuirass, stuck n 
ander at first was so grieved and enraged at his ribs under the breast. This stroke 
his men’s reluctancy, that he shut himself so violent, that it made him give back, a:;. 
up in his tent,_ and threw himself upon the set one knee to the ground, upon which th< 
ground, declaring, if they would not pass man ran up with his drawn scimitar, think 
the Ganges, he owed them no' thanks for ing to despatch him, aiid had done it, i: 
any tiling they had hitherto done, and that Peucestes aiid Limn,Tons had not intcrpnMl 
to retreat now, was plainly to confess him- who were both wounded, Limnseus mortally, 
self vanquished. But at last the reasonable but Peucestes stood his ground, white Al.-i 
persuasions of his friends and the cries and ander killed the barbarian. But this didtirt 
lamentations of his soldiers, who in a sup- free him from dangfer ; for besides innnvothi 
pliant manner crowded about the entrance wounds, at last he received so weighty a 
of his tent, prevailed with him to think of stroke of a club upon his neck, that he m< 
returning. Yet he could not refrain from forced to lean his body against the wall, mil 
leaving behind him various deceptive me- however, facing the enemy. At this .<• 
mortals of his expedition, to impose upon tremity, the Macedonians made their# av n 
after-times, and to exaggerate his glory and gathered round him. They took him 
with posterity, such as arms larger than just as he was fainting away, having lest 
were really worn, and mangers for horses, sense of what was done near him. and f ■ 
with hits of bridles above the usual size, veyed him to his tent, upon which it " J 
which he set up, and distributed in several presently reported all over the camp that' ' 
places. He erected altars, also, to the gods, was dead. But when they had with p 
which the kings of the Prsesians even in our difficulty and pains sawed off the shaft : 
time do honor to when they pass the river, the arrow, which was of wood, and so vita 
and offer sacrifice upon them after the Gre- much trouble got off his cuirass, they cam- 
cian manner. Androcottus, then a boy, saw to cut out the head of it, which was tin* 
Alexander there, and is said often after- fingers broad and four long, and stuck fa - 41 
ward£ to have been heard to say, that he in the bone. During the operation, he 
missed but little of making himself master taken with almost mortal swoonings. 
of. those countries; their king, who then when it was out he-came to himself aga 

reigned, was so hated and despised for the Yet though all danger was past, he continn; 

vicionsness of his life, and the meanness of very weak, and confined himself a great * ■>> 
his extraction. to a regular diet and the method of his co- 

Alexander was now eager to see the ocean, till one day hearing the Macedonians 
To which purpose he caused a great many ing outside in their eagerness to see hun- 
row-boats and rafts to be built, m which he took his cloak and went out. And h*r ^ 
fell gently down the rivers at his leisure, yet sacrificed to the gods, without more del* 
so that his navigation was neither unprofitable went on board again, and as he coasted 
nor inactive. For by several descents upon subdued a great deal of the country on 
the banks, he made himself master of the sides, and several considerable cities- 
v fortified towns, and consequently of the coun- In this voyage, he took ten of t In- . 

try on both sides. But at a siege of a town philosophers prisoners, who had been ^ 
of the Mallians, who have the repute of being active in persuading Sabbas t° r, ‘ v0 . , 
the bravest people of India, he ran in great had caused the Macedonians a great 
danger of his life. For having beaten off trouble. These men, called Gymnosop 
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W re reputed to be extremely ready and to come into those parts. Taxiles, however, 
succinct in their answers, whioh he made persuaded Calanus to wait upon Alexander, 
trial of, by putting difficult questions to them, His proper name was Sphines, but because 
letting them know that those whose answers he was wont to say Cole, which in the Indian 
were not pertinent, should be put to death, tongue is a form of salutation, to those he 
of which he made the eldest of them judge, met with anywhere, the Greeks called hint 
The first being asked which he thought most Calanus. He is said to have shown Alexan* 
numerous, the dead or the living, answered, der an instructive emblem of government, 
■•The living, because those who are dead which was this. He throw a dry shrivelled 
are not at all.” Of the second, he desired hide upon the grbund, and trod upon the 
te know whether the earth or the sea pro- edges of it. The skin when it was pressed 
duced the largest beast ; who told him. in one place, still rose up in another, wliere- 
•• The earth, for the sea is but a part of it.” soever he trod round about it, till he set his 
llis question to the third was, Which is the foot in the middle, which made all the parts 
cunningest of beasts? “That,” said he, lie even and quiet. Thu meaning of this 
■• which men have not yet found out." He similitude being that he ought to reside most 
bade the fourth tell him what argument he in tiie middle of his empire, and not spend 
used to Sabbas to persuade him to revolt, too much time on the borders of it. 

■ No other,” said he, “than that he should His voyage down the rivers took up seven 
■ither live or die nobly.” Of the fifth ho mouths’ time, anil when he came to the sea, 
tsked, Which was eldest, night or day? The he sailed to an island which he himself 
•liilosopher replied, “ Day was eldest, by called ScilluStis, others l’siltucis, where 
me day at least.” But perceiving Alexander going ashore, he sacrificed, and made what 
lot well satined with that account, lie observations he could us to the nature of the 
ulded, that he ought not to wonder if strange sea and the sea-coast. Then having be- 
luestions had as strange answers made to sought the gods that no other man might 
hem. Then he wgnt on and inquired of the ever go beyond the hounds of this expedi- 
ie\t, what a man should do te be exceedingly tion, he ordered his fleet of which he made 
[beloved. “ He must be very powerful,” said Nearchus admiral, and Onesieritns pilot, to 
[he,, “without making himself too much sail round about, keeping the Indian shore 
[feared.” The answer of the seventh to his outlie right hand, and returned himself by 
question, how a man might become a god, land through the country of the Orites, 
was, “By doing that which was impossible where he was reduced to great straits for 
for men to do.” '"he eighth told him, “Life want of provisions, and lost a vast number 
is stronger than death, because it supports so of men, so that of an army of one hundred 
many miseries.” And the last being asked, and twenty thousand foot and fifteen thou* 
how I (gig he thought it decent for a man to sand lior.se, lie scarcely brought back above 
live, said, “Till death appeared more de- a fourth part out of India, they were so 
sirable than life.” Then Alexander turned diminished by diseases, ill diet, and the 
to him whom he had made judge, and com- scorching heats, hut most by famine. For 
inanded him to give sentence. “All that I their march was through an uncultivated 
can determine,” said he, “ is, that they have country whose inhabitants fared hardly, 
every one answered worse than another ” possessing only a few sheep, and those of a 
Nay,’’ said the king, “ then you shall die wretched kind, whose flesh was rank and 
first, for giviug such a sentence.” “ Not so, unsavory, by their continual feeding upon 
O king,” replied the gymnosophist, “ unless sea-fish. 

Vou said falsely that he should die first who After sixty days’ march he came into 
made the worst answer.” In conclusion he Gedrosia, where he found great plenty of all 
Save them presents and dismissed them. things, which the, neighboring kings and 
But to those who were in greatest reputa- governors oi provinces, hearing of his ap- 
ioii among them, ami.lived a private quiet Jiroach, had taken care to provide. When 
m . he sent Onesicritus, one of Diogenes the he had here refreshed his army, he eoiitiu- 
| vine’s disciples, desiring them to corne to lied his march through Carinania, feasting 
Calanus, it is said, very arrogantly all the way for seven days together, lie 
r,, ughly commanded him to strip him- with his most intimate friends banqueted 
^ ’ 3,1(1 Bear what he said, naked, otherwise and revellwl night ami day upon a platform 
* w, ’ u1 ' 1 not speak a word to him, though erected on a lofty, conspicuous sealfold, 
came from Jupiter himself. But Dandamis which was slowly drawn by eight horses. 
u'r.V'r w Hh more civility, and hearing This was followed by a great many chariots, 
m discourse of Socrates, Pythagoras, and some covered with purple and embroidered 
<.?r UU8 ’. to M him he thought them men of canopies, and some with green bougjjiL 
si, i 1>arla * sod to have erred in nothing so which were continually supplied afresh, and 
. *? in having too great respect for the in them the rest of his friends and oomman- 
» v rv.“ cu * ton >a of their country. Others ders drinking, and crowned with garlands 
t C only asked hid the reason of flowers. Here was now no target or 

J Alexander undertook so long a journey helmet or spear to be seen; instead of armor, 
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the soldiers handled nothing but cups and 
goblets and Thericlean drinking vessels, 
which, along the whole way, they dipped 
into large bowls and jars, and drank healths 
to one another, some seating themselves to 
Jt, others as they went along. All places 
resounded 4vith music of pipes and flutes, 
with harping and singing, and women 
dancing as in the rites gf Bacchus. For 
this disorderly, wandering march, besides 
the drinking part of it, was accompanied 
with all the sportiveness and insolence of 
bacchanals, as much as if the god himself 
1-ad been there to countenance and lead the 
procession. As soon as he came to the 
royal palace of Gedrosia, he again refreshed 
and feasted his army; and one day after he 
had drunk pretty hard, it is said, he went 
to see a prize of dancing contended for, in 
which his favorite Bagoas, having gained 
the victory, crossed the theatre in his 
dancing habit, and sat down close by him, 
which so pleased the Macedonians, that they 
made loud acclamations for him to kiss 
Bagoas, and never stopped clapping their 
hands and shouting till Alextyider put his 
arms round him ana kissed him. 

Here his admiral, Nearchus, came to him, 
and delighted him so with the narrative of 
his voyage, that he resolved himself to sail 
out of the mouth of Euphrates with a great 
fleet, with which he designed to go round by 
Arabia and Africa, and so by Hercules’s 
Pillars into the Mediterranean; in order for 
which, he directed all sorts of vessels to .be 
built at Thapsacus, and made great pro¬ 
vision everywhere of seamen and pilots. 
, But the tidings of the difficulties he had 

S one through in his Indian expedition, the 
anger of his person among the Mallians, 
the reported loss of a considerable part of 
his forces, and a general doubt as to his own 
safety, had begun to give occasion for revolt 
among many of the conquered nations, and 
for acts of great injustice, avarice, and inso¬ 
lence on the part of the satraps and comman¬ 
ders in the provinces, so that there seemed 
to be an universal fluctuation and disposition 
to ohange. Even at home, Olympias and 
Cleopatra had raised a faction against 
Antipater, and divided his government 
between them, Olympias seizing upon 
Epirus, and Cleopatra upon Macedonia. 
When Alexander was told of it, he said his 
mother had made the best choice, for the 
Macedonians would never endure to be 
ruled by a woman. Upon this he despatch¬ 
ed Nearchus again to his fleet, to carry the 
war into the maritime provinces, and as he 
marched that way himself, he punished 
.those commanders who had behaved ill, 
particularly Oxyartes, one of the sons of 
Abuletes, whom he killed with his own 
hand, thrusting him through the body with 
his spear. And wlfefl Abuletes, instead of the 
necessary provisions which he ought to have 


furhietod, brought him three thousand talents 
in coinjM money, he ordered it to be thrown 
to hfehitseg, and when they would not touch 
it, “What good,” he said, “ will this pro- 
visidh do us?!’ and sent him away to prison 

When he came into Persia, he distributed 
money among the women, as their own 
kings had been wont to do, who as often as 
they came thither, gave every one of them a 
piece of gold; on account of which custom 
some of them, it is said, had come but sei! 
dom, and' Ochus was so sordidly covetous, 
that to avoid this expense, he never visited 
his native country once in all his reign. 
Then finding Cyrus’s sepulchre opened and 
rifled, he put Polymachus, who did it, to 
death, though he was a man of some distinc¬ 
tion, a born Macedonian of Pella. And 
after he had read the inscription, he caused 
it fo be cut again below the old one in Greek 
characters; the words being these: “ O man, 
whosoever thou art, and from whencesoever 
thou comest (for I know thou wilt come), 1 
am Cyrus, the founder o£ the Persian 
empire; do not grudge me this little earth 
which covers my body.” The reading of 
this sensibly touched Alexander, filling him 
with the thought of the uncertainty and 
mutability of human affairs. At the same 
time, Calanus having been a little while 
troubled with a disease in the boWels, ro- 
quested that he iffight have a funeral pile 
erected, to which he came on horseback, and 
after he had said some prayers and sprin¬ 
kled himself and cut off some of his hair to 
throw into the fire, before he ascended it, he 
embraced and took leave of the Macedon¬ 
ians who stood by, desiring them to pass 
that day in mirth and good-fellowship with 
their king, whom in a little time, he said, 
he doubted not but to see again at Babylon. 
Having thus said, he lay down, and cover¬ 
ing up his face, he stirred not when the tire 
came near him, but continued still in the 
same posture as at first, and so sacrificed 
himself, as it was the ancient custom of the 
philosophers in those countries to do. '1 lie 
same thing was done long after by another 
Indian, who came with Caesar to Athens, 
where they still show you “ the Indian s 
monument.” At l\is return from the 
funeral pile, Alexander invited a great 
many of his friends and principal officers to 
supper, and proposed a drinking match, in 
which the victor should receive a crown. 
Promachus drank twelve quarts of wine, 
and won the prize, which was a talent, from 
them all; but he survived his victory but 
three days, and was followed, as Chares 
says, by forty-one more, who died of tn 
same debauch, some extremely cold weather 
having set in shortly after. 

At Susa, he married Darius’s daughte- 
Statira, and celebrated also the nuptialIs 
his friends, bestowing* the noblest of t 
Persian ladies upon the worthiest of them, 
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the same time making it an enterijjpment 
ja honor of the other MacedoniaJL whose 
marriages had already taken place^Bjtt this 
magnificent festival, it is reporteafetthero 
were no less than nine thousand guests, to 
each of -whom he gave a golden cup fdr the 
libations. Not to mention other instances.of 
his wonderful magnificence, he paid the debts 
of his army, which amounted to nine thou¬ 
sand efght hundred and seventy talents. 
But Antigenes, who had lost one of his eyes, 
though he owed nothing, got his name set 
down in the list of those who were in debt, 
and bringing one who pretended to be his 
creditor, and to have supplied him from the 
bank, received’ the money. But when the 
cheat was found out, the king was so in¬ 
censed at it, that he banished him from 
court, and took away his command, though 
he was an excellent soldier, and a man of 
great courage. For when he was but a youth, 
and served under Philip at the siege of l’erin- 
thus, where he was wounded in the eye by 
an arrow shot out of an engine, he would 
neither let the arrow be taken out, nor lie 
persuaded to. quit the field, till he had bravely 
repulsed the enemy and forced them to retire 
into the town. Accordingly he was not able 
to support such a disgrace with any patience, 
and it was plain that grief and despair would 
have made him kill himself, but that the king 
fearing it, notonly pardoned him, but let him 
also enjoy the benefit of his deceit. 

The thirty thousand boys whom lie left 
behind him to be taught and disciplined, wore 
so improved at iiis return, both in strength 
and beauty, and performed their exercises 
with such dexterity and wonderful agility, 
that he was extremely pleased with them, 
which grieved the Macedonians, ami made 
them fear lie would have the less value for 
them. And when he proceeded to send down 
the infirm and maimed soldiers to tiie sea, 
they said they were unjustly and infamously 
dealt with, after they were worn out in his 
service upou all occasions, now to bo turned 
away with disgrace and sent home into their 
country among their friends and relations, 
>u a worse condition than when they came 
® ut i therefore they desired him to dismiss 
them one and all, and to account his Mace¬ 
donians useless, now he was so well furnished 
with a set of dancing boys, with whom, if he 
pleased, he might go on and conquer the 
world. These speeches so incensed Alexan¬ 
der, that after ha had given them a great 
deal of reproachful language in his passion, 
e drove them away, and committed the 
w atch to Persians, out of whom he close his 
guards and attendants. When the Macedo- 
>ans saw him escorted by these men, and 
emselves excluded and shamefully disgrac- 
eir high spirits fell, and conferring 
ith one another, they found that jealousy 
“ i ra 8 e had almost distracted them. But 
last coming to themselves again, they went 
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without their arms, with only their under 
garments oil, crying and weeping, to offer 
themselves at his tent, and desired him to 
deal with them as their baseness and ingrati¬ 
tude deserved. However, this would not 
prevail; for though his anger was already 
something mollified, yet he would not admit 
them into his presence, nor would they stir 
from thence, but continued two days and 
nights before liia tent, bewailing themselves, 
and imploring him as their lord to have com¬ 
passion on them. But the third day he came 
out to them, and seeing them very humble and 
penitent, he wept himself a great while, 
after a gentle reproof spoke kindly to 
them, and dismissed those who were unser¬ 
viceable witli magnificent rewards, and with 
this recommendation to Antipater, that when 
they came home, at all public shows and ill the 
theatres, they should sit on the best and fore¬ 
most seats, crowned with chaplets of flowers. 
He ordered, also, that tile children of those 
who had lost their lives ill his service, should 
have their fathers’ pay continued to them. 

When lie came to Kcbatana in Media, and 
had despatched his most urgent affairs, he 
began to divert himself again with spectacles 
and public entertainments, to carry on which 
lie had a supply of three thousand actors and 
artists, newly arrived out of Greece. But 
they were soon interrupted liy Hephscstion's 
falling sick of a fever, ill which, being a 
young man and a soldier too, ho could not 
confine himself to so exact a diet as was nec¬ 
essary; for whilst his physician Glaueus was 
gone to the theatre, lie ate a fowl for his 
| dinner, and drank a large draught of wine, 
upon which he became very ill, and shortly 
after died. At this misfortune, Alexander 
was so beyond all reason transported, that 
to express his sorrow, lie immediately ordered 
the manes and tails of all his horses and 
mules to be cut, and threw down the battle¬ 
ments of the neighboring cities. The poor 
physician he crucified, and forbade playing 
on the flute, or any other musical instrument 
in the camp a great while, till directions 
came from the oracle of Ammon, and enjoin¬ 
ed him to honor Heplnestion, and sacrifice 
to him as to a hero. Then seeking to dllevi- 
ate his> grief in war, he setbut, as it were, 
to a hunt and chase of men, for he fedl upon 
the Cossaians, and put the whole nation to 
the sword. This was called a sacrifice to 
Hephsestion’s ghost. In his sepulchre and 
rnonumeift and the adorning of them, he 
intended to bestow ten thousand talents; 
and designing that the excellence of the work¬ 
manship and the singularity of the design 
might outdo the expense, his wishes turned, 
above all other artists, to Stasicrates, because 
he always promised something very bold, uns- 
usual, and magnificent in his projects. Once 
when they had met before, he had told him, 
that of all the mountains he knew, that of 
Athos in Thrace was the most capable of 
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being adapted to represent the shape and 
lineaments of a man; that if he pleased to 
command him, he would make it the noblest 
and most durable statue in the world, which 
in its left hand should hold a city of ten 
thousand inhabitants, and out of its right 
Aould pour a copious river into the sea. 
Though Alexander declined this proposal, 
yet now he spent a great deal of time with 
workmen to invent and contrive others even 
more extravagant and sumptuous. 

As he was upon his way to Babylon, Near- 
chus, who had sailed back out of the ocean 
up the mouth' of the river Euphrates, came 
to tell him he had met with some Chaldiean 
diviners, who had warned him against Alex¬ 
ander’s going thither. Alexander, however, 
took no thought of it, and went on, and 
when he came near the walls of the place, he 
saw a great many crows fighting with one 
another, some of whom fell down just by 
him. After this, being privately informed 
that Apollodorus, the governor ot Babylon, 
had sacrificed, to know what would become 
of him, he sent for Pythagoras, the soothsay¬ 
er, and on his admitting the thing, asked 
him, in what condition he foundrthe victim ; 
and when he told him the liver was defect¬ 
ive in its lobe, “ A great presage indeed ! ” 
said Alexander. However, he offered Pytha¬ 
goras no injury, but was sorry that he had 
neglected Nearchus’s advice, and stayed for 
the most part outside the town, removing his 
tent from place to place, and sailing up and 
down the Euphrates. Besides this, he was 
disturbed by many other prodigies. A tame 
ass fell upon the biggest and handsomest 
lion that he kept, and killed him by a kick. 
And one day after he had undressed himself 
to be anointed, and was playing at ball, just 
as they were going to bring his clothes again, 
the young men who played with him per¬ 
ceived a man clad in the king’s robes with a 
diadem upon his head, sitting silently upon 
his throne. They asked him who he was, 
to which he gave no answer a good while, 
till at last coming to himself, he told them 
his name was Dionysius, that he was of Mes- 
senia, that for some crime of which he was 
accused, he was brought thither from the 
sea-side, and had been kept long in prison, 
that Serapis appeared to him, had freed him 
from his chains, conducted him to that place, 
and oommanded him to put on the king’s 
robe and diadem, and to sit where they 
found him, and to say nothing. Alexander, 
when he heard this, by the direction of his 
soothsayers, put the fellow to death, but he 
lost his spirits, and grew diffident of the pro¬ 
tection and assistance of the gods, and sus¬ 
picious of his friends. His greatest appre¬ 
hension was of Antipater and his sons, one 
of whom, lolaus, was his chief cupbearer; and 
Cassander, who had lately arrived, and had 
been bred up in Greek manners, the first 
time he saw some of the barbarians adore 


the king, could not forbear laughing at it 
aloud, which so incensed Alexander, that he 
took him by the hair with both hands, and 
dashed his head against the wall. Another 
time, Cassander would have said something 
in defence of Antipater to those who ac¬ 
cused him, but Alexander interrupting him 
said, “ What is it you say ? Do you think 
people, if they had received no injury, would 
come such a journey only to calilmniate 
your father V” To which when Cassander 
replied, that their coming so far from the 
evidence was a great proof of the falseness 
of their charges, Alexander smiled, and said 
those were some of Aristotle’s sophisms, 
which would serve equally oil both sides ; 
and added, that both he and his father 
should be severely punished, if they were 
found guilty of the least injustice towards 
those who complained. All which made 
such a deep impression of terror in Cassan- 
der’s mind, that long after, when he was 
king of Macedonia, and master of Greece, as 
he was walking up and down at Delphi, and 
looking at the statues, at the sight of that of 
Alexander he was suddenly struck with 
alarm, and shook all over, his eyes rolled, his 
head grew dizzy, and it was long before he 
recovered himself. 

When once Alexander had given way to 
fears of supernatural influence, liis mind 
grew so disturbed and so easily alarmed, that 
if the least unusual or extraordinary tiling 
happened, lie thought it a prodigy or a pre¬ 
sage, and his court was thronged witli divi¬ 
ners and priests whose business was to sacri¬ 
fice and purify and foretell the future So 
miserable a thing is incredulity and contempt 
of divine power on the one hand, ami so 
miserable, also, superstition on the other, 
which like water, where the level has been 
lowered, flowing in and never stopping, fills 
the mind witli slavish fears and follies, as 
now in Alexander’s case. But upon some 
answers which were brought him from the 
oracle concerning Ilephsestion, he laid aside 
his sorrow, and fell again to sacrificing and 
drinking; and having given Nearclius a 
splendid entertainment, after he had bathed, 
as was his custom, just as he was going to 
bed, at Medius’s request he went to slipper 
with him. Here he drank all the next day, 
and was attacked with a fever, which seized 
him, not as some write, after he had drunk 
of the bowl of Hercules ; nor was he taken 
with any sudden pain in his back, as if he 
had been struck with a lance, for these are 
the inventions of some authors who thought 
it their duty to make the last scene of so 
great an action as tragical and moving as 
they could. Aristobulus tells us, that in the 
rage of his fever and a violent thirst, he took 
a draught of wine, upon which he fell into 
delirium, and died on the thirtieth day of the 
month Dsesius. 

But the journals give the following record. 
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On the eighteenth of the month, he slept in 
the bathing-room on account of his fever. 
The next day he bathed and removed into 
his chamber, and spent his time in playing 
at dice with Medius. In the evening he 
bathed and sacrificed, and ate freely, and 
had the fever on him through the night. 
On ttie twentieth, after the usual sacrifices 
and bathing, he lay in the bathing-room 
and heard Nearchus’s narrative of his voy¬ 
age, and the observations he had made in 
the great sea. The twenty-first he passed in 
the same manner, his fever still increasing, 
and suffered much during the night. The 
next day the fever was very violent, and he 
had himself removed and his bed set by the 
great bath, and discoursed with his princi¬ 
pal officers about finding fit men to fill up 
the vacant places in the army. On the 
twenty-fourtli be was much worse, and was 
carried out of his bed to assist at the sacri¬ 
fices, and gave order that the general officers 
should wait within the court, whilst the in¬ 
ferior officers kept watch without doors. On 
the twenty-fifth he was removed to his 
palace on th.e other side the river, where he 
slept a little, but his fever did not abate, 
and when the generals came into his cham¬ 
ber, he was speechless, and continued so the 
following day. The Macedonians, there¬ 
fore, supposing he was dead, came with 
great clamors to the gates, and menaced his 
friends so that they were forced to admit 
them, and let them all pass through unarmed 
along by his bedside. The same day Python 
and Seleucus were despatched to the temple 
of S<rapis to inquire if they should bring 
Alexander thither, and were answered by 
the god, that they should not remove him. 
On the twenty-eighth, in the evening, he 
died. This account is most of it word for 
word as it is written in the diary. 

At the time, nobody had any suspicion of 
his being.poisoned, but upon some informa¬ 
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tion given six years after, they say Olympias 
put many to death, and scattered the ashes 
of Iolaus, then dead, as if he had given it 
him. But those who affirm that Aristotle 
counselled Antipater to do it, and that by 
his means the poison was brought, adduce 
one Hagnothemis as their authority, who, 
they say, heard king Antigonus speak of it, 
and tell us that the poison was water, deadly 
cold as ice, distilling from a rock in the dis¬ 
trict of Nonacris, which they gathered like a 
thin dew, and kept in an ass’s hoof; for it 
was so very cold and penetrating that no 
other vessel would hold it. Ifowever, most 
are of opinion that all this is a mere made- 
up story, no slight evidence of which is, that 
during the dissensions among the command¬ 
ers, which lasted several days, the body con¬ 
tinued clear and fresh, Without any sign of 
such taint or corruption, though it lay neg¬ 
lected in a close, sultry place. 

Itoxana, who was now with child, and 
upon that account much honored by the 
Macedonians, being jealous of Statira, sent 
for her by a counterfeit letter, as if Alex¬ 
ander had been still alive ; and when she 
had her in'lier power, killed her and her 
sister, and threw their bodies into a well, 
which they filled up with earth, not without 
the privity and assistance of Perdiccas, who 
in the time immediately following the king’s 
death, under cover of the name of Arrhi- 
dieus, whom he carried about him as a sort 
of guard to his person, exercised the chief 
Authority Arrhidams, who was Philip’s son 
by an obscure woman of the name of Pbil- 
inua, was himself of weak intellect, not that 
he had been originally deficient either ill 
body or mind ; on the contrary, in his child¬ 
hood, he had showed a happy and promising 
character enough. But a diseased habit of 
Inxly, caused bv drugs which Olympias gave 
him, had ruined not only his health, but his 
understanding. 
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After Sylla became master of Rome, he 
wished to make Caesar put away his wife 
Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, the late sole 
ruler of the commonwealth, but was unable 
to effect it either by promises or iatimida- 
ti°n, and so contented himself with confis¬ 
cating her dowry. The ground of Sylla’s 
hostility to Caesar, was the relationship be¬ 
tween him and Marius; for Marius, the 
married Julia, the .sister of Cicsar’s 
father, and had by her the younger Marius, 
who consequently was Caesar’s first cousin. 
And though at the beginning, while so many 
W'rre to be put to death and there was so 
Wueh to do, Caesar was overlooked by Sylla, 
yet he would not keep quiet, but presented 


himself to the people as a candidate for the 
priesthood, though he was yet a mere hoy. 
Sylla, without any open opposition, took 
measures to have him rejected, and in con¬ 
sultation whether he should be put to death, 
when it #as urged by some that it was not 
worth his while to contrive the death of a 
boy, he answered, that they knew little who 
did not see more than one Marius in that 
boy. Cassar, on being informed of this say¬ 
ing, • oncealed himself, and for a consider- 
’able time kept out of the way in the country 
of the Sabines, often changing his quarters, 
till one night, as he was removing from one 
house to another on account of his health, 
he fell into the bands of Sylla’s soldiers, who 
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were searching those parts in order to ap- 
rehend any who had absconded. Caesar, 
y a bribe of two talents, prevailed with 
Cornelius, their captain, to let him go, and 
was no sooner dismissed but he put to sea, 
and made for Bithynia. After a short stay 
there with Nicotnedes, the king, in his pas¬ 
sage back he was taken near the island 
Pharmacusa by some of the pirates, who, at 
that time, with large fleets of ships and in¬ 
numerable smaller vessels infested the seas 
everywhere. ‘ 

When these men at first demanded of him 
twenty talents for his ransom, he laughed at 
them for not understanding the value of 
their prisoner, and voluntarily engaged to 
give them fifty. He presently despatched 
those about him to several places to raise the 
money, till at last he was left among a set of 
the most bloodthirsty people in the world, 
the Cilicians, only with one friend and two 
attendants. Yet he made so little of them, 
that when he had a mind to sleep, he would 
send to them, and order them to make no 
noise. For thirty-eight days, with all the 
freedom in the world, he amused himself 
with joining in their exercises land games, 
as if they had not been his keepers, but his 
guards. He wrote verses and speeches, and 
made them his auditors, and those who did 
not admire them, he called to their faces 
illiterate and barbarous, and would often, 
in raillery, threaten to hang them. They 
were greatlv taken with this, and attributed 
his free talking to a kind of simplicity and 
boyish playfulness. As soon as his ran¬ 
som was come from Miletus, he paid it, and 
was discharged, and proceeded at once to 
man some ships at the port of Miletus, and 
went in pursuit of the pirates, whom he sur¬ 
prised with their ships still stationed at the 
island, and took most of them. Their money 
he made his prize, and the men he secured 
in prison at Pergamus, and made application 
to Junius, who was then governor of Asia, 
to whose office it belonged as prsetor, to de¬ 
termine their punishment. Junius, having 
his eye upon the money, for the sum was 
considerable, said he would think at his 
leisure what to do with the prisoners, upon 
which Csesar took his leave of him, and went 
off to Pergamus, where he ordered the pi¬ 
rates to be brought forth and drucified; the 
punishment he had often threatened them 
with whilst he was in their handstand they 
little dreamed he was in earnest. 

In the mean time Sylla's power being now 
on the decline, Caesar’s friends advised him 
to return to Rome, but he went to Rhodes, 
’and entered himself in the school of Apollo¬ 
nius, Molon’s son, a famous rhetorician, 
one who had the reputation of a worthy 
man, and had Cicero for one of his scholars. 
Caesar is said to have been admirably fitted 
by nature to make a great statesman and or¬ 
ator,'and to have taken such pains to improve 


his genius JSptirBy, that without dispute ha 
might chaflpSgethe second place. More he 
did not ainr^ts as choosing to be first rather 
amongst men of arms and power, and 
therefore, never rose to that height of elo¬ 
quence to which nature would have carried 
him, his attention being diverted to those 
expeditions and designs, which at length 
ained him the empire. And he himself, i n 
is answer to Cicero's panegyric on" Cato 
desires his reader not to compare the plain 
discourse of a soldier with the harangues of 
an orator who had not only fine parts, hut 
had employed his life in this study. 

When he was returned to Rome, he ac¬ 
cused Dolabella of maladministration, and 
many cities of Greece came in to attest it. 
Dollabella was acquitted, and Csesar, in re¬ 
turn for the support he had received from 
the Greeks, assisted them in their prosecu¬ 
tion of Publius Antonius for corrupt prac¬ 
tices, before Marcus Lucullus, pfaetorof Mace¬ 
donia. In this course he so far succeeded, 
that Antonius was forced to appeal to the 
tribunes at Rome, alleging that in Greece he 
could not have fair play against Grecians. 
In his pleadings at Rome, his eloquence so on 
obtained him great credit and favor, and he 
won no less upon the affections of the peo¬ 
ple by the affability of his manners and ad¬ 
dress, in which lie showed a tact and consid¬ 
eration beyond whats could have been expect¬ 
ed at his age; and the open house he kept, 
tlie entertainments he gave, and the general 
splendor of his manner of life contributed lit¬ 
tle by little to create and increase his political 
influence. His enemies slighted the gijiwth 
of it at first, presuming it would soon fail 
when his money was gone ; whilst in the mean 
time it was growing up and flourishing among 
the common people. When his power at last 
was established and not to be overthrown, 
and now openly tended to the altering of the 
whole constitution, they were aware too late, 
that there is no beginning so mean, which 
continued application will not make consid¬ 
erable, and that despising a danger at first, 
will make it at last irresistible. Cicero w as 
the first who had any suspicions of his de¬ 
signs upon the government, and, as a good 
pilot is apprehensive of a storm when the 
sea is most smiling, saw the designing tein- 

f >er of the man through this disguise of good- 
mmor and affability, and said, that in gen¬ 
eral, in all he did and undertook, he detected 

the ambition for absolute power, “ but when 
I see his hair so carefully arranged, and ob¬ 
serve him adjusting it with one fingor, I 
cannot imagine it should enter into such a 
man's thoughts to subvert the Roman state.’ 
But of this more hereafter. 

* The first proof he had of the people s 
good-will to him, was when he received bv 
their suffrages a tribuneship in the army, and 
came out on the list with a higher place than 
Cains Popilius. A second and clearer in " 
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stance of their favor ap£eaj#®®gn his mak¬ 
ing a magnificent oration ’iift'jBfaise of his 
aunt Julia, wife to MariusVjMblicly in the 
forum, at whose funeral he wasso bold as to 
bring forth the images of Marius, which no¬ 
body had dared to produce since the govern¬ 
ment came into Sylla’s hands, Marius’s 
party having from that time been declared 
enemies of the State. When some who were 
present had begun to raise a cry against 
Cscsar, the people answered with loud shouts 
and clapping in his favor, expressing their 
joyful surprise and satisfaction at his having, 
as it were, brought up again from the grave 
those honors of Marius, which for so long a 
time had been lost to the city. It had al¬ 
ways been the custom at Rome to make fun¬ 
eral orations in praise of elderly matrons, 
but there was no precedent of any upon 
young women till Caesar first made one upon 
the death of his own wife. This also pro¬ 
cured him fOTor, and by this show of affec¬ 
tion he won upon the feelings of the people, 
who looked upon him as a man of great ten¬ 
derness and kindness of heart. After he had 
buried his* wife, he went as quaestor into 
Spain under one of the praetors, named Vetus, 
whom he honored ever after, and made his 
soil his own quaestor, when he himself came 
to be praetor. After this employment was 
ended, he married Pompeia, his third wife, 
having then a daughter by Cornelia, his 
first wife, whom he afterwards married to 
Pompey the Great. He was so profuse in 
his expenses, that before he had any public 
employment, he was in debt thirteen hundred 
tali'*ts, and many thought that by incurring 
such expense to be popular, he changed a 
solid good for w'hat would prove but a short 
and uncertain return; but in truth he was 
purchasing what was of the greatest value at 
an inconsiderable rate. When he was made 
surveyor of the Appian way, he disbursed, 
besides the public money, a great sum out of 
his private purse; and when he was aedile, he 
provided such a number of gladiators, that 
he entertained the people with three hun¬ 
dred and twenty single combats, and by his 
great liberality and magnificence in theatri¬ 
cal shows, in processions, and public feast- 
■ngs, he threw into the shade all the attempts 
that had been made before him, and gained 
so much upon the people, that every one was 
eager to find out new offices and new honors 
for him in return for his munificence. 

There being two factions in the city, one 
that of Sylla, which was very powerful, the 
other that of Marius, which was then broken 
and in a very low condition, he undertook to 
reyive this and to make it his own. And to 
this end, whilst he was in the height of his 
repute with the people for the magnificerft 
shows he gave as tedile, he ordered images of 
Marius, and figures of Victory, with trophies 
tn their hands, to be carried privately in the 
B1 ght and placed in the capitoi. Next morn¬ 
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ing, when some saw them bright with gold 
and beautifully made, with inscriptions upon 
them, referring them to Marius’s exploits 
over the Cumbrians, they weiie surprised at 
the boldness of him who had set them up, 
nor was it difficult to guess who it, was. 
The fame of this soon spread and brought 
together a great concourse of people. Some 
cried out that it was an open attempt against 
the established government thus to revive 
those honors which had been buried by the 
laws and decrees of the senate; that Caesar 
had done it to sound the temper of the peo¬ 
ple whom he had prepared before, and to try 
whether they were tame enough to bear his 
humor, and would quietly give way to his 
innovations. On the other hand, Marius’s 
party took courage, and it was incredible how 
numerous they were suddenly seen to be, aud 
what a multitude of them appeared and came 
shouting into the capitoi. Many, when they 
saw Marius’s likeness, cried for joy, and 
Caesar was highly extolled as the one man, 
in the place of all others, who was a relation 
worthy of Marius. Upon this the senate 
met, and Catulus Lutatius, one of the most 
eminent Rdmans of that time, stood up and 
inveighed against Ciesar, closing his speech 
with the remarkable saying, that Caesar was 
now not working mines, but planting batter¬ 
ies to overthrow the state. But when Cie¬ 
sar had made an apology for himself, and 
satisfied the senate, his admirers were very 
much animated, and advised him not to de¬ 
part from bis own thoughts for any one, 
since with the people’s good favor ho would 
ere long get the better of them all, and botha 
first man in the commonwealth. 

At this time, Metellus, the Iligh-Priest, 
died, and Catulus and Isauricus, persons of 
the highest reputation, and who had great 
influence in the senate, were competitors for 
the olfioe; yet Ciesar would not give way to 
them, but presented himself to tile people as 
a candidate against them. The several par¬ 
ties seeming very equal, Catulus, who, be¬ 
cause he had the most honor to lose, was the 
most apprehensive of the event, sent to Caj- 
sar to buy him off, with offers,of a great sum 
of money. But his answer was, that he was 
ready to borrow a larger sum than that, to 
carry on the contest. Upon the day of elec¬ 
tion, as his mother conducted him out of 
doors with tears, after embracing her, “My 
mother,” he said, “to-dayyou will see me 
either Itlgh-I’riest, or an exile.” When the 
votes were taken, after a great struggle, be 
carried it, and excited among the senate and 
nobility great alarm lest he might now urge 
on the people to every kind of insolence. 
And Piso and Catulus found fault with Cice¬ 
ro for having let Ciesar escape, when in the 
conspiracy ot Catiline he had given the gov¬ 
ernment such advantage against him. For 
Catiline, who had designed not only to change 
the present state of affairs, bat to subvert the 
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-whole empire and confound all, had himself 
taken to flight, while the evidence was yet 
incomplete against him, before his ultimate 
urposes had been properly discovered. But 
e nad left Lentulus and Cethegus in the 
city tcysupply his place in the conspiracy, and 
whether they received any secret encourage¬ 
ment and assistance from Caesar is uncertain; 
all that is certain, is, that they were fully 
convicted in the senate, and when Cicero, the 
consul, asked the several opinions of the sen¬ 
ators, how they would have them punished, 
all who spoke before Caesar sentenced them 
to death; but Caesar stood up and made a 
set speech, in which he told them, that he 
thought it without precedent and not just to 
take away the lives of persons of their birth 
and distinction before they were fairly tried, 
unless there was an absolute necessity for it; 
but that if they were kept confined in any 
towns of Italy, Cicero himself should choose, 
till Catiline was defeated, then the senate 
might in peace and at their leisure determine 
what was best to be done. 

This sentence of his carried so much ap¬ 
pearance of humanity, and he gave it such 
advantage by the. eloquence with which lie 
urged it, that not only those who spoke 
after him closed with it, but even they who 
had before given a contrary opinion, now 
come over to his, till it came about to Ca- 
tulus’s and Cato’s turn to speak. They 
warmly opposed it, and Cato intimated in 
his speech the suspicion of Caisar himself, 
and pressed the matter so strongly, that the 
criminals were given up to suffer execution. 
As Caesar was going out of the senate, many 
of the young men who at that time acted as 
guards to Cicero, ran in witli their naked 
swords to assault him. But Curio, it is said, 
threw his gown over him, and conveyed him 
away, and Cicero himself, when the young 
men iooked up to see his wishes, gave a sign 
not to kill him, either for fear of the people, 
or because lie thought the murder unjust and 
illegal. If this be true, I wonder how Cicero 
came to omit all mention of it in his book 
about his consulship. He was blamed, how¬ 
ever, afterwards, for not having made use of 
' so fortunate ail opportunity against Caesar, 
as if he had let it escape him out of fear of 
the populace, who, indeed, showed remark¬ 
able solicitude about Caesar, and some time 
after, when he went into the senate to clear 
himself of the suspicions he lay under, and 
found great clamors vaised against hfm, upon 
the senate in conaequepce sitting longer than 
ordinary, they went up to the house in a tu¬ 
mult, and beset it, demanding Ciesar, and 
requiring them to dismiss him. Upon this, 
Cato, much fearing some movement among 
th« poor citizens, who were always the first 
to kindle the flame among the people, and 
placed all their hopes in Caesar, persuaded 
the senate to give them a monthly allowance 
of corn, an*expedient which put the common¬ 


wealth to the extraordinary charge of seven 
million five hundred thousand drachmas i n 
the year, but quite succeeded in removin e 
the great cause of terror for the present, and 
very much weakened Caesar’s power, who at 
that time was just going to be made prastor 
and consequently would have been more for¬ 
midable by his office. 

But there was no disturbance during his 
prsetorship, only what misfortune he met 
with in his own domestic affairs. Publius 
Clodius was a patrician by descent, eminent 
both for his riches and eloquence, but in licen¬ 
tiousness of life and audacity exceeded the 
most noted profligates of the day. He was 
in love with Pompeia, Cmsar’s wife, and she 
had no aversion to him. But there was 
strict watch kept on her apartment, and Cae¬ 
sar’s mother, Aurelia, who was a discreet 
woman, being continually about her, made 
any interview very dangerous and difficult. 
The Romans have a goddess wHbm they call 
Bona, the same whom the Greeks call Gyti®- 
cea. The Phrygians, who claim a peculiar 
title to her, say she was mother to Midas. 
Tile Romans profess she was one of the Dry¬ 
ads, and married to Faunus. The Grecians af¬ 
firm that she is that mother of Bacchus whose 
name is not to be uttered, and, for this rea¬ 
son, the women who celebrate her festival, 
cover the tents with vine-branches, and, in 
accordance with the fable, a consecrated ser¬ 
pent is placed by the goddess. It is not law¬ 
ful for a man to be by, nor so much as in the 
house, whilst the rites are celebrated, but 
the women by themselves perform the sacred 
offices, which are said to be much the same 
with those used in the solemnities of Orpheus. 
When the festival comes, the husband, who 
is either consul or prsetor, and with him every 
male creature, quits the house. The wife 
then taking it under her care, sets it in order, 
and the principal ceremonies are performed 
during the night, the women playing together 
amongst themselves as they keep watch, and 
music of various kinds going on. 

As Pompeia was at that time celebrating 
this feast, Clodius, who as yet had no beard, 
and so thought to pass undiscovered, took 
upon hjm the dress and ornaments of a 
singing woman, and so came thither, having 
tlie air of a young girl. Finding the doors 
open, he was without any stop introduced by 
the maid, who was ill the intrigue. She 
presently ran to tell Pompeia, but as she was 
away a long time, he grew uneasy in waiting 
for her, and left his post and traversed the 
house from one room to another, still taking 
care to avoid the lights, till at last Aurelia's 
woman met him, and invited him to play 
with her, as the women did among them¬ 
selves. He refused to comply, .and she pre¬ 
sently pulled him forward, and asked him 

I who he was, and whence he came. Clodius 
told her he was waiting for Pompeia’s own 
maid, Abra, being in fact her own name also, 
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»ud as he said so, betrayed himself by his 
voice. Upon which the woman shrieking, 
ran into thecompany where there were lights, 
and cried out, she had discovered a man. 
The woman were all in a fright. Aurelia 
covered up the sacred things and stopped the 
proceedings, and having ordered the doors 
to be shut, went about with lights to find 
Clodius, who was got into the maid’s room 
that lid had come in with, and was seized 
there. The women knew him, and drove 
him out of doors, and at once, that same 
night, went home and told their husbands 
the story. In the morning, it was all about 
the town, what an impious attempt Clodius 
had made, and how he ought to be punished 
as an offender, not only against those whom 
he bad affronted, but also against the public 
and the gods. Upon which one of the tri¬ 
bunes impeached him for profaning the holy 
rites, and some of the principal senators 
combined together and gave evidence against 
him,that besides many other horrible crimes, 
he had been guilty of incest with his own 
sister, who was married to Lucullus. But 
the people set themselves against this com¬ 
bination of tfie nobility,and defended Clodius, 
which was of great service to him with the 
judges, who took alarm and were afraid to 
provoke the multitude. Caesar at once dis¬ 
missed 1’ompeia, but being summoned as a 
witness against Clodius, .said he had nothing 
to charge him with. This looking like a 
paradox, the accuser asked him why he part¬ 
ed with his wife. Caesar replied, “ I wished 
my wife to bp not so much as suspected.” 
Home say that Caesar spoke this as his real 
thought ; others, that he did it to gratify 
the people, who were very earnest to save 
Clodius. Clodius, at any rate, escaped ; 
most of the judges giving their opinions so 
written as to be illegible that they might not 
J>e in danger from the people by condemning 
him, nor in disgrace with the nobility by ac¬ 
quitting him. 

Caesar, in the mean time, being out of liis 
Pnetorship, had got the province of Spain, 
hut was in great embarrassment witli his 
creditors, who, as he was going off, came 
u Pon him, and were very pressing and im¬ 
portunate. This led him to apply himself 
*? Crassus, who was the richest man in 
home, but wanted Caesar’s youthful vigor 
fj’" heat to sustain the opposition against 
i nrnpey. Crassus took upon him to satisfy 
those creditors who were most uneasy to 
“"n, and would not be put off any longer, 
?"'* engaged himself to the amount of eight 
hundred and thirty talents, upon which Cee- 
* ar was now at liberty to go to his province. 
n Jus journey, as he was crossing the Alps, 
*hd passing by a small village of the barba¬ 
rians with but few inhabitants and those 
retchedly poor, his companions asked the 
question among themselves by way of mock- 
r y> if there were any canvassing for offices 
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there ; any contention, which should be up¬ 
permost, or feuds of great men one against 
another. To which Csesar made answer 
seriously, “For my part, I had rather be 
the first man among these fellows, than the 
second man in Rome.” It is said thqt an¬ 
other time, when free from business in 
Spain, after reading some part of the history 
of Alexander, he sat a great while very 
thoughtful, and at last burst out into tears. 
His friends were surprised, and asked him 
the reason of it. “ Ho you think,” said he, 
“ I have not just cause to weep, when I con¬ 
sider that Alexander at my age had conquer¬ 
ed so many nations, and I have all this time 
done nothing that is memorable'! 1 ” As soon 
as he came into Spain he was very active, 
and in a few days had got together ten new 
cohorts of foot in addition to the twenty 
which were there before. With these he 
inarched against the Calaici and Lusitani 
and conquered them, and advancing as far 
as the ocean, subdued the tribes which never 
before had been subject to the Homans. 
Having managed his military affairs with 
good success, he was equally happy in the 
course of hris civil government. lie took 
pains to establish a good understanding 
amongst the several states, and no less care 
to heal the differences between debtors and 
creditors. He ordered that the creditor 
should receive two parts of the debtor’s 
yearly income, and that the other part should 
be managed by the debtor himself, till by 
this method the whole debt was at last dis¬ 
charged. This conduct made him leave his 
province with a fair reputation ; being rich 
himself, and having enriched his soldiers, 
and having received from them the honor¬ 
able name of Iinperator. 

There is a law among the Homans, that 
whoever desires the honor of a triumph must 
stay without the city and expect his answer. 
And another, that those who stand for the 
consulship shall appear personally upon the 
place. Csesar was come home at the very 
time of choosing consuls, and being in a dif¬ 
ficulty between these two op|wsite laws, gent 
to tin! senate to desire that since he was ob¬ 
liged to be absent, he might sue for the con¬ 
sulship by tiis friends. Cato, being backed 
by tne law, at first opposed his request ; af¬ 
terwards perceiving that Cajsar had prevail¬ 
ed with a great part of the senate to comply 
with it, he made it his business to gain time, 
and went* on wasting the whole day in' 
speaking. Upon which CiBsar thought fit 
to let the triumph fall, and pursued the con¬ 
sulship. Entering the town and coming for¬ 
ward immediately, he had recourse to a piece 
of state-policy by which everybody was de¬ 
ceived but Cato. T nis was the reconciling 
of Crassus and Pompey, the two men who 
then were most powerful in Rome. There 
had been a quarrel between them, which he 
now succeeded in making np, and by this 
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means strengthened himself by the united 
power oS both, and so under the cover of an 
action which carried all the appearance of a 
piece of kindness and good-nature, caused 
what was in effect a revolution in the govern¬ 
ment. For it was not the quarrel between 
Pompey and Caesar, as most men imagine, 
which was the origin of the civil wars, 
but their union, their conspiring together 
at first to subvert the aristocracy, and 
so quarrelling afterwards between them¬ 
selves. Cato, who often foretold what the 
consequence of this alliance would be, had 
then the character of a sullen, interfering 
man, but in the end the reputation of a wise 
but unsuccessful counsellor. 

Thus Caesar being doubly supported by 
the interests of Crassus and Ponipey, was 
promoted to the consulship, and triumph¬ 
antly proclaimed with Calpurnius Bibulus. 
When he entered on his office, he brought in 
bills which would have been preferred with 
better grace by the most audacious of the 
tribunes than by a consul, in which he pro¬ 
posed the plantation of colonies and division 
of lands, simply to please the commonalty. 
The best and most honorable of-the senators 
opposed it, upon which, as he had long 
wished for nothing more than for such a 
colorable pretext, he loudly protested how 
much against his will it was to be driven to 
seek support from the people, and how the 
senate’s insulting and harsh conduct left no 
other course possible for him, than to devote 
himself henceforth to the popular cause and 
interest. And so he hurried out of the 
senate, and presenting himself to the people, 
and there placing Crassus and Pompey, one 
on each side of him, he asked them whether 
they consented to the bills he had proposed. 
They owned their assent, upon which he 
desired them to assist him against those 
who had threatened to oppose him with 
their swords. They engaged they would, 
and Pompey added further, that he would 
meet their swords with a sword and buckler 
too. These words the nobles much resented, 
as neither suitable to bis own dignity, nor 
becoming the reverence due to the senate, 
but resembling rather the vehemence of a 
boy, or the fury of a madman. But the 
people were pleased with it. In order to 
et a yet firmer hold upon Pompey, Caesar 
aving a daughter, Julia, who had been be¬ 
fore contracted to Servilius Caepio, now be- 
’ trothed her to Pompey, and told Survilius he 
should have Pompey’s daughter, who was 
not unengaged either, but promised to Sylla’s 
son, Faustus. A little time after, Ciesar 
married Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso, 
and got Piso made consul for the year fol¬ 
lowing. Cato exclaimed loudly against this, 
and protested with a great deal of warmth, 
that st was intolerable the government should 
be prostituted by marriages, and that they 
should advance one another to the commands 


of armies, provinces, and other great post, 
by means of women. Bibulus, Caesar’s cot 
league, finding it was to no purpose to on. 
pose his bills, but that he was in danger of 
being murdered in the forum, as also waa 
Catq, confined himself to his house, and 
there let the remaining part of his consul¬ 
ship expire. Pompey, when he was married 
at once filled the forum with soldiers, and 
gave the people his help in passing the new 
laws, and secured Caesar the government of 
all Gaul, both on this and the other side of 
the Alps, together with Illyricum, and the 
command of four legions for five years. 
Cato made some attempts against these pro¬ 
ceedings, but was seized and led off on the 
way to prison by Caesar, who expected he 
would appeal to the tribunes. But when he 
saw that Cato went along without speaking 
a word, and not only the nobility were in¬ 
dignant, but that the people, also, out of 
respect for Cato’s virtue, were following in 
silence, and with dejected looks, he himself 
privately desired one of the tribunes to res¬ 
cue Cato. As for the other senators, some 
few of them attended the house, the rest 
being disgusted, absented themselves. Hence 
Considius, a very old man, took occasion one 
day to tell Caesar, that the senators did not 
meet because they were afraid of his sol¬ 
diers. Ciesar asked, “ Why don’t yon then, 
out of the same fear, keep at home?” To 
which Considius replied, that age was his 
guard against fear, and that the small re¬ 
mains of his life were not worth much cau¬ 
tion. But the most disgraceful thing that 
was done in Caesar's consulship, was his 
assisting to gain the tribuneship, for the 
same Clodius who had made the attempt 
upon his wife’s chastity, and intruded upon 
the secret vigils. He was elected on pur¬ 
pose to effect Cicero’s downfall; nor did 
Ciesar leave tlie city to join his army, till 
they two had overpowered Cicero, and 
driven him out of Italy. 

Thus far have we followed Caesar’s actions 
before the wars of Gaul. After this, he 
seems to begin his course afresh, and to 
enter upon a new life and scene of action. 
And the period of those wars which he now 
fought, and those many expeditions in which 
he subdued Gaul, showed him to be a sol¬ 
dier and general not in the least inferior to 
any of the greatest and most admired com¬ 
manders who had ever appeared at the head 
of armies. For if we compare him with 
the Fabii, the Metelli, the Scipios, and with 
those who were his contemporaries, or not 
long before him, Sylla, Marius, the two I.u- 
culli, or even Pompey himself, whose glory, 
it may be said, went up at that time to 
heaven for every excellence in war, we shah 
find Caesar’s actions to have surpassed them 
all. One he may be held to have outdone 
in consideration of the difficulty of the 
country in which he fought, another in the 
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extent of territory which he conquered; 
gome, in the number and strength of the 
enemies whom he defeated; one man, be¬ 
cause of the wildness and perfidiousness of 
the tribes whose good-will he conciliated, 
another in his humanity and clemency to 
those he overpowered; others, again in his 
■rifts and kindnesses to his soldiers; all alike 
m the number of the battles which he 
fougtif and the enemies whom he killed. 
For he had not pursued the wars in Gaul 
full ten years, when he had taken by storm 
aliove eight hundred towns, subdued three 
hundred states, and of the three millions of 
men, who made up the gross sum of those 
with whom at several times he engaged, he 
had killed one million, and taken captive a 
second. 

He was so much master of the good-will 
and hearty service of his soldiers, that those 
who in other expeditions were but ordinary 
men, displayed a courage past defeating or 
withstanding when they went upon any 
danger where Caesar’s glory was concerned. 
Such a one was Acilius, who, in the sea- 
fight before Marseilles, had his right hand 
struck off with a sword, yet did not quit his 
buckler out of his left, but struck the ene¬ 
mies in the face with it, till he drove them 
off, stud made himself master of the vessel. 
Such another was Cassius Scaeva, who, in a 
battle near Dyrrhachium, had one of his 
eyes shot out with an arrow, his shoulder 
pierced with one javelin, and his thigh with 
another; and having received one hundred 
and thirty darts upon his target, called to 
the enemy, as though he would surrender 
himself. But when two of them came up 
to him, he cut off the shoulder of one with 
a sword, and by a blow over the face forced 
the other to retire, and so with the assistance 
of his friends, who now came up, made his 
escape. Again, in Britain, when some of 
the foremost officers had accidentally got 
into a morass full of water, and there were 
assaulted by the enemy, a common soldier, 
whilst Caesar stood and looked on, threw 
himself into the midst of them, and after 
many signal demonstrations of his valor, 
rescued the officers, and beat off the bar¬ 
barians. He himself, in the end, took to 
the water, and with much difficulty, partly 
by swimming, partly by wading, passed it, 
but in the passage lost his shield. Caesar 
»nd his officers saw it and admired, and 
went to meet him with joy and acclamation, 
but the soldier, much dejected and in tears, 
Jbrew himself down at Caesar’s feet, and 
begged his pardon for having let go his 
buckler. Another time in Africa, Scipio 
having taken a ship of Csesar’sein which 
'■ramus Petro, lately appointed quaestor, 
was sailing, gave the other passengers as 
tree prize to his soldiers, but thought fit to 
offer the quaestor his life. But he said it 
Was not usual for Caesar’s soldiers to take. 
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but give mercy, and having said so, fell 
upon his sword and killed himself. 

This love of honor and passion for distinc¬ 
tion were inspired into them aud cherished 
in them by Caesar himself, who, by his un¬ 
sparing distribution of money and honors, 
showed them that he did not heap up wealth 
from the wars for his own luxury, or the grati¬ 
fying his private pleasures, but that all he re¬ 
ceived was but a public fund laid by for the 
reward and encouragement of valor, and that 
lie looked upon all he gave to deserving sol¬ 
diers as so much increase to his own riches. 
Added to this also, there was no danger to 
which he did not willingly expose himself, 
no labor from which he pleaded an exemp¬ 
tion. His contempt of danger was not 
so much wondered at by his soldiers 
because they knew how much lie cov¬ 
eted honor. But his enduring so much 
hardship, which he did to all appearance be¬ 
yond liis natural strength, very much aston¬ 
ished them. For lie was a spare man, had a 
soft and white skin, was distempered in the 
head and subject to ail epilepsy, which, it is 
said, first seized him at Corduba. But lie did 
not make tke weakness of his constitution a 
pretext for his ease, but rather used war as 
the best physic against his indispositions ; 
whilst by indefatigable journeys, coarse diet, 
frequent lodging ill the. field, and continual 
laborious exercise, lie struggled with his dis¬ 
eases, and fortified his body against all at¬ 
tacks. lie slept generally in his chariots or 
litters, employing even bis rest in pursuit of 
action. In the day lie was thus carried to 
the forts, garrisons, and camps, one servant 
sitting with him, who used to write down what 
he dictated as he went, and a soldier attending 
behind with his sword drawn. He drove so 
rapidly, that when he first left Rome, he ar¬ 
rived at the river Rhone within eight days. 
He had been an ex|H-rt rider from his child¬ 
hood ; for it was usual with him to sit with 
his hands joined together behind his back, 
and so to put his horse to its full speed. 
And in this war he disciplined himself so far 
as to be able to dictate letters from on horse¬ 
back, ami to give directions to two who took 
notes at the same time, or, as Oppius says, 
to more. And it is thought that he was the 
fii st who contrived means for communicating 
with friends by cipher, when either press of 
business, or the large extent of the city, left 
him no time for a personal conference about 
matters that required despatch. How little 
nice he was in his diet, may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing instance. When at the table of Vale¬ 
rius Leo, who entertained him at supper at 
Milan, a dish of asparagus was put before him 
on which his host instead of oil had poured 
sweet ointment. Csesar partook of it with¬ 
out any disgust, and reprimanded his friends 
for finding; fault with it. “ For it was 
enough,” said he, “ not to eat what yon did 
not like.; but he who reflects on another man's 
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want of breeding 
himself." Another time upon 
was driven by a storm into a poor man's cot¬ 
tage, where he found but one room, and that 
such as would afford but a mean reception 
to a single person, and therefore told his 
companions, places of honor should be given 
up to the greater men, and necessary accom¬ 
modations to the weaker, and accordingly 
ordered that Oppius, who was in bad health, 
should lodge within, whilst he and the rest 
slept under a shed at the door. 

His first war in Gaul was against the Hel¬ 
vetians and Tigurini, who having burnt their 
own towns, twelve in number, and four hun¬ 
dred villages, would have marched forward 
through that part of Gaul which was includ¬ 
ed in the Homan province, as the Cimbrians 
and Teutons formerly had done. Nor were 
they inferior to these in courage; and in 
numbers they were equal, being in all three 
hundred thousand, of which one hundred 
and ninety thousand were fighting men. 
Caisar did not engage the Tigurini in person, 
but Labienus, under his directions, routed 
them near the river Arar. The Helvetians 
surprised Cscsar, and unexpectedly set upon 
him as he was conducting his army to a con¬ 
federate town. He succeeded, however, in 
making his retreat into a strong position, 
where, when lie had mustered and marshal¬ 
led his men, his horse was brought to him ; 
upon which he said, “ When I have won the 
battle, I will use my horse for the chase, but 
at present let us go against the enemy,” and 
accordingly charged them on foot. After a 
long and severe combat, he drove the main 
army out of the field, but found the hardest 
work at their carriages and ramparts, where 
not only the men stood and fought, but the 
women also and children defended themselves 
till they were cut to pieces; insomuch that 
the fight was scarcely ended till midnight. 
This action, glorious in itself, Caisar crown¬ 
ed with another yet more noble, by gathering 
in a body all the barbarians that had es¬ 
caped out of the battle, above one hundred 
thousand in number, and obliging them to 
reoccupy the country which they had desert¬ 
ed and the cities which they had burnt. 
This he did for fear the Germans should pass 
in and possess themselves of the land whilst 
it lay uninhabited. 

Hxs second war was in defence of the Gauls 
against the Germans, though some time be¬ 
fore he had made Ariovistus, theiioking, re¬ 
cognized at Home as an ally. But they 
were very insufferable neighbors to those 
under his government; and it was probable, 
when occasion offered, they would renounce 
the present arrangements, and march on to 
<*jcnpy Gaul. But finding his officers timon- 
ous, and especially those of the young no^ 
bility who came along with -him in hopes of 
turning their campaigns with him into a 
means for their own pleasure or profit, he 


, called tbenf iogether, and. advised them to 
march off, And not run the hazard of a battle 
against their inclinations, since they had such 
weak and unmanly feelings ; telling them 
that he would take only the tenth legion, and 
march against the barbarians, whom he' did 
not expect to find an enemy more formidable 
than the Cimbri, nor, he added, should they 
find him a general inferior to Marius. Upon 
this, the tenth legion deputed some Of their 
body to pay him their acknowledgments and 
thanks, and the other legions blamed their 
officers, and all, with great vigor and zeal 
followed him many days’ journey, till they 
encamped within two hundred furlongs of 
the enemy. Ariovistus’s courage to some 
extent was cooled upon their very approach; 
for never expecting the Romans would attack 
the Germans, whom he had thought it more 
likely they would not venture to withstand 
even in defence of their own subjects, he was 
the more surprised at Caesar’s conduct, and 
saw his army to be in consternation. They 
were still more discouraged by the prophecies 
of their holy women, who foretell the future 
by observing the eddies of rivers, and taking 
signs from the windings and noise of streams, 
and who now warned them not to engage be¬ 
fore the next new moon appeared. Cssar 
having had intimation of this, and sheing 
the Germans lie still, thought it expedient 
to attack them whilst they were under these 
apprehensions, rather than sit still and wait 


their time. 


Accordingly he made liis ap- 
the strong-holds and hills on 


which they lay encamped, and so galled and 
fretted them, that at last they came^doun 
with great fury to engage. But he gained a 
signal victory, and pursued them for four 
hundred furlongs, as far as the Rhine ; all 
which space was covered with spoils and l>od- 
ies of the slain. Ariovistus made shift to 
pass the Rhine with the small remains of an 
army, for it is said the number of the slain 
amounted to eighty thousand. 

After this action, Caesar left his army at 
their winter-quarters in the country of the 
Sequani, and in order to attend to affairs at 
Rome, went into that part of Gaul which 
lies on the Po, and was part of his province; 
for tlie river Rubicon divides Gaul, which is 
on this side the Alps, from the rest of Italy. 
There he sat down and employed himself in 
courting people’s favor; great numbers com¬ 
ing to him continually, and always finding 
their requests answered ; for he never failed 
to dismiss all with present pledges of ms 
kindness in hand, and further hopes for the 
future. And during all this time of the war 
in Gaul, Pompey never observed how Ciesar 
was on th» one hand using the arms of Rom® 
to effect his conquests, and on the other was 
gaining over and securing to himself the 
favor of the Romans, with the wealth which 
those conquests obtained him. But when he 
heard that the Belgse, who were the m® 8 * 
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powerful of all the Gauls, Shd inhabited a 
third part of the country, were revolted, and 
had got together a great many thousand men 
in arms, he immediately set out a»d took 
his way thither with great expedition, and 
falling upon the enemy as they were ravaging 
the Gauls, his allies, he soon defeated and 
pnt to flight the largest and least scattered 
division of them. For though their numbers 
were gteat, yet they made but a slender 
defence, and the marshes and deep rivers 
were made passable to the Roman foot by 
the vast quantity of dead bodies. Of those 
who revolted, all the tribes that lived near 
the ocean came over without fighting, and 
he, therefore, led his army against the Nervii, 
the fiercest and most warlike people of all in 
those parts. These live in a country covered 
with continuous woods, and having lodged 
their children and property out of the way 
ill the depth of the forest, fell upon Ciesar 
with a body of sixty thousand men, before 
he was prepared for them, while he was 
making his encampment. They soon routed 
his cavalry, and having surrounded the 
twelfth and seventh legions, killed all the 
officers, and had not Cmsar himself snatched 
up a buckler, and forced his way through 
his own men to come up to the barbarians, 
or had not the tenth legion, when they saw 
him in danger, run in from the tops of the 
hills, where they lay, and broken through 
the enemy’s ranks to rescue him, in all prob¬ 
ability not a Roman would have been saved. 
But now, under the influence of Caesar’s bold 
example, they fought a battle, as the phrase 
is, of more than human courage, and yet with 
their utmost efforts they were not able to drive 
the enemy out of the field, but cut them down 
fighting in their defence. For out of sixty 
thousand men, it is stated that not above five 
hundred survived the battle, and of four 
hundred of their senators not above three. 

When the Roman senate had received 
news of this, they voted sacrifices and festi¬ 
vals to the gods, to be strictly observed for 
the space of fifteen days, a longer space than 
ever was observed for any victory before. 
The danger to which they had been exposed 
uy the joint outbreak of such a number of 
nations was felt to have been great; and the 
People’s fondness for Caesar gave additional 
lustre to successes achieved by him. He 
c°w, after settling every thing in Gaul, came 
pack again, and spent the winter by the Po, 
iu order to carry on the designs he had in 
"and at Rome. All who were candidates for 
offices used his assistance, and were supplied 
m °ney from him to corrupt the people 
“d buy their votes, in return of which, when 
“>ey were chosen, they did all thiogs to ad- 
*nce h is power. But what was more consider- 
le . the most eminent and powerful men in 
™>me in great numbers came to visit him at 
ueca, Pompey, and Crassus, and Appius, 
6 governor of Sardinia, and Nepos, the 
33 
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•proconsul of Spain, so that there were it 
the place at one time one hundred and twenty 
lictors, and more than two hundred senators 
In deliberation here held, it was determinec 
that Pompey and Crassus should be consuls 
again for the following year; that Ciesat 
should have a fresh supply of money, and 
that his command should be renewed to hint 
for five years more. It seemed very extrava< 
gant to all thinking men, that those very 
persons who had received so much money 
from Caesar should persuade the senate to 
grant him more, as if he were in want. 
Though in truth it was not so much upon 
persuasion as compulsion, that, with sorrow 
and groans for their own acta, they passed 
the measure. Cato was not present, for they 
had sent him seasonably out of the way into 
Cyprus ; but Favonius, who was a zealous 
imitator of Cato, when ho found he could do 
no good bv opposing it, broke out of the 
house, and loudly declaimed against these 
proceedings to the people, hut none gave him 
any hearing; some slighting him out of 
respect to Crassus and Pompey, and the 
greater part to gratify Caesar, on whom de¬ 
pended theiwhopes. 

After this, Ctesar returned again to his 
forces in Gaul, where he found that country 
involved in a dangerous war, two strong 
nations of the Germans having lately passed 
the Rhine, to conquer it; one of them called 
the Usipes, the other the Tenterita). Of the 
war with this people, Ctesar himself has 
given this account in h ! s commentaries, that 
the barbarians, having sent ambassadors to 
treat with him, did, during the treaty, set 
upon him in his march, by which means with 
eight hundred men they routed five thousand 
of his horse, who did not suspect their com¬ 
ing; that afterwards they sent other ambas¬ 
sadors to renew the same fraudulent practices, 
whom he kept in custody, and led on his 
army against the barbarians, as judging it 
mere simplicity to keep faith with those who 
had so faithlessly broken the terms they had 
agreed to. But Tanusius states, that when 
the senate decreed festivals and sacrifices 
for this victory, Cato declared it to be his 
opinion that Cffisar ought to bo given into 
the hands of the barbarians, that so tne guilt 
which this breach of faith might otherwise 
bring upon the state, might be expiated by 
transferring the curse on him, who was the 
occasion of it. Of those who passed the 
Rhine, thr’ke were four hundred thousand 
cut off; those few who escaped we re sheltered 
bv the Sugambri, a people of Germany. 
Caesar took hold of this pretence to invade 
the Germans, being at the same time ambi¬ 
tious of the honor of being the first man that 
should pass the Rhine with an army. H* 
carried a bridge across it, though it was very 
wide, and the current at that particular 
point very full, strong, and violent, bringing 
down with its waters trunks of trees, and 





x>the r lumber, which much shook and weak-“I with all their men, "while a force sivf 
ecved the foundations ot his bridge. But he (sand strong besieged the Win v thon. 

5JW&X Oi wood into the bottom oi\ command oi Cicero, and had aim ^ 

I l, Agtmlp^ ui ) b s *?*.“• **&»*£« 

finished his bridge, which no one who saw But Caesar, who was at a great distance, hay- 
could believe to be the work but of ten days, ing received the news, quickly got together 
In the passage of his army over it, he met seven thousand men, and hastened to relieve 
with no opposition ; the Suevi themselves, Cicero. The besiegers were aware of it, and 
who are the most warlike people of all Ger- went to meet him, with great confidence that 
many, flying with their effects into the deep- they should easily overpower such an liand- 
est and most densely wooded valleys. When ful of men. Cfesar, to increase their pre- 
he had burnt all the enemy’s country, and sumption, seemed to avoid fighting, and still 
encouraged those who embraced the Roman marched off, till he found a place conve- 
interest, he went hack into Gaul, after niently situated for a few to engage against 
eighteen days’stay in Germany. But his many, where he encamped. lie kept his sold- 
expedition into Britain was the most famous iers from making any attack upon the enemy, 
testimony of his gourage. For he was the and commanded them to raise the ramparts 
first who broughrjSSg’jjavy into the western higher, and barricade the gates, that by show 
ocean, or who nailer^‘into the Atlantic with of fear, they might heighten the enemy’s con- 
an army to make w'ar j jmd by invading an tempt of them. Till at last they came witli- 
island, the reported’ of which had out any order in great security to make an 

made its existence a -matter of controversy assault, when he issued forth, and put them 
among historians, many.of,whom questioned to flight with the loss of many men. 
whether it were not a mere.flame and fiction, This quieted the greater part of the com- 
not a real place, he might' he «9id to have motions in these parts of Gauf, and Ca-sar, 
carried the Roman empire beyond the limits in the course of the winter, visited every part 
of the known world. He passed thither of the country, and with great vigilance took 
twice from that part of Gaul which lies over precautions against all innovations. Kor 
against it, and in several battles which he there were three legions now come to him to 
fought, did more hurt to the enemy than supply the place oS the men lie had lost, of 
pervice to himself, for the islanders were so which Pompey furnished him with two, out 
miserably poor, that they had nothing worth of those under his command; the other was 
being plundered of. When he found him- newly raised in the part of Gaul by the I’o. 
self unable to put such an end to the war as But in a while the seeds of war, which had 
he wished, he was content to take hostages long since been secretly sown and scattered 
from the king, and to impose a tribute, and by the most powerful men in those warlike 
then quitted the island. At his arrival in nations, broke forth into the greatest and 
Gaul, he found letters which lav readj^to he most dangerous war that ever was in those 
conveyed over the water to him from liis parts, both as regards the number of men in 
friends at Rome, announcing his daughter’s the vigor of their youth who were gathered 
death, who died in labor of a child by Pom- and armed from all quarters, the vast funds 
pey. Caesar and Pompey both were much of money collected to maintain it, the 
afflicted with her death, nor were their friends strength of the towns, and the difficulty of ! 
less disturbed, believing that the alliance the country where it was carried on. It !»'- 

was now broken, which had hitherto kept ing winter, the rivers were frozen, the woods 

tVie sickly commonwealth in peace, for the covered with snow, and the level country 
child also died within a few days after the flooded, so that in some places the ways were 
mother. The people took the body of Julia, lost through the depth of the snow; in others. 

in spite of the opposition of the tribunes, the overflowing of marshes and streams made 

and carried it into the field of Mars, and every kind of passage uncertain. All which 
there her funeral rites were performed, and difficulties made it seem impracticable for 
her remains are laid. Cfesar to make any attempt upon the insur- 

Csesar’s army was now grown very numer- gents. Many tribes had revolted together, 
ous, so that he was forced to disperse them the chief of them being the Arverni nun 
into various camps for their winter-quarters, Carnutini; the general who had the supreme 
and he having gone himself to Italy as he command in war was Vergentorix, whose 
used to do, in his absence a general outbreak father the Gauls had put to death on suspicion 
throughout the whole of Gaul commenced, of his aiming at absolute government. 

^uid large armies marched about the country, He having disposed his army in severs 

and attacked the Roman quarters, and at- bodies, and set officers over them, drew ove 
tempted to make themselves masters of the to him all the country round about as far. 8 " 
forts where they lay. The greatest and those that lie upon the Arar, and having 
strongest party of the rebels, under the com- telligence of the opposition which Ctesarno 
rnandof Abriorix, cutoff Cotta and Titurius experienced at Rome, thought to engage a 
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|Uul in the war. Which il he had done a 
pie later, when Caesar was taken up with the 
ivil wars, Italy had been put into as great a 
error as before it was by the Cimbri. But 
• a , S!ir , who above all men was gifted with 
he faculty of making the right use of every 
thing in war, and most especially of seizing 
the right moment, as soon as he heard of the 
revolt, returned immediately the same way he 
vent, and showed the barbarians, by the 
quickness of his march in such a severe sea¬ 
son, that an army was advancing against 
them which was invincible. For in the time 
that one would have thought it scarce credi¬ 
ble that a courier or express should have 
come with a message from him, be himself 
apjieared with all his army, ravaging the 
country, reducing their posts, subduing their 
towns, receiving into his protection those 
who declared for him. Till at last the Editi, 
who hitherto had styled themselves brethren 
to the Romans, and had been much honored 
by them, declared against him, and joined 
the rebels, to the great discouragement of his 
army. Accordingly he removed thence, and 
passed the country of the Ligones, desiring 
to reach the territories of the Sequani, who 
were his friends, and who lay like a bulwark 
in front of Italy against the other tribes of 
haul. There the enemy cante upon him, 
ami surrounded him with many myriads, 
"hom lie also was eager to engage; and at 
l.i't, after some time and with much slaugh¬ 
ter, gained on the whole a complete victory ; 
b'ough at first he appears to have met will, 
mine reverse, and tin; Aruveni show you a 
small sword hanging up in a temple, which 
tie'v say was taken from Caesar. Ctesarsaw 
this afterwards himself, and smiled, and 
" "' n his friends advised it should he taken 
down, would not permit it, because lie looked 
upon it as consecrated. 

A fter the defeat, a great part of those who 
u ' escaped fled with their king into a town 
'a led Alesia, which Ctesar besieged, though 
!“ ''eight of tlie walls, and number of those 
a m| defended them, made it appear irnpreg- 
' la ' l “; '""l meantime, from without the 
.], • he was assailed by a greater danger 

mm can bp expressed. For the choice men 
' ,a,1 ‘* picked out of each nation, and well 

a ui"d came to relieve Alesia, to the num- 
th, r ° “ lree hundred thousand; nor were 
t 'h fi town less than one hundred and 
dniV U ' V ‘ ho,, * and - So that Caesar being 
, U P betwixt two such forces, was com- 
, , t0 Protect himself by two walls, one 
!j„ v .- 8 the town, the other against the re- 

n , a r m y. as knowing if these forces 
mil l t' ^' s a ^ a ' rs would he entirely 
fire 'a i' . ^. e danger .that he underwent be- 
r a:ui ■ esla > justly gained him great honor on 
f sif a< : cou,l fs, and gave him an opportunity 
cn ,i ( i°''. u 'jf greater instances of his valor and 
One Ct , n an y other contest had done. 

"o rulers much how he should be able 
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to engage and defeat so many thousands of 
men without the town, and not be perceived 
by those within, but yet more, that the Ho¬ 
mans themselves, who guarded their wall 
which was next to the town, should be 
strangers to it. For even they knew noth¬ 
ing of the victory, till they heard the cries of 
the men and lamentations of the women who 
were in the town, and had from thence seen 
the Romans at a distance carrying into 
their camp a great quantity of * bucklers, 
adorned with gold and silver, many breast¬ 
plates stained with blood, besides cups and 
tents made in the Gallic fashion. So soon 
did so vast an army dissolve and vanish like 
a ghost or dream, the greatest part of them 
being killed upon the spot. Those who were 
in Alesia, having given themselves and Cns- 
sar much trouble, surrendered at last; and 
Vergentorix, who was tjflSSJef spring of all 
the war, nutting his. armor on, and 
adorning his horse, rptfe/out of the gates, 
and made a turn altfmtr C.esar as lie was 
sitting, then quittedll&Thorse, threw otf his 
armor, ami remainedflitting quietly at Cas- 
sar’s feet until he wasde<l away to be reserved 
for the triumph. 

Ca*sar had long ago resolved upon the over¬ 
throw of Pompey, as had Pompey for that 
matter, upon his. For Crassus, tin* fear of 
whom had hitherto kept them in peace,having 
now been killed in Parthia, if the one of them 
wished to make himself the greatest man in 
Rome, he had only to overthrow tie* other ; 
and if he again wished u> prevent his own 
fall, he had nothing for it lmt to be ludore- 
haml with him whom he feared. Pompey had 
not been long under any such apprehensions, 
having till lately despised (’jesar, as thinking 
it no difficult matter to put down him whom 
he himself had advanced. Rut Caesar had 
entertained this design from the beginning 
against his rivals, and had retired, like an 
expert wrestler, to prepare himself apart for 
the combat. Making the Gallic wars his ex¬ 
ercise-ground, lie had at once improved the 
strength of his soldiery, and had heightened 
his own glory by his great actions, so that he 
was looked on as one who might challenge 
comparison with Pompey. Nor did h" let go 
any of those advantages which were now giv¬ 
en him both by Pompey himself and the 
times, ami the ijl government of Rome, where 
all who were candidates for offices publicly 
gave moueji, and without any sh one bribed 
the people, who having received their pay,, 
did not contend for their benefactors with 0 
their bare suffrages, but with bows, swords, 
and slings. So that after having many times 
stained the place of election with the blood of 
men killed upon the ,$pot, they left the city at • 
last without a government at all, to be car¬ 
ried about like a ship without a pilot to 
steer her; while all who had any wisdom 
could only be thankful if a course of such 
wild and stormy disorder and madness 
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might end no worse than in a monarchy. | 
Some were so bold as to declare openly, that 
the government was incurable but by a mon¬ 
archy, and that they ought to take that rem¬ 
edy from the hands of the gentlest physi¬ 
cian, meaning Pompey, who, though in 
words he pretended to decline it, yet in re¬ 
ality made his utmost efforts to be declared 
dictator. Cato perceiving his design, pre¬ 
vailed with the senate to make him sole 
consul, that with the offer of a more legal 
sort of monarchy he might be withheld from 
demanding the dictatorship, They over and 
above voted him the continuance of his pro¬ 
vinces, for he had two, Spain and all Africa, 
which he governed by his lieutenants, and 
maintained armies under him, at the yearly 
charge of a thousand talents out of the pub¬ 
lic treasury. 

Upon this Csesar also sent and petitioned 
for the consulship, and the continuance of 
his provinces. Pompey at first did not stir 
in it, but Marcellus and Lentulus opposed it, 
who had always hated Csesar, aud now did 
every thing, whether fit or unfit, which 
might disgrace and affront hyn. For they 
took away the privilege of Roman citizens 
from the people of New Comum, who were 
a colony that Csesar had lately planted 
in Gaul; and Marcellus, who was then con¬ 
sul .ordered one of the senators of that town, 
then at Rome, to be whipped, and told him 
he laid that mark upon him to signify he 
was no citizen of Rome, bidding him, when 
he went back again; to show it to Caesar. 
After Marcellus’s consulship, Cicsar began to 
lavish gifts upon all the public men out of the 
riches he had taken from the Gauls; dis¬ 
charged Curio, the tribune, from his great 
debts; gave Paulus, then consul, fifteen 
hundred talents, with which he built the 
noble court of justice, adjoining the forum; 
to supply the place of that called the Ful- 
vian. Pompey, alarmed at these prepara¬ 
tions, now openly took steps, both by him¬ 
self and his friends, to have a successor ap¬ 
pointed in Caesar's room, and sent to demand 
back the soldiers whom he had lent him to 
carry on the wars in Gaul. Csesar returned 
them, and made each soldier a present of 
two hundred and fifty drachmas. The offi¬ 
cer who brought them home to Pompey, 
spread amongst the people no very fair or 
favorable report of Caesar, and flattered 
Pompey himself with false suggestions that 
he was wished for by Csesar’s army; and 
though his affairs here were in some-embar¬ 
rassment through the envy of some, and the 
ill state of the government, yet there the army 
was at his command, and if they once crossed 
into Italy, would presently declare for him ; 
so weary were they of Csesar’s endless expe¬ 
ditions, and so suspicious of his designs for a 
monarchy. Upon this Pompey grew presump¬ 
tuous, and neglected all warlike preparations, 
as fearing no danger, and used no other 


means against him than mere speeches and 
votes, for which Csesar cared nothing. And 
one of his captains, it is said, who was sent 
by him to Rome) standing before the senate- 
house one day, and being told that the 9 e n . 
ate would not give Csesar a longer time in 
his government, clapped his hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and said, “ But th;. 
shall.” " 

Yet the demands which Csesar made had 
the fairest colors of equity imaginable. For 
he proposed to lay down his arms, and that 
Pompey should do the same, and both togeth- 
er should become private men, and each ex¬ 
pect a reward of his services from the public. 
For that those who proposed to disarm him. 
and at the same time to confirm Pompey in all 
the power he held, were simply establishing 
the one in the tyranny which they accused 
the other of aiming at. When Curio made 
these proposals to the people in Caesar's 
name, he was loudly applauded, and some 
threw garlands towards him, and dismissed 
him as they do successful wrestlers, crowned 
with flowers. Antony, being tribune, pro¬ 
duced a letter sent from Caesar on this occa¬ 
sion, and read it, though the consuls did 
what they could to oppose it. But Scipio, 
Pompey’s father-in-law, proposed in the 
senate, that if Cae3ar did not lay down his 
arms within such a time, he should be voted 
an enemy; and the consuls putting it to the 
question, whether Pompey should dismiss 
liia soldiers, and again, whether Caesar should 
disband his, very few assented to the first, 
but almost all to the latter. But Antony im¬ 
posing again, that both should lay down their 
commissions, all but a very few agreed to it. 
Scipio was upon this very violent, and I.en- 
tulus the consul cried aloud, that they hud 
need of arms, and not of suffrages, against 
a robber; so'that the senators for the piesent 
adjourned, and appeared in mourning as a 
mark of their grief for the dissension. 

Afterwards there came other letters from 
Csesar, which seemed yet more moderate, 
for he proposed to quit every thing else, 
and only to retain Gaul within the Alps. 
Illyricum, and two legions, till he should 
stand a second time for consul. Cicero, 
the orator, who was lately returned from 
Cilicia, endeavored to reconcile differences, 
and softened Pompey," who was willing 10 
comply in other things, but not to sfi°* 
him the soldiers. At last Cicero used bn 
persuasions with Caesar's friends to accept 
of the provinces, and six thousand soldiw* 
only, and so to make up the quarrel. A nJ 
Pompey was inclined to give way to this, 
but Lentulus, the consul, would not hearke* 
to it, but drove Antony and Curio out of tM 
senate-house with insults, by which b* 
afforded Csesar the most plausible pretence 
that could be, and one which he corn 
readily use to inflame the soldiers, by shov¬ 
ing them two persons of such repute s’" 
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authority, who were forced to escape in a 
hired carriage in the dress of slaves. For so 
they were glad to disguise themselves, when 
they fled out of Rome. . 

There were not about him at that time 
above three hundred horse, and five thou¬ 
sand foot; for the rest of his army, which 
was left behind the Alps, was to be brought 
after hi|p by officers who had received orders 
for that purpose. But he thought the first 
motion towards the design which he had on 
foot did not require large forces at present, 
and that what was wanted was to make this 
first step suddenly, and so as to astound his 
enemies with the boldness of it; as it would 
l>e easier, he thought, to throw them into 
consternation by doing what they never 
anticipated, than fairly to conquer them, if 
he had alarmed them by his preparations. 
And therefore, he commanded his captains 
and other officers to go only with their 
swords in their hands, without any other 
arms, and make themselves masters of 
Ariniinum, a large city of Gaul, with as 
little disturbance and bloodshed as possible. 
He committed the care of these forces to 
Hortensius, and himself spent the day in 
public as a stander-by and spectator of the 
gladiators, who exercised before him. A 
little before night he attended to his person, 
and then went into the hall, and conversed 
for some time with thostfhe had invited to 
supper, till it began to grow dusk, when he 
rose from table, and made his excuses to the 
company, begging them to stay till he came 
back, having- already given private direc¬ 
tions ts a few immediate friends, that they 
should follow him, not all the same way, 
but some one way, some another, lie him¬ 
self got into one of the hired carriages, and 
drove at first another way, but presently 
turned towards Ariminum. When he came 
to the river Rubicon, which parts Gaul 
"ithin the Alps from the rest of Italy, his 
thoughts began to work, now he was just 
entering upon the danger, and he wavered 
much in his mind, when he considered the 
greatness of the enterprise into which he 
"as throwing himself. lie checked his 
co “ rse '. and ordered a halt, while he revol- 
' . with himself, and often changed his 
optnion one way and the other, without 
•'l eaking a word. This was when his pur¬ 
poses fluctuated most; presently he also 
•'cussed the matter with his friends who 
ere about him, (of which number Asinius 
ollio was one,) computing how many 
piatmties his passing that river would bring 
'^’“ mankind, and what a relation of it 
. °uld be transmitted to posterity. At last, 

11 a s«rt of passion, casting aside calcula- 
0I >, and abandoning himself to what might 
me, and using the proverb frequently in 
i !' r mouths who enter upon dangerous and 
attempts, “ The die is cast,” with these 
°rds he took the river. Once over, he 
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used all expedition possible, and before it 
was day reached Ariminum, and took it. 
It is said that the night before he passed 
the river, he had an impious dream, that he 
was unnaturally familiar with his own 
mother. 

As soon as Ariminum was taken, wide 
gates, so to say, were thrown open, to let in 
war upon every land alike and sea, and with 
the limits of the province, the boundaries of 
the laws were transgressed. Nor would one 
have thought that, as at other times, the 
mere men and women fled from one town 
of Italy to another in their consternation, 
but that the very towns themselves left 
their sites, and fled for succor to each other. 
The city of Rome was overrun as it were 
with a deluge, by the conflux of people 
flving in from all the neighboring places. 
Magistrates could no longer govern, nor the 
eloquence of any orator quiet it; it was all 
but suffering shipwreck by the violence of 
its own tempestuous agitation. The most 
vehement contrary passions and impulses 
were at work everywhere. Nor did those 
who rejoiced # at the prospect of the change 
altogether conceal their feelings, but when 
they met, as in so great a city they frequent¬ 
ly must, with the alarmed ami dejected of 
the other party, they provoked quarrels by 
their bold expressions of confidence in the 
event. Pompey, sufficiently disturbed of 
himself, was yet more perplexed by the 
clamors of others; some telling him that lie 
justly suffered for ha mg armed Caesar 
against himself and the government; others 
blaming him for permitting Caesar to be 
insolently used by Leiitulus, when ho made 
such ample concessions, and offered such 
reasonable proposals towards an accommoda¬ 
tion. Favonius bade him now stamp iq>on 
the ground; for once talking big in the 
senate, be desired them not to trouble them¬ 
selves about making any preparations for 
the war, for that he himself, with one stamp 
of his foot, would fill all Italy with soldiers. 
Yet still Pompey at that time had more 
forces than Ciesar; but he was not permit¬ 
ted to pursue his own thoughts, but being 
continually disturbed with false reports and 
alarms, as if the enemy was close upon him 
and carrying all before him, he gave way, 
and let himself be borne down by the gen¬ 
eral cry. He put forth an edict declaring 
the city to be in a state of anarchy, and left 
it with orders that the senate should follow 
him, and that no .one should stay behind 
who did not prefer tyranny to their country ’ 
and liberty. 

The consuls at once fled, without making 
even the usual sacrifices; so did most of the 
senators, carrying off their own goods in as* 
much haste as if they had been robbing 
their neighbors.' Some, who )i4d formerly 
much favored Cassar’s cause, jjfc'Mle prevail¬ 
ing alarm, quitted their own sentiments, 
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and without aiyr prospect of good to 
selves, were carried along by the coi 

stream. It was a melancholy thing 46_ 

the city tossed in these tumults, like a ship 
given up by her pilots, and left to run, as 
chance guides her, upon any rock in her way. 
Yet, in,spite of their sad condition, people 
still esteemed the place of their exile to be 
their country for Pompey’s sake, and fled 
from Rome, as if it had been Csesar’s camp. 
7,/abienus even, who had been one of Caesar’s 
nearest friends, and his lieutenant, and who 
had fought by him zealously in the Gallic 
wars, now deserted him, and went over to 
Pompey. Caesar sent all his money and 
equipage after him, and then sat down 
before Corfinium, which was garrisoned 
with thirty cohorts under the command of 
Domitius. He, in despair of maintaining 
the defence, requested a physician, whom he 
had among his attendants, to give him 
poison; and taking the dose, drank it, in 
hopes of being dispatched by it. But soon 
after, when he was told that Caesar showed 
the utmost clemency towards those he took 
prisoners, he lamented his misfortune, and 
blamed the hastiness of hiS resolution. 
His physician consoled him, by informing 
him that he had taken a sleeping draught, 
not a poison; upon which, much rejoiced, 
and rising from his bed, he went presently 
to Caesar, and gave him the pledge of his 
hand, yet afterwards again went over to 
Pompey. The report of these actions at 
Rome, quieted those who were there, and 
some who had fled thence returned. 

Cresar took into his army Uomitius’s sol¬ 
diers, as he did all those whom he found in 
any town enlisted for Pompey’s service. Be¬ 
ing now strong and formidable enough, he 
advanced against Pompey himself, who did 
not stay to receive him, but fled to Brun- 
disium, having sent the consuls before with 
a body of troops to Dyrrhachium. Soon 
after, upon Caesar’s approach, he set to sea, 
as shall be more particularly related in his 
Life. Caesar would have immediately pur¬ 
sued him, but wanted shipping, and there¬ 
fore went back to Rome, having made him¬ 
self master of all Italy without bloodshed in 
the space of sixty days. When he came 
thither, he found the city more quiet than 
he expected, aud many senators present, to 
whom he addressed himself with courtesy 
and deference, desiring them to send to 
Pompey about any reasonable accommoda¬ 
tions towards a peace. But nobody com¬ 
plied with this proposal'; whether out of 
fear of Pompey, whom they had deserted, or 
that they thought . Caesar did not mean what 
he said, but thought it his interest to talk 
‘plausibly. Afterwards, when Metellus, the 
tribune,, would have hindered him. from tak¬ 
ing money 'out of the public treasure, and 
adduced some laws against it, Caesar replied, 
that arms and laws had each their own 
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'time; “If“what I do displeases you, leave 
the plaoe; war allows no free talking. 
When I have Ibid down my arms, and made 
peace, come back and make what speeches 
you please. And this,” he added, “I tell 
you in diminution of my own just right, as 
indeed you and all others who have an. 
peared against me and are now in my power 
may be treated as I please.” Havijig sa ; ( j 
this to Metellus, he went to the doors of the 
treasury, and the keys being not to he 
found, sent for smiths to force them open 
Metellus again-making resistance, and some 
encouraging him in it, Caesar, in a louder 
tone, told him he would put him to death if 
he gave him any further disturbance. “ And 
this,” said he, “ you know, young man, is 
more disagreeable for me to say, than to 
do.” These words made Metellus with¬ 
draw for fear, and obtained speedy execu¬ 
tion henceforth for all orders that C'iesar 
gave for procuring necessaries for the war. 

He was now proceeding to Spain, with 
the determination of first crushing Afranins 
and Varro, Pompey’s lieutenants, and mak¬ 
ing himself master of the armies and prov¬ 
inces under them, that he might then more 
securely advance against Pompey, when he 
had no enemy left behind him. In this 
expedition his person was often in danger 
from ambuscades, and his army by want of 
provisions, yet he did not desist from pursu¬ 
ing the enemy, provoking them to fight, and 
hemming them with his fortifications, till 
by main force he made himself master of 
their camps and their forces. Only the 
generals got off, and fled to Pompey. » 

When Caesar came back to Rome, Piso, 
his father-in-law, advised him to send magi 
to Pompey, to treat of a peace ; but Usuri¬ 
ous, to ingratiate himself with Caesar, spoke 
against it. After this, being created dicta¬ 
tor by the senate, he called home the exiles, 
and gave back their rights as citizens to the 
children of those who had suffered under 
Sylla; he relieved the debtors by an act re¬ 
mitting some part of the interest on their 
debts, and passed some other measures of 
the same sort, but not many. For within 
eleven days he resigned his dictatorship, 
and having declared himself consul, with 
Servilius Isauricus, hastened again to the 
war. He marched so fast, that he left »jj 
his army behind him, except six hundred 
chosen horse, and five legions, with which 
he put to sea in the very middle of winter, 
about the beginning of the month January, 
(which corresponds pretty nearly with the 
Athenian month Posideon,) and having p»** 
the Ionian Sea, took Oricum and Apollon 1 *' 
and then sent back the ships to Brundisiu' 11 ' 
to bring over the soldiers who were lei* 
behind in the march- They, while yet o" 
the march, their bodies now no longer 10 
the full vigor of youth, and they themselves 
weary with such a multitude of wars, could 



not but exclaim against Ctesar, #?When at, 
last, and where, will this Caesar let us be’ 
quiet? He carries us from place to place, 
and uses us as if we were not to be worn 
out, and had no sense of labor. EveQ our 
iron itself is spent by blows, and we ought 
to have some pity on our bucklers and 
breastplates, which have been used so long. 
Our wounds, if nothing else, should make 
him see that we are mortal men, whom he 
commands, subject to the same pains and 
sufferings as other human beings. The 
very gods themselves cannot force the win¬ 
ter season, or hinder the storms in their 
timg; yet he ptxshes forward, as if he were 
not pursuing, but flying from an enemy.” 
So they talked as they marched leisurely 
towards Brundisium. But when they came 
thither, and found Caesar gone off before 
them, their feelings changed, and they 
blamed themselves as traitors to their gen¬ 
eral. They now railed at their officers 
for marching so slowly, and placing them¬ 
selves on the heights overlooking the sea 
towards Epirus, they kept watch to see if 
they could espv the vessels which were to 
transport them to Caesar. 

11c in the, mean time was posted in Apol- 
lonia, but had not an army with him able 
to fight the enemy, the forces from Brun¬ 
disium being so long in coining* which put 
him to great suspense find embarrassment 
what to do. At last he resolved upon a 
most hazardous experiment, and embarked, 
without any one’s knowledge, in a boat of 
twelve oars,-to cross over to Brundisium, 
though the sea wait at that time covered 
with a vast fleet of the enemies, lie got on 
board in the night time, in the dress of a 
slave, and throwing himself down like a 
person of no consequence, lay along at the 
bottom of the vessel. The river Anius was 
to carry them down to sea, and there used to 
mow a gentle gale every morning from the 
land, which made it calm at the mouth of 
the river, by driving the waves forward; 
hut this night there had blown a strong 
Jund from the sea, which overpowered that 
-roin the land, so that where the river met 
the influx of the sea-water and the opposi¬ 
tion of the waves, it was extremely rough 
and angry; and the current was beaten back 
-tbjmch a violent swell, that the master of 
ie boat could not make good his passage, 
ut ordered his sailors to taok about anil 
j rn - Csesar, upon this, discovers himself, 
nu taking the man by the hand, who was 
nrprised to see him there, said, “ Go on, my 
ar 'd fear nothing; you carry Caesar 
a his fortune in your boat.” The mari- 
. re ’ w hen they heard that, forgot the 
"i™' an d laying, all their strength to their 
An* 1 **!“ w hat they could to force their way 
the river. But when it was to no pur- 
I"*'e, and the vessel now took in much 
ter, Caesar finding himself in such danger 
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mouth of the river, much against 
11 permitted the master to turn back. 
Wheft he was come to land, his soldiers ran 
to. him in a multitude, reproaching him for 
what he had done, and indignant that he 
should think himself not strong enough to 
get a victory by their sole assistance, hut 
must disturb himself, and expose his life 
for those who were absent, as if lie could 
not trust those who were with him. 

After this. Antony came over with the 
forces from Brundisium, which encouraged 
Cmsar to give Pompev battle, though he was 
encamped very advantageously, and furnish¬ 
ed with plenty of provisions both by sea and 
land, whilst lie himself was at the beginning 
but ill-supplied, and before the end was ex¬ 
tremely pinched for want of necessaries, so 
that his soldiers were forced to dig up a kind 
of root which grew there, and temp,'ring it 
with milk, to feed on it. Sometiin-s they 
made a kind of bread of it, and advancing 
up to the enemy’s outposts, would throw in 
these loaves, telling them, that as long as 
the earth produced such roots they would not 
give up blockading 1’ompev. But Poinpey 
took what ?arc he could, that neither the 
loaves nor tile words should reach his men, 
who were out of heart and desjsnident, 
through terror at the fierceness and hardi¬ 
ness of their enemies, whom they look",! 
upon as a sort of wild beasts.. There were 
continual skirmishes about Pompey’s out¬ 
works, in all which t'a-sar had the better, 
except one, when his men were forced to flv 
in such a manner that he had like to have 
lost his camp. For Poinpey made such a 
vigorous sally on them that not a man stood 
his ground; the trenches were filled witii 
the slaughter, many fell upon their own ram¬ 
parts and bulwarks, whither they wore 
driven in flight by the enemy, (,'a-sar met 
them, and would have turned them back, 
but could not. When he went to lay hold 
of the ensigns, those who carried them threw 
them down, so that the enemies took thirty- 
two of them. He himself narrowlv escaped; 
for taking hold of one of his soldiers, a big 
and strong man, that was flying by him, he 
bade him stand and face alsiut; hut the fol¬ 
low, full of apprehensions from the danger 
he was in. laid hold of his sword, as if ho 
would strike Cmsar, but Cnesar's armor-hear¬ 
er cut off his arm. Cnesar’s affairs were so 
desperate^at that time, that when Poinpey. 
either through over-cautiousness, or his ill 
fortune, did not give the finishing stroke to 
that great success, but retreated after he had 
driven the routed enemy within their camp, 
Caisar, upon seeing his withdrawal, said to 
his friends, “ The victory bvdav had been 
on the enemies' side, if they hail had a geni¬ 
al who knew howto gain it.” When he was 
retired into his tent, he laid himself down to 
sleep, bat spent that night as miserably as 
ever he did any, in perplexity and consider*; 
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tion with himself, coming to the colflRisioaJBKHyen, against his own will bv «,• 
that he had conducted the war amiStt FodHKof language, into offering battte 1*1 
■when he had a fertile country before hinolMwfcled to follow Caesar. Caesar ’ w 
and all the wealthy cities of Macedonia anMtggpr great difficulties in his march for „ 
Thessaly, he had neglected to carry the wadHK'try would supply him with provision. 0 
thither, and had sat down by the seasidM^Bp-eputation being very much fallen sine’ 
where his enemies had such a powerful fleet? H. late defeat. But after he took Gonmhi 
so that he was in fact rather besieged by the Sown of Thessaly, he not only found nml 
want of necessaries, than besieging others vflSons for his army, but physic top F nr 
with his arms. Being thus distracted in his tMSre they met with plenty of wine which 
thoughts with the view of the difficulty and they took very freely, and heated with this 
distress he was in, he raised his camp, with sporting and revelling on their march in ba& 

the intention of advancing towards Scipio, ehanalian fashion, they shook off the disease 
who lay in Macedonia; hoping either to en- and their whole constitution was relieved and 
tice Pompey into a country where he should changed into another habit, 
fight without the advantage he now had of When the two armies were come into 
supplies from the sea, or to overpower Scipio, Pharsalia, and both encamped there, Pom- 
if not assisted. pey’s thoughts ran the same way as they had 

Phis set all Pompey’s army and officers on done before, against fighting, and the more 
fire to hasten and pursue Csesar, whom they because of some unlucky presages, and a vis- 
concluded to be beaten and flying. But ion he had in a dream. But those who were 
Pompey was afraid to hazard a battle on about him were so confident of success, that 
which so much depended, and being himself Domitius, and Spinther, and Scipio, .is if 
provided with all necessaries for any length they had already conquered, quarrelled which 
of time, thought to tire out and waste the should succeed Caesar in the pontificate, 
vigor of ^ Caesar’s army, which could not last And many sent to Home to take houses fit 
long, for the best part of his men, though to accommodate consuls and praetors, as be* 
they had great experience, and showed an ing sure of entering upon those offices, as 
irresistible courage in all engagements, yet soon as the battle was over. The cavalrv 
by their frequent marches, changing their especially were obstinate for fighting, being 
camps, attacking fortifications, and keeping splendidlv armed and bravely mounted, and 
long night-watches, were getting worn-out valuing themselves upon the fine horses they 
and broken ; they being now old, their bodies kept, and upon their own handsome persons; 
less fit for labor, and their courage, also, be- as also upon the advantageof their numbers, 
ginning to give way with the failure of their for they were five thousand against one thou- 
Btrengtli. Besides, it was said that an in- sand of Caesar’s. Nor were the numbers of 
fectious disease, occasioned by their irregu- the infantry less disproportionate, there be- 
lar diet, was prevailing in Caesar’s army, ing forty-five thousand of Pompey’s against 
and what was of greatest moment, he was twenty-two thousand of the enemy, 
neither furnished with money nor provisions, Caesar, collecting his soldiers together, told 
so that in a little time he must needs fall of them that Corfinius was coming up to them 
himself. with two legions, and that fifte.en cohorts 

for these reasons Pompey had no mind to more under' Calenus were posted at Megara 
fight him, but was thanked for it by none and Athens ; he then asked them whether 
but Cato, who rejoiced at the prospect of they would stay till these joined them, or 
sparing his fellow-citizens. For lie when he would hazard the battle by themselves. They 
saw the dead bodies of those who had fallen all cried out to him not to wait, but on the 
in the last battle on Caesar’s side, to the mini- contrary to do whatever he could to bring 
ber of a thousand, turned away, covered his about an engagement as soon as possible, 
face, and shed tears. But every one else up- When he sacrificed to the gods for the lustra- 
braided Pompey for being reluctant to fight, tion of his army, upon the death of the first 
and tried, to goad him on by such nicknames victim, the augur told him, within three days 
as Agamemnon, and king of kings, as if he he should come to a decisive action. Crnsar 
were in no hurry to lay down his sovereign asked him whether he saw any thing in the 
authority, but was pleased to see t so many entrails, which promised an happy event, 
^commanders attending on him, arid paying “ That,” said the priest, “you can best 
their attendance at his tent. Favonius, who answer yourself ; for the gods signify a great 
affected Cato’s free way of speaking his alteration from the present posture of affairs, 
mind, complained bitterly that they should If, therefore, you think yourself well off now, 

eat no figs even this year at Tusculum, be- expect worse'fortune ; ‘if unhappy, hope for 
cause Of Pompey’s love of command. Afrani- better.” The night before the battle, as he 
ift, who was lately returned out of Spain, walked the rounds about midnight, there 
and on account of his ill success there, labor- was a light seen in the heaven, very bright 
ed under the suspicion of having been bribed and flaming, which seemed to pass over 
to betray the army, asked why they did not Cassar’s camp, and fall into Pompey’s. And 
(igbt this purchaser of provinces. Pompey when Cassar’s soldiers came to relieve tb« 
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watch in the morning, they pereeiv. 
disorder among the enemies. Howe' 
did not expect to fight that day, 
about raising his camp with the wteni 
marching towards Scotussa. 

But when the tents were now taken 
his scouts rode up to him, and told hi 
enemy would give him battle. With this 
was he was extremely pleased, aud u - 
perforified liis devotions to the gods; 
army in battle array, dividing them into 
three bodies. Over the middlemost he placed 
Domitius Calvinus ; Antony commanded the 
left wing, and he honself the right, being re¬ 
solved to fight at the head of the tenth legion. 
But when lie saw the enemies’ cavalry tak¬ 
ing position against him, being struck with 
their fine appearance and their number, he 
gave private orders that six "cohorts from the 
rear of the army should come round and join 
him, whom he posted behind the right wing, 
and instructed them what they should do, 
when the enemy’s horse came to charge. On 
the other side, Pompey commanded the right 
wing, Domitius the left, and Scipio, l’oin- 
pey’s father-jn-law, the centre. The whole 
weight of the cavalry was collected on the 
left wing, with the intent that they should 
outflank the right wing of the enemy, and 
rout that part where the general himself 
commanded. For they thought no phalanx of 
infantry could be solid enough to sustain such 
a shock, 'but that they must necessarily be 
broken and shattered all to pieces upon the 
onset of so immense a force of cavalry. 
When they were ready on both sides to give 
the signal for battle, Pompey commanded 
his foot who were in the front, to stand their 
ground, and without breaking their order, 
receive quietly the enemy’s first attack, till 
they came within javelin’s cast. Caesar, in 
this respect, also, blames Pompey's general¬ 
ship, as if he had not been aware how the 
__ * lrs t encounter, when made with an impetus 
ami u[xin the run, gives weight and force to 
the strokes, and fires the men’s spirits into a 
name, which the general concurrence fans 
to full heat. He himself was just putting 
Uie troops into motion and advancing to the 
action, when he found one of his captains, a 
trusty ami experienced soldier, encouraging 
■ns men to exert their utmost. Caesar called 
,',' m °y f>is name, and said, “What hopes, 
ams Crassinius, and what grounds for en¬ 
couragement? ” Crassinius stretched out his 
and, and cried in a loud voice, “ We shall 
nquer uobly, Caesar; and I this day will 
est-rve your praises, either alive or dead.” 

be said, and was the first man to run in 
I""! the enemy, followed by the hundred and 
th, ^Wiers about him, and breaking 

ough the first rank, still pressed on for- 
tjt|™f w ith much slaughter of the enemy, 
at last he was struck back by the wound 
»u< 4 , f W 9 r d, which went in at his mouth with 
“ loro ® that it came out at his neck behind. 


* tbe foot was thus sharply engaged 
ain battle, on the flank Pompey’s 
orse rode up confidently, and opened their 
anks very wide, that they might surround 
e right wing of Ctesar. But' before they 
igaged, Ciesar’s cohorts rushed out and 
ittacked them, and did not dart their jav¬ 
elins at a distance, nor strike at the thighs 
and legs, as they usually did in close battle 
but aimed at their faces. For thus Ciesar had 
instructed them, in hopes that young gentle¬ 
men, who had not known much of battles 
and wounds, but came wearing their hair 
long, in the flower of their age and height 
of their beauty, would be more apprehen¬ 
sive of such blows, and not care for hazard¬ 
ing both a danger at present and a blemish 
for the future. And so it proved, for they 
were so far from bearing the stroke of the 
javelins, that they could not stand the sight 
of them, but turned about, and covered 
their faces to secure them. Once in disor¬ 
der, presently they turned about to fly ; and 
so most shamefully ruined all. For those 
who had beat them back, at once outflanked 
the infantry, and falling on their rear, cut 
them to pities. Pompey, who commanded 
the other wing of the army, when he saw 
ilia cavalry thus broken and flying, was no 
longer himself, nor did he now remember 
that lie was Pompey the Great, but like one 
whom some god had deprived of his senses, 
retired to his tent without s|>enking a word, 
and there sat to expect the event, till the 
whole army was routed, and tho enemy ap¬ 
peared upon the works which were thrown 
up before the camp, where they closely en¬ 
gaged with his men, who were posted there 
to defend it. Then first lie seemed to have 
recovered his senses, and uttering, it is said, 
only these words, “ What, into the camp 
too? ” he laid aside his general’s habit, and 
putting on such clothes as might best favor 
his flight, stole off. What fortune ho met 
with afterwards, how lie took shelter in 
Egypt, and was murdered there, we tell you 
in fils Life. 

Cicsar, when he came to view Pompey’s 
camp, and saw some of his opponents dead 
upon the ground, others dying, s:\id, with a 
groan, “This they would have ;they brought 
me to this necessity. J, Caius Cinjar, after 
succeeding in so many wars, hail been con¬ 
demned, had X dismissed iny army.” These 
words, Pollio says, Caesar Bi>oke in Latin at 
that tiine,*^ind that he himself wrote them in 
Greek ; adding, that those who were killed at 1 
the taking of the camp, were most of them 
servants ; and that not above six thousand 
soldiers fell. Caesar incorporated most of 
the foot whom he took prisoners, with his 
own legions, and gave a free pardon to man^ 
of the distinguished persons, and.amongst 
the rest, to Brutus, who afterwards kilted 
him. He did not immediately appear after 
the battle was over, which put CaBsar, it is 
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Baid, into great amiety for him; nor -was dered that hig table should be served with 
his pleasure less when be saw him present wooden and earthen dishes, and said C*sar 
himself alive. had carried off all the gold and silver plate 

There were many prodigies that foresh- under pretence of arrears of debt. p 0 r the 
owed this victory, but the most remarkable present king’s father owed Csesar one thou 
that we are told of, was that at Tralles. In the sand seven hundred and fifty myriads of 
temple of Victory stood Caesar's statue, money ; Csesar had formerly remitted to his 
The ground on which it stood was naturally children the rest, but thought fit to demand 
hard and solid, and the stone with which it the thousand myriads at that time, to main 
waa paved still harder ; yet it is said that a tain his army. Pothiuus told him fhat'he 
palm-tree shot itself up near the pedestal of had better go now and attend to his other 
this statue. In the city of Padua, one Caius affairs of greater consequence, and that lie 
Cornelius, who had the character of a good should receive his money at another time 
augwr, the fellow-citizen and acquaintance with thanks. Ciesar replied that he diil n,,t 
of Livy, the historian, happened to be inak- want Egyptians to be his counsellors, and 
ing some attgnral observations that very soon after privately sent for Cleopatra from 
day when the battle was fought. And first, her retirement. 

as Livy tells uS ( be pointed out the time of She took a small boat, and one only of her 
the fight, and said.to those who were by him, confidants, Apoll’odorus, the Sicilian, along 
that just’then the b^Jitle was begun, and the with her, and in the dusk of the evening 
men engaged. When he looked a second landed near the palace. She was at a loss 
time, and observed the omens, he leaped up how to get in undiscovered, till she thought 
as if he had been inspired, and cried out, of putting herself into the coverlet of a bed 
“ Ciesar, you are victorious.” This much and lying at length, whilst Apollodorus tied 
surprised the standers by, but he took the up the bedding and carried it on his bark 
garland which he had on from his head, and through the gates to Csssar’s. apartment, 
swore he would never wear it again till the Csesar was first captivated by this proof of 
event should give authority to his art. This Cleopatra’s bold wit, and was afterwards so 
Livy positively states for a truth. overcome by the charm of her society, that 

Csespr, as a memorial of his victory, gave he made a reconciliation between her and 
the Thessalians their freedom, and then her brother, on condition that she should 
went in pursuit of Pompey. When he was rule as his oolleague in the kingdom. A fes- 
come into Asia, to gratify Theopotnpus, the tival was kept to celebrate this reconcilia- 
author of the collection of fables, he enfran- tion, where Caesar’s barber, a busv listening 
chised the Cnidians, and remitted one third fellow, whose excessive timidity made him 
of their tribute to all the people of the prov- inquisitive into every thing, discovered that 
ince of Asia. When he came to Alexan- there was a plot carrying on against £iesar 
dria, where Pompey was already murdered, by Achillas, general of the king’s forces, and 
he would not look upon Theodotus, who pre- Pothiuus, the eunuch. Caesar, upon the 
sented him with his head, but taking only his first intelligence of it, set a guard u]«n the 
signet, shed tears. Those of Pompey’s friends hall where the feast was kept, and killed 
who had been arrested by the king of Egypt, Pothiuus. Achillas escaped to the army, 
as they were wandering in those parts, he re- and raised a troublesome and embarrassing 
lieved, and offered them his own friendship, war against Csesar, which it was not easy for 
In his letter to his friends at Rome, he told him to manage with his few soldiers against 
them that the greatest and most signal pleas- so powerful a city and so large an army, 
ure his victory had given him, was to be able The first difficulty lie met with was want of 
continually to save the lives of fellow-citizens water, for the enemies had turned the canals, 
who had fought against him. As to the Another was, when the enemy endeavored 
war in Egypt, some say it was at once dan- to cut off iiis communication by sea. lie was 
gerous and dishonorable, and noways neces- forced to divert that danger by setting fire 
sary, biif^occasioned only by his passion for to his own ships, which after burning the 
Cleopatsa. Others blame the ministers of the docks, thence spread on and destroyed the 
king, and especially the eunuch Pothinus,who great library. A third was, when in an en- 
was the chief favorite, and had lately killed gagement near Pharos, he leaped from the 
pompey, who had banished Cleopatra, and mole into a small boat, to assist his soldiers 
Pffas now secretly plotting Cteaar’s destruc-V who were in danger, and when the Egyp- 
tion, (to prevent whioh, Csesar from that time vtians pressed him on every side, he threw 
began to sit up whole nights, under pretence \himself into the sea, and with much difli- 
of drinking, for the security of his person,) qulty swam off. This was the time when, 
while openly he was intolerable in his affronts according to the story, he had a number of 
tt> Ctesar, both by his words and actions. For manuscripts in his hand, which, though he 
when Ctesar’s soldiers had musty and un- was continually darted at, and forced to 
wholsome corn measured out to them, Pothi- keep his head often under water, yet he 
nus told them they must be content with it, did .not let go, but held them up safe fn"“ 
since they were fed at another’s cost. He or- wetting in one hand, whilst he swam with 
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the other. His boat, in the mean time, was 
nuickly sunk. At last, the king having gone 
otf to Achillas and his party, Caesar engaged 
and conquered them. Many fell in that bat¬ 
tle and the king himself was never seen after, 
fiwn this, he left Cleopatra queen of Egypt, 
who soon after had a son by him, whom the 
Alexandrians called Caesanon, and then de- 
parted.for Syria. 

Thence he passed to Asia, where he heard 
that Domitius was beaten by Phamaces, son 
of Mithridates, and had fled out of Pontus 
with a handful of men ; and that Phamaces 
pursued the victory so eagerly, that though 
he was already master of Bithynia and Cap¬ 
padocia, he had a further design of attempt¬ 
ing the Lesser Armenia, and was inviting 
ali the kings and tetrarchs there to rise. 
Osar immediately marched against him with 
three legions, fought him near Zela, drove 
him out of Pontus, and totally defeated bis 
armv. When he gave Amantius, a friend 
of his at Rome, an account of this action, to 
express the promptness and rapidity of it, he 
used three words, I came, saw, and conquered, 
which in Latin having all the same cadence, 
carry with them a very suitable air of brev- 
ity. 

Hence he crossed into Italy, and came to 
Rome at the end of that year, for which he 
had been a second time chosen dictator, 
though that oftice had liever before lasted a 
whole year, and was elected consul for the 
next. He was ill spoken of, because upon a 
mutiny of some soldiers, who killed Cosco- 
nius and Gallia, who had been praetors, he 
gave-them only the slight reprimand of 
calling them Citizens instead of 
di-rs, and afterwards assigned to each man 
a thousand drachmas, besides a share of 
lands in Italy. lie was also reflected on for 
Dolahella’s extravagance, Amantius’s cove¬ 
tousness, Antony’s debauchery, and Corfi- 
nius’s profuseness, who pulled down Pompey’s 
house, and rebuilt it, as not magnificent 
enough; for the Romans were much dis¬ 
pleased with all these. But Ciesar, for the 
prosecution of his own scheme of govern¬ 
ment, though he knew their characters uml 
disapproved them, was forced to make use 
of those who would serve him. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, Cato and 
Scipio fled into Africa, and there, with the 
assistance of king Juba, got together a con¬ 
siderable force, which Caesar resolved to on- 
Rage. He, accordingly, passed into Sicily 
aliout the winter-solstice, and to remove from 
uis officers’ minds all hopes of delay there, 
encamped by the sea-shore, and as soon as 
ever he had a fair wind, put to sea with three 
thousand foot and a few horse. When he 
nad landed them, he went back secretly, un¬ 
der some apprehensions for the larger part of 
“is army, but met them upon the sea, and 
brought them all to the same camp. There 
b* was informed that the enemies relied much 


upon an ancient oracle, that the family of 
the Scipios should be always victorious in 
Africa. There was in his armv a man, 
otherwise mean and contemptible, but of the 
house of the Africani, and his name Scipio 
Sallutio. This man Ciesar, (whether in 
raillery to ridicule Scipio, who commanded 
the enemy, or seriously to bring over the 
omen to his side, it were hard to say,) put at 
the head of his troops, as if he were general, 
in all the frequent battles which he was com¬ 
pelled to fight. For he was in sucli want 
both of victualling for his men, and forage 
for his horses, that lie was forced to feed the 
horses with sea-weed, which he washedthor¬ 
oughly to take olf its saltness, and mixed 
with a little grass, to give jit a more agree¬ 
able taste. The Nmnidhtns, in great num¬ 
bers, and well horsed, -whenever he went, 
came up and commanded the country. Cio- 
sar’s cavalry being one day unemployed, di¬ 
verted themselves . with seeing an African, 
who entertained them with dancing and at 
the same time playing upon the pipe to ad¬ 
miration. They were so taken with this, 
that they alighted, and gave their horses to 
some boys? when on a sudden the enemy 
surrouinied them, killed some, pursued tho 
rest* and fell in witii them into their rump; 
and had not Ciesar himself and Asinius Pol- 
lio come to their assistance, and put a stop 
to their flight, the war had been then at an 
end. In another engagement, also, the ene¬ 
my had again the better, when Ciesar, it is 
said, seized a standard-hearer, who was run¬ 
ning away, bv tire neck, and forcing him to 
face about, said, “ Look, tiiat is tho way to 
tile enemy.” 

Scipio, flushed with this success at first, had 
a mind to come to one decisive action. He 
therefore left Afranius and Julia in two dis¬ 
tinct bodies not far distant, and marched 
himself towards Thapsus, where he proceed¬ 
ed to build a fortified camp alsive a lake, to 
serve as a centre-point for their operations, 
and also as a place of refuge. Whilst Scipio 
was thus employed, Caesar with incredible 
despatch made his wav through thick woods, 
and a country supposed to lie impassable, ent 
off one party of the enemy, and attacked an¬ 
other in the front. Having routed these, ho 
f 'flowed up his opportunity and the current 
of his good fortune, ami on the first onset 
carried Afranius’s camp, and ravaged that 
of the .^umidiaiis, Juba, their king, being 
glad to save himself by flight; so that irsA 
small part of a single day he made himsSWs 
master of three camps, and killed fifty thou¬ 
sand of the enemy, with tho loss only of fifty 
of his own men. This is the account soma 
give of that fight. Others say, he waa not 
in the action, but that he waa taken with 
his usual distemper just as he waa aetting his 
army in order. He perceived the approaches 
of it, and before it had too far disordered 
his senses, when he was already beginning to 
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shake under its influence, withdrew into a 
neighboring fort where he reposed himself. 
Of the men of consular and praetorian digni¬ 
ty that were taken after the fight, several 
Caesar put to death, others anticipated him 
by killing themselves. 

Cato had undertaken to defend Utica, and 
for that reason was not in the battle. The 
desire which Caesar had to take him alive, 
made him hasten thither; and upon the in¬ 
telligence that he had despatched himself, 
he was much discomposed, for what reason 
is not so well agreed. He certainly said, 
“ Cato, I must grudge you your death, as you 
grudged me the honor of saving your life.” 
Yet the discourse he wrote against Cato after 
his death, is no great sign of his kindness, or 
that he was inclined to be reconciled to him. 
For how is it probable'that he would have 
been tender of his life, when he was so bit¬ 
ter against his memory? But from his clem¬ 
ency to Cicero, Brutus, and many others who 
fought against him, it may be divined that 
Caesar’s book was not written so much out 
of animosity to Cato, as in his own vindica¬ 
tion. Cicero had written an encomium upon 
Cato, and called it by his name. * A compo¬ 
sition by so great a master upon so excellent 
a subject, was sure to be in every one's hands. 
This touched Caesar, who looked upon a 
panegyric on his enemy, as no better than an 
invective against himself; and therefore he 
made in his Anti-Cato, a collection of what¬ 
ever could be said in his derogation. The 
two compositions, like Cato and Csesar them¬ 
selves, have each of them their several ad¬ 
mirers. 

Caesar, upon his return to Rome, did not 
omit to pronounce before the people a mag¬ 
nificent account of his victory, telling them 
that he had subdued a country which would 
Bupply the public every year with two hun¬ 
dred thousand attic bushels of corn, anil 
three million pounds weight of oil. He then 
led three triumphs for Egypt, Pontus, and 
Africa, the last for the victory over, not 
Scipio, but king Juba, as it was professed, 
whose little son was then carried in the tri¬ 
umph, the happiest captive that ever was, 
who of a barbarian Numidian, came by this 
means to obtain a place among the most 
learned historians of Greece. After the tri¬ 
umphs, he distributed rewards to his soldiers, 
ana treated the people with feasting and 
shows. He entertained the whole people 
together at one feast, where twenty-two 
Ipjusand dining couches were laid out; and 
he made a display of gladiators, and of bat¬ 
tles by sea, in honor, as he said, of his daugh¬ 
ter Julia, though she had been long since 
dead. When these shows were over, an ac¬ 
count was taken of the people, who fron) 
three, hundred and twenty thousand, were 
now reduced to one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand. _ So great a waste had the civil war 
made in Rome alone, not to mention what 


the other parts of Italy and the provinces suf. 
fered. 

He was how chosen a fourth time consul 
and went into Spain against Pompey’s sons’ 
They were but young, yet had gathered to¬ 
gether a very numerous army, and showed 
they had courage and conduct to command 
it, so that Caesar was in extreme danger. 
The great battle was near the town oi Aim,, 
da, in which Caesar seeing his men hard 
pressed, and making but a weak resistance 
ran through the ranks among the soldiers! 
and crying out, asked them whether tiny 
were not ashamed to deliver him into the 
hands of boys? At last, with great difficul¬ 
ty, and the best efforts he could make, he 
forced back the enemy, killing thirty thou¬ 
sand of them, though with the loss of one 
thousand of his best men. When he came 
back from the fight, he told his friends that 
lie had often fought for victory, but this was 
the first time that he had ever fought for life. 
This battle was won on the feast of Bacchus, 
the very day in which Pompey, four years 
before, had set out for the war. The young¬ 
er of Pompey’s sons escaped; but Diilius, 
some days after the fight, Drought the head 
of the elder to Caesar. This was the last war 
he was engaged in. The triumph which tie 
celebrated for this victory, displeased the 
Romans beyond any thing. For he had not 
defeated foreign generals, or barbarian kings, 
but had destroyed the children and family of 
one of the greatest men of Rome, though 
unfortunate; and it did not look well to load 
a procession in celebration of the calamities 
of his country, and to rejoice in those tilings 
for which no other apology could be made 
either to gods or men, than their being abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Besides that, hitherto he 
had never sent letters or messengers to an¬ 
nounce any victory over his fellow-citizens, 
but had seemed rather to be ashamed of the 
action, than to expect honor from it. 

Nevertheless his countrymen, conceding 
all to his fortune, and accepting the bit, in 
the hope that the government of a single 
person would give them time to breathe 
after so many civil wars and calamities, 
made him dictator for life. This was in¬ 
deed a tyranny avowed, since his power now 
was not only absolute, but perpetual too. 
Cicero made the first proposals to the senate 
for conferring honors upon him, which 
might in some sort be said not to exceed 
the limits of ordinary human moderation. 
But others, striving which should deserve 
most, carried them so excessively high, that 
they made Caesar odious to the most indif¬ 
ferent and moderate sort of men. by the 
pretension and the extravagance of the titles 
which they decreed him. His enemies, too, 
are thought to have had some share in this, 
as well as his flatterers. It gave them ad¬ 
vantage against him, and would be their 
justification for any attempt they should 
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make upon him; for since the civil wars 

ere ended, he had nothing else that he 
could be charged with. And they had good 
reason to decree a temple to Clemency, in 
token of their thanks for the mild use he 
made of his victory. For he not only par¬ 
doned many of those who fought against 
him, but, further, to some gave honors and 
offices; as particularly to Brutus and Cassius, 
who both of them were praetors. Pompey’s 
images that were thrown down, he set up 
ajain, upon which Cicero also said that by 
raising Pompey’s statues he had fixed his 
own. When his friends advised him to 
have a guard, and several offered their ser¬ 
vice, he would not hear of it; but said it 
was better to suffer death once, than always 
to live in fear of it. He looked upon the 
affections of the people to be the best and 
surest guard, and entertained them again 
with public feasting, and general distribu¬ 
tions of corn; and to gratify his army, he 
sent out colonies to several places, of which 
the most remarkable were Carthage and 
Corinth; which as before they had been 
ruined at tfae same time, so now were re¬ 
stored and repeopled together. 

As for the men of high rank, he promised 
to some of them future consulships and 
pnetorships, some he consoled with other 
offices and honors, and to all held out hope's 
of favor by the solicitude he showed to rule 
with the general good-will; insomuch that 
upon the death of Maximus one day before 
lus consulship was ended, he made Caninins 
Kevilius consul for that day. And when 
many, went to pay the usual compliments 
and attentions to the new consul, “ Let us 
make haste,” said Cicero, 11 lest the man be 
gone out of his office before we come.” 

Ca;sar was born to do great things, and 
bail a passion after honor, and the many 
noble exploits he had done did not now 
serve as an inducement to him to sit still 
and reap the fruit of his past labors, but 
were incentives and encouragements to go 
on, and raised in him ideas of still greater 
actions, and a desire of new glory, as if the 
present were all spent. It was in fact a sort 
of emulous struggle with himself, as it had 
been with another, b°w he might outdo his 
past actions by his future. In pursuit of 
these thoughts, he resolved to make war 
upon the Parthians, and when he had sub¬ 
dued them, to pass through Hyrcania; thence 
to march along by the Caspian Sea to Mount 
Caucasus, and so on abont Pontus, till he 
came into Scythia; then to overrun all the 
countries bordering upon Germany, and 
Germany itself; and so tp return through 
. into Italy, after completing the whole 
circle of his intended empire, and bounding 
H on every side by the ocean. While prep¬ 
arations were making for this expedition, he 
Proposed through the isthmus on 

nich Corinth stands; and appointed Anie- 
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nus to superintend the work. He had also 
a design of diverting the Tiber, and carry¬ 
ing it by a deep channel directly from Rome 
to Circeii, ana so into the gen near Tar- 
racina, that there might be a safe and easy 
passage for all merchants who traded to 
Rome. Besides this, he intended to drain 
all the marshes by Pomentium and Setia, 
and gain ground enough from the water to 
employ many thousands of men in tillage. 
He proposed further to make great mounds 
on the shore nearest Rome, to hinder the sea 
from breaking in upon the land, to clear the 
coast at Ostia of all the hidden rocks and 
shoals that made it unsafe for shipping, 1 ‘and 
to form ports and harbors fit to receive the 
large number of vessels that would frequent 
them. 

These things were designed without being 
carried into effect; but nis reformation of 
the calendar in order to rectify the irregu¬ 
larity of time, was not only projected with 
great scientific ingenuity, but was brought 
to its completion, and proved of very great 
use. For it was not only in ancient times 
that the Romans had wanted a certain rule 
to make th» revolutions of their months fall 
in with the course of the year, so that their 
festivals and solemn days for sacrifice were 
removed by little and little, till at last they 
came to be kept at seasons quite the con¬ 
trary to what was at first intended, but even 
at this time the people had no way of com¬ 
puting the solar year; only the priests could 
say tiie time, and they, at their pleasure, 
without giving any no'ice, slipped in the 
intercalary month, which they called Merce- 
donius. Nuina was the first who put ill 
this month, but his expedient was but a 
poor one and quite inadequate to correct all 
the errors that arose in the returns of the 
annual cycles, as we have shown in his life. 
Caesar called in the t>est philosophers and 
mathematicians of his time to settle the 
point, and out of the systems he had before 
him, formed a new and more exact method 
of correcting the calendar, which the Ro¬ 
mans use to this day, ami seem to succeed 
better than any nation in avoiding the errors 
occasioned by the inequality of the cycles. 
Yet even this gave offence to those who 
looked with an evil eye on his position, and 
felt oppressed by his power. Cicero, the 
orator, when some one in his company 
chanced to say, the next morning Lyra 
would riSb, replied, “ Yes, in accordance 
with the edict,” as if even this were a mat| 
ter of compulsion. 

But that which brought upon him tbs 
most apparent and mortal hatred, was his 
desire of being king; which gave the com¬ 
mon people the first occasion to quarrel wtti 
him, and proved the most specious pretence 
to those who had been his secret enemies all 
along. Those, who would have procured 
him that title, gave it out, that it was fore- 
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told in the Sybils’ boohs that the Romans with laurel. Upon this, there was a shout 
should conquer the Parthians when they but only a slight one, made by the few who 
fought against them under the conduct of a were planted there for that purpose; but 
king, but not before. And one day, as Cae- when Caesar refused it, there was universal 
sar was coming down from Alba to Rome, applause. Upon the second offer, very few, 
'some were so bold as to salute him by the and upon the second refusal, all again ap- i 
name of king; but he finding the people plauded. Caesar finding it would not take, 
disrelish it, seemed to resent it himself, and rose up, and ordered the crown to be carried 
said his name was Caesar, not king. Upon into the capitol. Caesar’s statues were after- 
this, there was a general silence, and he wards found with royal diadems oft their 
passed on looking not very well pleased or heads. Flavius and Marullus, two tribunes 
contented. Another time, when the senate of the people, went presently and pulled 
had conferred on him some extravagant them off, and having apprehended those who 
honors, he chanced to receive the message first saluted Caesar as king, committed them 
as he was sitting on the rostra, where, to prison. The people followed them with 
though the consuls and praetors themselves acclamations, and called them by the name 
waited on him, attended by the whole body of Brutus, because Brutus was the first who 
of the senate, he did not "rise, but behaved ended the succession of kings, and transfer- 
himself to them as if they had been private red the power which before was lodged in 
men, and told them his honors wanted rather one man into the hands of the senate and 
to be retrenched than increased. This treat- people. Cfesar so far resented this, that he 
ment offended not only the senate, but the displaced Marullus and Flavius; and in urg- 
commonaltv too, as if they thought the af- ing his charges against them, at the same 
front upon the senate equally reflected upon time ridiculed the people, by himself giving 
the whole republic; so that all who could the men more than once the names of Bruti, 
decently leave him went off, looking much and Cumsei. 

discomposed. Cfosar, perceiviifg the false This made the multitude turn their 
step he had made, immediately retired thoughts to Marcus Brutus, who, by his fa- 
home; and laying his throat bare, told his ther’s side was thought to be descended from 
friends that he was ready to offer this to that first Brutus, and by his mother's side 
any one who would give the stroke. But 'from the Servilii, _ another noble family, 
afterwards he made the malady from which being besides nephew and son-in-law to 
he suffered, the excuse for his sitting, say- Cato. But the honors and favors he had 
ing that those who are attacked bv it, lose received from Cfesar took off the edge from 
their presence of mind, if they talk much the desires he might himself have felt 
standing; that they presently grow giddy, for overthrowing the new monarchy, her 
fall into convulsions, and quite lose their lie had not only been pardoned himself 
reason. But this was not the reality, for he after Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalia, and had 
would willingly have stood up to the senate, procured the same grace for many of his 
had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, friends, but was one in whom Cfesar had a 
or rather flatterers, hindered him. “Will particular confidence. He had at that time 
you not remember,” said he, “ you are Cm- the most honorable prmtorship for the year, 
sar, and claim the honor which is due to and was named for the consulship four years 
your merit ? ” after, being preferred before Cassius, his _ 

He gave a fresh occasion of resentment by competitor. Upon the question as to the 
his affront to the tribunes. The Lupercalia choice, Csesar, it is related, said that Cas- 
were then celebrated, a feast at the first in- sius had the fairer pretensions, hut that he 
stitution belonging, as some writers say, to could not pass by Brutus. Nor would .he 
the shepherds, and having some connection afterwards listen to some who Bpoke against 
with the Arcadian Lycrea. Many young Brutus, when the conspiracy against him 
noblemen and magistrates run up and down was already afoot, but laying his hand on 
the oityrfyith their upper garments off, his body, said to the informers, “ B™ tu 
striking all they meet with thongs of hide, will wait for this skin of mine,” intimating 
by way of sport; and many women, even of that he was worthy to bear rule on accoun 
the highest rank, place themselves in the way, of his virtue, but would not be base and un- 
and hold out their hands to the lastli, as boys grateful to gain it. Those who desired a 
In a school do to the master, out of a belief change, and looked on him as the only, 
that it procures an easy labor to those who at least the most proper, person to effect 1 • 
are with child, and makes those conceive did not venture to speak with him; buy 
who are barren. Cmsar, dressed in a tri- the night-time laid papers about his °h» ir 
umphal robe, seated himself in a golden chair state, where he used to sit and deternii 
dt the rostra, to vifiw this ceremony. Antony, causes, with such sentences in them 
as consul, was one of those who ran this “ You are. asleep, Brutus,” “ You are 
course, and when he came into the forum, longer Brutus.” Cassius, when he percei' 
and the people made way for him, he went his ambition a little raised upon this, 
up and reached to Csesar a diadem wreathed more instant than before to work him > 
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further, haring himself a private grudge some suspicion and fears; for he never be- 
against Caesar, for some reasons -that we fore discovered any womanish superstition 
1,7,ve mentioned in the Life of Brutus. Nor in Caipurnia, whom he now saw in such 
wa s Ciesar without suspicions of him, and great alarm. Upon the report which the 
said once to his friends, “ What do you think priests madq to him, that they had killed 
Cassius is aiming at? I don’t like him, he several sacrifices, and still found them inau- 
looks so pale.” And when it was told him spicious, he resolved to send Antony to dis- 
that Antony and Dolabella were in a plot miss the senate. 

against him, he said he did not fear such fat, In this juncture, Decimus Brutus, sur- 
luxurious men, but rather the pale, lean fel- named Albinus, one whom Ciesar had such 
lows, meaning Cassius and Brutus. confidence in that he made him his second 

Fate, however, is to all appearance more heir, who nevertheless was engaged in the 
unavoidable than unexpected. For many conspiracy with the other Brntus and Cas- 
strange prodigies and apparitions are said to sius, fearing lest if Caesar should put off the 
have been observed shortly before the event, senate to another day, the business might 
As to the lights in the heavens, the noises get wind, spoke scoffingly and in mockery of 
heard in the night, and the wild birds which the diviners, and blamed Caesar for giving 
perched in the forum, these are not perhaps the senate so fair an occasion of saying he had 
worth taking notice of in so great a case as put a slight upon them, for that they were 
this. Strabo, the philosopher, tells us that met upon his summons, and were ready to 
a number of men were seen, looking as if vote unanimously, that he should be declared 
they were heated through with fire, contend- king of all the provinces out of Italy, and 
ing with each other; that a quantity of flame might wear a diadem in any other place but 
issued from the hand of a soldier’s servant, Italy, by sea or land. If any one should ho 
so that they who saw it thought he must be sent to 'tell them they might break up for 
burnt but that after all he had no hurt. As the present, and meet again when Caipurnia 
Ciesar was sacrificing, the victim’s heart should change to have better dreams, what 
was missing, a very bad omen, because no would his enemies say? Or who would 
living creature can subsist without a heart, with any patience hear his friends, if they 
One finds it also related by many, that a should presume to defend his government as 
soothsayer bade him prepare for some great not arbitrary and tyrannical? But if ho was 
danger on the ides of March. When the day possessed so far as to think this day uufortu- 
w.as come, Ciesar, as he went to the senate, nate, yet it were more decent to go himself 
met this soothsayer, and said to him by way to the senate, and to adjourn it in his own 
of raillery, “ The ides of March are come,” person. Brutus, as he spoke these words, 
who answered him calmly, “ Yes, they are took Ciesar by the hand, and conducted 
come,, but they are not past.” The day be- him forth. Ho was not gone far from tho 
fore his assassination, he supped with Mar- door, when a servant of some other person's 
cus Lepidus; and as he was signing some made towards him, but not being able to 
letters according to his custom, as he reclined come up to him, on account of the crowd of 
at table, there arose a question what sort of those who pressed about, him, he made his 
death was the best. At which he immedi- wav into the house, and committed himself 
ately, before any one could speak, said, “ A to Caipurnia, begging of her to secure him 
sudden one.” till Ciesar returned, because he haul matters 

After this, as he was in bed with his wife, of great importance to communicate to him. 
all the doors and windows of the house flew Artemidorus, a Cnidian, ateacherof Greek 
open together; he was startled at the noise, logic, and by that means so far acquainted 
and the light which broke into the room, and with Brutus and his friends as to have got 
sat up iu his bed, where by the moonshine into tiie secret, brought Csesar in a small 
he perceived Caipurnia fast asleep, but written memorial, the heads of what he had 
heard her utter in her dream some indistinct to depose. He had observed that Ciesar, as 
words and inarticulate groans. She fancied he received any papers, presently g ave them 
at that time she was weeping over Caesar, and to the servants who attended on mm; and 
holding him butchered in her arms. Others therefore came as near to him as he could, 
aay this was not her dream, but that she and said, “ Read this, Ciesar, alone, and 
dri amed that apinnacle which the senate, as quickly, f&r it contains matter of great ira- 
L'vy relates, had ordered to be raised on portance which nearly concerns you.” Cm-* 
Ca-sar’s house by way of ornament and sar received it, and tried several times to 
prandeur, was tumbling down, which was read it, but was still hindered by the crowd 
\vi, occas ' on °f her tears and ejaculations, of those who came to speak to him. How- 
" " en >t was day, she begged of Caesar, if it ever, he kept it in his hand by itself till he 
* ere possible, not to stir out, but to adjourn came into the senate. Borne say it wCs 
tee senate to another time; and if he slight- another, who gave Ciesar this note, and that 
M her dreams, that he would be pleased to Artemidorus oould not get to him, being all 
®ensult his fate by sacrifices, and other kinds along kept off by the crowd. 

01 divination. Nor was he himself .without All these things might happen by chance. 
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But the place which was destined for the 
scene of this murder, in which the senate 
met that day, was the same in which Pom- 
pey’s statue stood, and was one of the edifi-1 
ces which Fompey had raised and dedicated 
with his theatre to the use of the public, 
plainly showing that there was something of 
a supernatural influence which guided the 
action and ordered it to that particular 
place. Cassius, just before the act, is said to 
have looked towards Pompey’s statue, and 
silently implored his assistance, though he 
had been inclined to the doctrines of Epicu¬ 
rus. But this occasion and the instant dan¬ 
ger, carried him away out of all his reason¬ 
ings, and filled him for the time with a sort 
of inspiration. As for Antony, who was 
firm to Caesar, and a strong man, Brutus Al- 
binus kept him outside the house, and de¬ 
layed him with a long conversation contrived 
on purpose. When Caesar entered, the sen¬ 
ate stood up to show their respect to him, 
and of Brutus’s confederates, some came 
about his chair and stood behind it, others 
met him, pretending to add their petitions 
to those of Tillius Cimber, in behalf of his 
brother, who was in exile ; and they followed 
him with their joint supplications till he 
came to his seat. When he was sat down, 
he refused to comply with their requests, and 
upon their urging him further began to re¬ 
proach them severally for their importunities, 
when Tillius, laying hold of his robe with 
both his hands, pulled it down from his neck, 
which was the signal for the assault. Casca 
gave him the first cut, in the neck, which 
was not mortal nor dangerous, as coming 
from one who at the beginning of such a bold 
action was probably very much disturbed; 
Cajsar immediately turned about, and laid 
his hand upon the dagger and kept hold of 
it. And both cf them at the same time cried 
out, he that received the blow, in Latin, 
“ Vile Casca, what does this mean? ” and 
he that gave it, in Greek, to liis brother, 
“Brother, help!’’ Upon this first onset, 
those who were not privy to the design were 
astonished, and their horror and amazement 
■ at what they saw were so great, that they 
durst not fly nor assist Cmsur, nor so much 
as speak a word. But those who came pre¬ 
pared for"the business inclosed him on every 
side, witu their naked daggers in their hands. 
Which way soever he turned, he met with 
blows, and saw their swords levelled at his 
face and eyes, and was encompass, d, like a 
wild beast in the toils, on every side. For 
it had been agreed they should each of them 
make a thrust at him, and flesh themselves 
with his blood ; for which reason Brutus 
also gave him one stab m the groin. Some 
s4y that he fought* and resisted all the rest, 
shifting his body to avoid the blows, and 
calling out for help, but that when he saw 
Brutus’s sword drawn, he covered his face 
with his robe and submitted, letting himself 


I fall, whether it were by chance, or tw > 

I was pushed in that direction by his niurd 
era, at the foot of the pedestal on whiX 
Pompey’s statue stood, and which was »k>. 
So that l'( 


wetted with his blood. 


himself seemed to have presided, as it were 
over the revenge done upon his adversary’ 
who lay here at his feet, and breathed out 
his soul through his multitude of wound,, 
for they say he received three and twenty! 
And the conspirators themselves were many 
of them wounded by each other, whilst they 
all levelled their blows at the same person. 

When Caesar was dispatched, Brutus stood 
forth to give a reason for what they had 
done, but the senate would not hear him, 
but flew out of doors in all haste, and filled 
the people with so much alarm and distrac¬ 
tion, that some shut up their houses, others 
left their counters and shops. All ran one 
way or the other, some to the place to see 
the sad spectacle, others back again after 
they had seen it. Antony and Lcpidus, Ce¬ 
sar’s most faithful friends, got off privately, 
and hid themselves in *>me friends’ houses. 
Brutus and his followers, being yet hot from 
the deed, marched in a body from the sen¬ 
ate-house to the capital with their drawn 
swords, not like persons who thought of es¬ 
caping, but with an air of confidence and as¬ 
surance, and as they went along, called to 
the people to resume their liberty, and invi¬ 
ted the company of any more distinguish'd 
people whom they met. And some of these 
joined the procession and went up along 
with them, as if they also had.been of the 
conspiracy, and could claim a share in the 
honor of what had been done. As, for ex¬ 
ample, Caius Octavius and Lentulus Spin fli¬ 
er. who suffered afterwards for their vanity, 
being taken off by Antony and the young 
Caesar, and lost the honor they desired, as 
well as their lives, which it cost them, since 
no one believed they had any share in the ^ 
action. For neither did those who punished * 
them profess to revenge the fact, but the ill- 
wili. The day after, Brutus with the rest 
came down from the capital, and made a 
speech to the people, who listened without 
expressing either any pleasure or resentment, 
but showed by their silence that they pitied 
Caesar, and respected Brutus. The senate 
passed acts of oblivion for what was past, 
and took measures to reconcile all parties- 


They ordered that Caesar should be wor¬ 
shipped as a divinity, and nothing, even <>t 
the slightest consequence, should be revoked, 
which he had enacted during his governin' 1 "!- 
At the same time they gave Brutus and l"s 
followers the command of provinces, tout 
other considerable posts. So that all people 
now thought things were well settled, and 
brought to the happiest adjustment. 

But when Caesar's will was opened, and » 
was found that he had left a considers ’ 'j 
legacy to each one of the Roman citizens, and 
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when his body was seen carried through the 
market-place all mangled with wounds, the 
multitude could no longer contain themselves 
within the bounds of tranquillity and order, 
hut heaped together a pile of benches, bars, 
ami tables, which they placed the corpse on, 
and setting fire to it, burnt it on them. 
Then they took brands from the pile and ran 
some to fire the houses of the conspirators, 
others up and down the city, to find out the 
men and tear them to pieces, but met, how¬ 
ever, with none of them, they having taken 
effectual care to secure themselves. 

One China, a friend of Cajsar’s, chanced 
the night before to have an odd dream. He 
fancied that Caesar invited him to supper, 
and that upon his refusal to go with him, 
Osar took him bv the hand and forced him, 
though he hung back. Upon hearing the 
report that Ciesar’s body was burning in the 
market-place, he got up and went thither, 
out of respect to his memory, though his 
dream gave him some ill apprehensions, and 
though he was suffering from a fever. One 
of the crowd who siW him there asked an¬ 
other who that was, and having learned his 
name, told it to his next neighbor. It pres¬ 
ently passed for a certainty that lie was one 
of Cesar murderers, as, indeed, there was 
another China, a conspirator, and they, tak¬ 
ing this to be the man, immediately seized 
him, and tore him limb from limb upon the 

Spit. 

.Brutus and Cassius, frightened at this, 
within a few days retired out of the cit.v. 

11 hat they afterwards did and suffered, and 
tiow they died, is written in the [fife of Bru¬ 
tus. (hesar died in his fifty-sixth year, not 
having survived Pompey above four years, 
i hat empire and power which he had pur¬ 
sued through the whole course of his life 
with so much hazard, lie did at last with 
much difficulty compass, but reaped no other 
fruits from it than the empty name and in- 
' minus glory. But the great genius which 
attended him through his lifetime, even after 
ns 'l e;l th remained as the avenger of his 
murder, pursuing through every sea and 
and all those who were concerned in it, and 
*>‘fferi"g none to escape, but reaching all 
111 any w, rt or kind were either actually 
n gaged in the fact,or by their counsels an v 
" a >; promoted it. 

I he most remarkable of mere human 
incidences was that which befell Cassius, 

10 , when he was defeated at Philippi, kill- 

34 
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ed himself with the same dagger which he 
had made use of against Caesar. The most 
signal preternatural appearances were the 
great comet, which shone very bright for 
seven nights after Ciesar’s death, and then 
disappeared, and the dimness of the sun, 
whose orb continued pale and dull for the 
whole of that year, never showing its ordi¬ 
nary radiance at its rising, and giving but a 
weak and feeble heat. Tlie air consequently 
was damp and gross, for want of stronger 
rays to open and rarify it. The fruits, for 
that reason, never properly ripened, and be¬ 
gan to wither and fall off for want of heat 
before they were fully formed. But above 
all, the phantom which appeared to Brutus 
showed the murder was not pleasing to the 
gods. The story of it is this. 

Brutus Wing to pass his army from Aby- 
dos to the continent on the other side, laid 
himself down one night, as ho used to do, 
in his tent, and was not asleep, ljut think¬ 
ing of his affairs, and what events he might 
expect. For he is related to have been 
the least inclined to sleep of all men who 
have commanded armies, and to have h;ul 
the greatest natural capacity for contin¬ 
uing awake, and employing himself with¬ 
out need of rest. He thought he. heard a 
noise at the door of his tent, and looking 
that way, by the light of his lamp, which 
was almost out, saw a terrible figure, like 
that of a man, Imt of unusual stature and 
severe countenance. lie was somewhat 
frightened at first, but seeing it neither did 
nor spoke any thing to him only stood si¬ 
lently by his bed-side, lie asked who it was. 
Tlie spectre answered him, “Thy evil ge¬ 
nius, Brutus, thou slialt see me at Philippi.” 
Brutus answered courageously, “ Well, I 
shall see you,” and immediately the appear¬ 
ance vanished. When the time was come, 
he drew up his army near Philippi against 
Antony and Osar, and ill the first battle 
won the dav, routed the enemy, and plun¬ 
dered Osar’s camp. The night before the 
second battle, the same phautoin appeared 
to him again, but spoke not a word. Ho 
presently understood his destiny was at • 
hand, and excised himself to all the dan¬ 
ger of the battle. Yet he did not die in 
the fight, but seeing his men defeated, got 
up to the top of a rock, and there present¬ 
ing his sword to his naked breast, and as¬ 
sisted, as Jliey say, bv a friend, who helped 
him to give the thrust, met his death. 
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Df.mades, the orator, when in the height 
of the power which he obtained at Athens 
by advising the state in the interest of Anti¬ 
pater and the Macedonians, being necessi¬ 
tated to write and speak many things below 
the dignity, and contrary to the character, of 
the city, was wont to excuse himself by 
saying he steered only the shipwrecks of the 
commonwealth. This hardy saying of-his 
might have some appeal nice of truth, if 
applied to Phocion’s government. For De¬ 
mades indeed was himself the mere wreck of 
his country, living and ruling so dissolutely, 
that Antipater took occasion to say of him, 
when he was now grown old, that he was 
like a sacrificed "beast, all consumed except 
the tongue and the belly. But Phocion’s 
was a real virtue, only overmatched in the 
unequal contest with an adverse time and 
rendered by the ill fortunes of Greece in¬ 
glorious ami obscure. We must not, indeed, 
allow ourselves to concur with Sophocles in 
so far diminishing the force of virtue as to 
say that 

When fortune fails, the sense we had before 

Deserts us also, and is ours no more. 

Yet thus much, indeed, must be allowed to 
happen in the conflicts between good men 
and ill fortune, that instead of due returns 
of honor and gratitude, obloquy and unjust 
surmises may often prevail, to weaken, in 
a considerable degree, the credit of their 
virtue. 

It is commonly said that public bodies are 
most insulting and contumelious to a good 
man, when they are puffed up with pros¬ 
perity and success. But the contrary often 
happens; afflictions and public calamities 
naturally imbittering and souring the minds 
and tempers of men, and disposing them to 
such peevishness and irritability that hardly 
any word or sentiment of common vigor can 
be addressed to them, but they will be apt 
to take Offence. He that remonstrates with 
them on their errors, is presumed to be in¬ 
sulting over their misfortunes, and any free 
spoken expostulation is construed, into con¬ 
tempt. Honey itself is searching in sore 
and ulcerated parts ; and the wisest and most 
judicious counsels prove provoking to distem¬ 
pered minds, unless offered with those sooth¬ 
ing and compliant approaches which made 

t e poet, for instance, characterize agrea- 
e things in general, by a word expressive 
of a grateful and easy touch, exciting noth¬ 
ing of offence or resistance. Inflamed eyes 
require a retreat into dusky places, amongst 
colors of the deepest shades, and are unable 
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to endure the brilliancy of light. So f ares 
it in the body politic, in times of distress 
and humiliation ; a certain sensitiveness and 
soreness of humor prevail, with a weak in. 
capacity of enduring any free and open 
advice, even when the necessity of affairs 
most requires such plaindealing, and when 
the consequences of any single error may be 
beyond retrieving. At such times the con¬ 
duct of public affairs is on all hands mo>t 
hazardous. Those who hnmor the people 
are swallowed up in the common ruin ; those 
who endeavor to lead them aright, perish 
the first in their attempt. 

Astronomers tell us, the sun’s motion is 
neither exactly parallel with that of the liea- 
vens in general, nor yet directly and diamet¬ 
rically opposite, but inscribing an oblique 
line, with insensible declinatien he steers 
his course in such a gentle, easy curve, as to 
dispense his light and influence, in his an¬ 
nual revolution, at several seasons, in just 
proportions to the whole creation. So it 
happens in political affairs ; if the motions 
of rulers be constantly opjiositc and cross to 
the tempers and inclination of the people, 
they will be resented as arbitrary and harsh; 
as, on the other side, too much deference, or 
encouragement, as too often it-has been, to 
popular faults and errors, is full of danger 
and ruinous consequences. But where con¬ 
cession is the response to willing obedience, 
and a statesman gratifies his people, that lie 
may the more imperatively recall them t« a 
sense of the common interest, then, indeed, 
human beings, who are ready enough to 
serve well and submit to much, if they » re = 
not always ordered about and roughly han¬ 
dled, like slaves, may be said to be guided 
and governed upon the method that leads to 
safety. Though it must be confessed, it u 
a nice point and extremely difficult, so to 
temper this lenity as to preserve the author¬ 
ity of the government. But if such a bless¬ 
ed mixture and temperament may be obtain¬ 
ed, it seems to be of all concords and harm¬ 
onies the most concordant and most 
harmonious. For thus we are taught even 
God governs^ the world, not by irresistih™ 
force, but persuasive argument and reason, 
controlling it into compliance with his eter¬ 
nal purposes. 

Cato the younger is a similar instance- 
His manners were little agreeable or accep - 
able to the people, and he received very sle 
der marks of their favor; witness his repu 1 - 
when he sued for the consulship, whn cj* 
lost, as Cicero says, for acting rather bh e 
citizen in Plato’s commonwealth, than amo g 
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the dress of Romulus’s trosterity, the same 
thine happening to him, in my opinion, as 
W(> observe in fruits ripe before their season, 
w hich we rather take pleasure in' looking at 
an,l admiring, than actually use; so much 
was his old-fashioned virtue out of the pres¬ 
ent mode, among the depraved customs 
which time aud luxury had introduced, that 
it apiieared indeed remarkable and wouder- 
jul. iVt was too great and too good to suit 
,l„' present exigencies, being so out of all 
proportion to the times. Yet his circum¬ 
stances were not altogether like Phocion’s, 
will) came to the helmwhen the ship of the 
state was just upon sinking. Cato’s time 
was, indeed, stormy and tempestuous, yet 
SO as he was able to assist in managing the 
sails, and lend his helping hand to those who, 
which lie was not allowed to do, commanded 
at the helm. Others were to blame for the 
result; yet his courage and virtue made it 
in spite of all a hard task for fortune to ruin 
the commonwealth, and it was only with 
long time and effort and by slow degrees, 
when lie himself hjfll all but succeeded in 
averting it, that the catastrophe was at last 
effeeted. 

l’hocion and fie may he well compared to¬ 
gether, not for any mere general resemblan¬ 
ces. as though we should say, both were 
good men and great statesmen. For assur¬ 
edly, there is difference "enough among vir¬ 
tues of the same denomination, as between 
the bravery of Alcibiades and that of Epam- 
iuoiidus, tiie prudence of Tliemistocles ami 
that of Aristides, the justice of Niuna and 
that of Agesilaus. But these men’s virtues, 
even looking to the most minute points of 
difference, bear tile same color, stamp and 
character impressed upon them, so as not to 
lie distinguishable. The mixture is still 
made in the same exact proportions, wheth¬ 
er we look at the combination to ho found in 
them, tioth of lenity on the one hand, witli 
austerity on the other; their liohlness ujinii 
some occasions, and caution on others ; their 
extreme solicitude for tile public, and per¬ 
fect neglect of themselves ; their fixed and 
immovable bent to all virtuous and honest 
actions, accompanied with an extreme ten¬ 
derness and scrupulosity as to doing any 
tiling which might appear mean or unwor- 
tl'V : so that we should need a very nice and 
siit'tile logic of discrimination to detect and 
establish the distinctions between them. 

As to Cato’s extraction, it is confessed by 
all to have been illustrious, as'will he said 
hereafter, nor was Phocion’s, I feel assured, 
cl'Seiire or ignoble. For had he been the 
son of a turner, as Idomeneus reports, it had 
certainly not been forgotten to his disparage- j 
fient by Glaucippus, the son of Hvperides, j 
when heaping up a thousand spiteful things 

sav against him. Nor, indeed, had it been 
po-sihie f or him, in such circumstances, to 
aVe had such a liberal breeding and eduea- 
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tion in his youth, as to be first Plato’s, and 
afterwards Xenocrates’s scholar in the Acad¬ 
emy, and to have devoted himself from the 
first to the pursuit of the noblpst studies and 
practices. Ills countenance was so composed, 
that scarcely' was he ever seen by anv Athe¬ 
nian either laughing, or in tears, lie was 
rarely known, so l)uris has recorded, to 
appear in the public baths, or was observed 
with his baud exposed outside his cloak, 
when he wore one. Abroad, and in the camp, 
lie was so hardy in going always thin clad 
and barefoot, except in a time of excessive 
and intolerable cold, that the soldiers used 
to say in merriment, that it was like to he a 
hard winter when l’hocion wore his coat. 

Although lie was most gentle and humane 
in his disposition, his aspect was stem and 
forbidding, so that ho was seldom accosted 
alone by any who were not intimate with 
him. When Chores once made some remark 
on his frowning looks, and the Athenians 
laughed at the jest, “IMv sullenness,” said 
Phocion, “ never yet made anv of you sad, 
but these men’s jollities hare given you sor¬ 
row enough.” In like manner PI me ion’s 
language, also, was full of instruction, abound¬ 
ing in happy maximsaml wise thoughts, hut 
admitted no embellishment to its austere 
and commanding brevity. Zeno said a phi¬ 
losopher should never speak till his words 
had been steeped in meaning, and such, it 
may he said, were Plioeion’s, crowding the 
greatest amount of significance into the 
smallest allowance of space. And to this, 
probably, Polyeiietus, the Sphcttian, referred, 
when lie said that Demosthenes was, indeed, 
the best orator of his time, lmt Phocion the 
most powerful speaker, liis oratory, like 
small coin of great value, was to he estimated, 
not by Its hulk, but its intrinsic worth; He 
was once observed, it is said, when the the¬ 
atre was filling witli the audience, to walk 
musing alone behind the scenes, which one 
of his friends taking notice of said, “ Pho¬ 
cion, you seem to lie thoughtful ;” “Yes,” 
replied he, “ I am considering how I may 
shorten what I am going to say to the Athe¬ 
nians.” Even Demosthenes himself, who used 
to despise the rest of the haranguers, when 
Phocion stood up, was wont to say quietly 
to those about him, “ Here is thctpniniug- 
knife of my periods.” This, however, might 
refer, perhaps, not so much to bis eloquence, 
as to the influence of his character, since not 
only a word, but even a nod from a person 
who is esteemed, is of more force than a 
thousand arguments or studied sentences 
from others. 

In ids youth he followed Cliabrias, the 
genera', from whom he gained many lessons 
in military knowledge, and in return dia 
something to correct his unequal and capri¬ 
cious humor. For whereas at other times 
Chabrias was heavy and phlegmatic, in the 
heat of battle he used to be so fired and 
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ransported, that he threw himself headlong 
nto danger beyond the forwardest, which 
adeed, in the end, cost him his life in the 
iland of Chios, he having pressed his own 
hip foremost to force a landing. But Pho- 
ion, being a man of temper as well as cour¬ 
ge, had the dexterity at some times to rouse 
he general, when in his procrastinating mood, 

3 action, and at others to moderate and 
ool the impetuousness of his unseasonable 
ury. Upon which account Chabrias, who 
'as a good-natured, kindly-tempered man, 
>ved him much, and procured him commands 
nd opportunities for action, giving him 
leans to make himself known in Greece, 
nd using his assistance in all his affairs of 
lomeut. Particularly the sea-fight of Naxos 
dded not a little to Phocion’s reputation, 
/hen he had the left squadron committed 
0 him by Chabrias, as in this quarter the 
lattle was sharply contested, and was decided 
■y a speedy victory. And this being the 
irst prosperous sea-battle the city had en- 
aged in with its own force since its cap- 
ivity, Chabrias won great popularity by it, 
nd Phocion, also, got the reputation of a 
pod commander. The victory*'was gained 
,t the time of the Great Mysteries, and 
lhabrias used to keep the commemoration 
if it, by distributing wine among the Athe- 
lians, yearly on the sixteenth day of Boii- 
Iromion. 

After this, Chabrias sent Phocion to de- 
nand their quota of the charges of the war 
Torn the islanders, and offered him a guard 
>f twenty ships. Phocion told him, if lie in¬ 
tended him to go against them as enemies, 
hat force was insignificant; if as to friends 
Hid allies, one vessel was sufficient. So he 
took his own single galley, and having visited 
the cities, and treated with the magistrates 
in an equitable and open manner, he brought 
back a number of ships, sent by the confed- 
irates to Athens, to convey the supplies. 
Neither did his friendship and attention close 
with Chabrias’s life, but after his decease he 
carefully maintained it to all that were related 
to him, and chiefly to his son Ctesippus, whom 
he labored to bring to some good, and al¬ 
though he was a stupid and intractable young 
fellow, always endeavored, so far as in him 
lay, to correct and cover his faults and follies. 
Once, however, when the youngster was very 
impertinent and troublesome to him in the 
camp, interrupting him with idle (juestions, 
and putting forward his opinions’ and sug- 
estions of how the war should be conducted, 
e could not forbear exclaiming, “ O Cha¬ 
brias, Chabrias, how grateful 1 show myself 
for your friendship, in submitting to endure 
your son.” 

Upon looking into public matters, and the 
way in which they were now conducted, he 
observed that the administration of affairs 
was cut and parcelled out, like so much land 
by allotment, between the military men and 


the public speakers, so that neither these nor 
those should'interfere with the claims of the 
others. A^jthe one were to address the assem 
blies, to dqajv up votes and prepare motions' 
men for ex&mple, like Eubulus, Aristophon’ 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, and 
were to push their interests here; so, in th e 
meantime, Diopithes, Menestheus, Leosthe- 
nes, and Chares, were to make their profit by 
war and in military commands. I’fiocioii 
on the other hand, was desirous to restore 
and carry out the old system, more complete 
in itself, and more harmonious and uniform 
which prevailed in the times of Pericles! 
Aristides, and Solon; when statesmen showed 
themselves, to use Archilochus's words,_ 

Mars’ and the Muses’ friends alike designed, 

To arts and arms indifferently inclined, 

and the presiding goddess of his country 
was, he did not fail to see, the patroness 
and protectress of both civil and military 
wisdom. With these views, while his advice 
at home was always for peace and quietness, 
lie nevertheless held the office of general 
more frequently than any of tlv? statesmen, 
not only of his own times, but of those pre¬ 
ceding, never, indeed, promoting or encour¬ 
aging military expeditions, yet never, on the 
other hand, shunning or declining, when lie 
was called upon by the public voice. Tims 
much is well known; that he was no less than 
forty-five several timps chosen general, he 
being never on any one of those occasions pre¬ 
sent at the election, but having the command, 
in his absence, by common suffrage, conferred 
on him, and he sent for on purpose to milder- 
take it. Insomuch that it amazed those who 
| did not well consider, to see the people always 
prefer Phocion, who was so far from humor¬ 
ing them or courting their favor, that he 
always thwarted and opposed them, but so 
it was, as great men and princes are said to 
call in their flatterers when dinner has beeu^ 
served, so the Athenians, upon slight occa¬ 
sions, entertained and diverted themselves 
with their spruce speakers and trim orators, 
but when it came to action, they were sober 
and considerate enough to single out the 
austerest and wisest for public employment, 
however, much he might be opposed to their 
wishes and sentiments. This, indeed, he 
made no scruple to admit, when the ora¬ 
cle from Delphi was read, which informed 
them that the Athenians were all of one 
mind, a single dissentient only excepted, 
frankly coming forward and declaring t* 1 ®* 
they need look no further ; he was the man. 
there was no one but he who was dissatisfied 
with everything they did. And when once 
lie gave his opinion to the people, and "®* 
met with the general approbation and aPj 
lause of the assembly, turning to some *■’ 
is friends, he asked them, “Havel i»®“‘ 
vertently said something foolish'/” 

Upon occasion of a public festivity, bem» 
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elicited for his contribution byjfche example 
of others, and the people pressinjHmn much, 
bade them apply themselves to-tfie wealthy; 
for his part he should blush to fqrake a pres¬ 
ent here, rather than a repayment there , 
turning and pointing to Callicles, the money¬ 
lender. Being still clamored upon and im- 
portuned, he told them this tale. A certain 
c.nvartUy fellow setting out for the wars, 
hearing the ravens croak in his passage, 
threw down his'arms, resolving to wait. 
Presently he took them and ventured out 
a min, but hearing the, same music, once 
inure made a stop. “For,” said he, ‘‘you 
may croak till you are tired, but you shall 
make no dinner upon me.” 

The Athenians urging him at an unseason¬ 
able time to lead them out against the ene¬ 
my. he peremptorily refused, and being up¬ 
braided by them with cowardice and pusil¬ 
lanimity, he told them, “ Just now, do what 
von will, I shall not be brave ; and do what 
1 will, you will not be cowards. Neverthe¬ 
less. we know well enough what we are.” 
And when again, in S time of great danger, 
the people were very harsh upon him, de¬ 
manding a strict account how the public 
money had been employed, and the like, he 
bade them, “ First, good friends, make sure 
you are safe.” After a war, during which 
they had been very tractable and timorous, 
when, upon peace being made, they began 
again to be confident and overbearing, and 
to cry ontU]>on Phocion, as having lost tln.m 
the honor of victory, to all their clamor he 
made only this answer, “ My friends, you 
are fortunate in having a leader who knows 
ymi: otherwise, you had long since been un¬ 
done.” 

Having a controversy with the Boeotians 
about boundaries, which he counselled them 
to decide by negotiation, they inclined to 
blows. “You had better,” said lie, “carry 
ou the contest with the weafwms in which 1 
you excel, (your tongues,') and not by war, 
1,1 which you are inferior.” Once, when he 
''as addressing them, and they would not 
hear him or let him go on, said he, “You 
jnav compel me to act against my wishes, 
but von shall never force me to speak against 
mv judgment.” Among the many public 
ap'akers who opposed him, Demosthenes, 

,' r example, once told him, “ The Athe¬ 
nians, Phocion, will kill you some day when 
I'''V once are in a rage.” “ And you,” said 
he. “if they once are in their senses.” 

* ''I.veuctus, the Sphettian, once on a hot day 
"a' urging war with Philip, and beingacor- 
I'ulent man, and out of breath and in a great 

'■at with speaking, took numerous draughts 
> water as he went on. “ Here, indeed,’’ 
Phocion, “ is a fit man to lead us into 

• " ar - . What think you he will do when he 
,, a: ' rr }'i n g his corslet and his shield to meet 

” enemy, if even here, delivering a prepared 
pvech to you has almost killed him with 
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exhaustion ?” When I.ycurgus in the assem¬ 
bly made many reflections on bis past con¬ 
duct, upbraiding him above all for having 
advised them to deliver up the ten citizens 
whom Alexander had demanded, he replied 
that he bad been the author of much safe 
and wholesome counsel, which had not been 
followed. 

There yens a man called Arehibiades, nick¬ 
named the Lacedaunonian, who used to go 
about with a huge overgrown beard, wearing 
an old threadbare cloak, and affecting a very 
stern countenance. Phocion once, when at¬ 
tacked in council by the rest, appealed to this 
man for his support and testimony. And 
whan he got up and began to speak on the 
popular side, putting his hand to his heard, 
“ () Arehibiades,” said lie, “ it is time you 
should shave.” Aristogiton, a common ac¬ 
cuser, was a terrible man of war within the 
assembly, always inflaming the people to bat¬ 
tle, but when the muster-roll came to be pro¬ 
duced, he appeared limping on a crutch, 
with a bandage on bis leg; Phocion descried 
him afar off, coming in, and cried out to the 
clerk, “ Pujj down Aristogiton, too, as lame 
and worthless.” 

So that it is a little wonderful, how a man 
so severe and harsh upon all occasions should, 
notwithstanding, obtain the name of the 
Good. Yet, though dillieult, it is not, I sup¬ 
pose, impossible for men’s tempers, any moro 
than for wines, to be at the same time harsh 
and agreeable to the taite ; just as on the 
other hand many that are sweet at the first 
taste, are found, on further use, extremely 
disagreeable and very unwholesome. Hyperi- 
iles, we are told, once saiiP to the people, 
“ I)o not ask yourselves, men of Athens, 
whether or not I am bitter, but whether or 
not I am paid for being so,” as though a 
covetous purpose were the only thing that 
should make a harsh temper insupportable, 
and as if men might not even more justly 
render themselves obnoxious to jsipular dis¬ 
like and censure, by using their power and 
influence in the indulgence of their own pri¬ 
vate passions of pride and jealousy, anger 
and animosity. Phocion never allowed him¬ 
self from any feeling of jsirsonal hostility to 
do hurt to any fellow-citizen, nor, indeed, re¬ 
puted any man his enemy, except sosfar as he 
could not but contend sharply with such as 
opposed the measures he urged for the. public 
good ; in 'jhich argument ho was, indeed, a 
rude, obstinate, and uncompromising adversa¬ 
ry. For his general conversation, it was easy* 
courteous, and obliging to all, to that point 
that he would befriend his very opponents 
in their distress, and espouse the cause of 
those who differed most from him, when they 
needed his patronage. His friends rejiroach- 
ing him for pleading in liehalf of a man of 
indifferent character, he told them the inno¬ 
cent had no need of an advocate. Aristogi¬ 
ton, the sycophant, whoa we mentioned be- 
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fere, having after sentence passed upon him, 
sent earnestly to Phocion to speak with him 
in the prison, his friends dissuaded him from 
going; “ Nay, by your favor,” said he, 
“where should I .rather choose to pay Aristo- 
giton a visit? ” 

As for the allies of the Athenians, and 
the islanders, whenever any admiral besides 
Phocion was sent, they treated him as 
an enemy suspect, barricaded their gates, 
blocked up their havens, brought in from 
the country their cattle, slaves, wives, and 
children, and put them in garrison; but 
upon Phocion’s arrival, they went out to 
welcome him in their private boats and 
barges, with streamers and garlands, and 
received him at landing with every demon¬ 
stration of joy.and pleasure. 

When king Philip was effecting his entry 
into Euboea, and was bringing over troops 
from Macedonia, and making himself mas¬ 
ter of the cities, by means of the tyrants who 
ruled in them, Plutarch of Eretria sent to 
request aid of the Athenians for the relief 
of the island, which was in imminent 
danger of falling wholly into the hands of 
the Macedonians. Phocion was sent thither 
with a handful of men in comparison, in 
expectation that the Euboeans themselves 
would flock in and join him. But when he 
came, he found all things in confusion, the 
country all betrayed, the whole ground, as it 
were, undermined under his feet, by the 
secret pensioners of king Philip, so that he 
was in the greatest risk imaginable. To 
secure himself as far as he could, ho seized 
a small rising ground, which was divided 
from the level "plains about Tamynse by a 
deep watercourse, and here he inclosed and 
fortified the choicest of his army. As for 
the idle tplkers and disorderly bad citizens 
who ran off from his camp and made their 
way back, he bade his officers not regard 
them, since here they would have been not 
only useless and ungovernable themselves, 
but an actual hindrance to the rest; and 
further, ‘being consoious to themselves of 
the neglect of their duty, they would be less 
ready to misrepresent the action, or raise a 
orjr against them at their return home. 
When the enemy drew nigh, he bade his 
men start'd to their arms, until he had 
finished the sacrifice, in which he spent a 
considerable time, either by some difficulty 
of the thing itself, or on purpose to invite 
the enemy nearer. Plutarch, interpreting 
this tardiness as a failure in his courage, 
tell on alone with the mercenaries, which 
the cavalry perceiving, could not be con¬ 
tained, but issuing also out of the camp, 
qpnfuaedly and in disorder, spurred.up to 
the enemy. The first who came up were 
defeated, the rest were put to the rout, 
Plutarch himself took to flight, and a body 
of the enemy advanced in the hope of 
carrying the camp, (supposing themselves to 


have secured iBiftctory. But by this tim e 
the sacrifice over, the Athenians with! 
in the campjKe forward, and falling upon 
them put dfim to flight, and killed the 
greater nujper as they fled among the 
intrenchmejps, while Phocion ordering hj s 
infantry ta keep on the watch and rally 
those who came in from the previous flight 
himself, with a body of his best men, en¬ 
gaged the enemy in a sharp and tloody 
fight, in which all of them behaved with 
signal courage and gallantry. Thallus, the 
son of Cineas, and Glaucus, of Polymedes, 
who fought near the general, gained the 
honors of the day. Cleophanes, also, did 
good service in the battle. Recovering the 
cavalry from its defeat, and with his shouts 
and encouragement bringing them up to 
succor the general, who was in danger, he 
confirmed the victory obtained by the infan¬ 
try. Phocion now expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, and possessed himself of the very 
important fort of Zaretra, situated where 
the island is pinched in, as it were, by the 
seas on each side, and its breadth most 
reduced to a narrow girth. He -released all 
the Greeks whom he took, out of fear of 
the public speakers at Athens, thinking 
they might very likely persuade the people 
in their anger into committing some act of 
cruelty. 

'Phis affair thus despatched and settled, 
Phocion set sail homewards, and the allies 
had soon as good reason to regret the loss 
of his just and humane dealing, as the 
Athenians that of his experience and cour¬ 
age. Molossus, the commander who. took 
his place, had no better success than to fall 
alive into the enemy’s hands. 

Philip, full of great thoughts and designs 
now advanced with all his forces into the 
Hellespont, to seize the Chersonesus and 
Perinthus, and after them, Byzantium. 
The Athenians raised a force to relieve 
them, but tho popular leaders made it their 
business to prefer Chares to be general, 
who sailing thither, effected nothing worthy 
of the means placed in his hands. The 
cities were afraid, and would not receive his 
ships into their harbors, so that he did noth¬ 
ing but wander about, raising money from 
their friends, and despised by their enemies. 
And when the people, chafed by the orators, 
were extremely indignant, and repented 
having ever sent any help to the Byzantines, 
Phocion rose and told them they ought not 
to be angry with the allies for distrusting, 
but with their generals for being distrusted. 
“ They make you suspected,” he said, 
“even by those who cannot possibly su®* 
srit without your succor.” The assembly 
being moved with this speech of his, changed 
their minds on the sudden, and commanded 
him immediately to raise another force, and 
go himself to assist their confederates 10 
the Hellespont; an appointment which, u* 
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effect, contributed more^Hfrany thing to 
the relief of Byzantium. 

For Phocion ’s name was^fcady honora¬ 
ry known; and an old acquaMance of his, 
w ho had been his feUow-sig&nt in the 
Academy, Leon, a man of hisjprenown for 
virtue among the Byzantines, living vouch¬ 
ed for Phocion to the city, they opened their 
gates to receive him, not permitting him, 
though’he desired it, to encamp without the 
walks but entertained him and all the 
Athenians with perfect reliance, while they, 
to requite their confidence, behaved among 
their new hosts soberly and inoffensively, 
and exerted themselves on all occasions with 
the greatest zeal and resolution for their 
defence. Thus king Philip was driven out 
of the Hellespont, and was despised to boot, 
whom till now, it had been thought impossi¬ 
ble to match, or even to oppose. Phocion 
abo took some of his ships, and recaptured 
some of the places he had garrisoned, 
making besides several inroads into the 
country, which he plundered and overran, 
until he received a wound from some of the 
enemy who game to the defence, and, there¬ 
upon, sailed away home. 

The Megarians at this time privately 
praying aid of the Athenians, Phocion, 
fearing lest the Boeotians should hear of it, 
and anticipate them, called an assembly at 
sunrise, and brought forward the petition of 
the Megarians, and immediately after the 
vote had been put, and carried in their favor, 
he sounded the trumpet, and led the Athe¬ 
nians straight from the assembly, to arm and 
put themselves in posture. The Megarians 
received them joyfully, and he proceeded to 
fortify Nisaea, and built two new long walls 
from the city to the arsenal, and so joined 
it to the sea, so that having now little reason 
to regard the enemies on the land side, it 
placed its dependence entirely on the Athe¬ 
nians. 

When final hostilities with Philip were 
now certain, and in Phocion’s absence 
other generals had been nominated, he on 
his arrival from the islands, dealt earnestly 
with the Athenians, that since Philip showed 
peaceable inclinations towards them, and 
greatly apprehended the danger, they 
*°uld consent to a treaty. Being contra¬ 
dicted in this by one of the ordinary fre¬ 
quenters of the courts of justice, a common 
accuser, who asked him if he durst presume 
b> persuade the Athenians to peace, now 
their arms were in their hands; “ Yes,” 
* a, d he, “ though I know that if there be 
War I shall be in office over you, and if 
peace, you over me." But when he could 
not prevail, and Demosthenes’s opinion 
carr i*d it, advising them to make war as far 
o" from home as possible, and fight the 
battle out of Attica, “ Qood friend,” said 
Phocion, “let us not ask where we shall 
"gut, but how we may conquer in the war. 
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That will be the way to keep it at a distance. 
If we are beaten, it will bo quickly at our 
doors.” After the defeat, when the clainor- 
ers and incendiaries in the town would have 
brought up Charidemus to the hustings, to 
be nominated to the command, the best of 
the citizens were in a panic, and supporting 
themselves with the aid of the council of the 
Areopagus, with entreaties and tears hardly 
prevailed upon the people to have Phocion 
intrusted with the care of the city. He was 
of opinion, in general, that the fair terms to 
be expected from Philip should be accepted, 
yet after Demades had made a motion that 
the city should receive the common condi¬ 
tions of peace in concurrence with the rest of 
the states of Greece, he opposed it, till it 
were known what the particulars were which 
Philip demanded. lie was overborne in 
this advice, under the pressure of the time, 
hut almost immediately after, the Athenians 
repented it, when they understood that by 
these articles, they were obliged to furnish 
Philip both with horse and shipping. “It 
was the fear of this,” said Phocion, “that 
occasioned my opposition. But since the 
thing is done, let us make the best of it, 
and not be discouraged. Our forefathers 
were sometimes in command, and sometimes 
under it; and by doing their duty, whether 
as rulers or as subjects, saved their own 
country and the rest of Greece.” 

Upon the news of Philip’s death, he op- . 
posed himself to any public demonstrations 
of joy and jubilee, saying it would he igno¬ 
ble to show malice upon such an occasion, 
and that the army that had fought them at 
Cha-ronea, was only diminished by a single 
man. 

When Demosthenes made his invectives 
against Alexander, now on his way to attack 
Thebes, he repeated those verses of Hom¬ 
er,— 

“ Unwise one, wherefore to a second stroke 
His anger be foolhardy to provoke ? ’’ 

and asked, “ Why stimulate his already ea¬ 
ger passion for glory? Why take pains to 
expose the city to the terrible conflagration 
now so near? We, who accepted vfflce to 
save our fellow-citizens, will not, however 
they desire it, be consenting to # their de¬ 
struction.” 

After Thebes was lost, and Alexander had 
demanded Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Ilyperi- 
des, and Sharidemus to be delivered up, the 
whole assembly turning their eyes to him, 
and calling on him by name to deliver hie 
opinion, at last he rose up, and showing 
them one of his most intimate friends, whom 
he loved and confided in above all others, 
told them, “ You have brought things 
amongst you to that pass, that for my part, 
should he demand this my friend Nicocles, I 
would not refuse to give him up. For as for 
myself, to have it in njy power to sacrifice 
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my own life and fortune for the common 
safety, I should think the greatest of good for¬ 
tune. Truly,” he added, “ it pierces my 
heart to see those who are fled hither for suc¬ 
cor from the desolation of Thebes. Yet it 
is enough for Greece to have Thebes to de¬ 
plore. It will be more for the interest of all 
that we should deprecate the conqueror’s 
anger, and intercede for both, than run the 
hazard of another battle.” 

When this was decreed by the people. 
Alexander is said to have rejected their first 
address when it was presented, throwing it 
from him scornfully, and turning his back 
upon the deputation, who left him in affright. 
But the second, which w .s presented by 
Thocion, he received, understanding from 
the older Macedonians how much Philip had 
admired and esteemed him. And he not only 
gave him audience and listened to bis me¬ 
morial and petition, but also permitted him, 
to advise him which he did to this eifect, that 
his if designs were for quietness, he should 
make peace at once ; if glory were his aim, he 
should make war, not upon Greece, but on 
the barbarians. And with various counsels 
and suggestions, happily desigifed to meet 
the genius and feelings of Alexander, he so 
won upon him, and softened nis temper, 
that he bade the Athenians not forget their 
position, as if any thing went wrong with 
him, the supremacy belonged to them. And 
to Phocion himself, whom he adopted as liis 
friend and guest, he showed a respect, and 
admitted him to distinctions, which few of 
those who were continually near his person 
ever received. Duris, at any rate, tells us, 
that when he became great, and had con¬ 
quered Darius, in the heading of all his let¬ 
ters he left off the word Greeting , except in 
those he wrote to Phocion. To him, and to 
Antipater alone, he condescended to use it. 
This, also, is stated by Chares. 

As for his munificence to him, it is well 
known he sent him a present at one time of 
one hundred talents ; and this being brought 
to Athens, Phocion asked of the bearers, 
how it came to pass, that among all the Ath-1 
enians, he alone should be the object of 
this bounty. And being told that Alexander 
esteemed him alone a person of honor and 
worth, “j^et him, then,” said he, “permit 
me to continue so and be still so reputed.” 
Following him to his house, and observing 
his simple and plain way of living, his wife 
employed in kneading bread with her own 
hands, himself drawing water to wash his 
feet, they pressed him to accept it, with 
some indignation, being ashamed, as they 
Said, that Alexander’s friend should live so 
poorly and pitifully. So Phocion pointing 
oftt to them a poor old fellow, in a dirty 
worn-out coat, passing by, asked them if 
thfy thought him in worse condition than 
this man. They bade him not mention 
■tjch a comparison. “Yet,” said Phocion, 


“he with less to live upon than I, finds it 
sufficient, and in brief,” he continued, “ if [ 
do not use this money, what good is there in 
iny having it ; and if I do use it, I shall pm. 
cure an. ill name, both for myself and for 
Alexander, among my countrymen.” So the 
treasure went back again from Athens, to 
prove to Greece, by a signal example, that 
lie who could afford to give so magnificent a 
present, was yet not so rich as he who could 
afford to refuse it. And when Alexander was 
displeased, and wrote back to him to say that 
he could not esteem those his friends, who 
would not be obliged by him, not even would 
this induce Phocion to accept the money, 
but lie begged leave to intercede with him 
in behalf of Echecratides, the sophist, and 
Athenodorus, the Imbrian, as also for L>e- 
maratus and Sparton, two Rhodians, who hail 
been arrested upon some charges, and were 
in custody at Sardis. This was instantly 
granted by Alexander, and they were set at 
liberty. Afterwards, when sending Crater- 
us into Macedonia, he commanded him to 
make him an offer of four cities in Asia, 
Cius, Gergithus, Mylasa, and EUea, any one 
of which, at his choice, should be delivered 
to him ; insisting yet more positively with 
him, and declaring he should resent it, 


should he continue obstinate in his refusal. 
But Phocion was not to lie prevailed with at 
all, and, shortly after, Alexander died. 

Phocion’s house is shown to this day in 
Melita, ornamented with small plates of cop¬ 
per, but otherwise plain and homely. Con¬ 
cerning his wives, of the first of- them there 
is little said, except that she was sister of 
Cephisodotus, the statuary. The other was 
a matron of no less reputation for her vir¬ 
tues and simple living among the Atheni¬ 
ans, than Phocion was for his probity. It 
happened once when the people were enter¬ 
tained with a new tragedy, that the actor, 
just as he was to enter the stage to perform 
the part of a queen, demanded to have a 
number of attendants sumptuously dressed, 
to follow in his train, and on their not being 
provided, was sullen and refused to act, 
keeping tile audience waiting, till at last 
Melauthius, who had to furnish the chorus, 
pushed him on the stage, crying out, “ " hat, 
don’t you know that Pnoeion’s wife ,s 
never attended by more than a single wait¬ 
ing woman, but you must needs be grand, 
and fill our women’s head with vanity ? 
This speech of his, spoken loud enough to I* 
heard, was received with great applause, and 
clapped all round the theatre. She herself, 
when once entertaining a visitor out of lorn*, 
who showed her all her rich ornaments, 
made of gold and set with jewels, her wreaths, 
necklaces, and the like, “Formy part,” said 
she, “ all my ornament is my husband l’ho- 
cion, how for the twentieth year in office a* 
general at Athens.” 

He had a son named Phocus, who wished 
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in take part in the games at the great feast 
f Minerva. He permitted him so to do, in 
the contest of leaping, not with any view to 
the victory, but in the hope that the training 
m i discipline for it would make hiur.*. bet¬ 
ter man, the youth bein^ in a general way 
a lover of drinking, and ill-regulated in his 
habits. On his having succeeded in the 
sports, many were eager for the honor of his 
futnpanj at'banquets in celebration of the 
victory. Phocion declined all these invita¬ 
tions but one, and when he came to this enter¬ 
tainment and saw the costly preparations, 
even the water brought to wash the guests’ 
f,*et being mingled with wine and spices, he 
reprimanded his son, asking him why he 
would so far permit his friend to sully the 
honor of his victory. And in the hope of 
wholly weaning the young man from such 
habits and company, he sent him to Lacedae¬ 
mon, and placed him among the youths then 
under the course of the Spartan discipline. 
This the Athenians took offence at, as 
though lie slighted and contemned the educa¬ 
tion at home ; and Demades twitted him 
with it publicly, “Suppose, Phocion, you 
and I advise the Athenians to adopt the 
Spartan constitution. If you like, I am 
ready to introduce a bill to that effect, and 
to speak in its favor.” “ Indeed,” said 
Phocion, “you with that strong scent of 
)»rfum«*s about you, and*with that mantle 
«*n vour shoulders, are just the very man to 
sjK*ak in honor of Lycurgus, and recommend 
the Spartan table.” 

When Alexander wrote to demand a sup¬ 
ply of galleys, and the public speakers ob¬ 
jected to sending them, Phocion, on the coun¬ 
cil requesting his opinion, told them freely, 
“ Sirs, I would either have you victorious 
V 'urselves, or friends of those who are‘so.” 
Ih‘ took up Pytheas, who about this time 
tii>t began to address the assembly, and al¬ 
ready showed himself a confident, talking 
Mluw, by saying that a young slave whom 
tie* people had hut bought yesterday, ought 
have the manners to hold his tongue. And 
'jh«n Harpalus, who had fled from Alexan¬ 
der out of Asia, carrying off a large sum of 
money, came to Attica, and there was a 
P'rtect race among,the ordinary public men 
!, t the assembly who should be the first to take 
ms pay, he distributed amongst these some 
“Wing sums by way of a bait and provocative, 
! ut to Phocion he made an offer of no less 
‘.an s<!V en hundred talents and all manner of 
* u ’ r advantages he pleased to demand; with 
lie compliment that he would entirely com- 
'mt himself and all his affairs to his disposal. 

»°cion answered sharply, Harpalus should 
^l*‘ nt it, if he did not quickly leave off 
• )r rupti»g and debauching the city, which 
- time silenced him, and checked his 
*u '^hngs. But afterwards, when the 
‘' iiians were deliberating in council about 
he found those that had received mon¬ 


ey from him to be his greatest enemies, urg¬ 
ing and aggravating matters against him, to 
prevent themsidves being discovered, where¬ 
as Phocion, who had never touched his pay, 
now, so far as the public interest would admit 
of it, showed some regard to his particular 
security. This encouraged him once more to 
try his inclinations, ami upon further survey 
finding that he himself was a fortress, inac¬ 
cessible on every quarter to the approaches 
of corruption, he professed a particular 
friendship to Phocion’s son-in-law, Charicles. 
And admitting him into his confidence in all 
his affairs, and continually requesting his 
assistance, he brought him under some suspi¬ 
cion. Upon the occasion, for example, of 
the death of Python ice, who was Harpalus’s 
mistress, for whom he had a great fondness, 
and had a child by her, he resolved to build 
her a sumptuous monument, and committed 
the care of it to his friend Charicles. This 
commission, disreputable enough in itself, 
was yet further disparaged by the figure the 
piece of workmanship made after it was fin¬ 
ished. It is yet to be seen in the Iferineiim, 
jus you go from Athens to Kleusis, with no¬ 
thing in its "appeanmee answerable to the 
sum of thirty talents, with which Charicles 
is said to have charged Harpalus for its erec¬ 
tion. After Harpalus\s own decease. Ins 
daughter was educated by Phocion and 
Charicles with great care. But when Chari 
cles was called to aeeount for his dealings 
with Harpalus, and entr**at«»d his father-di¬ 
law’s protection, begging that he would ap¬ 
pear for him in the court., Phocion refused, 
telling him, “I did not. choose you for my 
son-in-law for anv but honorable pur;x»scs. 

Asclepiades, the son of Hipparchus, 
brought the, first tidings of Alexander’s 
death to Athens, which 1 femades told them 
wits not. to be credited ; lor were it. true, the 
whole world would ere this have stunk with 
the dead body. But Phocion’seeing the peo- 
»le eager for an instant revolution, did his 
test to quiet and repress them. And when 
numbers of them rushed up to the hustings 
to sjteak, and cried out that the news w/is 
true, and Alexander was dead, “ If he is 
dead to-day,” said he, “ he will be ho to¬ 
morrow and the day after to-morrow equally. 
So that there is no need to take counfpl hasti¬ 
ly or before it is safe.” 

When Leosthenes now had embarked the 
city in the Landau war, greatly against Pho¬ 
cion’s wishes, to raise a laugh against Pho¬ 
cion, he asked him scoffiuglv. what the State 
had been benefited by his having now so 
manv years been general. “ It is not a lit¬ 
tle,” sa.d Phocion, “that the citizens have 
been buried in their own sepulchres.” And 
when Leosthenes continued to speak boldly 
and boastfully in the assembly, “Young 
man,” he said, “your speeches are like 
cypress-trees, stately and tall, and no fruit 
to come of them.” And when he was then 
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attacked by Hyperides, who asked him when 
the time would come, that he would advise 
the Athenians to make war, “As soon,’’ 
said he, “as I find the young men keep their 
ranks, the rich men contribute their money, 
and the orators leave off robbing the treas¬ 
ury.” Afterwards, when many admired the 
forces raised, and the preparations for war 
that were made by Leosthenes, they asked 
Phocion how he approved of the new levies. 

“ Very well,” said he, “ for the short course; 
but what I fear, is the long race. Since, 
however late the war may last, the city has 
neither money, ships, nor soldiers, but these.” 
And the event justified his prognostics. At 
first all things appeared fair at d promising. 
Leosthenes gained great reputation by worst¬ 
ing the Boeotians in battle, and driving An¬ 
tipater within the walls of Lamia, and the 
citizens were so transported with the first 
successes, that they kept solemn festivities 
for them, and offered public sacrifices to the 
gods. So that some, thinking Phocion must 
now be convinced of his error, asked him 
whether he would not willingly have been 
author of these successful actions. “Yes,” 
said he, “most gladly, but alsft of the for- 
mer counsel.” And when one express after j 
another came from the camp, confirming and I 
magnifying the victories, “ When,” said he, 
“ will the end of them come ? ” 

Leosthenes, soon after, was killed, and 
now those who feared lest if Phocion obtained 
the command, he would put an end to the 
War, arranged with an obscure person in the 
assembly, who should stand up and profess 
himself to be a friend and old confidant of 
Phocion’s, and persuade the people to spare 
him at this time, and reserve him (with 
whom none could compare) for a more 
pressing occasion, and now to give Anti- 
philus the command of the army. This 
pleased the generality, but Phocion piade it 
appear he was so far from having any friend¬ 
ship with him of old standing, that he had 
not so much as tho least familiarity with 
him; “^Tet now, sir,” says he, “give me 
leave to put you down among the number of 
my friends ami well-wishers, as you have 
given a piece of advice so much to my ad¬ 
vantage.” 

And when the people were eager to make 
an expedition against the Boeotians, he at 
first opposed it; and on his friends telling 
him the people would kill him, for always 
running counter to them, “ Tltat will be 
unjust of them,” he said, “ if X give them 
honest advice, if not, it will be just of them.” 
But when he found them persisting and 
* shouting to him to lead them out, he com¬ 
manded the crier to make proclamation, 
that all the Athenians under sixty should 
instantly provide themselves with five days’ 
rovision, and follow him from the assem- 
ly. This caused a great tumult. Those 
in years were startled, and clamored against 


the order; he demanded wherein he injured 
them, “For I,” save he, “am now f„„ r . 
score, and am ready to lead you.” This 
succeeded in pacifying them for the present 

But when Micion, with a large force of 
Macedonians and mercenaries, began to pil¬ 
lage the sea-coast, having made a descent 
upon Rhamnus, and overrun the neighbor¬ 
ing country, Phocion led out the Athenians 
to attack him. And when sundry'private 
persons came, intermeddling with" his dis¬ 
positions, and telling him that he ought to 
occupy such or such a hill, detach the cav¬ 
alry iu this or that direction, engage the 
enemy on this point or that, “ O Hercules,” 
said he, “ how many generals have we here, 
and how few soldiers ! ” Afterwards, hav¬ 
ing formed the battle, one who wished to 
show his bravery, advanced out of his past 
before the rest, but on the enemy's approach¬ 
ing, lost heart, and retired back into his 
rank. “ Young man,” said Phocion, “are 
you not ashamed twice in one day to desert 
your station, first that on which I had placed 
you, and secondly, that on which you hail 
placed yourself?” However,, he entirely 
routed the enemy, killing Micion and many 
more on the spot. The Grecian army, also, 
in Thessaly, after Leomiatus and the Mace¬ 
donians who came with him out of Asia, 
had arrived and joined Anti pater, fought 
and beat them in a battle. Leomiatus was 
killed in the fight, Antiphilus -commanding 
the foot, and Menon, the Thessalian, tho 
horse. 

But not long after, Craterus crossed from 
Asia with numerous forces; a pitched battle 
was fought at Cranon; the Greeks were 
beaten; though not, indeed, in a signal de¬ 
feat, nor with any great loss of men. lint 
what with their want of obedience to their 
commanders, who were young and over-in¬ 
dulgent with them, and what with Anti- 
pater’s tampering and treating with tleir 
separate cities, one by one, the end of it 
was that the army was dissolved, and tin; 
Greeks shamefully surrendered the liberty 
of their country. 

Upon the news of Antipater’s now #«• 

• vancing at once against Athens with all his 
force, Demosthenes and Hyperides deserted 
i the city, and Demades, who was altogether 
; insolvent for any part of the fines that had 
; been laid upon him by the city, for he had 
i been condemned no less than seven times 
i for introducing bills contrary to the laws, 
t and who had been disfranchised, and was 
’ no longer competent to vote in the assembly, 
1 laid hold of this season of impunity, to 

- bring in a bill for sending ambassadors w ith 
, plenipotentiary power to Antipater, to treat 
l about a peace. But tlie people distrust” 1 
’ him, and called upon Phocion to give "is 

- opinion, as the person they only and entirely 
0 confided in. He told them, “ If my foruft 
t counsels had been prevalent with you, 
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hail not been reduced to deliberate on the 
question at all.” However, the vote passed; 
an,! a decree was made, and he with others 
deputed to go to Antipater, who lay now 
encamped in the Theban territories, but in¬ 
tended to dislodge immediately, and pass 
into Attica. Phocion’s first request was, 
that he would make the treaty without mov¬ 
ing Ids camp. And when Craterus declared 
that it was not fair to ask them to be bur¬ 
densome to the country of their friends and 
allies by their stay, when they might rather 
u-e that of their enemies for provisions and 
the support of their army, Antipater taking 
him by the hand, said, “We must grant 
tins favor to Phocion.” For the rest he 
bade them return to their principals, and 
acquaint them that he could only offer them 
the same terms, namely, to surrender at 
discretion, which Leosthenes had offered to 
him when he was shut up in Lamia. 

When Phocion had returned to the city, 
and acquainted them with this answer, they 
made a virtue of necessity, and complied, 
since it would be no better. So Phocion 
returned to Thebes with the other ambassa¬ 
dors, and among the rest, Xenocrates, the 
philosopher, the reputation of whose virtue 
and wisdom was so great and famous every¬ 
where, that they conceived there could not 
be any pride, cruelty, or anger arising in 
the heart of man, which would not at the 
mere sight of him be subdued into some¬ 
thing of reverence and admiration. But the 
result, as it happened, was the very opposite, 
Antipater showed such a want of feeling, 
and such a dislike of goodness. He saluted 
every one else, but would not so much as 
notice Xenocrates. Xenocrates, they tell us, 
observed upon it, that Antipater when medi¬ 
tating such cruelty to Athens, did well to he 
ashamed of seeing him. When he began to 
s P<'ak, he would not hear him, but broke in 
and rudely interrupted him, until at last he 
was obliged to be silent. But when Phocion 
had declared the purport of their embassy, 
he replied shortly, that he would make 
peace with the Athenians on these condi- 
hnns, and no others; that Demosthenes and 
Hvperides should be delivered up to him; 
that they should retain their ancient form 
. government, the franchise being deter¬ 
mined by a property qualification; that they 
>houlj receive a garrison into Munychia, 
and pay a certain sum for the cost of the 
W: ' r - As things stood, these terms were 
lodged tolerable by the rest of the ambassa- 
a,,r s; Xenocrates only said, that if Anti- 
Pater considered the Athenians slaves, he 
p. as ^eating them fairly, but if free, severely. 

hoeion pressed him only to spare them the 
garrison, and used many arguments and 
rttreaties. Antipater replied, “ Phocion, 
p are ready to do you any favor, which 
not bring ruin both on ourselves and on 
you.” Others report it differently; that 


Antipater asked Phocion, supposing he re¬ 
mitted the garrison to the Athenians, would 
he, Phocion, stand surety for the city’s ob¬ 
serving the terms and attempting no revolu¬ 
tion ? And when he hesitated, and did not 
at once reply, Callimedon, the Carabus, a 
hot partisan and professed enemy of free 
•states, cried out, “ And if he should talk so 
idly, Antipater, will you be so much abused 
as to believe him aud not carry out your 
own purpose? ” So the Athenians received 
the garrison, and Menyllus for the governor, 
a fair-dealing man, and one of Phociou’s 
acquaintance. 

But the proceeding seemed sufficiently 
imperious and arbitrary, indeed .rather a 
spiteful and insulting ostentation of power, 
than that the possession of the fortress 
would bo of any great iuqiortance. The 
resentment felt u]k>i> it was heightened by 
the time it happened in, for the garrison 
was brought in on the twentieth of the 
month of Boedromion, just at the time of 
the great festival, when they carry forth 
Iaeclms with solemn jwiiip from the city to 
Eleusis ; so that the solemnity being dis¬ 
turbed, many began to call to mind in¬ 
stances, both ancient and modern, of diviuo 
interventions and intimations. For in old 
time, u]K>n the occasions of their happiest 
successes, the presence of the shapes and 
voices of the mystic ceremonies had been 
vouchsafed to them, striking terror and 
amazement into their enemies; but now, at 
the very season of their celebration, the gods 
themselves stood witnesses of the saddest 
oppressions of Greece, the most holy time 
being profaned, and their greatest jubilee 
made the unlucky date of their most ex¬ 
treme calamity. Not many years before, 
they had a warning from tuc oracle at 
Dodona, that they should carefully guard 
the summits of Diana, lest haply strangers 
should seize them. And about this very 
time, when they dyed the ribbons and gar¬ 
lands with which they adorn the couches 
and cars of the procession, instead of a pur¬ 
ple, they received only a faint yellotv color ; 
and to make the omen yet greater, all the 
things that were dyed for common use, itook 
the natural color. While a candidate for 
initiation was washing a young nig in the 
haven of Cantharus, a shark seizeirhim, bit 
off all his lower parts up to the belly, and 
devoured them, by which the g>>d gave them 
manifestly to understand, that having lost 
the lower town and the sea-coast, they 
should keep only the upper city. 

Menyllus was sufficient security that the 
garrison should behave itself inoffensively.. 
But those who were now excluded from the 
franchise by poverty, amounted to more th«fi 
twelve thousand; so that both those that 
remained in the city thought themselves 
oppressed and shamefully used, and those 
who on this account left their homes aud 
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■went away into Thrace, where Antipater 
offered them a town and some territory to 
inhabit, regarded themselves only as a colony 
of slaves and exiles. And when to this was 
added the deaths of Demosthenes at Calau- 
ria, mid of Hyperides at Cleon®, as we have 
elsewhere related, the citizens began to 
think with regret of Philip and Alexander, 
and almost to wish the return of those 
times. And as, after Aritigonus was slain, 
when those that had taken him off were 
afflicting and oppressing the people, a coun¬ 
tryman in Phrygia, digging in the fields, 
was asked what he was doing, “I am,” 
said he, fetching a deep sigh, “searching 
for Antigonus;” so said many that remem¬ 
bered those days, and the contests they had 
with those kings, whose anger, however 
great, was yet generous and placable; where¬ 
as Antipater, with the counterfeit humility 
of appearing like a private man, in the 
meanness of his dress and his homely fare, 
merely belied his real love of that arbitrary 
power, which he exercised, as a cruel master 
and despot, to distress those under his com¬ 
mand. Yet Phoeion had interest with him 
to recall many from banishmeift by his in¬ 
tercession, and prevailed also for those who 
w’ere driven out, that they might not, like 
others, be hurried beyond Tienarus, and 
the mountains of Coraunia, but remain in 
Greece, and plant themselves in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, of which number was Agnonides, the 
sycophant. He was no less studious to man¬ 
age the affairs within the city with equity 
and moderation, preferring constantly those 
that were men of worth and good education 
to the magistracies, and recommending the 
busy and turbulent talkers, to whom it was 
a mortal blow to be ^excluded from office 
and public debating, to learn to stay at 
home, and bo content to till their land. 
And observing that Xenocrates paid his 
alien-tax as a foreigner, he ottered him the 
freedom of the city, which he refused, say¬ 
ing he could not accept a franchise which he 
had been^ sent, as an ambassador, to depre¬ 
cate. 

Menyllus wished to give Phoeion a con¬ 
siderable present of money, who, thanking 
him, said, neither was Menyllus greater 
than Alexander, nor his own occasions more 
urgent to* receive it now, than when he re¬ 
fused it from him. And on his pressing 
him to permit his son Phocus to receive it, 
he replied, “ If my son returns Cb a right 
mind, his patrimony is sufficient; if not, all 
supplies will be insufficient.” But to Anti- 
ater he answered more sharply, who would 
ave him engaged in something dishonor¬ 
able. “ Antipater,” said he, “ cannot have 
me both as his friend and his flatterer.” 
And, indeed, Antipater was wont to say, he 
had two friends at Athens, Phoeion and De- 
mades; the one would never suffer him to 
gratify him at all, the other would never be 


satisfied. Phoeion might well think that 
poverty a virtue, in which, after having sc 
often been general 'of the Athenians, and 
admitted to the friendship of potentates 
and princes, he had now grown old. Ii e . 
inades, meantime, delighted in lavishing 
his wealth even in positive transgressions of 
the law. For there having been an order 
that no foreigner should be hired fp dance 
in any chorus on the penalty of a fine of 
one thousand drachmas on the exhibitor, he 
had the vanity to exhibit an entire chorus 
of a hundred foreigners, and paid down the 
penalty of a thousand drachmas a head upon 
the stage itself. Marrying liis son Demons 
he told him with the like vanity, “ My son, 
when I married your mother, it was done so 
privately it was not known to the next 
neighbors, but kings and princes give pres¬ 
ents at your nuptials.” 

The garrison in Munychia continued to be 
felt as a great grievance, and the Athenians 
did not cease to tie importunate upon Phoeion, 
to prevail with Antipater for its removal; but 
whether he despaired of effecting it, or per¬ 
haps observed the people to be more orderly, 
and public matters more reasonably conduct¬ 
ed by the awe that was thus created, he con¬ 
stantly declined the office, and contented 
himself with obtaining from Antipater the 
postponement for the present of the payment 
of the sum of moii^y in which the city was 
fined. So the people, leaving him off, ap¬ 
plied themselves to Demades, who readily 
undertook the employment, and took along 
with him his son also into Macedonia; and 
some superior power, as it seems, so ordering 
it, he came just at that nick of time, wlu-n 
Antipater was already seized with his sick¬ 
ness, and Cassander, taking upon himself the 
command, had found a letter of Deinadcs’s, 
formerly written by him to Antigonus in 
Asia, recommending him to come and pos¬ 
sess himself of the empire of Greece ail'd Ms- 
eedon, now hanging, lie said, (a scoff at 
Antipater,) “by an old and rotten thread.’’ 
So when Cassander saw him come, he seized 
him: and first brought out the son and 
killed him so close before his face, that the 
blood ran all over liis clothes and person, and 
then, after bitterly taunting and upbraiding 
him with his ingratitude and treachery, de¬ 
spatched him himself. 

Antipater being dead, after nominating 
Polysperehon general-in-chief and Cassander 
commander of the cavalry, Cassander at once 
set up for himself, and immediately de¬ 
spatched Nicanorto Menyllus, to succeed him 
ill the command of the garrison, command¬ 
ing him to possess himself of Munychia be¬ 
fore the news of Antipater’s death should bo 
heard; which being done, and some days 
after the Athenians hearing the report of >b 
Phocian was. taied as privy to it before, and 
censured heavily for dissembling it, out of 
friendship for Nicanor. But he slighted their 
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talk, and making it his duty to visit and con¬ 
fer continually with Nicanor, he succeeded 
ju procuring his good-will and kindness for 
the Athenians, and induced him even to put 
himself to trouble and expense to seek popu¬ 
larity with them, by undertaking the office 
of presiding at the games. 

In the mean time Polysperchon, who was 
intrusted with the charge of the king, to 
countermine Cassander, sent a letter to the 
city, declaring in the name of the king, that 
he restored them their democracy, and that 
the whole Athenian people were at liberty to 
conduct their commonwealth according to 
their ancient customs and constitutions. The 
object of these pretences was merely the over¬ 
throw of Phoeion’s influence, as the event 
manifested. For Polysperchon’s design be¬ 
ing to possess himself of the city, he de¬ 
spaired altogether of bringing it to pass, 
whilst l’hocion retained his credit; and the 
most certain way to ruin him, would be 
again to fill the city with a crowd of dis¬ 
franchised citizens, and let loose the tongues 
of tin' demagogues and common accusers. 

With this pj-ospect, the Athenians were all 
in excitement, and Nicanor, wishing to con¬ 
fer with them on the subject, at a meeting of 
the Council in Pineus, came himself, trust¬ 
ing for the safety of his person to Phocion. 
And when Dercyllus, who commanded the 
guard there, made an attempt to seize him, 
upon notice of it beforehand, he made his 
escape, and there was little doubt lie would 
now lose no time in righting himself upon 
the city for the affront; and when Phocion 
was found fault with for letting him get off 
ami not securing him, lie defended himself 
by saving that he had no mistrust of Nicanor, 
nor tlie least reason to expect any mischief 
from him, but should it prove otherwise, for 
■us part he, would have them all know, lie 
would rather receive than do the wrong. And 
so far as lie spoke for himself alone, the an¬ 
swer was honorable and high-minded enough, 
jnt lie who hazards his country’s safety, and 
that, too, when he is her magistrate and chief 
commander, can scarcely be acquitted, I fear. 

transgressing a higher and more sacred 
®’ligation °f justice, which he owed to his 
e jo"-citizens. For it will not even do to 
8 b • that lie dreaded the involving the city in 
War, by seizing Nicanor, and hoped by pro- 
essiniis of confidence and just-dealing, to 
ectam him in the observance of the like; but 
| indeed, his credulity ami confidence 
ji hnn, and an over-weening opinion of his 
nc. rity, that imposed upon him. So that 
0 withstanding the sundry intimations he 
pi 01 his making preparations to attack 
inTt 18 ' 8en , ( ii n 8 soldiers over into Salamis, 

11 tampering with, and endeavoring to cor- 
mt .. Vi ? nous residents in Pirseus, he would, 
w ithstanding all this evidence, never be 
V»uaded to believe it. And even when 
uomedea of Lampra had got a decree 
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passed, that all the Athenians should stand 
to their arms, and be ready to follow Phocion 
their general, he yet sat still and did nothing, 
until N manor actually led his troops out from 
Munychia, and drew trenches about Pineus- 
upon which, when Phocion at last would have 
led out the Athenians, they cried out against 
hnn, and slighted his orders. 

Alexander, the soil of Polvsperchon, was 
at hand with a considerable force, and pro¬ 
fessed to come to give them succor against 
Nicanor, but intended nothing less, if pos- 
sible, than to surprise the city, whilst they 
were in tumult ami divided among themselves. 
For all that iiad previously been expelled 
from the city, now coming hack with him, 
npule their way into it, and were joined by 
a mixed multitude of foreigners and disfran¬ 
chised persons, and of these a motley and ir¬ 
regular public assembly came together, in 
which they presently divested Phocion of all 
power, and chose other generals; and if by 
chance Alexander had not been spied from 
the walls, alone in close conference with 
Nicanor, and had not this, which was often 
repeated, given the Athenians cause of sus¬ 
picion, the city had not escaped the snare. 
The orator Agnonides, however, at once fell 
foul upon Phocion, and impeached him of 
treason; Callimeihm and Charicles, fearing 
the worst, consulted their own security by 
flying from tin* city; l’hncion, witli a few of 
ins iriends that stayed witli him, went over 
to Polysperchon, and out of respect for him, 
.Solon of Platien, and Dinarelms of Corinth, 
who were reputed friends and confidants of 
Polysperchon, accompanied him. lint on 
account of Diimicinis falling ili, they re¬ 
mained several days in Klatea, during which 
time, upon the persuasion of Agnonides and 
on the motion of Arclu st ratus, a decree passed 
that the people should send delegates thither 
to accuse Phocion. So both parties reached 
Polysjs-rchoii at the same time, who was go¬ 
ing through tiie country with the king, and 
was then at a small village of IMiocis, Phary- 
gai, under the mountain now called palate, 
but then Acruriiim. 

1 here Polysjierclion, having set uji the 
golden canopy, and seated the king and His 
company under it, ordered Dinarchus at once 
to lie taken, and tortured, and put to death; 
and that done, gave audience to the Atheni¬ 
ans, who filled tile place w-ith noise and tu¬ 
mult, accusing and recriminating on one an¬ 
other, till at last Agnonides came forward, 
and requested they might ail be shut up 
together in oue cage, anil conveyed to Athens, 
there to decide the controversy. At that the 
king coulu not forbear smiling, but the com¬ 
pany that attended, fortheirown amusement, 
Macedonians and strangers, were eager to* 
hear the altercation, and made signs to the 
delegates to go on with their case at once. 
But it was no sort of fair hearing, Polysper¬ 
chon frequently interrupted Phocion, till at 
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last Phocion struck his staff on the ground, 
a fid declined to speak further. And when 
Hegemon said, Polysperchon himself could 
bear witness to his affection for the people, 
Polysperchon called out fiercely, “ Give over 
slandering me to the king,” and the king 
starting up was about to have run him through 
with his javelin, but Polysperchon interposed 
and hindered him; so that the assembly dis¬ 
solved. 

Phocion, then, and those about him, were 
seized; those of his friends that were not 
immediately by him, on seeing this, hid 
their faces, and saved themselves by flight. 
The rest Clitus took and brought to Athens, 
to be submitted to trial; but, in truth, as 
men already sentenced to die. The man¬ 
ner of conveying them was indeed extreme¬ 
ly moving; they were carried in chariots 
through the Ceramicus, straight to the place 
of judicature, wheie Clitus secured them till 
they had convoked an assembly of the peo¬ 
ple, which was open to all comers, neither 
foreigners, nor slaves, nor those who had 
been punished with disfranchisement, being 
refused admittance, but all alike, both men 
and women, being allowed to'tome into the 
(Court, and even upon the place of speaking. 
So having read the king’s letters, in which 
he declared he was satisfied himself that 
these men were traitors, however, they 
being a free city, he willingly accorded 
them the grace of trying and judging them 
according to their own laws, Clitus brought 
in Ins prisoners. Every respectable citizen, 
at the sight of Phocion, covered up his face, 
and stooped down to conceal his tears. And 
one of them had the courage to say, that 
since the king had committed so important 
a cause to the judgment of the people, it 
would he well that tin* strangers, and those 
of servile condition, should withdraw. But 
the populace would not endure it, crying 
out they were oligarchs, and enemies to the 
liberty of the people, and deserved to be 
stoned; after winch no man durst offer any 
thing further in Phncion’s behalf. He was 
himself with difficulty heard at all, when he 
put the question, “ l>o you w*ish to put us 
to death lawfully or unlawfully V ” Some 
answered, “According to law.” He replied. 
“ Howyjan you, except we have a fair hear¬ 
ing?” But when they were deaf to all he 
saidj approaching nearer, “ As to myself,” 
said he, “ I admit my guilt, and pronounce my 
public conduct to have deserved sentence of 
death. -But why. Omen of Athens, kill 
others who have offended in nothing? ” The 
rabble cried out, they were his friends, that 
was enough. Phocion therefore drew back, 
and said no more. 

* Then Agnonides read the bill, in accord¬ 
ance with which the people shoidd decide 
by show of hands whether they judged them 
guilty, and if bo it should be found, the 
penalty should be death. When this had 


been read out, some desired it might be 
added to the sentence, that Phocion should 
be tortured also, and that the rack should 
be produced with the executioners. H ut 
Agnonides perceiving even Clitus to dislike 
this, and himself thinking it horrid and bar¬ 
barous, said, “ When we catch that slave, 
Callimedon, men of Athens, we will put kin! 
to the rack, but I shall make no motion of 
the kind in Phocion’s case.” Upoh which 
one of the better citizens remarked, he was 
quite right; “ If we should torture Phocion, 
what could we do to you? ” So the form of 
the bill was approved of, and the show of 
hands called for ; upon which, not one man 
retaining his seat, but all rising up, and 
some with garlands on their heads, they con¬ 
demned them all to death. 

There were present with Phocion, Xicr- 
cles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythoclc-s. 
Demetrius the Phalerian, Callimedon, Chari- 
cles, and some others, were included in the 
condemnation, being absent. 

After the assembly was dismissed, they 
were carried to the prison; the rest with 
cries and lamentations, theii; friends and 
relatives following and clinging about them, 
hut Phocion looking (as men observed with 
astonishment at his calmness and magnanim¬ 
ity) just the same as when he had been 
used to return to his home attended, as gen¬ 
eral, from the assembly. Ilis enemies ran 
along by his side, reviling and abusing him. 
And one of them coming up to him, spat in 
his face; at which Phocion, turning to tin', 
oflicers, only said, “ You should stop this 
indecency.” Thudippus, on their reaching 
the prison, when he observed the executioner 
tempering the poison and preparing it for 
them, gave way to his passion, and began to 
bemoan his condition and the hard measure 
he received, thus unjustly to suffer with 
Phocion. “ You cannot be contented,” said 
he, ‘‘to die with Phocion?-” One of his 
friends that stood by, asked him if he wish'd 
to have any thing said to his son. “ Y-s. by 
all means,” said he, “ bid him bear nogrudge 
against the Athenians.” Then Nicocles, 
tiie dearest and most faithful of his friends, 
begged to be allowed to drink the poison 
first. “ My friend,” said he, “ you ask "hat 
I am loath and sorrowful to give, but as 
never yet in all my life was so thankless ** 
to refuse vou, I must gratify you in d) 13 
also.” After they had all drunk of it- 
poison ran short; and the executioner re¬ 
fused to prepare more, except they " oU \ 
pay him twelve drachmas, to defray the cos 
of the quantity required. Some delay w** 
made, and time spent, when Phocion call 
one of his friends, and observing that - 
man could not even die at Athens ww’o 
paying for it, requested him to give tn 
sum. , ,1, 

It was the nineteenth day of the rao" 

| Munychion, on which it was the ussge 
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have a solemn procession in the city, in 
honor of Jupiter. The horsemen, as they 
passed by, some of them threw away their 
garlands, others stopped, weeping, and cast¬ 
ing sorrowful looks towards the prison doors, 
and all the citizens whose minds were not 
absolutely debauched by spite and passion, 
or who had any humanity left, acknowledged 
it to haye been most impiously done, not, at 
least, to let that day pass, and the city so be 
k.pt pure from death and a public execu¬ 
tion at the solemn festival. But as if this 
triumph had been insufficient, the malice of 
l’hoeion’s enemies went yet further; his 
dead body was excluded from burial within 
the boundaries of the country, and none of 
the Athenians could light a funeral pile to 
burn the corpse; neither durst any of his 
friends venture to concern themselves about 
it. A certain Conopion, a man who used 
to do these offices for hire, took the body 
and carried it beyond Eleusis. and procuring 
tire from over the frontier of Megara, burned 
it. Thocion’s wife, with her servant-maids, 
being present and assisting at the solemnity, 
raised there an empty tomb, and performed 
the customary libations, and gathering up 
the bones in her lap, and bringing them 
home by night, dug a place for them by the 
fireside ill her house, saying, “ Blessed 
hearth, to your custody I commit the re¬ 
mains of a good and brafe man; and, I be- 
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seech you, protect and restore them to tho 
sepulchre of his fathers, when the Atheni¬ 
ans return to their right minds.” 

And, indeed, a very little time and their 
own sad experience soon informed them 
what an excellent governor, and how great 
an example and guardian of justice and of 
temperance they had bereft themselves of. 
And now they decreed him a statue of brass, 
and his bones to be buried honorably at the 
public charge: and for his accusers, Agnoni- 
des they took themselves, and caused him to 
be put to death. Epicurus and Hemophilus, 
who fled from the city for fear, his son met 
with, and took his revenge upon them. 
This soil of his, we are told, was in general 
of an indifferent character, and once, when 
enamoured of a slave girl kept by a common 
harlot merchant, happened to near Theo¬ 
doras, the atheist, arguing in the Lyceum, 
that if it were a good and honorable thing 
to buy the freedom of a friend in the mas¬ 
culine, why not also of a friend in tho 
feminine, if, for example, a master, why not 
also a mistress? So putting the good 
argument and his passion together, he went 
off and purchased the girl’s freedom. Tho 
death which was thus suffered by l’hocion, 
revived among tin* Greeks the memory of 
that of Socrates, the two cases being so 
similar, and both equally the sad fault and 
misfortune of the city. 
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The family of Cato derived its first lustre 
from his great-grandfather Cato, whose virtue 
gamed him such great reputation and au- 
thonty among the Romans, as we have 
written in his life. 

IhLs Cato, was, by the loss of both his 
Parents, left an orphan, together with his 
Tother Cajpio, and his sister Porcia. lie 
, a J so a half-sister, Servilia, by the moth¬ 
er s side. As these lived together, and were ; 

red up in the house of Livius Drusus, their \ 
uncle by the mother, who, at that time, had j 
a great share in the. government, being a 
'**rv eloquent speaker, a man of the greatest 
‘mperance, and yielding in dignity to none 
01 the Homans. s 
R is said of Cato, that even from his in- 
anev, \ n his speech, his countenance, and 
i , childish pastimes, he discovered an 
1 “**ble temper, unmoved by any passion, 
j'- 1 ', " rm every thing. He was resolute in 
.** purposes, much beyond the strength of 
ts age, t° go through with whatever he 
id^rtook. He was rough and ungentle 
_ v ard those that flattered him, and still 
ore unyielding to those who threatened 
t«. n .. Wli3 difficult to excite him to laugh* 
• r i his countenance seldom relaxed even 


into a smile; ho- was not quickly or easily 
provoked to anger, but if once incensed, ho 
was no less diflicult to pacify. 

When he began to learn, he proved dull, 
and slow to apprehend, but of what he onco 
received, his memory was remarkably tena¬ 
cious. And such in fact, we find generally to 
be the course of nature; men of fine genius 
are readily reminded of things, byt those 
who receive* with most pains and difficulty, 
remember best ; every new thing they learn, 
being, as it were, burnt and branded in on 
their minds. Cato’s natural BtubiHirnness 
and slowness to l>e persuaded, may j^Jso have 
made it more difficult for him to be taught. 
For to learn, is to submit to have some¬ 
thing done to one ; and persuasion comes 
soonest to those who have least strength to 
resist it. Hence young men are sooner per¬ 
suaded than those that are more in years, 
and sick men, than those that are well in 
health. In fine, where there is least previous 
doubt and difficulty, the new impression is 
most easily accepted. Yet Cato, they aayt 
was very obedient to his preceptor, and 
would do whatever he was commanded ; but 
he would also ask the reason, and inquire 
the cause of every thing. And, indeed j his 
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teacher was a very well-bred man, more ready 
to instruct, than to beat his scholars. His 
name was Sarpedon. 

When Cato was a child, the allies of the 
Romans sued to be made free citizens of 
Rome. Pompwdius Silo, one of their depu¬ 
ties, a brave soldier, and u man of great re¬ 
pute, who had contracted a friendship with 
DrusiiH. lodged at his house for several days, 
in which time being grown familiar with the 
children, “Well,” said he to them, “will 
ou entreat your uncle to befriend us in our 
usinessV” Ca>pio, smiling, assented, but 
Cato made no answer, only he looked stead¬ 
fastly and fiercely on the strangers. Then 
said Compsedius, “ And you, young sir, what 
say you to us? will not you, as well as your 
brother, intercede with your uncle in our be¬ 
half?” And when Cato continued to give 
no answer, by his silence and his counte¬ 
nance seeming to deny their petition, Pom- 

f iiedius snatched him up to the window as if 
le would throw him out, and told him to 
consent, or he would fling him down, and, 
speaking in a harsher tone, held his body 
out of the window, and shook him several 
times. When Cato had suffert-Ti this a good 
while, unmoved and unalarmed, Pompaulius 
setting him down, said in an undervoice to 
his friend, “ What a blessing for Italy, that 
he is but a child! If he were a man, T be¬ 
lieve we should not gain one voice among 
the people.” Another time, one of his re¬ 
lations, on his birthday, invited Cato and 
some other children to supper, and some of 
the company diverted themselves in a separ¬ 
ate part of the house, and were at play, the 
elder and the younger together, their sport 
being to act the pleadings before the judges, 
accusing one another, and carrying away the 
condemned to prison. Among these a very 
beautiful young child, being bound and car¬ 
ried by a bigger into prison, cried out to 
Cato, who seeing what was going on, present¬ 
ly ran to the door, and thrusting away those 
who stood there as a guard, took out the 
. child, gnd went home in auger, followed by 
some or his companions. 

Cato at length grew so famous among 
them, that when Sylla designed to exhibit 
the sacred game of voung men riding courses 
on horseback, whicli they called Troy, hav¬ 
ing gotten together the youth of good birth, 
he appointed two for their leaders. One of 
them they accepted for his mother’s sake, 
being the son of Metella, the wite of Sylla : 
but as for the other, Sextus, the nephew of 
Pompey, they would not be led by him, nor 
exercise under him. Then Sylla asking, 
whom they would have, they all cried out, 
Cato; and Sextus willingly yielded the hon- 
(Sr to him, as the more worthy. 

Sylla, who was a friend of their family, 
sent at times for Cato and his brother to see 
them and talk with them; a favor which he 
showed to very few, after gaining his great 


power and authority. Sarpedon, full 0 f the 
advantage it would be, as well for the honor 
as the safety of his scholars, would often 
bring Cato to wait upon Sylla at his house 
which, for the multitude of those that were 
being carried off in custody, and tormented 
there, looked like a place of execution. Cato 
was then in his fourteenth year, and seeing 
the heads of men said to he of great distinc¬ 
tion brought thither, and observing the secret 
sighs of those that were present, he asked 
his preceptor, “ Why does nobody kill this 
man?” “Because” said he, “ they fear 
him, child, more than they hate him.” “Why, 
then,” replied Cato. “ did you not give nit; 
a sword, tiiat I might stab him, anti free 
my country from this slavery ? ” Sarpedon 
hearing this, and at the same time seeing his 
countenance swelling with anger and deter¬ 
mination, took care thenceforward to watch 
him strictly, lest he should hazard any des¬ 
perate attempt. 

While he was yet very young, to some that 
asked him, whom he loved best, he answered, 
his brother. And being asked, whom next, 
he replied, his brother, again. So likewise 
the third time, and still the same, till they 
left off to ask any further. As he grew in 
age, this love to his brother grew yet the 
stronger. When he was about twenty years 
old, he never supped, never went out of 
town, nor into tin; forum, without Opio. 
But when his brother made use of precious 
ointments and perfumes, Cato declined them; 
and he was, in all his habits, very strict and 
austere, so that when t’sepio -was admired 
for his moderation and temperance, he would 
acknowledge that indeed he might be ac¬ 
counted such, in comparison with some other 
men, “but,” said he, “when 1 compare my¬ 
self with Cato. I find myself scarcely different 
from Sippius,” one at that time notorious 
for his luxurious and effeminate living. 

Cato being made priest of Apollo, went to 
another house, took his portion of their 
paternal inheritance, amounting to a hundred 
and twenty talents, and began to live yet 
more strictly than before. Having gained 
the intimate acquaintance of Antipater the 
Tyrian, the Stoic philosopher, he devoted 
himself to the study, above every thing, of 
moral and political doctrine. And though 
possessed, as it were, by a kind of inspira¬ 
tion for the pursuit of every virtue, yet 
what most of all virtue and excellence fix' d 
his affection, was that steady and inflexible 
justice, which is not to be wrought upon by 
favor or compassion. lie learned also the 
art of speaking and debating in public, think¬ 
ing that political philosophy, like a 
city, should maintain for its security the 
military and warlike element. But he would 
never recite his exercises before company- 
nor was he ever heard to declaim. And t 
one that.told him, men blamed his silence- 
“But I hope not my life,” he replied, “ 1 
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vill begin to speak, when I have that to say 
which had not better be unsaid.” 

The great Porcian Hall, as it was called, 
had been built and dedicated to the public 
use by the old Cato, when aedile. Here the 
tribunes of the people used to transact their 
business, and because one of the pillars was 
thought to interfere with the convenience of 
their seats, they deliberated whether it were 
best to remove it to another place, or to take 
it away. This occasion first drew Cato, 
much against his will, into the forum ; for 
he opposed the demand of the tribunes, and 
in so doing, gave a specimen both of his 
courage and his powers of speaking, which 
gained him great admiration. His speech 
had nothing youthful or refined in it, but 
was straightforward, full of matter, and 
rough, at the same time that there was a 
certain grace about his rough statements 
which won the attention ; and the speaker’s 
character showing itself in all he said, added 
to his severe language something that excited 
feelings of natural pleasure and interest. 
His voice was full and sounding, and sufficient 
to be heard by so great a multitude, and its 
vigor and capacity of endurance quite inde¬ 
fatigable ; for he often would speak a whole 
dav, and never stop. 

When he had carried this cause, he betook 
himself again to study and retirement. He 
employed himself in inuring his body to 
lalx>r and violent exercise ; and habituated 
himself to go bareheaded in the hottest and 
the coldest weather, and to walk on foot at 
all seasons. When he went on a journey with 
any of his friends, though they wore on 
horseback and he on foot, yet he would often 
join now one, then another, and converse 
with them on the way. In sickness, the 
patience he showed in supporting, and the 
abstinence he used for curing his distempers, 
were admirable. When he had an ague, he 
would remain alone, and suffer nobody to 
see him, till lie began to recover, and found 
the fit was over. At supper, when he threw 
dice for the choice of dishes, and lost, and 
the company offered him nevertheless his 
choice, he declined to dispute, as lie said, the 
decision of Venus. At first, he was wont to 
drink only once* after supper, and then go 
away; but in process of time he grew to 
drink more, insomuch that oftentimes lie 
would continue till morning. This his friends 
explained by saying that state affairs and 
public business tooTc him up all day, anti 
being desirous of knowledge, he liked to pass 
the night at wine in the conversation of 
philosophers. Hence, upon one Memmius 
saving in public, ihat Cato spent whole 
lights in drinking, “ You should add,’* 
replied Cicero, “ that he spends whole days 

gambling.** And in general Cato esteemed 
the customs and manners of men at that time 
80 corrupt, and a reformation in them so 
accessary, that he thought it requisite, in 
' 35 


many things, to go contrary to the ordinary 
way of the world. Seeing the lightest and 
gayest purple was then most in fashion, he 
would always wear that which was nearest 
black; and he would often go out of doors, 
after his morning meal, without either shoes 
or tunic; not that lie sought vain glory from 
such novelties, but he would accustom him¬ 
self to be ashamed only of what deserves 
shame, and to despise all other sorts of dis¬ 
grace. 

The estate of one Cato, his cousin, which 
was worth one hundred talents, falling to 
him, he turned it all into ready money, which 
he kept by him for any of his friends that 
should happen to want, to whom he would 
lend it without interest. And for some of 
them, he suffered his own land and his 
slaves to be mortgaged to the public treasury. 

When he thought himself of an age fit to 
marry, having never before known any wo¬ 
man, he was contracted to Lepida, who had 
before been contracted to Metellns Scipio, 
but on Scipio's own withdrawal from it. the 
contract had been dissolved, and she left at 
liberty. Yet Scipio afterwards repenting 
himself, dhUall lie could to regain her, before 
the marriage with Cato was completed, and 
succeeded in so doing. At which Cato was 
violently incensed, and resolved at first to go 
to law about it ; but his friends persuaded 
him to the contrary. However, he was so 
moved by the heat of youth and passion, 
that he wrote a quantity of iambic verses 
against Scipio, in the bitter, sarcastic style 
of Archilochus, without, however, bis license 
and scurrility. After this, he married Atilia, 
the daughter of So ran us, the first, but not 
the only woman In* ever knew, less happy 
thus far than Ladius, the friend of Scipio, 
who in the whole course of so long a life 
never knew but tin* om* woman to whom he 
was united in his first and only marriage. 

In the war of the slaves, which took its 
name from Spartacus, their ringleader, Gel- 
lius was general, and Cato went a volunteer, 
for the sake of his brother (.'jepio, who was a 
tribune in the army. Cato could find here 
no opportunity to show bis zeal or exercise 
his.valor, on account of the ill conduct of 
the general. However, amidst the corrup¬ 
tion and disorders of that army, hifc dhowed 
such a love of discipline, so mucflP bravery 
u|>on occasion, and so much courage and 
wisdom in every thing, that it appeared he 
was no w*v inferior to the old Cato. Gel- 
lius offered him great rewards, and would 
have decreed him the first honors ; which, 
however, he refused, saving, he had done 
nothing that deserved them. This made 
him be thought a man of a strange and ec¬ 
centric temper. f 

There was a law passed, moreover, that 
the candidates who stood for any office 
should not have prompters in their canvass, 
to tell them the names of the citizen# ; and 
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''n'Wn Ve sued to be elected tribune, | yet do not love them, may respect their ren. 
Vfas tne only man that obeyed this law. He utation, but do not really admire, and w !n 
took great pains to learn by his own, knowl- never imitate their virtue. " 1 ' 

edge to salute those he had to speak with, There dwelt at that time in Pergamns 
and to call them by their names; yet even Athenodorus, surnamed Cordylio, a man 0 f 
those who praised him for this, did. not do high repute for his knowledge of the stoic 
so without some envy and jealousy,,, for the philosophy, who was now grown old, ami 
njore they considered the excellence of what had always steadily refused the friendship 
he did', the more they were grieved at the and acquaintance of princes and great men 
difficulty they found to do the like. Cato understood this ; so that imaghiinrr 

Being chosen tribune, he was sent into should not be able to prevail with him by 
Macedon to join Kubrius, who was general sending or writing, and being by the laws 
there. It is said that his wife showing much allowed two months’ absence from the annv 
concern, and weeping at his departure, Mu- he resolved to go into Asia to see him in 
natius, one of Cato’s friends, said to he/, person, trusting to his own good qualities 
“Do not trouble yourself, Atihu, X will Jen-' not to lose his labor. And whi n he had con- 
gage to watch over him for you.” “ By an versed with him, and succeeded in persuad- 
means,” replied Cato; and when they has 1 ’ing him out of his former resolutions, he 
gone one day’s journey together, “ Now,”’ 'Returned and brought him to the camp, as 
said lie to Munatius, after they had supped,*; Joyful and as proud of this victory as if he 
“ that you may be sure to keep your promise Bad done some heroic exploit, greater than 
to Atilia, you must not leave me day nor "any of those of Pompev or Lucullus, who 
night,” and from that time, he ordered two with their armies, at that time were subdu- 
beds to be made in his own chamber, tiiat ing so many nations and kingdoms. 

Munatius might lie there. Ami so he con- While Cato was yet in the service, his • 
tinned to do, Cato making it his jest to see brother, on a Journey towards Asia, fell sick 
that he was always there. There went with at iKniis in Thrace, letters with intelligence 
him fifteen slaves, two freed men, and four of of which were immediately despatched to 
his friends; these rode on horseback, but him. The sea was very rough, and no con- 
Cato alwaya went on foot, yet would lie veuient ship of any size to he had; so Cato 
keep by them, and talk with each of them in getting into a small trading-vessel, with only 
turn, as they went. two of his friends? and three servants, set 

Wlien lie came to the army, which consist- sail from Thessalonica, and having very mir¬ 
ed of several legions, the general gave him l owly escaped drowning, he arrived at .Knus 
the command of one; and as lie looked up- just as Caqiio expired. Upon this occasion, 
on it as a small matter, and not worthy a ho was thought to have showed himself tnorn 
commander, to give evidence of his own a fond brother than a philosopher, not only 
single valor, lie resolved to make his soldiers, in the excess of his grief, bewailing, and 
as far as lie could, like himself, not, how- embracing the dead body, but also in the ex- 
ever, in this, relaxing the terrors of his travagant expenses of tiie funeral, the vast 
office, but associating reason with his author- quantity of rich perfumes and costly gar- 
ity. lie persuaded and instructed every one lnents which were burnt with the corpse, and 
in particular, and bestowed rewards or pun- the monument of Tliasian marble, which lie 
isliments according to desert ; and at length erected, at the cost of eight talents, in the 
his men were so well disciplined, that it was public place of the town of Alnus. For there 
hard to say, whether they were more peace- were some who took upon them to cavil at 
able, or^nore warlike, more valiant, or more all this, as not consistent with his usual 
just; tney were alike formidable to their calmness and moderation, not discerning 
enemies and courteous to their allies, fearful that though he were steadfast, firm, and in¬ 
to do wrong, and forward to gain honor, flexible to pleasure, fear, or foolish entreat- 
And Cato himself acquired in the. fullest ies, yet he was full of natural tenderness and 
measure, what it had been his least desire to brotherly affection. Divers of the cities and 
seek, glory and good repute ; lie was highly princes of the country sent him many pres- 
esteemeil by all men, and entirely beloved by cuts, to honor the funeral of his brother; 
the soldiers. Whatever he commanded to be but lie took none of their money, only the 
done, lie himself took part in tin, perform- perfumes and ornaments lie received, and 
ing; in his apparel, his diet and mode of paid for them also. And afterwards, when 
travelling, he was more like a common sol- the inheritance was divided between him 
dier than an officer ; but ill character, high and Ciepio’s daughter, he did not require 
1 purpose, and wisdom, he far exceeded all any portion of the funeral expenses to he 
that had the names and titles of command- discharged out of it. Notwithstanding this, 
•rs, and lie made himself, without knowing it has been affirmed that he made his broth- 
it, the object of general affection. For the er’s ashes be passed through a sieve, to find 
true love’of virtue is in all men produced by the gold that was melted down when burnt 
the love and respect they bear to him that with the-body. But he who made this state- 1 
teaches it; and those who praise good men, ment appears to have anticipated an exenip 
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tion for his pen, as much as for his sword, a garland in his hand, came up to Cato, and 
from all question and criticism. without saluting him, asked him, where ho 

The time of Cato’s service in the army be- had left Demetrius, and how soon he thought 
iu< r expired, he received, at his departure, he would be there. This Demetrius was l\>m- 
not onlv the prayers and praises, but the tears pey’s servant, and as at this time the whole 
and e in braces of the soldiers, who spread world, soto say, had its eyes fixed upon Pom- 
th»'ir clothes at his feet, and kissed his hand pey, this man also was highly honored, on ae- 
a3 j ie passed, an honor which the Romans at count of his influence with his master. Up$n 
that time scarcely paid even to a very few this Cato’s friends fell into such violent laugh- 
of theif generals and coinmanders-in-chief. ter, that they could not restrain themselves 
Ravin" left the army, he resolved, before he while they passed .through the crowd; and ho 
would return home and apply himself to state himself, ashamed and distressed, uttered*the 
a flairs, to travel in Asia, and observe the words, “Unfortunate city 1 ” ami said no 
manners, the customs, and the strength of more. Afterwards, however, it always made 
every province. He was also unwilling to re- him laugh, when he either told the story or 
fuse tne kindness of Deiotarus, king of Ga- otherwise reminded of it. 
latia, who having had great, familiarity and:^Pompev himself shortly after made the 
friendship with his father, was very desiroui- people ashamed of their ignorance and folly 
to receive a visit from him. Cato's arrange^ k in thus neglecting him, for Cato, coining in 
m«*nts in his journey were as follows. Early his journey to Ephesus, went to pay his re¬ 
in the morning he sent out his baker and hi* speets to him, who was the elder man, had 
cook towards the place where he designed to gained much honor, and was then general of 
gtav the next night; these went soberly and a great army. Yet Pomjwy would not receive 
quietly into the town, in which, if there hap- him sitting, hut as soon as he saw him, rose 
peni'd to he no friend or acquaintance of Cato up, and going to meet him, as the more hon¬ 
or his family, they provided for him in an orable person, gave him his hand, and cm- 
inn, and gave no disturbance to anybody ; braced him*with groat show of kindness, 
but if there were no inn, then and in this case He said much in commendation of his virtue 
only, they went to the magistrates, and do- both at that time when receiving him, and 
siring them to help them to lodgings, took also yet more, after he had withdrawn. So 
without complaint whatever was allotted to that now all men began at onflp to display 
them. IJis servants thus behaving themselves their respect for Cato, and discovered in the 
towards the magistrates, without noise and very same things for which they despised 
threatening, were often discredited, or neg- him before, an admirable mildness of tem- 
lected by them, so that Cato many times ar- per and greatness of spirit. And indeed 
rived and found nothing provided for him. the civility that l*oropey himself showed him, 
And it was all the worse when he appeared appeared to come, from one that rather re- 
himself ; stillless account was taken of him. spected than loved him; and the general 
When they saw him sitting, without saying opinion was, that while Cato was there, ho 
any thing, on his baggage, they set him paid him admiration, hut was not sorry when 
down at once as a person of no consequence, he was gone. For when other young men 
w ho did not venture to make any demand, came to see him, he usually urged and entreat- 
Sometimes, on such occasions, he would call ed them to continue with him. Now he did 
tlnun to him and tell them, “ Foolish people, not at all invite Cato to stay, hut as if his 
lay aside this inhospitality. All your visitors own j>ower were lessened by the other’s pres¬ 
will not be Catos. Use your courtesy, to once, lie very willingly allowed him to take 
take off the sharp edge of jKnver. There are his leave. Yet to Cato alone, of ^1 those 
men enough who desire hut a pretence, to who went for Rome, he recommended his 
take from you by force, what you give with children and his wife, who was indeed con- 
such reluctance.” nected by relationship with Cato. 

While he travelled ip this manner, a divert- After this, all the cities through which he 
mg accident befell him in Syria. As he was passed, strove and emulated each^dther in 
P’ing into Antioch, he saw a great multitude showing him respect and honor. Feasts and 
of j*»ople outside the gates, ranged in order entertainments were made for his reception, 
° n either side the way ; here the young men so that he hade his friends keep strict watch 
*ith long cloaks, there the children decently and take cAre of him, lest he should end by 
dressed; others wore garlands and white gar- making good what was said by Curio, who 
meats who were the priests and magistrates, though he were his familiar friend, yet 
J’ato imagining all this could mean nothing disliking the austerity of his temper, ask- 
o’rt a display in honor of his reception, began ed him one day, if when he left the army, he 
to be angry with his servants who had been, designed to see Asia, and Cato answering, 
“ent before, forsuflfering it to be done; then “ Yes, by all means,” “ You do we!l,”repliea 
^ 'king his friends alight, he walked along Curio, “you will bring hack with you a bet- 
them on foot As soon as he came near ter temper and pleasanter manners pretty 
the gate, an elderly man, who seemed to he nearly the very words he used, 
faster of these ceremonies, with a wand and Deiotarns being now an old man, had sent 
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for Cato, to recommend Mf children and 
family to hia protection ; awl as soon as he 
came, brought him presents of all sorts of 
things, which he begged and entreated him to 
accept. And his importunities displeased Cato 
so much, that.though he came but in the even¬ 
ing, he stayed only that night, and went away 
early the next morning. After he was gone 
one day's journey, he found at Pessinus a yet 
greater quantity of presents provided for 
hiqi there, and also letters from Deiotarus, 
entreating him to receive them, or at least 
to permit his friends to take them, who for 
his sake deserved some gratification, and 
could not have much done for them out of 
Cato’s own means. Yet he would not suffer it, 
though he saw some of them very willing to 
receive such gifts, and ready to complain of 
his severity ; but he answered, that corrup¬ 
tion would never want pretence, and his 
friends should share with him in whatever he 
should justly and honestly obtain, and so re¬ 
turned the presents to Deiotarus. 

When he took ship for lirundusium, his 
friends would have persuaded him to put his 
brother’s ashes into another vessel ; but he 
said, he would sooner part witlf his life than 
leave them, and so set sail. And as it chan¬ 
ced, he, we are told, had a very dangerous 
passage, though others at the same time went 
over safely enough. 

After he was returned to Rome, he spent 
his time for the most part either at home, in 
conversation with Athenodorus, or at the 
forum, in the service of his friends. Though 
it was now the time that he should become 
qurostor, lie would not stand for the place 
till he had studied the laws relating to it, 
and by inquiry from persons of experience, 
had attained a distinct understanding of the 
duty and authority belonging to it. With 
this knowledge, as soon as he came into the 
office, he made a great reformation among 
the clerks and under-officers of the treasury, 
people who had long practice and familiarity 
in all the public records and the laws, ana, 
when n»w magistrates came in year by year 
so ignorant and unskilful as to be in absolute 
need of others to teach them what to do, did 
not submit and give way, but kept the power 
in their own hands, and were in effect the 
treasurers themselves. Till Cato, applying 
himself roundly to the work, showed that he 
possessed not only the title and honor of a 
qurestor, but the knowledge and understand¬ 
ing and full authority of his office. So that 
he used the clerks and under-officers like ser¬ 
vants, as they were, exposing their corrupt 

S radices, and instructing their ignorance, 
leing bold impudent fellows, they flattered 

4 he other quaestors, his colleagues, and by 
heir means endeavored to maintain an op¬ 
position against him. But he convicted the 
chiefest of them of a breach of trust in the 
charge of an inheritance, and turned him 
out of his place. A second he brought to 


trial for dishonesty, who was defended by 
Lutatius Catulus, at that time censor, a man 
very considerable for his office, but yet more 
for his character, as he was eminent above 
all the Romans of that age for his reputed 
wisdom and integrity. He was also intimate 
with Cato, and much commended his way 
of living. So perceiving he could not bring 
off his client, if he stood a fair trial, he openlv 
began to beg him off. Cato objected to hu 
doing this. And when he continued still to 
be importunate, “ It would be shameful 
Catulus,” he said, “ that the censor, the 
judge of all our lives, should incur the dis¬ 
honor of removal by our officers.” At this 
expression, Catulus looked as if he would 
have made some answer; but he said noth¬ 
ing, and either through anger or shame went 
away silent, and out of countenance. Never¬ 
theless, the man was not found'guilty, for 
the voices that acquitted him were hut one 
in number less than those that condemned 
him, and Marcus Lollius, one o£ Cato’s col¬ 
leagues, who was absent by reason of sickness, 
was sent for by Catulus, and entreated to come 
and save the man. So Lollius was brought 
into court in a chair, and gave his voice also 
for acquitting him. Yet Cato never after 
made use of that clerk, and never paid him 
his salary, nor would he make any account 
of the vote given by Lollius. Having thus 
humbled the clerks, and brought them to he 
at command, he made use of the books and 
registers as he thought fit, and in a little 
while gained the treasury a higher name than 
the Senate-house itself; and all men said. 
Cato had made the office of a quaestor equal 
to the dignity of a consul. When lie found 
many indebted to the state upon old accounts, 
and tlie state also in debt to many private 
persons, he took care that the public might 
no longer either do or suffer wrong; ho 
strictly and punctually exacted what was 
due to the treasury, and as freely and speed¬ 
ily paid all those to whom it was indebted. 
So that the people were filled with senti¬ 
ments of awe and respect, on seeing those 
made to pay, who thought to have escaped 
with their plunder, and others receiving all 
their due, who despaired of getting any 
thing. And whereas usually those who 
brought false bills and pretended orders of 
the senate, could through favor get them 
accepted. Cato would never be so imposed 
upon, and in the case of one particular order, 
question arising, whether it had passed the 
senate, he would not believe a great roan* 
witnesses that attested it," nor would admit 
of it, till the consuls came and affirmed it 
upon oath. 

There were at that time a great many 
whom Svlla had made use of as his agents 
in the proscription, and to whom he had > or 
their service in putting men to death, gi'-en 
twelve "thousand drachmas apiece. Ties® 
men everybody hated as wicked and polluted 
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wretches, but nobody durst be revenged upon 
them Cato called every one to account, as 
wrongfully possessed of the public money, 
,„j exacted it of them, and at the same 
time sharply reproved them for their unlaw¬ 
ful and impious actions. After these pro¬ 
ceedings, they were presently accused of 
murder, and being already in a manner pre¬ 
judged as guilty, they were easily found so, 
umf accordingly sutfered; at which the whole 
le rejoiced, and thought themselves now 
to see the old tyranny finally abolished, and 
Svlla himself, so to say, brought to punish- 

Cato's assiduity also, and indefatigable 
diligence, won very much upon the people. 
He always came first of any of his colleagues 
to the treasury, and went away the last. 
He never missed any assembly of the peo¬ 
ple, or sitting of the senate; being always 
anxious and on the watch for those who 
lightly, or as a matter of interest, passed 
votes in favor of this or that person, for 
remitting debts or granting away customs 
that were owing to the state. And at length, 
having kept the exchequer pure and clear 
from base informers, and yet having filled 
it with treasure, he made it appear the state 
might be rich, without oppressing the peo¬ 
ple. At first he excited ’feelings of dislike 
and irritation in some of his colleagues, but 
after a while they were*well contented with 
him, since he was perfectly willing that they 
should cast all the odium on him, when 
they declined to gratify their friends with 
the public money, or to give dishonest judg¬ 
ments in passing their accounts; and when 
hard pressed by suitors, they could readily 
answer it was impossible to do any thing, 
unless Cato would consent. On the last 
day of his office, he was honorably attended 
to his house by almost all the people; but 
on the way lie was informed that several 
powerful friends were in the treasury with 
Marcellus, using all their interest with him 
to pass a certain debt to the public revenue, 
as if it had been a gift. Marcellus had 
l»'*en one of Cato’s friends from his child- 
lf'od, and so long as Cato was with him, 
was one of the best of his colleagues in this 
office, but when alone, was unable to resist 
th»? importunity of suitors, and prone to do 
anybody a kindness. So Cato immediately 
turned back, and finding that Marcellus had 
yielded to pass the thing, he took the book, 
and while Atarcellus silently stood by and 
| ,M >ked on, struck it out. This done, he 
brought Marcellus out of the treasury, and 
tor, k him home with him; who for all this, 
m-ither then, nor ever after, complained of 
him, but always continued his friendship 
and familiarity with him. 

Cato after he had laid down his office, yet 
d'.d not cease to keep a watch upon the 
treasury. He had his servants who contin- 
Ua dy wrote out the details of the expendi¬ 


ture, and heflkself kept always by him 
certain books, ^wiich contained the accounts 
of the revenue from Sylla’s time to his own 
quaestorship, which he had bought for five 
talents. 

He was always first at the senate, and 
went out last; and often, while the others 
were slow*ly collecting, he would sit aud 
read by himself, holding his gown before his 
book. He was never once out of town when 
the senate was to meet. And when after¬ 
wards Pompey and his party, finding that 
he could never be either persuaded or com¬ 
pelled to favor their unjust designs, endeav¬ 
ored to keep him from the senate, by engag¬ 
ing him in business for his friends, to plead 
their causes, or arbitrate in their differences, 
or the like, he quickly discovered the trick, 
and to defeat it, fairly told all his acquaint¬ 
ance that he would never meddle in any 
private business when the senate was assem¬ 
bled. Since it was not in the hope of gain¬ 
ing honor or riches, nor out of mere impulse, 
or by chance that he engaged himself in 
politics, but he undertook the service of the 
state, as the proper business of an honest 
man, and therefore lie thought himself ob¬ 
liged to be as constant to his public duty, as 
the bee to tile honeycomb. To this end, he 
took care to have his friends and correspond¬ 
ents everywhere, to send him reports of the 
edicts, decrees, judgments, and all the im¬ 
portant proceedings that passed in any of 
the provinces. Once when Clodius, the sedi¬ 
tious orator, to promote his violent and 
revolutionary projects, traduced to the peo¬ 
ple some of tin* priests and priestesses, 
(among whom Fabia, sister to Cicero’s wife, 
Terentia, ran great danger,) Cato, having 
boldly interfered, and having made Clodius 
appear so infamous that he was forced to 
leave the town, was addressed, when it was 
over, by Cicero, who came to thank him for 
what he had done. “ You must thank the 
commonwealth,” said he, for whose sake 
alone he professed to do every thing. .Thus 
he gained a great‘ami wonderful refutation; 
so that an advocate in a cause, where there 
was only ope witness against him, told the 
judges they ought not to rely ujion a single 
witness, though it were Cato himself. And 
it was a sort of proverb with many people, 
if any very unlikely and incredible thing 
were asserted, to sav, they would not believe 
it, though Cato himself should affirm it. 
One day <t debauched and sumptuous liver 
talking in the senate about frugality and 
temperance, Amnauis standing up, cried, 

“ Who can endure this, Sir, to have you 
feast ljke CrassUs, build like Lucullus, and * 
talk like Cato.” So likewise those who 
were vicious and dissolute in their manneffe, 
yet affected to be grave and severe in their 
language, were in derision called Catos. 

At first, when his friends would have per¬ 
suaded him to st&nd to be tribune of the 
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people, he thought it undesirable; f or that 
the power of so great amoffiee ought to be 
reserved, as the strongest^ medicines, for 
occasions of the last necessity. But after¬ 
wards in a vacation time, as he was going, 
accompanied with his books and philoso¬ 
phers, to Lucania, where he had lands with 
a pleasant residence, they met by the way a 
great many horses, carriages, and attendants, 
of whom they understood, that Metellus 
Nepos was going to Rome, to stand to be 
tribune of the people. Hereupon Cato stop¬ 
ped, and after a little pause, gave orders to 
return back immediately; at which the com¬ 
pany seeming to wonder, “Don’t vou know,” 
said he, “ how dangerous of itseli the mad¬ 
ness of Metellus is? and bow that he comes 
armed with the support of' Pompey, he will 
fall like lightning on the State, and bring it 
to utter disorder; tKpraforC this is no time 
for idleness and diTCrsicn> ( 'bi!t we must go 
and prevent this njaDt^irr-lds designs, or 
bravely die in defe«d^ 4 j>i ! .,»our liberty.” 
Nevertheless, by the'T flfito taion of his 
friends, lie went first country-house, 

where lie stayed but a tjff-: little time, and 
then returned to town, 'fib 

He arrived in the ev&Hatt, and went 
straight -fhe next morn ingftwythe forum, 
where he began to solicit lfjEjkiie tribune- 
ship, in opposition to Metellu£?£The power 
of this office consists rathor in- controlling, 
than performing any business;’for though 
all the rest except any one tribune should be 
agreed, yet his denial or intercession could 
ut a stop to the whole matter. Cato, at 
rst, had not many that appeared for him; 
but as soon as his design was known, all the 
good and distinguished persons of the city 
quickly came forward to encourage and sup¬ 
port him, looking upon him, not as one that 
desired a favor, of them, but one that pro¬ 
posed to do a great favor to his country and 
all honest men; who had many times refused 
the same office, when he might have had it 
without trouble, but now sought it with 
danger, 4>at he might defend their liberty 
and their government. It is reported that 
so great a number flocked about him, that 
he was like to be stifled amidst the press, 
and could scarce get through the crowd. He 
was decided tribune, with several others, 
among whom was Metellus. 

When Cato was chosen into this office, 
observing that the election of consuls was 
become a matter of purchase, he sharply 
rebuked the people for this corruption, and 
in the conclusion of his speech protested, he 
would bring to trial whomever he should 
find giving money, making an exception 
only in the case of Silanus, on account of 
tffteir near connection, he having married 
Servilia, Cato’s sister. He therefore did 
not prosecute him, but accused Lucius 
Murerta, who had been jhosen consul by 
corrupt means with Silanus. There was a 


law that the party accused might appoint a 

E erson to keep watch Upoii his accuser, that 
e might know fairly what means he took in 
preparing the accusation. He that was s ,. t 
upon Cato by Murena, at first followed an,l 
observed him strictly, yet never found him 
dealing any way unfairly or insidiously 
but always generously and candidly goimi 
on in the just and open methods of pjoc, 
ding. And he so admired Cato’s great 
spirit, and so entirely trusted to his integrity, 
that meeting him in the forum, or going to his 
house, he would ask him, if he designed to 
do any thing that day in order to the accu¬ 
sation, and if Cato said no, he went away, 
relying on his word. When the cause was 
pleaded, Cicero, who was then consul ami 
defended Murena, took occasion to l>,» 
extremely witty and jocose, in reference to 
Cato, upon the stoic philosophers, and their 
paradoxes, as they call them, and so excited 
great laughter among the judges; upon 
which Cato, smiling, said to the standees l>v, 

“ What a pleasant consul we have, my 
friends.” Murena was acquitted, anil after¬ 
wards showed himself a man of <10 ill feel¬ 
ing or want of sense; for when he was con¬ 
sul, he always took Cato’s advice in the 
most weighty affairs, and during all the 
time of his office, paid him much honor ami 
respect. Of which not only Murena’s pru¬ 
dence, but also (’alb's own behavior, was 
the cause; for though lie were terrible and 
severe as to matters of justice, in the senate, 
and at the bar, vet after tile thing was oyer, 
his manner to all men was perfectly friendly 
and humane. 

Before lie entered on the office of tribune, 
he assisted Cicero, at that time consul, in 
many contests that concerned his office, hut 
most especially in his great and noble acts 
at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy; which 
owed their last successful issue to Cato. 
Catiline had plotted a dreadful and entire 
subversion of the Roman state by sedition 
and open war, but being convicted by Cicero, 
was forced to fly the city. Yet Lentulus 
and Cethegus remained with several others, 
to carry on the same plot; and blaming 
Catiline, as one that wanted courage, and 
had been timid and petty in bis designs, 
they themselves resolved to set the whole 
town on fire, and utterly to overthrow the 
empire, rousing whole nations to revolt and 
exciting foreign wars. But the design was 
discovered by Cicero, (as jve have written 
in his life,) and the matter brought before 
the senate. Silanus, who spoke first, de¬ 
livered his opinion, that tlio conspirators 
ought to suffer the last of punishments, ami 
was therein followed by all who spoke aft ,-r 
him; till it came to Gtesar, who being an 
excellent speaker, and looking upon »" 
changes and commotions in the state a* 
materials useful for his own purposes, desir¬ 
ed rather to increase than extinguish them; 
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and standing up, he made a very merciful 
and persuasive sjteech, that they ought not 
to suffer death without fair tri^ according 
to law, and moved that they might be kept 
in prison. Thus was the house almost 
wholly turned by Caesar, apprehending also 
the anger of the people; insomuch that even 
Silauus retracted, and said he did not mean 
to propose death, but imprisonment, for 
that was the utmost a Roman could suffer. 

U|»oii this they were all inclined to the 
milder and more merciful opinion, when 
Cato standing up, began at once with great 
passion and vehemence to reproach Silanus 
tor his change of opinion, and to attack 
Ca?sar, who would, he said, ruin the common¬ 
wealth by soft words and popular speeches, 
and was endeavoring to frighten the senate, 
when he himself ought to fear, and be 
thankful, if he escaped unpunished or unsus¬ 
pected, who thus openly and boldly dared to 
protect the enemies of the state, and while 
finding no compassion for his own native 
country, brought, with all its glories, so 
near to utter ruin, could yet be full of pity 
for those men, who had better never have 
been horn, and whose deatli must deliver 
the commonwealth from bloodshed and 
destruction. This only of all Cato’s 
speeches, it is said, was preserved; for Cic¬ 
ero, tlie consul, had disposes!, in various 
parts of the senate-house* several of the* most 
expert and rapid writers, whom he had 
taught te> make figures comprising numer¬ 
ous words in a few short stroke's; as up to 
that time; they hael not used those we call 
short-hand writers, who then, as it is said, 
established the first example of the art. 
Thus Cato carried it, and so turne*d the 
house again, that it was decreed the con¬ 
spirators should be put to death. 

Not to omit any small matters that may 
8»*rve; to shenv Cato’s temper, and add 
something to the }.»ortraiture of his mind, it 
is re*|K)rte*d, that while Caesar and he were in 
the very heat, and the whole senate regard¬ 
ing them two, a little note was brought in 
to Cjesar, whiefi Cato declared to he suspi- 
cwus, and urging that some seditious act was 
going on, bade the letter be read. Upon 
which Caesar handed the paper to Cato; 
who discovering it to be a love-letter from 
his sister Servilia to Caesar, by whom she 
had been corrirpted, threw it to him again, 
saying, “ Take it, drunkard,” and so went 
°n with his discourse. And, indeed, it 
seems Cato had‘but ill-fortune in women; 
* <>r .*his lady was ill spoken of, for her 
familiarity with Caesar, and the other! 
* ervilia, Cato’s sister also, was yet more 
jll-conducted; for be^ng married to Lucul- 
nw, one of the greatest men in Rome, and 
laving brought him a son, she was after¬ 
wards divorced for incontinency. But what 
"as worst of all, Cato’s owti wife Atilia was 
not * ree from the same fault; aud after she 


had borne him tvggchildren. he was forced 
to put her away figher misconduct. After 
that he married Marcia, the daughter of 
Philippus, a woman of good reputation, w ho 
yet has occasioned much discourse; aud the 
life of Cato, like a dramatic piece, has this 
one scene or passage full of perplexity and 
doubtful meaning. 

It is thus related by Thrasea, who refers 
to the authority of Miinatius, lotto's friend 
and constant companion. Among many 
that loved and admired Cato, some were 
more remarkable and conspicuous than 
others. Of these was Quintus Ilortensitis, 
a man of high repute and approved virtue, 
who desired not only to live in friendship 
and familiarity will* Cato, but also to unite 
his whole house *and faurijy with him by 
some sort or ot^er of aUi.'tnce in marriage. 
Therefore he set'-himsejlrto persuade Cato, 
that his (1 auglwho was already 
married to hud borne him two 

children, migltojiejfcitlieloss he given to 
him. as a fair l AjCacja ntl, to hear fruit also 
for him. he, “ though this in 

the opinion oWrr^Wfrty seem strange'yet in 
nature it iifJiwHc. and profitable jfor the 
public, that an in the prime- of her 

youth shouldj^Hp lie useless, and:lose the 
fruit of hei*iflK>l>, nor, on the ^utlier side, 
should hurcHYaml impoverish one man, by 
bringing him/too many children. Also by 
this communication of families among 
.vorthy men, virtue would increase, and be 
diffused through their posterity; and the 
commonwealth would he united ami cemen¬ 
ted by their alliances.” Yet if Bibulus 
would not part with his wife altogether, he 
would restore her as soon as she had 
brought him a child, whereby lie might be 
united to both their families. Cato an¬ 
swered, that he loved Ilortensius very well, 
and much approved of uniting their houses, 
but lie thought it strange to speak of marry¬ 
ing his daughter, when she was already 
given t-oanother. Then Ilortensitis, turning 
the discourse, did not hesitate fjp speak 
openly and ask for Cato’s own wife, for she 
was young ami fruitful, and lie had already 
childr *n enough. Neither can it be thought 
that Ilortensius did this, as imagining Cato 
did not care, for Marcia; for, it inlaid, she 
was then with child. Cato, perceiving his 
earnest desire, did not deny his request, but 
said that Philippus, the father of Marcia, 
ought al£o to be consulted. Philippas, 
therefore, being sent for, came; and finding 
they were well agreed, gave his daughter 
Marcia to Ilortensius in the presence of 
Cato, who himself also assisted at the 
marriage. This was done at a later time, 
but since I was speaking of women, •! 
thought it well to mention it now. 

Lentulus and the rest of the conspirators 
were put to death ; but Caesar, finding so 
much insinuated *and charged against him 
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in the senate, betook himself to the people, 
and-proceeded to stir up the most corrupt 
and dissolute elements of the state to form 
a party in his support. Cato, apprehensive 
of what might ensue, persuaded the senate 
to win over the poor and unprovided-for 
multitude, by a distribution of corn, the 
annjial charge of which amounted to twelve 
hundred and fifty talents. This act of 
humanity and kindness unquestionably dis¬ 
sipated the present danger. But Metellus, 
coming into his -office of tribune, began to 
hold tumultuous assemblies, and had pre¬ 
pared a decree, that Pompey the Great 
should presently be called into Italy, with 
all his forces, to preserve the city from the 
danger of Catiline’s conspiracy. This was 
the fair pretence; but the true design was, 
to deliver all into the hands of Pompey, and 
give him an absolute power. Upon this the 
senate was assembled, and Cato did not fall 
sharply upon Metellus, as he often did, but 
urged his advice in the most reasonable and 
moderate tone. At last he descended oven 
to entreaty, and extolled the house of Metel¬ 
lus, as having always taken part with the 
nobility. At this Metellus gn“w the more 
insolent, and despising Cato, as if he yielded 
and were afraid, let himself proceed to the 
most audacious menaces, openly threatening 
to do whatever he pleased in spite of the 
senate. Upon this Cato changed his coun¬ 
tenance, his voice, and his language; and 
after many sharp expressions, boldly con¬ 
cluded, that while he lived, Pompey should 
never come armed into the city. Tile senate 
thought them both extravagant, and not 
well in their safe senses ; for the design of 
Metellus seemed to be mere rage and frenzy, 
out of excess of mischief bringing all things 
to ruin and confusion, and Cato’s virtue 
looked like a kind of ecstasy of contention 
in the cause of what was good and just. 

But when the day came for the people to 
give their voices for the passing this decree, 
and Metellus beforehand occupied the forum 
with armed men, strangers, gladiators, and 
slaves, those that in hopes of change fol¬ 
lowed Pompey, were known to be no small 
part of the people, and besides, they had 
great assistance from Ctesar. who was then 
praetor; and though the best and chiefest 
men of the city were no less offended at 
these proceedings than Cato, they seemed 
rather likely to suffer with him, than able 
to assist him. In the mean tilne Cato’s 
whole family were in extreme fear ami ap¬ 
prehension for him; some of his friends 
neither ate nor slept all the night, passing 
the whole time in debating and perplexity ; 
his wifef and sisters also bewailed and.la- 
ifcented him. But he himself, void of all 
fear, and full of assurance, comforted and 
encouraged them by his own words and con¬ 
versation with them. After supper he went 
to rest at his usual hour, and was the next 


day. waked out of a profound sleep by Minu- 
cius; 'fhermus, one of his colleagues. So 
soort- is he ,was up, they two went together 
into the forum, accompanied by very few, 
but met by a great many, who bade them 
have a care of themselves. Cato, therefore 
when he saw the temple of Castor and Pol’ 
lux encompassed with armed men, and tha 
steps guarded by gladiators, and at Jhe top 
Metellus and Caisar seated together, turning 
to his friends, “ Behold,” said he, >* this 
audacious coward, who has levied a regiment 
of soldiers against one unarmed naked man; ” 
and so he went on with Thermus. Those 
who kept the passages, gave way to these 
two only, and would not let anybody else 
pass. Yet Cato taking Munatius by the 
hand, with much difficulty pulled him 
through along with him. Then going di¬ 
rectly to Metellus and Csesar, he sat himself 
down between them, to prevent their talk¬ 
ing to one another, at which they were both 
amazed and confounded. And those of the 
honest party, observing the countenance, 
and admiring the high spirit and boldness 
of Cato, went nearer, and cried*- out to him 
to have courage, exhorting also one another 
to stand together, and not betray their lib¬ 
erty, nor the defender of it. 

Then the clerk took out the bill, but Cato 
forbade him to read it, whereupon Metellus 
took it, and would have read it himself, but 
Cato snatched away tile book. Yet Motel- 
Ins having the decree by heart, began to 
recite it without book ; but Thermus put 
his hand to his mouth, and stopped his 
speech. Metellus seeing them fully bent to 
withstand him, and the people cowed, and 
inclining to the better side, sent to his house 
for armed men. And on their rushing in 
with great noise and terror, all the. rest dis¬ 
persed and ran away, except Cato, who 
alone stood still, while the other party threw 
sticks and stones at him from above, until 
Murena, whom he had formerly accused, 
came up to protect him, and holding his 
gown before him, cried out to them to leave 
off throwing ; and, in fine, persuading and 
pulling him along, lie forced him into the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. Metellus now 
seeing the place clear,.and all the advers 
party fled out of the forum, thought In 
might easily carry his point; so he com 
mantled the soldiers to retire, and recom¬ 
mencing in an orderly manner, began ti 
proceed to passing the decree. But tin 
other side having recovered themselves, re¬ 
turned very boldly, and w-ith loud shouting, 
insomuch that Metellus’s adherents werf 
seized with a panic, supposing them to be 
coming with a reinfor«ement of armed men. 
ami fled every one out of the place. Thej 
being thus dispersed, Cato came in again, 
and confirmed the courage, and comment!' ■ 
the resolution of the people ; so that no', 
the majority were, by all means, for depos- 
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in? Metellus from his office. The $en*te to cut down at once Pompev's high expecta- 
a iso being assembled, gave orders onc^niare tions and designs, withstood his request, and 
for supporting Cato, and resistiyg the .mo- so overruled the senate, that it was carried 
tion. as of a nature to excite sedition and against him. And this not a little disturbed 
perhaps civil war in the city. Pompey, who found he should very often fail 

1 But Metellus continued still very bold and in his projects, unless he could bring over 
resolute; and seeing his party stood greatly Cato to his interest. He sent, therefore, for 
in fear of Cato, whom they looked upon as Munatius. his friend; and Cato having two 
invincible, he hurried out of the senate into nieces that were marriageable, lie offered to 
the forum, and assembled the people, to marry the eldest himself,'and take the young- 
whom he made a bitter and invidious speech est for his son. Some say they were not his 
against Cato, crying out, he was forced to nieces, but his daughters. Munatius pro- 
fly from his tyranny, and this conspiracy posed the matter to (.lato, in presence of his 
against Pompey ; that the city would soon wife and sisters; the women wen* full of joy 
repent their having dishonored so great a at the prospect of an alliance with so great 
man. And from hence he started to go to and important a person. But Cato, without 
Asia, with the intention, as would be sup- delay or balancing, forming his decision at 
posed, of laying before Pompey all the in- once, answered, •* (Jo, Munatius, go and tell 
juries that were done him. Cato was highly Pompey, that Cato is not assailable on the 
extolled for having delivered the state from side of the women’s chamber; I am grateful 
this dangerous tribuneship, and having in indeed for the inteuded kindness, ami so long 
some measure defeated, in the person of as his actions are upright, I promise him a 
Metellus, the power of Pompey ; but he was friendship more sure than any marriage alli- 
yet more commended when, upon the senate ance, but I will not give hostages to Pompey’s 
proceeding to disgrace Metellus and depose glory, against my country’s safety.” Thisan- 
iiim from hi a office, he altogether opposed svver was very much against the wishes of the 
and at length diverted the design. The women, and fo all his friends it?seemed some* 
common people admired his moderation and what harsh and haughty. But afterwards, 
Immunity, in not trampling wantonly on an when Pompey. endeavoring to get the con- 
enemy whom he had overthrown, and wiser sulship for one of his friends, gave, pay to the 
men acknowledged his prudence and policy, people for their votes, and the bribery was 
in not exasperating Pomjtev. notorious, the money being counted out. in 

Lueullus soon after returned from the war Pompey’s own gardens, Cato then said to 
in Asia, the finishing of which, and thereby the women, they must imeessarily have been 
the glory of the whole, was thus, in all ap- concerned in the contamination of these mis- 
p*arance, taken out of his hands by Pompey. deeds ot Pompey, if they had be«*n allied to 
And lie was also not far from losing his tri- his family; ami they acknowledged that he 
umph, for Caius Memmius traduced him to did best in refusing it. Vet if we may judge 
the people, and threatened to accuse him; by the event, Cato was much to blaim* in 
rather, however, out of love to Pompey, than rejecting that alliance, which thereby fell to 
for any particular enmity to him. But Cato, Ciesar. And then that match was made, 
b*‘ing allied to Lucullus, who had married which, uniting his and Pompey’s |x»w**r, had 
liis sister Servilia, and also thinking it a great wellnigh ruined the Roman empire, and did 
injustice, opposed Memmius, thereby exjM>s- destroy the commonwealth. Nothing of 
ing himself to much slander and misrepresen- which perhaps had come to pass, but that 
tat ion, insomuch that they would have turned Cato was too apprehensive of Pompey’s least 
him out of his office, pretending that he used faults, and did not consider how h<fc forced 
h’s jKjwer tyrannically. Yet at length Cato I him into conferring on another man the op- 
far prevailed against Memmius, that he j port unity of committing the greatest. 

"as forced to let fall the accusations, and These things, however, were y<*t to come, 
abandon the contest. . And Lucullus having | Lucullus, meantime, ami Pompey, had a 
{hus obtained his triumph, yet more sedu- i great dispute concerning their onj^rs and 
1‘Misly cultivated Cato’s friendship, which he j arrangements in Pont us, each endeavoring 
looked upon as a great guard and defence-for j that his own ordinances might stand. Cato 
him against Pompey’s power. took part with Lucullus. who was manifestly 

And now Pompey also returning with glo- j suffering wfong; and Pompey. finding him* 
r y from the war, and confiding in the good- j self the weaker in th** senate, had recourse to 
"ill of the people, showu in their splendid j the people, and to gain votes, he t»roj>os«‘d a 
^■option of him, thought he should be denied j law for dividing the lands among tne soldiers. 
Nothing, and sent therefore to the senate to j Cato opposing him in this also, made the bill 
put off the assembly foi* the election of con- | be rejected. Upon this he joined himself 
till he could be present to assist Pi so, i with Clodius, at that tim«* the most violeiif 
stood for that office. To this most of of all the demagogues; and entered also into 
senators were disposed to yield; Cato, i friendship with Caesar, upon an occasion of 
0, ‘lv, not so much thinking that this delay ! which also Cato was the cause. For Ciesar 
^uld be of great importance, but, desiring j returning from his government in Spain, at 
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the same time sued to be chosen consul, and 
yet desired not to lose his triumph. Now 
the law requiring that those who stood for 
any office should be present, and yet that 
whoever expected a triumph should continue 
without the walls, Caesar requested the sen¬ 
ate, that his friends might oe permitted to 
canvass for him in his absence. Many of 
the senators were willing to consent to it, but 
Cato opposed it, and perceiving them inclined ; 
to favor Caesar, spent the whole day in speak- ■ 
ing, and so prevented the senate from com¬ 
ing to any conclusion, Caesar, therefore, re¬ 
solving to let fall his pretensions to the tri- : 
umph, came into the town, and immediately < 
made a friendship with Pompey, and stood 
for the consulship. And as soon as he was : 
declared consul elect, he married his daughter 
Julia to Pompey. And having thus combined 
themselves together against the common¬ 
wealth, the one proposed laws for dividing 
the hinds among the poor people, and the 
other was present to support the proposals. 
Lucullus, Cicero, and their friends, joined 
with Bibulus, the other consul, to hinder 
their passing, and, foremost of them all, 
Cato, who already looked upon the friend¬ 
ship and alliance of Pompey and Csesar as 
very dangerous, and declared he did not so 
much dislike the advantage the people should 
get by this division of the lands, as he feared 
the reward these men would gain, by thus 
courting and cozening the people. And in 
this he gained over the senate to his opinion, 
as likewise many who were not senators, who 
were offended at Caesar's ill conduct, that he, 
in the office of consul, should thus basely and 
dishonorably flatter the people; practising, 
to win their favor, the same means that were 
wont to be used only by the most rash and 
rebellious tribunes. Caesar, therefore, and 
his party, fearing they should not carry it by 
fair dealing, fell to open force. First a bas¬ 
ket of dung was thrown upon Bibulus as he 
was going to the forum; then they set upon 
:iis lictors and broke their rods; at length 
several**!arts were thrown, and many men 
wounded; so that all that were against those 
laws, fled out of the forum, the rest with 
what haste they could, and Cato, last of all, 
walking out slowly, often turning back and 
calling <pwn vengeance upon them. 

Thus the other party not only carried their 
point of dividing the lands, but also ordained, 
that all the senate should swear to confirm 
this law, and to defend it against whoever 
should attempt to alter it, inflicting great 
penalties on those that should, refuse the 
oath. All the senators seeing the necessity 
they were in, took the oath, remembering 
the example of Metellus in old time, who 
refusing to swear upon the like occasion, was 
forced to leave Italy. As for Cato, his wife 
and children with tears besought him, his 
friends and familiars persuaded and entreat¬ 
ed him, to yield and take the oath; but he 


that principally prevailed with him was 
Cicero, the orator, who urged upon him that 
it was perhaps not even right in itself, that 
a private man should oppose what the pul,, 
lie had decreed; that the thing being already 
past altering, it were folly and madness to 
throw himself into danger, without the 
chance of doing his country any good; it 
would be the greatest of all evils, to embrace, 
as it were, the opportunity to abandon the 
commonwealth, for whose sake he did every 
thing, and to let it fall into the hands of 
those who designed nothing but its ruin, as 
if he were glad to be saved from the trouble 
of defending it. “For,” said he, “though 
Cato have no need of Rome, y<»t Rom<* lias 
need of Cato, and so likewise have all his 
friends.” Of whom Cicero professed he 
himself was the chief, being at that time 
aimed at by Olodius, who openly threatened 
to fall upon him, as soon as ever he should 
get to be tribune. Thus Cato, they say, 
moved by the entreaties and the arguments 
of his friends, went unwillingly to take the 
oath, which he did the last of all, except only 
Favonius, one of his intimate acquaintance. 

Caisar, exalted with this success, proposed 
another law, for dividing almost all tin* coun¬ 
try of Campania among the poor and needy 
citizens. Nobody durst speak against it hut 
Cato, whom Caesar therefore pulled from the 
rostra, and dragged to prison : yet Cato did 
not even thus remit his freedom of speech, 
but as he went along, continued to sjieuk 
against the law, and advised the people to 
put down all legislators who proposed the 
like. The senate and the best of the citizens 
followed him with sad and dejected looks, 
showing their grief and indignation by their 
silence, so that Caesar could not be ignorant 
how much they were offended ; but for con¬ 
tention’s sake, he still persisted, expecting 
Cato should either supplicate him, or make an 
appeal. But when he saw that he did not so 
much as think of doing either, ashamed of 
what he was doing, and of what people 
thought of it, he himself privately bade one 
of the tribunes interpose and procure his re¬ 
lease. However, having won the multitude 
by these laws and gratifications, they decreed 
that Caesar should have the government of 
Illyricum, and all Gaul, with an army of 
four legions, for the space of five years, 
though Cato still cried out they were by their 
own vote, placing a tyrant in their citadel. 
Publius Clodius, who illegally of a patrician 
became a plebeian, was declared tribune of 
the people, as he had promised to do .all 
things according to their pleasure, on condi¬ 
tion he might banish Cicero. And for con¬ 
suls, they set up CiUpurnius Piso, the father 
of Caesar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius, one of 
Pompey’s creatures, as they tell us, who best 
knew his life and manners. „ . 

Yet when th^y had thus firmly established 
all things, having mastered one part of the 
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c itv bv- favor, and the other by fear, they 
themselves were still afraid of Cato, and re- 
meinbered with vexation what pafins and 
trouble their success over him had cost them, 
and indeed what shame and disgrace, when 
at last they were driven to use violence to 
him. This made Clodius despair of driving 
Cicero out of Italy while Cato stayed at home. 
Therefore, having first laid his design, as 
soon as he came into his office, he sent for 
Cato, and told him, that he looked upon 
him as the most incorrupt of all the Romans, 
and was ready to show he did so. “For 
whereas,” said he, “many have applied to 
be sent to Cyprus on the commission in the 
case ol' Ptolemy, and have solicited to have 
the appointment, 1 think you alone are de¬ 
serving of it, and I desire to give you the fa¬ 
vor of the appointment.” Cato at once cried 
out, it was a mere design upon him, and no 
favor, but an injury. Then Clodius proudly 
and fiercely answered, “ If you will not take 
it as a kindness, you shall go, though never 
so unwillingly; ” and immediately going 
into the assembly of the people, he made 
them pass a decree, that Cato should be sent 
to Cyprus. But they ordered him neither 
ship, nor soldier, nor any attendant, except 
two secretaries ; one of whom was a thief 
and a rascal, and the other a retainer to Olo- 
dius. Besides, as if Cyprus and Ptolemy 
were not work sufficient, he was ordered also 
to restore the refugees of Byzantium. For 
Clodius was resolved to keep him far enough 
off. whilst himself continued tribune. 

Cato beingnn this necessity of going away, 
advised Cicero, who was next to be set upon, 
to make no resistance, lest ho should throw 
the state into civil war and confusion, but 
to give way to the times, and thus become 
once more the preserver of his country. He 
himself sent forward Canidius, one of his 
friends, to Cyprus, to persuade Ptolemy to 
yield, without being forced ; which if he 
(lid, he should want neither riehes nor honor, 
for the Romans would give him the priest¬ 
hood of the goddess at Paphos. He himself 
stayed at Rhodes, making some preparations, 
ami expecting an answer from Cyprus. In 
the mean time, Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who 
had left Alexandria, upon some quarrel be¬ 
tween him and his subjects, and was sailing 
fur Home, in hopes that l’oinpey and C.esar 
" >iiM send troops to restore him, in his way 
thither desired to see Cato, to whom he sent, 
supposing he would come to him. Cato had 
taken purging medicine at the time when 
the messenger came, and made answer, that 
Ptolemy had better come to him, if he 
thought fit. And when he came, he neither 
went forward to meet him, nor so much as 
rose up to him, but saluting him as an or¬ 
dinary person. bade him sit down. This at 
mice threw Ptolemj into some confusion, 
who was surprised to see such stern and 
haughty manners in one who made so plain 


and unpretending an appearance ; but af¬ 
terwards, when he began to talk about his 
affairs, he was no less astonished at the wis¬ 
dom and freedom of his discourse. For 
Cato blamed his conduct, and pointed out 
to him what honor and happiness he was 
abandoning, and what humiliations and 
troubles he would run himself into; what 
bribery he must resort to and what cupidity lie 
would have to satisfy when he came to the lead¬ 
ing men at Home, whom all Egypt turned into 
silver would scarcely content. I le therefore ad¬ 
vised him to return home, and be reconciled 
to his subjects, offering to go along wit h him, 
and assist him in coinjmsing the differences. 
And by this language Ptolemy being brought 
to himself, as it might be out of a fit of mad¬ 
ness or delirium, and discerning the truth 
and wisdom of what Cato said, resolved to 
follow his advice; but lie was again over¬ 
persuaded by his friends to the contrary, and 
so, according to his first design, went to 
Home. When he came there, and was forced 
to wait at the gate of one of the magistrates, 
lie began to lament his folly, in having re¬ 
jected, rather, as it seemed to him, the ora¬ 
cle of a goT, than the advice merely of a 
good and wise man. 

In the mean time, the other Ptolemy, in 
Cyprus, very luckily for Cato, ]>oiHonod him¬ 
self. It was reported he had left great 
riches ; therefore Cato designing to go first 
to Byzantium, sent his nephew Brutus to 
Cyprus, as he would n*>t wholly trust Cani¬ 
dius. Then, having reconciled tin* refugees 
ami the people of Byzantium, he left the city 
in peace and quietness ; ami so sailed to 
Cyprus, where he found a royal treasure of 
plate, tables, precious stones and purple, all 
which was to be turned into ready money. 
And being determined to do every thing with 
the greatest, exactness, and to raise the price 
of every thing to the utmost, to this end ho 
was always present at selling the tilings, and 
went carefully into all the accounts. Nor 
would he trust to the usual customs of the 
market, but looked doubtfully ujmhi %il alike, 
the officers, criers, purchasers, and even his 
own friends ; and so in fine he himself talked 
with the buyers, and urged them to bid high, 
and conducted in this manner the greatest 
part of the sales. ^ 

This mistrustfulness offended most of his 
friends.and,in particular, Munatius, the most 
intimate of them all', became almost irrecon¬ 
cilable. ifiid this afforded Caesar the sub¬ 
ject of hifc severest censures in the l>ook ho 
wrote against Cato. Yet Munatius himself 
relates, that the quarrel was not so much 
occasioned by Cato’s mistrust, as by his neg¬ 
lect of him, and by his own jealousy of Ca¬ 
nidius. For Munatius also wrote a book 
concerning Cato, which is the chief authori¬ 
ty followed by Thrasea. Munatius says, 
that corning to Cyprus after the other, and 
having a very poor lodging provided for him. 
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^WSt ^83 ftot admitr cold -in the night, made a great many fires 
wa -y wRSWSfettfe 'Tjas engaged in private with some of which caught the tents, so that they 
Camdius ; of which he afterwards complain- were burnt, and the book lost. And though hi 
ed in very gentle terms to Cato, but received had brought with him several of Ptolemy's 
a very harsh answer, that too much love, ac- stewards, who could testify to his integrity 
cording to Theophrastus, often causes hatred; and stop the mouths^ of enemies and false 
“and you,’’ he said, “ because you bear me accusers, yet the loss annoyed him, and he 
much love, think you receive too little honor, was vexed with himself about the matter, as 
and presently grow angry. I employ Canid- he had designed them not so muqh for a 
ius on account of his industry and his fideli- proof of his own fidelity, as for a pattern of 
ty ; he has been with me from the first, and exactness to others. 

I have found him to be trusted.’’ These The news did not fail to reach Rome, that 
things were said in private between them two; he was coming up the river. All the magis- 
but Cato afterwards told Canidius what had trates, the priests, and the whole senate, with 
passed,on being informed of which, Munatius great part of the people, went out to meet 
would no more go to sup with him, and when him ; both the banks of the Tiber were cot- 
he was invited to give his counsel, refused ered with people; so that his entrance was 
to come. Then Cato threatened to seize his in solemnity and honor not inferior to a tri¬ 
goods, as was the custom in the case of those uinph. But it was thought somewhat strange, 
who were disobedient ; but Munatius not re- and looked like wilfulness and pride, that 
garding his threats, returned to Rome, and when the consuls and praetors appeared, lie 
continued a long time thus discontented, did not disembark, nor stay to salute them. 
But afterwards, when Cato was come back but rowed up the stream in a royal galley of 
also, Marcia, who as yet lived with him, six banks of oars, and stopped not till he 
contrived to have them both invited to sup brought his vessels to the dock. However, 
together at the house of one Barca ; Cato when the money was carried cthrough the 
came in last of all, when the rffst were laid streets, the people much wondered at the vast 
down, and asked, where he should be. Bar- quantity of it,and the senate being assembled, 
ca answered him, where he pleased; then decreed him in honorable terms an extraordi- 
looking about, be said, he would be near nary pnetorsliip, and also the privilege of 
Munatius. and went and placed himself next appearing at the public spectacles in a robe 
to him ; yet he showed him no other mark faced with purple.' Cato declined all these 
of kindness, all the time they were at table honors, but declaring what diligence and 
together. But another time, at the entreaty fidelity he had found in Nicias, the steward 
of Marcia, Cato wrote to Munatius, that he of I’tolemv, he requested the senate to give 
desired to speak with him. Munatius went to him his freedom. 

his house in the morning, and was kept by Philippns, the father of Marcia, was that 
’ Marcia till all the company was gone ; then year consul, and the authority and power of 
Cato catne, threw both his arms about hint, the office rested in a manner in Cato ; for 
and embraced him very kindly, and they the other consul paid him no less regard for 
were reconciled. 1 have the more fully re- his virtue's sake, than Philippus did on ac- 
lated this passage, for that I think the man- count of the connection between them. And 
tiers and tempers of men are more clearly Cicero now being returned from his bauislt- 
diseovered by things of this nature, than ment, into which he was driven by Clodius, 
by great and conspicuous actions. and having again obtained great credit among 

Cato got together little less than seven the people, went, in the absence of Clodius, 
thousand talents of silver; but apprehensive and by force took away the records of Ins 
of what might happen in so long a voyage trilmueship, which had been laid up in the 
by sea, he provided a great many coifers, capitol. Hereupon the senate was assembled 
that held two talents and five hundred drach- and Clodius complained of Cicero, who an- 
mas apiece ; to each of these he fastened a swered, that Clodius was never legally tri- 
long ropg, and to the other end of the rope a bune, and therefore whatever he had done, 
piece of cork, so that if the ship should mis- was void, and of no authority. But Cato 
carry, it might be discovered whereabout interrupted him while he spoke, and at last 
the chests lay under water. Thus all the standing up said, that indeed he in no way 
money, except a very little, was sAfely trails- justified or approved of Clodius’s proeeed- 
ported. But he had made two “books, in mgs: but if they questioned the validity of 
which all the accounts of his commission what had been done in his tribuneship, they 
were carefully written out, and neither of might also question what himself had done 
these was preserved. For his freedman Phi- at Cyprus, for the expedition was unlawful, 
largyrus, who had the charge of one of them, if he that sent him had no lawful authority: 
fitting sail from Cenchreie, was lost, togeth- for himself, he thought Clodius was legally 
er with the ship and all her freight. And made tribune, who, by permission of the 
the other Cato himself kept safe, till he law, was from a patrician adopted into a p le * 
came to Corcyra, but there he set up his tent beian family ; if he had done ill in his office, 
in the market-place, and the sailors being very he ought to be called to account for it ; b“* 
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,h f . authority of the magistracy ought,not to 
suffer for the faults of the magistrate. Ci- 
cer0 took this ill, and for a long time discon¬ 
tinued his friendship with-Cato; but they 
were afterwards reconciled. 

Pompey and Crassus, by agreement with 
Ca-.-ar. who crossed the'Alps to see them, had 
formed a design, that they two should stand 
to be chosen consuls a second time, and 
when they should be in their office, they 
would continue to Ctesar his government foif 
five years more, and take to themselves 
the greatest provinces, with armies ami 
money to maintain them. This seemed a 
plain conspiracy to subvert the constitu¬ 
tion and parcel out the empire. Several 
men of high character had intended to 
stand to be consuls that year, but upon the 
appearance of these great competitors, they 
all desisted, except only Lucius Domitius, 
who had married Porcia, the sister of Cato, 
and was by him persuaded to stand it out, 
and not abandon such an undertaking, 
which, he said, was not merely to gain the 
consulship, but to save the liberty of Rome. 
In the mean time, it was the common topic 
among the more prudent part of the citizens, 
that they ought not to suffer the power of 
l’ompey and Crassus to be united, which 
would then be carried beyond all bounds, 
and become dangerous to the state; that 
therefore one of them must be denied. For 
these reasons they took part with Domitius, 
whom they exhorted and encouraged to go 
on, assuring him that many who feared 
openly to appear for him, would privately 
assist him. Pompey’s party fearing this, 
laid wait for Domitius, and set upon him 
as he was going before daylight, with torch¬ 
es, into the Field. First he that bore the 
light next before Domitius, was knocked 
down and killed; then several others being 
wounded, all the rest fled, except Cato and 
Domitius, whom Cato held, though himself 
were wounded in the arm, and crying out, 
conjured the others to stay, and not while 
they had any breath, forsake the defence of 
their liberty against those tyrants, who 
plainly showed with what moderation they 
were likely to use the power, which they en¬ 
deavored to gain by aueh violence. But at 
I’ Ugth Domitius also, no longer willing to 
fac the danger, fled to his own house, and 
80 Pompey and Grassus were declared con¬ 
suls. 

Nevertheless, Cato would not give over, 
hut resolved to stand himself to be praetor 
that year, which he thought would be some 
help to him in his design of opposing them; 
that he might not act as a private man, when 
he was to contend with public magistrates. 
*°mpey and Crassus apprehended this; and 
tearing that the office of prsetor in the person 
°f Cato might be equal in authority to that 
01 consul, they assembled the senate unex¬ 
pectedly, without giving any notice to a great 
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many of the senators, and made an order, 
that those who were chosen praetors, should 
immediately enter upon their office, without 
attending the usual time, in which, according 
to law, they might be accused, if they had 
corrupted the people with gifts. When by 
this order they had got leave to bribe freely, 
without being called to account, they set up 
their own friends and dependents to stand 
for the prsetorship, giving money, and watch¬ 
ing the people as they voted. Yet the virtue 
and reputation of Cato was like to triumph 
over all these stratagems ; for the people 
generally felt it to be shameful that a price 
should be paid for the rejection of Cato, who 
ought rather to be paid himself to take upon 
him the office. So he carried it by the 
voices of the first tribe. Hereupon Pompey 
immediately framed a lie, crying out, it 
thundered; and straight broke up the assem¬ 
bly; for the Romans religiously observed 
this as a bad omen, and never concluded 
any matter after it had thundered. Before 
the next time, they had distributed larger 
bribes, and driving also the best men out of 
the Field, by these foul means they procured 
Vatinius to tie chosen prictor, instead of 
Cato. It is said, that those who had thus 
corruptly and dishonestly given their voices, 
at once, when it was done, hurried, as if it 
were in flight, out of the Field. The others 
staying together, and exclaiming at the 
event, one of the tribunes continued tho 
assembly, and Cato standing up, as it were 
bv inspiration, foretold all the miseries that 
afterward befell the state, exhorted them to 
beware of Pompey and Crassus, who were 
guilty of such things, and had laid sych 
design's, that they might well fear to have 
Cato prictor. When he had ended this 
speech, he was followed to his house by a 
greater number of people than were all tho 
new printers elect put together. 

Cains Trebonius now proposed the law for 
allotting provinces to the consuls, one of 
whom was to have Spain and Africa, the 
other Egypt and Syria, with full ;>«wcr of 
making war, and carrying it on both bv sea 
and land, as they should think tit. When 
this was promised, all others despaired of 
putting anv stop to it, and neither did nor 
said any thing against it. But OaU% before 
the voting began, went up into the place of 
speaking, and desiring to be heard, was with 
much difficulty allowed two hours to speak. 
Having spAit that time in informing them 
and reasoning with them, and in foretelling 
to them much that was to come, he was not 
suffered to hpeak any longer; but as he wag 
going on, a serjeant came and pulled him 
down; yet when he wa» down, he still con¬ 
tinued speaking in a loud voice, and finding 
many to listen to him, and join in his indig¬ 
nation. Then the serjeant took him, and 
forced him out of the forum; but as soon *■ 
lie got loose, he returned again to the place 
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of speaking, crying out to the people to stand I that one morning, as Cato was going to 
by him. When he had done thus several / tribunal, a great multitude of people^ 
times, Trebonius grew very angry, and com- | together, and with loud cries and - - e -■ 
manded him to be carried to prison; but the 
multitude followed him, and listened to the 
speech which he made to them, as he went 
along; so that Trebonius began to be afraid 
again, and ordered him to be released. Thus 
that day was expended, and the business 
staved off by Cato. But in the days succeed¬ 
ing, many of the citizens being overawed by 
fears and threats, and others won by gifts 
and favors, Aquillius, one of the tribunes, 
they kept by an armed force within the 
senate-house; Cato, who cried, it thundered, 
they drove out of the forum ; many were 
wounded, and some slain ; and at' length by 
open force they passed the law At this many 
were so incensed, that they got together, and 
were going to throw down the statues of 
Pompey ; but Cato went, and diverted them 
from that design. 

Again, another law was proposed, concern¬ 
ing the provinces and legions for Ciesar. 

Upon this occasion Cato did not apply him¬ 
self to the people, but appealed to Pompey 
himself; and told him, he did not consider 
now, that he was setting Caesar upon his 
own shoulders, who would shortly grow too 
weighty for him; and at length, not able to 
lay down the burden, nor yet to bear it any 
longer, he would precipitate both it and him¬ 
self with it upon the commonwealth; and 
then he would remember Cato’s advice, which 
was no less advantageous to him, than just 
and honest in itself. Thus was Pompey 
often warned, but still disregarded and 
Blighted it, never mistrusting Caesar’s change, 
and always confiding in his own power and 
.good fortune. 

Cato was made prmtor the following year; 
but, it seems, he did not do more honor and 
credit to the office by his signal integrity, 
than he disgraced and diminished it by his 
strange behavior. For he would often come 
to the court without his shoes, and sit upon 
the lupch without any under garment, and 
in this attire would give judgment in capital 
causes, and upon persons of the highest rank. 

It is said, also, he used to drink wine after 
his morning meal, and then transact the 
business of his office; but this was wrongfully 
reported of him. The people were at that 
time extremely corrupted by the gifts of 
those who sought offices, and most made a 
constant trade of selling their 'ibices. Cato 
was eager utterly to root this corruption out 
of the commonwealth; he therefore persuaded 
the senate to ."make an order, that those who 
were chosen into any office, though nobody 
should accuse them, should be obliged to 
come into the court, and give account upon 
oath of their proceedings in their election. 

This was extremely obnoxious to those who 
Stood for the offices, and yet more to those 
. vast numbers who took the bribes. Insomuch 


tions reviled him, and threw stones at him 
Those that were about the tribunal present? 
tied, and Cato himself being forced thenc/ 
and jostled about in the throng, very narrowb 
escaped the stones that were thrown at I,;,,; 
and with much difficulty got hold of the 
Rostra; where, standing up with a*bold and 
undaunted countenance, he at once mastered 
the tumult, and silenced the clamor; and ad¬ 
dressing them in fit terms for the occasion 
was heard with great attention, and perfectly 
quelled the sedition. Afterwards, on tile 
senate commending him for this, “ But I,” 
said he, “ do not commend you for abandon¬ 
ing your praetor in danger, and bringing 
him no assistance.” 

In the mean time, the candidates were in 
great perplexity; for every one dreaded to 
give money himself, and yet feared lest his 
competitors should. At length they agreed 
to lay down one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand drachmas apiece, and then all of 
them to canvass fairly and hopestlv, on con¬ 
dition, that if any one was found to make 
use of bribery he should forfeit the money. 
Being thus agreed, they chose Cato to keep 
the stakes, and arbitrate the matter; to him 
they brought the sum concluded on, and be¬ 
fore him subscribed the agreement. The 
money he did not choose to have paid for 
them, but took their securities who stood 
bound for them. Upon the day of election, 
he placed himself by the tribune who took 
the votes, and very watchfully observing all 
that passed, he discovered one who bad bro¬ 
ken the agreement, and immediately ordered 
him to pay his money to the rest. They 
however, commending his justice highly, re¬ 
mitted the penalty^ as thinking the discovery 
a sufficient punishment. It raised, however, 
as much envy against Cato as it gained him 
reputation, and many were offended at Ins 
thus taking upon himself the whole authori¬ 
ty of the senate, the courts of judicature, 
and the magistracies. For there is no virtue, 
the honor and credit for which procures a 
man more odium than that of justice; and 
.this, because more than any other it acquire 9 
a man power and authority among the com¬ 
mon people. For they only honor the val¬ 
iant and admire the wise, while in addition 
they also love just men, and put entire trust 
and confidence in them. They fear the bold 
man, and mistrust the clever man, and more¬ 
over think them rather beholding to their 
natural complexion, than to any goodness ot 
their will, for these excellences; they look 
upon valor as a certain natural strength oj 
the mind, and wisdom as a constitutions 1 
acuteness; whereas a man has it in his po w " 
er to be just, if he have but the will to be 
and therefore injustice is thought the most 
dishonorable, because it is least excusable- 
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Cato upon this account was opposed by 
all the great men, who thought themselves 
reproved by his virtue. Pompey especially 
looked upon the increase of Cato’s credit,*as 
the ruin of his own power, and therefore 
continually set up men to rail against him. 
Among these was the seditious Clodius* now 
again united to Pompey, who declared open- 
jv. that Cato had conveyed away a great deal 
of the treasure that was found in Cyprus; 
and that he hated Pompey, only because he 
refused to marry his daughter. Cato an¬ 
swered, that although they had allowed him 
neither horse nor man, he had brought more 
treasure from Cyprus alone, than Pompey 
had, after so many wars and triumphs, from 
the ransacked world ; that he never sought 
the alliance of Pompey; not that he thought 
him unworthy of being related to him, 
but because he differed so much from him, 
in things that concerned the commonwealth. 
*• For,” said he, 44 I laid down the province 
that was given me. when I went out of my 
pnetorship; Pompey, on the contrary, retains 
many provinces for himself, and he bestows 
many on others ; and but now he sent Cmsar 
a force of six thousand men into Gaul, which 
Ciesar never asked the people for, nor had 
Pompey obtained their consent to give. Men. 
and horse, and arms in any number are be¬ 
come the mutual gifts of private men to one 
another ; and Pompey keeping the titles of 
commander and general, hands over the 
armies and provinces to others to govern, 
while he himself stays at home to preside 
at the contests of the canvass, and to stir 
up tumults at elections; out of the anarchy 
he thus creates amongst us, seeking we see 
well enough, a monarchy for himself.” Thus 
he retorted on Pompey. 

H«* had an intimate friend and admirer of 
the name of Marcus Favonius, much the 
*aine to Cato as we are told Apollodorus, the 
Phaleriati, was in old time to Socrates, 
whose words used to throw him into perfect 
transports and ecstasies, getting into his 
head, like strong wine, and intoxicating him 
to a sort of frenzy. This Favonius stood to 
|>e chosen yEdile, and was like to lose it; 
hut Cato, who was there to assist him, ob¬ 
served that all the votes were written in one 
hand, and discovering the cheat, appealed to 
the tribunes, who stopped the election. Fa- 
vonius was afterwards chosen sedile, and 
tato, who assisted him in all things that be¬ 
longed to his office, also undertook the care 
m the spectacles that were exhibited in the 
tn»»atre; giving the actors crowns, not of 
R'dd, but of wild olive, such as used to' be 
P 5v en at the Olympic games; and instead of 
the magnificent presents that were usually 
jnade, he offered to the Greeks beet root, 
lettuces, radishes, and pears; and to the Ro- 
mans » earthern pots of wine, pork, figs, cu- 
cumbers, and little fagots of wood. Some 
n diculed Cato for his economy, others look¬ 


ed with respect on this gentle relaxation of 
his usual rigor and austerity. In fine, Fa- 
vonius himself mingled with the crowd, and 
sitting among the spectators, clapped and 
applauded Cato, bade him bestow rewards on 
those who did well, and called on the people 
to pay their honors to him, as for himself he 
h.ad placed his whole authority in (’ato’s hands. 
At the same time. Curio, the colleague of 
Favonius, gave very magnificent entertain¬ 
ments in another theatre; but the people left 
his, and went to those of Favonius, which 
they much applauded, and joined heartily in 
the diversion, seeing him act the private 
man, and Cato the master of the shows, who, 
in fact, did all this in derision of the great 
expenses that others incurred, and to teach 
them, that in amusements men ought to 
seek amusement only, and the display of a 
decent cheerfulness, not great preparations 
and costly magnificence, demanding the ex¬ 
penditure of endless care and trouble about 
things of little concern. 

After this Seipio, I Iy patens, and Milo, 
stood to be consuls, and that not only with 
the usual and now recognized disorders of 
bribery and Corruption, hut with arms and 
slaughter, and every appearance of carrying 
their audacity and desperation to the length 
of actual civil war. WhereujKHi it was pro¬ 
posed, that Pompey might be empowered to 
preside over that (‘lection. Phis Cato at 
first opposed, saying that the law* ought not 
to seek protection from Pompey, but Pom¬ 
pey from the laws. Vet the. confusion last¬ 
ing a long time, the forum continually, as it 
were, besieged with three armies, and no 
possibility appearing of a stop being put to 
these disorders, Cato at length agreed, that 
rather than fall into the last extremity, the 
senate should freely confer all <>ti Pompey; 
since it was necessary to make use of a les¬ 
ser illegality as a remedy against the great¬ 
est of all, and better to set up a monarchy 
themselves, than to suffer a sedition to con¬ 
tinue, that must certainly end in one. Rib- 
ulus. therefore, a friend of Cato’s/noved 
the senate to create Pompey sole consul; for 
that either he would reestablish the lawful 
government, or they should serve under the 
best master. Cato stood up, and, contrary 
to all expectation, seconded this ^notion, 
concluding that any government was better 
than mere confusion, and that he did not 
question but Pompey would deal honorably, 
and take <!hre of the commonwealth, thus 
committed to his charge. Pompey being 
hereupon declared consul, invited Cato to see 
him in the suburbs. When he came, he sa¬ 
luted and embraced him very kindly, ac¬ 
knowledged the favor he had done him, and 
desired his counsel and assistance, in th^ 
management of this office. Cato made an¬ 
swer, that what he had spoken on any for¬ 
mer occasion was not out of hate to Pompey, 
nor what he had now done, out of love to 
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him, but ail lor the good of the common¬ 
wealth; that in private, if he asked him, he 
would freely give his advice; and in public, 
though he asked him not, he would always 
speak his opinion. And he did accordingly. 
For first, when Pompey made severe laws, 
for punishing and laying great fines on those 
who had corrupted the people iifaili gifts. 
Cato advised him to let alone wjjat:«yvas al¬ 
ready passed, and to provide for tfecfuture ; 
for if he should look up past misdeiijej.nprs, 
it would be difficult to know wher/tw stop; 
and if he would ordain new penaltiS, it 
would be unreasonable to punish men f>«T 
, law - which at that time thev had not the of|P 
portunity of breaking. Atlerwards, wbwf 
many considerable men, and some of Poffl- 
Pey' s own relations were accused, and h? 
grew remiss, and disinclined to the prosecu¬ 
tion, Cato sharply reproved him, and urged 
him to proceed. Pompey had made a law, 
also, to forbid the custom of making com¬ 
mendatory orations in behalf of those that 
were accused; yet he himself wrote one for 
Munatius I’lancus, and sent it while the 
cause was pleading; upon which Cato, who 
was sitting as one of the judge*, stopped his 
ears with his hands, and would not hear it 
read. Whereupon Plancus, before sentence 
was given, excepted against him, but was 
condemned notwithstanding. And indeed 
Cato was a great trouble and perplexity to 
almost all that were accused of anything, as 
they feared to have him one of their judges, 
yet did not dare to demand his exclusion. 
And many had been condemned, because hv 
refusing him, they seemed to show that they 
could not trust to their own innocence; and 
it was a reproach thrown in the teeth of 
some by their enemies, that they had not ac¬ 
cepted Cato for their JAdge. 

In the mean while,•'Caesar kept close with 
his forces in Gaul, and continued in arms; 
and at the same time employed his gifts, his 
riches, and his friends above all tilings’ to 
increase his power in the city. And now 
Cato’s ^d admonitions began to rouse Pom¬ 
pey out of the negligent security in which he 
lay, into a sort of imagination of danger at 
hand; but s^jing him slow and unwilling, 
and timoroi»» to undertake any measures of 
prevention against Osar, Cato resolved him¬ 
self to stand for the consulship, and presently 
force Caesar either to lay down his arms or 
discover his intentions. Both Cato’s compet¬ 
itors were persons of good position; Sulpi- 
w ^o was °p0i owed much to Cato’s 
crealt and authority in the city, and it was 
thought unhandsome and ungratefully done, 
■to stand against him; not that Cato himself 
*ook it ill, “ For it is no wonder,” said he, 

A* t I ? an n °k yield to another, in that 
wdaeh he esteems the greatest good.” He 
had persuaded the senate to make an order, 
that those who stood for offices, should them¬ 
selves ask the people for their votes, and not 
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solicit brothers, nor take others about win. 
And m their — 


, ~ such canvass 
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means of^toeivitig money, but also the om 
portunity ^obliging several persons, and £ 
to becon&iy his means both poor and \<Z 
regardeAglSesidesthis, Cato himself wasbv 
natureJwtogether unfit for the business of 
canvaasjhg-, as he,was more anxiods to sus . 
tain tlitf-dignity of his life and char,art 
than to$*3taiii the office. Thus by following 
.his owfL way of soliciting, and not suffering 
fins friends to do those things which take 
with the multitude, he was rejected, and lost 
the consulship. 

But whereas, upon such occasions, not 
only those who missed the office, but ’even 
their friends and relations, used to feel them¬ 
selves disgraced and humiliated, and ohserv- 
ed a sort of mourning for several days after 
Cato took it so unconcernedly, that he 
anointed himself, and played at ball in the 
b ield, and after breakfasting, went into the 
forum, as he used to do, without his shoes or 
his tunic, and there walked about with his 
acquaintance. Cicero blames him, for that 
when affairs required such a consul, he would 
not take more pains, nor condescend to pay 
some court to the people, as also because that 
he afterwards neglected to try again; where¬ 
as he had stood a uecoud time to be chosen 
prretor. . Cato answered that he lost the 
pnetorship the first time, not by the voice of 
the people, and by the violence and corrupt 
dealing of his adversaries ; whereas in the 
election of consuls, there had been no foul 
play. So that he plainly saw the people 
did not like his manners, which an honest 
man ought not to alter for their sake; nor 
yet would a wise man attempt the same 
tiling again, while liable to the same preju¬ 
dices. 

Caesar was at this time engaged with many 
warlike nations, and was subduing them at 
great hazards. Among the rest, it was be¬ 
lieved he had set upon the Germans, in a 
time of truce,and had thus slain three hundred 
thousand of them. Upon which, some of bis 
friends moved the senate for a public thanks¬ 
giving; but Cato declared, they ought to de¬ 
liver Csesar into the hands of those who had 
been thus unjustly treated, and so expiate the 
offence and not bring a curse upon the city; 

“ Yet we have reason,” said he, “to thank 
the gods, for that they spared the common¬ 
wealth, and did not take vengeance upon the 
army, for the madness and folly of the gen¬ 
eral.” Hereupon Caesar wrote a letter to the 
senate, which was read openly, and was fun 
of reproachful language and accusations 
against Cato; who, standing up, seemed not 
at all concerned, and without any heat or 
passion, but in a calm and, as it were, P re * 
meditated discourse, made all Csesar’s charges 
against him show like mere common scolding 
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nnd abuse, and in fact a sort of peasantry 
and play on Caesar’s part ; and fajjpceeding 
then to go into all Caesar’s pqpMMyonrses. 
ami to explain and reveal (as that® be had 
j neI1 not his constant oppotienMpMiis fel¬ 
low-conspirator,) his whole conaJpSk and pur- 
],ose from its commencement, niLfphcluded 
(, v telling the senate, it was notfl M L sons of 
the Britt>ns or the Gauls they neeSjgar, but 
ra*sar Itimself, if they were wise. Vmnd this 
discourse so moved and awakenedJitfsonate, 
that Ciesar’s friends repented the^Jiad had 
a letter read, which had given Ca 
j.ortunity of saying so many reasonable 
things, and such severe truths against him. 
However, nothing was then decided upon; it 
was merely said, that it would be well to send 
him a successor. Upon that (kesar’s friends 
ivipiired, that Pompey also should lay down 
his arms, and resign his provinces or else 
that C.esar might not be obliged to either. 
Then Cato cried out, what he had foretold 
was come to pass ; now it was manifest he was 
using his forces to compel their judgment and 
was turning against the state those armies he 
had got from it by imposture and trickery. 
But out of tlie Senate-house Cato could do 
hut little, as the people were ever ready to 
magnify (kesar; and the senate, though con¬ 
vinced by Cato, were afraid of the people. 

But when the news was brought that 
Caesar had seized Ariminvm, and was inarch¬ 
ing with his army toward Rome, then all 
nu*n, even Pompey, and the common people 
t'»o, cast their eyes on Cato, who had alone 
foreseen aiuf first clearly declared Caesar's 
intentions. He, therefore, told them, “ If 
ymi had believed me, or regarded my advice, 
you would not now have been reduced to 
stand in fear of one man. or to put all vour 
hop s in one alone.” Pompey acknowledged 
that Cato indeed had .spoken most like a 
prophet, while he himself had acted too much 
like a friend. And Cato advised the senate 
to put all into the hands of Pompey; “ For 
those who can raise up great evils,” said he, 
“Can best allay them.” 

, Pompey, finding he had not sufficient for¬ 
ces, and that those he could raise were not 
very resolute, forsook the city. Cato, resolv- 
mg to follow Pompey into exile, sent his 
V>linger son to Munatius, who was then in 
the country of Brutium, and took his eldest 
'•on with him ; but wanting somebody to keep 
us house and take care of his daughters, he 
°.°~ *larcia again, who Was now a rich 


answer to this, we' might fairly apply the 
saying of Euripides. 

To speak of mysteries—the chief of these 
Surely were cowardice in Hercules. 

For it- is much the same thing to reproach 
I lereuln^for cowardice, and to accuse Cato 
of covefcmjsness ; though otherwise, whether 
lie did-altogether right in this marriage, 
might be disputed. As soon, however, as he 


r atn taken Marcia, he committed his 
__ ie’-and liis daughters to her, and himself 
Allowed Pompey. And it is said, that from 
r* lafcriay he never cut his hair, nor shaved 
beard, nor wore a garland, but was al«* 
ways full of sadness, grief. and dejectedness 
por the calamities of his country, and con¬ 
tinually showed the same feeling to the last, 
whatever party had misfortune or suoeess. 

The government of Sicily being allotted to 
him, he passed over to Syracuse ; where un¬ 
derstanding that. Asinius Pollio was arrived 
at Messena, with forces from the enemy, 
Cato sent to him, to know the reason of his 
coining thither : Pollro, on the, other side, 
called upon Mm to show reason for the pres¬ 
ent convulsions. And being at the same 
time informed how Pompey had quite aban¬ 
doned Italy, and lay encamped at Dyrrlia- 
chium, lie spoke of the strangeness and in¬ 
comprehensibility of the divine government 
of things; “ Pompey, when lie did nothing 
wisely nor honestly, was always successful ; 
and now that he would preserve his country, 
and defend her liberty, lie is altogether un¬ 
fortunate.” As for Asinius, he said, he 
could drive him out of Sicily, but as there 
were larger forces coming to his assistance, 
he would not engage the island in a war. 
II<* therefore advised^he Syracusans to join 
the conquering party Sand provide for their 
own safety; and so set sail from thence. 

When he came to Pompey, he uniformly 
gave advice to protract, the war; as he always 
hoped to compose matters, and was by no 
means desirous that they should coiy.to ac¬ 
tion ; for the commonwealth would wfh*r ex¬ 
tremely, and he the certain cause of its own 
ruin, whoever were conqueror by the sword. 
In like manner, he persuaded^IWipcy and 
the council to ordain, that no city should ho 
sacked that was subject to the people of 
Rome ; and that no Roman should he killed, 
but in the heat of battle ; and hereby he got 

- _, _ „ ...... himself gr<*at honor, and brought over many 

'Mdow, Ilortensius being dead, and having j to Poinpey’s party, whom his moderation and 
ett her all his estate, Caesar afterward made , humanity attracted. Afterwards l>einpj»#ent 
u>e of this action also, to reproach him with ! into Asia, to assist those who were raising 


°o\ e to us ness, and a mercenary design in his , men aid preparing ships 
Carriage. “ . , 1 , - t-.*— u: c 


those parts, he 


“ For,” said he, “ if he had need ; took with him his sister Servilia, and a little 

a why did he part with her ? And ■ boy whom she hail by Lttculhis. tor since 

” he had not, why did he take her again? widowhood, she had lived w!th her brother, 

bnless he gave her only as a bait to Horten- and much n 


recovered her reputation, having 


? ,,ls ; and lent her when she was young, to ! put herself under his care, followed him in 
® ave her again when she was rich.” But in j his voyages, and complied with his severe 
86 
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■way of living. Yet Caesar did not fail to as¬ 
perse him .upon her account also. 

Pompey’s officers in Asia, it seems, had no 
great need of Cato ; but he brought over the 
people of Rhodes by his persuasions, and 

leaving his sister Serviiia and her child there, iue, noma Keep me army toeethp 
he returned to Pornpey, who had now collect- Wifh ‘Mia resolution he n a ,w 
e .d very great forces Doth by sea and land. I Corfyr.% where the navy lav- there i° Ver 10 
And here Pornpey, more than in any other / have-resigned his command to Cicer^ 

act. betravftrl Ins mbnfinna TTrw of f?».t.f /_■.- ji-.. . - - yicero, be. 


CaWresolved with himself, that if n„ 
weMf-Sfai", he would conduct thn ** 
weffi-wfflr him into Italy, and ^ tl » 
farifrom the tyranny of Cresar i llre * 
anddiveiin exile; b/t if ^p*^!, 
he.'ftouM keep the army together u? ?- fe ’ 
With 'this resolution hi ±i ne for ban. 


act, betrayed his intentions. For at first he 
designed to give Cato the command of the 
navy, which consisted of no less than five 
hundred ships of war, besides a vast number 
of light galleys, scouts, and open boats. But 
presently bethinking himself, or put in mind 
•by his friends, that Cato’s pi ncipal and only 
ann being to free his country from all usur¬ 
pation , if he were master of such great forces, 
as soon as ever Cresar should be conquered, 
he would certainly call upon Pornpey, also, to 
lay down his arms, and be subject to the laws, 
he changed his mind, and though he had 
already mentioned it to Cato, nevertheless 
made Bibulus admiral. Notwithstanding 
this, he had no reason to suppose that Cato’s 
zeal in the cause was in any way diminished. 
I or before one of the battles at llvrrhachium, 
when l’ompey himself, we are told, made an 
address to the soldiers and bade the officers do 
the like, the men listened to them but coldly, 
and with'silence, until Cato, last of all, came 
forward, and in the language of philosophy, 
spoke to them, as the occasion required, con¬ 
cerning liberty, manly virtue, death, and a 
good name; upon all which he delivered him¬ 
self with strong natural passion, and conclud¬ 
ed with calling-in the aid of the gods, to whom 
he directed his speech, as if they were present 
to behold them fight for their country. 
And at this the army gav£ such a shout and 
showed such excitement,:*hat their officers 
led them on full of lioj^ptnd confidence to 
the danger. Ctesar’s party'were routed, and 
put to flight; but his presiding fortune used 
the advantage of Pompey’s cautiousness and 
diffidence, to render the victory incomplete. 
But of this -we have spoken in the life of 
Pornpey. While, however, all the rest re¬ 
joiced, and magnified their success, Cato 
alone bewailed bis country, and cursed that 
fatal ambition, which made so many brave 
Romans murder one another. 

Afte^ this, Pornpey following Ca'sar into 
Thessaly, left at Dyrrhaeliium a quantity of 
munitions, money, and stores, and many of 
his domestics and relations; the. charge of 
all which he gave to Cato, with the command 
only of fifteen cohorts. For though he 
trusted him much, yet he was afraid of him 
too, knowing full well, that if he had bad 
success, Cato would be the last to forsake 
iifoim, but if he conquered, would never let 
him use his victory at his pleasure. There 
were, likewise, many persons of high rank 
that staid with Cato at Dvrrhachium. When 
they heard of the overthrow at Fharsalia. 


causa fie had been consul, and himself o„l 
a preftor: but Cicero refused it, and wl 
goirigjor Italy. At which Pompey’s 
being - incensed, would rashly and in l,,.’,. 
haup-; punished all those who were g 0 iii<* 
and in the first place have laid 
on Tlicero; but Cato spoke with him hi 
private, and diverted him from that 
And thus he clearly saved the life of Cicero 
and rescued several others also from ill-’ 
treatment. 

Conjecturing that Pornpey the Great was 
fled toward Egypt or Africa, Cato resolved 
to hasten after him ; and having taken all 
his men aboard, he set sail ; but first to those 
who were not zealous to continue the contest 
lie gave free liberty to depart. When they 
came to the coast of Africa, they met witFi 
Sextus, Pompey’s younger son, who told them 
of the death of his father in Egypt; at which 
they were all exceedingly grieved, and de¬ 
clared that after Pornpey they would follow 
no other leader lmt.Cato. Out of compassion 
therefore to so many worthy persons, who had 
given such testimonies of their fidelity, and 
whom he could not for shame leave in a des¬ 
ert country, amidst so many difficulties, he 
took upon him the command, and marched 
toward the city of Cyrene, which presently 
received him, though not long before they 
had shut their gates against Labienus. Here 
he was informed that Scipio, Pompey’s father- 
in-law, was received,by king Juba, and that 
Attius Varus, whom Pornpey had made gover¬ 
nor of Africa, had joined them with his forces. 
Cato therefore resolved to march toward them 
by land, it being now winter; and got to¬ 
gether a number of asses to carry water, and 
furnished himself likewise with plenty of all 
other provision, and a number of carriages, 
lie took also with him some of those they 
call Psylli, who cure the biting of serpents, 
by sucking out the poison with their mouths, 
and have likewise certain charms, by which 
they stupefy and lay asleep ,the serpents. 

Thus they marched seven days together, 
Cato all the time going on foot at the head 
of his men, and never making use of any 
horse or chariot. Ever since the battle of 
Pharsalia, he used to sit at table, and added 
this to his other ways of mourning, that he 
never lay down but to sleep. 

Having passed the winter in Africa, Cato 
drew out his army, which amounted to little 
less then ten thousand. The affairs of Scipio 
and Varus went very ill, by reason of their 
dissensions and quarrels among themselves t 
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and their submissions and flatterie^ijk king the crisis, which is the strength of usurpa- 
Juba, whe was insupportable for lbVw|jpity, tion. But Scipio out of pride rejected this 
and the pride he took in his stre&gfly and counsel, and wrote a letter to Cafe, in which 
riches. The first time he came to .a'cfcfer- he reproached him with cowardice; and that 
euee with Cato, he had ordered hijr-owB^weat he could not be content to lie secure himself 
to be placed in the middle, betwaeil g^ipio within walls and trenches, but he must hin- 
and Cato ; which Cato observing,** tocflfc- up der others from boldly using their own good- 
ins chair, and set himself on the other>}d$ of sense to seize the right opportunity. In 
Scipio. to whom he thus gave the Rgnor of answer to this, Cato wrote word again, that 
pitting«in the middle, though he wqjre. his he would take the horse and foot which he 
enemy, and had formerly published; some had brought into Africa, and go over into 
scandalous writing against him. Tii^re are Italy, to make a diversion there, and draw 
j.fojtlo who speak as if this were quifco^tn in- Caesar off from them. But Scipio derided 
significant matter, and who nevertheless find this proposition also. Then Cato openly let 
fault with Cato, because in Sicily, waging it be soon that he was sorry he had yielded 
one day with Phi lost rat us, he gave him the the command to Scipio, who he saw would 
middle" place, to show his respect for philoso- not carry on the war with any wisdom, and 
phy. However, he now succeeded both in if, contrary to all appearance, he should siic- 
humbling the pride of Juba, who was treat- coed, he would use his success as unjustly at 
ing Scipio and Varus much like a pair of home. For Cato had then made up his 
satraps under his orders, and also in reconcil- mind, and so lu*. told his friends, that ho 

could have but slender hopes in those gen¬ 
erals that had so much boldness, and so 
little conduct-; yet. if any thing should hap¬ 
pen beyond expectation, and Ca*sar should 
be overthrown, for bis part lie would not 
stay at Koi^e, but would retire, from the 
cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who had 
already uttered fierce and proud threats 
against many. 

But whatCato had looked for, fell out 
sooner than he expected, bate in the even¬ 
ing came one from the army, whence In* had 
been three days coining, who brought word 
there had been a great, battle near Thapsus; 
that all was utterly lost ; Caesar had taken 
the camps, Scipio and Juba were fled with 
xir. Cato would by no means suffer this; a few only, and all tie* rest of the army was 
but invoking the gods, exclaiming and pro- lost. This news arriving in time of war, 
testing against it in the council of war, he and in the night/jHo alarmed the people, that 
with much difficulty delivered the poor poo- they were alinoijk out of their wits, and 
pie from this cruelty. And afterwards, upon could scarce kjJfifc themselves within the 
the entreaty of the inhabitants, and at the walls of the citjQ* But. Cato eame forward, 
instance of Scipio, Cato took upon himself and meeting the people in this hurry and 
the government of Utica, lest, one way or clamor, did all he, could to comfort and en- 
other, it should fall into Ca\sar’s hands; for courage them, and somewhat appeased the 
it was a strong place, and very advantage- fear and amazement they were in, telling 
ous for either party. . And it was yet, better | them that very likely things were n<*t so bad 
provided and more strongly fortified by i in truth, but much exaggerated in tJn» ro¬ 
tate, who brought in great store of corn, • port. And so he pacified the tumult for the 
repaired the walls, erected towers, and made j pr« sent. The* next morning, he sent for the 
<h*,p trenches and* palisades around the : three hundred, whom he used as his council; 
town. The young men of Utica he lodged these were Homans, who were iit Africa 
among these works, having first taken their j upon business, in commerce and money- 
arms from them*; the rest of the inhabitants lending ; there were also several senators 
kept within the town, and took the great- and their # sotis. They were summoned to 
< i ‘t care, that no injury should he done nor ' meet in the temple of Jupiter. \\ hile they 
aft mnt offered them by the Romans. From j were coming together, Cato walked about 
leaice he sent great quantity of arms, money, ; very quietly and unconcerned, as if nothing 
and provision to the camp, and made this , new had happened. lie had a .book in his 
cby their chief magazine. ; hand, which he w.jj reading; in this book 

lie advised Scipio, as he had before done | was an account of what provision he ha^ 
Foinpey, by no means to hazard a battle ; for war, armor, com, ammunition, and aol- 
against a man experienced in war, and for- j diers. 

in triable in the field, but to use delav: fori When they were assembled, he began his 
btue would gradually abate the violence of I discourse; first, as regarded the three hun- 


ing them to each other. All the troops de¬ 
sired him to be their leader ; Scipio, likewise, 
and Varus gave way to it, and offered him 
the command ; but he said, he would not 
break those laws, which he sought to defend, 
and he, bciftg but proprietor, ought not to 
command in the presence of a proconsul, (for 
Scipio had been created proconsul,) besides 
that people took it as a good omen, to see a 
Scipio command in Africa, and the very name 
inspired the soldiers with hopes of success. 

Scipio, having taken upon him the com¬ 
mand, presently resolved, at the instigation 
of Juba, to put all the inhabitants of Utica 
to the sword, and to raze the city, for hav¬ 
ing, as they* professed, taken part with C;e- 
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,dred themselves, and very much commended them free, those that -were fit f or . . 

the courage and fidelity they had shown, should be received. Many promised^' 
and their having very well served their do; whose names he ordered to be ei Ti 1 
country with their persons, money, and and then withdrew. lroUet 

counsel. Then he entreated them by no Presently after this, he received bn 
means to separate, as if each single man from Juba and Scipio. Juba, with S r,m 
COMltt nope ior any safety in forsaking his few of his men, was retired to a mountain 1 
companions; on the contrary, while they where he waited to hear what Cato woui,j 
kept together, Csesar would have less reason resolve upon; and intended to stay there f„ t 
to despise them, if they fought against him, him, if he thought fit to leave Utica, or to 
and be more forward to pardon them, if come to his aid with his troops, if he were 
they submitted to him. Therefore, he ad- besieged. Scipio was on shipboard, near ,1 
vised them to consult among themselves, certain promontory, not far from Utica, ex- 
nor should he find fault, whichever course pecting an answer upon the same account, 
they adopted. If they thought fit to submit But Cato thought fit to retain the lnossen- 
to fortune, he would impute their change to gersj till the three hundred should come to 
necessity; but if they resolved to stand some resolution. 

firm, and undertake the danger for the sake As for the senators that were there, they 
of liberty, he should not only commend, but showed great forwardness, and at once set 
admire their courage, and would himself be free their slaves, and furnished them with 
their leader and companion too, till they arms. But the three hundred being men ce¬ 
ll ad put to the proof the utmost fortune of copied in merchandise and money-lending, 
their country; which was not Utica or Ad- much of their substance also consisting in 
lumetum, but Rome, and she hail often, by slaves, the enthusiasm that Cato’s speech 
her own greatness, raised herself after worse had raised in them, did not long continue, 
disasters. Besides, as there were many As there are substances that easily admit 
things that would conduce to tlveir safety, so heat, and as suddenly lose it, When the fire 
chiefly this, that they were to fight, against is removed, so these men were heated and in- 
one whose affairs urgently claimed his pres- flamed, while Cato was present; but when they 
ence in various quarters. Spain was already began to reason among themselves, the fear 
revolted to the younger Pompey; Rome was they had of Csesar, soon overcame their rever- 
unaccustomed to the bridle, and impatient enee for Cato and, for virtue. “ For who 
of it, and would therefore he ready to rise are we,” said they, “ and who is it we re¬ 
in insurrection upon any turn of affairs. As fuse to obey ? Is it not that Cassar, who is 
for themselves, they ought not to shrink now invested with all the power of Home? 
from the danger; and in this might take and which of us is a Scipio, a Pompey. or a 
example from their enemy, who so freely Cato? But now that all men make their honor 
exposes his life to effect file most, unrighte- give way to their fear, shall we alone engage 
ous designs, yet never can hope for so happy for the liberty of Rome, and in Utica declare 
a conclusion, as they may promise them- war against him, before whom Cato and 
selves; for notwithstanding the uncertainty Pompey the Great fled out of Italy? Shall 
of war, they will be sure of a most happy we set free our slayes against Ctesar, who 
life, if they succeed, or' a most glorious have ourselves no more liberty than he is 
death, if they miscarry. However, he said, pleased to allow? No, let us, poor creatures, 
they ought to deliberate among themselves, know ourselves, submit to the victor, and 
and he joined with them in praying the send deputies to implore his mercy.” Thus 
gods t^at in recompense of their former said the most moderate of them; but tin* 
courage and good-will, they would prosper greatest part were for seizing the senators, 
their present determinations. When Cato that by securing them, they might appease 
had thus spoken, many were moved and en- Caesar's anger. Cato, though he perceived 
couraged by his arguments, but the greatest the change, took no notice of it; but wrote 
part were so animated by the sense of his to Juba and Scipio to keep away from Utica, 
lntrepimty, generosity, and'goodness, that because he mistrusted the three hundred, 
they forgot the present danger, and as if he A considerable body of Ijorse, which had 
were the only invincible leader, and above escaped from the late fight, riding up 
all fortune, they entreated him 1 -to employ wards Utica, sent three men before to Cate, 
their persons, arms, and estates, as he who yet did not all bring the same message, 
thought fit; for they esteemed it far better for one party was for going to Juba, another 
to meet death in following his counsel, than for joining with Cato, and some again "ere 
to find their safety in betraying one of so afraid to go into Utica. When Cato heard 
great virtue. One of the assembly proposed this, he ordered Marcus Rubrtus to attend 
' Wte making a decree, to set the slaves at lib- upon the three hundred, and quietly take 
erty; and most of the rest approved the the names of those who of their own accord 
motion. Cato said, that it ought not to be set their slaves at liberty, but by no meat' 3 
done, for it was neither just nor lawful; but to force anybody. Then taking with him tM 
if any of their masters would willingly set senators, he went out of the town, and n* e 
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the principal officers of these horsemen, whom with him, some he placed at the gates of tho 
he entreated not to abandon so many Roman town, and to others gave the charge of the 
senators, nor to prefer Juba for their com* citadel. The three hundred begaTi to fear 
mander before Cato, but consult the common they should suffer for their inconstancy, and 
safety, and to come into the city, which was sent to Cato, entreating him by all means to 
impregnable, and well furnished with corn come to them ; but the senators flocking 
and other provision, sufficient for many about him, would not suffer him to go, and 
wars. The senators, likewise, with tears said they would not trust their guardian and* 
1m sought them to stay. Hereupon the officers saviour to the hands of perfidious traitors, 
went to consult their soldiers, and Cato with For there had never, perhaps, been a time 
the senators sat down upon an embankment, when Cato's virtue appeared more manifest- 
expecting their resolution. In the mean ly; and every class of men in Utica could 
time comes ltubrius in great disorder, crying clearly see, with sorrow and admiration, how 
(-at, the three hundred were all in commo- entirely free was every thing that he was (lo¬ 
tion, and exciting revolt and tumult in the ing from any secret motives or ntiv mixture 
city. At this all the rest fell into despair, of self-regard ; he, namely.who hail long be- 
lamenting and bewailing their condition, fore resolved on his own death, was taking 
Cato endeavored to comfort them, and sent such extreme pains, toil, an?) care, only for 
to the three hundred, desiring them to have the sake of others, that when he had secured 
patience. I hen the officers of the horse re- their lives, he might put an end to his own. 
turned with no very reasonable demands. For it was easily perceived, that he had de- 
Tl».-y said, they did not desire to serve Juba, termined to die, though he did not let it ap- 
for his pay, nor should they fear Caesar, pear. 

while they followed Cato, but they dreaded to Therefore, having pacified the senators, 
he shut up with the Uticans, men of traitor- he complied with the request of the three 
ous temper* and Carthaginian blood ; for hundred, uiyl went to them alone without 
though they were quiet at present, yet as any attendance. They gave him many 
soon as Caesar should appear, without doubt thanks, and entreated him to employ and 
they would conspire together, .and betray trust them for tho future; and if they were 
the Romans. Therefore, if he expected they not Catos, and could not aspire to his great- 
should join with him, he must drive out of ness of mind, they begged he would pity 
the town or destroy all tlie Uticans, that he their weakness; ami told him, they had de- 
might receive them into a place clear both of termined to send to Uiesar and entreat him, 
enemies and barbarians. This Cato thought chiefly and in the first, place, for Cato, and 
utterly cruel and barbarous; but he mildly if they could not prevail for him, they would 
answered, lie would consult the three hun- not accept of pardon for themselves, but as 
( b‘«*d. long as they had breath, would fight in his 

I hen he returned to the city, where lie defence. Cato commended their good inten- 
found the men, not framing excuses, or dis- tions, and advised them to send speedily, 
smnbling out of reverence to him, but openly for their own safety, but by no means to ask 
declaring that no one should compel them any thing in his behalf; for those who arc 
to make war against Uaesar; which, they conquered, entreat, and those who have done 
said, they were neither able nor willing wrong, beg pardon; for himself, lie did not 
to do. And some there were who muttered confess to any defeat in all his life, hut 
''"ids about retaining the senators till rather, so far as lie had thought fit. In* had 
Uesar s coming; but Cato seemed not to got the victory, and had conquered Cmsar in 
hear this, as indeed he had the excuse of lie- all points of justice and honesty. # It was 
uig a little deaf. At the same time came Ciesar that ought to lie looked upon as one sur- 
011,1 to him and told him the horse were going prised and vanquished; for he wasunv’convict- 
away. And now, fearing lest the three hun- ed and found guilty of those designs against 
<ln*d should take some desperate resolution his country, which he hail so long practised 
concerning the senators,he presently went out and so constantly denied. When h^had thus 
"ith some of his friends,and seeing they were spoken, he went out of the assembly, and 
cyne some way, lie took horse, and rode after being informed that Caesar was coming with 
ttenn. They, when they saw him coming, his whole army, “ All,” said he, “ he expects 
j\‘* re very glad, and received him very kind- to find us brave men.” Then h<* wmt to 
*>• entreating him to save himself with them, the senators, arid urged them to make no de- 
At this time, it is said, Cato shed tears, lay, but hasten to be gone, while the horse- 
'wnle entreating them on behalf of the seria- men were yet in the citv. So ordering all 
"*3, and stretching out his hands in suppli- the gates to be shiu, except one towards the 
ration. He turned some of their horses’ sea, he assigned their several ships to thqto 
•“‘ads, and laid hold of the men by their that were to depart, and gave money ana 
ar mor, till in fine he prevailed w ith them, provision to those that wanted ; all which he 
J ,ut of compassion, to stay only that one day, did with great order and exactness, taking 
Jj Procure a safe retreat for the senators, care to suppress all tumult*, and that no 
Having thus persuaded them to go along wrong should be done to the people. 
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CATO THE YOUNGER. 


Marcus Octavius, coming with two legions, j 
now encamped near Utica, and sent to Cato, 
to.arrange about the chief command. Cato 
returned him no answer; but said to his 
friends, “ Can we wonder all has gone ill 
with us, when our love of office survives even 
in our very ruin ? ” In the mean time, word 
was brought him, that the horse were going 
away, and were beginning to spoil and plun¬ 
der the citizens. Cato ran to them, and from 
the first he met, snatched what they had ta-, 
ken; the rest threw down all they had gotten^ 
and went away silent, and ashamed of what 
they had done. Then he called together all- 
the people of Utica, and requested them upon 
the behalf of the three hundred, not to ex¬ 
asperate Coosar against them, but all to seek 
their common safety together with them. 
After that, he went again to the port, to see 
those who were about to embark; and there 
he embraced and dismissed those of his 
friends and acquaintance whom he had per¬ 
suaded to go. As for his son, lie did not 
counsel him to be gone, nor did he think fit 
to persuade him to forsake his father. But 
there was one StatyHhis, a yortng man, in 
the flower of his age, of -a brave spirit, and 
very desirous to imitate the constancy of 
Cato. Cato entreated hint to go away, as he 
was a noted enemy to Ciesar, but without 
success. Then Cato looked at Apollonides, 
the stoic philosopher, and Demetrius, the peri¬ 
patetic; “It belongs to you,” said he, “to 
cool the fever of this young man’s spirit, and 
to make him know what is good for him.” 
And thus, in setting his friends upon their 
way, and in despatching the business of any 
that applied to him, he spent that night, and 
the greatest part of the next day. 

Lucius Ciesar, a kinsman of Ciesar’s, be¬ 
ing appointed to go deputy for the three 
hundred, came to Cato, and desired he would 
assist him to prepare a persuasive speech for 
them; “And as to you yourself,” said he, “it 
will bo an honor forme to kiss the hands and 
fall at tljp.knees of Ciesar, in your behalf.” 
But Cato would by no means permit him to 
do any such thing; “ For as to myself,” said 
lie, “ if I would be preserved by Ciesar’s 
favor, I should myself go to him; but I 
would ntjj be beholden to a tyrant, for his 
acts of ‘tyranny. For it is but usurpation in 
him to save, as their rightful lord, the lives 
of men over whom he lias no title to reign. 
But if you please, let us consider 4 what you 
had best say for the three hundred.” Anil 
when they had continued some time together, 
as Lucius was going aw ay, Cato recommend¬ 
ed to him his son, and the rest of his friends; 
and taking him by the hand, bade him fare- 
■rfbll. 

Then he retired to his house again, and 
called together his son and his friends, to 
whom he conversed on various subjects; 
among the rest he forbade his son to engage 
himself in the affairs of state. For to act 


therein as became him, was now impossible- 
and to do otherwise, would be dishonorable' 
Toward evening he went into his bath. ,\ s 
he was bathing, he remembered Statyllius 
and called out aloud, “ Apollonides, have you 
tamed the high spirit of Statyllius, and is he 
gone without bidding us farewell’ ” “ So," 

said Apollonides, “ I have said much to him, 
but to little purpose; he is still resolifte ami 
unalterable, and declares he is determined to 
follow your example.” At this, it is said, 
t Cato smiled, and answered, “ That will soon 
"be tried.” 

After he had bathed, he went to supper, 
with a great deal of company; at which lie 
sat up, as he had always used to do ever 
•since the battle of Pharsalia; for since that 
time he never lay down, but when lie went 
to sleep. There supped with him all his own 
friends and tire magistrates of Utica. 

After supper, tire wine produced a great 
deal of lively and agreeable discourse, and a 
whole series of philosophical questions was 
discussed. At length they came to the strange 
dogmas of the stoics, called their Paradox**; 
and to this in particular, That the good man 
only is free, and that all wicked men are 
slaves. The peripatetic, as was to be expect¬ 
ed, opposing this, Cato fell upon him very 
warmly; and somewhat raising his voice, lie 
argued the matter at great length, and urged 
the point with such vehemence, that it was 
apparent to everybody, he was resolved to 
put an end to liis life, and set himself at 
liberty. And so, when he had done speak¬ 
ing, there was a great silence, and evident 
dejection. Cato, therefore, to divert them 
from any suspicion of his design, turned the 
conversation, and began again to talk of 
matters of present interest and expectation, 
’showing great concern for those that were at 
sea, as also for the others, who, travelling by 
land, were to pass through a dry and barba¬ 
rous desert. 

When the company was broke up, he 
walked with his friends, as he used to do 
after supper, gave the necessary orders to the 
officers of the watch, and going into his 
chamber, be embraced his son and everyone 
of liis friends witli more than usual warmth, 
which again renewed their suspicion of his 
design. Then laying himself down, betook 
into his hand Plato’s dialogue concerning 
the soul. Having read more than half the 
book, he looked up, and missing his sword, 
which his son had taken away while he was 
at supper, he called his servant, and asked, 
who had taken away his sword. The ser¬ 
vant making no answer, he fell to reading 
again; and a little after, not seemingimp 1 ’ 1- ; 
tunate, or hasty for it, but as if he won In 
only know wliat was become of it, he bade it 
be brought. But having waited some time, 
when he had read through the book. nn<t 
still nobody brought the sword, he called |U’ 
all his servants, aud in a louder tone *>e- 
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minded His sword. To one of^Lem he gave 
ueli i blow in the mouth, that he. hurt his 
‘hand; and now grew more angry, ex- 
that he was betrayed and delivered 
, iked to tlie enemy by his son and his ser¬ 
vants. Then his son, with the rest of his 
friends, came running into the room, and 
falling at his feet, began to lament and be- 
But Cato raising up himself, 
•md looking fiercely, “When,” said he, 
i. iim i how did I become deranged, and out 
Di* my senses, that thus no one tries to per¬ 
suade me by reason, or show me what is 
better, if I am supposed to be ill-advised? 
Must I be disarmed, and hindered from 
using my own reason? And you, young man, 
tth\'*do not you bind your father’s hands 
behind him, that when Caesar comes, lie may 
find me unable to defend myself? To dis¬ 
patch myself I want no sword; I need hut 
bold my "breath awhile, or strike my head 
against the wall.” 

When he had thus spoken, his son went 
weeping out of the chamber, and with him 
all the rest, except Demetrius and Appollo- 
uides. to wlAmi, being left alone with him, 
lie began to speak more calmly. “ And you,” 
said he, “ do you also think to keep a man 
•ji my age alive by force, and to sit here and 
silently watch me? Or do you bring me 
some reasons to prove, that it will not be 
base and unworthy for *Cato, when he can 
find his safety no other way, to seek it from 
bis enemy? if so, adduce your argument*, 
mid show cause why we should now unlearn 
what we forluerly were taught, in order that 
rejecting all the convictions in which we 
lived, we may now by Ca*sar’s help grow 
wiser, and he yet more obliged to him, than 
for life only. Not that I have determined 
aught concerning myself, but I would have 
it in my power to perform what I shall think 
tit to resolve; and I shall not fail to take you 
a* my advisers, in holding counsel, as I shall 
<lo, with the doctrines which your philosophy 
teaches; in the mean time, do not trouble your¬ 
selves, but go tell my son, that he should 
not compel his father to what he cannot per¬ 
suade him to.” They made him no answer, 
hut went weeping out of the chamber. Then 
the sword being brought in by a little bov, 
Cato took it, drew it out, and looked at it; 
and when he saw the point was good, “ Now,” 
said he, ** I afh master of myself ; ” and 
laying down the sword, he took his book 
again, which, it is related, lie read twice 
0v er. After this he slept so soundly that he 
"as heard to snore by those that were with¬ 
out. 

About midnight, he called up two of his 
freed men, Cleanthes, his physician, and Bu- 
tas. whom he chiefly employed in public 
business. Him he sent to the port, to see if 
all his friends had sailed; to the physician 
he gave his hand to be dressed, as it was 
swollen with the blow he had struck one of 
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his servants. At this they all rejoiced, hop¬ 
ing that now he designed to live. 

Butas, after a while, returned, and brought 
word they were all gone except Grassus, wl» 
had stayed about some business, but was 
just ready to depart ; he said, also, that the 
wind was high, and the sea very rough. 
Cato, on hearing this, sighed, out of com¬ 
passion to those who were at sea. and sent 
Butas again, to see if any of them should 
happen to return for any tiling they wanted, 
ttyid to acquaint- him therewith. 

* “Now the birds began to sing, and ho 
agjiin fell into a little slumber. At length 
Butas came hack, and told him, all was 
quiet in the port. Then Cato, laying him¬ 
self down, as if In* would sleep out the rest 
of tin* night, bade him shut the door after 
him. But as soon as Butas was gone out, 
he took his sword, and stabbed it into his 
breast ; yet not being able to use. his hand 
so well, on account of the swelling, he did 
not immediately die of the. wound: hut 
struggling, fell off the bed, and throwing 
down a little mathematical table that stood 
by, made sqch a uoisfN‘that the servants, 
hearing it, cried out. * And immediately his 
son ami all his friend* came into the ehain- 
ber, where seeing him lie weltering in his 
blood, great, part, of his bowels out/.ol liis 
body, but himself still alive and ab!4 to look 
at them, they all stood in horror. The physi¬ 
cian went to him, and would have put in his 
bowels, which were not pierced, and sewed 
up th<* wound; but Cato, recovering him¬ 
self, and understanding the intention, thrust 
away the physician, plucked out his own 
bowels, and tearing open tlie wound, im¬ 
mediately expired. 

In less time than one would think his own 
family could have known this accident, all 
tlie three hundred were, at the door. And a 
little after, the people of l t iea flocked thith¬ 
er, crying out with one voice, he was their 
benefactor and their saviour, the only free 
and only undefeated man. At the very same 
time, they had news that Osar was corning; 
yet neither fear of tin*, present danger, nor 
desire to flatter the conqueror, nor the coin- 
mo*ions and discord among themselves, 
could divert them from doing honor to Cato. 
For they sumptuously set out h^p body, 
made him a magnificent funeral, and buried 
him by the seaside, where now stands his 
statue, holding a sword. And only when 
this had been done, they returned to con¬ 
sider of preserving themselves and their 

Cresar had been informed that ( ato stayed 
at Utica, and did not seek to fly; that he 
had sent away the rest of the Romans, but 
himself, with his son and a few of hfli 
friends, continued there very unconcernedly, 
so that he could not imagine what might be 
his -design. But having a great considera¬ 
tion for the man, he liasteued thither with 
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his army. When he heard of his death, i 
is related he said these words, “ Cato, 
grudge you your death, as you have grudged 
me the preservation of your life." And, 
indeed, if Cato would have suffered himself 
to owe his life to Csesar, he would not so 
much have impaired his own honor, 
augmented the other’s glory. What would 
have been done, of course we cannot know, 
but from Caesar’s usual clemency, we may 
guess what was most likely. 

Cato was forty-eight years old when he 
died. His son suffered no injury from 
Cicsar; hut, it is said, he grew idle, and wair 
thought to be dissipated among women. In 
Cappadocia, he stayed at tin house of Mar- 
phadates, one of the royal family there, whp 
had a very handsome wife ; and continuing 
his visit longer than was suitable, he made 
himself the subject of various epigrams ; 
such as, for example, 


To-morrow, (being the thirtieth ilay), 
Cato, 'tis thought, will go away ; 

Porcius and Marpliadates, friends so true, 
One Uoul, they say, suffices for flio two. 


that bei»g the name of the woman, and ^ 
again, 

To Cato’s greatness every one confesses, 

A royal Soul he certainly possesses. ’ 

'But all these stains were entirely wined 
off by the bravery of his death. For in t|„, 
battle of Philippi, where he fought for 1,^ 
country’s liberty against Caesar and Antony 
when the ranks were breaking, he, ssorning 
to fly, or to escape unknown, called nut to 
the enemy, showed himself to them in the 
front, and encouraged those of his party 
who stayed ; and at length fell, and left his 
• enemies full of admiration of his valor. 

Nor was the daughter of Cato inferior to 
the rest of her family, for sober-living and 
greatness of spirit. She was married to 
Brutus, who killed Caesar; was acquainted 
with the conspiracy, and ended her life as 
became one of her birth and virtue. All 
which is related in the life of Brutus. 

Statyllius, who said lie would imitate 
Cato, was at that time hindered by the phi¬ 
losophers, when he would have put an end to 
his life. He afterward followed Brutus, to 
whom he was very faithful and very service¬ 
able, and died in the field of Philippi. 


A G I S. 


Tiie fable of Txion, who, embracing a cloud 
instead of Juno, begot the Centaurs, has 
been ingeniously enough supposed to have 
been invented to represent to us ambitious 
men, whose minds, doting on glory, which is 
a mere image of virtue, produce nothing that 
is genuine or uniform, but only, as might be 
expected of such a conjunction, misshapen 
and unnatural actions. Running after their 
emulations and passions, and carried away by 
the impulses of the moment, they may say 
with the herdsmen in the tragedy of Sopho¬ 
cles, 

• 

We follow these, though born their rightful lords, 
And they command us,though they speak no words. 

For this is indeed the true condition of men 
in public^ life, who to gain the vain title of 
being the people’s leaders and governors, are 
content to make themselves the slaves and 
followers of all the people’s humors and ca¬ 
prices. For as the look-out men atfthe ship’s 
prow, through they see what is ahead before 
the men at the helm, yet constantly look back 
to the pilots there, and obey the orders they 
give ; so these men, steered, as I may say, by 
popular applause, though they bear the name 
o# governors, are in reality the mere under¬ 
lings -of the multitude. The man who isj 
completely wise and virtuous, has no need at 
all of glory, except so far as it disposes«and 
eases his way to action by the greater trust 


that it procures him. A young man, I grant, 
may be permitted, while yet eager for distinc¬ 
tion, to pride himself a little in his good 
deeds ; for (as Theophrastus says) his virtues, 
which are yet tender and, as it were, in the 
blade, cherished and supported by praises 
grow stronger, and take the deeper root, but 
when this passion is exorbitant, it is danger¬ 
ous in all men, and fn those who govern a 
commonwealth, utterly destructive. For in 
the possession of large power and authority, 
it transports men to a degree of madness ; so 
that now they no more think what is good, 
glorious, but will have those actions only es¬ 
teemed good that are glorious. As Phoeion. 
therefore, answered king Antipater, who 
sought his approbation of some unworthy 
action, 44 1 cannot be your flatterer, and your 
friend,” so these men should answer the 
people, “ I cannot govern, and obey you. 
For it may happen to the commonwealth, as 
to the serpent in the fable, whose tail, rising 
in rebellion against the head, complained, as 
of a great grievance, that it was always forced 
to follow’, and required that it should be per¬ 
mitted by turns to lead the wav. And tak¬ 
ing the command accordingly, it soon inflict¬ 
ed by its senseless courses mischiefs in abun¬ 
dance upon itself, while the head was torn and 
lacerated with following, contrary to nature, 
a guide that was deaf and blind. And such 
we see to have tyeen the lot of many, who. 
submitting to be guided by the inclinations 
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of an uninformed and unreasoning multi- '^Leonidas, son of Cleonymus. was of the 
t i.le, could neither stop, nor recover them- other royal house of the ‘Aghuhe. and the 
‘] v ,.g out of the confusion. ’ eighth in descent from Puusuuias.who dcfcat- 

This is what has occurred to us to say, of ed Mardonius in tlie battle of Platum. Pau- 
that ‘dory which depends on the voice of large sanias was succeeded by a son called Piisto- 
mtinbers» considering the sad effects of it in anax ; and he by another Pausanias who 
tin* misfortunes of Caius and Tiberius Grac- was banished, and lived as a private man at 
t hus, men of noble nature, and whose gener- Tegea; while his eldest son Agesipolis reign- 
ous natural dispositions were improved by tlie ed in his place, lie, dying without issue, 
l) ! st of ‘educations, and who came to the was succeeded by a younger brother, called 
administration of affairs with the most laud- Cleombrotus, who left two sons; the elder 
able intentions; yet they were ruined, I can- was Agesipolis, who reigned but a short 
iint say bvan immoderate desire of glory, but time, and died without issue ; the younger, 
bv a more excusable fear of disgrace. For who then became king, was called Oeoim*m*s, 
bt*in ,r excessively beloved and favored by tie* and had also two sons, Aerotat,us and Cle- 
pcnple, they thought it a discredit to them onymus. The first died before his father, 
nut to make full repayment, endeavoring by hut left a son called A reus, who succeeded, 
new public acts to outdo the honors they had and being slain at Corinth, left the kingdom 
received and again, because of these new kind- to Ins son Aerotat us. 'This Aerotat us wasde- 
liesses, incurring yet further distinctions; till feated, andslaiu near Megalopolis, in a battle 
tlc i people and they, mutually inflamed, and against the tyrant Aristndcmus ; he left, his 
vieing thuswith each other in honors and wife big with child, ami on hcrhciugdeliv- 
h<*neflts. brought things at last to such a pass, ered of a son. Leonidas, son of t he above- 
that they might say that to engage so far was named Cleonymus, was made his guardian, 
indeed a folly, but to retreat would now be a and as the young king died before becoming 
tihuine. m a man, he succeeded in the kingdom. 

This the reader will easily gather from Leonidas \fas a king not partieularlv suit- 
tlie story. I will now compare with them able to his people. For though there were 
two Lacedaunonian popular leaders, the kings at that time at Sparta a general decline in 
Agis ami Cleomenes. For they, being desir- manners, \et a greater revolt from tin* old 
ous also to raise the people, and to restore habits appeared in him than in others. For 
the noble ami just form of government, now having lived a long time among the great 
l<>ng fallen into disuse, incurred the. hatred lords of Persia, and been a follower of king 
of the rich and powerful, who could not Seleucus, he unadvisedly thought to imitate, 
endure to be deprived of the selfish enjo\ among Greek institutions and iu a lawful 
inent to which they were accustomed, government, the pride ami assumption usual 
These wen* not, indeed brothers by nature, in those courts. Agis, on tin* contrary, in 
as tin* two Homans, but they had n kind of lineness of nature and elevation of mind, 
brotherly resemblance in their actions and not only far excelled Leonidas, hut. in a man* 
designs, which took a rise from such begin- m»r all the kings that had reigned since the 
nings and occasions as I am now about to great Agesilaus. For though In* had been 
relate. , bred very tenderly, in abundance and even 

h'*n the love of gold and silver had once in luxury, by his mother Agesistrata and 
Joined admittance into the Lacedauuonian his grandmother Archidamia, who were the 
commonwealth, it was quickly followed by wealthiest of tin* Laerd.einouians, vet before 
avarice and baseness of spirit in the pursuit the age of twenty, he renounced all imlul- 
°f it. and by luxury, effeminacy, and prodi- gence in pleasures. Withdrawing ^jimself 
gality in the use. Then Sparta fell from as far as possible from tie* gaiety and ornur 
al’uost all her former virtue and repute, and i inent which seemed becoming to tie* grace of 
continued till the days of Agis and Leoni- his person, he made it his pride to appear in 
il.is, who both together were kings of the tie* coarse, Spartan coat. In his ncuJs, his 
Laceiheinonians. bathings, ami in all his exercises, le* (j^»llowed 

Agis was of the royal family of Eurypon, the old Laconian usage, and was often heard 
of Eudamidas, and the sixth in descent to say. he had no desire for the place of 
! r ° m Agesilaus, who made the expedition king, if he did not hope by means of that 
nito Asia, and was the greatest man of his authority tA restore their ancient laws and 
turn* in Greece. Agesilaus left behind him discipline. 

a son called Archidamus, the same who was The Lacedaemonians might date the be- 
8lalu at Mandonium, in Italy, bv the Messapi-1 ginning of their corruption from their con- 
ans, and who was then succeeded by his eldest; quest of Athens, and tie* influx of gold and 
*^ s * He being killed by Antipater near j silver among them that thence ensued. Yet, 
egalonolis, and leaving no issue, was sue- nevertheless, the number of houses whiclP 
c *‘*‘ded by his brother Eudamidas; he by a j Lycurgus appointed (wing still maintained, 
f ' n called Archidamus; and Archidamus J and the law remaining in force by which 
another Eudamidas, the father of this j every, one was obliged to leave his lot or j»or- 
4 of whom we now treat. i tiou of land entirely to his son, a kind of 
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. AG re¬ 
order and equality was thereby preserved, djtMs, and hoped by this means to be f ree d 
which still in some degree sustained the state them. ' a 

amidst its errors in other respects. But one ‘Sftjis soon as Agis had prevailed with h; s 

Epitadeus happening to be epbor, a man of ifsple, he endeavored by his mediation to gain 

great influence, and of a wilful, violent spirit, Sit mother also, who had many friends and 
on some occasion of a quarrel with his son, followers, and a number of persons in l ler 
proposed a decree, that all men should have debt in the city, and took a considerable part 
liberty to dispose of their land by gift in in public affairs. At the first proposal, she w as 
their, lifetime, or by their last will and testa- very averse, and strongly advised her son not 
ment. This being promoted by him to sat- to engage in so difficult and so* unprofitable 
isfy a passion of revenge, and through cov- an enterprise. But Agesilaus endeavored to 
etousness consented to by others, and thus possess her, that the thing was not so difficult 
enacted for a law, was the ruin of the best as -she imagined, and that it might, in ;i n 
state of the commonwealth. For the rich likelihood, redound to the advantage of b,. r 
men without scruple drew the estate into family; while the king, her son, bcsomdit 
their own hands, excluding the rightful heirs her not for money’s sake to decline assistin'' 
from their succession ; and all the wealth his hopes of glory. lie told her, he could 
being centered upon the few, the generality not pretend to equal other kings in riches 
were poor and miserable. Honorable pur- the very followers and menials of the satraps 
suits, for which there was no longer leisure, and stewardsof Seleucusor Ptolemy abound- 
were neglected; the state was filled with sor- ing more in wealth than all the Spartan kings 
did business, and with hatred and envy of put together ; but if by contempt of wealth 
the rich. There did not remain above seven and pleasure, by simplicity and magnanimity, 
hundred of the old Spartan families, of he could surpass their luxury and abundance, 
which perhaps one hundred might have e.s- if he could restore their former equality to 
tates in land, the rest were destitute alike of the Spartans, then he should beji great king 
■wealth and of honor, were tardy and unper- indeed. In conclusion, the mother and tin* 
forming in the defence of their country grandmother also were so taken, so carried 
against its enemies abroad, and eagerly away with the inspiration, as it were, of the 
watched the opportunity for change and rev- young man’s noble and generous ambition, 
olution at home. that they not. only consented, but were ready 

Agis, therefore, believing it a glorious ac- on all occasions to spur him on to a perse- 
tion, as in truth it was, to equalize and re- veranee, and not only sent to speak on his 
people the state, began to sound the inclina- behalf with the men with whom they bad an 
tions of the citizens, lie found the young interest, hut addressed the other women also, 
men disposed beyond his expectation ; they knowing well that the Lacedaemonian wives 
were eager to enter with him upon the con- had always a great power with their bus- 
test in the cause of virtue, and.to fling aside, bands, who used to impart to them their 
for freedom’s sake, their old nianner of life, state affairs with greater freedom than the 
as readily its the wrestler does his garment, women would communicate with the men 
But the old men, habituated and more con- in the private business of their families, 
firmed in their vices, were most of them as Which was indeed one of the greatest oh- 
alarmed at the very name Of Lyeurgus, as a stacles to this design ; for the money of 
fugitive slave to be brought back before bis Sparta being most of it in the women s 
offended master. These men could not eu- hands, it was their interest to opposeit.net 
dure to hear Agis continually deploring the only as depriving them of those superfluous 
present*state of Sparta, and wishing she trifles, in which through want of better 
might he restored to her ancient glory. But knowledge and experience, they placed their 
on the other side, Lvsander, the son of Libya, chief felicity, but also because they knew 
Mandroclidas, the son of Ecplianes, together their riches were the main support of their 
with Agesilaus, notonly approved his design, power and credit. 

but assisted and confirmed him in it. I.v- Those, therefore, who were of this faction, 

Sander had a great authority and credit with had recourse to Leonidas, representing 
the people j Mandroclidas was esteemed the him, how it was his part, as the elder a' 1 ' 
ablest Greek of his time to manage an affair more experienced, to put a stop to the Al¬ 
and put it in train, and, joined wiVh skill and advised projects of a rash young man. Lcou- 
cunmng, had a great degree of boldness, idas, though of himself sufficiently incline 
Agesilaus was the king’s uncle, by the moth- to oppose Agis, durst not openly, for fear <’ 
er’s side;an eloquent man, but covetous and the people, who were manifestly desirous o 
voluptuous, who was not moved by consider- this change; but underhand ne did all 10 
ations of public good, but rather seemed to could to discredit and thwart the proj“ c * 

V persuaded to it by his son Ilippomedon, and to prejudice the chief magistrates again* 
whose courage and signal actions in war had him, and on all occasions craftily insinuate'!, 
gained him a high esteem and great influence that it was as the price of letting him usn*P 
among the young men of Sparta, though in- arbitrary power, that Agis thus propose! 
deed the true motive was, that he had many divide the property of the rich among 1 
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_, r and that the object of these rnehsc 
r r cancelling debts and dividing the 1«M 
a’ not to furnish Sparta with citizens) 
purchase him a tyrant’s body-guard. 


V os nevertheless, little regarding, thest 
rumors' procured LySander’s election as; 

u or • and then took the first occasion of 
proposing through him his Rhetra to the 
council,*the chief articles of which were, 
these,: That every one should be free from' 
their debts; all the lauds to be divided into" 
renal portions, those that lay betwixt the 
watercourse near Pellene and Mount Tay- 
‘tus, and as far as the cities of Malea and 
S.dlasia, into four thousand five hundred lots, 
il„. remainder into fifteen thousand ; these 
last to be shared out among those of the 
country people who were fit for service as 
heavy-armed soldiers, the first among the 
natural horn Spartans, and their number 
also should be supplied from any among the 
country people or strangers who had received 
the proper breeding of freemen, and were of 
vigorous body and of age for military ser¬ 
vice. All these were to be divided into fif¬ 
teen companies, some of four hundred, and 
some of two. with a diet and discipline 
agreeable to the laws of Lycurgus. 

This decree being proposed in the council 
of Klders, met there with opposition; so that 
l.ysander immediately convoked the great as¬ 
sembly of the people, tovvliom he, Mandrocli- 
das, and Agesilaus made orations exhorting 
them that they would not suffer the majest.v 
of Sparta to remain abandoned to contempt, 
t" gratify a few rich men, who lorded it over 
them : but that they should call to mind the 
oracles in old time which had forewarned 
them to beware of the love of money, as the 
great danger and probable ruin of Sparta, and, 
moreover, those recently brought from the 
temple of Pasiphae. This was a famous temple 
and oracle at Thalamic; and this Pasiphae, 
some say, was one of the daughters of Atlas, 

who had by Jupiter a son called Ammon jolli¬ 
ers are of opinion it was Cassandra, the daugh¬ 
ter of king Priam,who,dying in this place,was 
called Pasiphae, as the recealer of oracles to 
aU men. Phylarchus says, that tiiis was 
Ihiphne, the daughter of Amyclas, who, fly¬ 
ing from Apollo, transformed into a 

laurel, and honored by that god with the gift 
of prophecy. But be it as it will, it is certain 
the people were made to apprehend, that this 
oi ade had commanded them to return to their 
former state of equality" settled by Lycurgus. 
As soon as these had done speaking, Agis 
Mood up, and after a few words, told them he 
would make the best contribution in his pow¬ 
er to the new legislation, which was proposed 
for their advantage. In the first place, he 
would divide among them all his patrimony, 
which was of large extent in tillage and pas¬ 
ture ; he would also give six hundred talents 
■u ready money, and his mother, grandmoth¬ 
er, and his ottier friends and relations, who 


were the richest of the Lacedtcmonians, were 
ready to follow his example. 
f The people were transported with admira- 
vtSftion of the young man’s generosity, and with 
sdfjoy, that after three hundred years’ interval, 
at last there had appeared a king worthy of 
Sparta. Rut, on the other side, Leonidas was 
now more than ever averse, being sensible 
that he and his friends would be obliged to 
contribute with their riches, and yet all the 
honor and obligation would redound to Agis. 
He asked him then before them all, whether 
Lycurgus were not in his opinion a wise man, 
and a lover of his country. Agis answering 
he was, “ And when did Lycurgus,” replied 
Leonidas, “ cancel debts, or admit strangers 
to citizenship,—he who thought the com mon- 
wealth not secure unless from time to time the 
city was cleared of all strangersY ” To this 
Agis replied, “ It is no wonder that Leonidas, 
who was brought up and married abroad, and 
has children by a wife taken out of a Persian 
court, should know little of Lycurgus or his 
laws. Lycurgus took away both debts and 
loans, by taking away money ; and objected 
indeed to thc.presence of men who were for¬ 
eign to the manners and customs of the coun¬ 
try, not in any case from an ill-will to their 
persons, hut lest (lie example of their lives 
and conduct should infect the city with the 
love of riches, and ol delicate and luxurious 
habits. For it is well known that, he him¬ 
self gladly kept Terpander, Thales, and 
Pherceydes, though they were strangers, be¬ 
cause Ik * perceived they \ ere in their poems 
and in their philosophy ot the same mind 
with him. And you that are woi.t to praise 
Kcprepes, who. being ephor, cut with Ids hat¬ 
chet two of the nine strings from the instru¬ 
ment of Phryhis, the musician, and to com¬ 
mend those who-afterwards imitated him. in 
cutting the strings of Timotheus’s harp, with 

what face can vbu Ida. us. for designing 

to rut off superfluity and luxury and display 
from the commonwealth t Ho you think 
those men were so concerned only about a 
lute-string, or intended any thing §lse titan 
to check in music that same excess and ex¬ 
travagance which rule in our present lives 
and manners, and have disturbed and dfptroy- 
ed ..11 the harmony and order of .our city ? ” 
From this time forward, as tluyonimon 
people followed Agis, so the rich men 
adhered to Leonidas. They hesonght him 
not to forjake their cause; and with persua¬ 
sions and entreaties so fat prevailed with 
the council of Klders, whose [»>wer consist¬ 
ed in preparing all laws before they were 
proposed to tin; people, that the designed 
Rhetra was rejected, though but by only one 
vote. Whereupon Lysauder, who was still 
ephor, resolving to he revenged oil I.eonidtt^, 
drew up an information against him, ground¬ 
ed on two old laws: the one forbids any of 
the blood of Hercules to raise up children 
by a foreign woman, and the other makes it 
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capital for a Lacedaemonian to leave his 
country to settle among foreigners. Whilst 
he set others on to manage this accusation, 
he with his colleagues went to observe the 
sign , whi?h was a custom they had, and 
performed in this manner. Every ninth 
year, the ephors, choosing a starlight night, 
when there is neither cloud nor moon, sit 
down together in quiet and silence, and 
watch the sky. And if they chance to see 
the shooting of a star, they presently pro¬ 
nounce their king guilty of some offence 
against the gods, and thereupon he is imme¬ 
diately suspended from all exercise of regal 
power, till he is relieved by an oracle from 
Jjelphi or Olympia. 

Lysander, therefore, assured the people, 
he had seen a star shoot, and at the same 
time Leonidas was cited to answer for him¬ 
self. Witnesses were produced to testify he 
had married an Asian woman, bestowed on 
him by one of king Seleucus’s lieutenants; 
that he had two children by her, but she so 
disliked and hated him, that against his 
wishes, flying from her, he was in a manner 
forced to return to Sparta, where his prede¬ 
cessor dying without issue, hetobk upon him 
the government. Lysander, not content witli 
this, persuaded also Cleombrotus to lay 
claim to the kingdom. He was of the royal 
family, and son-in-law to Leonidas; who, 
fearing now the event of this process, fled as 
a suppliant to the temple of Minerva of the 
Brazen House, together witli his daughter, 
the wife of Cleombrotus; for she in this 
occasion resolved to leave her husband, and 
to follow her father. Leonidas being again 
cited, and not appearing, they pronounced 
a sentence of deposition against him, and 
made Cleombrotus king in his place. 

Soon after this revolution’, Lysander, his 
year expiring, went out of his office, and 
new ephors were chosen, who gave Leonidas 
assurance of safety, and cited Lysander and 
Mandroclidas to answer for having, contrary 
to law, cancelled debts, and designed a new 
division, of lands. They, seeing themselves 
in dangfr, had recourse to the two kings, 
and represented to them, how necessary it 
was for their interest and safety to act with 
united authority, and bid defiance to the 
ephors. For, indeed, the power of the 
ephors, fney said; was only grounded on the 
dissensions of the kings, it being their 
privilege, when the kings differed in opinion, 
to add their suffrage to whichever they 
judged to have given the best advice; but 
when the two kings were unanimous, none 
ought or durst resist their authority, the 
magistrate, whose office it was to stand as 
umpire when they were at variance, had no 
coll to interfere when they were of one mind. 
Agis and Clefembrotus, thus persuaded, went 
together with their friends into the market¬ 
place, where, removing the ephors from their 
seats, they placed others in their room, of 


whom Agesilaus was one; proceeding u, 
to arm a company of young m,.,, T} 
releasing many out of prison; so that'tlJ!, 
of the contrary faction began to be in 
fear of their jives; but there was no Lhx'j 
spilt. Oil the contrary, Agis, having notice 
that Agesilaus had ordered a company () f 
soldiers to He in wait for Leonidas, tci kill 
him as he fled to Tegea, immediatgh sent 
some of his followers to defend him, ami to 
convey him safely into that city. 

Thus far all tilings proceeded prosperous- 
ly, none daring to oppose; but through tl„> 
sordid weakness of one man, these promis¬ 
ing beginnings were blasted, and a most 
nolde and truly Spartan purpose overthrown 
and ruined, by the love of money. Agesi. 
Ians, as we said, was much in debt, though 
in possession of one of the largest and best 
estates in land; and while he gladly joined 
in this design to be quit of his debts, lie was 
not at all willing to part with Ids land. 
Therefore he persuaded Agis, that if both 
these tilings should be put in execution at 
the same time, so great and so sudden an 
alteration - might cause some* dangerous 
commotion; but if debts were ill the first 
place cancelled, the rich men would after¬ 
wards more easily be prevailed with to part 
with their land. Lysander, also, was of the 
same opinion, being deceived in like manner 
by the craft of Agesilaus; so that all men 
were presently commanded to bring in their 
bonds, or deeds of obligation, by the l.aee- 
darmonians called < 'Inna, into the market¬ 
place, where being laid together- in a heap, 
they set fire to them. r lhe wealthy, money- 
lending people, one may easily imagine, 
beheld it with a heavy heart; but Agesilaus 
told them scoffiugly, his eyes had never seen 
so bright and so pure a flame. 

And now the peopte pressed earnestly for 
an immediate division of lands; the kings 
also had ordered it should be done; hut 
Agesilaus, sometimes pretending one diffi¬ 
culty, and sometimes another, delayed tlw 
execution, till an occasion happened to call 
Agis to the wars. The Aclucans, in virtue 
of a defensive treaty of alliance, sent to 
demand succors, as they expected every day 
that the JEtolians wou'd attempt to enter 
Peloponnesus, from the territory of Megara. 
They had sent Aratus, their general, to 
collect forces to hinder this incursion. 
Aratus wrote to the ephors, who immediate¬ 
ly gave order that Agis should hasten to tin k 
assistance with the Lacedatmoniau auxilia¬ 
ries. Agis was extremely pleased to see the 
zeal and bravery of those who went with 
him upon this expedition. They were for 
the most part young men, and poor; am* 
being just released from their debts and set 
at liberty, and hoping on their return to 
I receive each man his lot of land, they 
followed their king with wonderful alacrity. 
| The cities through which they passed, were 
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1 i n admiration to see how they marched from 
on<» end of Peloponnesus to the other, with¬ 
out the least disorder, and, in a manner, 
without being heard. It gave the Greeks 
occasion to discourse with one another, how 
Treat might be the temperance and modesty 
of a Laconian army in old time, under their 
famous captains Agesilaus, Lysander, or 
Leonidas, since they saw such discipline and 
exact obedience under a leader who perhaps 
was the youngest man in all the army. 
Th.-v saw also how he was himself content 
t,* fare hardly, ready to undergo any labors, 
and not to be distinguished by pomp or 
richness of habit or arms from the meanest 
of his soldiers; and to people in general it 
was an object of regard and admiration, 
lint rich men viewed the innovation with 
dislike and alarm, lest haply the example 
might spread, and work changes to their 
prejudice in their own countries as well. 

Agis joined Aratus near the city of Cor¬ 
inth, where it was still a matter of debate 
whether or no it were expedient to give the 
enemy battle. Agis, on this occasion, showed i 
great forwardness and resolution, yet without j 
temerity or presumption. He declared it' 
was his opinion they ought to fight, thereby : 
to hinder the enemy from passing the gates 1 
of Peloponnesus, but nevertheless, he would 
submit to the judgment of Aratus, not only 
as the elder and more experienced captain, 
hut as he was general of tlie Aclneans, whose 
forces he would not pretend to command, hut 
was only come thither to assist them. I an 
not ignorant that Baton of Sinope, relates it 
in another manner; he says, Aratus would 
have fought, and that Agis was against it; 
hut it is certain he was mistaken, not having 
r*‘ad what Aratus himself wrote in his own 
justification, that knowing the people had 
wrlhiigh got in their harvest, he thought it 
much hotter to let the enemy pass, than put 
all to the hazard of a battle. And therefore, 
giving thanks to the’ confederates for their 
readiness, he dismissed them. And Agis, 
|“»t without having gained a great deal of 
honor, returned to Sparta, where he found 
tic* people in disorder, and a new revolution 
imminent, owing to the ill government of 
Agesilaus. 

I ( »r lie, being now One of the ephors, and 
freed from the fear which formerly kept him 
in some restraint, forbore no kind of oppres- 
fuon which might bring in gain. Among 
‘’ther things, he exacted a thirteenth month’s 
nx. whereas the usual cycle required at this 
nn ° no su ch addition to the year. For these 
? . ot her reasons fearing those whom he 
^jured, and knowing how he was hated by the 
r’‘"l'le, he thought it necessary to maintain 
* guard, which always accompanied him to 
magistrate’s office. And presuming now j 
n nis power, he was grown so insolent, that j 

, r *2° the one he openly contemned, j 

m if he showed any respect towards Agis, j 
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would have it thought rather an effect of his 
near relationship, than any duty or submission 
to the royal authority. lie gave it out also, 
that he was to continue ephor the ensuing 
year. 

His enemies, therefore, alarmed by this 
report, lost no time in risking an attempt 
against him ; and openly bringing back 
Leonidas from Tegea. reestablished him in 
the kingdom, to which even the people, 
highly incensed for having been defrauded 
in the promised division of lands, willingly 
consented. Agesilaus himself would hardly 
have escaped'their fury, if his son, Ilippome- 
don, whose manly virtues made him dear to 
all, had not saved him out of their hands, 
and then privately conveyed him from the 
citv. 

During the commotion, the two kings fled, 
Agis to the temple of the Brazen House, and 
Cleombrotus to that of Neptune. For Leon¬ 
idas was more incensed against his son-in- 
law; and leaving Agis alone, went with his 
I soldiers to C’leomhrotus’s sanctuary, and 
j there with great passion reproached him for 
having, though he was his son-in-law, con¬ 
spired with his enemies, usurped his throne, 
and forced him from his country, Clcoin- 
brotus, having little to say for himself, sat 
silent. His wife, (’hilonis. the daughter of 
Leonidas, had chosen to follow her father 
in his sufferings; for when Cleombrotus 
usurped the kingdom, she forsook him, and 
wholly devoted herself to comfort her father 
in his affliction: whilst In* still remained in 
Sparta, she remained also, as a suppliant, 
with him, and when lie fled, she fled with 
him, liewailing his misfortune, and extremely 
displeased with Cleombrotus. But now, 
upon this turn of fortune, she changed in 
like manner, and was seen sitting now, as a 
suppliant, with her husband, embracing him 
with her arms, ami having her two littlo 
children beside her. All men were full of 
wonder at the piety and tender affection of 
the young woman, who, pointing to her robes 
and her hair, both alike neglected and un¬ 
attended to, said to Leonidas, “ I 11m not 
brought, my father, to this condition you see 
me in, on account of the present misfortunes 
of Cleombrotus; my mourning habit : s long 
since familiar to me. It was put on to con¬ 
dole with you in your banishment; ^'1 novv 
you are restored to your country, and to vour 
kingdom, must I still remain in grief and 
misery? C&r would you have m< attired in 
my royal ornaments, that I may rejoice with 
you, when you have killed, within rny arms, 
the man to whom you gave me for a wife? 
Either Cleombrotus must appease you by 
mine and my children’s t**ars, or he must 
suffer a punishment greater than you propoafe 
for his faults, and shall see ine, wnom he 
loves so well, die before him. To what end 
should I live, or how shall I appear among 
the Spartan women, when it snail so mani- 
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festly be seen, that I have not been able to : 
move to compassion either a husband or a i 
father? I was born, it seems, to participate : 
in the ill fortune and in the disgrace, both as ’ 
a wife and a daughter, of those nearest aj)!t} 
dearest to me. As for Cleombrotus, I suffix : 
cientlv surrendered any honorable plea on ; 
his behalf, when I forsook him to follow you; : 
but you yourself offer the fairest excuse for < 
his- proceedings, by showing to the world 
that for the sake of a kingdom, it is just to - 
kill a son-in-law, and be regardless of a : 
daughter.” Chilonis, having ended this lam- : 
eutation, rested her face on her husband’s 
head, and looked round with her weeping' i 
and wo-begone eyes upon those who stood be- i 
fore her. 

Leonidas, touched with compassion, with- i 
drew a while to advise with his friends; then 
returning, bade Cleombrotus leave the sanc¬ 
tuary and go into banishment; Chilonis, he 
said, ought to stay with him, it not being 
just she should forsake a father whose affec¬ 
tion had granted to her intercession the life 
of her husband. But all he could say would 
not prevail. She rose up immediately, and 
taking one of her children in feer arms, gave 
the other to her husband; and making her 
reverence to the altar of the goddess, went 
out and followed him. So that, in a word, 
if Cleombrotus were not utterly blinded by 
ambition, he must surely choose to be banished 
with so excellent a woman rather than with¬ 
out her to possess a kingdom. 

Cleombrotus thus removed, Leonidas pro- 
peeued also .to displace the ephors, and to 
choose others in their room; then he began 
to consider how he might entrap Agis. At 
first, he endeavored by fair means to persuade 
him to leave the sanctuary, and partake with 
him in the kingdom. The people, he said, 
would easily pardon the errors of a young 
man, ambitious of glory, and deceived by the 
craft of Agesilaus. But finding Agis was 
suspicious, and not to be prevailed with to 
quit his sanctuary, he gave up that design; 
yet what could not then be effected by 
the dissimulation of an enemy, was soon 
after brought to pass by the treachery of 
friends. ’ 

Amphares, Damochares, and Arcesilaus 
often visited Agis, and he was so confident 
of thair fidelity that after a while he was 
revailed with to accompany them to the 
aths,'which were not far distant, they con¬ 
stantly returning to see him safe again in 
the temple. They were all three his famil¬ 
iars and Amphares had borrowed a great 
deal of plate and rich household stuff from 
Agesistrata, and hoped if he could destroy 
her and the whole family, he might peace¬ 
ably enjoy those goods. And he, it is said, 
was the readiest of all to serve the purposes 
of Leonidas, and being one of the ephors, 
did all he could' to incense the rest of his 
colleagues against Agis. These men, there¬ 


fore, finding that Agis would not quit 
sanctuary, hut on occasion would ventu 
from it to go to the bath, resolved to 8e j!! 
him on the opportunity thus given them 
And one.day as he was returning, they Int i 
and saluted him as formerly, conversion 
pleasantly by the way, and jesting, as youth- 
ful friends might, till coming to the turiiinn 
of a street which led -to the prison, Am¬ 
phares, by virtue of his office, laid his hand 
oil Agis, and told him, “ You must go with 
me, Agis, before the other ephors, to answer 
for your misdemeanors.” At the same time 
Damochares, who was a tall, strong man' 
drew his cloak tight round his neck, ami 
dragged him after by it, whilst the others 
went behind to thrust him on. So that none 
of Agis’s friends being near to assist him, 
nor any one by, they easily got him into the 
prison, where Leonidas was already arrived, 
with a company of soldiers, who strongly 
guarded all the avenues; the ephors also 
came in, with as many of the Elders us they 
knew to be true to their party, being desir¬ 
ous to proceed with some resemblance of 
justice. And thus they bade him give 
an account of his actions. Tb which Agis, 
smiling at their dissimulation, answered not 
a word. Amphares told him, it was more 
seasonable to weep, for now the time was 
cogue in which lie should be punished for his 
presumption. Another of the ephors, as 
though he would Be more favorable, and of¬ 
fering as it were an excuse, asked him 
whether he was not forced to what lie did 
by Agesilaus and Lysander. But Agis an¬ 
swered, he had not been constrained by any 
man, nor had any other intent in wind he 
did, but only to follow the example of Ly- 
curgus, and to govern conformably to ins 
laws. The same ephor asked him whether 
■ now at least he did not repent his rash- 
: ness. To which the young man answered, 
i that though he were to suffer the ex- 
i tremest penalty for it, yet he could never re- 
; pent of so just and so glorious a design. 

: Upon this they passed sentence of deatli on 
i him, and bade the officers carry him to the 
E Dechas, as it is called, a place in the prison 
where they strangle malefactors. And w lien 
i the officers would not venture to lay hands 
t on him, and the very mercenary soldiers de- 
i clined it, believing it an illegal and a wicke 
i act to lay violent hands on a king, hanvr 

- chares, threatening and refiling them for iw 
l himself thrust him into the room. 

For by this time the news of bis being 
t seized had reached many parts of the ci >■ 
l and there was a concourse of people wi 
7 lights and torches about the prison gates- 

- and in the midst of them the mother anu 
!, grandmother of Agis, crying out with a 
s voice, that their king ought to appear, 

, to be heard and judged by the people- , 

s this clamor, instead of preventing, haste 

>- his death; his enemies fearing, if the turn 
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should increase, he might beresoued during you approve so well of your son’s actions, it 
the night out of their hands. is fit you should partake in his reward.” She, 

1 A«'is being now at the point to die, per- rising up to offer herself to the noose, said 
-„iced one of the officers bitterly bewailing only, “ I pray that it may redound to tiie 
his misfortune; “Weep not, friend,” said Jfcxl of Sparta.” 

1 e “for me, who die innocent, by the law- And now the three bodies being exposed 
’ ac t of wicked men. My condition is to view, and the fact divulged, no fear was 
much better than theirs.” As soon as he strong enough to hinder the people from ex- 
. I s poken these 'words, not showing the pressing their abhorrence of what was done, 
least sign of fear, he offered his neck to the and their detestation of Leonidas and Am- 
Igoat' ■ phares, the contrivers of it. So wicked and 

Immediately after he was dead, Amphares barbarous an act had never been committed 
went out of the prison gate, where he found in Sparta, since first the Dorians inhabited 
Wsistrata, who, believing him still the Peloponnesus: the very cnemieft in war, they 
same friend as before, threw herself at his said, were always cautious in spilling the 
feet lie gently raised her up, and assured blood of a Lacedaemonian king, insomuch 
her she need not fear any further violence that in any combat they would decline, and 
or dimmer of death for her son, and that if endeavor to avoid them, from feelings of 
she pleased, she might go in and see him. respect and reverence for their station. And 
She begged her mother might also have the certainly we see that in the many battles 
favor to'be admitted, and he replied, nobody fought betwixt the Lncednunoniuns and tho 
should hinder it. When they were entered, other Greeks, up to the time of 1’hilip of 
im commanded the gate should again lie Macedon, not one of their kings was ever 
locked, and Archidamia, the grandmother, killed, except Cleonibrotus, by a javelin- 
to be first introduced, she was now grown wound, at the battle of Leuctra. I am not 
very old, and had lived all her days ill the ignorant that the Messenians affirm, Theo- 
highest repute among her fellows. As soon pomptis was also slain by their Aristomcnos; 
as Amphares thought she was despatched, lie but the Lacedaunonians deny it, and say iia 
told Agesistrata she might now go in if she was only wounded. 

pleased. She entered, and beholding her He it as it will, it is certain at least that 
son's body stretched on the ground, and her Agis was the first king put to death in La- 
mother hanging by the peck, the first thing ceda-mon by the epliors. for having un- 
siie did was, with her own hands, to assist dertaken a design noble in itself ami worthy 
the officers in taking down the body; then of his country, at a time of life when men’s 
covering it decently, she laid it out by hot errors usually meet with an easy pardon, 
son’s, whom, then embracing, and kissing his And if errors lie did commit ins enemies 
checks, “ 0 my son,” said she, “ it was thy certainly had less reason to blame him, than 
too great mercy and goodness which brought had his friends for that gentle and compas- 
thee and us to ruin.” Amphares, who -stood sionate temper which made hi in save the life 
watching behind the door, on hearing this, of Leonidas, and believe in other men’s pro- 
broke in, and said angrily to her, “ Since fessions. 
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Thus fell Agis. His brother Archidamus stant kindness that she still retained for the 
was too quick for Leonidas, and saved him- memory of Agis, wrought soipewhat of the 
self by a timely retreat. But his wife, then like feeling in the young man for him, so 
mother of a young child, he forced from her that he would often inquire of her cqncern- 
own house, and compelled Agiatis, for that ing what had passed, and attentively listen 
was her name, to marry his son Cleomenes, to the story of Avis’s purpose and*design, 
though at that time too young for a wife, Now Cleomenes had a generous and great 
because he was'unwilling that anyone else soul; he was as temperate and moderate in 
should have her, being heiress to her father his pleasures as Agis, but not. so rcrupuloux, 
Gylinpus’s great estate; in person the most circumspect, and gentle. There was some- 
youthful and beautiful woman in all Greece, thing of heat and passion always goading 
and well-conducted in' her habits of life, him on, and an impetuosity and violence in 
And therefore, they say, she did all she his eagerness to pursue any thing which he 
could that she might not be compelled to this thought good and just. To have men obey 
new marriage. But being thus united to him of their own freewill, he conceived to bp 
Cleomenes, she indeed hated Leonidas, but the best discipline; but likewise, to subdue 
to the youth showed herself a kind and oblig- resistance, and force them to the better coarse, 
jng wife. He, as soon as they came together, was, in his opinion, commendable and 
began to love her very much, and the con- brave. 
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This disposition made him dislike considering that it would be ea$i.> 

management of the city. The citizens lay; jb&ig about an alteration when the city ?- 
dissolved in supine idleness and pleasures^pj^war, than when in peace, he engaged tb 
the king let every thing take its own way, ■ «j&&{rion'wealth in a quarrel with the^Ach^ 
thankful if nobody gave him any dis- ajis, who had given them fair occasions to 
turbance, nor called him away from the en- complain. For Aratus, a man of the great. 

joyment of his wealth and luxury. The : est power amongst all the Achseans, desio-nVd 

public interest was neglected, and each man from the very beginning to bring a if the 
intent upon his private gain. It was danger- Peloponnesians into one common body. And 
ous, now Agis was killed, so much as to to effect this was the one object of all h l3 
name such a thing as the exercising and train- many commanderships and his long political 
ing of their youth ; and to speak of the an- course; as he thought this the only means to 
cient temperance, endurance, and equality, make them a match for their foreign enemies 
was a sort of treason against the state. It is Pretty nearly all the rest agreed to his pn> 
said also that Cleomenes, whilst a boy, stud- posals, only the Lacedaemonians, the Kleins 
ied philosophy under Sphaerus, the Boryste- and as many of the Arcadians as inclined to 
nite, who crossed over to Sparta, and spent the Spartan interest, remained unpersinuled. 
some time and trouble in instructing the And so as soon as Leonidas was dead, lie be. 
youth. Sphrcrus was one of the first of gan to attack the Arcadians, and wasted 
Zeno the Citiean’s scholars, and it is likely those especially that bordered on Achica: by 
enough that he admired the manly temper this means designing to try the inclinations 
of Cleomenes, and inflamed his generous of the Spartans, and despising Cleomenes 
ambition. The ancient Leonidas, as story as a youth, and of no experience in affairs 
tells, being asked what manner of poet he of state or war. Upon this, the ephor.s sent 
thought. Tyrtceus replied, “Good to whet Cleomenes to surprise the Athenaeum, near 
young men’s courage; ” for being filled with a Belbina, which is a pass commanding an en« 
divine fury by his poems, they rtished into any trance into Laconia and was then the subject 
danger. And so the stoic philosophy is a dan- of litigation with the Megalopolitans. 
gerous incentive to strong and fiery disposi- Cleomenes possessed himself of tin? place, 
tions, but where it combines with a grave and fortified it, at which action Aruhissliow- 
and gently temper, is most successful in lead- ed no public resentment, but marched by 
ing it to itg proper good. night to surprise Xogea and Orchomenus. 

Upon the death of his father Leonidas, he The design failed, for those that were to be- 
succeeded, and observing the citizens of all tray the cities into his hands, turned afraid; 
sorts to he debauched, the rich neglecting so Aratus retreated, imagining that his d»- 
the public good, and intent on their private sign had been undiscovered. But Cleomenes 
gain and pleasure, and the poor distressed in wrote a sarcastic letter to him, and desired 
their own homes, and therefore without to know, as from a friend, whither lie intend* 
either spirit for war or ambitiay to be train- ed to march at night; and Aratus answering, 
ed up'as Spartans, that he had<ndy the name, that having heard of his design to fortify 
of king, and the epliors all the power, he was Belbina, he meant to march thither to oppose 
resolved to change the present posture of him, Cleomenes rejoined, that he did not dis- 
affairs. lie had a friend whose name was pute it, hut begged to be informed, if lie 
Xenares, liis lover, fsuch an affection the might be allowed to ask the question, why 
Spartans express by the term, being umpire'/, he carried those torches and ladders with bim. 
Or imbrealhed with; ; Jiim he sounded, and Aratus laughing at the jest, and asking 
of hin^ he would commonly inquire w hat what manner of youth this was, Dainocrates 
mannei® of king Agis was, by what means a Spartan exile, replied, “If you have any 
and by what assistance he began and pursued designs upon the Lacedaemonians, begin be- 
his designs. Xenares, at first, willingly fore this young eagle’s talons are grown.” 
complied with his request, and told him the Presently after this, Cleomenes, encamping 
whole story, with all the particular circum- in Arcadia with a few horse and three Imn* 
stances’^of the actions. But when he ob- dred foot, received orders from the epliors, 
served Cleomenes to be extremely affected at who feared to engage in the. war, command- 
the relation, and more than ordinarily taken ing him home; but when upon his retreat 
with Agis’s new model of the government, Aratus took Caphyre, they commissioned 
and begging a repetition of the story, he at him .again. In this expedition lie took M<‘- 
first severely chid him, told him he was fran- thydrium, and overran the country of the 
tic, and at last left off all sort of familiarity Argives; and the Achaeans, to oppose him. 
and intercourse with him, yet he never told came out with an army of twenty thousand 
any man the cause of their disagreement, but foot and one thousand horse, under the com- 
Jjrould only say, Cleomenes knew very well, mand of Aristomachus. Cleomenes faced 
^Cleomenes, finding Xenares averse to his de- them at Pallantium, and offered battle, but 
signs, and thinking all others to be of the Aratus, being cowed by his bravery, would 
same disposition, consulted with none, but not suffer the general to engage, but re¬ 
contrived the whole business by himself, treated, amidst tne reproaches of the Ach*- 
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fl ns and the derision and scorn of the 
Has who were not above five thousi 
rieomenes, encouraged by this success* 
ean to speak boldly among the citizens, * 
reminding them of a sen tehee of one of 
their ancient kings, said, it was in vain 

)W that the Spartans asked, not how many 
th«*ir enemies were, but where they were. 
\fter this, marching to the assistance of the 
Kle ins, whom the Achleans were attacking, 
filling'upon the enemy in their retreat near 
ti„» Lveieum, he put their whole army to 
flight7 taking a great number of captives, 
aiid leaving many dead* upon the place; so 
tliat it was commonly reported amongst the 
Greeks that Aratus was slain. But Aratus, 
making the best advantage of tin* opportu¬ 
nity, immediately after the defeat marched 
to ‘Mantinea, and before anybody suspected 
it. took the city, and put a garrison into it. 
Ujhui this, the Lacedaemonians being quite 
discouraged, and opposing Cleomenes’s de¬ 
signs of carrying on the war, he now ex¬ 
erted himself to have Archidamus, the 
brother of Agis, sent for from Messene, as 
In*, of the other family, had a right to the 
kingdom ; and besides, Cleomenes thought 
that the power of the ephors would be re¬ 
duced, when the kingly state was thus filled 
up. and raised to its proper position. But 
those that were concerned in the murder of 
Agis, perceiving the design, and fearing 
that upon Archidatnus’s return they should 
he called to an account, received him on his 
coming privately into town, and joined in 
bringing hrm home, and presently after 
murdered him. Whether Cleomenes was 
against it, as Phylarchus thinks, or whether 
be was persuaded by his friends, or let him 
fall into their hands, is uncertain ; however, 
they were most blamed, as having forced 
his consent. 

He, still resolving to new model the state, 
bribed the ephors to send him out to war; 
and won the affections of many others by 
nn-ans of his mother Cratesielea, who spared 
no cost and was very zealous to promote her 
son’s ambition; and though of herself she 
had no inclination to marry, vet for his 
sake, she accepted, a9 her husband, one of 
the chiefest citizens for wealth and power. 
Cleomenes, marching forth with the army 
now under his command, took Leuctra, a 
place belonging to Megalopolis; and the 
A I-Incan s quickly coming’ up to resist him 
with a good body of men commanded by 
Aratus, in a battle under the very walls of 
the city some part of his army was routed. 
Hut whereas Aratus had commanded the 
Ach&ans not to pass a deep watercourse, 
an d thus put a stop to the pursuit, Lydia- 
‘has, the Megalopolitan, fretting at the 
orders, and encouraging the horse whjch he 
h'd, and following the routed enemy, got 
mtoaplace full of vines, hedges, and ditches; 
*nd being forced to break his ranks, began 
37 


to retire in disorder. Cleomenes, observing 
the advantage, commanded the Tarentines 
ahd Cretans to engage him, by whom, after 
a brave defence, he was routed and slain. 
The Lacedaemonians, thus encouraged, fell 
wii-h a great shout upon the Aclueans, and 
routed their whole army. Of the slain, who 
Were very many, the rest Cleomenes deliv¬ 
ered up, when the enemy petitioned for 
them; but the body of Lydiadas lie com¬ 
manded to be brought to him; and then 
putting on it a purple robe, and a crown 
upon its head, sent a eonvoynvith it to the 
gates of Megalopolis. This is that Lydiadas 
who resigned his jnnver as tyrant, restored 
liberty to the citizens, and joined the city to 
the Acluean interest. 

Cleomenes, being very much elated by 
this success, and persuaded that if matters 
were wholly at his disposal, he should soon 
be too hard for the Aeha*ans, persuaded Me- 
gistomis, his mother’s husband, that it was 
expedient for the state to shake off the 
power of the ephors, and to put all their 
wealth into one common stock for the whole 
body ; thus Sparta, being restored to its old 
equality, might aspire again to the command 
of all <* recce. Megistonus liked the design, 
and engaged two or three more of his friends. 
About that time, one of the ephors,'sleeping 
in Basiphae’s temple, dreamed a very sur¬ 
prising dream; for he thought *h« saw tho 
four chairs removed out of the place where 
the ephors used to sit and do the business of 
their otlic**, and one only set then*, and 
whilst he wondered, he heard a voire out of 
the temple, saying, “ This is best f >r Sparta.” 
The person, telling Cleomenes this dream, 
he was a litlfe troubled at first, fearing that 
he used thirf as a trick to sift him, ujmhi 
some suspicion ol his design, but when ho 
was satisfied that the relatcr sj*okc truth, ho 
took heart again. And carrying with him 
those whom In* thought would he most 
against his project, he took Henna and AJ- 
sa*a, two towns in league with the Ach.cans, 
furnished Orehomenus with previous, en¬ 
camped before Mantinea, and with long 
marches up and down so harassed the Lace¬ 
daemonians, that many of them at their own 
request were left behind in Arcadia, while 
he with the mercenaries went toward 
Sparta, and by the way communicated his 
design to those whom lie thought fittest for 
his purposp, and marched slowly, that ho 
might catch the ephors at sup|**r. 

When he was come near the city, he sent 
Kuryclidas to the public table, where tho 
ephors supped, under pretence of carrying 
some message from him from the army; 
Therycion,. Phoebis, and two of those woq 
had been bred up with Cleomenes, whom 
they call mothacen, followed with a few sol¬ 
diers; and whilst Kuryclidas was delivering 
his message to the ephors, they ran unon 
them with their drawn swords, and slew 
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them. The first of them, Agylseua, on re¬ 
ceiving the blow, fell and lay as dead; but 
in a little time quietly raising himself, an'd 
drawing himself out of the room, he crept, 
without being discovered, into a little build¬ 
ing which was dedicated to Tear, and which 
always used to be shut, but then by chance 
was open ; and being got in, he shut the 
door, and lay close. The other four were 
killed, and above ten more that came to 
their assistance; to those that were quiet 
they did no harm, stopped none that fled 
from the city, and spared Agykcus, when 
he came out of the temple the next day. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only sacred 
places dedicated to Fear, but also to Death, 
Laughter, and the like Passions. Now they 
worship Fear, not as they do supernatural 
powers which they dread, esteeming it hurt¬ 
ful, but thinking their polity is chiefly kept 
up by fear. And therefore, the ephors, 
Aristotle is my author, when they entered 
upon their government, made proclamation 
to the people, that they should shave their 
mustaches, and be obedient to the laws, 
that the laws might not be hard upon them, 
making, 1 suppose, this trivial injunction, 
to accustom their youth to obedience even 
in the smallest matters. And the ancients, 

1 think, did not imagine bravery to be plain 
fearlessness, but a cautious fear of blame 
and disgrace. For those that show most 
timidity towards the law's, are most bold 
against their enemies; and those are least 
afraid of any danger who are most afraid of 
a just reproach. Therefore it was well said 
that 

A reverence still attends on fear; 
and by Homer, 

Feared you shall be, dear father, and revered; 
and again, 

In silence fearing those that bore the sway; 

for thetfepernlity of men are most ready to 
reverend those whom they fear. And, there¬ 
fore, the Lacedaemonians placed the temple 
of Fear by the Syssitium of the ephors, hav¬ 
ing raised that magistracy to almost royal 
authority. 

The irext day, Cleomenes proscribed eigh¬ 
ty of the citizens, whom he thought necessa¬ 
ry to banish, and removed all the seats of 
the ephors, except one, in which he himself 
designed to sit and give audience; and call¬ 
ing the citizens together, he made an apology 
for his proceedings, saying, that by Lycurgus 
the council of Elders was joined to the kings, 
and that that model of government had con¬ 
strued a long time, and no other sort of 
magistrates had been wanted. But after¬ 
wards, in the long war with the Messenians, 
when the kings, having to command the 
army, found no time to administer jus- 


I tice, they chose some of their friends 
left them to determine the suits of the’ • • 
zens in their stead. These were calf'i 
ephors, and. at first behaved, themselves . 
'servants to‘the kings; but afterwards’u 
degrees, they appropriated the power to 
themselves, and erected a distinct magistra¬ 
cy. An evidence of the truth of this was 
the custom jsiill observed by the kings, who 
when the ephors send for them, refuse’ 
upon the test and the second summons,’to 
go, but uflihi the third, rise up and attend 
them. A#d Asteropus, the first that raised 
the ephorajjto that height of power, lived a 
great many years after their institution. ,s 0 
long.sffttfefpre, he continued, as they c 0 „. 
t^fjjrthemselves within their own proper 
sphwe, it had been better to bear with them 
th(Uf to make a disturbance. But that an 
upmirt, introduced power should so far sub- 
verftthe ancient form of government as to 
battjlh some kings, murder others, without 
hearing their defence, and threaten those 
who desired to see the best and most divine 
constitution restored in Sparta, was not to 
be borne. Therefore, if it had been possible 
for him, without bloodshed, to free J.aceda’- 
mon from those foreign plagues, luxury, 
sumptuosity, debts, and usury, and from 
those yet more ancient evils, poverty and 
riches, he should have thought himself the 
happiest king in the world, to have succeed¬ 
ed, like an expert physician, in curing the 
diseases of his country without pain. Hut 
now, in this necessity, Lycurgus’s example 
favored his proceedings, who being neither 
king nor magistrate, but a private man, and 
aiming at the kingdom, came armed into 
the market-place, so that king Charillns fled 
in alarm to the, altar. He, being a good 
man, and a lover of his country, readily con¬ 
curred in Lycurgus’fc designs, and admitted 
the revolution in the state. But, by his ran 
actions, Lycurgus bad nevertheless borne 
witness that it was difficult to change the 
government without force and fear, in tho 
use of which he himself, he said, had been 
so moderate as to do no more than put out 
of the. way those who opposed themselves to 
Sparta’s happiness and safety. For the rest 
of the nation, he told them, the whole land 
was now their common property ; debtors 
should be cleared of their debts, and exami¬ 
nation made of those who were not citizens, 
that the bravest lAen might thus be made 
free Spartans, and give aifl in arms to save 
the city, and “ We,” he said, “may no 
longer see Laconia, for want of men to de¬ 
fend it, wasted by the zEtolians and Illy¬ 
rians.” 

Then he himself first, with his step-father. 
Megistonus, and his friends, gave up 
their wealth into one public stock, and all the 
other‘citizens followed the example. The 
land was divided, and every one that he 
had banished, had a share assigned him; 
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for he promised to restore all, as soon as 
things were settled and in guiet. And com¬ 
pleting the number of citizens' out of the 
best and most promising of the'country peo¬ 
ple, he raised a body of four^housand men; 
ami instead of a spear, taught"th^m to use a 
Mirissa, with both hands, aiicr|o carry their 
shields by a band, and not by a Bandle, as be¬ 
fore. After this, he began to consult about the 
education of the youth, and thftjPiscipline, 
as they call it; most of the pjfliiculars of 
which, Sphacrus, being then at Sparta, assist¬ 
ed in arranging ; and, in a shoijt time, the 
schools of exercise and the comJ|on tables 
recovered their ancient decency aruj^Oljler, a 
few out of necessity, but the most 
rily, returning to that generous and 
way of living. And, that the name of 
arch might give them no jealousy, he 
Kuclidas, his brother, partner in the th: 
and that was the only time that Sparta 
two kings of the same family. 

Then, understanding that the Achteans 
and A rat us imagined that this change had 
disturbed and shaken his affairs, and that 
lie would nbt venture out of Sparta and 
leave the city now unsettled in the midst of 
so great an alteration, he thought it great 
and serviceable to his designs, to show* bis 
enemies the zeal and forwardness of his 
troops. And, therefore, making an incur¬ 
sion into the territories of Megalopolis, lie 
wasted the country far and wide, and collect¬ 
ed a considerable booty. And at last, taking 
a company of actors, as they were travelling 
from Messene, and building a theatre in the 
enemy’s country, and offering a prize of forty 
mime in value, he sat spectator a whole day; 
not that he either desired or needed such 
amusement, but wishing to show his disre- 
g.ud for his enemies, anjl by a display of bis 
toiitempt, to prove the extent of his superior¬ 
ity to them. For his alone, of all the Greek 
01 royal armies, had no stage-players, no 
Jugglers, no dancing or singing women at- 
•lulnig it, but was free from all sorts of 
looseness, wantonness, and festivity ; the 
young men being for the most part at their 
* xeieises, and the old men giving them h s- 
OI \ leis . ure times, diverting tbein- 
I ," Uh their native jests, and quick 
- eoinan answers; the good results of which 
' one noticed in the life of J-ycurgus. 

^ >te himself instructed all by his example; 

IV * n £ pattern of temperance before 
^ man’s eyes ; and his course of living 
• s neither more stately, nor more expensive, 
r ,f In any way more pretentious, than that 
si.l \ 118 And this was a con- 

on r. e a< ^ vanta ge to him in his designs 
*^r ra en when they waited upon 
wp '.X, * IU S®» did not so much admire their 
t.. n i ’ costl y furniture, and numerous at- 
fH.ir they hated their pride and state, 

♦ a? * a 00683 * and imperious an- 

10 their addresses. But when they 
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came to Cleomenes, who was both really a 
king, and bore that title, and saw no pur¬ 
ple, no robes of state upon him, no couches 
and litters about him for his ease, and that 
he did not receive requests and return an¬ 
swers after a long delay and difficulty, 
through a number of messengers and door¬ 
keepers, dr by memorials, but that he rose 
and came forward in any dress he might hap¬ 
pen to* be wearing, to meet those that came 


to wait upon him, stayed, talked freely and 
affably with all that had business, they were 
extremely taken, and won to his service, and 
professed that lie alone was the true son of 
Hercules. His common every day’s meal 
was in an ordinary room, very sparing, and 
after the Laconic manner ; and when he en¬ 
tertained ambassadors or strangers, two 
more couches were added, and a little better 
dinner provided by his servants, but no sa¬ 
voring sauces or sweetmeats ; only the dishes 
were larger, and the wine more plentiful. 
For he reproved one of his friends for enter¬ 
taining some strangers with nothing hut 
barley bread and black broth, such diet as 
they usually* had in their pho/itia ; saying, 
that upon such occasions, and when they en¬ 
tertained strangers, it was not well to bo 
too exact Laconians. After the table was 
removed, a stand was brought, in with a brass 
vessel full of wine, two silver bowls, which 
held about a pint apiece, a few silver cups, 
of which he that pleased might drink, but 
wine was not urged on : ny of the guests. 
There was no music, nor was any require! ; 
for he entertained the company himself, 
sometimes asking questions, soundim«*s tell¬ 
ing stories; and his conversation was neither 
too grave or disagreeably serious, nor yet in 
any way rude or ungraceful in its pleasantry. 
For he thought those ways of entrapping 
men by gifts and presents, which other kings 
use, dishonest and inartificial; ami it seemed 
to him to be the most noble method, and 
most suitable to a king, to win the atfectious 
of those that came near him, by gtrsnual 
intercourse and agreeable conversation, since 
between a friend and a mercenary the*only 
distinction is, that we gain the one by one’s 
character and conversation, the other by one’s 
money. 

The Mantineans were the first that fequest- 
ed his aid ; and when he entered their city 
by night, they aided him to expel the Achaean 
garrison, aau put themselves under his pro¬ 
tection. He restored them their polity and 
laws, and the same day inarched to Tegea; 
and a little while after, fetching a compass 
through Arcadia, he made a descent upon 
Phene, in Achaea, intending to force Aratus to • 
a battle, or bring him into disrepute, for refuse 
ing to engage, and suffering him to waste the 
country. Hyperbatas at that time was gen¬ 
eral, but Aratus had all the power amongst 
the Achaeans, marching forth with their 
whole strength, and encamping in Dynne,^ 
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near the Hecatombaeum, Cleomenes came up, 
and thinking it not advisable to pitch be¬ 
tween Dymae, a city of the enemies, and the 
camp of the Achaeans, he boldly dared the 
Achaeans, and forced them to a battle, and 
routing their phalanx, slew a great many in 
the fight, and took many prisoners, and 
thence marching to Langon, and driving out 
the Achaean garrison, he restored the city 
to the Eleans. 

The affairs of the Achfeans being in this 
unfortunate condition, Aratus, who was wont 
to take the office every other year, refused the 
command, though they entreated and urged 
him to accept it. And thi ■ was ill done, 
when the storm was high, to put the power 
out of his own hands, and set another to the 
helm. Cleomenes at first proposed fair and 
easy conditions by his ambassadors to the 
Aohaians, but afterward he sent others, and 
required the chief command to be settled 
upon him ; in other matters offering to agree 
to reasonable terms, and to restore their cap¬ 
tives and their country. The Achaeans were 
willing to come to an agreement upon those 
terms, and invited Cleomenes td Lerna,where 
an assembly was to be held ; but it happened 
that Cleomenes, hastily marching on, and 
drinking water at a wrong time, brought up a 
(juantity of blood, and lost his voice ; there¬ 
fore being unable to continue his journey, 
he sent the chiefest of the captives to the 
Achaeans, and, putting off' the meeting for 
some time, retired to Lacedaemon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece, which 
was just beginning in some sort to recover 
from its disasters, and to show some capa¬ 
bility of delivering itself from the insolence 
• and rapacity of the Macedonians. For Ara¬ 
tus, (whether fearing or distrusting Cleo- 
menes, or envying his untooked-for success, 
or thinking it a disgrace for him who had 
commanded thirty-three years to have a 
young man succeed to all his glory and his 
power, and be head of that government 
which he had been raising and settling so 
many years,) first endeavored to keep the 
Achseans from closing with Cleomenes ; hut 
when they would not hearken to him, fearing 
Cleomenes’s daring spirit, and thinking the 
Lacedemonians’ proposals to be very reason¬ 
able, v#ho designed only to reduce Peloponne¬ 
sus to its old model, upon this he took his 
last refuge in an action which was unbecom¬ 
ing any of the Greeks, most dishonorable to 
him, and most unworthy his former bravery 
and exploits. For he called »Antigonus into 
Greece, and filled Peloponnesus with Mace¬ 
donians, whom he himself, when a youth, 
having beaten their garrison out of the cas- 
rtle of Corinth, had driven from the same 
country. And there had been constant sus- 
icion and variance between him and all the 
ings, and‘of Antigonus, in particular, he 
has said a thousand dishonorable things in 
the commentaries he has left behind nim. 


And though he declares himself how he suf 
fered considerable losses, and underwent 
great dangers,that he might free Athens from 
the garrison of the Macedonians, yet, after 
wards, he brought the very same men armed 
into his qwn country, and his own lions- 
even to the women’s apartment. IJ ( , would 
not endure that one of tbefamily of Hercules 
auditing of Sparta, and one that hadveforue 
ed the polity of his country, as it were, from 
a disordered harmony, and returned it to tie- 
plain Doric measure and rule of life of Lycun 
gus, should be styled head of the Trita-aus- 
and Sicyonians ; and whilst he fled the bar- 
leycake and coarse coat, and, which were 
his chief accusations against Cleomenes, tie- 
extirpation of wealth and reformation of 
poverty, he basely subjected himself, tngetli- 
er with Achsea, to the diadem and purple, to 
the imperious commands of the Macedonians 
and their satraps. That he might not seem 
to be under Cleomenes, he offered sacrifices, 
called Antigonea, in honor of Antigonus, ami 
sang pecans himself, with a garland on his 
head, to the praise of a wasted, consumptive 
Macedonian. I write this not’out of any 
design to disgrace Aratus, for in many things 
lie showed himself a true lover of Greece, and 
a great man, but out of pity to the weakness 
of human nature, which, in characters like 
this, so worthy and, in so many ways dispos¬ 
ed to virtue, cannot maintain its honors un¬ 
blemished by some envious fault. 

'Pile Aclucans meeting again in assembly 
at Argos, and Cleomenes having come from 
Tegou, there were great hopes that all dif¬ 
ferences would he composed. But Aratus, 
Antigonus and he having already agreed up¬ 
on the chief articles of their league, feariud 
that Cleomenes would carry all before him. 
and either win or ,force the multitude to 
comply' with his demands, proposed, that 
having three hundred hostages put into las 
hands, he should come alone into the town, 
or bring his army to the place of exercise, 
called the Cyllarabium, outside the city, and 
treat there. 

Cleomenes, hearing this, said, that he was 
unjustly dealt with ; for they ought to have 
told him so plainly at" first, and not now lie 
was come even to their doors, show their 
jealousy, and deny him admission. Am* 
writing a letter to the Acha-ans about the 
same subject, the greatest part of which was 
an accusation of Aratus, while Aratus. on 
the other side, spoke violently against him *<’ 
the assembly, he hastily dislodged, and sen 
a trumpeter to denounce war against tmj 
Achaeans, not to Argos, but to vEgium. • 
Aratus writes, that he might not give th™ 
notice enough to make provision for *" e , 
defence. There had also been a moveniei 
among the Achaeans themselves, and * 
cities were eager for revolt; the col ""’ n j 
people expecting a division of the land. » 
a release from their debts and the chief 11 
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being in many places ill-disposed to Aratus, 
and some of them angry and indignant with 
him, for having brought the Macedonians 
into Peloponnesus. Encouraged bv these mis¬ 
understandings, Cleomenes invaded Acluea, 
and first took Hellene by surprise, and beat 
out the Achajan garrison, and afterwards 
brought over Pheneus and Penteleum to his 
si<b*. Now the Achaeans, suspecting ^aine 
tivaeh<*fous designs at Corinth and Jpicyon, 
M-nt their horse and mercenaries out of Ar- 
gc»s, to have an eye upon those cities, and they 
themselves went to Argos, to celebrate the 
Neinean games. Cleomenes, advertised of 
this march, and hoping, as it afterward fell 
out, that upon an unexpected advance to 
the city, now busied in the solemnity of the 
games, and thronged with numerous specta¬ 
tors, he should raise a considerable terror 
ami confusion amongst them, by night inarch¬ 
ed with his army to the walls, and taking 
the (piarter of the town called Aspis, which 
lies above the theatre, well fortified, and 
hard to be approached, he so terrified them 
that none offered to resist, but they agreed 
to accept a garrison, to give twenty citizens 
for hostages, and to assist the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans, and that he should have the chief com¬ 
mand. 

This action considerably increased his 
reputation and his power; for the ancient 
Spartan kings, though tjiey many ways en¬ 
deavored to effect it, could never bring Argos 
to he permanently theirs. And Pyrrhus, the 
must experienced captain, though he entered 
tin* city by force, could not keep possession, 
hut was slain himself, with a considerable part 
<*1 his army. Therefore they admired the 
dispatch and contrivance of Cleomenes ; and 
those that before derided him, for imitating, 
us they said, Solon and Lycurgus, in releas¬ 
ing the people from their debts, and in equaliz¬ 
ing the property of the citizens, were now fain 
to admit that this was the cause of the change 
in the Spartans. For before they were very 
in the world, and so unable to secure 
tneir own, that the yE to bans, invading Laco- 
nut. brought away fifty thousand slaves ; so 
tnat, one of the elder Spartans is reported to 
have said, that they had done Laconia a kind- 
U V M *'y tmburdeiiingU ; and yet a little while 
ut**r, by merely recurring once again to their 
native customs, and reentering the track of 
l ‘‘ ancient discipline, they were able to give, 
l ." 1 hough it had beerf under the eyes and con- 
: net of Lycurgus himself, the most signal 
ni'tances of courage and obedience, raising 
; 1 arta to her ancient place as the cornmand- 
ln g state of Greece, and recovering all Pelo- 
[•onnesus. 

‘^ r ^ os was captured, and- Cleon* 
jp.l hhua came over, as they did at once, 

•° ^Icpmenes, Aratus was at Corinth, search¬ 
'll after some who were reported to favor 
i y part an interest. The news, being 
wrought to him, disturbed him very much ; 
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for he perceived the city inclining to Cleo¬ 
menes, and willing to be rid of the Aehauins. 
Therefore he summoned the citizens to meet 
in the Council llall, and slipping away with¬ 
out being observed to the gate, he mounted 
his horse that had been brought for him thith¬ 
er, and fled to Sieyon. And the Corinthians 
made such haste to Cleomenes at Argos, that, 
as Aratus says, striving who should be first 
there, they spoiled all their horses ; he adds 
that Cleomenes was very angry with the 
Corinthians for letting him escape; and that 
Megistonus came from Cleomenes to him, 
desiring him to deliver uj> the castle at Cor¬ 
inth, which was then garrisoned by tin* Achaa- 
ans, and offered him a considerable sum 
of money, and that he answered, that matters 
were not now in his power, but lie. in theirs. 
Thus Aratus himself writes. Hut Cleomenes, 
inarching from Argos, and taking in tho 
1 roezenians, Kpidaurians, and ilcnuioiicaus, 
came to Corinth, and blocked up tin* castle, 
which the Aclneans would not surrender ; 
and sending for Aratus’s friends and stewards, 
committed his house and estate to their care 
and management ; and sent Trityinallus. tho 
Messenian, to him a second time, desiring 
tliat the castle might he equally garrisoned by 
the Spartans and Aclneans, and promising 
to Aratus himself double the pension that, he 
received from king Ptolemy. Hut Aratus, 
refusing the condit ions, and sending his own 
son with the other hostages to Aiitigouus, 
and persuading the Aeiueaus to make a decree 
for delivering tin* castle, into Antigofnis’s 
hands, upon this Cleomenes invaded tin* ter¬ 
ritory of the. Sieyonians, and by a decree of 
the Corinthians, accepted Aratus\s estate as 
a gift. 

In the mean time, Aiitigouus, with a great 
army, was passing Geranea; and Ch*onn*neH, 
thinking it morti advisable to fortify and 
garrison, not the isthmus, but tin* moun¬ 
tains called Ouca, and by a war of posts and 
positions to weary the, .Macedonians, rather 
than to venture, a set battle with tin* highly 
disciplined phalanx, put his design in exe¬ 
cution, and very much distressed Aiitigouus, 
For he had not brought victuals sidiicient 
for his army ; nor was it easy to force a 
way through, whilst Cleomenes guarded the 
pass. lie attempted by night to pass through 
Lechamm, hut failed, and lost soriie*iin*n; so 
that Cleomenes and his army were mightily 
encouraged, and so flushed with tin* victory, 
that theyswent merrily to BUppei; and Anti- 
gonus w jus very much dejected, being driven, 
by the necessity lie was in, to most unpromis¬ 
ing attempts. He was proposing to inarch 
to the promontory of Ileraeuin, and thence 
transport his army i ’ lioats to Sieyon, which 
would take up a great deal of time, ami 
require much preparation and means. Hut 
when it was now evening, some of Aratus’* 
friends came from Argos by sea, and invited 
him to return, for the Argives would revolt 
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from Cleomenes. Aristoteles was the man 
that wrought the revolt, and he had no hard 
task to persuade the common people; for 
they were all angry with Cleomenes for not 
releasing them from their debts as they ex¬ 
pected. Accordingly, obtaining fifteen hun¬ 
dred of Antigonus’s soldiers, Aratus sailed 
to Epidaurus; but Aristoteles, not staying 
for his coming, drew out the citizens, and 
fought against the garrison of the castle; 
and Timoxenus, with the Aehaeans from 
Sicyon, came to his assistance. 

Cleomenes heard the news about the sec¬ 
ond watch of the night, and sending for 
Megistonus, angrily commanded him to go 
and set things right at Argos. Megistonus 
had passed his word for the Argives’ loyalty, 
and had persuaded him not to banish the 
suspected. Therefore, despatching him with 
two thousand soldiers, he himself kept 
watch upon Antigonus, and encouraged the 
Corinthians, pretending that there was no 
reat matter in the commotions at Argos, 
ut only a little disturbance raised by a few 
inconsiderable persons. But when Megis¬ 
tonus, entering Argos, was slain, and the 
garrison could scarce hold - out, a*nd frequent 
messengers came to Cleonfenps for succors, 
he, fearing lest the enemy, having taken 
Argos, should shut up the passes, and secure¬ 
ly waste Laconia, and besiege Sparta itself, 
which he had left without forces, dislodged 
from Corinth, and immediately lost that 
city ; for Antigonus entered it, and garri¬ 
soned the town. lie turned aside from his 
direct march, and assaulting the walls of 
Argos, endeavored to carry it by a sudden 
attack ; and then, having collected his forces 
from their march, breaking into the Aspis, 
he joined the garrison, which still held out 
against the Aehreans; some parts of the 
city he scaled and took, and his Cretan 
archers cleared the streets. But wlieii he 
saw Antigonus with his phalanx descending 
from the mountains into the plain, and the 
horse on all sides entering the city, he 
thought it impossible to maintain his post, 
and, gathering together all his men, came 
safely down, and made his retreat under the 
walls, having in so short a time possessed 
himself of great power, and in one journey, 
so to say, having made himself master of 
almost all Peloponnesus, and now lost all 
again in as short a time. For some of his 
allies at once withdrew and forsook him, 
and others not long after put tlieir cities 
i under Antigonus’s protection. His hopes 
thus defeated, as he was leading back the 
relics of his forces, messengers from I.ace- 
dsemon met him in the evening at Tegea, 
and brought him news of as great a misfor- 
tane as that which he had lately suffered, 
and this was the death of his wife ; to whom 
he was so attached, and thought so much of 
her, that even in his most successful ex¬ 
peditions, when he was most prosperous, he 


[ could not refrain, but would every now 
| then come home to Sparta, to visit Agiatis 

This news afflicted him extremely, and h 
grieved, as a young man would do,’for the 
loss of a very beautiful and excellent wife- 
yet he did not let his passion disgrace him’ 
or impair the greatness of his mind, hut 
keeping his usual voice, his countenance 
and his habit, he gave necessary orders to 
his captains, and took the precautidhs re¬ 
quired for the safety of Tegea. Next morn¬ 
ing he came to Sparta, and having at home 
with his mother and children bewailed the 
•loss, and finished his mourning, he at once 
devoted himself to the public alfairs of tire 
state. 

Now Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, promised 
him assistance, but demanded his mother 
and children for hostages. This, for some 
considerable time, he was ashamed to dis¬ 
cover to his mother; and though he often 
went to,her on purpose, and was just upon 
the discourse, yet he still refrained, and 
kept it to himself ; so that she began to sus¬ 
pect, and asked his friends, whether C'le- 
omenes had something to say to.lier, which 
he was afraid to speak. At last, Cleomenes 
venturing to tell her, she laughed aloud, 
and said, “ Was this the thing that you had 
so often a mind to toll me, and were afraid? 
Make haste and put me on shipboard, and 
send this carcass where it may be most ser¬ 
viceable to Sparta, before age destroys it 
unprofitably here.” Therefore, all tilings 
being provided for the voyage, they went by 
land to Tamaras, and the army, waited on 
them. Cratesiclea, when she was ready to 
goon board, took Cleomenes aside into Sep 
tune’s temple, and embracing him, who was 
much dejected, and extremely discomposed, 
she said, “ Go to, king of Sparta; when we 
come forth at the door, let none see us weep, 
or show any passion that is unworthy of 
Sparta, for that alone is in our own power; 
as for success or disappointment, those wait 
on us as the deity decrees.” Having thus 
said, and composed her countenance, she 
went to the ship with her little grandson, 
and bade the pilot put at once out to sea. 
When she came to Egypt, and understood 
that l’tolemy entertainer} proposals and over¬ 
tures of peace from Antigonus, and that 
Cleomenes, though the Achaeans invited and 
urged him to an agreement, was afraid, tor 
her sake, to come to any, without Ptolemy s 
consent, she wrote to him, advising him, to 
do that which was most becoming and most 
profitable for Sparta, and not, for the sake 
of an old woman and a little child, stand 
always in fear of Ptolemy. This character 
she maintained in her misfortunes. 

Antigonus, having taken Tegea, and pm”" 
dered Orchoinenus and Mantinea, Cleomene 
was shut up within the narrow bounds o 
Laconia; and making such of the helots. 
could pay five Attic pounds, free of Spar a, 
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and, by that means, getting together five 
hundred talents, and arming two thousand 
after the Macedonian fashion, that he might 
make a body fit to oppose Antigonus’s Leu- 
•aspides, he undertook a great and unex¬ 
pected enterprise. Megalopolis was at that 
time a city of itself as great and as powerful 
as Sparta, and had the forces of the Aclne- 
ans and of Antigo'nus encamping beside it; 
ami it to as chietiy the Megalopolitans’ doing, 
that Antigomis had been called in to assist, 
the Aclueans. Cleomenes, resolving to snatch 
the citv (no other word so well suits so rapid 1 
and ^/surprising an action), ordered his men 
to tike five days’ provision, and marched to 
Sellasia, as if lie intended to ravage the 
country of the Argives; but from thence 
making a descent into the territories of Me¬ 
galopolis, and refreshing his army about 
Klujeteum, lie suddenly took the road by! 
llelious, and advanced directly upon the 
city. When he was not far oft' the town, lie 
sent Panteus, with two regiments, to sur¬ 
prise a jKution of the wall between two 
towers, which he learnt to be the most un¬ 
guarded quiyter of the Megalopolitans’ forti¬ 
fications, and with the rest of his forces he 
followed leisurely. Panteus not only suc¬ 
ceeded at that point, but finding a great 
part of the wall without guards, lie at once 
proceeded to pull it down in some places, ! 
and make openings tlifough it in others, 
ami killed all the defenders that he found. • 
Whilst he was thus busied, Cleomenes came j 
up to him, and was got with his army within 
the city, before the Megalopolitans knew of i 
tin* surprise. When, after some time, they 
learned their misfortune, some* left the town 
immediately, taking with them what prop¬ 
erty they could; others armed, and engagctF 
the enemy; and though they were not able j 
to beat them out, yet they gave their citizens j 
time and opportunity safely to retire, so that 
there were not above one thousand persons 
taken in the town, all the rest Hying, with 
their wives and children, and escaping to 
Messene. The greater number, also, of those 
that armed and fought the enemy, were 
fcaved. and very few taken, amongst whom 
Lysandridas and Thearidas, two men 
cf great power and reputation amongst the 
Megalopolitans; and therefore the soldiers, 
ns soon as they were taken, brought them to 
v ieomenes. Ajid Lysandridas, as soon as 
«*• saw Cleomenes afar off, cried out, “ Now, 
K'ug of Sparta, it is in your power, by doing 
n most kingly and a nobler action than you 
nave already performed, to purchase the 
greatest glory.” And Cleomenes, guessing 
at his meaning, replied, “What, Lysandri- 
mis, you will not surely advise me to restore 
your city to you again? ” “ It is that which 
mean,” Lysandridas replied, “and I advise 
• T ^ u n °t to ruin so brave a city, but to fill it 
J'dh faithful and steadfast friends and allies, 
y restoring their country to the Megalopoli¬ 


tans, and being the saviour of so consider¬ 
able a people.” Cleomenes paused a while, 
and then said, “It is very hard to trust so 
far in these matters; but with us let profit 
always yield to glory.” Having said this, 

, he sent the two men to .Messetie with a 
j herald from himself, offering the Megalopo- 
j litans their city again, if they would forsake 
the Aclucan interest, and l>e on his side. 
But though Cleomenes made these generous 
j and humane proposals, Philopu.*tnen would 
not suffer them to break their league with 
the Aclueans; and accusing Cleomenes to 
the people, as if his design was not to ri»- 
store tiie citv, but to take the citizens too, he 
forced Thearidas and Lysandridas to leave 
Messene. 

This was that Pliilopomion who was after¬ 
ward chief of the Aclueans and a man of 
the greatest reputation amongst the (ireeks, 
as I have related in his own life. This news 
coming to Cleomenes, though he had before 
taken strict can* that the city should not be 
plundered, yet then, being in anger, ami out 
of all pati«*nee, lie despoiled tin* place of all 
the valuables, and sent the statues and 
pictures to ftparlat. and demolishing a great 
part of tin* city,"fie marched away for fear 
of Antigomis and the Aclueans; hut they 
never stirred, for they were at vEgium. at a 
council of war. There Aratus mounted the 
speaker’s place, and wept a long while, hold¬ 
ing his mantle before his face; and at last, 
the company being amazed, and command¬ 
ing him to speak, he sa'. l, “ Megalopolis is 
destroyed by Cleomenes.” The assembly 
instantly dissolved, the Aclueans being as¬ 
tounded at the suddenness and greatness of 
the loss; and Antigomis. intending to semi 
speedy succors when In.* found his forces 
gather very slowly out of their winter- 
quarters, sent them orders to continue there 
still ; and he himself marched to Argos 
with a small body of men. And now the 
second enterprise of Cleomenes, though it 
had the look of a desperate and frantic ad¬ 
venture, yet in Polybius’s opinion, was done 
with mature deliberation and gr^at fore¬ 
sight. For knowing very well that the 
Macedonians were dispersed into their win¬ 
ter-quarters, and that Antigomis with his 
friends and a few mercenaries about him 
wintered in Argos, upon these considera¬ 
tions he invaded the country of the Argives, 
hoping to shame Antigomis to a battle ujsm 
unequal terms, or else if he did riot dare to 
fight, to bring him into disrepute with the 
Aclueans. And this accordingly happened. 
For Cleomenes wasting, plundering, and 
spoiling the whole country, the Argives, in 
grief and anger at the loss, gathered in 
crowds at the king’s gates, crying out that 
he should either fight, or surrender his com¬ 
mand to better and braver men. But Anti- 
goiius, as became an experienced captain, 
accounting it rather dishonorable foolishly 
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Vi \azatd Yus army and quit his security, nus, coming to the war with great res 
than merely to be railed at by other people, to spend from, wore out Cieomenes 0U L rce ' 
would not march out against Cieomenes, poverty made it difficult for him to tiro^j® 
but stood firm to his convictions. Cleome- the merest sufficiency of pay for the mer * 
nes, in the mean time, brought his army up aries, or of provisions for the citizens p™' 
to the very walls, and having without oppo- in all other respects, time favored Clentm-np 1 "' 
sition spoiled the country, and insulted over for Antigonus’s affairs at home began to ki 
his enemies, drew off again. disturbed. For the barbarians wasted and 

A little while after, being informed that overran Macedonia whilst he was absent ami 
Antigonus designed a new advance to Tegea, at that particular time a vast army of lik T j. 
and thence to invade Laconia, he rapidly ans had entered the country ; to be freed 
took his soldiers, and marching by a side from whose devastations, the Macedonians 
road, appeared early in the morning before sent for Antigonus, and the letters had almost 
Argos, and wasted the fields about it. The been brought to him before the battle 
corn he did not cut down, as is usual, with fought ; upon the receipt of. which he would 
reaping hooks and knives, bu f beat it down at once have marched away home, and left 
with great wooden staves made like broad- the Achteans to look to themselves, lint 
swords, as if, in mere contempt and wanton Fortune, that loves to determine the greatest 
scorn, while travelling on his way, without affairs by a minute, in this conjuncture show- 
any effort or trouble, he spoiled and de- ed such an exact niceness of time, that im- 
stroyed their harvest. Yet when his soldiers mediately after the battle in Sellasia was 
would have set Cyllabaris, the exercise over, and Cieomenes had lost his army and 
ground, on fire, he stopped the attempt, as his city, tire messengers came up and called 
if he felt, that the mischief lie had done at for Antigonus. And this above every tiling 
Megalopolis had been the effects of his pas- made Clefimenes’s misfortune to be 'pitied; 
sion rather than his wisdom. And when for if he had gone on retreating and had for- 
Antigonus, first of all, came hastily back to borne fighting two days longer, there hud 
Argos, and then occupied the mountains and been no need of hazarding a battle ; since 
passes with his posts, he professed to dis- upon the departure of the Macedonians, lie 
regard aaf(Ldespise it all; and sent heralds might have had what conditions he pleased 
to ask for the keys of the temple of Juno, from the Aclnoans. But now, as was suid be- 
as though he proposed to offer sacrifice there fore, for want of money, being necessitated to 
and then return. And with this scornful trust every thing to arms, he was forced with 
pleasantry upon Antigonus, having sacrificed twenty thousand (such is Polybius’s account) 
to the goddess under the walls of the temple, to engage thirty thousand. And approving 
which was shut, he went to Phlius; and himself an admirable commander in this 
from thence driving out those that garrisoned difficulty, his citizens showing an extraordi- 
Oligyrtus, he marched down to Orchomenus. nary courage, and his mercenaries bravery 
And these enterprises not only encouraged enough, lie was overborne by the different 
the citizens, but made him appear to the tvay of fighting, and the weight of the heavy- 
very enemies to be a man worthy of high armed phalanx. Phylarchus also affirms 
command, and capable of great things. For that the treachery of) some about him was 
with the strength of one city, not only to the chief cause of Cleotnenes’s ruin, 
fight the power of the Macedonians and all For Antigonus gave orders, that the Tllyri- 
the Peloponnesians, supported by all the ans and Acarnaniansshould march round by 
royal treasures, not only to preserve Laconia a secret way, and encompass the other wing, 
from being spoiled, but to waste the enemy’s which Euclidas, Cleomenes’s brother, coin- 
country, %nd to take so many and such con- manded ; and then drew out the rest of bis 
siderable cities, was an argument of no com- forces to the battle. And Cieomenes, from 
mon skill and genius for command. a convenient rising, viewing his order, and 

But he tliat first said that money was the not seeing any of the Illyrians and Aminov 
sinews of affairs, seems especially in that nians, began to suspect that Antigonus lmd 
saying Prefer to war. Demades, when the sent them upon some such design ; and call- 
Athenians had voted that their galleys should ing for Damoteles, who was.at the head of 
be launched and equipped for action, but those specially appointed to such ambush 

could produce no money, told them, The duty, he bade him carefully to look after and 

baker was wanted first, and the pilot after.” discover the enemy’s designs upon his rear. 
And the old Archidamus, in the beginning But Damoteles, for some say Antigonus had 
of the Peloponnesian war, when the allies bribed him, telling him that he should not 
desired that the amount of their contributions be solicitous abojit that matter, for all'' 8 * 
should be determined, is reported to have well enough, but mind and fight those that 

answered, that war cannot be fed upon so met him in the front, he was satisfied, and ad- 

much a (}ay. Fat-as wrestlers, who have vanced against Antigonus; and by the vigor- 
thorouglily trained and disciplined their bod- ous charge of his Spartans, made the >**' 
jes, in time tire down and exhaust the most cedonian phalanx give ground, and P rP ? il ’ 1 < , 
agile and most skilful combatant, so Autigo- upon them with great advantage about nan 
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a mile ; but then making a stand, and.seeing 
the danger which the surrounded wing, com¬ 
manded bv his brother Euclidas, was in, ho 
C i j,.,l out. *“ Thou art lost, dear brother, thou 
art lost, thou brave example to our Spartan 
vnuth and theme of our matrons’ songs.” 
And Kuclidas’s wing being cut in pieces, and 
the conquerors from that part falling upon 
him, he perceived hiS soldiers to be disordered, 
and unable to maintain the fight, and there¬ 
fore provided ior his own safety. There fell, 
we are told, in the battle, besides many of 
the mercenary soldiers, all the Spartans, 
six thousand in number, except two hun¬ 
dred. 

When Cleomenes came into the city, he 
ail vised those citizens that he met to receive 
Adtigonns; and as for himself, he said, 
which should appear most advantageous to 
Sparta, whether his life or death, that he 
would choose. Seeing the women running 
mit to those that had fled with him, taking 
their arms, and bringing drink to them, lie 
entered into his own house, and his servant, 
who was a free-born woman, taken from 
Megalopolis after his wife's death, offering, 
as usual, to do the service he needed on re¬ 
turning from war, though he was very thirsty, 
lie refused to drink, and though very weary, 
to sit down; but in his corselet as he was, In¬ 
laid his arm sideway against a pillar, and 
leaning his forehead upoi^his elbow, he rest¬ 
ed Ids body a little while, and ran over in his 
thoughts all the courses he could take; and 
then with his friends set on at once for 
(iythium; where finding ships which had 
been got ready for this very purpose, they 
embarked. Antigonus, taking the city, 
treated tlie Eaeeda-monians courteously, and 
in no way offering any insult or offence to 
the dignity of Sparta, but permitting them 
to enjoy their own laws and polity, and sacri- 
fn’ing to the gods, dislodged the third day. 
for lie heard that there was a great war in 
Macedonia, and that the country was devas¬ 
tated by the barbarians. Besides, his mala¬ 
dy had now thoroughly settled into a con¬ 
sumption and continual catarrh. Yet he still 
jo-pt up, and managed to return and deliver 
Ins country, and meet there a most glorious 
death in a great defeat and vast slaughter of 
the barbarians. As" Phylarchus says, and 
■is is probable in itself, he broke a bloodves¬ 
sel Ivy shouting ip the battle itself. In the 
schools we used tube told, that after the vic- 
orv was won, he cried out for joy, “ O glo¬ 
rious day!” and presently bringing up a 
quantity of ^ blood, fell into a fever, which 
* lever him till his death. And thus much 
concerning Antigonus. 

Lle°inenes, sailing from Cythera, touched 
another island called -dSgialia, whence as 
e waa about to depart for Cyrene, one of his 
cmls, rheryeion by name, a man of a noble 
?P lr * fc aU enterprises, and bold and lofty 
ins talk, came privately to him, and said j 
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thus: u Sir, death in battle, which is the 
most glorious, we have let go; though all 
heard us say that Antigonus should never 
tread over the king of Sparta, unless dead. 
And now that course which is next in honor 
and virtue, is presented to us. Whither do 
we madly sail, Hying the evil which is near, 
to seek that which is at a distance? For if 
it is not dishonorable for tin* race of Hercu¬ 
les to serve the successors of Philip and Alex¬ 
ander, we shall save a long voyage by deliver¬ 
ing ourselves up to Antigonus, who, probably, 
is as much better than Ptolemv, sis the Mace- 
don ions are better than the Egyptians; but 
if we think it mean to submit to those whose 
arms have conquered us, why should we 
choose him for our master, by whom wo have 
not yet been beaten? Is it to acknowledge 
two superiors instead of one, whilst we run 
away from Antigonus, and Hatter Ptolemv? 
Or, is it for your mother's sake that you re¬ 
treat to Egypt? It will indeed he a verv tine 
and very desirable sight for her, to show her 
son to Ptolemy's women, now changed from 
a prince into an exile and a slave. An* we 
not still masters of our own swords? And 
whilst we hav*j Laconia in view, shall we not 
here free ourselves from this disgraceful 
misery, and clear ourselves to those who at 
Sellasia died for the honor and defence of 
Sparta? Or, shall we sit lazily #n Egypt, 
inquiring what, news from Sparta, and whom 
Antigonus hath been pleased to make govern¬ 
or of Lacedicmon? *’ Thus spoke Therycion; 
and this was (Meomenes's r< ,»lv: “ I tv seeking 
death, you coward, the most easy and most 
ready refuge, you fancy t hat you shall appear 
courageous and brave, though this flight is 
baser than the former. Hotter men than wo 
have given way to their enemies, ha ving been 
betrayed by fortune, or oppressed by multi¬ 
tude; but he. that gives way under labor or 
distresses, under the ill opinions or rejsntsof 
men, yields the victory to his own effeminacy. 
For a voluntary death ought not to be chosen 
as a relief from action, but as an exemplary 
action itself ; and it is base either to live or 
to die only to ourselves. That death tfl which 
you now invite us, is projiosed only as a re¬ 
lease from our present miseries, but carries 
nothing of nobleness or profit in it. And I 
think it becomes both me and you not to de¬ 
spair of our country; but when thenPare no 
hopes of that left, those that have an inclina¬ 
tion may quickly die.” To this Th»*ryeioii 
returned n» answer; but as sf on as In? had 
an opportunity of leaving Cl‘*omem s’s com¬ 
pany, went aside on the sea-shore, and ran 
himself through. 

But Cleomenes sailed from /Egialia, landed, 
in Libya, and being honorably conducted 
through the king’s country, came to Alexan-* 
dria. When he was first brought to Ptolemy, 
no more than common civilities and usual 
attentions were paid him; but when, upon 
trial, he found him a man of deep sense and 
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great reason, and that his plain Laconic way quietly washing and keeping his 
Of conversation carried with it a noble and all that went on. ® e J* ®pon 

becoming grace, that he did nothing unbe- He, therefore, gave up all thouc-ht 
coming his birth, nor bent under fortune, ing for ships and soldiers from ti 
and was evidently a more faithful counsellor But receiving; news that Antigonus* 1 " 5 ' 
than those who made it their business to dead, that the Achseans were engaged • Wa * 
please and flatter, he was ashamed, and re-1 war with the HCtoiians, and that the a/p" * 
pented that he had neglected so great a man, of Peloponnesus, being now in very's?**! 
and suffered Antigonus to get so much power distraction and disorder,’required and fie 
and reputation by ruining him. He now ted his assistance,,he desired leave t# d,-r!art 
offered him many marks of respect and kind- only with his friends, but coujd not olid, 
ness, and gave him hopes that he would that, the king not so much as hearing his 
furnish him with ships and money to return petition, being shut up amongst his won,,.,, 
to Greece, and would reinstate him in his and wasting his hours in bacchanalian rites 
kingdom. He granted him a yearly pension and drinking parties. • But Sosibius, the 
of four and twenty talents: a little par.t of chief minister and counsellor of state, thought 
which sum supplied his and his friends’ that Cleomenes, being detained against hij 
thrifty temperance; and the rest was employed will, would grow ungovernable and danger- 
in doing good offices to, and in relieving the ous, and yet that it was not safe to let him 
necessities of the refugees that had fled from go, being an aspiring, daring man, and well 
Greece, and retired into Egypt. acquainted with the diseases and weakness 

But the elder Ptolemy dying before Cleo- of the kingdom. For neither could presents 
menes’s affairs had received a full dispatch, and gifts conciliate or content him; hut 
and the successor being a loose, voluptuous, even as Apis, while living in all possible 
and effeminate prince, «mder the power of plenty and apparent delight, yet desires to 
his pleasures and his women, his business live as nature would provide, for him, to 
was neglected. For the king wtts so besotted range at liberty, and hound about the fields, 
with his women and his wine, that the em- and can scarce endure to he under the priests’ 
ployinents of his most busy and serious hours keeping, so he could not brook their court- 
consisted at the utmost in celebrating reli- ship and soft entertainment, but sat like 
gious feasts in his palace, carrying a timbrel, Achilles, 
and hiking part in the show ; while'the great- . , , , 

est affairs of state were managed by Agatho- Desiring battle and the shout of war. 

clea, the king’s mistress, her mother, and 

the pimp CKiianthes. At the first, indeed, IBs affairs standing in this condition, 
they seemed to stand in need of Cleomenes; Nicagoras, the Messenian, came to Alex,in- 
for Ptolemy, being afraid of his brother dria, a man that deeply hated Cleomeiies. yet 
Magas, who by his mother’s means had a pretended to he his friend ; for lie had for- 
great interest among the soldiers, gave Cleo- formly sold Cleomenes a fair estate, hut 
menes a place in his secret councils, and never received the money, because Cleomenes 
acquainted him with the design of taking off was either unable, as it may be, or else, hv 
his brother. He, though all were for it, de- reason of his engagement in the wars and 
dared his opinion to tiie contrary, saying, other distractions, had no opportunity to 
“ The king, if it were possible, should have pay him. Cleomenps, seeing him landing, 
more brothers for the better security and for he was then walking upon the quay, Kind- 
stability of his affairs.” And Sosibius, the ly saluted him, and asked what business 
greatest favorite, replying, tiiat they were brought him to Egypt. Nicagoras return^ 
not seeffre of the mercenaries whilst Magas his compliment, and told him, that he eame 
was alive, Cleomenes returned, that lie need to bring some excellent war-horses to t> 
not trouble himself about that matter; for king. And Cleomenes, with a smile M ‘** 
amongst the mercenaries there were above joined, “ I could wish you.had rather hroug i 
three thousand Peloponnesians, who were young hoys and musitf-girls; for those now 
hisfastffriends, and whom he could command are the king’s chief occupation.” Ntcagor, 
at any time with a nod. This discourse at the moment smiled at the conceit; "j 
made Cleomenes for the present to be looked few days after, he put Cleomenes in mini 
upon as a man of great influence and assured the estate that he had bought of nun. •' 
fidelity; But afterwards, Ptolemy’s weakness desired his money, protesting that he w °i 
increasing his fear, and he, as it usually not have troubled him, if his merelia 111 
happens, where there is no judgment and had turned out as profitable as he had ” ,iIU Aj 
wisdom, placing his security in general diS- it would. Cleomenes replied, that he '• 
trust and suspicion, it rendered Cleomenes nothing left of all that had been S ive ".A j 
auspected to the courtiers, as having too At which answer, Nicagoras, being »e 
much interest with the mercenaries; and told Sosibius Cleomenes’s scoff U P°'\ j n . 
many had this saying in their mouths, that king. He was delighted to receive tm 
he was a lion amidst a flock of sheep. For, formation ; but desiring to have some £ n ■ 
in fact, such he seemed to be in the court, reason to excite the king against Cleouu 
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wrsnaded Nicagoras to leave a letter written 
asmiust Cleoraenes, importing that he had a 
di'sio'ii, if he could have gotten ships and 
soldiers, to surprise Cyrene. Nicagoras wrote 
such a letter, and left Egypt. Four days 
after Sosibius brought the letter to Ptolemy, 
pretending it was just then delivered him, 
a,id excited the young man’s fear and anger; 
‘upon which it was 'agreed, that Cleoinenes 
should & invited into a Jarge house, and 
treated as formerly, but not suffered to go 
out again. , , 

This usage was grievous to Oleomenps, and 
another incident that occurred, made him 
feel ilis hopes to he yet more entirely over¬ 
cast. Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermas, a 
favorite of the king’s, had always shown 
civility to Cleomenes ; there was a consider¬ 
able intimacy between them, and they had 
been used to talk freely together about the 
state. He, upon Cleomenes’s desire, came 
to him. and spoke to him in fair terms, sof¬ 
tening down liis suspicions and excusing the 
king’s conduct. But as he went out again, 
not knowing that Cleomenes followed him to 
the door, he severely reprimanded the keepers 
for their carelessness in looking after “so 
great and so furious a wild beast.” This Cle- 
omenes himself heard, and retiring before 
l’tolemy perceived it, told his friends what 
had been said. Upon this theycast off all 
former hopes and determined tor violent pro¬ 
ceedings, resolving to he revenged on Ptolemy 
forliis base and unjust dealing, to have satis¬ 
faction for the affronts, to die as it became 
Spartans, and not stay till, like fatted sacrifi¬ 
ces. they were butchered. For it was both griev¬ 
ous ami dishonorable for Cleomenes, who had 
scorned to come to terms with Antigomis, a 
brave warrior, and a man of action, to wait 
an effeminate king's leisure, till he should 
lay aside his timbrel and end his dance, and 
tlicn kill him. 

These courses being resolved on, and Ptol¬ 
emy happening at the same time to make a 
progress to Canopus, they first spread abroad 
a report, that his freedom was ordered by 
the king, and, it being the custom for the 
king to send presents and an entertainment 
to those whom lie would free, Cleonienes’s 
friends made that provision, and sent it into 
the prison, thus imposing upon the keepers, 
who thought it had been sent bv the king. 
Poi h,. sacrificed, and gave them large por- 
h >ns. and with a garland upon his head, 
f“ a 't’‘d and made merrv with his friends. It 
is said that he began tne action sooner than 
designed, having understood that a ser¬ 
vant who was privy to the plot, had gone out 
visit a mistress that he loved. This 
jeade him afraid of a discovery; and there- 
as soon as it was full noon, and all the 
keepers sleeping off their wine, he put on 
. * coat, and opening the seam to bare his 
j^ght shoulder, with his drawn sword iu his 
“and, he issued forth, together with his friends 


provided in the same manner,making thirteen 
m all. One of them by name Hippitas, was 
lame, and followed the first onset very well, 
but when he presently perceived that they 
were more slow iff their advances for his 
sake, he desired them to run him through, 
and not ruin their enterprise bv staying for 
an useless, unprofitable man. By chance an 
Alexandrian was then riding by the door; 
him the threw off, and setting Hippitas on 
horseback, ran through the streets, and pro¬ 
claimed liberty to the people. But they, it 
seems, had courage enough to praise and ad¬ 
mire, Cleomenes’s daring, but not one had 
the heart to follow and assist him. Three 
of them fell on Ptolemy, the son of Cliryser- 
maa, as he was coming out of the palace, am! 
killed him. Another Ptolemy, the officer in 
charge of the city, advancing against them 
in a chariot, they sot upon, dispersed his 
guards and attendants, and pulling him out 
of the chariot, killed him upon the place. 
Then they made toward the castle, design¬ 
ing to break open the prison, release those 
who were confined; find avail themselves of 
their numbers ; but the keepers were too 
quick for thrtn, and secured the passages. . 
Being baffled in this attempt,Cleomenes with 
his company roamed about the city, uoito 
joining with him, but. all retreating from 
ami flying his approach. Therefore, despair¬ 
ing of Siusqvss. and saving to his friends, 
that it wa? no wonder that women ruled over 
men that were afraid of liberty, he bade 
them all die as bravely a.; became his I'ol- 
lowers and their own past actions. This 
said, Hippitas was first, sis ho dc.dred, run 
through by one of lie* younger men, and 
then each of them readily and resolutely f»*11 
upon his own sword, except. Psinteus, the 
same who first surprised Megalopolis. This 
man, being of a very handsome person, and 
a great lover of the Spartan discipline, the 
king had made his dearest friend ; ami ho 
now bsul him, when he had seen him am! 
the rest fallen, die by their example. Pan- 
tens walked over them as they lay, and 
pricked every one with his daggei^ to try 
whether any was alive, when Ik* pricked 
Cleomenes in the ankle, and saw him turn 
upon his back, he kissed him, sat down by 
him, and when he was unite (lead, covered 
up the body, and then killed hirnuelPover it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after the life which 
we have parroted, having been king of Sparta 
sixteen years. The news of their fall Iwdng 
noised through the citv. Oratesielea, though 
a woman of a great spirit, could not bear up 
against the weight of this affliction ; but 
embracing Cleomenes’s children, broke out 
into lamentations. Put the eldest boy, none 
suspect ng such a spirit in a child, thre^r 
himself headlong from the top of the. house. 
He was bruised very much, but not killed by 
the .fall, and was taken up crying, and ex¬ 
pressing his resentment for not being per- 
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mitted to destroy himself. Ptdlemy, as soon 
as an account ot the action was brought him, 
gave order that Cleomenes’s body should be 
flayed and hung up, and that his children, 
mother, and the women that were with her, 
should be killed. Amongst these was Pan- 
teus’s wife, a beautiful and noble-looking 
woman, who had been but lately married, 
and suffered these disasters in the height 
of' her love. Her parents would not have 
her embark with Panteus, so shortly after 
they were married, though she eagerly de¬ 
sired it, but shut her up, and kept her 
forcibly at home. But a few days afr 
ter, she procured a horse and a little mon¬ 
ey, and escaping by night, made speed to 
Tsenarus, where she embarked for Egypt, 
came to her husband, and with him cheerfully 
endured to live in a foreign country. She 
gave her hand to Cratesiclea, as she was go¬ 
ing with the soldiers to execution, held up 
her robe, and begged her to be courageous ; 
who of herself was not in the least afraid of 
death, and desired nothing else but only to 
be killed before the children. When they 
were come to the place of execution, the chil¬ 
dren were first killed before • Cratesiclea’s 
eyes, and afterwards she herself, with only 
these words in her mouth, “O children, 
whither are you gone?’* But Panteus’s 
wife, fastening her dress close about her, 
and being a strong woman, in silence and 
perfect composure, looked after every one 
that was slain, and laid them decently out as 


far as circumstances would permit ; and f 
ter all were killed, rearraying her dress, a | 
drawing her clothes close about her, suff 
ing none to come near or be an eye-witnSw 
of her fall, besides the executioner, 8 j 1P 
courageously submitted to the stroke’ ari ,j 
wanted nobody to look after her or Mind her 
up after she was dead. Thus in h^r death 
the modesty of her mind appeared, and *s<-t 
that guard upon J^er body which site always 
kept when alive. And she, in, the declining 
age of the Spartans, shewed that \\oin«n 
were no unequal rivals of the men, and was 
an instance of a courage superior to the af¬ 
fronts of fortune. 

A few days after, those that watched the 
hanging body of Cleomenes, saw a lar^e 
snake winding about his head, and covering 
his face, so that no bird of prey would Hv at 
it. This made the king superstitious 
afraid, and set the women upon several ex¬ 
piations, as if he had been some extraordina¬ 
ry being, and one beloved by the gods, that 
had been slain. And the Alexandrians made 
processions to the place, and gave Cleomenes 
the title of hero, and son of thq gods, till the 
philosophers satisfied them by saying, that 
as oxen breed bees, putrifying horses breed 
wasps, and beetles rise from the carcasses of 
dead asses, so the humors and juices of the 
marrow of a man’s body, coagulating, pro¬ 
duce serpents. Apd this the ancients ob¬ 
serving, appropriated a serpent, rather than 
I any other creature, to heroes. 


TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


Having completed the first two narratives 
wo now may proceed to take a view of mis¬ 
fortunes, not less remarkable, in the Roman 
couple, and with the lives of Agis and Cleo- 
menes, compare these of Tiberius and Cains. 
They were the sons of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, though he had been once censor, twice 
consul, find twice had triumphed, yet was 
more renowned and esteemed for his virtue 
than his honors. Upon this account, after 
tile death of Scipio who overthrew Hanni¬ 
bal, he was thought worthy to match with 
his daughter Cornelia, though there had been 
no friendship or familiarity between Scipio 
and him, but rather the contrary. There is 
a story told, that lie once found in his bed¬ 
chamber a couple of snakes, and that the 
sooth-sayers, being consulted concerning the 
prodigy, advised that he should neither kill 
them both nor let them both escape; adding, 
that if the male serpent was killed, Tiberius 
should die, and if the female, Cornelia. And 
that, therefore, Tiberius, who extremely loved 
his wife, and thought, besides, that it was 
much more his part, who was an old man, 
to die, than it was hers, who as yet was but 


a young woman, killed the male serpent, and 
let the female escape i and soon alter him¬ 
self died, leaving behind him twelve children 
borne to him by Cornelia. 

Cornelia, taking upon herself all the care 
of the household and the education of her 
children, approved herself so discreet a mat¬ 
ron, so affectionate a mother, and so constant 
and noble-spirited a widow, that Tiberius 
seemed to all men to have done nothin? un¬ 
reasonable, in choosing to die for such a wo¬ 
man ; who, when king Ptolemy himself 
proffered her his crown, and would have mar¬ 
ried her, refused it, and choje rather to h'<' 
a widow. Jn this state she continued, am 
lost all her children, except one daughter, 
who was married to Scipio the younger, am 
two sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose 1"» 
we are now writing. . . 

These she brought up with such care, tin 
though .they were without dispute in nattm^ 
endowments and dispositions the first among 
the Romans of their time; yet they seeing 
to owe their virtues even more to their earn, 
tion than to their birth. And as, m 
btatues and pictures made of Castor anu l 
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lux though the brothers resemble one an¬ 
other. yet there iaadifferfence to be perceived 
m their countenances, between the one, 
who ill-lighted in the cestus, and the other, 
tlf it was famous in the course, so between 
two noble youths, though there was a 
stron" general likeness in their common love 
of fortitude and temperance, in their liberal¬ 
ity. thei» eloquence, and their greatness of 
iiiilul. V ot in their actions ail'd administrations 
of public affairs, a considerable variation 
showed itself. It will not be amiss before 
wo proceed, to mark the difference between 

Tiberius, in the form and expression of his 
countenance, and. in his gesture and motion, 
was gentle and composed ; but Cains, earnest 
and vehement. And so, in their public 
speec hes to the people, the one spoke in a 
( juiet orderly manner, standing throughout 
on tin' same spot; the other would walk 
about on the hustings, and in the heat of 
his orations, pull his gown off his shoulders, 
and was the first of all the Romans that used 
such gestures ; as Cleon is said to have been 
the first oratbr among the Athenians that 
pulled off his cloak and smote his thigh, when 
addressing the people. Caius’s oratory was 
impetuous and passionate, making every¬ 
thing tell to the utmost, whereas Tiberius 
was gentle, rather, and persuasive, awaken¬ 
ing emotions of pity. lift diction was pure, 
and carefully correct, while that of Cains 
was vehement and rich. So likewise in 
their way of living, and at their tables, Tibe¬ 
rius was frugal and plain, Cains, compared 
with other men temperate and even austere, 
but contrasting with his brother in a foml- 


M' ss for new fashions and rarities, as appears 
in Drusus’s charge against him, that he had 
bought some silver dolphins, to the value of 
twdve hundred and fifty drachmas for every 
pmml weight. 

J ne same difference that appeared in their 
diction, was observable also in their tempers. 
I h*> one was mild and reasonable, the. other 
rough and passionate, and to that degree, 
that often, in the midst of speaking, he was 
so hurried away by his passion, against his 
judgment, that his voice lost its tone, and he 
M '^an to pass into mere abusive talking, 
spomng his whole speech. As a remedy to 
ns excess, he made use of an ingenious 
w-rvant of his, ofte Licinius, who stood con- 
* <n»tly behind him with a sort of pitch pipe, 
°r instrument to regulate the voice by, and 
w ‘‘‘never he perceived his master’s tone alter 
Jj', , with anger, he struck a soft note 
1 }. I,s pip e > on hearing which, Caius im- 
^ l »tely checked the vehemence of his pas- 
h;,? a .r . , vo * ce > grew quieter, and allowed 
v a-lr reca Usd to temper. Such are 

v ' »y, • rences between the two brothers ; 
„ npm . ir valor in war against their country’s 
l e . 8 ’ their justice in the government of 
subjects, their care and industry in office, 
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and their self-command in all that regarded 
their pleasures were equally remarkable in 
both. 

Tiberius was the elder by nine years; 
owing to w hich their actions as public men 
were divided by the difference of the times 
in which those of the one and those of the 
other were performed. And one of the 
principal causes of the failure of their enter¬ 
prises was this interval between their 
careers, and the want of combination of 
their efforts. The power thev would have 
exercised, had they flourished both together, 
could scaredv have failed to overcome all 
resistance. We must therefore give an 
account of each of them singly, ami first of 
the eldest. 

Tiberius, immediately on his attaining 
manhood, had such a reputation, that ho 
was admitted into the college of tin* augurs, 
and that in consideration more of his early 
virtue than of his noble birth. This appear¬ 
ed by what Appius Claudius did,* who, 
though lie. had been consul and censor, and 
was now tin* head of the Roman senate, and 
had the highest sense of his own place and 
merit, at a public feast of the augurs, 
addressed himself openly to Tiberius, and 
with great expressions of kindness, offered 
him liis daughter in marriage. And when 
Tiberius gladly accepted, and the agreement 
had thus been completed. Appius, returning 
home, no sooner had reached his door, but 
ho called to his wife and c»*iod out in a loud 
voice, “ () Ant.istia, 1 have contracted our 
daughter Claudia to a husband ” She, 
being amazed, answered, “ Hut why so 
suddenly, or what mean-*; this haste? Un¬ 
less you have provided Tiberius (Jracchus 
for her husband.” I am not ignorant that 
some apply this storv to Tiberius, the father 
of the (i ranch i, ami Scij.io Afrieanus; but 
most relate it as we have done. And Holy- 
bins writes, that after tin* death ol ftcipio 
Afrieanus, the nearest relations of Cornelia, 
preferring Tiberius to all other coin|w*titors, 
gave her to him in marriage, not Jiaving 
been engaged or promised to any one by her 
father. 

This young Tiberius, accordingly, ser/ing 
in Africa under the younger Scipio, who had 
married bis sister, and living thereunder 
the same tent with him, soon learned to 
estimate the noble spirit of his commander, 
which was ^o fit to inspire strung f< elings of 
emulation in virtue and desire to prove 
merit in action, and in a short time he 
excelled all the young men of the army in 
obedience and courage; and ho was the 
first tha mounted the enemy’s wall, as 
Fannins says, who writes, that he himself 
climbed up with him, and was partaker in* 
the achievement. He was regarded, while 
he continued with the ''army,* with great 
affection ; and left behind him on his depar¬ 
ture a strong desire for his return. 
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After that expedition, being chosen pay¬ 
master, it was his fortune to serve in the 
war against the Num antines, under the 
command of Cains Mancinus, the consul, a 
person of no bad character, but the most 
unfortunate of all the Roman generals. 
Notwithstanding, amidst the greatest mis¬ 
fortunes, and in the most unsuccessful 
enterprises, not only the discretion' and 
valor of Tiberius, but also, which was still 
more to be admired, the great respect and 
honor which he showed for his general, were 
most eminently remarkable; though the 
general himselj,, when reduced to straits, 
forgot his own dignity and office. For 
being beaten in various great battles, he 
endeavored to dislodge by night, and leave 
his camp ; which the Numantines perceiving, 
immediately possessed themselves of his 
camp, and pursuing that part of the forces 
which was in flight, slew those that were in the 
rear, hedged the whole army in on every 
side, and forced them into difficult ground, 
whence there could be no possibility of an 
escape. Mancinus, despairing to make his 
way through by force, sent a .messenger to 
desire a truce, and conditions of peace. 
But they refused to give their confidence to 
any one except Tiberius, and required that 
he should be sent to treat with them. This 
was not only in regard to the young man’s 
own character, for he had a great reputation 
amongst the soldiers, but also in remem¬ 
brance of his father Tiberius, who, in his 
command against the Spaniards, had re¬ 
duced great numbers of them to subjection, 
but granted a peace to the Numantines, and 
prevailed upon the Romans to keep it punc¬ 
tually and inviolably. 

Tiberius w'as accordingly despatched to 
the enemy, whom he persuaded to accept of 
several conditions, and he himself complied 
with others; and by this means it is beyond 
a quc&tion, that he saved twenty thousand 
of the Roman citizens, besides attendants 
and camp followers. However, the Numan¬ 
tines retained possession of all the property 
they had found and plundered in the encamp¬ 
ment ; and amongst other things were Ti¬ 
berius’s books of accounts, containing the 
whole transactions of his qua»storship, which 
he was*<extremely anxious to recover. And 
thayrfore, when the army were already upon 
their march, he returned to Numantia, 
accompanied with only three or Jour of his 
friends; and making Ins application to the 
officers of the Numantines, he entreated that 
they would return him his books, lest his 
enemies should have it in their power to 
reproach him with not being able to give an 
account of the moneys intrusted to him. 
The *Numantines joyfully embraced this 
opportunity of obliging him, and invited 
him into the city; as he stood hesitating, 
they came up and took him by the hands, 
and begged that he would no longer look 


I J'Pon them as enemies, but believe then,, 
be his friends, and treat them as «„ r 
Tiberius thought it well to consent desir^' 
as he was to have his books returned a I 
was afraid lest he should disoblige them !» 
showing any distrust. As soon as he 
ed into the city, they first offered him food* 
and made every kind of entreaty that he 
would sit down and eat something^!! their 
company. Afterwards they returned |, u 
hooks, and gave him the liberty to take 
whatever he wished for in the remaining 
spoils. He, on the other hand, would accept 
of nothing hut some frankincense, which he 
used in his public sacrifices, and, hiddine 
them farewell with every expression of kiwi, 
ness, departed. 

When he returned to Rome, he found the 
whole transaction censured and reproached, 
as a proceeding that was base, and scanda¬ 
lous to the Romans. But the relations and 
friends of the soldiers, forming a large body 
among the people, came flocking to Tiberius, 
whom they acknowledged as the preserver 
of so many citizens, imputing to the general 
all the miscarriages which h:Al happened. 
Those who cried out against what hail been 
done, urged for imitation the example of 
their ancestors, who stripped and handed 
over to the Sainnites not only the generals 
who had consented to the terms of release, 
but also all the qfuestors, for example, and 
tribunes, who had in any way implicated 
themselves in the agreement, laying the 
guilt of perjury and broach of conditions on 
their heads. But, in this affair, the popu¬ 
lace, showing an extraordinary kindness 
and affection for Tiberius, indeed voted 
that the consul should be stripped and put 
in irons, anil so delivered to the Numantines; 
but for the sake of Tiberius, spared all the 
other officers. It may be probable, also, 
that Scipio, who at that time was the great¬ 
est and most powerful man among tlw 
Romans, contributed to save him, though 
indeed he was also censured for not protect¬ 
ing Mancinus too, and that he did not exert 
himself to maintain the .observance of the 
articles of peace which had been agreed 
upon by his kinsman and friend Tiberius- 
But it may be presumed that the difference 
between them was for the most part due to 
ambitious feelings, and to the friends am 
reasoners who urged on Tiberius, and, as t 
was, it never amounted to any thing tha 
might not have been remedied, or that «'■ 
really bad. Nor can I think that Tih'‘ n ‘ 
would ever have met with his misfortun 
if Scipio had been concerned in dealing 
his measures; but he was away fight"'? 
Numantia, when Tiberius, upon the 1°*!° 
ing occasion, first came forward as a leg 15 

Of the land which the Romans 
conquest, from their neighbors, part . J. 
sold publicly, and turned the remainder i 
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common ; this common land they assigned 
to such of the citizens as were poor and in- 
ili u-nt, for which they were to pay only a 
small acknowledgment into the public treas¬ 
ury Hut when the wealthy men began to 
Otb r larger rents, and drive the poorer people 
out it was enacted by law, that no person 
whatever should enjoy more than five liun- 
,l r ,'d acres of ground. This act for some 
time checked the avarice of the richer, and 
was of great assistance to the poorer people, 
„i„, retained under it their respective pro- 
itortious of ground, as they had been former¬ 
ly rented by them. Afterwards the rich 
mm of tile neighborhood contrived to get 
these lands again into their possession, under 
other people's names, and at last would not 
Mirk to claim most of them publicly in their 
own. The poor, who were thus deprived of 
tiieir farms, were no longer either ready, as 
they had formerly been, to serve in war or 
careful iu the education of their children 
insomuch that in a short time there were 
comparatively few freemen remaining in all 
Italy, which swarmed with workhouses full 
of foreign-bom slaves. These the rich men 
employed in cultivating their ground, of 
which they dispossessed tile citizens. Cains 
ladies, the intimate friend of Scipio, under¬ 
took to reform this abuse ; but meeting with 
opposition from men of authority, and fear¬ 
ing a disturbance, he ftoon desisted, and 
receiver! the name of the Wise or the Pru¬ 
dent. both which meanings belong to the 
I.atiu word Xttpienx. 

lint Tiberius, being elected tribune of the 
people, entered u]K>n that design without 
delay, at the instigation, as is most com- 
nioulv stated, of Uiophanes, the rhetorician, 
ami lit ►ssius, the philosopher. Dinphaucs 
ua.s a refugee from Mitvlene, the other was 
an Italian, of the city orCuma, and was ed¬ 
ucated there under Antipater of Tarsus, who 
afterwards did him the honor to dedicate 
some of his philosophical lectures to him. 

Some have also charged Cornelia, the moth¬ 
er of Tiberius, with contributing towards 
it. because she frequently upbraided her sons, 
that the Homans as yet rather called her the 
daughter of Scipio, than the mother of the 
braechi. Others again say that Spurius 
lVstuinius was the chief occasion. He was 
•‘ man of the same age with Tiberius, and 
his rival for reputation as a public speaker; 
a, 'd when Tiberius, at his return from the 
campaign, found him to have got far beyond 
, nt, ‘ * n fame and influence, and to be much 
*""k.*d up to, lie thought to outdo him, bv 
a tempting a popular enterprise of this dif- 
ty, and of such great consequence. But 
'V' bro !^ r Caius has left it us in writing, that 
0- u ‘ u I'/herius went through Tuscany to 
* umantia, and found the country almost 
cpopulated, there being hardly any free hus- 
a , r* le, J °r shepherds, but for the jnost part 

• y barbarian, imported slaves, he then first 
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conceived the course of policy which in the 
sequel proved so fatal to his family. Though 
it is also most certain that the jieople them¬ 
selves chiefly excited his zeal and determina¬ 
tion in the prosecution of it, by setting up 
writings upon the {torches, walls, and monu¬ 
ments, calling upon him to reinstate the 
poor citizens in their former possessions. 

However, lie did not draw up his law 
without the advice and assistance of those 
citizens that were then most eminent for 
their virtue and authority ; amongst whom 
were Crassus, the high-priest. Mucins Scas- 
vola, the lawyer, who at that time was con¬ 
sul, and Claudius Appius, his father-in-law. 
Never did any law ap]M*ar more moderate 
and gentle, especially being enacted against 
j such great oppression and avarice. For they 
who ought to have been severely punished 
for transgressing the former laws, and should 
at least have lost all their titles to such lands 
which they had unjustly usurped, were not¬ 
withstanding to receive a price for quitting 
their unlawful claims, and giving up their 
lands to those tit owners who stood in need of 
help. * But tlipugh this reformation was man¬ 
aged w r ith so much* tenderness, that, all the 
former transactions being passed over, tho 
people were only thankful to prevent abuses 
of the like nature for tin* future, yet, on tho 
other hand, tin*, moneyed men, and those of 
great estates, were exasperated, through their 
covetous feelings against the law itself, and 
against the law givef, through anger and 
party spirit. Th«*y therefore endeavored to 
seduce the people, declaring that Tiberius 
was designing a general redivision of lands, 
to overthrow the government, and put all 
tilings into confusion. 

But they bad no success For Tiberius* 
•maintaining an honorable and just cause, 
and possessed of eloquence sufficient to have 
made a less creditable action appear plausi- 
able, was no safe or easy antagonist, when, 
with the people crowding around the hust¬ 
ings, he took his place, and sj>okf* iu behalf 
of the poor. “ The savage beasts,” #aid he, 
“ in Italy, have their particular dens, they 
have their places of repose and refuge ; but 
the men who bear arms, and expose their 
lives for the safety of their country, enjoy 
in the meantime nothing more**ii%it but 
the air and light ; and having no houses or 
settlements of their own, are constrained 
to wander from place to place with their 
wives and Children.” He told them that the 
commanders were guilty of a ridiculous error, 
when, at the head of their armies, they ex¬ 
horted the common soldiers to fight for their 
sepulch 38 and altars: when not any amongst 
so many Romans is possessed of either altar 
or monument, neither liave they any houses 
of their own, or hearths of their ancestors to 
defend. They fought indeed, and were slain, 
but it was to maintain the luxury and the 
wealth of other men. They were styled the 
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masters of the world, but in the mean time 
had not one foot of ground which they could 
call their own. An harangue of this nature, 
spoken to an enthusiastic and sympathizing 
audience, by a person of commanding spirit 
and genuine feeling, no adversaries at that 
tyne were competent to oppose. Forbearing, 
therefore, all discussion and debate, they 
addressed themselves to Marcus Octavius, 
his fellow-tribune, who being a young man 
of a steady, orderly character, and an inti¬ 
mate friend of Tiberius, upon tliis account 
declined at first the task of opposing him 4. 
but at length, over persuaded with the re- 
eated importunities of numerous considera- 
le persons, he was prevailed upon to do so, 
and hindered the passing of the law; it being 
the rule that any tribune has a power to 
hinder an act, ^nd that all the rest can effect 
nothing, if only one of them dissents. Tibe¬ 
rius, irritated at these proceedings, present¬ 
ly laid aside this milder bill, but at the same 
time preferred another; which, as it was 
more grateful to the common people, so it 
was much more severe against the wrong¬ 
doers, commanding them to make an imme¬ 
diate surrender of all lands which, contrary 
to former laws, had come into their posses¬ 
sion. Hence there arose daily contentions be¬ 
tween him and Octavius in their orations. 
However, though they expressed themselves 
with the utmost heat and determination, they 
yet were never known to descend to any per¬ 
sonal reproaches, or in their passion to let 
slip any indecent expressions, so as to dero¬ 
gate from one another. 

For not alone 

Ill revellings and Bacchic play, 

but also in contentions and political animosi¬ 
ties, a noble nature and a temperate educa¬ 
tion stay and compose the mind. Observ¬ 
ing, however, that Octavius himself was an 
offender against this law, and detained a 
groat quantity of ground from the com¬ 
monalty, Tiberius desired him to forbear 
opposing him any further, and proffered, for 
the public good, though he himself had but 
an indifferent estate, to pay a price for 
Octavius’s share at liis own cost and charges. 
But upon the refusal of this proffer by Octa¬ 
vius, hq*then interposed an edict, prohibiting 
all magistrates to exercise their respective 
functions, till such time as the law was 
either ratified or rejected by public votes. 
He further sealed up the gates of Saturn’s 
temple, so that the treasurers could neither 
take any money out from thence, or put any 
in. He threatened to impose a severe fine 
upon those of the praetors who presumed to 
disobey his commands, insomuch that all 
file officers, for fear bf this penalty, inter¬ 
mitted tlio exercise of their several jurisdic¬ 
tions. Upon this, the rich proprietors put 
themselves into mourning, Went up and 
down melancholy and dejected; they entered 


also into a conspiracy against Tiberius a , 
procured men to murder him ; so that h 
also, with all men’s knowledge, whenm, 
he went abroad, took with him a sword-staff 
such as robbers use, called in Latin a il„u. 

When the day appointed was come, and 
the people summoned to give their 
the. rich men seized upon the voting uril ,’ 
and' parried them away by force ;.t?ms a |[ 
things were in confusion. But when Ti¬ 
berius’s party appeared strohg enough to 
oppose the contrary faction, and drew to- 
gether in a body, with the resolution to ,| 0 
so, Manlius and Fulvius, two of the consular 
quality, threw themselves before Tiberius 
took him by the hand, and with tears i a 
their eyes, begged of him to desist. Till,., 
l'ius, considering the mischiefs that were all 
but now occurring, and having a great re- 
spect for two such eminent persons, cp. 
manded of them what they would advise 
him to do. They acknowledged themselves 
unfit to advise in a matter of so great im- 
portance, but earnestly entreated him to 
leave it to the determination of the senate. 
But when the senate assembled, and could 
not bring the business to any result, through 
the prevalence of the rich faction, he tint 
was driven to a course neither legal nor fair, 
and proposed to deprive Octavius of his 
tribuueship, it being impossible for him in 
any other way to g'et the law brought to the 
vote. At first he addressed him publicly, 
with entreaties couched in the kindest terms, 
and taking him by his hands, besought him, 
that now, in the presence of all the people, 
he would take this opportunity to oblige 
them, in granting only that request which 
was in itself so just and reasonable, being 
but a small recompense in regard of those 
many dangers and hardships which they had 
undergone for the public safety. Octavius, 
however, would by no means be persuaded 
to compliance; upon which Tiberius declared 
openly, that seeing they two were united in 
the same office, and of equal authority, it 
would be a difficult matter to compose their 
difference on so weighty a matter without a 
civil war; and that the only remedy which 
he knew', must be the deposing one of them 
from their office. Hu desired, therefore, 
that Octavius would summon the people to 
pass their verdict upon him first, averring 
that he would willingly relinquish his 
thority if the citizens desired it. Octavius 
refused; and Tiberius then said he would 
himself put to the people the question. 0 
Octavius’s deposition, if upon mature delib¬ 
eration he did not alter his mind; and after 
this declaration, he adjourned the assembly 
till the next day. 

When the people were met together ag :lin ; 
Tiberius placed himself in the rostra. 
endeavored a second time to persuade Octa¬ 
vius. But all being to no purpose, lie re¬ 
ferred the whole matter to the people, gal 
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. n< r 0 n them to vote at once, whether Octa- peremptorily refused to him; and the allow- 
vius should be deposed or not ; and when ance made him for his daily expenses was 
seventeen of the thirty-five tribes had al- fixed to nine obols only. The chief pro- 
readv voted against him, and there wanted motor of these affronts was Publius Xasica, 
0 niv*tlie votes of one tribe more for his final who openly abandoned himself to his feel- 
deprivation, Tiberius put a short stop to the ings of hatred against Tiberius, being a 
proceedings, and once more renewed his im- large holder of the public lands, and not a 
Lu tunities; he embraced and kissed him little resenting now to be turned out of th£m 
j). fore all the assembly, begging, with all by force. The people, on the other hand, wero 
th»* earnestness imaginable, that be '\vould still more and more excited, insomuch that a 
neither suffer himself to incur the dishonor, little after this, it happening that one of Tibe- 
uor him to be reputed the author and pro- ritis’s friends died suddenly, and his body 
inoUr of so odious a measure. Octavius, being marked with malignant-looking spots, 
we are told, did seem a little softened and they ran, in a tumultuous manner, to his 
moved with these entreaties ; his eyes filled funeral, crying aloud that the man was 
with team, and he continued silent for a poisoned. They took tin* bier upon their 
considerable time. But presently looking shoulders, and stood over it, while it. was 
towards the rich men and proprietors of placed on tin* pile, and reallv seemed to have 
estates, uho stood gathered in a body to- fair grounds for their suspicion of foul play, 
gather, partly for shame, and partly for fear For the botlv burst open, and such a quun- 
of disgracing himself with them, he boldly tity of corrupt humors issued out, that the 
bade. Tiberius use any severity lie pleased*, funeral fire was extinguished, and when it 
The law for his deprivation being thus voted, was again kindled, the wood still would not 
Tiberius ordered one of his servants, whom burn; insomuch that they were constrained 
he had made a freeman, to remove Octavius to carry the corpse to another place, where 
from the rosira, employing his own domestic with much difficulty it took lire. Resides 
freed servants in the stead of the public this, Tiberiito, that he might incense the 
officers. Ami it made the action seem all people yet. more, put himself into mourning, 
the sadder, that Octavius was dragged out brought his children amongst the crowd, ami 
in such an ignominious manner. The peo- entreated the people to provide for them and 
j*le immediately assaulted him, whilst the their mother, as if he now despaired of his 
rich men ran in to his asystance. Octavius, own security. 

with some difficulty, was snatched away, and About this time, king Attains, surnained 
safely conveyed out of the crowd; though a Bhilometor, died, and Kudenms, a IVr- 
trusty servant of his, who had placed him- gamenian, brought his last will to Rome, by 
s»'ll in front of his master that lie. might which lie had made the Roman people his 
a.-vdst his escape, in keeping off the multi- heirs. Tiberius, to please the people, im- 
tud»\ had his eyes struck out, much to the mediately proposed making a law, that all 
displeasure of Tiberius, who ran with all the money which Attalus left, should be dis- 
ha-de. when he perceived the disturbance, tributed amongst such pour citizens as were 
to appease the rioters. to be sharers of the public lands, for t.lio bet- 

1 Ids being done, the* law concerning the ter enabling them to proceed in stocking and 
lands was ratified and confirmed, and three cultivating their ground; and as for the cities 
commissioners were appointed, to make a that were in tin* territories of Attains, he de¬ 
survey of the grounds and see the same dared that the disposal of them did not at all 
equallv divided. These were Tiberius him- belong to the senate, but to the jwople, and 
Claudius Appius, his father-in-law, and that he himself would ask their pleasure hero¬ 
ins brother, Cains Gracchus, who at this in. By this he offended tin* senate more than 
time was not at Rome, but in the army ever he had done before, and Romp'dus stood 
under the command of Scipio Africanus up, and acquainted them that he was the 
'•“fore Xmnantia. These things were trans- next m ighbor to Tiberius, and so had the op- 
art * d b> Tiberius without any disturbance, portunity of knowingthat Eudcmus, th<* IVr- 
pone daring to offer any resistance to him; gamcnian, had presented Tiberius^with a 
resides which, be gave the appointment as royal diadem and a purple robe, as before 
tribune in Octavius’s place, not to any per- long he was to be king of Rome. Quintus 
*° n distinction, but to a certain Mucius, Metellus also upbraided him, saying, that 
one of his own clients. The great men of when his father was censor, the Romans, 
ne city were therefore utterly offended, and, whenever he happened to be going home 
taring lest he should grow yet more popu- from a supper, used to put out all their lights, 
ar. they took all opportunities of affronting lest they should be seen to hav** indulged 
•* lf n publicly in the senate house. For when themselves in feasting and drinking at un- 
ne requested, as was usual, to have a tent seasonable hours, whereas now, the most it* 
P u ^h‘c charge for his use, digent and audacious of the people were 
nde dividing the lands, though it was a found with their torches at night, following 
'. or ^ ornl nonIy granted to persons employed Tiberius home.. Titus Anniits, a man of no 
1 easiness of much less importance, it was great repute for either justice or temperance, 
88 
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but famous for his skill in putting and an- was built, was abolished for ever. What ' 
swering questions, challenged Tiberius to the there in all Rome so sacred and venerable " 
proof by wager, declaring him to have de- the vestal virgins, to whose care alone th 
posed a magistrate who' bylaw was sacred preservation of the eternal fire is committed* 
and inviolable. Loud clamor ensued, and yet if one of these transgress, she is buried 
Tiberius, quitting the senate hastily, called alive; the sanctity which for the gods’ sakes 
together the people, and summoning Annius is allowed them, is forfeited when they of. 
to appear, was proceeding to accuse him. But fend against the gods. So likewise a tribune 
Annius, being no great speaker, nor of any retains not his inviolability, which for the peo 
repute compared to him, sheltered himself in pie’s sake was accorded to him, whert i.0 fJ p 
his own particular art, and desired that he fends against the people, and attacks tin* f (JU1 ,. 
might propose one or two questions to Tiberi- dations of that authority from whence he de¬ 
ns before he entered upon the chief argument, rived his own. We esteem him to be legally 
This liberty being granted, and silence pro- chosen tribune who is elected only by the 
claimed, Annius proposed his question. “ If majority of votes ; and is not therefore" the 
you,” said he, “had a design to disgrace and same person much more lawfully degraded, 
defame me, and I should apply myself to one when by a general consent of them all, they 
of your colleagues for redress, and he should agree to depose him? Nothing is so sacred 
come forward to my assistance, would you for as religious offerings; yet the people were 
that reason fall into a passion, and depose never prohibited to make use of them, hut 
him ? ” Tiberius, they say, was so much dis- suffered to remove and carry them wher- 
concerted at this question, that, though at ever they pleased ; so likewise, as it were 
other times his assurance as well as his readi- some sacred present, they have lawful power 
ness of speech was always remarkable, yet to transfer the tribunesliip from one mini's 
now he was silent and made no reply. hands to another’s. Nor can that authority 

For the present he dismissed the assembly, be thought inviolable and irremovable which 
But beginning to understand tlfiit the course many of those who have held it, have of tli.-ir 
he had taken with Octavius had created of- own act surrendered, and desired to be de¬ 
fence even among the populace as well as the charged from.” 

nobility, because the dignity of the tribunes These were the principal heads of Tibe¬ 
seemed to be violated, which had always con- rius’s apology. But his friends, appreheiul- 
tinued till that day sacred and honorable, ing the dangers which seemed to threaten 
he made a speech to the people in justification him, and the conspiracy that was gathering 
of himself; out of which it may not he im- head against him, were of opinion, that the 
proper to collect some particulars, to give an safest way would be for liim to petition that 
impression of his force and persuasiveness in lie might be continued tribune for the year 
speaking. “A tribune,” he said, “of the ensuing. Upon this consideration, lie again 
people, is sacred indeed, and ought to be ill- endeavored to secure the people’s good-will 
violable, because in a manner consecrated to with fresh laws, making the years ot serving 
be the guardian and protector of them ; hut if in the war fewer than formerly, grantinglibrr- 
he degenerate so far as to oppress the people, ty of appeal from the judges to the jh-ojiIc, 
abridge their powers, and take away their lib- and joining to the senators, who were judges 
erty of voting, lie stands deprived by his at that time, an equal number of citizens m 
own act of his honors and immunities, by the the horsemen’s degree, endeavoring as nine i 
neglect of the duty, for which the honor was as in him lay to lessen tile power of the sen- 
bestowed upon him. Otherwise we should be ate, rather from passion and partisanship 
under the obligation to let a tribune do his than from any rational regard to equity » 
pleasure, though he should proceed to destroy the public good. And when it came te t ie 
the capitol or set fire to the arsenal. lie who question .•whether these laws should be I ' 1 '-' 
should make these attempts, would be a bad ed, and they perceived that the opposite par 
tribune, lie who assails tne power of the peo- ty were strongest, the. people as yet being n® 
pie, is no longer a tribune at all. Is it not in- got together in a full body, they began n - 
conceivable, that a tribune should have power of all to gain time by speeches in access 
to imprison a consul, and the people have no of some of their fellow-magistrates, a "“. 
authority to degrade him when he uses that length adjourned the assembly till the ? 
honor which he received from thKm, to their following. , 

detriment V For the tribunes, as well as the Tiberius then went down into the ni.« 
consuls, hold office by the people’s votes. The place amongst the people, and , "Via 
kingly government, which comprehends all dresses to them humbly and with ‘ l>al i ' n 
sorts ot authority in itself alone, is morever his eyes; and told them, he had just re. ^ 
elevated by the greatest and most religious to suspect, that his adversaries won 1 ^ 
solemnity imaginable into a condition of tempt in the night time to break °I"' 1 ^ w 

sanctity. But the citizens, notwithlanding house, and murder him. This w0 _ 0 f 

this, deposed Tarquin, when he acted wrong- strongly with the multitude, that sevei ■ ^ 

fully ; and for the crime of one single man, them pitched tents round about Ins " J 

the ancient government under which Rome and kept guard all night for the secur } 
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liis person. By break of day came one of place where he could be seen, but at such a 
the soothsayers, who prognosticate good or distance from Tiberius that lie could not 
ha 1 success by the pecking of fowls and make him hear, signified to him by motions 
threw them something to eat. The sooth- of his hand, that he wished to impart some- 
saver used his utmost endeavors to fright thing of consequence to him ill private Ti¬ 
tle. fowls out of their coop; but none of berius ordered the multitude to make way 
tieon except one would venture out, which for him, by which means, though not witli- 
lluttered with its loft wing, and stretched out out some difficulty, Flavius got to him, and 
its legend ran back again into the coop, informed him, that the rich men. in a sitting 
without eating anything. This put Tiberius of the senate, seeing they could not prevail 
in mind of another ill-omen which had for- upon the consul to espouse their quarrel, had 
ni' i ly happened to him. He had a very come to a final determination amongst them- 
.•ostly headpiece, which he made use of when selves, that he should be assassinated, and 
lie engaged ill any battle, and into this piece to that purpose had a great number of their 
of armor two serpents crawled, laid eggs, friends and servants ready armed to aeeoin- 
,'tud brought forth young ones. The remem- plish it. Tiberius no sooner communicated 
loanee of which made Tiberius more con- this confederacy to those about him, but 
earned now, than otherwise he would have they immediately tanked up their gowns 

... However, he went towards the eapi- broke tile halbert's which the officers used to 

tol. as soon as he understood that the peo- keep the crowd olT into pieces, and distribu- 
ple were assembled there ; but before he got ted them among themselves, resolving to re¬ 
mit of the house, he stumbled upon the sist, the attack ivith these. Those wlm stood 
threshold with such violence, that he broke at a distance wondered, and asked what was 
tile nail of his great toe, insomuch that the occasion; Tiberius, knowing that they 
blood gushed out of his shoe. He was not could not hear him at that distance, lifted 
glim very f;tr before he saw two ravens liis hand to kis head, wishing to intimate 
lighting on the top of a house which stood the great danger which lie apprehended him- 
1,11 bis left hand as he passed along; and self to be in. His adversaries, taking notice 
though he was surrounded with a number of of that action, ran olf at once to the senate 
people, a stone, struck from its place by one of house, and declared, that Tiberius desired 
the r.uens, fell just at his foot. I his even the people to bestow a crown upon him, 
the boldest men about liith felt as a cheek, as if this were the meaning of his touching 
Hut Hlossius -of Ciinin, who was present, his head. This news created general cou- 
!"M him, that it would be a shame, and an fusion in the senators, and Xasiea at <moo 
ignominious thing, for Tiberius, who was called upon the consul to punish this tyrant, 
a son of Gracchus, the grandson of Scipio, and defend the government. The consul 
Atrieanus. and the protector of the Roman mildly replied, that lie would not lie the first 
P""I'l", to refuse, for fear of a silly bird, to to do any violence; and as lie would notsuf- 
answer when his countrymen called to for any‘freeman to he put to death, before 
mil. and that his adversaries would repre- sentence had lawfully passed upon him, so 
a it not as a mere matter for their ridicule, neither would lie allow any measure to bo 
!," "‘iiud declaim about it to the people as carried into elfeet, if bv persuasion or com- 
!• , ,ILU ' °‘ 11 tyrannical temper, which felt a pulsion on the part of Tiberius the. people had 
i " 'in taking liberties with the people. At been induced to pass any unlawfid vote. Hut 
{ tune several messengers came also Xasiea, rising from his seat,, “Since the con- 

, "in Ins triends, to desire his presence at the sill,” said lie, “ regards not the safety of the 
; a, i "I, saying that all things went there ac- commonwealth, let every one who willllefend 
rj '.’"if e *l M *ctation. And iudeyd Tilie- the laws, follow mo,” 'lie then, casting the 
s’cv? f t f n trance there was in every way skirt of iiis gown over his head, hastened to 
i“-onl ■ I as sooi > as ever he appeared, the the cepitol; those who bore him company, 
Inn! ■' , u ‘ ,,n ‘‘d him with loud acclamations, wrapped their gowns also about their arms, 

l' | is l", Went up to his place, tlcv repeat— and forced their way after him. And as 
a h ,.l" lr < ' x l' r ‘‘ s * 1,, ns of joy, and gathered in they were persons of the greatest authority 
-"-i biTn, so that no one who was in the citv, the common people did not ven- 
known to be his friend, might ap- turn to ob|truct their passing, bet were 
n,. M *' r Iscll f then began to put the liusi- gather so eager to clear the wav for them, 
«ie vote ; but nothing could that they tumbled over one another in haste. 
I,..,, 1 , ln the usual course and order. The attendants they brought with them, 

"ho \ve , disturbance caused by those had furnished themselves with clubs and 
He re S re 0n the outside Of the crowd, where staves from their ho seg, and they them- 
ij,,. as a struggle going on with those of selves picked up the feet and other frag- 
ffviue tf I' ar ty. who were pushing on and ments of stools and chairs, which were bro- 
fir ms,. I ? lorce their way in and establish ken by the hasty flight of the common people. 

\\ 'hji ,'.* 8 al ? on £ them. Thus armed, they made towards Tibering, 

FU,, U3 ' ..things were in this confusion, knocking down those whom they found in 
, laccus, a senator, standing in a front of him, and those were soon wholly 
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dispersed, and many of them slain. Tibe- i 
rius tried to save himself by flight. As he 1 
was running, he was stopped by one who i 
caught hold of him by the gown; but he i 
threw it off, and fled in his under-garments i 
only. And stumbling over those who before . 
had been knocked down, as he was endeav- 1 
oring to get up again, Publius Satureius, a 
tribune, one of his colleagues, was observed 1 
to give him the first fatal stroke, by hitting < 
him upon the head with the foot of a stool. < 
The second blow was claimed, as though it 
had been a deed to be proud off, by Lucius- ' 
Rufus. And of the rest there fell above < 
three hundred, killed by clubs and staves < 
only, noue by an iron weapon. _ ; 

This, we are told, was the first sedition 
amongst the Romans, since the abrogation 
of kingly government, that ended in the ef¬ 
fusion of blood. All former quarrels which 
were neither small nor about trivialmatters, 
were always amicably composed, by mutual 
concessionson either side, the senate yielding 
for fear of the commons, and the commons out 
of respect to the senate. And it is probable 
indeed that Tiberius himself migiit then 
have been easily induced, by mere persua¬ 
sion, to give way, and certainly, if attacked 
at all, must have yielded without any re¬ 
course to violence and bloodshed, as he had 
not at that time above three thousand men 
to support him. Rut it is evident, that this 
conspiracy was fomented against him, more 
out of the hatred and malice which the rich 
men had to his person, than for the reasons 
which they commonly pretended against 
him. In testimony of which, we may adduce 
the cruelty and unnatural insults which they 
used to his dead body. For they would not 
suffer his own brother, though ho earnestly 
begged the favor, to bury him in the night, 
but threw him, together with the other 
corpses, into the river. Neither did their 
animosity stop here; for they banished some 
of his friends without legal process, and slew 
as many of the others as they could lay their 
hands on ; amongst whom Diophanes, the 
orator, was slain, and one Cains Vidius 
cruelly murdered by being shut up in a 
large tun with vipers and serpents. Blossius 
of Cuma, indeed, was carried before the 
consulS, and examined touching what had 
happened, and freely confessed, that he had 
done, without scruple, whatever Tiberius 
bade him. “What,” cried Nasica, “then 
if Tiberius had bidden you burn the capitol, 
would you have burnt it ? ” His first an¬ 
swer was, that Tiberius never wpuld have 
ordered any such thing; but being pressed 
with the same question by several others, he 
^declared, “ If Tiberius had commanded it, 


it would have been right for me to do it- { r 
he never would diave commanded it, if it hmi 
not been for the people’s good.” Rl 0 . s ;*! 
at this time was pardoned, and afterward, 
went away to Aristonicus in Asia, and ■«■),,, n 
Aristonicus was overthrown and ruin,.,! 
killed himself. 

The senate, to soothe the people a f t( , r 
these transactions, did not oppose the division 
of the public lands, and permitted them to 
choose another commissioner in the room of 
Tiberius. So they elected Publius Crasstn, 
who was Gracchus’s near connection, as |,j^ 
daughter Licinia was married to Cuius 
Gracchus; although Cornelius Nepos says, 
that it was not Crassus’s daughter whom 
Caius married, but Brutus’s, who triumph-,! 
for his victories, over the Lusitanians; I,at 
most writers state it as we have done. Tu- 
people, however, showed evident marks oi 
their anger at Tiberius’s death ; and ware 
clearly waiting only for the opportunity 
to be revenged, and Nasica was already 
threatened with an impeachment. The sen¬ 
ate, therefore, fearing lest some mischief 
should befall him, sent him ambassador into 
Asia, though there was no occasion for his 
going thither. For the people did not conceal 
their indignation, even in the open streets, 
but railed at him, whenever they met him 
abroad, calling him a murderer and a tyrant, 
one who had polluted the most holy and 
religious spot in Rome with the blood of a 
sacred and inviolable magistrate. And so 
Nasica left Italy, although he was Uniml, 
being the, chief priest, to officiate in all prin¬ 
cipal sacrifices. Thus wandering wretchedly 
and ignominiously from one place to another, 
he died in a short time after, not far from 
Pergamus. It is no wonder that the poop ' 
had such an aversion to Nasica, when even 
Scipo Africanus, though so much and *' 
deservedly beloved by the Romans, wasw 
danger of quite! losing the good opinion v hun 
the people had of him, only for repeating 
when the news of Tiberius’s death was ft” 
brought to Numantia, the verse out of 1'°- 
mer, 

Even so perish all who do the same. 

And afterwards, being asked by Cains anf 
Fulvius, in a great assembly, what he tun b 
of Tiberius’s dekth, he gawe an answer*' 
verse to Tiberius’s public actions. M . 
which account, the people thenceforth ' 
to interrupt him when he spoke, which. 

, that time, they had never done, and he. p . 
i other hand, was induced to speak ill 0 . 

5 people. But of this the particulars are g 

in the'life of Scipio. 
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Catos Gracchus, at first, either for fear 
of his brother’s enemies, or designing to 
jvnricr them "more odious to the people, ab¬ 
sented himself from the public assemblies, 
and lived quietly in his own house, as if he 
were not only reduced for the present to live 
unambitiously, but was disposed in general 
to pass his life in inaction. And some, in¬ 
deed, went so far as to say that he disliked 
his brother’s measures, and had wholly aban¬ 
doned the defence of them. However, he 
was now' but very young, being not so old as 
Tiberius by nine years ; and he was not yet 
thiity when he was slain. 

In some little time, however, lie quietly 
let his temper appear, which was one of an 
utter antipathy to a lazy retirement aild 
effeminacy, ?md not the least likely to be 
contented with a life of eating, drinking, 
and money getting. lie gave great pains to 
the study of eloquence, as wings upon which 
he might aspire to public business; and it 
was very apparent that he did not intend to 
pass his days in obscurity. When Vettius, 
a friend of his, was on his trial, he defended 
his cause, and the people were in an ecstasy, 
and transported with joy, finding him mas¬ 
ter of such ‘eloquence that the other orators 
s"**med like children in comparison, and 
jealousies and fears oil the other hand began 
t" be felt by the powerful citizens; and it 
was generally sjKiken of amongst them that 
tli' V must hinder Cains from being made 
tribune. * 

But soon after, it happened that he was 
elected qu.Tstor, and obliged to attend Ores¬ 
tes, the consul, into Sardinia. This, as it 
pleased his enemies, so it was not ungrateful 
him, being naturally of a warlike charac¬ 
ter, and as well trained in the art of war as 
m that of pleading. And, besides, as yet lie 
'■•rv much dreaded meddling with state af- 
lairs, and appearing*publicly in the rostra, 
"'hich, because of the importunity of the 
people an.l his friends, Iiq could no other- 
vose avoid, th 5 n by .taking this journey. 
*1“ "* a ? therefore most thankful for the op¬ 
portunity of absenting himself. Notwith¬ 
standing which, it is the prevailing opinion 
Cains was a far more thorough dem- 
a -J“gue, and more ambitious than ever Tibe- 
r,,H bad been, of popular applause; yet it 
certain that he was borne rather by a sort 
,u ‘cessity than by any purpose of his own 
r '\ to public business. And Cicero, the dtator, 

' ^at when he declined all such con- 
. r »s. and would have lived privately, his 
rather appeared to him in a dream, and 


calling him by his name, said, “ why do you 
tarry, Cains? There is no escape; one life 
and one death is appointed for us both, to 
spend the one and to meet the other, in the 
service of the people.’* 

Caius was no sooner arrived in Sardinia, 
but he gave exemplary proofs of his high 
merit; lie not only excelled all the young 
men of his age in his actions against, his 
enemies, in doing justice to his inferiors, 
and in showing all obedience and respect to 
his superior officer ; but likewise in temper¬ 
ance, frugality, and industry, lie surpassed 
even those who wen* much older than him¬ 
self. It happened to he a sharp and sickly 
winter in Sardinia, insomuch that, the gen¬ 
eral was forced to lay an imposition upon 
several towns to supply the soldiers with 
necessary clothes. The cities sent to Rome, 
petitioning to he excused from that burden; 
the senate found tln*ir request reasonable, 
and ordered the general t<> find some other 
way of new clothing the army. While ho 
was at a loss what course to take in this 
affair, the soldiers were reduced to great dis¬ 
tress; but Cuius went from one city to an¬ 
other, and by his mere reproH**ntat ions, ho 
prevailed with them, that of their own accord, 
they clothed tie; Roman army. This again 
being reported to Rome, and seeming to ho 
only an intimation of what was to he ex¬ 
pected of him as a popular leader hereafter, 
raised new jealousies amongst the senators. 
And, besides, there came ambassadors out 
of Africa from king Miripsa, to acquaint 
the senate, that their master, out of respect 
to Caius Gracchus, had sent a considerable 
quantity of corn to the general in Sardinia; 
at which the senators were so mueh ifffended, 
that they turned the ambassadors out of the 
senate house, and made an order that the 
soldiers should be relieved by sending others 
in their room; but that Orest'S should con¬ 
tinue at his jsist, with whom Caius^also, as 
they presumed, being his qiuestor. would 
remain. But he, finding how things were 
carried, immediately in anger took ship for 
Rome, where his unexpected appearance 
obtained him the censure, not only of his 
enemies, but also of the people ; w ho thought 
it strange that aouaestor should leave l>efore 
his commander. Nevertheless, when some ac¬ 
cusation upon this ground was mafic again^ 
him to the censors, he desired leave to de¬ 
fend himself, and did it so effectually, that, 
when he ended, he was regarded as one who 
hail been very much injured. He made it 
then appear, that he had served twelve years 
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in tho army, whereas others are obliged to 
serve only ten ; that he had continued quaes¬ 
tor to the general three years, whereas he 
might by law have returned at the end of 
one year ; and alone of all who went on the 
expedition, he had carried out a full, and 
had brought home an empty purse, while 
others, after drinking up the wine they had 
carried out with them, brought back the 
wine-jars filled again with gold and silver 
from the war. 

After this, they brought other accusations 
and writs against him, for exciting insurrec- 
1 ion amongst the allies, and being engaged 
in the conspiracy that was discovered about 
Fregelhe. Hut having cleared himself of 
every suspicion, and proved his entire inno¬ 
cence, he now at once came forward to ask 
for the tribuneship; in which, though he 
was universally opposed by all persons of 
distinction, yet there came sucli infinite 
numbers of people from all parts of Italy to 
vote for Cains, that lodgings for them could 
not be supplied in the city; and the Field 
being not large enough to contain the assem¬ 
bly, there were numbers who c]imbed upon 
the roofs and the tilings of the houses to 
use their voices in his favor. However, the 
nobility so far forced the people to their 
leasnre and disappointed Caius’s hope, that 
e was not returned the first, as was ex- 
ected, but the fourth tribune. Hut when 
e came to the execution of his office, it was 
seen presently wlio was really first tribune, 
as he, was a better orator than any of his 
contemporaries, and the passion with which 
he still lamented his brother’s death, made 
him the bolder in speaking, lie used on all 
occasions to remind the people of what had 
happened in that tumult, and laid before 
them the examples of their ancestors, how 
they declared war against the Faliscans, 
only for giving scurrilous language to one 
Genucius, a tribune of the people; and sen¬ 
tenced Caius Veturius to death, for refusing 
to give way in the forum to a tribune; 
“Whereas,” said lie, “these men did, in 
the presence of you all, murder Tiberius 
with clubs, and dragged the slaughtered 
body through the middle of the city, to be 
cast into the river. Even his friends, as 
many a* could be taken, were put to death 
immediately, without any trial, notwith¬ 
standing that just and ancient custom, which 
has always been observed in our city, that 
whenever any one is accused of a capital 
crime, and does not make his personal ap¬ 
pearance in court,, a trumpeter is sent in the 
morning to his lodging, to summon him by 
sound of trumpet to appear; and before this 
ceremony is performed, the judges do not 
proceed to the vote; so cautious and reserved 
were our ancestors about business of life and 
death.” 

Having moved the people’s passion with 
such addresses (and his voice was of the loud¬ 


est and* strongest), he proposed two law. 
The first was, that whoever was turned 0 t 
of any public office by the people, should k! 
thereby rendered incapable of bearing ai , 
office afterwards; the second, that if an y 
magistrate condemn a Roman to be banished 
without a legal trial, the people be authorized 
to take cognizance thereof. 

One of these laws was manifestly levelled 
at Marcus Octavius, who, at the instigation 
of Tiberius, had been deprived of his tribune, 
ship. The other touched Popilius, who. j n 
his praetorship, had banished all Tiberius's 
friends; whereupon Popilius, beingumvillin* 
to stand the hazard of a trial, fled out of Italy’ 
As for the. former law, it was withdrawn by 
Caius himself, who said he yielded in the ca« 
of Octavius, at the request of iiis mother 
Cornelia. This was very acceptable and 
pleasing to the people, who had a great ven¬ 
eration for Cornelia, not more for the sake 
of her father than for that of' her children; 
and they afterwards erected a statue of brass, 
in honor of her, with this inscription, Corne¬ 
lia, the mother of the Gracchi. There are sev¬ 
eral expressions recorded, in which lie used 
her name perhaps with too much rhetoric, 
and too little self-respect, in his attacks u|»m 
his adversaries. “ How,” said he, “ dare you 
presume to reflect upon Cornelia, the mother 
of Tiberius? ” And because the person who 
made the reflections had been suspected of 
eft’efninate courses, “ With what face,” said 
he “can you compare Cornelia with your¬ 
self? Have you brought forth children as 
she has done? And yet all Rome knows, 
that she has refrained from the conversation 
of men longer than you yourself have done. 
Such was the bitterness he used in bis lan¬ 
guage; and numerous similar expressions 
might be adduced from his written remain*. 

Of the laws which'lie now proposed, with 
theobject of gratifying the people and ahriili? 
ing the power of the senate, the first was con¬ 
cerning the public lands, which were to be 
divided amongst the poor citizens; another 
was concerning the common soldiers, that 
they should be clothed at the public clian.' 1 ’- 
without any diminution of their pay. and 
that none should be obliged to serve in the 
army who was not full • seventeen years old. 
another gave the same right to all the Italians 
in general, of voting at elections, as was en¬ 
joyed hy the citizens qf Rome; a fourth rela¬ 
ted to the price of corn, which was to be sol 
at a lower rate than formerly to the po'*’ 
and a fifth regulated the courts of justic*• 
greatly reducing the power of the senator^ 
For hitherto, in all causes senators only * 
as judges, and were therefore much drcaj 1 ' 
by the Roman knights and the people- 1 
Caius joined three hundred ordinary cltiz '. 
of equestrian rank with the senators. w . 
were three hundred likewise in number. » 
ordained that the judicial authority sho 
be equally invested in the six humire 
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Wliile he was arguing for the ratification of 
this law, his behavior was observed to show 
in many respects unusual earnestness, and 
whereas other popular leaders had always 
hitherto, when speaking, turned their faces 
towards the senate house, and the place called 
the comitiuni, he, on the contrary, was the 
tirst man that in his harangue to the people 
turned Jiimself the other way, towards them, 
and continued after that time to do so. An 
insignificant •movement and change of pos¬ 
ture. vet it marked no small revolution in 
state affairs, the conversion, in a manner, of 
th»* whole government from an aristocracy to 
a democracy, his action intimating that pub¬ 
lic speakers should address themselves to*the 
people, not the senate. 

When the commonalty ratified this law, 
and gave him power to select those of the 
knights whom he approved of, to be judges, 
lu* was invested with a sort of kingly power, 
and the senate itself submitted to receive his 
• advice in matters of difficulty; nor did lie 
advise anything that might derogate from the 
honor of that body. As, for example, his 
resolution about the corn which Fabius the 
•ropnetor sent from Spain, was very just and 
lonorable; for he persuaded the senate to 
sell the corn, and return the money to the 
same provinces which had furnished them 
with it: and also that Fabius should be cen¬ 
sured for rendering the Ionian government 
odious and insupportable. This got him ex¬ 
traordinary respect and favor among th 
provinces. Resides all this, he projmsed 
measures for the colonization of several cities, 
for making roads, and for building public 
granaries: of all which works he himself un¬ 
dertook the management and superinten- 
dence. and was never wanting to give neces¬ 
sary orders for the despatch of all these dif¬ 
ferent and great undertakings; and that with 
such wonderful expedition and dilig< nee, as 
if he had been but engaged upon one of them; 
insomuch that all persons, even those who 
hated or feared him, stood amazed to see 
what a capacity he had for effecting ami com¬ 
pleting all he undertook. As for the jieople 
themselves, they were transported at the very 
sight, when they saw him surrounded with a 
crowd of contractors, artificers, public depu- 
****• * llilitar y officers, soldiers, and scholars. 
All these he treated with an easy familiarity, 
>et without abandoning his dignity in his 
Jf*idleness; and so accommodated his nature 
> the wants and occasions of every one who 
addressed him, that those were looked upon 
as no better than envious detractors, who 
»ad represented him as a terrible, assuming, 
“u violent character. He was even a greater 
faster of the popular leader’s art in his com- 
ontalk and his actions, than he was in his 
public addresses. 

His most especial exertions were given to 
instructing the roads, which he was careful 
make beautiful and pleasant, as well as 


convenient. They were drawn by his direc¬ 
tions through the fields, exactly in a straight 
line, partly paved with hewn stone, ami part¬ 
ly laid with solid masses of gravel. When lie 
met with any valleys or deep watercourses 
crossing the line, he either caused them to 
be filled up with rubbish, or bridges to be 
built over them, so well levelled, that all be¬ 
ing of an equal height on both sides, the work 
presented one uniform and beaut if ul prospect. 
Besides this, he caused the roads to be all 
divided into miles (each mile containing little 
less than eight furlongs), and erected pillars 
of stone to signify tin* distance from one 
place to another. He likewise placed other 
stones at small distances from one another, 
on both sides of tin* way. by the help of 
which travellers might get easily on horse¬ 
back without wanting a groom. 

For these reasons, the people highly ex¬ 
tolled him, and were ready upon all occasions 
to express their affection towards him. One 
day, in an oration to them, he declared that 
lie had only one favor to request, which, if 
they granted, he should think the greatest 
obligation in the world; yet if it were denied, 
he would never blame them for tin* refusal. 
This expression made the world believe that 
his ambition was to be consul; and it was 
generally expected that lie wished to be both 
consul and tribune at the same time. When 
the day for election of consuls was at hand, 
and all in groat expectation, he appeared in 
the Field with Cains Fannins, canvassing 
together with his friends for his election. 
This was of great, effect in Fannies’s favor. 
He was chosen consul, and Cains elected tri¬ 
bum* the second time, without his own seek¬ 
ing or petitioning for it, but at the voluntary 
motion of the people. But when he under¬ 
stood that the senators were his declared 
enemies, and that Fannins himself was mine 
of the most zealous of friends, In* began 
again to rouse tin* people with other new 
laws. Ib* proposed that a colony of Roman 
citizens might be sent to re-people Tanntum 
and Capua, and that tin* Latins should enjoy 
the same privileges with tin* citizens of Rome. 
But the senate, apprehending that he would 
at last grow too jMjwerful and dang Tons, 
took a new and unusual course to alienate 
the people’s affections from him, byjdaying 
the demagogue in opj>osition to him, and of¬ 
fering favors contrary to all good j*oliey. 
Li villa Drusus was fellow-tribane wit It Cams, 
a person of as good a family ami as well edu¬ 
cated as any amongst the Romans, and no¬ 
ways inferior to those who for their elonuenco 
and riches were the most honored and most 
powerful men of that time. To him, there¬ 
fore, the chief senators made their applica¬ 
tion, exhorting him to attack Caius, ami join 
in their confederacy against him; which they 
designed to carry on, not by using any force, 
or opposing the common people, out by 
gratifying and obliging them with such un- 
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reasonable things as otherwise they would 
have felt it honorable for them to incur the 
greatest unpopularity in resisting. 

Livius offered to serve the senate with his 
authority in this business; and proceeded 
accordingly to bring forward such laws as 
were in reality neither honorable nor 'advan¬ 
tageous for the public; his whole design be¬ 
ing to outdo Caius in pleasing and cajoling 
the populace (as if it had been in some com¬ 
edy), with obsequious flattery and every kind 
of gratifications ; the senate thus letting it 
be seen .plainly, that they were not angry 
with Caius’s public measures, but only de¬ 
sirous to ruin him utterly, or at least to 
lessen his reputation. For when Caius pro¬ 
posed the settlement of only two colonies, 
and mentioned the better class of citizens 
for that purpose, they accused him of abus¬ 
ing the people; and yet, on the contrary, 
were pleased with Drusus, when ho proposed 
the sending out of twelve colonies, each to 
consist of three thousand persons, and those, 
too, the most needy that he could find. 
When Caius divided the public land amongst 
the poor citizens, and charged, them with a 
small rent, annually to be paid into the ex¬ 
chequer, they were angry at him, as one 
who sought to gratify the people only for 
his own interest; yet afterwards they com¬ 
mended Livius, though he exempted them 
from paying even that little acknowledgment. 
They were displeased with Caius, for offer¬ 
ing the Latins an equal right with the Ro¬ 
mans of voting at the election of magistrates; 
but when Livius, proposed that it might not 
be lawful for a Roman captain to scourge a 
Latin soldier, they promoted the passing of 
that law. And Livius, in all his speeches to 
the people, always told them, that he pro¬ 
posed no laws but such as were agreeable to 
the senate, who had a particular regard to 
the people’s advantage. And this truly was 
the only point in all his proceedings which 
was of any real service, as it created more, 
kindly feelings towards the senate in the 
people; guid whereas they formerly suspected 
and hated the principal senators, Livius ap¬ 
peased and mitigated this perverseness and 
animosity, by his profession that he had done 
nothing in favor and for the benefit of the com¬ 
mons, without their advice and approbation. 

But the greatest credit which 1 >rusus got 
for kindness and justice towards the people 
was, that he never seemed to propose any 
law for his own sake, or his own Advantage; 
he committed the charge of seeing the colo¬ 
nies rightly settled to other commissioners ; 
neither did he ever concern himself with the 
distribution of the moneys; whereas Cains 
always took the principal part in any impor¬ 
tant transactions of this kind. Rnbnus, 
another tribune of the people, had proposed 
b/have Carthage again inhabited, which had 
been demolished by Scipio, and it fell to 
Caius’s lot to see this performed, aud for 


that purpose he sailed to Africa. Drusi 
took this opportunity of his absence to i„ . 
sinuate himself still more into the p,, 0D > ■ 
affections, which he did chiefly by accusiu* 
Fulvius, who was a particular friend to Caiuf 
and was appointed a commissioner with hii 
for the division of the lands. Fulvius was a 
man of a turbulent, spirit; and notoriously 
hated by the senate; and besides, jn; was 
suspected by others to have fomented th 0 
differences between the citizens arid’ their 
confederates, and underhand to be inciting 
the Italians to rebel; thougli there was little 
other evidence of the truth of these accusa¬ 
tions, than his being an unsettled character 
and of a well-known seditious temper. This 
was one principal cause of Caius’s ruin ■ 
for part of the envy which fell upon Fulvius,' 
was extended to him. Aud when Scipio 
Africanus died suddenly, and no cause of 
such an unexpected death could be assigned, 
only some marks of blows upon iiis bo.lv 
seemed to intimate that he had suffered vio¬ 
lence, as is related in the history of his life, 
the greatest part of the odium attached to 
Fulvius, because he was his enemy, and that 
very day had reflected upon Scipio in a puls 
lie address to the people. Nor was Cuius 
himself clear from suspicion. However, this 
great outrage, committed too upon the ]«"■- 
son of the greatest and most considerable 
man in Rome, wasmever either punished or 
inquired into thoroughly, for tin 1 populace 
opposed and hindered any judicial investiga¬ 
tion, for fear that Caius should be implicated 
in the charge if proceedings were carried on. 
This, however, had happened some time be¬ 
fore. 

But in Africa, where at present Caius was 
engaged in the repeopling of Carthage, which 
he named Junonia, many ominous appear¬ 
ances, which presaged mischief, are report'd 
to have been sent from the gods. For a 
sudden gust of wind falling upon the 
first standard, and the standard-bearer 
holding it fast, the staff broke; another 
sudden storm blew away the sacrifices, 
which were laid upon the altars, and earned 
them beyond the bounds laid out for the city 
aud the wolves came and carried away tie) 
very marks that were set up to show the 
boundary. Caius, notwithstanding all this, 
ordered and despatched the whole business 
ill the space of seventy days,«and then return¬ 
ed to Rome, understanding how I nlvnis 
was prosecuted by Drusus, and that the P r . l ‘ s ' 
ent juncture of affairs would not sutler him 
to be absent. For Lucius Opiinius, one "ho 
sided with the nobility, and was of no snial 
authority in the senate, who had former y 
sued to he consul, but was repulsed by Cams 
interest, at the time when Fannius was'do 
ed, was in a fair way now of being ch' ,s '^ 
consul, having a numerous company of - eu l" 
porters. And it was generally believed- 
he did obtain it, that he would wholly ru 
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Caius, whose power was already in a declin- behaved with unusual arrogance towards 
jn<r condition ; and the people were not so some of his adversaries who were joyful at 
apt to admire his actions as formerly, because his defeat, telling them, that all this was but 
there were so many others who every day a false, sardonic mirth, as they little knew 
contrived new wavs to please them, with how much his actions threw them into ob- 
which the senate readily complied. scurity. 

After his return to Rome, he quitted his As soon as Opimius also was chosen consul, 
house on the Palatine Mount, and -went to they presently cancelled several of Cains'* 
live near the market-place, endeavoring to laws, and especially called in question his 
make himself more popular in those parts, proceedings at Carthage, omitting nothing 
wlierif most of the humbler and poorer citi- that was likely to irritate him, (hat from 
zens lived. He then brought forward the re- some effect of his passion they might find 
mainder of his proposed laws, as intending out a tolorahle pretence to put him to death. 


to have them ratified by tile popular vote ; Cains at first bore these things very patient- 
to support, which a vast number of people ly ; but afterwards, at the instigation of his 
collected from all quarters. But the senate friends, especially Fulviiis, he resolved to put 
jiersuaded Fannins, the consul, to command himself at tlm head of a body of supporters, 
all jHirsnns who were not born Romans, to to oppose the consul by force. They say also 
depart the city. A uew and unusual proc- that on this occasion his mother. Corne- 
lnmati .hi was thereupon made, prohibiting lia, joined in the sedition, and assisted him 
anv of the Allies or Confederates to appear bv sending privately several strangers into 


at‘Rome (luring' that time. Cains, on tin 
contrary, published an edict, accusing tin 
consul for what lie had done, and setting 


Rome, under pretence as if they came to he 
hired there for harvest-men ; for that inti¬ 
mations of this are given in her letters to 


forth to the Confederates, that if they would him. However, it is confidently affirmed hy 
continue upon the place, they might he as- others, that Cornelia did not in the least ap- 
8iired of his assistance and protection. IIow- prove of these actions. 


ever, he was not so good as his word ; for 
though lie saw one of his own familiar 


When the day came in which Opimius 
designed to abrogate the laws of Cains, hoth 


friends and companions dragged to prison hy parties met very early at the capitol ; and 
Fannius’s officers, he notwithstanding passed the consul having performed all the rites 
hy, without assisting hin%; either because he usual in their sacrifices, oik* Quintus Antyl- 
was afraid to stand the test of his power, lius, an* attendant, on the consul, carrying 
winch was already decreased, or because, a- out the entrails of the victim, spoke to Ful- 
):*• himself reported, he was unwilling to give vius, and his friends who stool about, hitn, 
h's enemios-an opportunity, which they very “ Ye factious citizens, make way for honest 
iinn'h desired, of coming to actual violence men.” Some report, that besides this pro- 
and fighting. About that time there hap- voking language, lie extended his naked arm 
pa led likewise a difference between him and towards them, as a piece of scorn and con- 
hi" tellow-oflieers upon this occasion. A show tempt. Cpon this lie was presently killed with 
gladiators was to be exhibited before the the strong stiles which are commonly used in 


p«*nph» in the markct-pl&cfi. and most of tin 


though some say that on this oc- 


niagistrates erected scaffolds round about, casion they had been manufactured for this 
"ith an intention of letting them for ad van- purpose only. This murder caused a sudden 
tage. Cains commanded them to take down consternation in the whole assembly, and the 
their scaffolds, that the poor people might ! heads of each faction had tledr different 
the sport without paying anything. Rut j sentiments about it. As for Caiu^ he was 
Uo|todv obeying these orders of his, he gather- j much grieved, and severely reprimanded his 
e*. together a body of laborers, who worked j own party, because they had given them ad- 
" r him. and overthrew all the scaffolds, the j versaries n reasonable pretence to pro- 
v,, rv night before the contest was to take j ceed against them, which they had so 
place. So that by the next morning the long hoped for, Opimius, ium^diately 
ni.ukot-place was cleared, and the common ! seizing the occasion thus offered, was in 
Pyople had an opportunity of seeing the pas- great delight, and urged the people to re- 
J !l fhis, the populace thought he had venge ; but there. hapj»ening a great shower 
Or* }*' ^ >ar * a man ? hut he much dis- of rain on* a sudd°n, it put an end to the 
' tribunes, his colleagues, who re- business of that day. 

g-'riled it as a piece of violent and presump- Early the next morning, the consul sum- 
!**. ,n t < *rference. moned the senate, and whilst he advised with 

ti V s was thought to be the chief reason ; the senators in the senate-house, the corpse 
he failed of being a third time* elected of Antyllius was laid uj*»n a* bic$, and 
p, 1 n °t but that he had the most votes, brought through the market-place, beirl£ 

*‘-*^ ause his colleagues out of revenge • there exposed to open view, just l>efore the 
false returns to be made. But as to j senate-house, with a great deal of crying and 
it>r in alter there was a controversy. Certain j lamentation. Opimius was not at all igno- 
3 i ue very much resented this repulse, aud j rant that this was designed to be done ; how- 
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ever, he seemed to besurprised, and wonder- out,his wife came running to him at the 
ed what the meaning of it should be ; the holding him with one hand, and with h ’ 
senators, therefore, presently went out to other a young child of his. She thu \ 
know the occasion of it, and, standing about spoke him “Alas, Caius, I do not now *" 
the corpse, uttered exclamations against the with you to’let you address the people (.;[}? 
inhuman and barbarous act. The people as a tribune or a lawgiver, nor as if you 
meantime could not but feel resentment and going to some honorable war, when' thoi •>? 
hatred for the senators, remembering how you might perhaps have encountered thr 
they themselves had not only assassinated fate which all must some time or other sill 
Tiberius Gracchus, as he was executing his mit to, yet you had left me this mitigation 
office in the very capital, but had also thrown my sorrow, that fny mourning was rcRWu. i 
his mangled body into the river ; yet now and honored. You go now to expose vn«r 
they could honor with their presence and person to the murderers of Tiberius, uih lrm . 
their public lamentations in the forum the ed, indeed, and rightly so, choosing ratlu-r 
corpse of an ordinary hired attendant, (who, to suffer the worst of injuries, than” do the 
though he might perhaps die wrongfully, least yourself. But even your very death at 
was, liowever, in a great measure the occa- this time will not be serviceable to the |, u ],. 
sion of it himself,) by these means hoping lie good. Faction prevails ; power and arms 
to undermine him who was the only remain- are now theonly measures of justice. Had v :i 
ing defender and safeguard of the people. brother fallen before Numantia, the eimniv 
The senators, after some time, withdrew, would have given back what then had re- 
and presently ordered that Opimius, the con- mained of Tiberius; but such is inv hard 
sul, should be invested with extraordinary fate, that Tprobably must be an humblesu[i- 
power to protect the commonwealth and pliant to the floods or the waves, that tln-v 
suppress all tyrants. This being decreed, would somewhere restore to me your relies; 
be presently commanded the senators to arm for since Tiberius was not spared, what trust 
themselves, and the Homan knights to be in can we place either on the laws, or in the 
readiness very early the next morning, and gods?” I.iciliia. thus bewailing, Caius. hv 
every one of them to be attended with two degrees getting loose from her embrace, 
servants well armed. Fulvius, on the other silently withdrew himself, being accoinpiuii- 
side, made his preparations and collected the ed by his friends ; she endeavoring to catch 
populace. Cains at that time returning him by the gown* fell prostrate upon the 
from the market-place, made a stop "just be- earth, lying there for some time speechless, 
fore his father’s statue, and fixing his eyes Her servants took her up for dead, and cou- 
fol some time upon it, remained in a deep eon- veyod her to her brother Crassus. 
templation; at length he sighed, shed tears, Fulvius, when the people weregathcred lo¬ 
an d departed. This made no small impres- gether in a full body, by the advice of Cuius, 
sion upon those who saw it, and they began sent his youngest soil into the market-place, 
to upbraid themselves, that they should do- with a herald’s rod in his hand. 11<* .In ing a 
sert and betray so worthy a man as Caius. very handsome youth, and modestly addnes- 
They therefore went directly to his house, ing himself,with tears in his eyes and a hcccni 
remaining there as a guard about it all night, ing bashiulness, offered proposals of agrw- 
tliough in a different manner from those who incut to the consul and the whole senate, 
were a' guard to Fulvius ; for they passed The greatest part of the assembly were in* 
away the night with shouting and drinking, clinahle to accept of the proposals; but 
and Fulvius himself, being the first to get Opimius said, that it did not become them 
drunk, gpoke and acted many things very to send messengers and capitulate w ith the 
unbecoming a man of his age.and character, senate, but to surrender at discretion to the 
On the other side, the party which guarded laws, like loyal citizens, and endeavor to 
Caius, were quiet and diligent, relieving one merit their pardon by submission. He eom- 
another by turns, and forecasting, as in a manded the youth not to return, unless thev 
public calamity, what the issue of things would comply with these conditions, tains. 
might Be. As soon as daylight appeared, as it is reported, was very forward to go :>n ' 
they roused Fulvius, who had not yet slept clear himself before the senate ; but none e 
off the effects of his drinking; and having his friends consenting to it, Fulvius sent ' 
armed themselves with the wea).>ons hung son a second time to intercede for them, 
up in his house,that were formerly taken from before. But Opimius, who was resolved t 
the Gauls, whom he conquered in the time a battle should ensue, caused the youth to 
of his consulship, they presently, with threats apprehended, and committed into CUS V ’ J 
and loud acclamations, made their way to- and then, with a company of his foot-soldi 
wards.tlie Aventine Mount. and some Cretan archers, set upon the £■’( 

* Caius could not be persuaded to arm him- under Fulvius. These archers did sl ! ch , t 
self, but put on his gown, as if he had been po- ecution, and inflicted so many wounds, 
ing to the assembly of the people, only with a rout and flight quickly ensued, r 11 t 
this difference, that under it he had then a fled into an obscure bathing-house ; 
■hurt dagger by his side. As he was going shortly after being discovered, he ana 
• 
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ctJest son were slain together. Caius was 
not observed to use any violence against any 
one • but, extremely disliking all these out¬ 
rages retired to Diana’s tempi* There he 
attempted to killed himself, but was hinder¬ 
ed h v his faithful friends, Pomponius and 
I iciilius ; they took his sword away from 
him, and were very urgent that he would 
(oid’-avvr to make his escape. It is reported, 
that falling upon his knee and lifting up his 
hands, he prtiyed the goddess that the Ro¬ 
man people, as a punishment for their in¬ 
gratitude and treachery, might always re¬ 
main in slavery. For as soon as a proclama¬ 
tion was made*of a pardon, the. greater part 
openly deserted him. 

Caius, therefore, endeavored now to make 
his escape, hut was pursued so close by his 
enemies, as far as the wooden bridge, that 
from thence he narrowly escaped. There 
his two trusty friends begged of him to pre¬ 
serve his own person by flight, whilst they in 
the mean time would keep their ]x>st, and 
maintain the passage; neither could their 
enemies, until they were both slain, pass the 
bridge. Citlus had no other companion in 
his flight but one Philocrates, a servant of 
his. As he ran along, everybody encouraged 
him, and wished him success, as standers-by 
may do to those who are engaged in a race, 
hut nobody either lent him any assistance, or 
would furnish him witfc a horse, though he 
asked for one; for his enemies had gained 
ground, and got'very near him. However 
he had still time enough to hide himself in a 
little grove, consecrated to the Furies. In 
that place, his servant Philocrates having 
first slain him, presently afterwards killed 
himself also, and fell dead upon his master. 
Though some affirm it for a truth, that they 
were both taken alive by their enemies, and 
that Philocrates embraced his master so close, 
that they could not wound Caius until his 
servant was slain. 

They say that when Caius’s head was cut 
off. and carried away by one of his murderers, 
Scptimuleius, Opimius’s friend, met him, 
and forced it from him; because, before the 
battle began, they had made proclamation, 
that whoever should bring the head either of 
Caius or Fulvius, should, as a reward, receive 
its weight in gold. Septimuleius, therefore, 
having fixed Caius’s head upon the top ot 
his spear, came and presented it to Opimius. 
They presently brought the scales, and it 
"as found to weigh above seventeen pounds. 
But in this affair, Septimuleius gave as great 
signs of his knavery, as he had done before 
of his cruelty; for having taken out the 
brains, he had filled the skull with lead. 
' here were others who brought the head of 
Fulvius, too, but, being-mean, inconsiderable 
persons, were turned away without the 
promised reward. The bodies of these two 
persons, as well as of the rest who were 
8 lain, to the number of three thousand men, 


were all thrown into the river; their goods 
were confiscated, and their widows forbidden 
to put themselves into mourning. They 
dealt even more severely with Licinia, Caius’s 
wife, and deprived her even of her jointure ; 
and as in addition still to all their inhumanity, 
they barbarously murdered Fulvius's young¬ 
est son ; his only crime being, not that, bo 
took up arms against them, or that he was 
present in the battle, but merely that In* had 
eome with articles of agreement; for this ho 
was first imprisoned, then slain. 

But that which angered the common peo¬ 
ple beyond all these things was, because at 
this time, in memory of his success Opimius 
built the temple of Concord, as if he gloried 
and triumphed in the slaughter of so many 
citizens. Somebody in the night time, under 
the inscription of the temple, added this 
verse:— 

Folly and Discord Concord's temple built 

Yet this Opimius, the first who, being 
consul, presumed to usurp the power of a 
dictator, condemning, without any trial, with 
three thousand other citizens, Cains Grac- 
clius and Fulvius Flaeeus, one of whom had 
triumphed, and been consul, the other far 
excelled all his ronteinjM.ranes in virtue and 
honor, afterwards was found incapable of 
keeping his hands from thieving ; and when 
he was sent, ambassador to .lugurtha, king 
of Xumidia, he was there corrupted by pres¬ 
ents. and at his return being shamefully 
convicted of it, lost, all his lion »rs, and grew 
old amidst the hatred and the insults of tho 
people; who, though humbled, ami affrighted 
at the time, did not fail before long to let 
everybody see what, respect and veneration 
they had for the memory of the Gracchi. 
They ordered their statues to he made and 
set up in public view ; they consecrated the 
places where they were slain, ami thither 
brought the first-fruits of every thing,"accord¬ 
ing to the season of the year, to make their 
offerings. Many came likewise thither to 
their devotions, and daily wmwliipjjed there, 
as at the temples of the gods. 

It is reported, that as Cornelia, their 
mother, bore the Joss of lu*r two sons with a 
noble and undaunted spirit., so, iti reference 
to the holy places in which they were slain, 
she said, their dead bodies-were w»*Tl worthy 
of such sepulchres. She removed afterwards, 
and dwelt near tho place r rlN d Miseinun, 
not at alPaltering her former way of living. 
She had many friends, ami hospitably re¬ 
ceived many strangers at her house : many 
Greeks ami learned men were continually 
aliout ! er; nor was there any foreign prince 
but received gifts fiorn her and presented 
her again. Those who were conversant wfth 
her, were mnch interested, when she pleased 
to entertain them with her recollections of 
her father Scipio Africanus, and of his 
habits and way of living. But it was most 
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admirable to beaT her make mention of her j thought, were themselves more truly • 
sons, without any tears or sign of grief, and ble, not to see how much a noble 
. . ’ ’ " 1 . ‘a,! . n <l 


give the full account of all their deeds and 
misfortunes, as if she had been relating the 
history of some ancient heroes. This made 
some imagine, that age, or the greatness of 
her afflictions, had made her senseless and 
devoid of natural feelings. But they who so 


education avail to conquer any afflict' 
and though Jortune may often be more ' s °u ! 
cessful, and may defeat the efforts of vim?' 
to avert misfortunes, it cannot, when w* 
incur them, prevent our bearing them rea¬ 
sonably. 


COMPARISON OF TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS 

WITH 

AG1S AND CLEOMENES. 


* Having given an account severally of 
these persons, it remains only that we should 
take a view of them in comparison with one 
another. 

As for the Gracchi, the greatest detractors 
and their worst enemies could not but allow, 
that they had a genius to virtu? beyond all 
other Romans, which was improved also by a 
generous education. ' Agis and Cleomenes 
may be supposed to have had stronger natural 
gifts, since, though they wanted all the advan¬ 
tages of good education, and were bred up 
in those very customs, manners, and habits 
of living, which had for a long time corrupted 
others, yet they were public examples of 
temperance and frugality. Besides, the 
Gracchi, happening to live when Rome had 
her greatest repute for honor and virtuous 
actions, might justly have been ashamed, if 
they had not also left to the next generation 
the noble inheritance of the virtues of their 
ancestors. Whereas the other two had par¬ 
ents, of different morals and though they 
found tjieir country in a sinking condition, 
and debauched, yet that did not quench their 
forward zeal to what was just and honorable. 

The integrity of the two Romans, and 
their superiority to money, was chiefly re¬ 
markable in this ; that in office and the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs, they kept 
themselves from the imputation of unjust 
gain ; whereas Agis might justly be offended, 
if he h$,d only that mean commendation 
given him, that he took nothing wrongfully 
from any man, seeing he distributed his 
own fortunes, which, in ready money only, 
amounted to the value of six hundred talents, 
amongst his fellow-citizens. Extortion would 
have appeared a crime of a strange nature 
to him, who esteemed it a piece of covetous¬ 
ness to possess, though never so justly gotten, 
greater riches than his neighbors. 

. Their political actions, also, and the state 
revolutions they attempted, were very differ¬ 
ent in magnitude. The chief things in gen¬ 
eral that the two Romans commonly aimed 
at, were the settlement of cities and mend¬ 


ing of highways ; and, in particular, the 
boldest design which Tiberius is famed for, 
was the recovery of the public lands; ami 
Cains gained his greatest reputation by the 
addition, for the exercise of judicial powers 
of three hundred of the order of knights to 
the same number of senators. Whereas the 
alternation which Agis and Cleomenes made, 
was in a quite different kind. They did not 
set about removing partial evils and curing 
petty incidents of disease, which would have 
been (as Plato says), like cutting off one of 
the Hydra’s heads, 4 the very means to in¬ 
crease the number ; but they instituted a 
thorough reformation, such as would five 
the country at once from all its grievances, 
or rather, to speak more truly, they reversed 
that former change which had been the cause 
of all their calamities, and so restored their 
citv to its ancient state. 

However, this must he confessed in the 
behalf of the Gracchi, that their undertak¬ 
ings were always opposed by men of the 
greatest influence. On the other side, those 
things which were first attempted by 
and afterwards consummated by Cleomenes, 
were supported by the great and glorious 
precedent of those ancient laws concerning 
frugality and levelling which they had them¬ 
selves received upon the authority of Lyeur* 
gus, and he had instituted on that of Apollo. 
It is also further observable, that from the 
actions of the Gracchi, Rome received no 
additions to her former greatness; wln-reas 
under the conduct of Cleomenes, Greece 
presently saw Sparta exert her sovereign 
power over all Peloponnesus, and content > - 
supreme command with the most power j 
princes of the time; success in.which w 14111 
have freed Greece from Illyrian and ' ,:ul V'_ 
violence, and placed her once again un 
the orderly rule of the sons of Hercules- 
From the circumstances of their dya -• 
also, we may infer some difference m 
quality of their courage. The Gnu* * 
fighting with their fellow-citizens, were 
slain, as they endeavored to make ti 
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,^0-ipe ; Agis willingly submitted to his fate, 
rat j„, r than any citizen should be in danger 
f |,j s life. Cleomenes, being shamefully 
ami unjustly treated, made an effort toward 
revenge, but failing of that, generously fell 
i ),v his mvn hand. 

'On the other side it must be said, that Agis 
n ,, v ,. r did a great action worthy a cominan- 
j,. r being provente'd by an untimely death. 
Ainl as Tor those heroic actions of Cleome- 
„. s, we may justly compare with them that 
nt' Tiberius, when he was the first who at¬ 
tempted to scale the walls of Carthage, 
which was no mean exploit. We may add 
the peace which he concluded with the Xu- 
mantines, by which he saved the lives of 
twentv thousand Romans, who otherwise had 
certai’nlv been cut off. And Cains, not only 
at home, but ill war in Sardinia, displayed 
di-tinguished courage. So that their early 
actions were no small argument, that after¬ 
wards they might have rivalled the best of 
the Romans commanders, if they had not 
died so young. 

In civil life, Agis showed a lack of .deter¬ 
mination ; li* let himself be baffled by the 
craft of Agesilaus, disappointed the expec¬ 
tations of the citizens as to the division of 
the lands, and generally left all the designs 
which he had deliberately formed and pub¬ 
licly announced,unperformed and unfulfilled, 
through a young man’s want of resolution. 
Cleomenes, on the other hand, proceeded to 
effect the revolution with only too mud 
bddiiess and violence, and unjustly slew the 
Kphors. whom lie might, by superiority in 
arms. have, gained over to his party, or else 
might easily have banished, as he did sever¬ 
al others of the city. For to use the knife, 
unless in the extremest necessity, is neither 
good surgery nor wise policy, but in both 
cases mere unskilfulne.Ss ; and in the latter, 
unjust as well as unfeeling. Of the Gracchi, 
neither the one nor the other was the first to 
shed the blood of his fellow-citizens ; and 
tains is reported to have avoided all manner 
f ’f resistance, even when his life was aimed 
at. showing himself always valiant against a 
foreign enemy, but wholly inactive in a sedi¬ 
tion. This was the reason that he went 
from his own house unarmed, and withdrew 
"h'*n the battle began, and in all respect 
showed himself anxious rather not to do any 
h y m to others,.than not to suffer anv hiin- 
?l 'lf. I-.ven the very flight of the Gracchi 
nmst not be looked upon as an argument of 
their mean spirit, but an honorable retreat 
troiii endangering of others. For if they 
!*, R taid, they must either have yielded to 
’hose who assailed them, of else have fought 
hem in their own defence. 
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The greatest crime that can be laid to Ti¬ 
berius’s charge, was the deposing of his fel¬ 
low tribune, and seeking afterwards a second 
tribuneship for himself. As for the death 
of Autyllius, it is falsely and unjustly attrib¬ 
uted to Cains, for he was slain unknown 
to him, and much to his grief. On the con¬ 
trary. Cleomenes (not to mention the murder 
of the Kphors) set all the slaves at liberty, 
and governed by himself alone in reality, 
having a partner only for show ; having 
made choice of his brother Kuelidas, who 
was one of the same family. He prevailed 
u]Hin Areliidainus, who was tin* right heir to 
the kingdom of the other line, to venture to 
return home from Messene : but after his be¬ 
ing slain, by not doing any thing to revengo 
bis death, continued the suspicion that lm 
was privy to it himself. I.yeurgus, whoso 
example he professed to imitate, after lie had 
voluntarily settled his kingdom upon Char¬ 
dins, his brother's son. fearing lest, if the 
youth should chance to die by accident, ho 
might lie suspected for it, travelled a long 
time, and would not return again to Sparta 
until Charilliis had a son, and an heir to his 
kingdom. Tint we have indeed no other 
Grecian who is worthy to he compared with 
I.yeurgus, and it. is clear enough that in the 
public measures of Cleomenes various acts 
of considerable audacity and lawlessness may 
be found. 

Those, therefore, who incline to blame 
their characters, may observe, that the two 
Grecians were disturbers evei from their 
youth, lovers of eonh , sl,, and aspirants to 
despotic [lower; that Tiberius and Cains by 
nature had an excessive desire after glory 
and honors. Beyond this, their enemies 
could find nothing to bring against them ; 
but as soon as the contention began with 
their adversaries, their heat and passions 
would so far prevail beyond their natural 
temper, that by them, as by ill winds, they 
were driven afterwards to ail their rash 
undertakings. What could he more just 
and honorable than their first desjgn, bad 
not the power and the faction of the rich, by 
endeavoring to abrogate that law, engaged 
them both in those fatal ijuarrels, tin, 011c, 
for his own preservation, the other, to re¬ 
venge his brother’s death, who was u^irdered 
without any law or justice V 

From the account, therefore, which has 
been given, you yourself ni.v - perceive the 
differencef which if it were tube pronounced 
of every one singly, I should affirm Tiberius 
to have excelled them all in virtue; that 
young Agis had been guilty of the fewest 
misdeeds; and that in action and boldness 
Caius carne far short of Cleomenes. 
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'Whoever it was, Sosius, that wrote the of Latin authors. Upon which that which 
poem in honor of Alcibiades, upon his win- happened to me, may seem strange? though 
ning the chariot-race at the Olympian Games, it be true; for it was not so much by the 
whether it were Euripides, as is most com- knowledge of words, that I came to the un* 
monly thought, or some other person, he derstanding of things, as by my experience 
tells us, that to a man’s being happy it is in of things I was enabled to follow the mean, 
the first place requisite he should be born in ing of words. But to appreciate* the grace* 
“some famous city.” Bu*' for him that ful and ready pronunciation of the human 
would attain to true happiness, which for tongue, to understand the various figures 
the most part is placed in the qualities and and connection of words, and such other 
disposition of the mind, it is, in my opinion, ornaments, in which the beauty of speaking 
pf no other disadvantage to be oi a mean, consists, is, I doubt not, an admirable and 
obscure country, than to be born of a small delightful accomplishment; hut it. require 
or plain-looking woman. For it were ridicu- a degree of practice and .study which is not 
lous to think that Iulis, a little part of Ceos, easy, and will better suit those who have 
which itself is no great island, and AEgina, more leisure, and time enough yet before 
which an Athenian once said ought to be them for the occupation, 
removed, like a small eye-sore, from the port And so in this fifth book of my Parallel 
of Piraeus, should breed good actors and Lives, in giving an account of Demosthenes 
poets, and yet should never be able to pro- and Cicero, my comparison of their natural 
duce a just, temperate, wise, and high- dispositions and their characters will he 
minded man. Other arts, whose end it is formed upon their actions and then* lives as 
to acquire riches or honor, are likely enough statesmen, and I shall not pretend to cnti- 
to wither and decay in poor and undistingu- cize their orations one against the other, to 
ished towns; but virtue, like a strong and show which of the’two was the more charm- 
durable plant, may take root and thrive in ing or the more powerful speaker. lor 
any place where it can lay hold of an in- there, as Ion says, 
genuous nature, and a niinu that is industri¬ 
ous. I, for my part, shall desire that for We arc but like a fish upon dry land; 

any deficiency of mine in right judgment or 

action, I myself may be, as in fairness, held a proverb which C&cilius perhaps forgo . 
accountable, and shall not attribute it to the when he employed his always adventitious 
obscurity of my birthplace. talents in so ambitious an attempt as a 

But if any man undertake to write a his- comparison of Deiposthenes and Cietio. 
tory, that has to be collected from materials and, possibly, if it were a thing obvious a u 
gathered by observation and the reading of easy for every man to know himself, the p 1 
works not easy to be got in all places, nor cept. had not passed for an oracle, 
written always in his own language, but The divine power seems originally o • 
many of them foreign and dispersed in other designed Demosthenes and Cicero hi* 1 ” 
hands, ior him, undoubtedly, it is in the same plan, giving them many simihtn » ^ 

first place and above all things most neces- their natural characters, as their pass 1 *’ ^ 
sary, to reside in some city of good note, ad- distinction and their love of liberty m % s 
dieted to liberal arts, and populous ; where life, and their want of courage m < 
he may have plenty of all sorts of books, and and war, and at the safne time also ^ ^ 

upon inquiry may hear and inform himself added many accidental r f‘ 8en v} an ^ ) ther 
• oi such particulars as, having escaped the think there can hardly be found ^ j n<i 
pens of writers, are more faithfully pre- orators, who, from small ana obscun ^.| l0 
served in the memories of mep, lest his nings, became so great and ’ p 0 th 

work be deficient in many things, even both contested with kings and tyran • • ^ . f 
those which it can least dispense with. lost their daughters, were driven oil ( jj v . 

But for me, I live in a little town, where country, and returned with honor, 

I am willing to continue, lest it should grow' ing from thenca again, w ® re , b ,° ... em ied 
less; and having had no leisure, while I was upon by their enemies, and at _ ntr y- 
,in Rome and other parts of Italy, to exer- their lives with the liberty of tnei 
icise myself in the Roman language, on ac- men. So that if we were to siiPP * _ ftB j 
count of pqbfic business and of those who had been a trial of skill between « ^ #r . 

came to be instructed by me in philosophy, fortune, as there is sometimes oe 
it was very late, and in the decline of my tists, it would be hard to judge, g ^ 

age, before I applied myself to the reading that succeeded best in making tne 
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iheir dispositions and manners, or this, in I emulation, observing how he was courted on 
the coincidences of their lives. W e will all hands, and attended on his way by the 
giteak of the eldest first. multitude; but his wonder was more than 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, j all excited by the power of his eloquence, 
was a citizen of good rank and quality, as which seemed able to subdue and win over 
TheojKunpus informs us, surnamed the any tiling. From this time, therefore, bid- 
Sword-maker, because he had a large work- ding farewell to other sorts of learning and 
house, and kept servants skilful in that art .study, he now began to exercise himself, 
at work. But of that which iEschines, the and to take pains in declaiming, as one that 
orator, said of his mother, that she was de- meant to be himself also an orator, llo 
s.vnded of one Gylon, who fled his country ! made use of Isams as bis guide to the art of 
up-»n an accusation of treason, and of a bar- speaking, though Isocrates at that time was 
buriaii woman, I can affirm nothing, whether giving lessons; whether, as some say, 
h.* spoke true, or slandered and maligned because he was an orphan, and was not aide 
her. This is certain, that Demosthenes, to pay Isocrates his appointed fee of ten 
being as yet but seven years old, was left by j mime, or because he preferred Isams’s 
his father in affluent circumstances, the j speaking, as being more business-like and 
whole value of his estate being little short effective in actual use. Ilermippus says, 
of fifteen talents, and that he was wronged i that he met with certain memoirs without 


bv his guardians, part of his fortune being 
embezzled by them, and the rest neglected ; 
insomuch that even his teachers were de¬ 
frauded of their salaries. This was tin* 
reason that he did not obtain the liberal 
education that he should have had ; besides 
that on account of weakness and delicate 
health, his mother would not let him exert 
himself, and his teachers forbore to urge 
him. He was meagre and sickly from tin* 
first, and hence had his nickname of Batalus, 
given him, it is said, by the boys, in deri¬ 
sion of his appearance ^Batalus being, as 
some tell us, a certain enervated flute-pi ay er, 
in ridicule of whom Antiphanes wrote v 
play. Others speak of Batalus as a writer 
ot wanton verses and drinking songs. And 
it would seem that some part of the body, 
nut decent to be named, was at that time 
railed buffi/us by the Athenians. But the 
name of Argas, which also they say was a 
nickname of Demosthenes, was given him 
for his behavior, as being savage and spite¬ 
ful, nn/(ts being one of the poetical words 
f'T a snake; or for his disagreeable way of 
►peaking, Argas being the name of a poet, 
\'ho composed very harshly and disagreea- 
|*iy. So much, as Plato says, for such rnat- 

1 he first occasion of his eager inclination 
to oratory, they say, was this. Callistratus, 

; orator , being to olead in open court for 

ro l m -S the expectation of the issue of that 
cause was very great, as well for the ability 
?. *' le or ator, who was then at the height of 
ns reputation, as also for the fame of the 
a tion itself. Therefore, Demosthenes, 
no mg heard the tutors and schoolmasters 
- grvciiipr among themselves to be present at 

os trial, with much importunity persuades 

V ltor to fake him along witli him to the 
wifi? 1 11 * * V fi’ w *l°» having some acquaintance 
wt ^ Vif ^ oor keepers, procured a place 
wkHI 6 .y might sit unseen, and hear 

dav Wa 5 S J . Callistratus having got the 
an< * being much admired, the boy 
&an to look upon his glory with a kind of 


any author’s name, in which it was written 
that Demosthenes was a scholar to Plato, 
and learnt much of his eloquence from him; 
and lu* also mentions (T-sibius, as reporting 
from Cullins of Syracuse and some others, 
that Demosthenes secretly obtained a knowl¬ 
edge of the systems of Isocrates and Alcida- 
mas, and mastered them thoroughly. 

As soon, therefore, as he was grown up to 
man’s estate, lie began to go to law with his 
guardians, and to write orations against 
them; who, in tin* mean time, had recourse 
to various subterfuges and pleas Tor m*\v 
trials, and Demosthenes, though In* was 
thus, as Thucydides says, taught his busi¬ 
ness in dangers, and hv his o vn exertions 
was successful in his suit, was yet unable 
for all this to recover so much as a small 
fraction of his patrimony. Ib* only attained 
some degree of confidence in speaking, and 
some competent experience in it. And 
having got a taste of the honor and power 
which arc acquired hv pleadings, he now 
ventured to conn* forth, and to undertake 
public business. And, as it is said of Laorne- 
don, the Orehomenian. that by advice of his 
physician, he used to run long distances to 
keep off some disease of his spleem and by 
that means having, through laltor and 
exercise, framed the habit of his body, ho 
betook himself to the great garland games, 
and became one of the best runners at the 
long race; so it happened to Demosthenes, 
who, first venturing upon oratory ^tor the 
recovery of his own private pro|H*rtv, by this ‘ 
acquired ability in speaking, arid at length, 
in public business, as it Were in the great 
games, came to have the preeminence of all 
competitors in the assembly. But when he 
first addressed himself to the people, ho rnet 
with gre t discouragements, and was derided % 
for his strange and uncouth style, which 
was cumbered with long sentences and tov* 
tured with formal arguments to a most 
harsh and disagreeable excess. Besides, he 
had, it seems, a weakness in his voice, a 
perplexed and indistinct utterance and a 
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shortness of breath, which, by breaking and 
disjointing his sentences, much obscured the 
sense and meaning of what he spoke. So 
that in the end, being quite disheartened, he 
forsook the assembly; and as he was walk¬ 
ing carelessly and sauntering about the 
Piraeus, Eunomus, the Thriasian, then a 
very old inan, seeing him, upbraided him, 
saying that his diction was very much like 
that of Pericles, and that he was wanting to 
himself through cowardice and meanness of 
spirit, neither bearing up with courage 
against popular outcry, nor fitting his body 
for action, but suffering it to languish 
through mere sloth and negligence. 

Another time, when the assembly had 
refused to hear him, and he was going home 
with his head muffled up, taking it very 
heavily, they relate that Satyrus, the actor, 
followed him, and being his familiar ac¬ 
quaintance entered into conversation with 
him. To whom, when Demosthenes bemoan¬ 
ed himself, that having been the most indus¬ 
trious of all the pleaders, and having almost 
spent the whole strength and vigor of his 
body in that employment, he could not yet 
find any acceptance with the" people, that 
drunken sots, mariners, and illiterate fel¬ 
lows were hoard, and had the hustings for 
their own, while he himself was despised, 
“ You say true, Demosthenes,” replied 
Satyrus,* “ but I will quickly remedy the 
cause of all this, if you will repeat to me 
some passage out of Euripides or Sophocles.” 
Which when Demosthenes had pronounced, 
Satyrus presently taking it up after him, 
gave the same passage, in his rendering of 
it, such a new form, by accompanying it with 
the proper mien and gesture, that to Demos¬ 
thenes it seemed quite another thing. By 
this being convinced how rmich grace and 
ornament language acquires from action, he 
began to esteem it a small matter, and as 
good as nothing for a man to exercise him¬ 
self in declaiming, if he neglected enuncia¬ 
tion and delivery. Hereupon he built him¬ 
self a place to study in under ground, (which 
was stiff remaining in our time,) and hither 
he would come constantly every day to form 
his action, and to exercise his voice; and 
here he would continue, oftentimes without 
intermission', two or three months together, 
shaving one' half of his head, that so for 
shame he might not go abroad, though he 
desired it ever so much. 

Nor was this all, but he also, made his 
conversation with people abroad, his com¬ 
mon speech, and his business, subservient to 
his studies, taking from hence occasions and 
arguments as matter to work upon. For as 
soon as "he was parted from his company, 
iewn he would go at once into his study, 
and run over every thing in order that had 
passed, and the reasons that might be alleged 
lor and against it. Any speeches, also, that 
he was present at, he would go over again 


with himself, and reduce into periods- 
whatevei*other8 spoke to him, or he to thn 
he would eorrect, transform, and vary 
al ways. Hence it was, that he was loot j 
upon as a person of no great natural g e 
but one who owed all the power and^aliilii ’ 
he had in speaking to labor and industrv 
Of the truth of which it was thought to 
no small sign, that he was very rarely heard 
to speak upon the occasion, but thuirrl, 
were by name frequently called upon by the 
people, as he sat in the assembly, y ( q ^ 
would not rise unless he had previously 
considered the subject, and came prep;ip.,J 
for it. So that many of the popular |,h, ; .,i,, r< 
used to make it a jest against him; .nil 
Pytheas once, scoffing at him, said that his 
arguments smelt of the lamp. To which 
Demosthenes gave the sharp answer, '■ It is 
true,- indeed, Pytheas, that your lamp and 
mine are not conscious of the same things.'' 
To others, however, he would not much 
deny it, but would admit frankly enough, 
that he neither entirely wrote his speeches 
beforehand, nor yet spoke wholly extempore 
And lie would affirm, that it \yis the more 
truly popular act to use premeditation, such 
preparation being a kind of respect to tie- 
people; whereas, to slight and take no care 
how what is said is likely to be received by 
the audience, shows something of an oligar¬ 
chical temper, and js the course of one that 
intends force rather than persuasion. Of 
his want of courage and assurance to speak 
offhand, they make it also another argument, 
that, when he was at a loss, and discomposed, 
Demadns would often rise up on the sudden 
to support him, but lie was never observed 
to do the same for Deniades. 

Whence then, may some say. was it, that 
ACschincs speaks of him as a person so muni 
to be wondered at for his boldness in speak¬ 
ing? Or, how could it be, when Python, the 
Byzantine, “ with so- much confidence and 
subIi a torrent of words inveighed against 
the Athenians, that Demosthenes alene 
stood up to oppose him ? Or when I.ainar- 
chits, the Myrinnaan, had written a panegy¬ 
ric upon king Philip and Alexander, in 
which he uttered many things in reptcai 
of the Thebans and Olynthians, and at 
Olympic Games recited it publicly, 
was it, that he, rising up. and recounting 
torfcally and demonstratively what l"' 1 ' 1 ' 1 ’ 
and advantages all Greece had received ■' 
the Thebans and Chalcidians, and on 
contrary, what mischiefs the flatterers o 
Macedonians had brought upon it, so t ,ir "' 
the minds of all. that were present tlia 
sophist, in alarm at the outcry against ’ 
secretly, made his way out of the assent 
But Demosthenes, it should seem, reg* M 
other points in the character of 1 el ' 10 . , 9 
be unsuited to him; but his reserve an w 
sustained manner, and his forDtcari* H 
speak on the sudden, or upon every occ 
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l« ing the things to which principally he 
0W> .,1 his greatness, these he followed, and 
endeavored to imitate, neither wholly neg- 
],-,-tiii’-T the glory which present occasion 
olfered, nor yet willing too often to expose 
his faculty to the mercy of chance. For, in 
i fact, the orations which \ver§ spoken by 
! him had much more of boldness and couti- 
S ,i,.nce injhcm than those that he wrote, if we 
: ,„;iv believe Eratosthenes, Demetrius the 
1’lialerian, and the Comedians. Eratosthenes 
, :lv s that often in his speaking he would he 
trails)mrted into a kind of ecstasy, and Dem¬ 
etrius, that he uttered the famous metrical 
adjuration to the people, 

J)v the earth, the springs, the rivers, and the 
streams, 

ns a man inspired, and beside himself. One 
<.f the comedians calls him a rjmpopcrperr- 
thru*, and another scoffs at him for his use of 

antithesis:—■ 


And what he took, took back; a phrase to please. 
The wry fancy of Demosthenes. 

Euless, indeefl, this also is meant by Anti- 
piianes for a jest upon the speech on Halone- 
Mis, which Demosthenes advised the Athen¬ 
ians not to tide at Philip's hands, but to tide 

All. however, used to consider Pemades, in 
tl"' mere use of his iuiturtl gifts, an orator 
impossible to surpass, and that in what he 
Si'oke on the sudden, he excelled all the 
study and preparation of Demosthenes. And 
Ariston. the - Chian, has recorded a judg¬ 
ment which Theophrastus passed upon the 
orators ; for being asked what kind of ora¬ 
tor lie aeeounted Demosthenes, he answered, 
" Worthy of the city of Athens; ” and then, 
uhat ho thought, of Defilades, he answered 
Above it.” And the same philosopher re¬ 
ports. that Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, one of 
th " Athenian politicians about that time, 
uus wont to say, that Demosthenes was tHe 
gp-at.-st orator, hut Phocion the ablest, as he 
expressed the most sense in the fewest 
y. , r '-'- And, indeed it is related, that 

Demosthenes liimself. as often as Phocion 
'“id ti)> to ]>lead against him, would say to 
; i“ acquaintance, “ Ifere comes the knife to 
»> speech. ’ A ct it does not appear whetliei 
e' iad this feeling for his powers of speaking 
"! " s nfld character, and meant t< 

; iy that one word or nod from a man win 
as really trusted, would go further than t 
''usand lengthy periods from others, 
i '''""Inns, the Phalerian, tells us, thal 
"'formed by Demosthenes himself 
■ 1 grown °!d, that the ways he made us< 
and , r, j m, ^y his natural bodily infirmities 
late 1'j! 8 " ere such ag these; his inarticu- 
ram, ml , s ' ammer '»g pronunciation he over- 
witk rer "J e red more distinct by speaking 
cinlir i i j ln h ' 3 mouth; his voice he dig- 
!r "y declaiming and reciting speeches 
30 
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or verses when he was out of breath, whilo 
running or going up steep places; and that 
m Ins house he had a large looking-glass, 
before which he would stain! and go through 
his exorcises. It is told that some one once 
came to request his assistance as a pleader, 
■and related how lu» had Won assaulted and 
beaten. “ Certainly.,” said Demosthenes, 
“ nothing of the kind can have happened 
to you.” I’pon which the other, raising his 
voice, exclaimed loudly, “ What, Demos¬ 
thenes, nothing has been done to me?” 
“All,” replied Demosthenes, “now I hear 
the voice ot one that has been injured and 
beaten.** Of so great consequence towards 
the gaining of belief did he esteem tin* tone 
and action of the speaker. The action which 
he used himself was wonderfully pleasing to 
the common people, hut by well educated 
■"people, as. for example, by* Demetrius, tlm 
Phalerian, it was looked upon as mean, hu¬ 
miliating, and unmanly. And Ilermippus 
says of „Ksion, that, being asked his opinion 
concerning tin* ancient orators and those of 
his own time. In* answered that it was admi¬ 
rable to see *vith what composure and in 
what high style they addressed themselves to 
the people; hut that the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes, when they are read, certainly appear 
to he superior in point of construction, and 
more effective. 11 is written speeches* beyond 
all question, are charaeteri/.ed by austere 
tone and by their severity. In his extem¬ 
pore retorts and rejoinders, be allowed him¬ 
self the list* of jest and mockery. When 
lVmades said" Demosthenes teaeh me ! So 
might the sow teach .Minerva ! ” he replied, 
"Was it this Minepva, that, was latelv found 
playing the harlot in CollytusV” When a 
thief, who had the nickname of the Brazen, 
was attemptingt*Viipbrai<l him for sitting up 
late, and writing by candlelight, “ I know 
very well,” said lie, “ that you had rather 
have all lights out*; and wonder not, O ye 
men of Athens, at the many robberies which 
are committed, since we have thieves of brass 
| and walls of clav.” But on th»*se ^points, 

| though we have much more to mention, we 
will add nothing at present. We will pro¬ 
ceed t«' take an estimate of his ‘ character 
from his actions and his life asa^tatesinan. 

Ilis first entering into public ImsinqgM was 
much about the time of the Phocian war, as 
himself affirms, and may be collected from 
his Philipp^p orations. For of these, some 
were made after that action was over, and 
the earliest of them refer to its concluding 
events. It is certain that lie engaged indite 
accusation of Midi as when he was but two 
and thirty years old, having as yet no inter¬ 
est or reputation as a politician. And this 
it was, I consider, that induced him to with¬ 
draw the action, and accent a sum of money 
as a compromise. For of himself 

He was no easy or good-natured man. 
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but of a determined disposition, and reso- before tjjeir own safety and preservat’ 
lute to see himself righted; however, find- So that if he had kept his hands clean °y 
ing it a hard matter and above his strength his courage for the wars had been answ * 
to deal with Midias, a man so well secured able to the generosity of his principles a fcr J 
on all sides with money, eloquence, and the dignity of his orations, he might 
friends, he yielded to the entreaties of those servedly have his name placed, not, j n t ." 
who interceded for him. But had he seen number of such orators as Moeroeles, p 0 n, e 
any hopes or possibility of prevailing, I can- euctus, and ‘Hyperides, but" in the highest 
not believe that three thousand drachmas rank with Cimon, Thucydides, apd p,. r .;, 
could have taken off the edge of his revenge, cles. 

The object which he chose for himself in Certainly amongst those who were con- 
the commonwealth was noble and just, the temporary with him, Phocion, though h- 
defence of the Grecians against Philip; and appeared on the less commendable side in the 
in this lie behaved himself so worthily that commonwealth, and was counted as one 
he soon grew famous, and excited attention the Macedonian party, nevertheless. I,v his 
everywhere for his eloquence and courage courage and his honesty, procured hitus-d 
in speaking. He was admired through all a name not inferior to those of Upbuilt..*, 
Greece, the king of Persia courted him, and Aristides, amj Cimon. But Demostlu-n--.. 
by Philip himself he was more esteemed being neither fit to be relied on for couraiv 
than all the other orators. His very enemies in arms, as Demetrius says, nor on ail siif.s 
were forced to confess that they had to do inaccessible to bribery (for how invincible 
with a man of mark; for such a character soever he was against the gifts Of Philip aid 
even jEschines and Hyperides give him, the Macedonians, yet elsewhere lie lay op-u 
where they accuse and speak against him. to assault, and was overpowered by the 
So that I cannot imagine what ground which came down fram Susa and Eckitanin 
Theopompus had to say, thajt Demosthenes was therefore esteemed better table to r<wm- 
was of a fickle, unsettled disposition, and mend than to imitate the virtues of pa-t 
could not long continue firm either to the times. And vet (excepting only Phocieli), 
same men or the same affairs; whereas the even in his life and manners, lie far sur- 
eontrary is most apparent, for the same party passed the other orators of his time. Xi.n-f 
and post in politics which lie Held from the of them addressed the people so holiilv: li- 1 
beginning, to these he kept constant to the attacked the faults, and opposed liinwll m 
end; and was so far from leaving them while the unreasonable desires of the inultitnde. 
he lived, that he chose rather to forsake his as may be seen in his orations. Tlieopiiu- 
life than his purpose. He was never heard to pus writes, that the Athenians having by 
apologize for shifting sides like Deniades, who name selected Demosthenes, and called e 
would say, he often spoke against himself, him to accuse a certain person, lie reln-’-.i 
but never against the city; nor as Me- to do it; upon which the assembly being iu 
lanopus, who, being generally against Cal- in an uproar, he rose up and said, ">" 1,r 
listratus, but being often bribed off with counsellor, whether von will or no. <1 y 
money, was wont to tell the people, “The men of Athens, you shall always have me. 
man indeed is my enemy, but we must sub- but a sycophant or lalse accuser, though v; 1 ' 
mit for the good of our country; ” nor again would have me, I shall never be.” And ; ' 
as Nicodenuis, tlie Messenian, who having conduct in the case of Antiphon was 1"| 
first appeared.on Cassander’s side, and after- ftctly aristocratical; whom, after 
wards taken part with Demetrius, said the been acquitted in the assembly, he tooK ■>“' 
two thjngs were not in themselves contrary, brought before the court of Areopagus- “ 
it being always most advisable to obey the setting at naught the displeasure of the P"^ 
conqueror. We have nothing of this kind pie, convicted him there of having l ,rollll ”' t 
to say against Demosthenes, as one who Philip to burn the arsenal; whereupon^ 

would turn aside or prevaricate, either in man was condemned by that court, w ■ ^ 

word gr deed. There could not have been fered for it. He accused, also, llieori*. ^ 
less variation in his public acts if they had priestess, amongst other misdemeanor*-. ^ 
all been played, so to say, from first to last, having instructed and taught the “y 1 
from the same score. Pametius, the philoso- deceive and cheat their masters, fo ^ 
pher, said, that most of his orations are so the sentence of death passed upon fie 
written, as if they were to prove this one she was executed. ,, 

conclusion,‘that what is honest and virtuous The oration which Apollodorus 
is for itself only to be chosen ; as that of of, and by it carried the cause agaui- ^ 
the Crown, that against Aristocrates, that theus, the general, in an action ot a<‘ 

Tor the Immunities, and the Philippics ; in said was written for him by Demos . 

Till which he persuades his fellow-citizens to as also those against Phormion am fo (,, 
pursue not that which seems most pleasant, nus, in which latter case he was tn = ^ 
easy, or profitable; but declares over and have acted dishonorably, for tnn^dom* 
over again, that they ought in the first place which Phormion used against ."P® [, 4 i- 

to prefer that which is just and honorable, was also of his making ; ne, as it w 
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ms simply furnished two adversaries out of and Perinthians, whom the Macedonians at 
the same shop with weapons to wound one that time were attacking. He persuaded the 
another. Of his orations addressed to the people to lay aside their enmity against these 
public assemblies, that against Androtion. cities, to forget the offences committed l.v 
and those against Timocrates and Aristo- them in the Confederate War, and to send 
crates, were written for others, before he them such succors as eventually saved ami 
had come forward himself a^ a politician, secured them. Not long after, lie undertook 
They were composed, it seems, when he was an embassy through the States of Greece, 
but Severn or, eight and twenty years old. which he solicited ami so far incensed against 
That against Aristogiton, and that for the Philip, that, a few only excepted, lie brought 

Immunities, lie spoke himself, at the re- , them all into a general league. So that, be- 

uuest. as he says, of Ctesippus, the son of sides the forces coni]H>se'd of the citizens 

chaiirias, but. as some sav, out of courtship themselves, there was an army consisting of 
to the young mail’s mother. Though, in j fifteen thousand foot and two thousand horse, 
fart, he did not marry her, for his wife was ’ and tile money to pay these strangers was 
a woman of Samos, as Demetrius, the Mag- 1 levied and brought in with great cbeerfillness. 
Ii'-sinn, writes, in his book on Persons of the On which occasion it was. says Theophrastus, 
same Name. Tt is not certain whether his 1 on tin* allies re,piesting that their routrilni- 
nration against rEschines, for Misconduct I (ions for the war might be ascertained and 
a- Ambassador, was ever spoken ; although stated, Crobylus, the orator, made use of the 
Momeneus says that vEschines wanted only I saying, *• War can’t lie fed at so much a day.” 
thirty voices to condemn him. Hut. this ' Now was all Greece up in arms, ami in great 

seems not to be correct, at least so far as ! expectation wlial would be the event. The 

may be conjectured from both their orations i Eubceans, the Adpeuns, the t’orintliians, the 

..ruing till* Crown ; for ill these, neither! Megarians, the l.eucadians and Corcyricans, 

of them speitks clearly or directly of it, ns a 1 their people ajid llieir cities, were all joined 
cans., that ever came to trial. But let others together in a league. But the hardest task 
tl-cide this controversy. j was yet behind, left for Demosthenes, to 

It was evident, even in time of peace, what! draw the Thebans into this.ifederaev with 

ernes.. Demosthenes would steer in the com- j the rest. Their country bordered nexi upon 
niomvealth; for whatever was done by t,lie Attica, they had great'forces for the war, 
.Macedonian, he criticize* and found fault | and at that time they were accounted the 
with, and upon all occasions was stirring up best, soldiers of all Greece, hut it was mi easy 
th" p'-oplo of Athens, and inflaming them . matter to make them break .villi Philip, who, 
a.Minsl him. Therefore, in the court of bv many good offices, had so lately obliged 
liilip, no man was so much talked of, or of them in the Phocian war; especially cousid- 
so great account, as lie; and when he came ering how the subjects of dispute and v:iri- 
tmtli.T. one of the ten ambassadors who were ancc between the two cities were continually 
* nt into Macedonia, though all had audience renewed and exasperated by petty ,|tlarrels, 
tmm tln ni. yet his speech was answered arising o&fcrf the. proximity of their fron- 
most^eare and exactness. But in otlier tiers. 
re-pccts. Philip entertained him not so lion- But aftfjpjraiiip, being now grown high 
o' i *ly as the rest, neither did he show him and puffed ujp'flflth his good success at Am- 
| m same kindness and civility* with which pliissa, on a*Jdlfch*ii surprised Elatea and 
• i II p 1 l .' ] ‘ 1 * 1 ' ,nsp ^ hi the party of .Es,'hint's possessed liimsdU of Pliiu is, and the Atlieni- 
i.e Mill “Tates. So that, when the others ans were in a great consternation, noiiedurst 
"■imneuded Philip for his able speaking, his venture to rise tl p to speak, no on. knew 
j' o’ 1 ! if ii I person, nay, anil also for his good what, to say, all were at a loss, and the whole 
' mpamnnsltip in drinking, Demostln •nos assembly in sil<*uce and p**rpl«*xity, in this 
roii ti not refrain from cavilling at these extremity of affairs, Demosthenes was the 
pr.usDsj the first, he said, was a quality only man who appeared, his counsel to them 
■| ! M rtnjrht well enough become a rhetor!- being alliance with the TlkebauH. Aj^lhav- 
e; ^- tl x soco,u l a woman, and tin* last was ing in other ways encouraged the peoph*. and, 

M . 1 '\P ro P° r ty°f a sponge; no one of them as his manner was, raised their spirits tip 
H P i r ° per °.° mmen dation of a prince. with hopes, he, with some others, was sent 
I’l if " things came at last to war, arnbassadoi* to Th<*hes. To oppose him, as 

5n l ’ p on ° ne side being not able to live Marsyas says, Philip also sent thither his en- 

-iiija J } Ce *‘ an ^.the Athenians, on the other vovs, Arnyntas and Clearchus, two Macedo- 
first ,p . ln ^^^i** 1 *^ up by Demosthenes, the nians, besides Daochus, a Thessalian, and 
j, !c , of p 0l \ put .^ Pm upon was the reduc- Thrasydams. Now the Thebans, in their 
^ rant " Ul)oea t w bi c h, by tne treachery of the consultations, were well enough aware wha^ 
Zhilin*’ bought under subjection to suited best with their own interest, but ever^ 
; . ft . And on his proposition, the decree one had before his eyes the terror* of. war, 
chased th ^ey < ; r ° 88e d over thither and and their losses iij the Phocian trouble* were 
Tfi e ' Macedonians out of the island, still recent: but such was the force and power 
ext, was the relief of the Byzantines of the orator, fanning up, as Theopompua 
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says, their courage, and firing their emula¬ 
tion, that casting away every thought of pru¬ 
dence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of divine 
possession, they chose the path of honor, to 
which his words invited them. And this 
success, thus accomplished bv an orator, was 
thought to be so glorious and of such conse¬ 
quence, that Philip immediately sent heralds 
to treat and petition for a peace: all Greece 
was aroused, and up in arms to help. And 
the commanders-in-chief, not only of Attica, 
but of Boeotia, applied themselves to Demos¬ 
thenes, and observed his directions. He 
managed all the assemblies of the Thebans, 
no less than those of the Athenians; he was 
beloved both by the one and by the other, 
and exercised the same supreme authority 
with both; and that not by unfair means, or 
without just cause, as Theopompus professes, 
but indeed it was no more than was due to 
his merit. 

But there was it would seem, some divinely- 
ordered fortune, commissioned, in the revo¬ 
lution of things, to put a period at this time 
to the liberty of Greece, which opposed and 
thwarted ^>11 their actions, and by many signs 
foretold what should happen. Such were 
the sad predictions uttered by the Pythian 
priestess, and this old oracle cited out of the 
Sibyl’s verses,— 

The battle on Thermodon that shall be 
Safe at a distance l desire to sec, 

Far, like an eagle, watching in the air. 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 

This Thermodon, they say, is a little rivu¬ 
let here in our country in Clueronea, running 
into the Cephisus. But we know of none 
that is so called at the present time; andean 
only conjecture that the streamlet which is 
now called Hannon, and runs by the Temple 
of Hercules, where the Grecians were en¬ 
camped, might perhaps in those days be called 
Thermodon, and after the fight, being filled 
with blood and dead bodies, upon this occa¬ 
sion, as we guess, might change its old name 
for that which it now bears. Yet Duris says 
that this Thermodon was no river, but that 
some, of the soldiers, as they were pitching 
then* tents and digging trenches about them, 
found a small stone statue, which, by the in¬ 
scription, appeared to be the figure of Ther¬ 
modon, carrying a wounded Amazon in his 
arms; and that there was another oracle cur¬ 
rent about it, as follows:— 

If 

The battle on Thermodon that shall be. 

Fail not, black raven, to attend and pee; 

The flesh of men shall there abound for thee. 

In fine, it is not easy to determine what is 
-the truth. But of Demosthenes it is said, 
That he had such great confidence in the 
Grecian forces, and was so excited by the 
sight of the courage and. resolution of so 
many brave men ready to engage the enemy, 
that he would by no means endure they 


should give any heed to oracles, or 
to prophecies but gave out that he SUS1 '',, ? 
even the prophetess herself, as if she had \ 
tampered with to speak in favor of pr'r 0 
The Thebans he put in mind of Epaniii 
das, the Athenians, of Pericles, who' aU.'"" 
took their own measures an<J governed 
actions by reason, looking upon things nt A”! r 
kind as mere pretexts for covyardieg, ti M 
far, therefore, Demosthenes acquitted Id ,!!' 1 
self like a brave man. But in the ti'dn l i 
did nothing honorable, nor was his perlorue 
ance answerable to his speeches. F\,r 1,.. 
deserting his place disgracefully, and tin,^ 
ing away his arms, not ashamed, as l\th, 
observed, to belie the inscription written 
his shield, in letters of gold, “ With good * r 
tune.” 

In the mean time Philip, in the first m... 
ment of victory, was so transported uid, 
joy, that lie grew extravagant, and going 
after lie had drunk largely, to visit the d-d 
bodies, he chanted the first words of the <|,- 
cree that had been passed on the motion 
Demosthenes, 

The motion of Demosthenes, Demosthenes’s sen, 

dividing it metrically into feet, and marking 
the beats. 

But when he came to himself, ami had 
well considered tint,danger he was lately un¬ 
der, he could not forbear from shuddering at 
the wonderful ability and power of an or.it, r 
who had made him hazard his life and -in¬ 
jure on the issue of a few brief hours, lb; 
fame of it also reached even to the court >: 
Persia, and the king sent letters to his limit-n- 
ants commanding them to supply Dcniostii" 
lies with money, and to pay every iittruUf'a 
to him, as the only man of all the (in-ciat.* 
who was able to give Philip occupation on 
find employment for his forces near horn-, 
in the troubles of Greece. This alternat'd 
came to the knowledge of Alexander, by o r ‘ 
tain letters of Demosthenes which In- toui- l 
at Sardis, and by other papers of the 
officers, stating the large sums which in' 4 
been given him. 

At this time, however, upon the ill suo - ' 5 * 
which now happened fo ttie Grecians, tin s 
of the contrary faction in the common" 4 '; 1 ' • 
fell foul upon Demosthenes, and t<>"k 
opportunity to frame several i 111 ' 1 r:’ Li ' 
and indictments against, him. But the peo¬ 
ple not only acquitted him of these accu^ 
tions, but continued towards him 
former respect, and still invited him, 
man that meant well, to take a part m l” 
lie affairs. Insomuch that when the 1,1 
of those who had been slain at tlnero^ 
were brought home to be solemnly uitc J 
Demosthenes was the man they cll °: 
make the funeral oration. They d» 
show, under the misfortunes which 
them, a base or ignoble mind, as 1 > jeo I 
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pus writes in his exaggerated style, but, on 
| (j,,. contrary, by the honor and respect paid 
! | (l 'their counsellor, they made it appear that 
tii-Y were noway dissatisfied with the coun- 
.k.-Is he had given them. The speech, there¬ 
for**. was s|K)ken by Demosthenes. But the 
subsequent decrees he would not allow to be 
jm-simI in his own. name, but made use of 
tiio>.* ofjiis friends, one after another, look¬ 
ing u|H)u liis own as unfprtunate and inau- 
tj<ioious ; till at length he took courage again 
ait«*r tin* death of Philip, who did not long 
<uit live his victory at Clueronea. And this, 
it >eems, was that which was foretold in the 
lust verse of the oracle, 


tViHiuered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 
Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the 
d-ath of Philip, and laying hold of this op- 
]H»rtunitv to pre|H>ssess the people with cour¬ 
age and better hopes for the future, he came 
into the assembly with a cheerful counte¬ 
nance, pretending to have had a dream that 
presaged some great good fortune for Ath- 
**n< ; and, not long after, arrived the rues 
M-ngers wins*brought the news of Philip's 
death. No sooner had the people received it. 
but immediately they offered sacrifice to tin 
gods, and decreed that Pausanias should 
be presented with a crown. Demosthenes ap¬ 
peared publicly in a ricli dress, with a chajw 
l**t on his head, though it were but the 
seventh day since the death of his daughter, 
as is said by yEschines, who upbraids him 
uj-en this account, and rails at him as one 
v,, id <>l natural affection towards his children. 
Whereas, indeed, lie rather betrays himself 
he of a poor, low spirit, and effeminate 
mind, if lie really means to make wailings 
and lamentation the only signs of a gentle 
and afiectionate nature, and to condemn 
ti" K ** "ho hear such Accidents with more 
temper and less passion. For my own part, 
lyanimt say that the behavior of the Athe¬ 
nians <m this occasion was wise or honorable, 
tn crowii themselves with garlands and to 
Menfice to the gods for the death of a Prince 
" !l "’ 1,1 dl< * midst of his success and victories. 
" Ihey were a conquered people, had 
ti'. d them w ith so much clemency and hu- 
^ um v. For besides provoking fortune, it j 
' a l’ ase fhing, and unworthy in itself, to i 
>i »«v.* him a citizen of Athens, and pay him 
i while he-lived, and yet as soon as he 
b ** pother's hand, to set no bounds to 
to * nsu lt over him dead, and to 
fl * ** rnuQ l*hant songs of victory, as if by their 
. * valor they had vanquished him. I must 
j) , l! R . ame time commend the behavior of 
tu*;!!,' l, * n l e8 ’ who, leaving tears and lamen- 
lii i iJV*!!* dom . es tic sorrows to the women, 
f .,.' } .J 118 business to attend to the inter* 

«... , ' , e commonwealth. And I think it 
lib. * v °; own who would be accounted to 
!r“I^. Valia ? fc ’ and fit for ^overu- 
J ‘ ’ ' i firm to the .com¬ 
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mon good, and letting private griefs and 
troubles find their compensation in public 
blessings, he should maintain tin* dignity 
of his character and station, much more 
than actors who represent the persons of 
kings and tyrants, who, we see, when they 
either laugh or weep on the stage, follow, 
not their own private inclinations, but the 
course consistent with tin* subject and with 
their position. And if, moreover, when our 
neighbor is in misfortune, it is not our duty 
to forbear offering any consolation, but rath¬ 
er to say whatever may tend to cheer him, 
and to invite his attention to any agreeable 
objects, just as we tell people who are troub¬ 
led with sore eyes, to withdraw their sight 
from bright ami offensive colors to green, and 
those of a softer mixture, from whence can 
a man seek, in liis own case, better arguments 
of consolation for alllictions in his family, 
than from the prosperity of his country, by 
making public and domestic chances count, 
so to say, together, and the better fortune of 
the state obscure and conceal the less happy 
circumstances of the individual. 1 have been 
induced tosay^so much, because I have known 
many .readers melted by dvsehines's language 
into a soft and unmanly tenderness. 

lint now to turn to niv narrative. The 
cities of <irecce were inspirited once more by 
tin* efforts of Demosthenes to form a league 
together. The Thebans, whom he had pro¬ 
vided with arms, set upon their garrison, 
md slew many of them; tin Athenians made 
preparations to join their forces with them; 
Demosthenes ruled supreme in the. popular 
assembly, and wrote letters to the Persian 
• officers who commanded under tin* king in 
Asia, inciting them to make war upon the 
Macedonian, calling him child and simple¬ 
ton. But as soon as Alexander had settled 
matters in his own country, and came in 
person with his army into Iheotia. down fell 
the courage of the Athenians, ami Demosthe¬ 
nes was hushed ; the Thebans, <h*s**rted l»y 
them, fought by themselves, ami lost their 
city. After which, the people of Athens, all 
in distress and great perplexity, resolved to 
send ambassadors to Alexander, and amongst 
others, made choice of Demosthenes for one; 
hut his heart failing him for fear of the 
king's anger, he returned hack from # Cilhaj- 
ron. and left the embassy. In them-an time, 
Alexander sent to Athens, requiring ten of 
their orators to be delivered nj» to him, as 
Idomeneus*and Doris have rejn»rt<*d, but a# 
the most and best historians say, he demanded 
these eight only,—Demosthenes, Polycuctiw, 
Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Mnprocles, Demon, Cal- 
listhenes, and Charidetnus. It was upon 
this occasion that Demosthenes related to 
them the fable in which the sheep are sai® 
to deliver up their dogs to the wolves; him¬ 
self and those who w ith him contended for 
the people’s safety, being, in his comparison, 
the dogs that defended the flock, and Alex- 
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ander “ the Macedonian arch ■wolf;'* He 
further told them, “ As we see corn-masters 
sell their whole stock by a few grains of wheat 
which they carry about with them in a dish, 
as a sample of the rest, so you, by delivering 
up us, who are but a few, do at the same 
time unawares surrender up yourselves all 
together with us ; ” so we find it related in 
the history of Aristobulus, the Cassandrian. 
The Athenians were deliberating, and at a 
loss what to do, when Demades, having 
agreed with the persons whom Alexander 
had demanded, for five talents, undertook to 
go ambassador, and to intercede with the 
king for them; and, whether i was that he 
relied on his friendship and kindness, or that 
lie hoped to find him satiated, as a lion 
glutted with slaughter, he certainly went, 
and prevailed with him both to pardon the 
men, and to be reconciled to the city. 

So he and his friends, .when Alexander 
went away, were great men, and Demosthe¬ 
nes was quite put aside. Yet when Agis, 
the Spartan, made his insurrection, he also 
for a short time attempted a movement in 
his favor ; but he soon shrunk back again, as 
the Athenians would not take any part in it, 
and, Agis being slain, the Lacedaemonians 
were vanquished. During t hia ptime it was 
that the indictment against CfiB^jhon, con¬ 
cerning the Crown, was liratrial. 
The action was commenced aSBB before 
the battle in Cliseronea, wheiijjj&rondas 
was archon, but it was not proeeeiwd with 
till about ten years after, Aristophon being 
then archon. Never was any public cause 
more celebrated than this, alike for the fame 
of the orators, and for the generous courage 
of the judges, who, though at that time the 
accusers of Demosthenes were in the height 
of power, and supported by all the favor of 
the Macedonians, yet woutt| wjt give judg¬ 
ment against him, but aaquijtcd him so 
honorably, that -lisrhines not obtain 

the fifth part of their suffrajteilRon his .side, 
so that, immediately after, he left the city, 
and speqt the rest of his life in teaching 
rhetoric about the island of Rhodes, and 
upon the continent in Ionia. 

It was not long after that TIarpalus fled 
from Alexander, and came to Athens out of 
Asia ; lyiowing himself guilty of many mis¬ 
deeds into which his love of luxury had led 
him, and fearing the king, who was now 
grown terrible even to his best friends. Yet 
this man had no sooner addressed'himself to 
the people, and delivered up his goods, his 
ships, and himself to their disposal, but the 
other orators of the town had their eyes 
quickly fixed upon his money, and came in 
to his assistance, persuading the Athenians 
t# receive and protect their suppliant. De¬ 
mosthenes at first gave advice to chase him 
out of the country, and to beware lest they 
involved their city in a war upon an unneces¬ 
sary and unjust occasion. But some few 


days after, as they were taking an account 
of the treasure, Harpalus, perceiving how 
much he was pleased with a cup of Persia 
manufacture, and how curiously he surveyed 
the sculpture and fashion of it, desired him to 
poise it in his hand, and consider the weight 
of the gold. Demosthenes, being amazed 
to feel how heavy it wa§, asked him „hat 
weight it came to. “ To you,” said Harpalus 
smiling, “ it shall come with twenty talents ^ 
And presently after, when night drew on 
lie sent him the cup with so many talents' 
Harpalus, it seems, was a person of singular 
skill to discern a man’s covetousness hy the 
air of his countenance, and the look’ and 
movements of his eyes. For Demosthenes 
could not resist the temptation, but admit¬ 
ting the present, like an armed garri-on, 
into the citadel of his house, he surrendcri-d 
himself up to the interest of Harpalus. Tie: 
next day, he came into the assembly with 
his neck swathe'd about with wool and rollers, 
and when they called on him to rise up ami 
speak, he made signs as if he had lost his 
voice. But the wits, turning the matter to 
ridicule, said that certainly the orator had 
been seized that night with no other than a 
silver quinsy. And soon after, the pimple, 
becoming aware of the bribery, grew angry, 
and would not suffer him to speak, or make 
any apology for himself, but ran him down 
witli noise; and onsy man stood up, anil cried 
out, “ What, ye men of Athens, w ill y u 
not hear the cup-bearer?” So at length 
they banished Harpalus out of the city; and 
fearing lest they should be called- to account 
for the treasure which the orators had pur¬ 
loined, they made a strict inquiry, going' 
from house to house; only Cubicles, the 
son of Arrhenidas, who was newly married, 
they would not suffer to be searched, out id 
respect, as Theopomp'us writes, to the bride, 
who was within. 

Demosthenes resisted the inquisition, and 
proposed a decree to refer the business to 
the court of Areopagus, and to punish those 
whom that court should find guilty. b ut 
being himself one of the first whom h ,e 
court condemned, when he came to tin- bar. 
he was fined fifty talents, and committed to 
prison; where, out of shame-of the crime for 
which he was condemned, and through tin’ 
weakness of his body, growing incapable >’ 
supporting the confinement.; he made n' s 
escape, by the carelessness of some and to 
the connivance of others of the citizens. * 
are told, at least, that he had not fled 1,1 
from the city, when, finding that he " 
pursued hy some of those who had been n> 
adversaries, he endeavored to hide himsel ■ 
But when they called him by his name. »" 
coming up nearer to him, desired he " < ’ u ' 
accept from them some money which • 
had brought from home as a provision ^ 
his journey, and to that purpose only 111 
followed him, when they entreated h> m 
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take courage, and to bear up against his 
misfortune, he burst out into much greater 
lamentation, saying, “ But how is it possible 
to support myself under so heavy an afflic¬ 
tion. since I leave a city in which I have 
such enemies, as in any other it is not easy 
to find friends.” He did not show much 
fortitude in his banishment, spending his 
time for the most part in JKgina and Tnezen, 
and, wifli tears in his byes, looking towards 
the country tf Attica. And there remain 
ujkjii record some sayings of his, little re¬ 
sembling those sentiments of generosity and 
bravery which he used to express when he 
had the management of the commonwealth. 
For, as he was departing out of the city, it is 
reported, he lifted up his hands towards the 
Aerojmlis, and said, “ () Lady Minerva, how 
is it that thou takest delight in three such 
fierce untraetable beasts, the owl, the snake, 
and the people?” The young men that 
came to visit and converse with him, lie 
deferred from meddling with state affairs, 
telling them, that if at first two ways had 
been projxised to him, the one leading to the 
speaker's stand and the assembly, the other 
g"ing direct to destruction, and he could 
have foreseen the many evils w hich attend 
those who deal in public business, such as 
fears, envies, calumnies, and contentions, lie 
would certainly have taken that which led 
straight on to his death. ^ 

Hut now happened the death of Alexander, 
while Demosthenes was in this banishment 
which we have been speaking of. And the 
Grecians were once again up in arms, encour- 
aged by tile brave attempts of Leosthenes, 
who was then drawing a eireumvallation 
about Anti pater, whom he held close besieg¬ 
ed in Lamia. Pytheas, therefore, tin* orator, 
and ( alliiucdoTi, called the (’rah, fled from 
Athens, and taking stoles with Antipater, 
went about with his friends and ambassadors 
to k**i*p the Grecians from revolting and tak¬ 
ing part with the Athenians. But, on the 
other side, Demosthenes, associating himself 
" Up* ambassadors that came from Athens, 
JHed his utmost endeavors and gave them his 
b’ >t assistance in persuading the cities to 
fall unanimously upon the Macedonians, and 
to drive them out # of Greece. Phvlarchus 
flays that in Arcadia there happened a ren¬ 
counter between Pytheas and Demosthenes, 
which came a* last to downright railing, 
while the one pleaded for the Macedonians, 
a . other for the Grecians. Pytheas 

kpd. that as we always suppose there is some 
isease in the family to which they bring 
sses milk, so wherever there comes an em- 
>assj from Athens, that city must needs be 
imposed. And Demosthenes answered 
un, retorting the comparison : “ Asses' milk 
nought to restore health and the Athenians 
J** 8afet y anc ^ recovery of the sick.” 

i " this conduct the people of Athens were 
pleased, that they decreed the recall 


of Demosthenes from banishment. The de¬ 
cree was brought in by Demon the Pieimian, 
cousin to Demosthenes. So they sent him a 
ship to „Egiua, and he landed at the jnu t of 
Pirauis, where he was met ami joyfully re¬ 
ceived by all the citizens, not so much as an 
Archon or a priest staying behind. And 
Demetrius, the Magnesian, says, that he lifted 
up liis hands towards heaven, and blessed this 
day of his happy return, as far more honor¬ 
able than that of Aleibiades; sinee he was 
recalled by his countrymen, not through any 
force or constraint put ujxm them, but by 
their own good will and free inclinations. 

1 here remained only his pecuniary fine, 
which, according to law. could not be remit¬ 
ted by the people. But they found out a 
way to elude the law. It was a custom 
with them to allow a certain quantity of 
silver to tlio.se who were to furnish and adorn 
| the altar tor tin* sacrifice of .Jupiter Soter. 

1 his ofliee, tor that turn, they bestowed oil 
Demosthenes, and for the performance of 
it ordered him fifty talents, the very sum ill 
which lie was condemned. 

Yet it was no long time that he enjoyed 
his country after his return, the attempts of 
the Greeks being soon all utterly defeated. 
For the bnttl gr# Cranon happened in Meta- 
gitnion, in itoeuroniion the garrison entered 
into Miinvchia,and in tie* Pyaiiepsion follow¬ 
ing <lie<^Duja#Sthenes after this manner. 

Ppoi^Peport that Afitipater and Cra- 
terus wire coming to A thuis, J^mosthenes 
with his party took their ^JK)diiunity to 
escape privily out of the city; but sentence 
of death was, upon fch&’hiotiou of Demades, 
passed Upon them byMlie people. They dis¬ 
persed themselves* flying some to one place, 
some to another tjjnd Antipater sent about 
his soldiers iidg|^H quarters to apprehend 
them. ArehiaHpM their captain, and was 
thence called the toxile-hunter. He was a 
Tinman born, and is reported to have l>eeii 
an actor of t ragedies, and they say that Bolus, 
of Aygina, the best actor of his time, was 
his scholar; but Hermippus reckons Archias 
among the disciples of I.aerit us, tlm orator, 
and Demetrius says, he spent some time 
with Anaximenes. This Archias finding 
Hyperifles the orator, Ari>fconieus of Mara¬ 
thon, and Himerams, the brother of Deme¬ 
trius the Phalcrian, in .Egkva^.took them by 
force out of the temple o? /Kaeus. whither 
they were fled for safety, and sent them to 
Antipatei^, then at Ch*ona», where they were 
all put to death ; and Ilyperides, they say, 
had his tongue cut out. 

Demosthenes, he heard, had taken sanctu¬ 
ary at the temple of Neptune in Calauria, 
and, crossing over thitner in some light ves¬ 
sels. as soon as he had landed himself, atyj 
the Thracian spear-men that came with him, 
he endeavored to persuade Demosthenes to 
accompany him to Antipater, as if he should 
meet with no hard usage from him. But 
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Demosthenes, in his sleep the night before, 
had a strange dream. It seemed to him that 
he was acting a tragedy, and contended with 
Archias for the victory ; and though lie ac¬ 
quitted himself well, and gave good satisfac¬ 
tion to the spectators, yet for want of better 
furniture and provision for the stagd, he lost 
the day. And so, while Archias was discours¬ 
ing to him with many expressions of kind¬ 
ness, he sate still in the same posture, and 
looking up steadfastly upon him, “ O Archi¬ 
as,” said he, “ I am as little affected by your 
promises now as I used formerly to be by 
your acting.” Archias at this beginning to 
grow angry and to threaten him, “Now,” 
said Demosthenes, “you spe..k like the 
enuine Macedonian orach!; before you were 
ut acting a part. Therefore forbear only a 
little, while I write a word or two home to 
my family.” Having thus spoken, he with¬ 
drew into the temple and taking a scroll, as 
if he meant to write, he put the reed into his 
mouth, and biting it, as he was wont to do 
when he was thoughtful or writing, he held 
it there for some time. Then he bowed down 
his head and covered it. The soldiers that 
stood at the door, supposing , all this to pro¬ 
ceed from want of courage and fear of death, 
in derision called him effeminate, and faint¬ 
hearted, and coward. And Archias, draw ing 
near, desired him to rise up, and repeating 
the same kind things he had spoken before, 
he once more promised him to make his 
peace with Antipater. But Demosthenes, 
perceiving that now the poison had pierced 
and seized his vitals, uncovered his head, and 
fixing his eyes upon Archias, “ Now,” said 
he, “ as soon as you please you may commence 
the part of Creon in the tragedy, and cast 
out this body of mine unburied. But, O 
gracious Neptune, I, for my part, while I am 
yet alive, arise up and depart out of this 
sacred place ; though Antipater and the 
Macedonians have not left so much as thy 
temple unpolluted.” Alter he had thus 
spoken and desired to be held up, because 
already he began to. tremble and stagger, as 
he was going forward, and passing by the 
altar, he fell down, and with a groan gave 
up-the ghost. 

Aristou says that he took the poison out of 
a reed, as we have shown before. But l’ap- 
pus, a certain historian whose history was 
recovered by Ilermippus, says, that as lie fell 
near the altar, there was found in his scroll 
this beginning only of a letter, aq;l nothing 
more, “ Demosthenes to Antipater.” And 
that when his sudden death was much won¬ 
dered at, the Thracians who guarded the 
doors reported that he took the poison into 
his hand out of a rag, and put it in his mouth, 
lusd that they imagined it had been gold 
which he swallowed; but the maid that serv¬ 
ed him, being examined by th<\ followers of 
Archias, affirmed that -he had worn it in a 
bracelet for a long time, as an amulet. And 
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Eratosthenes also says that he kept the poi*,. 
in a hollow ring, and that that ring w w 
bracelet which he wore about his arm. n " 
are various other statements made l, v 't? 8 
many authors who have related the story 8 
but there is no need to enter into their ,j.;' ’ 
crepancies; yet I must not omit what is said U 
Demochares, the relation of Demosth-m-i 
■who is of opinion, it was’not by the h,-li, 0 } 
poison that he met wrth so suddeir’aml so 
easy a death, but that by the singular favor 
apd providence of the gods he was thus n ,. 
cued from the cruelty of the Macedonians. 
He died on the sixteenth of Pyauepsinn, the 
most Sad and solemn day of the TIh-mho- 
phoria, which the women observe by lasting 
in the temple of the goddess. 

Soon after his death, the people of Athens 
bestowed on him such honors as he had de¬ 
served. They erected his statue of liras,; 
they decreed that the eldest of his family 
should be maintained in the Prytaucuui; 
and on the base of his statue was engraven 
'the famous inscription,— 

Had you for Greece been strong, as wise you were, 
The Macedonian had not conquered her. 

For it is simply ridiculous to say, as some 
have related, that Demosthenes made these 
verses himself in Calauria, as he was about to 
take the poison. 

A little before lie went to Athens, the fol¬ 
lowing incident was said to have happened. 
A soldier, being summoned.to appear before 
bis superior officer, and answer to an accusa¬ 
tion brought against him, put,that little 
gold which he had into the hands ot Pmies- 
thenes’s statue. The fingers of this statue 
were folded one within another, and near it 
grew a small plane-tree, from which many 
leaves, either accidentally blown thither by 
the wind, or placed soon purpose by the man 
himself, falling together, and lying ro'iml 
about the gold, concealed it for a long time. 
In the end, the soldier returned, and bun 1 ; 1 
his treasure entire, and the fame of this inci¬ 
dent was spread abroad. And many ingeni¬ 
ous persons of the city competed with e.u i 
other, on this occasion, to vindicate the in¬ 
tegrity of Demosthenes, in several eptgtam* 
which they made on the subject. 

As for Demades, he did not long euj \' ^ 
new honors lie now came in for, divine - 
geance for the death of Demosthenes 
ing him into Macedonia, where hew as .l" s ■ 
put to death by those whom he had 
flattered. They were weary of him be o . 
but at this time the guilt he lay under ■ 
manifest and undeniable. For some o 
letters were intercepted, in which be m' 1 . 
couraged Perdiccas to fall upon Mao 1 ' 1 ' ‘ ’ 

and to save the Grecians, who, he s *"'- . ’ 

only by an old rotten thread, m*'' ■ 

Antipater. Of this he was accused J 
archus, the Corinthian, and Cassanm 
so enraged, that he first slew his son 
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bosom, an then gave orders to execute him ; ! often foretold him. and ho would never be- 
who might now at last, by his own extreme lieve. Thus, Sod us, you have the life of 
misfortunes, learn the lesson, that traitors, Demosthenes, from such accounts as we have 
who make sale of their country, sell them- either read or heard concerning him. 
selves first j a truth which Demosthenes had 
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It is generally said, that Ilelvia.the mother f 
of Cicero, was both well born and lived a' 
fair life; but of his father nothing is report-; 
td hut in extremes. For whilst some would . 
have him the son of a fuller, and educated in j 
that trade, others carry back the origin of ! 
his family to Tullus AUius, an illustrious king S 
of the Yolseians, who waged war not without 
honor against the Romans. However, In* 
who first of that house was surnamed Cicero 
seems to have been a person worthy t<» 1 m* re¬ 
membered: since those who succeeded him 
not oldv did not reject, but were fond of that 
name, thou-di vulgarly made a matter of 
reproach. For the Latins call a vetch ( f im\ 
and a nick or dent at tin* tip of his nose, 
which resembled the opening in a vetch, 
gave him the surname of Cicero. 

Cicero, whose story I am writing, is said 
to have replied with spirit to some of his 
friends, who recoin mem K*d him to lay aside 
or change* the name when he first stood fo 
otlice and engaged in politics, that In* would 
make it his endeavor to render the name of 
Cicero more.glorious than that of tin* Seauri 
and Catuli. And when he was quaestor in 
Sicily, and was making an offering of silver 
plate to tin* gods, and had inscribed his two 
names, ^larcus and Tullius, instead of the 
third he jestingly told the artificer to engrave 
the figure of a vetch by them. Thus much 
is told us about his name. 

Of his birth it is reported, that his mother 
was delivered without pain or labor, on tin* 
third of the new Calends, the same day on 
"hich now’the magistrates of Rome pray and 
sacrifice for the emperor. It is said, also, 
that a vision appeared to his nurse, and fore¬ 
told tin* child she then suckled should after¬ 
wards become a grefit benefit to the Roman 
States. To such presages, which might in 
general be thought mere fancies and idle talk, 
h** himself erelong gave the credit of true 
prophecies. For as soon as he was of an age 
to begin to have lessons, he became so distin¬ 
guished for his talent, and got such a name 
and reputation amongst the boys, that their 
fathers would often visit the school, that they 
jNight see young Cicero, and might be able 
. that they themselves had witnessed 
tin* quickness and readiness in learning for 
"Inch he was renowned. And the more 
rude among them used to be angry with their 
children, to see them, as they walked together. 


receiving Cicero with respect into tin* middle 
place. And being, as Plato would have the 
scholar-like and philosophical temper, eager 
for every kind of learning, and indisposed to 
no description of knowledge or instruetion, 
he showed, however, a more peculiar pro¬ 
pensity to poetry ; and then* is a poem now 
extant, made by lnm when a boy, in tetra¬ 
meter verse, called Pontius (Ilaucus. And 
afterwards, when In* applied himself more 
.curiously to these accomplishments. In* had 
; the name of being not only the best orator, 

; but also the best poet, of Rome. And the 
, glory of his rhetoric still remains, not w ith- 
| standing the* many new modes in speaking 
since his time; but his verses are forgotten 
and out of all repute, so many ingenious 
poets having followed him. 

Leaving his juvenile studies. In* became 
an auditor of Philo tin* Academic, whom 
j tin* Romans, above all tin* other scholars of 
i Clitomaehus, admired for his eloquence ami 
loved for his character. He al. o sought the 
company of the Mueii, who were eminent 
statesmen and leaders in tin* s'*tiab\ and 
acquired from them a knowledge o<‘ the 
laws. For some short time In* served in 
arms under Sylla. in the Marsiau war. Rut 
perceiving the commonwealth running into 
factions, and from faction all things tending 
to an absolute monarchy. In* betook himself 
to a retired and contemplative life, and con¬ 
versing with tin* learned Greeks, devoted 
himself to study, till Sylla had obtained the 
government, and the commonwealth was in 
some kind of settlement. • 

At this time, Chrysogonus, Sylla’s eman¬ 
cipated slave, having laid an information 
about an estate belonging to one who was 
said to have been put to death by proserip- 
tion, bad bought it himself for two thousand 
drachmas. And when Roscius the son and 
heir of the dead, complained and d«*mofi- 
strated th^j estate to be worth two hundred 
and fifty talents, Sylla took it angrily to 
have his actions questioned, and preferred a 
process against Roscius lor the murder of 
his fatlrT, Chrysogonus managing the evi¬ 
dence. None of the advocates durst assist 
him, but fearing the cruelty of .Svlia, avoided 
the cause. The young man, being thus <1& 
serted. came for refuge to Cicero. Cicero’s 
friends encouraged-him, saying ha was not 
likely ever to have a fairer and more honor- 
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able introduction to public life; he there- sfcjd,'*l>Y6u have my praise and admiration 
fore undertook the defence, carried the Cioerb, and Greece my pity and comrui SM “’ 
cause, and got much renown for it. tlbp, ..since those arts and that elonueuM 

But fearing Sylla, he travelled into Greece, whjdh are the only glories that remain to 
and gave it out that he did so for the benefit her,: will- now be transferred by y ou , 
of his health. And indeed he was lean and Rome.”* * ' ' ' J 

meagre, and had such a weakness in his Alid baow when Cicero, full of expectation 
stomach, that he could take nothing but a waSMMin bent upon political affairs, a cer ] 
spare and thin diet, and that not till late in taiifBEhcle blunted the edge of his inclim,- 
the evening. Ilia voice was loud and good, tionMtft'r consulting the god of Delphi h.nv 
but so harsh and unmanaged that in vehe- he-world attain most glory, the I’ythoness 
nience and heat of speaking lie always raised ans^ferfid, by making his own genius ;l nj 
it to so high a tone, that there seemed to be, iiotTbe.-opinion of the people the guide 0 f 
reason to fear about his health. bis and therefore at first he passed his 

When he came to Athens, he was a hearer time. itt'-Roine cautiously, and was very hu-k- 
of Antiochus of Ascalon, with whose fluency waftfljjn pretending to public offices, si. that 
and elegance of diction he was much taken, lie was at that time in little esteem, and hud 
although he did not approve of his innova- got the names, so readily given by low and 
tions in doctrine. For Antiochus had now ignorant people in Rome, of Greek ami 
fallen off from the New Academy, as they Scholar. But when his own desire of fame 
call it, anil forsaken the sect of Carneades, and the eagerness of his father and relations 
. whether that he was moved by the argument had made him take in earnest to pleading, 
of inanifestness and the senses, or, as some he made no slow or gentle advance to the 
say, had been led by feelings of rivalry and first place, but shone out in full lustre at 
opposition to the followers of Clitomachus once, and far surpassed all the advocates of 
and Philo to change his opinions, and in the bar. At first, it is said, lm, as well as 
most things to embrace the doctrine of the Demosthenes, was defective in his delivery, 
Stoics. But Cicero rather affected and ad- and on that account paid much attention to 
hered to the doctrines of the New Academy; the instructions, sometimes of Roscius the 
and purposed with himself, if lie should be comedian, and sometimes of /Esop the tragi- 
disappointed of any employment in the com- dian. They tell of this iEsop, that whilst 
monwealth, to retire hither from pleading he was representing on the, theatre Aliens 
and political affairs, and to pass hi*, life deliberating the revenge of Thyestes, he was 
with quiet in the study of philosophy. so transported beyond himself in the heat of 

But after he had received the news of action, that he struck with his sceptre one 
Sylla’s death, and his body, strengthened of the servants, who was running across the 
again by exercise, was come to a vigorous stage, so violently, that he laid him <l«ul 
habit, liis voice managed and rendered sweet upon the place. And such afterwards was 
and full to the ear and pretrafli'ell brought Cicero’s delivery, that it did not a little eou- 
into keeping with his gener.-lRsonstitutioii, tribute to render his eloquence persuasive, 
his friends at Rome earnestly&liciting him tie used to ridicule loud speakers, saving 
by letters, and Antiochus alsoSirging him to that they shouted because, they could 
return to public affairs, he iain prepared speak, like lame men who get on horsobaoJt 
for use his orator’s instrumatt of rhetoric, because they cannot walk. And his reaili- 
and summoned into action haEpolitical facul- ness and address in sarcasm, and generally 
ties, diligently exercising l*§Ujelf in decla- in witty sayings was thought to suit a plc.u ■ 
mations, and attending tWgKost celebrated er very well, and to be highly attractive, 
rhetoricians of the time./Sjfe sailed from but his using it to excess offended mail), 
Athens for Asia and Rhod$F Amongst the and gave him the repute of ill nature. 

Asian masters, he conversed with Xenooles lie was appointed quaestor m » " r ' t 
of Adramyttiuin, Dionysius of Magnesia, scarcity of corn, and had Sicily. **> r i( j 
and Menippus of Cana; at Rhodes, he province, where, though at first he 'Tq r 
studiedooratory with Apollonius, the son of many, by compelling them to send m ’ 
Molon, and philosophy with Posidonius, provisions to Rome, yet after they lim • 
Apollonius, we are told, not understanding experience of his care, justice, and cleim j 
Latin, requested Cicero to declainv in Greek, they honored him more thau evertin'} 

'He complied willingly, thinking that his any of their governors before. Itliappe vj 
faults would thus be better pointed out to also, that some young Romans ot g 1 *" ' 
him. And after lie finished, all Ills other noble families, charged with neglect ° 
hearers were astonished, and contended who cipline and misconduct in military s ’ .j 
should praise him most, but Apollonius, were brought before the prietor in - ^ 

fho had shown no signs of excitement Cicero undertook their defence, " 1 itte A 
whilst he was hearing him, so also now, conducted admirably, and got them aC1 ' j n ; oa 
when it was over, sate musing for some cou- So returning to Rome with a g r ^ al 1 jn . 
siderable- time, without ‘any remark. And of himself for these things, a udlC i.n us elf- 
when Cicero was discomposed'at this, he cideut befell him, as he tells us 
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Mooting an eminent citizen in Cm isHSm, ! being the Roman word for a boor. And 
whom he accounted his friend, he lum when Yerres Ivegan to reproach Cicero with 
him what tRe Romans said and thought^ effeminate living, “ You ought,” replied ho, 
his actions, as if the whole city hactytyipfh “to use this language at home, to vour 
filled with the glory of what he had <ktt)e. sons;** Verres having a son who had fallen 
Ilis friend asked him in reply, 44 'Vjljft'is • into disgraceful courses, llorteusius the ora- 
it vou have been, Cicero?” ThiaVlMPthe ■ tor, not daring directlv to undertake tin* tie- 


time utterly mortified and cast hntfflpvn, 
to j**rqt.*ive" that the report of hia^Bous 
had sunk into the city of Rome a&fl» an ; 
immense octan, without any visible IwecUj 
or result in reputation. And afteHnLrd* 
considering with himself that the'glow he • 
contended for was an infinite thi«g,*fand 
that there was no fixed end nor nie'itsip^ in 
its pursuit, lie abated much of his ambitious 
thoughts. Nevertheless, he was always! ex¬ 
cessively pleased with his own praise, and 
continued to the very last to be passionately 
fond of glory; which often interfered with 
the prosecution of his wisest resolutions. 

On beginning to apply himself more reso¬ 
lutely to public business, lie remarked it as 
an unreasonable and absurd thing that artif¬ 
icers. using vessels and instruments inani¬ 
mate, shouVi know the name, place, and use 
of every one of them, and yet. the statesman, 
whose instruments for carrying out public ; 
measures an* men, should !>•* negligent and i 
careless in the knowledge of persons. And ! 
so In* not only acquainted himself with tin* I 
names, but also knew Jin* particular place 
where every one of the more eminent citizens 
dwelt, what lands he possessed, the friends he 
made use of, and those that were, of his neigh¬ 
borhood, and wlu*n lie travelled on any road 
in Italy, he could readily name and show 
the estates and seats of his friends and ac¬ 
quaintance. Having so small an estate, 
though a sufficient competency for his own 
expenses, it was much wondered at that In* 
took neither fees nor Jfifts from his clients, 
ahd more especially, that he did not do so 
when ho undertook the prosecut ion of Verres. 
This Yerres, who had been pnetor of Sicily, 
and stood charged by the Sicilians of many 
evil practices during his government there, 
Cicero succeeded in getting condemned, not 
by speaking, but in a manner by holding his 
tongue. For the praetors, favoring Verres, 
had deferred the trial by several adjourn¬ 
ments to the last clay, in which it was evi¬ 
dent there could not be sufficient time for the 
advocates to be* heard, and the cause brought 
to an issue. Cicero, therefore, came for¬ 
ward, and said there was no need of speeches; 
and after producing and examining wit¬ 
nesses. he required the judges to proceed to 
sentence. However, many witty sayings are 
on record, as having been used by Cicero on 
the occasion. When a man named.Ciecilius, 
one of the freed slaves, who was said to be 
pven to Jewish practices, would have put 
oy the Sicilians, and undertaken the prose- 
?i 1 \ir >n Verres himself, Cicero asked, 
“ What has a Jew to do with swine? 99 verres 


fence of Yerres. was yet persuaded hi npivar 
for him at the laying on of the fine, ami re¬ 
ceived an ivory sphinx for his reward; and 
when Cicero, in some passage of tin* speech, 
obliquely reflected on him.and llorteusius told 
him he was not skilful in solving riddles, 
“ No.” said Cicero, “ and yet you have tho 
Sphinx in your house ! M 

Yerres was thus convicted ; though Cicero, 
who set the tim* at seventy-five myriads, lay 
under tin* suspicion of being corrupted by 
bribery to lessen tin* sum. Hut the Sicilians, 
in testimony of their gratitude, came and 
brought him all sorts of presents from (ho 
island, when In* was :edile; ot which In* mada 
no private profit, himself, hut used their gen¬ 
erosity only to reduce tin* public price of 

provisions. 

lie had a very pleasant, seat, at Arpi, ho 
had aUo a farm near Naples, and another 
about Pompeii, hut, neither of any great val¬ 
ue. Tin* portion of his wife, Terentia, 
amounted to ten myriads, and In* had a bo- 
quest valued at nine myriads of denarii ; 
upon these In* lived in a liberal but tem¬ 
perate style, willi the learned Creeks and 
j Romans that were his familiars. He rarely, 

| if at anytime, sat down to meat, till sun- 
! set, and that not so much on account of 
business, as for his health and tin* weakness 
of his strtrfaMi. 11e was ot herwise in tho 
can* of “iee and delicate, appoint¬ 

ing himsiSBfor example, a set number of 
walks anjHbhings. And after this manner 
munngftq^Hf habit of his liody. In* brought 
it in tim^^^Bj>e healthful, and capable of 
support iugj^^Biy great, fatigues and tiials. 
His fathor^^fipu.se In* made over to his 
brother, livHEr himself m ar tin* Palatine 
hill, that heijft||fot not give tin* trouble of 
long journeyrf^Rhose that made sifit to him. 
And. indeed, 'trrare were not fewer daily aj>- 
pearing at Ids door, to do 11 1 «*ir court to him, 
than there were that, cann* to Ci amhuh for his 
‘riches, or to Pompey for his jsiwer amongst 
the soldiers, these being at thattinrt the two 
men of tin* greatest repute and influence in 
Rome. Nay, even Pompey himself used to 
pay court to Cicero, and Cicero's public ac¬ 
tions did much to establish Pompey's author¬ 
ity and reputation in tin* state. 

Numerous distinguished cnmjM*tifcorn stood 
with him for the praetor's office ; but he was 
chosen before them all, and managed the 
decision of causes with just*ce and integrity. 
It is related that Liciniu* Macer, a bian him¬ 
self of great power in the city, and supported 
also by the assistance of Crassus, was accused 
before him of extortion,and that,in confidence 
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on his own interest and. the diligence of his 
friends,whilst the judges were debating about 
the sentence, he went to his house, where hastily 
trimming his hair and putting on a clean gown 
as already acquitted, he was settingoff again to 
go to the Forum; but at his hall door meeting 
Crassus, who told him that he was condemn¬ 
ed by all the votes, he went in again, threw 
himself upon his bed, and died immediately. 
This verdict was considered very creditable 
to Cicero, as showing his careful manage¬ 
ment of the courts of justice. On another 
occasion, Vatinius, a man of rude manners 
and often insolent in court to the magis¬ 
trates, who had large swellings >n his neck, 
came before his tribunal and made some re¬ 
quest, and on Cicero’s desiring further time 
to consider it, told him that he. himself would 
have made no question about it, had lie been 
praetor. Cicero, turning quickly upon him, 
answered, “ But I, you see, have not the 
neck that you have.” 

When there were but two or three days re¬ 
maining in liis office, Munilius was brought 
before him, and charged with peculation. 
Manilius had the good opinion and favor of 
the common people, and was thought to be 
prosecuted only for l’ompey’s sake, whose 
particular friend he was. And therefore, 
when he asked a space of time before his 
trial, and Cicero allowed him but one day, 
and that the next only, the common people 
grew highly offended, because it bad been 
the custom of the proctors to allow ten days at 
least to the accused ; and the tribunes of the 
people, having called him before the peo- 

i ile and accused him, he, desiring to be 
leard, said, that as be had always treated 
the accused with equity and humanity, as 
far as the law allowed, so he thought it hard 
to deny the same to Manilius, and that he 
had studiously appointed that day of which 
■alone, as praetor, he was master, and that it 
was not tlie part of those that, were desirous 
to help him, to cast the judgment of his cause 
upon another prietor. These things being 
said made a wonderful change In the people 
and commanding him much for it, they de¬ 
sired that he himself would undertake the 
defence of Manilius; which he willingly con¬ 
sented to, and that principally for the sake 
of Pompey, who was altsent. And, accord¬ 
ingly, tsfiting his place before the people 
again, he delivered ahold invective upon the 
oligarchical party and on those who were 
jealous of Pompey. 

Yet he was preferred to the consulship no 
less by the nobles than the common people, 
for the good of the city; and both parties 
jointly assisted his promotion, upon the 
following reasons. The change of govern- 
Infjpt made by Sylla, which at first seemed a 
senseless *one, by time and usage had now 
come to be considered by the people no 
unsatisfactory settlement. But there were 
some that endeavored to alter and subvert 


the whole present state of affairs, not f r 
any good motives, but for their own p ri 
gam; and Pompey being at thif time en , 
ployed in the wars with the kings of p 0 , lt ?T 
and Armenia, there was no sufficiei t force 
at Rome to suppress any attempts at a revo¬ 
lution. These people had for their l M . ;1 q a 
man of boldi daring, and r.estiess character 
Lucius Catiline, who was accused, h' .sid.s 
other great offences, of deflouring his vj P ,; n 
daughter, and killing his own brother; } or 
which latter crime, fearing to be prosecut,.,) 
at law, he persuaded Sylla to set him down 
as though he were yet alive, amongst tlin.se 
that were to be put to death by proscription! 
This man the profligate citizens choosing 
for their captain, gave faith to one another 
amongst other pledges, by sacrificing a man 
and eating of his flesh; and a great part of 
the young men of the city were corrupted l.y 
hiin, he providing for every one pleasures, 
drink, and women, and profusely supplying 
the expense of these debauches. Etruria, 
moreover, had all been excited to revolt, as 
well as a great part of Gaul within the Alps. 
But Borne itself was in the inosttelaiigi-mus 
inclination to change, on account of the 
unequal distribution of wealth and property, 
those of highest rank and greatest spirit 
having impoverished themselves by slums, 
entertainments, ambition of offices, and 
sumptuous buildings, and the riches of the 
city having tints fallen into the hands of 
mean and low-born persons.- So that there 
wanted but a slight impetus to set. all in 
motion, it being in tlm power*of even- 
daring man to overturn a sickly common¬ 
wealth. 

Catiline, however, being desirous of pro¬ 
curing a strong position to carry out Ins 
designs, stood for the consulship, and had 
great hopes of success*? thinking lie. should 
be appointed, with Cains Antonins as his 
colleague, who was a man fit to lead neither 
in a good cause nor in a bad one, hut 1 n 1 gtit 
be a valuable accession to another’s power. 
These tilings the greatest part of the good 
and honest citizens apprehending, put < 
upon standing for the consulship; whom t ie 
people readily receiving, Catiline was pn 
by, so that iie and Caips Antonins « , ' r ® 
chosen, although amongst the competin' 1 
he was the only man descended fn 
father of the equestrian, and net of the sc 
torial order. . 

Though the designs of Catiline were 
yet publicly known, yet considerable p > 
liminary troubles immediately followed up 
C icero’s entrance upon the consulship- ' ' 
on the one side, those who were disqua 1 1 
bv the laws of Sylla from holding any P 11 ^ 
offices, being neither inconsiderable 1,1 V? , 
nor in number, came forward as cam " - 
and caressed the people for them ; sp e, ‘ , J 
many things, truly and justly 
tyranny of Sylla, only that they dis 


a 
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the government at an improper anil unsea-1 them, ami, therefore, when Otho appeared 
sonahle time ; on the other hand, the tribunes in the theatre, they hissed him; the .knights, 
of the people proposed laws to the same pur-! on the contrary, received him with loud clam 
pose, constituting a commission of ten per- ! ping. The people re|»'uted and increased 
sons, with unlimited powers, in whom as their hissing: the knights continued tlu-ir 
supreme governors should be vested the clapping. 1'p.n this,' turning upon ono 
right of selling the public lands of all Italy another, they broke out into insulting words, 
and -Syria and Pqmpey’s new conquests, of so that the'theatre was in great disorder, 
judging and banishing whom they pleased, Cicero, being informed of it. came himself 
of planting colonies, of taking moneys out to the theatre, and summoning the people 
of the treasury, and of levying and paying into the temple of Bothnia, lie so etfeetually 
"hat soldiers should he thought needful, chid and chastised them for it., that, again 
And several of the nobility favored this law, returning into the theatre, they received 
hut especially Cains Antonins, ( icero s Otho with loud applause, contending with 
colleague, in hopes of being one of the ten. tin- knights who should give him thc'great- 
But what gave the greatest tearto the nobles est demonstrat ions of honor and respect,, 
was. that he was thought privy to the con- The Conspirators with Catiline, at. first 
apiiacy of Catiline, and not to dislike it, cowed and disheartened, began presently t,o 
because of his great debts. take courage again. And assembling them- 

Cicero, endeavoring in the first place to selves together, they exhorted one .another 
provide a remedy against Hiis danger, procur- Isddlv to undertake’the design before Corn¬ 
ed a decree assigning to him the province of pey's' return, who. as it. was said, was now 
Macedonia, he himself declining that of on' his inarch with his forces for Rome. 
Caul, which was offered to him. And this But the old soldiers ol Sv]la were Catiline's 


piece of favor so completely won oyer Anto¬ 
nins. that hwwvas ready to second and respond 
to. like a hired player, whatever Cicero said 
for the good of the country. And now. 


chief stimulus to aetion. They had been 
disbanded all about Italy, but. the greatest 
number and the fiercest of them lay scattered 
among tile cities of Ctruria, entertaining 


having made his colleague thus tame and themselves with dreams of new plunder and 
tractable, he could with greater courage rapine amongst the hoarded riches of Italy, 
attack the conspirators. And, therefore, in These, having for tlmir leader Manlius, wlm 
the senate, making an •ration against the had served with distinct,ion in the wars under 
law ot the ten commissioners, he so confound- Sylla, joined th-mselves to Catiline, amt 
ed those who proposed it. that they ha came to Rome to assist h'm with their suf- 
nothimr to reply. And when they again frages at the election. For h ■ again pre¬ 
end. avored, and, having prepared things tended to the consulship, having resolved to 
beforehand, had called the consuls before kill Cicero in a tumult at the elections, 
tlie assembly of the people, Cicero, fearing Also, the divine powers seemed to give jnt.j. 
nothing, went first out. ami commanded the million of the coming troubles, by earth* 
senate to follow him, and not only succeeded quakes, thunderbolts, and strange appear- 
in throwingout the law, but so entirely over- auccs. Nor was human <*vi<i«*u<*** wanting, 
the tribunes *by his oratory, that certain enough in itself, though not sufficient 


thc\ abandoned all thought of their other for the conviction of the noble ami powerful 
projects.. Catiline. Therefore ('icero. deferring the 

or (, icero. it may be said, was the one day of election, summoned Catiline into the 
man, above all others, who made the Romans senate, and quest mimd him as to the charges 
i'*el how great a charm eloquence lends to made against, him. ( at.ilim*, believing there 
"hat is good, and how invincible justice is. were many in the senate desirous or change, 
it it be well spoken; and that it is necessary ami to give a specimen of himself to the con- 
* or him who would dexterously govern a spirators present, returned :pj audacious an- 
eoinmonwealth, in action, always to prefer swer. “ What harm,” said he, “ when I sen 
that which is honest before that which is fctvo bodies, the one lean ami consumptive 
I**»pular, and in speaking, to free the right with a head, the other great and*strong 
ami useful measure from every thing that without one, if I put a head to that l*>dy 
niav occasion offence. An incident occurred tvhich wants one?” This o.\ >rt r<»pn»sen- 
iii tne theatre, during his consulship, which tation of the senate and the people excited 
Mowed what his speaking could do. For vet greater apprehensions in Cicero. He 
wmreas formerly the knights of Rome were out on armor, and was attend-d from his 
lingied in the theatre with the common nouse by the noble citizens in a l>ody; and 
people and took their places amongst them a ntim! t of the young men went with him 
^ it happened, Marcus Otho, when-he was into the Plain. Here, designedly letting 
p^anor.was the first who distinguished them his tunic slip partly off from hjs shoulder^ 
a the ot ber citizens, and appointed them he showed his armor underneath, and dis- 
proper seat, which they still enjoy as their covered his danger to the spectators; who, 
facial place in the theatre. This the com- being much moved at it, gathered round 
n people took as an indignity done to about him for his defence. At length, Cati- 
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line was by a.general suffrage again put,by, 
and Silanus and Murena chosen consuls* 

Not long after this, Catiline’s soldi^ts 
got together in a body in Etruria, and began 
to form themselves into companies, the day 
appointed for the design being near at hand. 
About midnight, some of the. principal and 
most powerful citizens of Rome, Marcus 
Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and Scipio Me- 
tellus went to Cicero’s house, where, knock¬ 
ing at the gate, and calling up the porter, 
they commanded him to awake Cicero, and 
tell him they were there. The business was 
this : Crassus’s porter after supper had de¬ 
livered to him letters brought by an un¬ 
known person. Some of them were directed 
to others, but one to Crassus, without a 
name; this only Crassus read, which in¬ 
formed him that there was a great slaughter 
intended by Catiline, and advised him to 
leave the city. The others he did not open, 
but went with them immediately to Cicero, 
being affrighted at the danger, and to free 
himself of the suspicion he lay under for his 
familiarity with Catiline. Cicero, consider¬ 
ing the matter, summoned the senate at 
break of day. The letters he'brought with 
him, and delivered them to those to whom 
they were directed, commanding them to 
read them publicly; they all alike contained 
an account of the conspiracy: And when 
Quintus Arrius, a man of pmetorian dignity, 
recounted to them, how soldiers were collect¬ 
ing in companies in Etruria, and Manlius 
stated to be in motion with a large force, 
hovering about those cities, in expectation 
of intelligence from Rome', the senate made 
a decree, to place all in.-iflto; hands of the 
consuls, who should undaHPMie the conduct 
of every thing, and do best to save 

the state. This was not a common thing, 
but only done by the senata$ in case of im¬ 
minent danger. j- 

After Cicero had received this power, he 
committed all affairs outside to Quintus 
Metellus, but the management of the city he 
kept in his own hands. 'Such a numerous 
attendance guarded him every day when he 
went abroad, that the greatest part of the 
market-place wjis filled with his train when 
he entered it. Catiline, impatient of fur¬ 
ther delay, resolved himself to break forth 
and gcfto Manlius, but he commanded Mar- 
cius and Cethegus to take their swords, and 
go early in the morning to Cicero’s gates, aS 
if only intending to salute him, and then to 
fall upon him and slay him. This a noble 
lady, Fulvia, coming by night, discovered 
to Cicero, bidding him ’beware of Cethegus 
and Marcius. They came by break of day, 
and being denied entrance, made an outcry 
#nd disturbance at the gates, which excited 
all the more suspicion. But Cicero, going 
forth, summoned the senate into the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, which stands at the eud 
flf the Sacred Street, going up to the Pala¬ 


tine. And when Catiline with others of hi 
party also catoe, as intending to make hia 
defence, none of the senators would sit b 
him, but all of them left the bench where he 
had placed himself. And when he 
to speak, they interrupted him with out- 
cries. At length Cicero, standing up, com '. 
manded him to leave the .city, for since one 
governed the commonwealth with vopb, the 
other with arms, it was necessary there 
should be a wall betwixt them. Catiline* 
therefore, immediately left the town, with 
three hundred armed men; and assuming, 
as if he had been a magistrate, the rod.,' 
axes, and military ensigns, he went to Man¬ 
lius, and having got together a body of near 
twenty thousand men, with these lie marched 
to the several cities, endeavoring to persuade 
or force them to revolt. So it being new- 
come to open war, Antonius was sent forth 
to fight him. 

The remainder of those in the city whom 
he had corrupted, Cornelius Lentulus kept 
together and encouraged. He had the sur¬ 
name Sura and was a man of a noble family, 
but a dissolute liver, who for hi#Mlel)auciii-ry 
was formerly turned out of the senate, and 
was now holding the office of praetor for the 
second time, as the custom is with those 
who desire to regain the dignity of senator. 
It is said that he got the surname Sura upni 
this occasion; bei»,g quaestor in the time of 
Sylla, he had lavished away and consumed 
a" great quantity of the public moneys, at 
which Sylla being provoked, called him to 
give an account in the senate ; he appeared 
with great coolness and contempt, and said 
he had no account to give, but they might 
take this, holding up the calf of his leg. a* 
boys do at bali, when they have nu-s-'. 
Upon which he was surnamed Sura. 
being the Roman wbrd for the call ot tie 
leg. Being at another time prosecuted a 
law, and having bribed some of the jmlg 1 
he escaped only by two votes, and ( °ni 
plained of the needless expense lie had SI 0 '' 
to in paying for a second, as one woim >. 
sufficed to acquit him. This man, sue' * 
liis own nature, and now inflamed ny ■ , 
line, false prophets and fortune-telleis 
also corrupted with vt),in hopes, quo ul j- 
him fictitious verses and oracles, am 
ing from the Sibylline prophecies tliat a 
were three of the name Corpelius m-s ^ 
by fate to be monarchs of Rome; , 
whom, Cinna and Sylla, had »l rea< • tliu e 
filled the decree, and that divine 
now advancing with the 

aus to 


archy for the remaining third Corm-h' 1 ^ 

and that therefore he ought by all j 
accept it, and not lose opportunity ) 
as Catiline had done. an or 

Lentulus, therefore, designed no yU 
trivial matter, for he had re90 Jy c iti*e» s 
the whole senate, and as many out B o- 
as he could, to fire the city, and p 
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body,except only Pompey’s children, intend- Jentjcircu instances. He, thereupon, with the 
in" to seize and keep them as. pledges of his nibstr of his confederates present, was coin¬ 
reconciliation with Pompey. For there was} nutted to the charge of the printers in free 
then a common and strong report that Pom- custody. 

p»y was on his way homeward from his \ It being evening, and the common people 
great expedition. The night appointed for in crowds expecting without. Cicero went 
the design was one of the Saturnalia ; forth to them, and told them what was done, 
swords, flax, and sulphur they carried and and then, attended by them, wont to the 
hid in Uie hous* of Cethegus; and providing house of a friend and near neighbor; for 
one hundred men. and dividing the city into his own was taken up by the women, who 
as many pans, they had allotted to every were celebrating with secret rites tin* feast 
one singly his proper place, so that in a of the goddess whom the Homans call the 
moment many kitidling the fire, tin* city (»ood, and the Creeks, the Women's god- 
might he in a flame all together. Others j dess. For a sacrifice is annually performed 
were appointed to stop up the aqueducts, to her in tin* consul’s house, either by his 
and to kill those who should endeavor to j wife or mother, in the presence of the vestal 
carry water to put it out. Whilst these virgins. And having got into his friend’s 
plans were preparing, it happened there were house privately, a few only being present, 
two ambassadors from the Allohroges stay- he began to deliberate how he should treat 
ingin Rome; a nation at that time in a dis- these men. The severest, and the only pun- 
tressed condition, and very uneasy under : ishment tit for such heinous crimes, he was 
the Roman government. These Lent ulus somewhat shy and fearful of inflicting, as 
and his party judging useful instruments to j well from tin* clemency of his nature, as 
move and seduce (iaul to revolt, admitted also lest lie should be thought to exercise 


into the conspiracy, and they gave them his authority too insolently, and to treat too 
letters to tlffrr own magistrates, and letters harshly men # of the noblest birth and most 


to Catiline; in those they promised liberty, | powerful friendships in tin* city: and yet. if 
in these they exhorted Catiline to set, all ! In* should use them more mildly, in* had a 
slaves free, and to bring them along with j dreadful prospect of danger from them. 


him t<» Rome. They sent also to accompany 1 For,there was no likelihood, if they suffered 
them to Catiline, one Titus, a native of j less than death, they would be reconciled, 
Croton, who was to c.ftly those letters to but rather, adding new rage to their former 


him. 

These counsels of 


inconsidering me 


wickedness, they would rudi into every kind 
of audacity, while In* h'liisclf, whose eliar- 


who conversed together over wine and with I aeter for courage already did not stand very 
women, Ciliero watched with sober industry high with the multitude, would be thought 
and forethought, and with most admirable guilty of the greatest cowardice ami want 
sagacity, having several emissaries abroad, i of manliness.-i®*?. 

who observed and traced with him all that] Whilst. CicmBiras doubting what course 
was done, and keeping also a secret com- , to take, a porWp^happencd to tin* women in 
Sj*>ndence with many who pretended to join j their sacrificing. For on tin* altar, where 
in the conspiracy. He thus knew all tin* j tin* fire seemed wholly extinguished, a great 
discourse, which passed betwixt them and and bright flame issued forth from the ashes 


strangers; and lying in wait for tin* 


of the burnt wood; at which others were 


by night, he took the Crotonian with his ‘ affrighted, hut tin* Indy virgins called to 
letters, the ambassadors of tin* Allohroges ! Termitia, Cicero’s wife, and bade ln*r haste 
acting secretly in concert with him. ] to her husband, and command liiyi hi exe- 

By break of day, he summoned the senate cute what lie had resolved for the good of 


into the temple of Concord, where In* read his country, for the goddess had sent a great 
tin* letters and examined the informers. ] light to tin* increase of his safety aim glory. 
Junius Silanus further stated, that several Terentiu, therefore, as she was otherwise m 
persons had heard Cethegus say, that three le*r own nature neither tender-hearted nor 


persons had heard Cethegus say, that three le*r own nature neither tender-hearted nor 
consuls and four praetors Were to be slain ; J timorous, but a woman eager for distinction 
I iso. also, a ^person of consular dignity, (who, as Cicero himself savs, would rat!n*r 
testified^ other matters of the like nature; I thrust herself into hfs pui/ic affairs, than 
j* n d Cains Sulpicius, one of tin* prretors, i communicate her domestic matters to him), 
‘••mg sent to Cethegus’s house, found there | told him these things, and excited him 
a quantity of darts and of armor, and a still ! against the conspirators. So also did Quin- 
greater number of swords and daggers, all ’ tus his brother, and Publius Xigidius, one 
recently.whetted. At length, the senate de-> of his philosophical friends, whom he often 
crceing indemnity to the Crotonian*upon his made use of in his greatest and most weighty 
confession of the whole matter, Lentulus affairs of state. # * 

as convicted, abjured his office (for he was 'l*he next day, a debate arising in the 
nen praetor), and put off his robe edged J senate al>otit the punishment of the men, 
purple in the senate, changing it for j Silanus, being the first who was asked his 
another garment more agreeable to his pres- j opinion, said, it was fit they should be til 





sent to the prison, and there suffer tb< 
most penalty. To him all consented* 
order till it came to Caius Caesar, who 
afterwards dictator. He was then but 
young man, and only at the outset of Mb' 
career, but had already directed his hopes 
and policy to that course by which he after¬ 
wards changed the Roman state into'a mon¬ 
archy. Of this others foresaw nothing; but 
Cicero had seen reason for strong suspicion, 
though without obtaining any sufficient 
means of proof. And there were some in¬ 
deed that said that he was very near being 
discovered, and only just escaped him; others 
are of opinion that Cicero "oluntarily over¬ 
looked and neglected the evidence against 
him, for fear of his friends and power; for 
it was very evident to everybody, that if 
Caesar was to be accused with the conspira¬ 
tors, they were more likely to be saved with 
him. than he to be punished with them. 

W hen, therefore, it came to Cajsar’s turn 
to give his opinion, he stood up and proposed 
that the conspirators should not be put to 
death, but their estates confiscated, and their 
persons confined in such citie ( s in Italy as 
Cicero should approve, there to be kept in 
custody till Catiline was conquered. To 
this sentence, as it was the most moderate, 
and he that delivered it a most powerful 
speaker, Cicero himself gave no small weight, 
for he stood up and, turning the scale on 
either side, spoke in favor partly of the 
former, partly of Ctesar’s sentence. And 
all Cicero’s friends, judging Caesar’s sentence 
most expedient for Cicero, because he would 
incur the less blame if the conspirators were 
not put to death, chose rather the latter; so 
that Silanus, also, changing his mind, re¬ 
tracted liis opinion, and said he had not 
declared for capital, hut only the utmost 
punishment, which to a Roman senator is 
imprisonment. The first man who spoke 
against Caesar’s motion was Catulus Luta- 
tius. Cato followed, and so vehemently 
urged in his speech the strong suspicion 
about Cajsar himself, and' so filled the senate 
with anger and resolution, that a decree 
was - , passed for the execution of the conspir¬ 
ators. . But Caesar opposed the confiscation 
of their goods, not thinking it fair that 
those who had rejected the mildest part of 
his sentence shoi|Nf>avail themselves of the 
severest. And wn£&n many insisted upon it, 
he appealed to tneytribunes, but they would 
do nothing; till Cioero himself yielding, re¬ 
mitted that part of the sentence. 

After this) Cicero went out with the senate 
to the conspirators ;-they were not all to¬ 
gether in one place, but the several praetors 
had them, some one, some another, in cus- 
Slffly. And first he took Lentulus from the 
Palatine, and brought him by the Sacred 
Street, through the middle of the market¬ 
place, a circle of the most eminent citizens 
encompassing and protecting him. The peo- 


affnghted at what was doi n <- „ 
8llenoe > especially the vornm 1 ^ 
pF*?th fear and tremblhJ° t S v me "; 
Undergoing a -rite of initiation i, to 
ancient, sacred mysteries of me 

power. Thus passing from the S h ( c 
pk^ and commg^to the gaol, he delivered 


Lentulus to the officer, and 


commander] him 


to execute him ; and after, him 
and so all the rest in order, he brow-lit' 8 " 
delivered up to execution! A,]T’f 
saw many of the conspirators in the „mrlM 
place, still standing together in company,' 
ignorant of what was done, and waitin'- f,,’ 
the night, supposing the men were still alive 
and m a possibility of being rescued, he Qi \\. 
ed out in a loud voice, and said, “ 77, /;/ 
live;” for so the Romans, to avoid inausii. 
cions language, name those that are dead. ‘ 

It was now evening, when he returned from 
the market-place to liis own house, the rj t ;. 
zens_ no longer attending him with silence, 
nor in order, but receiving him, as lie passe,l! 
with acclamations and applauses, and salu¬ 
ting- him as the saviour and founder of his 
country. A bright light shone ‘through the 
streets from the lamps and torches set up at 
the doors, and the women showed lights 
from the tops of the houses, to honor Cio re. 
and to behold him returning home with a 
splendid train of the most principal citizens; 
amongst whom w&re many who lmd con¬ 
ducted great wars, celebrated triumphs, and 
added to the possessions of the Roman empire, 
both by sea and land. These, as they pa— J 
along with him, acknowledged loOne another, 
that though the Roman people were indebt¬ 
ed to several officers and commanders of 
that age for riches, spoils, and power, y.t 
to Cicero alone they owed the safety atal 
security of all these, fqr delivering them loan 
so great and imminent a danger. M 
though it might seem no wonderful thing 
to prevent the design, and punish the con¬ 
spirators, yet to defeat the greatest of a.I 
conspiracies with so little disturbance..trou¬ 
ble, and commotion, was very extraordinarv 
For the greater part of those who had flock'"’ 
in to Catiline, as soon as they heard the mm 
of Lentulus and C’ethegus, deft and .tors* 1 "" 
him, and he himself, with his remaining for¬ 
ces, joining battle with Antonins, was de¬ 
stroyed with his army. 

And yet there were some who were ve 
ready both to speak ill of Cicero, and to 
him hurt for these actions; and they Inn 1 
their leaders some of the magistrates ot^ 
ensuing year, as Caesar, who was one >’ ^ 
prajtors, and Metellus and Bestia, the ^ 
bunes. These, entering upon their office.* ■ 
few days' before Cicero’s consulate eX VM sJ 
would not permit him to make any a>' . 
to the people, but throwing the benches 
fore the Rostra, hindered his speaking, ^ 
ing him he might, if he pleased, niaK 
oath of withdrawal from office, ana 
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come down again. Cicero, atiooftfngly, femHpW He obtained of C»s*r, when in 
cepting the conditions came forward to mafcM jprirv the Roman citizenship for Cratippus, 
his withdrawal; aud silence being made, he Be Peripatetic, and got the court of Areo- 
recited bis oath, not in the usual, but in a. 'pagus, by public decree, to request his stay 

new and peculiar form, namely, that he had •* 4,1 - »—»>— 4 —-—-* -■ ■ 

saved his country, and preserved the empire; 
the truth of which oath all the people con¬ 
firmed with theirs., Caesar and the tribunes, 
all the lyore exasperated by this, endeavored 
to create him further trouble, and for this 
purpose proposed a law for calling Poinpey 
home with his army, to put an end toCicero’s 
usurpation. But it was a very great advan¬ 
tage for Cicero and the wholecoiniiiouweallli 
that C.ito was at that time one of the tribunes, 
for lie. being'of equal power with the rest, 
and of greater reputation, could oppose their 
designs. lb; easily defeated their other 
projects, and in all oration to the people, so 
highly extolled Cicero’s consulate, that the 
greatest honors were decreed him, and he was 
publicly declared the Father of his Country, 
which title he seems to have obtained, the j 


at Athens, for the instruction of their youth, 
and the honor of their city. There are letters 
extant from Cicero to llerodes, and oth¬ 
ers to his son, in which he recommeuds the 
study ot philosophy under Cratippus. There 
is one in which he blames Oorgins, the rhet¬ 
orician, for enticing his son into luxury and 
drinking, and. therefore, forbids him his 
company. And this, and one other to Pe- 
lops. the Byzantine, are the only two of his 
Creek epistles which seem to be written in 
anger. In the first, he justly reflects on (ior- 
gias. if lie were what lie was thought to he, 
a dissolute ami profligate eharaeter ; hut ill 
tile other, he rather meanly expostulates and 
complains witii Pelops. lor neglecting to pro¬ 
cure him a decree of certain honors from the 
Byzantines. 

Another illustration of his love of praise is 
hrst mail who did so, when Cato gave it him i the wav in which sometimes, to make his 
this address to the people. I orations more striking, he neglected decorum 

At this titse, therefore. Ins authority was j ami •li^viity. When Mmiatius, who had e»- 
\ er\ gficat in the city ; hut he created him- J raped convicfmu by his advocacy, immediate- 
S"M much envy, and offended very many, ! ly prosecuted his friend Saldnits. he said in 
not by any evil action, hut because he was j tin* warmth of his resentment, “ Do you suiv 
ulwa\ s lauding and magnifying himself. ! pose you were acquitted for your own merits, 

I*or neither senate, nor assembly of tin* j Munatius, and was it not that. I so darkened 
people nor court of immature could meet, the case, that the court could not we your 
in which he was not heard to talk of Catiline guilt? ” When from the Rostra he had marie 
and Lontulus. Indeed, he also filled his ! an eulogy on Mareu 

h|M>L'« *>•<? uritinm ,.,{*1. 1.1.... . * . . .. 


cks and writings with his own praises, t< 
such an excess as to render a style, in it- 
s*‘lf most pleasant and delightful, nauseous 
and irksome to his hearers ; this ungrateful 
humor, like a disease, always cleaving to 
him. Nevertheless, though iie w 
perately fond of his ow n glory, he 
free from envying others, and was, on th 
L’ontrarv. most liberally profuse in commend¬ 
ing both the ancients and hiscont.eui|»oraries, 
is any one may see in his writings. And 
many such sayings of his are also remem- 
‘••red ; as that he called Aristotle a river of 
lowing gold, and said of Plato’s Dialogues, 
nut it Jupiter were to speak, it would lm in 
anguage like theirs. He used to call The- 
'phrastus his special 


reus Crassns, with much ap¬ 
plause, and within a few uays after again its 
publicly reproached him, Crassns called to 
him, and said, “ Did not you yourself two 
days ago, in this same place, commend me?” 
^ es,’’ said Cicero, “I exercised my clo¬ 
wns intern- | (juenc<* in declaiming upon a bad subject.” At 
*“ was very , another time, Crassns had said t hat no one of 
i his family had ever lived beyond sixty years 
of age, and afterwards denied it, and asked, 

| “ What should put it into my head to say 
so?” “ It was to gain the people's favor,” 

! answered Cicero ; “you knew how glad they 
i would be to hear it.” When Crassns express¬ 
ed admiration of the Stoic doctrine, that 
tfio (jnod man ix nlwayx rich , “ Do you not 
mean,” said Cicero, “ their doctrine that all 
Crassns being gen- 
Due of 
light so^ntceed- 


i a . - -iluxury. And being , thinybclotnj to the wixet 
it 11 l W, I IC | ° f Demosthenes’s orations lie : erally accused of covetousness. On. 

. e,j best, he answered, the longest. And ; Cnissus’s sons, who wa 4 ?|)toiight no%K( 

^V‘ c ^|d imitators of Demosthenes ingly like a man of the iSne of Axius as to 
>ne of7 nP °* 801,16 wor ^ s that occur in throw some suspicion on nw mother's honor, 
; 4 V s *. rs , ^to the effect that Demos- made a successful speech in the senate. Cice- 
orcoHjr n \i lmeS fal ! 8 asleep hisspeeches; roon >»d„g asked how he liked it, replied 
innalK- t,ie man y high encomiums he con- . with the Creek words, Ario* Crnxnou. 
n**nt >? ^VJ 68 . ll P°n him. and the coinpli- j When Crassns was about to go into Syria, 
•labnnii pai r en ? ie namft d the most ; he desired to leave Cicero rather his friend 

uraiiwi a ♦ a “ hi 3 orations, those he wrote than his enemy, and, therefore, one day 
ininent nton ^’”hHippies. And as for the saluting him, told him he would come a|JA 
•loniifzriA men i°-, own ti me » either in sup with him, which the other as courteously 

,f them 6 °h Philosophy, there was not one ! received. Within a few days after, on some 
Dealing ." orn did not, by writing or ] of Cicero’s acquaintances interceding for 
g avorably of him, render more j Vatinius. as desirous of reconciliation add 
40 
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friendship, for he was then his enemy, 
“What,” he replied, “does Vatinius also 
wish to come and sup with me ? ” Such 
was his way with Crassus. When Vatinius, 
who had swellings in hi#»eck, was pleading 
a cause, he called him the tumid orator ; and 
having been told by some one that Vatinius 
was dead, on hearing presently after that he 
waS alive, “May the rascal perish” said he, 
“ for his news not being true.” 

Upon Caesar’s bringing forward a law for 
the division of the lan.ds inCampania amongst 
the soldiers, many in the senate opposed it; 
amongst the rest, Lucius Gellius,oneof the old¬ 
est men in the house, said it should never pass 
whilst he lived. “ Let us postpone it,” said 
Cicero," Gellius does not ask us to wait long.” 
There was a man of the name of Octavius, 
suspected to'be of African descent. He 
once said, when Cicero was pleading, that 
he could not hear him ; “ Yet there are 
holes,” said Cicero, “ in your ears.” When 
Metellus Nepos told him, that he had ruined 
more as a witness, than he had saved as an 
advocate, “ I admit,” said Cicero, “ that I 
have more truth than eloquence.” To a 
young man who was suspected of having 
given a poisoned cake to his father, and who 
talked largely of the invectives he meant to 
deliver against Cicero, “Better these,” re¬ 
plied he, “ than your cakes.” Publius Sex- 
tius, having amongst others retained Cicero 
as his advocate in a certain cause, wuis yet 
desirous to say all for himself, and would not 
allow anybody to speak for him ; when he was 
about to receive his acquittal from the judges, 
and the ballots were passing, Cicero called 
to him, “ Make haste, Sextius, and use your 
time; to-morrow you will be nobody.” lie 
cited Publius Cotta to bear testimony in a 
certain cause, one who affected to bethought 
a lawyer, though ignorant and unlearned ; 
to whom, when he had said, “I know no¬ 
thing of the matter,” he answered, “You 
think, perhaps, we askyou' about a point of 
law.” To Metellus Nepos, who, in a dispute 
between them, repeated several times, “ Who 
was your father, Cicero ? ” he replied, 
“ Your mother has made the answer to such 
a question in your case more difficult ; ” 
Nepos’s mother having been of ill repute. 
The son, also, was of a giddy, uncertain tem¬ 
per. A one time, he suddenly threw up his 
office of tribune, and sailed off into Syria to 
Pompey; and immediately after, with as lit¬ 
tle reason, came back again. Il4‘ gave his 
tutor, Philagrus, a funeral with more than 
necessary attention, and then set up the 
stone figure of a crow over his tomb. “This,” 
said Cicero, “ is really appropriate ; as he 
did not teach you to speak, but to fly about.” 
•When Marcus Appius, in the opening of 
some speech in a court of justice, said that 
his friend had desired him to employ indus¬ 
try, eloquence, and fidelity in that cause, 
Cicero answered, “ And how have you had 


the heart not to accede to any one of h' 
quests ? ” • 13 r? - 

To use this sharp raillery against on™, 
nents and antagonists in judicial pleaiih 
seems allowable rhetoric. But he exoiml 
much ill feeling by his readiness ‘ 11 


any one for the sake of a jest. A few^ne^ 
dotes of this kind may be added. Marcul 
Aquinius, who had two sons-in-law in ox ji, 
received from him the name of king AJras- 
tus. Lucius Cotta, an intempftrati; lover of 
wine, was censor when Cicero stood f or th.. 
consulship. Cicero, being thirsty at the t-\,T. 
tion, his friends stood round about him 
while he was drinking. “ You have reason 
to be afraid,” he said, “ ldst the censor 
should be angry with me for drinking 
ter.” Meeting one day Voconius with ),j, 
three very ugly daughters, he quoted the 


He reared a race without Apollo's leave. 

When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed the 
son of a slave, had read several letters in the 
senate with a very shrill, and loud voice, 
“ Wonder not,” said Cicero, “ lie-conies of the 
criers.” When Faustus Sylla, the son of Sylla 
the dictator, who had, during his dictator¬ 
ship,by public bills proscribed and condemned 
so many citizens, had so far wasted his estate, 
and got into debt, that he was forced to 
publish his bills of $ale, Cicero told him that 
he liked these bills much better than those 
of iris father. By this habit he made him* 
self odious with many people. 

But Clodius’s faction conspired again-t 
him upon the following occasion. Clndim 
was a member of a noble family, in the tinn¬ 
er of his youth, and of a bold and resolute 
temper. He, being in love with Pomp-la. 
Csesar’s wife.got privately into his house in the 
dress and attire of a music-girl ; the worn ei 
being at that time offering there the sucrilio* 
which must not be seen by men,and then- «»’ 
no man present. Clodius, being a youth and 
beardless,hoped to get to Pompeia among th-' 
women without being taken notice of. 1'“ 
coming into a great house by night,he !nly "'] 
his way in the passages, and a servant holous- 
ingto Aurelia, Caesar’s mother spying lin ” 
wandering up and down, inquired Ins uann- 
Tims being necessitated to speak^ he 
her he was seeking for one of Pompon*- 
maids, Abra by name; and she,perconmg 
not to be a woman’s voice, shrieked out. ■> 
called in the women; who, shutting the g : ' 
and searching every place, at length h’> 
Clodius hidden in the chamber of the • 
with whom he had come in. This m 
being much talked about, Caesar P> 1 * ’ 

his wife, Pompeia, and Clodius was pm 5 
ted for profaning the holy rites. , 

Cicero was at this time his friend. 0 j 
had been useful to him in the conspi • . 
Catiline, as one of his forwardest ass 
and protectors. But when Clodius 
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his defence upon this point, that he was not 
then at Rome, hut at a distanoe in the coun¬ 
try, Cicero testified that he had come to his 
house that day, and conversed with him on 
several matters ; which thing was indeed 
true, although Cicero was thought to testify 
it not so much for the truth’s sake as to 
preserve his quiet with Terentia his wife. 
For she bore a grudge against Clodius on 
account of lys sister Clodia’s wishing, as it 
was alleged, to marry Cicero, and having 
employed for this purpose the intervention 
of Tillius, a very intimate friend of Cicero’s ; 
and his frequent visits to Clodia, who lived 
in their neigliborhood. and the attentions he 
paid to her had excited Terentia's suspi¬ 
cions. and. being a woman of a violent temper, 
and having the ascendant over Cioero, she 
urged him on to taking a part against Cin¬ 
dies. aud delivering his testimony. Many 
other good and honest citizens also gave evi¬ 
dence against him, for perjuries, disorders, 
bribing the people, and debauching women, 
l.uetillus proved, by bis womcn-servanls, 
that he liad^debaucbed bis youngest sister 
when she was I.ticulltis’s wife; and there 
was a general belief that he had done the 
same with his two other sisters. Terlia, 
whom Marcias Hex, and Clodia. whom Me- 
•"Hus Color bad married ; the latter of whom 
was called Quadrantia, because one of her 
lovers had deceived teV with a purse of 
#mall copper money instead of silver, the 
smallest copper coin being called VLquwhn 
I pen this sister’s account, in particular, 
f lei 1 ins’ character was attacked. Notw ith¬ 
standing all this, when the common people 
united against the accusers and witnesses 
and the whole party, the judges were 
a ll righted, and a guard was placed about 
them for their defence ; and most of them 
wrote their sentences on the tablets in such 
a way. that they could not well be read. It 
".is ho\vpv<*r, that thorn was a iiuir 

J"ttty for his acquittal, and bribery was re- 
|" , tl’ d to have been employed; in reference 
"htcb Catubis remarked, when be next 
tied the judges, “ You were very right to 
;'-k for a guard, to prevent yonr money be¬ 
ta-' ,:l Kcn from you.” And when Clodius j 
up iranled Cicero that the judges had not 

ti’Meved his testimony, “ Yes, ” said he. 

hve and twenty of them trusted me, anti 
c ndemned you,* and the other thirty did not 
i- Jou, for they did not acquit you till 
" ha< > got vour money.” 

a-ar. though cited, did not give his tes- 
mionj agamst Clodius, and declared him- 
q " , v° n ytneed of his wife’s adultery, but 
o’, f , 10 ", P u * her away because it was fit 
lh-' ; S | ?! y lr . s J louse should not be only free of 
..j'!! f »ct. but of the fame too. 
a ,vi, h * vin S escaped this danger, and 
1 tnes^i^ 01 h ' r . nse| f chosen one of the tri- 
u . attacked Cicero, heaping 

1 atters and inciting all persons 
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against him. The common people lie gained 
over with popular laws ; to each of the con¬ 
suls he decreed large provinces, to l*iso, 
Macedonia, and Jo Gabinius, Syria; he 
made a strong party among the'indigent 
citizens, to supiKirt him in his proceedings, 
ami had always a laidy of armed slaves 
a ' K, iit him. Of the three men then in 
greatest |Hiwer Crassus was Cicero’s open 
enemy, i’ompey indifferently made advances 
to both, and Ctesar was going with an army 
into Gaul. To him. though not his friend 
(what had occurred in the time of the con¬ 
spiracy having created suspicions between 
them). Cicero applied, requesting an appoint¬ 
ment as one of his lieutenants in the prov¬ 
ince. Osar accepted him, and Clodius, 
perceiving that Cicero would thus esca|>e his 
trilmnieian authority, professed to be inclina¬ 
ble t° a reconciliation, laid the greatest fault 
upon lerentia, made always a favorable 
mention of bint, and addressed him with 
kind expressions, as one who felt no hatred 
or ill-will, 1 mt who merely wished to urge 
his complaints in a moderate and friendly 
way. By these artifices, he so freed Cicero 
of all his tears, that he resigned his appoiut- 
nient to ( a*sar. and betook himself again to 
political affairs. At which Cassor being 
exasperated, joined the party of Clodius 
1 against him, and wholly alienated I’ompey 
I from hint; lie also himself declared in a 
( public assembly of the people, that he did 
! not think Lentulus and Cethegiis, with their 
accomplices, were fairly and legally put to 
' death w ithout being brought to t. ia'l. And 
, this, indeed, was the crime charged upon 
j Cicero, and this impeachment he was sttm- 
| moiled to answer. And so, as an accused 
Jinan, and in danger for the result, ho 
changed his dress, and went round with his 
J hair untrimineil, in the attire of a suppliant, 
to beg the. people’s grace. Hut Clodius met 
I'im in every corner, having a band of 
abusive and daring fellows about him, wlto 
derided Cicero for his change of dress and 
his humiliation, and often, by throwing dirt 
and stones at him, interrupted his supplica¬ 
tion to the people. 

However, first of all, almost the whole 
equestrian order changed their dress with 
him, and no less than twenty thousand young 
gentlemen followed him with their hair un- 
trimrned, and supplicating with him to the 
people. 4 1 M then the senate met, to pass a 
decree that the people should change their 
dress as in time of public sorrow. Hut the 
consuls opposing it, and Clodius with armed 
men besetting the senate-house, many of the 
senatoi j ran out, crying out and tearing their 
clothes. But this sight moved neither shatqf 
nor pity; Cicero must either Hy or determine 
it by the sword with Clodius. ' He entreated 
I’ompey to aid him, who was on purpose gone 
out of the way, and was staying at his conn- 
try-house in the Alban hills; and first he sent 
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his son-in-law Piso to intercede with him, 
and afterwards set out to go himself. Of 
which Pompey being informed, would not 
stay to see him, being ashamed^at the re¬ 
membrance of the many conflicts in the com¬ 
monwealth which Cicero had undergone in 
his behalf, and how much of his policy he 
had'directed for his advantage. _ But being 
now Caesar’s son-in-law, at his instance he 
had set aside all former kindness, and, slip¬ 
ping out at another door, avoided the inter¬ 
view. Tims being forsaken by Pompey, and 
left alone to himself, he fled to the consuls. 
Gabinius was rough with him, as usual, but 
Piso spoke more courteously, desiring him to 
yield and give place for a while to the fury 
of Clodius, and to await a change of times, 
and to be nowyas before, his country’s saviour 
from the peril of these troubles and commo¬ 
tions which, Clodius was exciting. 

Cicero, receiving this answer, consulted 
with his friends. Lucullus advised him to 
stay, as being sure to prevail at last; others 
to fly, because the people would soon desire 
him again, when they should have enough of 
the rage and madness of Clodifcs. This last 
Cicero approved. But first he took a statue 
of Minerva, which had been long set up and 
greatly honored in his house, and carrying it 
to the capitol, there dedicated it, with the in¬ 
scription, “ To Minerva, Patroness of Rome. 
And receiving an escort from his friends, 
about the middle of the night he left the 
city, and went by land through Lucania, in¬ 
tending to reach Sicily. 

But as soon as it was publicly known that 
he was fled, Clodius proposed to the people 
a decree of exile, and by his own order inter¬ 
dicted him fire and water, prohibiting any 
within five hundred miles in Italy to receive 
him into their houses. Most people, out of 
respect for Cicero, paid no regard to this 
edict, offering him every attention, and es¬ 
corting him on his way. But at Ilipponium, 
a city of Lucania, now called Vibo, one Vi- 
bius, a Sicilian by birth, who, amongst many 
other instances of Cicero’s friendship, had 
been made head of the state engineers when 
he was consul, would not receive him into 
his house, sending him word he would ap¬ 
point a place in the country for his reception. 
Caius •Cergilius, the proctor of Sicily, who 
had been on the most intimate terms with 
him, wrote to him to forbear coming into 
Sicily. At these things Cicero, being dis¬ 
heartened, went to Brundusium, whence put¬ 
ting forth with a prosperous wind, a contra¬ 
ry gale blowing from the sea carried him 
back to Italy the next day. He put again to 
sea, and having reached Dyrrachium, on his 
coming to shore there, it is reported that an 
earthquake and a convulsion in the sea hap¬ 
pened at the same time, signs which the di¬ 
viners said intimated that his exile would 
not be long, for these were prognostics of 
change. Although many visited him with 


respect, and the cities of Greece contended 
which should honor him most, he yet couti n 
lied disheartened and disconsolate, like an 
unfortunate lover, often casting his looks 
back upon Italy; and, indeed, he was become 
so poor-spirited, so humiliated and dejected 
by his misfortunes, as none could have ex¬ 
pected in a man who had devoted so much of 
his life to study and learning. And yet l, e 
often desired his friends not to pall him ora- 
tor, but philosopher, because he had made 
philosophy his business, and had only used 
rhetoric as an instrument for attaining his 
objects in public life. But the desire of gl„. 
ry has great power in washing the tinctures 
of philosophy out of the souls of men, ami in 
imprinting the passions of the common peo¬ 
ple, by custom and conversation, in the 
minds of those that take a part in governing 
them, unless the politician be very careful so 
to engage in public affairs as to interest him¬ 
self only in the affairs themselves, but not 
participate in the passions that are conse¬ 
quent to them. 

Clodius, having thus driven away Cicero, 
fell to burning his farms., and' villas, and 
afterwards his city house, and built on the 
site of it a temple to Liberty. The rest of 
his property he exposed to sale by daily proc¬ 
lamation, but nobody came to buy. llv 
these courses he became formidable to the 
noble citizens, and' being followed by the 
commonalty, whom he lnul filled with inso¬ 
lence and licentiousness, lie began at lust to 
try his strength against Pompey, some of 
whose arrangements in the countries lie con¬ 
quered, lie attacked. The disgrace of this 
made Pompey begin to reproach himself mr 
his cowardice in deserting Cicero, and chang¬ 
ing liis mind, he now wholly set himself " » 1 
his friends to contrivejiis return. And " an 
Clodius opposed it, the 'senate made a 
that no public measure should be ratinei 
passed by them till Cicero was reca led 
But when Lentulus was consul, the conn 
tions grew so high upon this matter,A „ 
the tribunes were wounded in the r 
and Quintus, Cicero’s brother, was > ’ 

dead, lying unobserved amongst to ■ 
The people began to change in their < 1 - 

and Annins Milo, o’ne of their tri 11111 'Vlo- 
the first who took confidence to sum" ^ p{ 
dius to trial for acts of violence. jlor . 
the common people and out of *£„ mW v. and 
ing cities formed a party with ro • pu , 
he went with them, and drove , e tl , 

of the Forum, and summoned WG * or i e 
pass their vote. And, it is s 1U ' 1 ’ ouslf 

never passed any suffrage more i ou l- 

than this. The senate, also, s ^ t0 those 
do the people, sent letters of th. - 
cities which had received Cicero ^ a .-.l 
in his exile, and decreed that n • ^ ^ 

his country-places, which Clo bln 

stroyed, should be rebuilt at tne i 
charge. 
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Thus Cicero returned sixteen months after 
his exile, and the cities were so glad, and 
people so zealous to meet him, that what he 
boasted of afterwards, that Italy had brought 
him on her shoulders home to Rome, was 
rather less than the truth. And Crass us 
himself, who had been his enemy before his 
exile, went then, voluntarily to meet him, 
and w^s reconciled, to please his son Publius, 
as he said, who was Cicero’s affectionate ad¬ 
mirer. # 

Cicero had not been long at Rome, when, 
taking the opportunity of Clodius's absence, 
he went, with a great company, to the capi- 
tol, and there tore and defaced the tribuni- 
cian tables, in which were recorded the acts 
done in the time of Clodius. And on Clo- 
dius calling him in question for this, he an¬ 
swered, that he, being of the patrician order, 
had obtained the office of tribune against j 
law, and, therefore, nothing done by him 
was valid. Cato was displeased at tins, and 
opposed Cicero, not that lie commended 
Clodius, but rather disapproved of his whole 
administration ; yet, he contended, it. was 
an irreguhff and violent course for the senate 
to vote the illegality of so many decrees and 
acts, including those of Cato's own govern¬ 
ment in Cyprus and at Byzantium. 'Phis 
occasioned a breach between Cato and Cicero, 
which though it came not to open enmity, 
yet made a more reS*A r ed friendship be¬ 
tween them. 

After this, Miio killed Clodius, and. beirg 
arraigned for the murder, lie procured Ciceio 
as his advocate. The senate, fearing lest 
the .questioning of so eminent and high- 
spirited a citizen as Milo might disturb the 
peace of the city, committed tin* superinten¬ 
dence of this and of the other trials to Pom- 
!**>', who should undertake to maintain the 
security alike of the city and of the. courts of 
justice. Poinpey, therefore, went iu the 
night, and occupying thn high grounds about 
it. surrounded the Forum with soldiers. 
Milo, fearing lest Cicero, being disturbed 
by such an unusual sight, should conduct his 
cause the less successfully, persuaded him to 
conn* in a litter into the Forum, and there 
repose himself till the judges were set, and 
the court filled. For Cicero, it seems, not 
only wanted courage in arms, hut. iu his 
ft (leaking also, began with timidity, and in 
many cases starcely left off trembling and 
shaking when he had got thoroughly into the 
current and the substance of bis speech. Be¬ 
ing to defend Licinius Murena against the 
prosecution of Cato, ami being eager to 
outdo Ilortensius, who had made his plea 
with great applause, he took so little rest 
|nat night, and was so disordered with 
'.ought and over-watching, that he spoke 
nnieh worse than usual. And so now, on 
quitting his litter to commence the cause of 
‘ 1 °’ the sight of Pompev, posted, as it 
ere > *“<1 encamped with his troops above, 
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and seeing arms shining round about the 
Forum, he was so confounded, that he could 
hardly begin his speech, for the trembling of 
his body, and hesitance of his tongue ; where¬ 
as Milo, meantime, was bold and intrepid in 
bis demeanor, disdaining either to let his 
hair grow, or to put on the mourning hahit. 
And this, indeed, seems to have been one 
principal cause of bis condemnation. Cicero, 
however, was thought not so much to have 
shown timidity for himself, as anxiety alsnit 
his friend. 

lie wits made one of the priests, whom the 
Romans call Augurs, in the room of Crassus 
the younger, dead in 1’arthia. Then he was 
appointed, by lot., to the province of Cilicia, 
and set sail thither with twelve thousand 
foot, and two thousand six hundred horse, 
lie had orders to bring baekVappadoeia to 
its allegiance to Ariobar/.anes. its king; which 
settlement lie etlected very completely with¬ 
out recourse to arms. And perceiving the 
Cilieians, by the great, loss the Romans had 
suffered in Parthia. and the commotions in 

Syria, to have 1.nine disjmsed to attempt a 

revolt, by argentic course of government, ho 
soothed them hack into fidelity, lie would 
accept, none of the presents tluit were offered 
him by the kings ; he remitted the charge of 
lublie entertainments, but daily, at his own 
louse, received the ingenious and accom¬ 
plished persons of tic province, not sumptu¬ 
ously, lint liberally, ilis house had no ]>orter, 
nor was lie ever found in lied by any man, 
but early in the morning, standing or walk¬ 
ing before his door, he received those who 
came to offer their salutations. Me is said 
never once Pi have ordered any of those 
under his command to be heaten w itli rods, 
or to have their garments rent, lie never 
gave contumelious language in his anger, 
nor inflicted punishment with reproach. Ho 
detected an embezzlement, to a large amount, 
in the public money, and thus relieved tho 
cities from their burdens, at tho same time 
that he allowed those who made restitution, 
to retain without further punishment their 
rights as citizens. He engaged too, in war, 
so far as to give a defeat to the banditti 
who infested Mount Amanus, for which ho 
was saluted by his army Irniterator. To 
f.'.Teciliiis. the orator, who asked hjm to send 
him some panthers from (’ 1 1 icia.To he ex¬ 
hibited on the theatre at Rome, he wrote, in 
commendation of his own actions, that there 
were no fianthers in Cilicia, for they were all 
fled to Curia, in anger that in so general a 
peace they had liecorne the sole objects of 
attack. On leaving his province, he touched 
at Rhodes, and tarried for some length of 
time at Athens, longing much to renew his 
old studies. He. visited the eminent mensof 
learning, and saw his former friends and 
companions; and after receiving in Greece 
the honors that were due to him, returned to 
the city, where every thing was now just as 
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it were in a flame, breaking out into a civil “ Why did not you keep him for a tutor t 
war- your children ? ” On hearing Theoplr,,,^ 

When the senate -would have decreed him the Lesbian, who was master of the engin . . 
a triumph, he told them he had rather, so in the army, praised for the admirable * 
differences were accommodated, follow the in which he had consoled the Rhodians P 
triumphal chariot of Caesar. In private, he the loss of their fleet, “ What a thing it i s -■ 
gave advice to both, writing many letters to he said, “ to have a Greek in command’’” 
Caesar, and personally entreating Pompey ; When Caesar had been acting successfully 
doing his best to soothe and bring to reason and in a manner blockading Pompey, L,.„tu’ 
both the one and the other. But when lus was saying it was reported that 'Casar’ 
matters became incurable, and Caesar was friends were out of heart ; “ Bedliusp,” sa j,j 
approaching Home, and Pompey durst not Cicero, “ they do not wish Caesar well.” ]■„ 
abide it, but, with many honest citizens, left one Marcius,who had just come from Italy and 
the city, Cicero, as yet, did not join in the told them that there was a strong report at 
flight, and was reputed to adhere to Caesar, Rome that Pompey was blocked up, he said 
And it is very evidenthe was in his.thoughts “ And you sailed hither to see it with your 
much divided, and wavered painfully be- own eyes.” To Nonius, encouraging them 
tween both, for he writes in his epistles, “To after a defeat to be of good hope, because 
which side should I turn ? Pompey has the there were seven eagles still left in Pomp-v's 
fair and honorable plea for war; and Caesar, camp, “ Good reason for encouragement." 
on the other hand, has managed his affairs said Cicero, “ if we were going to fight with 
better, and is more able to secure himself jack-daws.” Labienus insisted on some pro- 
and his friends. So that I know whom I phecies to the affect that Pompey would gain 
should fly, not whom I should fly to.” But the victory ; “Yes,” said Cicero, ‘‘and the 
when Trebatius, one of Caesar’s friends, by first step in the campaign lias been losing 
letter signified to him that Caesar thought it our camp.” •>„ 

was his most desirable course “to join his After the battle of Pharsalia was over, at 
party, and partake his hopes, but if he con- which he was not present for want of health, 
sidered himself too old a man for this, then and Pompey was fled, Cato, having consider- 
lie should retire into Greece, and stay quietly able forces and a great fleet at Dyrraehium, 
there, out of the way of either party, Cicero, would have had Cicero commander-in-chi.], 
wondering that Carsar had not written him- according to law, aw 1 the precedence of bis 
self, gave an angry reply, that he should not consular dignity. And on his refusing the 
do any thing unbecoming his past life. Such command, and wholly declining to tnk<- part 
is the account to be collected from his letters, in their plans for continuing the war, lie w as 
But as soon as Caesar was marched into in the greatest danger of being killed, young 
Spain, he immediately sailed away to join Pompey and his friends calling him traitor, 
Pompey. And he was welcomed by all but and drawing their swords upon him ; only 
Cato ; who, taking him privately, chid him that Cato interposed, and hardly rescued and 
for coming to Pompey. As for himself, he brought him out of the camp, 
said, it had been indecent to forsake that Afterwards, arriving at Brundusium, lie 
part in the commonwealth which lie had tarried there sometime in expectation of 
chosen from the beginning; hut Cicero might Caesar, who was delayed by bis affairs in 
have been more useful to his country and Asia and Egypt. And when it was told nun 
friends, if, remaining neuter, he had attended that he was arrived at Tarentum, and " as 
and used his influence to moderate the result, coming thence by land to Brundusium, he 
instead of coming hither to make himself, hastened towards him, not altogether wim- 
without reason or necessity, an enemy to out hope, and yet in some fear of making 
Caedar, and a partner in such great dangers, experiment of the temper of an enemy am 
By this language, partly, Cicero’s feelings conqueror in the presence of many witnes.v-- 
were altered, and partly, also, because Pom- But there was no necessity for linn either ' 
pey made no great use of him. Although, speak or do any thing unworthy of himse ^ 
indeed, ffe was himself the cause of it, by for Caesar, as soon as he saw him coming 
his not denying that he was sorry he had good way before the rest of .the con'l”* 
come, by his depreciating Pompey’s resources, came down to meet him, saluted him. ' ^ 
finding fault underhand with his counsels, leading the way, conversed with him ^ 
and continually indulging in jests and sar- for some furlongs. And from that tunc ‘ ^ 
castic remarks on his fellow-soldiers. Though ward he continued to treat him with 11 ^ 
he went about in the camp with a gloomy and and respect, so that, when Cicero "re ^ 
melancholy face himself, he was always try- oration in praise of Cato, Caesar in " 
ing to raise a laugh in others, whether they an answer to it, took occasion to c0 "* r j ul r 
yriBhed it or not. It may not be amiss to Cicero’s own life and eloquence, co, Jlj ‘ pj-'j 
mention a few instances. To Domitius, on him to Pericles and Theramenes. V 
his preferring to a command one who was no oration was called Cato; Caesar’s, n,, ‘ ll ; n tu» 
soldier, and saying, in his defence, that he So also, it is related that when m 
was a modest and prudent person, he replied, Ligarius was prosecuted for having 
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arms against Caesar, and Cicero had under¬ 
taken his defence, Caesar said to his friends, 
«* Why might we not as well once more hear 
a speech from Cicero? Li gar i us, there is no 
question, is a wicked man and an enemy.” 
Hut when Cicero began to speak, he wonder¬ 
fully moved him, ami proceeded in his speech 
with such varied .pathos, and such a charm 
of language, that the color of Caesar's coun¬ 
tenance often changed, and it was evident 
that all the* passions of his soul were in 
commotion. At length, the orator touching 
upon the Pharsalian battle, he was so affect¬ 
ed that his body trembled, and some of flu* 
papers lie held dropped out of his hands. ! 
And thus he was overpowered, and acquitted 
Li gar ins. 

Henceforth, the commonwealth being 
changed into a monarchy, Cicero withdrew* 
himself from public affairs, and employed 
his leisure in instructing those young men 
that would, in philosophy ; and l»y the near 
intercourse he thus had with some of the no¬ 
blest and highest in rank, be again began to 
losses* great influence in the city. The work j 
mid object iich lie set himself was to com- j 
pose and translate philosophical dialogues | 
:md to render logical and physical terms in¬ 
to the Roman idiom. For he it was, as it 
is said, who first or principally gave Latin 
lames to ftftantnsin. sffneatathesis, ej/okhr, rata- 
otomon , amt-res., kfyfin, and other such 
technical terms, which, cither by metaphors j 
ir other means of- accommodation, he succeed¬ 
'd in making intelligible and expressible to 
he Romans. For his recreation, he exer¬ 
cised his dexterity in poetry, and when lie was 
'•t to it would make five hundred verses in a| 
light. II** spent the greatest part of his time 
it his country-house near Tusculum. lie 
'rote to his friends that he led the life of 
,a**rtes either jestingly, as his custom was. or 
ath**r from a feeling of ambition for public 
‘inploynient, which made him impatient 
oid»*r the present state of affairs. H e rarely 
vent to the city, unless to pay his court to 
'.osar. a.. was commonly the first amongst 
hose who voted him honors, and sought out 
i-*w terms of praise for himself and for his 
let ions. As, for example, what he said of the 
it at iieg of Pompev,.which had been thrown 
lown, and were afterwards by Ca»sar’s or- 
l"rs set up again; that Caesar, by this act of 
mmanity, had indeed set up Pompey’s stat- 
i‘“i, but he had fixed and established this 
•wn. 

He had a design, it is said, of writing the 
n story of his country, combining with it 
miyh of that of Greece, and incorporating 
J 1 it all the stories and legends of the past 
bat he had collected. But his -purposes 
'ere interfered with by various public and 
■arious private unhappy occurrences and rnis- 
"rtunes; for most of which he was himself in 
pU«t. For first of all, he put away his wife 
I erentia, by whom he had been neglected in 


I the time of the war, and sent away destitute of 
i necessaries for his journey; neither did be find 
j her kind when he returned into Italy, for 
' she di»l not join him at Brundusiuin, where 
j he staid a long time, nor would allow her 
i young daughter, who undertook so long a 
j journey, decent attendance, or the requisite 
: expenses ; besides, she left him a united and 
i empty house, and vet had involved him in 
• many and great, debts. These were alleged 
J as the fairest reasons for the divorce. Hut 
j Terentia. who denied them all. had the most 
unmistakable defence furnished her by her 
husband himself, who not long after marriiui 
a young maiden for the love of her beauty, 
as Terentia upbraided him; or as Tiro, his 
emancipated slave, has w ritten, for her riches, 
to discharge his debts. For the young wo¬ 
man was very rich, and Cieerrt had the cus¬ 
tody of her estate, being left guardian in 
trust; and being indebted many myriads of 
money. In* was persuaded by bis friends and 
relations to marry her, not withstanding his 
disparity of age, and to use her money to 
satisfy his creditors. Antony, w ho mentions 
j this marriage in his answer to the Philippics 
reproaches him for putting away a wife w ith 
whom he had lived to old age; adding some 
happy strokes of sarcasm on Cicero’s domes¬ 
tic, inactive, unsoldier-like habits. Not 
long after this marriage, his daughter died 
in child-bed at Lentulus’s house, to whom 
| she had been married after the death of 
Piso, her former husband. The philosophers 
from all parts came to comfort Cicero; for 
his grief was so excessive, that he put away 
his new-married wife, because she seemed to 
be pleased at the death of Tullia. And thus 
stood Cicero’s domestic affairs at this time. 

He had no concern in the design that was 
now forming against Caviar, although, iu 
general, h<* was Brutus's most principal con¬ 
fidant,. and one who was as aggrieved at the 
present, and as desirous of the former state 
of public affairs, as any other whatsoever. 
Hut they feared his tem|»er, as wanting cour¬ 
age, and his old age, in which the most dar¬ 
ing dispositions are apt to be timofous. 

As soon, therefore, as the act was coimnit- 
ed by Brutus and Cassius, and the friends of 
(*».‘tr were got together, so that there was 
fear the city would again be involved in a civil 
war, Antony, being consul, convened the 
senate, and made a short address recommend¬ 
ing concord. And Cicero following with 
various remarks such as the occasion called 
for, persuaded the senate to imitate the Athe¬ 
nians, and decree an amnesty for what had 
been done in Caesar’s case, and to bestow 
provinces on Brutus and Cassius. But 
neither of these things took effect. For as 
soon as the common people, of themsel*ts 
inclined to pity, saw the dead Ixxly of Caesar 
borne through the markotrr>lace, and Antony 
showing his clothes fillea with blood, and 
pierced through in every part with swords* 
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enfaged to a degree of frenzy, they made a 
search for the murderers, and with firebrands 
in their hands ran to their houses to burn 
them. They, however, being forewarned, 
avoided this danger j and expecting many 
more and greater to come, they left the city. 

Antony on this was at once in exultation, 
and every one wns in alarm with the prospect 
that he would make himself sole ruler, and 
Cicero in more alarm than any one. For 
Antony, seeing his influence reviving in the 
commonwealth, and knowing how closely he 
was connected with Brutus, was ill-pleased 
to have him in the city. Besides, there had 
been some former jealousy between them, 
occasioned by the difference of their man¬ 
ners. Cicero, fearing the event, was inclined 
to go as lieutenant with Dolabella into 
Syria. But Kirtius and I’ansa, consuls elect 
as successors of Antony, good men and 
lovers of Cicero, entreated him not to leave 
them, undertaking to put down Antony if 
he would stay in Iiome. And he neither 
distrusting wholly, nor trusting them, let 
Dolabella go without him, promising Hirtius 
that he would go and spend his summer at 
Athens, and return again whe'n he entered 
upon his office. So he set out on his journey; 
but some delay occurring in his passage, new 
intelligence, as often happens, came suddenly 
from Home, that Antony had made an aston¬ 
ishing change, and was doing all things and 
managing all public affairs at the will of the 
senate, and that there wanted nothing but his 
presence to bring things to a happy settle¬ 
ment. And therefore, blaming himself for 
his cowardice, he returned again to Home, 
and was not deceived in his hopes at the be¬ 
ginning. For such multitudes flocked out to 
meet him, that the compliments and civilities 
which were paid him at the gates, and at his 
entrance into the city, took up almost one 
whole day’s time. 

On the morrow, Antony convened the sen¬ 
ate, and summoned Cioero thither. He came 
not, but kept his bed, pretending to be ill 
with his journey ; but the true reason seemed 
the fear of some design against him, upon a 
suspicion and intimation given him on his 
way to Rome. Antony, however, showed 
great offence at the .affront, and sent soldiers, 
commanding them to bring him or burn his 
house ; But many interceding and supplica¬ 
ting for him, he was contented to accept sur¬ 
eties. Ever after, when they met, they pass¬ 
ed one another with silence, and continued 
on their guard, till Caesar, the younger, com¬ 
ing from Apollouia, entered on the first 
Caesar’s inheritance, and was engaged in a 
dispute with Antony about two thousand five 
hundred myriads of money, which Antony 
detained from the estate. 

-Upon this, Philippine, who married the 
nattier, and Marcellus, who married the sis* 
Ur of young.iCsesar, came with the young 
man to Cicero, and agreed with him that 


Cicero should give them the aid of hi« i 
quence and political influence with ti, e °" 
ate and people, and Caesar give Cicero 
defence of his riches and arms p 0 , 
young man had already a great party of .1 
soldiers of Caesar about him. And Cic • 
readiness to join him was founded, it 
on some yet stronger motives ; for it ’ 
while i’ompey and Caesar were y<-t ali 1 - 3 ' 
Cicero, in his sleep, had fancied hirtsefl l*' 
gaged in calling some of the softs of the a l“’ 
ators into the capital, Jupiter being 
according to the dream, to declare on,, J! 
them the. chief ruler of Rome. The citizens 
running up with curiosity, stood about the 
temple, and the youths, sitting in their pur¬ 
ple-bordered robes, kept silence. On a l u ,|. 
den the doors opened, and the youths, arfo 
ing one by one in order, passed round the 
god, who reviewed them all, and, to tli, lr 
sorrow, dismissed them ; but when this one 
was passing by, the god stretched forth |.j, 
right hand and said, “O ye Romans, this 
young man, when he shall be lord of Horn,-, 
shall put an end to all your civil wars ” It 
is said that Cicero formed front, his dream a 
distinct image of the youth, and retained it 
afterwards perfectly, but did not know who 
it was. The next day, going down into the 
Campus Martins, he met the boys returning 
from their gymnastic exercises, and the first 
was he, just as he»Jiad appeared to him in 
his dream. Being astonished at it, he asked 
him who were his parents. And it proved 
to be this young Cicsar, whose father was a 
man of no great eminence. Octavius, and his 
mother, Attia, Caesar’s sister’s daughter; fur 
which reason, Cassar, who had no children, 
made him by will the heir of his house and 
property. From that time, it is said that 
Cicero studiously noticed the youth whenever 
lie met him, and he its kindly received tit" 
civility ; and by fortune lie happened to l« 
born when Cicero was consul. 


These wore the reasons spoken of ; hot it 
was principally Cicero’s hatred of Anton', 
and a temper unable to resist .honor, winch 
fastened him to Cassar, with the purpose °t 
getting the support of Caesar’s power lor ho 
own public designs. For the young lliaI1 
went so far in his court to him, that he 
called him Father ; at which Brutus "t’ 
so highly displeased, that, in his epistles * 
Atticus he reflected on Cicero saying. 1 
was manifest, by his courting Caesar tor tea 
of Antony, he did not intend liberty to 
country, but an indulgent master to house ’ 
Notwithstanding, Brutus took Cicero s& - 
then studying philosophy at Athens, g 
him a command, and employed him in y ar ‘ 
ways, witli a good result. Ciceros 
power at this time was at the greatest ne S. 
in the city, and he did whatsoever he pie. 
he completely overpowered and ‘ 
Antony, and sent the two consuls, 1 
and Ransa, with an army, to reduce 
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and, on the other hand, perauaded the gen- | a villa of Cicero’s near the gea, and to taVo 
ate to allow Giesar the lictors and ensigns of shipping: from thence for Macedonia to Uru- 
« prsetor. as though he were Ins country’s tus. of whose strength in that province news 
defender. But after Antony was defeated had already been heard. They travelled ta¬ 
in battle, and the consuls slain, the armies gether in their separate litters.’overwhelmed 
united, and ranged themselves with Osar, with sorrow; and often stopping on the way 
And the senate, fearing the young man. and till their litters came together, condoled with 
hit; ext inordinary fortune, endeavored^ hy .one another. Hut Quintus was tin* morn 
honors and gifts, to call off the soldiers disheartened, when ho reflected on his want of 
from him, and to lessen Ins power ; profess- means for his journey: for, as he said, ho 
injj there wasfno further need of arms, now j had brought nothing with him from home. 
Antony was put to flight. j And even Cicero himself had hut a slender 

llns giving Ca-sar an affright, he private- provision. It was judged, therefore, most 

)v sends some friends to entreat and per- expedient, that ... should make what 

Siiade Cicero to procure the consular dignity haste he could to fly, and Quintus return 

f-r them both together; saying he should home to provide necessaries, and thus re- 

manage the affairs as lie pleased, should have solved, they mutually embraced, and parted 
tin* supreme power, and govern the young i with manv'teurs 

man who was only desirous of name ail'd glo-1 Quintus, within a few days after, betrayed 
ry. And Cawar himself confessed, that in by bis servants to those who came to search 
b ar of mill, ami m flanker of being deserted, , forhim, was slain, together with his voungson. 
h«* had seasonably made use of Cicero’s am-! But Cieero was carried to Astura. where, 
latum, persuading him to stand with him, | finding a vessel, be immediately went on 
and to aecept the offer of Ins aid and inter- board her, and sailed as far as Circeum 

est tor the consulship. with a prosperous gale; but wh**n the pilots 

And now^nore than at any other time, resolved imnmdiab-lv to set sail from thence, 
(iverolet himself he carried away and tie- whether fearftig the sea, or not whollv din- 
ceived, though an old man, by the persiia- trusting the faith of Ca»sar. lie went on shore, 
mous of a boy. He joined him in soliciting i and passed hy Ian.I a hundred furlongs, as if 
votes, ami procured the good-will of the sen- he was going for Koine. Hut losing resolu- 
ate, not without blame at the time on tie* tioti and changing his mind, lie again return- 
j*art ot his lnemis ; and ly*. too,soon enough ed to tin* sea, and there spent. the night in 
att.-r, saw that he had ruined himself, ami fearful ami perplexed thoughts. Sometimes 


0**1 veil, thougii an old man, by the persiia- j trusting the faith of CVsar. lit* went on shore, 
moils of a boy. He joined him in soliciting i and passed hy land a Imudred furlongs, as if 
v<*tes, ami procured the good-will of the sen- he was going for Koine. Hut losing .vsolu- 
ate, not without blame at the time on the ti«>n ami changing his niiml. In* again return- 
part ot Ins mend.*} ; and ly*, too, soon enough *•«! to tin* sea, and then* spent, tin* night in 
after, saw that lie had ruined himself, ami fearful ami perplexed thoughts. Sometimes 
*»’tra\<*d the liberty of his country, tor tin* he resolved to go into Cavsar's house private- 
vmmg man, once established, and possessed . ly, and then* kill himself ujxm the altar of 
" 1 u ‘ olnce.otcons.ul, bade Cicero tar**w«*ll ; iiis household gods, to bring divine vi*ng»*ance 
.tin , reconciling himself to Antony and ujhui him ; buttle* fear of torture put him 
pn u.s jomed his ]»owi*r with theirs, and off this course. And after passing through 

* i\n «•( the go vern me 11 1. like a piece of prop- a variety of confused ami uncertain counsels, 

* V c". 1 * 1 : 1, In * ^ ,us united, they made a at last In* h*t his servant* carry him hv s»*a to 
m n * u e ot above two huudr**d persons who Capita*, where he had a house, an agreeable 
w< r« » m* put to death* Hut the greatest con-1 place to retire to in the heat of summer, when 

n mu in all their debat**s was on the (pies- j the Ktesian winds an; so pleasant. 

•no Ulvio s case. Alitonv Would conn* to 'Pliere was at that tilneea chattel of Aim»11o. 


«u tm*ir (lebat<*s was on the (pies- j the Ktesian winds an; so pleasant. 

>no iivro s case. Antony would com** to I Tln*re was at that placeaeliapel of Ai*ollo, 
c ‘* n< ,tl ; ), ‘; s * V Ml : >ss ! l « »t»ouhl 1m? tin? first j not far from the sea-side, from which a flight 
n.ui o te killed. Kepidus held with Antony. ' «»f crows rose with a great noise, ami made 
a “;. * SAT ;>Pl*°scd them both. They met 1 towards Cicero's vessel as it row«*d to land, 
to'rofi ' * Ui< * V , themselves, for three days and lighting on Istth sides of tin* v«frd, some 
m i h r * 1,f, ar the town of Hononia. Tfie j croak**d. otiiers pecked the ends ot' the roj>es. 
K " as ,lot . tar f J, om tl “* camp, with a river ; Phis was looked ujton hy all as an ill omen; 
f ,>un . < ll !^ Cse^r, it is said,contended i and, Mierefore, Cicero went again ashore, 

* 7, M .v*or Cicero the first two days ; hut and entering his house, lay down upon his 
’ m*} ” a y “ e yielded, and gave him ! lied to compose himself to rest. .Wany of 

w**r.* ♦ » ^ fbeir mutual concessions the crows settled alstiit the window. making 

j - . that Ca*8ar should desert Cicero, ; a dismal cawing ; but one of tb«*m alighted 
I u V |?^" wr Haul us, and Antony, i upon the feed when* Cicero lay cover**d up, 

'pi' 11 j, ,f ‘ >ar * his uncle by his mother's side, j and with its bill by little and little yn*cked 
t}„ v theur anger and fury take from | off the clothes from his fax;**. His servants, 

l * d p 8>U i e °- U,Ilan *ky, an ‘l deinonstra-; seeing this, blamed theins**lves that they 
"h«*n i 1 n ° j ! * 8 more savage than man, j should stay to be spectators of their master's 
^ possessed with power answerable to his., murder, and do notbmg in his defence, 
\v’i :i . j whilst the brute creatures came to assist and 

these things were contriving.Cicero | take care of him in his undeserved affliction; 
i„, ar 1 j 18 brother at his country-house and therefore, partly by entreaty, partly by 
•crinti * ISCU ] aiTl ’ whence, hearing of the pro- I force, they took him up, and carried him in 
1 ns, they determined to pass to Astura, j his litter towards the sea-side. 
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But in the mean time the assassins were 
come with a band of soldiers, Herennius, a 
centurion, and Popillius, a tribune, whom 
Cicero had formerly defended when prose¬ 
cuted for the murder of his father. Finding 
the doors shut, they broke them open, and 
Cicero not appearing, and those within say¬ 
ing they knew not where he was, it is stated 
that a youth, who had been educated by 
Cicero in the liberal arts and sciences, an 
emancipated slave of his brother Quintus, 
Philologus by name, informed the tribune 
that the litter was on its way to the sea 
through the close and shady walks. The 
tribune, taking a few with him, ran to the 
place where he was to come out. And 
Cicero, perceiving Ilerennius running in the 
walks, commanded his servants to set down 
the litter ; and stroking his chin, as he used 
to do, with his left hand, lie looked stead¬ 
fastly upon his murderers, his person covered 
with dust, his beard and hair untrimmed, 
and his face worn with his troubles. So 
that the greatest part of those that stood 
bv covered their faces whilst Ilerennius 
slew him. And thus was he murdered, 

' stretching forth his neck out of the lit¬ 
ter, being now in his sixty-fourth year. 
Ilerennius cut off his head, and, by An¬ 
tony’s command, his hands also, by which 
his Philippics were written; for so Cicero 
styled those orations he wrote against An¬ 
tony. and so they are called to tills day. 

When these members of Cicero were 
brought to Rome, Antony was holding an 
assembly for the choice of public officers; 
and when he heard it, and saw them, he 


cried out, “ Now let there be an end 0 f 0 
proscriptions.” He commanded his ] le B f 
and hands to be fastened up over the l{ 
tra, where the orators spoke ; a sight wlffS 
the Roman people shuddered to behold a , |j 
they believed they saw there not the lace of 
Cicero, but the image of Antony’s own soul 
And yet amidst these actions lie did justice 
in one tiling, by delivering up Philplogu* t0 
Pomponia, the wife of Quintus ; who, |, av . 
iug got his body into her pWer, hosi,],., 
other grievous punishments, made him cut 
off his own flesh by pieces, and roast and 
eat it ; for so some writers have relat'd. 
But Tiro, Cicero’s emancipated slave, has 
not so much as mentioned the treachery oi 
Philologus. 

Some long time after, Caesar, T have been 
told, visiting one of his daughter’s sons, 
found him with a book of Cicero’s in his 
hand. The boy for fear endeavored to hide 
it tinder his gown; which Caesar perceiving, 
took it from him, and, turning over a great 
part of the book standing, gave it him again, 
and said, “ My child, this was a learned man, 
and alovci of his country.” And Immediately 
after he had vanquished Antony, being then 
consul, he made Cicero’s son his colleague 
in the office ; and under that consulship, 
the senate took down all the statues of An¬ 
tony, and abolished all the other honors 
that had been givey him, and decreed that 
none of that family should thereafter bear 
the name of Marcus; and thus the final acts 
of the punishment of Antony were, by the 
divine powers, devolved upon tlie family of 
Cicero. 


COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


Titksk are the most memorable circum¬ 
stances recorded in history of Demosthenes 
and Cicero which have come to our knowl¬ 
edge. But omitting an exact comparison of 
their respective faculties in speaking, yet 
thus much seems fit to be said; that Demos¬ 
thenes, to make himself a master in rhetoric, 
applied all the faculties he had,- natural or 
acquired, wholly that way; that he far sur- 
passed H n force and strength of eloquence 
all his contemporaries in political and judi¬ 
cial speaking, in grandeur and majesty all 
the panegyrical orators, and in accuracy and 
science all the logicians and rhetoricians of 
his day; that Cicero was highly educated, 
and by his diligent study became a most 
accomplished general scholar in all these 
branches, having left behind him numerous 
philosophical treatises of his own on Aca¬ 
demic principles; as, indeed, even in his writ¬ 
ten speeches, both political and judicial, we 
see him continually trying to show his learn¬ 
ing by the way. And one may discover the 


Afferent temper of each of them in their 
perches. For Demosthenes’s oratory 
vithout all embellishment and jesting.w bo > 
omposed for real effect and seriousness: n» 
melling of the lamp, as Pytheas scoffing. 
aid, but of the temperance, thoughtInln's 
msterity, and grave earnestness of ' 
>er. Whereas Cicero’s love of nu’ 1 ’• • 
iften ran him into scurrility; and >" 
ove of laughing away serious argunien ' 
udicial cases by jests and facetious reiiu - 
vith a view to the advantage of Ins <- 
re paid too little regard to what was 1 
laying, for example, in his defence ot • h 
;hat he had done no absurd thing - 
plenty and affluence to indulge n - w 
pleasures, it being a kind of maan.es <inc< 
-.11 joy the things we possess, es P ecl ‘ • j r t<d 
the most eminent philosophers hav - 
pleasure to be the chiefest &°° .; „ 01 isul. 
we are told, that when Cicero, ben g . #sl 
undertook the defence of Muren* ■ 
Cato’s prosecution, by way °* 
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Cato, he made a long series of jokes upon 
the absurd paradoxes, as they are called, of 
the Stoic sect; so that a loud laughter pass- 
iug from the crowd to the judges, Cato, with 
a quiet smile, said to those that sat next 
him. “My friends, what an amusing consul 
we have.” 

And, indeed, Cicero was by natural tem¬ 
per very piuch dis|>osed to mirth and pleas¬ 
antry. and always appeared with a smiling 
and serene cctfintenance. lint Demosthenes 
had constant care and thoughtfulness in his 
I.kA. and a serious anxiety, which he seldom, 
il ever, laid aside; and, therefore, was ac¬ 
counted by his enemies, as he himself con¬ 
fess'd, morose and ill-mannered. 

Ah<>, it is very evident, out of their 
several writings, that Demosthenes never 
touched upon his own praises but decently 
and without offence when there was need of 
it. and for some weightier end ; but, ujxm 
other occasions modestly and sparingly. Hut 
Cic»*ro’s immeasurable boasting of himself 
in hh orations argues him guilty of an un¬ 
controllable appetite for distinction, his cry 
h. ing everimAe that arms should give place 
to the gown, and the soldier’s laurel to the 
tongue. And at last we find him extolling 
not only his deeds and actions, but his ora¬ 
tions also, as well those that were only 
sjNiken, as those that were published; as if 
he w*-re engaged in a boyish trial of skill, 
who should speak best, with the rhetori¬ 
cians, Isocrates and Anaximenes, not as on* 
who could claim the task to guide and in¬ 
struct the Roman nation, the 

Soldier full-armed, terrific to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a jxriitical 
leader to be an able speaker; but it is an 
ignoble thing for any*man to admire and 
relish the glory of his own eloquence. And, 
in this matter, Demosthenes had a more 
than ordinary gravity and magnificence of 
mind, accounting his talent in speaking 
nothing more than a mere accomplishment 
and matter of practice, the success of which 
must depend greatly on the good-will and . 
candor of Ids hearers, and regarding those i 
who pride themselvea on such accounts to he j 
m*-n of a low and petty disposition. 

1 he power of persuading and governing 
the jnjople did* indeed, equally belong to 
h'th. so that those who had armies and 
f amps at command stood in need of their 
assistance; as Chares, Diopithes, and Leos- 
of Demosthenes’s, Pompey and young 
f a sar of Cicero’s, as the latter himself ad- 
toit* in his Memoirs addressed to Agrippa 
and Maecenas. But what are thought and. 
commonly said most to demonstrate and try 

, tampers of men, namely, authority and 
Dace, by moving every passion, and dis¬ 
covering every frailty, these are things which 
Ueniosthenes never received; nor was he 


ever in a position to give such proof of him¬ 
self, having never obtained any eminent 
office, nor led any of those armies into the 
field against Philip which he raised by his 
eloquence. Cicero, on the other hand, was 
sent qmotor into Sicily, and proconsul into 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, at a time when 
| avarice was at the height, and the eoiu- 
i launders and governors who were employed 
i abroad, as though they thought it a mean 
thing to steal, Set themselves to seize by 
open force; so that it seemed no heinous 
matter to take bribes, but he that did it 
most moderately was in good esteem. And 
yet he, at this time, gave the most abundant 
proofs alike of his contempt of riches and 
of his Immunity and good-nature# And at 
Rome, when lie was created oouauHn name, 
but indeed received sovereign aifd dictatorial 
authority against Catiline and his conspira¬ 
tors, lie attested the truth of Plato's predic¬ 
tion, that then the miseries of states would 
be at an end, when by a happy fortune su¬ 
preme power, wisdom, and justice should bo 
united in one. 

It is said, to the reproach of Demosthenes, 
that his eloqifence was mercenary; that ho 
privately made orations for Phoruiion and 
Apollodorus, though adversaries in the same 
! cause; that he was charged with moneys 
received from the king <d Persia, and con¬ 
demned for bribes from llarpulus. And 
should we. grant that all those (and they are 
not fewf who have made these statements 
against liim have sj>oken what is untrue, yet 
that Demosthenes was not the character to 
look w ithout desire on the presents uttered 
him out of resjtect ami gratitude l»y royal 
persons, and that one who lent money on 
maritime usury was likely to be thus indif¬ 
ferent, is what wo cannot assert. But that 
Cicero refused, from the Sicilians when ho 
was fjmestor, from the. king of Cappadocia 
when he was proconsul, and from his friends 
at Rome when he was ill exile, many ores- 
cuts, though urged to receive them, has been 
said already. 

Moreover, Demosthenes’* banishiAent was 
i infamous, ujsm conviction lor bribery; 
i Cicero’s very honorable, for ridding bis 
couu'rv of a set of villains. 1 her«dore, when 
Demosthenes fled his country, no man re¬ 
garded it.; for Cicero's sake the •senate 
I changed their habit, and put on Humming, 

I and would not be persuaded to make any 
| act befont Cicero’s return was decreed. 
(Cicero, however, passed his exile idly in 
j Macedonia. But the very exile of Dernos- 
j thenes made up a great part of the services 
| he did for his country; for he went through 
, the cities of Greece, ~»d everywhere, as we 
have said, joined in the conflict on behalf, of 
the Grecians, driving out the Macedonian 
ambassadors, and approving hiiusell ft much 
better citizen than Themistoclea and Alci- 
biades did in the like fortune. And, after 
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his return, he again devoted himself to the 
same public service, and continued firm to 
his opposition to Antipater and the Mace¬ 
donians. Whereas Laelius reproached Ci¬ 
cero in the senate for sitting silent when 
Caesar, a beardless youth, asked leave to 
come forward, contrary to the law, as a 
candidate for the consulship; and Brutus, in 
his epistles, charges him with nursing and 
rearing a greater and more heavy tyranny 
than that they had removed. 

Finally, Cicero’s death excites our pity; 
for an old man to be miserably carried up 


and down by his servants, flying i ■ ,■ 
himself from that death which was ; 
course of nature, so near at hand- ,"i 
at last to be murdered. DemostheneVti, •'? 
he seemed at first a little to supplied 
by his preparing and keeping the 
him, demands our admiration; iu ,.l 
more admirable was his using it \yi “ 
the temple of the god no longer ail,J!| 
him a sanctuary, he took refuge, as it w.-iV 
at a mightier altar, freeing'-himself ir™ 
arms and-soldiers, and laughing to scor „ ‘ 
cruelty of Antipater. 
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Ingenious men have long observed a re¬ 
semblance between the arts and the bodily 
senses. And they were first led to do so, I 
think, by noticing the way in which, both in 
the arts and with our senses, we examine op¬ 
posites. Judgment once obtained, the use to 
which we put it differs in the two cases. Our 
senses are not meant to pick otit black rather 
than white, to prefer sweet to bitter, or soft 
and yielding to hard and resisting objects ; 
all they have to do is to receive impressions 
as they occur, and report to the understand¬ 
ing the impressions as received. The arts, 
on the other hand, which reason institutes 
expressly to choose and obtain sdme suitable, 
and to refuse and get rid of some unsuitable 
object, have their proper concern in the con¬ 
sideration of the former ; though, in a cas¬ 
ual and contingent way, they must also, for 
the very rejection of them, pay attention to 
the latter. Medicine, to produce health, has 
to examine disease, and music, to create har¬ 
mony, must investigate discord ; and the su¬ 
preme arts, of temperance, of justice, and of 
wisdom, as they are acts of judgment and 
selection, exercised not on good and just and 
expedient only, but also on wicked, unjust, 
and inexpedient objects, do not give their 
commendations to the mere innocence whose 
boast is its inexperience of evil, and whose 
truer name is, by their award, simpleness 
and ignorance of what all men who live 
aright should know. The ancient Spartans, 
at theif festivals, used to force their Helots 
to swallow large quantities of raw wine, and 
then to expose them at the public tables, to 
let the young men see what it is ter be drunk. 
And, though I do not think it consistent 
with humanity or with civil justice to correct 
one man’s morals by corrupting those of an¬ 
other, yet we may, I think, avail ourselves of 
the cases of those who have fallen into indis¬ 
cretions, and have, in high stations, made 
themselves conspicious for misconduct ; and 
I shall not do ill to introduce a pair or two 
offtUch examples amoug these biographies, 
not, assuredly, to amuse and divert my read¬ 


ers, or give variety to my theme, but, a 
Ismenias, the Theban, used to show his 
scholars good and bad performers on tli- 
flute, aud to tell them, “You should play 
like this man,’’ and “ You should not play- 
like that,” and as Antigenidas used to auv. 
Young people would take greater pleasure m 
hearing good playing, if first they were set to 
hear bad, so, and in the same maimer, it 
seems to me likely enough that we shall he 
all the more zealous and more emulous to 
read, observe, and imitate the better lives, 
if we are not left'gi ignorance of the blame¬ 
worthy aud the bad. 

For this reason, the following book con¬ 
tains the lives of Demetrius l’oliorcetes, and 
Antonius the Triumvir ; two persons alio 
have abundantly justified the words ot 1’laio, 
that great natures produce great vices as 
well as virtues. Both alike were amorous 
and intemperate, warlike and munilicent, 
sumptuous in their way of living, and over¬ 
bearing in their manners. And the harness 
of their fortunes carried out the resemblance 
in their characters. Not only were their 
lives each a series of great successes w 
great disasters, mighty acquisitions ami a 
mendous losses of power, sudden overturn®.. 

followed by unexpected recoveries, but "■ 

died, also, Demetrius in actual capti' 1 
his enemies, and Antony on the verge « • 

Antigonus had by his, wife, Stratonu'--. 
daughter of Corrhaeus, two sons ; the 
whom, after the name of his uiicle. In' “ 
Demetrius, the other had that of h'. s K ‘ j ie 
father Philip, and died young. 1 ' ,1 » ^ ^ 
most general account, although some ia ^ 
lated, that Demetrius was not the •> 
Antigonus, but of his brother ; and - ^ 
own father dying young, and his wJJ 

ing afterwards married to Antigonus. 
•accounted to be his son. u;- father 

Demetrius had not the height ot n » ' y n , 
Antigonus, though he was a tali " lil V ieu |jr 
his countenance was one of suci - ■ f ^ 
beauty and expression, that no P a ; 0 ( 

sculptor ever produced a good 1> , 
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him. It combined grace and strength, dig- [ said to his reproach, lie fell under suspicion, 
nity with boyish bloom, and, iu the midst of j in consequence of a dream which Antnmnus 
youthful heat and passion, what was hardest; had. Antigone* thought himself in a fair 
of all to represent was a certain heroic look j and spacious field, where he sowed golden 
and air of kingly greatness. Nor did his ! seed, and saw presently a golden crop come 
character belie Ins looks, as no one was! up; of which, however, looking presently 
better able to render himself both loved and again, he saw nothing remain lmt the stubble, 
feared. For as lie .was the most easy and ; without the ears. And as he stood bv in 
agreeahh^of companions, and the most lux- anger and vexation, he heard some voices 
urious and delicate of princes in his drinking ' saving, Mithridates had cut the golden liar- 
ami banquettmg and daily pleasures, so in ' vest and carried it off into Pontus. Anti- 
action there was never any one that showed gonus, much discomposed with his dream, 
a more vehement persistence, or a more pas- first bound his son bv an oath not to siieak, 
sinuate energy. Bacchus, skilled in the con- and then related it in him, adding, that ho 
duct ot war, and after war iu giving jteace had resolved, in consequence, to lose no time 
its pleasures and joys, seems to have been in ridding himself of Mithridates, and innk- 
iiis pattern among tile gods. j ing away with him. I )eme trius was extremely 

lb* was wonderfully fond of his father \ distressed; and when the young Ulan came, 
Autigonus ; and the tenderness he had for as usual, to pass his time with him, to keep 
his neither led him. for her sake, to redouble ! his oath lie forbore from saving a word, but, 
attentions, which it was evident were not so j drawing him aside little by little from the 
lunch owing to fear or duty as to tile more ; company, as soon as they were bv themselves, 
|Miwerful motives of inclination. It is re-1 without’opening his lips, w ith the jwiint of 
isirtcd, that, returning one day from hunting, ! his javelin lie traced before him the words, 
Iu-Went immediately into the apartment, of •• KIv, Mithridates,'' Mithridates took the 
Autigonus, who was conversing with some ' hint, and tied by night, into Cappadocia, 
ambassadors, and after stepping up and kiss- i w here Ant igofms's dream about him was 
mg !us father, lie sat down by him, just as ; quickly brought to its due fulfilment; for he 
h*‘ was. sti 11 holding in his hand the javelins got, possession ol a large ami I e 
which he had brought with him. Where- 1 ’ ‘ ' ' ' ' 1 ' " 

tip'll Autigonus, who had just dismissed the 
ambassadors with their at^rwer, called out in 

a loud voice to them, as they were going, .I ( 

*' Mention, also, that this is the wav in w hich and love of justice that was part* 7 of lie 
wc two live together ; ” as if to imply to them triiis's natural character, 
that it was no slender mark of the power and j lint as in the elements of the world, Km- 
security of his government that there Was ! pedodes tells us, out, of liking and dislike, 
so pcrleet a good understanding between i there spring up content ion and warfare, and 
liinwlt and his son. Such an unsociable, ail the more, the closer the contact, or the 
solitary thing is power, and so much of je.al- nearer the approach of the objects, even so 
"us\ and distrust in it, that the first and 1 the perpetual hostilities amougthe sneeessors 
greatest of the successors of Alexander could , of Alexander were aggravated and inflamed, 
make it a thing to glory in that he was not in particular cases, by juxtapisition of inter- 
S" aliaid of his son as to forbid bis standing ests and of territories; as. lor example, in 
M sale Inin with a weapon in his hand. And. i the case of Autigonus ami Ptolemy. News 
'!’ tiict among all the successors of Alexander, came to Autigonus that 1‘tolemv laid crossed 
j iat of Autigonus was the only house w hich, from Cyprus and invaded Syria, and was 
t many descents, was exempted from crime ravaging the country and reducing life cities. 

" tins kind ; or, to state it exactly, Philip Remaining, therefore, himself in Phrvgia, 
w.is tlm only one of this family who was guil- he sent Demetrius, now twenty-two years 
' ot a son’s death. All the other families, old, to make his first essay as sole commander 
mav fairly say, afforded frequent exam- in an important charge. He, whose vouth- 
!"' <d fathers who brought their children, ’ ful heat outran his experience, advancing 
m-ban.l* their wives, children their mothers, : against an adversary trained in Alexander’s 
" untimely ends ; and that brothers should school, and practised iu many encounters, 
J‘!‘ ,u ‘ rs 40 death was assumed, like the i incurred a* great defeat near the town of 
po'alates of mathematicians, as the common Uiaza, in which eight thousand of his men 
• m recognized royal first principle of safety. ! were taken, and five thousand killed. Hi* 
life’ 7 here record an example in the early 1 own bait, also, his money, and all his private 
ii ° irernetrius, showing his natural hit- effects and furniture, were captured. These, 
venf 77 *tnd ktndiy disposition. It was an ad -1 however. Ptolemy sent hack, together with 
ridite^ c" betwixt him and Mith- his friends, accompanying them with thebn* 

slsi ik * 3011 Ariobarzanes, who was mane and courteous message, that they wore 
iiv.d a K e with Demetrius, and not fighting for any thing else but honor and 

mid •Tit 1 "l®’ * n attendance on Antigonus; dominion. Demetrius accepted the gift, 
though nothing waa said or could be: praying only to the gods not to leave him 


rtile territory; 
and from him drseeuded the line of the kings 
of Pont us, which, in the eighth generation, 
was reduced bv the Romans. This may 
serve for a specimen of the early goodness 
. 1 1 . f “ ‘ .‘ “ me- 
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long in Ptolemy’s debt, but to let him have ions than before, as he seemed by th' 
an early chance of doing the like to him. duct to abandon every claim to a c" Mo ' 
He took his disaster, also, with the temper which he treated like an enemy’s, 
not of a boy defeated in his attempt, but of by a rapid advance, he rescued Ilalican 
an old and long-tried general, familiar with from Ptolemy, who was besiegiiur j t “S’ 
reverse of fortune; he busied himself in col- glory which this act obtained them 
lecting his men, replenishing his magazines, both the father and son with a wonderii!' 1 '| 
watching the allegiance of the cities, and sire for freeing Greece, which CassamW a i 
drilling his new recruits. Ptolemy had everywhere reduced sla V> . . 

Antigonus received the news of the battle No nobler or justerwar was aiiiciertakrii' |) 
with the remark, that Ptolemy had beaten any of the kings; the wealth &ey had J 
boys, and would now have to fight with men. while humbling, with Greek assistance d,' 
But not to humble the spirit of his son, he barbarians, being thus employed, for 
acceded to his request, and left him to com- sake and good repute, in helping tin- (dot 
mand on the next occasion. When the resolution was taken to Begin i| 1H ; r 

Not long after, Cilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, attempt witli Athens, one of his friends mid 
with a powerful army, took the field, and, Antigonus, if they captured Athens, the 
looking upon Demetrius as already defeated must keep it safe m their own hands, as l,j 
by the previous battle, he had in his imagina- this gangway they might step out from tl,..f r 
tion driven him out of Syria before he saw ships into Greece when they pleased. Bn: 
him. But he quickly found himself deceived; Antigonus would not hear of it; he didstt 
for Demetrius came so unexpectedly upon want a better or a steadier gangway than 
him that he surprised both the general and people’s good-will; and from Athens the 
his army, making him and seven thousand beacon of the world, the news of their con- 
of the soldiers prisoners of war, and posses- duct would soon be handed on to all tin- 
sing himself of a large amount of treasure, world’s inhabitants. So Dentdtrius, witli i 
But his joy in the victory was not so much sum of five thousand talents, ami a fleet : 
for the prizes he should keep, as for those he two hundred and fifty ships, set sail for Ath- 
could restore; and his thankfulness was less ens, where Demetrius the Phaleriau win gm- 
for the wealth and glory than for the means erning the city for Cassander, with a garrison 
it gave him of requiting his enemy’s former lodged in the port of Munychia. By gr>»l 
generosity. He did not, however, take it fortune and skilful.management, he app-aml 
into his own hands, but wrote to his father, before Piraeus, on the twenty-sixth of Tlnr. 
And on receiving leave to do as lie liked, he gelion; before any thing lmd been heard of 
sent back to Ptolemy Cilles and his friends, him. Indeed, when his ships were seen. tiiM' 
loaded with presents. This defeat drove were taken for Ptolemy’s, and Jireparatm* 
Ptolemy outof Syria, and brought Antigonus were commenced for receiving them: till at 
from C'eliente, to" enjoy the victory, and the last, the generals discovering their tniet.ik-. 
sight of the son who had gained it. hurried down, and all was alarm and .. :i; ' 

Soon after, Demetrius was sent to bring sion, and attempts to push forward pr-! 1 'ra¬ 
the Nabathtean Arabs into obedience. Ami tions to oppose the .landing of this lic-t: 
here he got into a district without water, and force. For Demetrius, having found th - 
incurred considerable danger, but by his trances of the port undefended, stood in - ■ 
resolute and composed demeanor he overawed rectly, and was by this time safely ij 1 ' 1 '.''- 
the barbarians, and returned after receiving before the eyes of everybody, and made m.- 
from them a large amount of booty, and sev- nals from his ship, requesting a jn-ao- i 1 - 
en hunched camels. Not long after, Seleu- hearing. And on leave being given. In- cau¬ 
cus, whom Antigonus had formerly chased a herald with a loud voice to make l’ 1 '"' 
out of Babylon, but who had afterwards re- tion that he was come thither by the 
covered his dominion by his own efforts and mand of his father, with no other design 
maintained himself in it, went with large what he prayed the gods to prosper w'ih f ^ 
forces on an expedition to reduce the tribes cess, to give the Athenians their h'"' 1 y ^ 
on tire confines of India and the provinces expel the garrison, and to restore the am 1 • 
near Mount Caucasus. And Demetrius, con- laws and constitution of the’country. ^ 
jecturing that he had left Mesopotamia but The people, hearing this, at once f 
slenderly guarded in his absencS, suddenly down their shields, and, clappms ,j 
passed the Euphrates with his army, and hands, with loud acclamations en 
made his way into Babylonia unexpectedly; Demetrius to land, calling him their m ^ 
where he succeeded in capturing one of the er and benefactor. And the Phaleri.- 
two , citadels, out of which he expelled the his party, who saw that there was -, r 
tjmghn of Seleucus, and placed in it seven for it bnt to receive the conqueror, 
■Rsand men of his own. And after allow- he should perform his promises or ” ’ 
mg his soldiers to enrich themselves with all however, messengers to beg for mspn- ^ 

the spoil they could carry with them out of to whom Demetrius gave a kind r A ^ q 
thb country, he retired to the sea, leaving and sent back with them Aristo ^ 
Seleucus more securely master of his domin- Miletus, one of his father’s fn«° - 
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phalcrian, under the change of government, | been administered nominally as an oligarchy, 
was more afraid of his fellow citizens than j but really by a single man, Demetrius the 
of the enemy; but Demetrius took precau-i Phalerian being so powerful. Rut the ex- 
tions for him, and out of respect for his rep- j cessive honors which tne Athenians bestowed, 
utution and character, sent him with a safe j fi»r these noble and generous acts, upon De¬ 
conduct to Thebes, whither he desired U> go. j metritis, created otTence ami disgust. Tile 
For himself, he declared he would not. in I Athenians were tin* first who gave Antigo- 
s|»ite of all his curiosity, put his foot in the j nus and Demetrius the title of kings, which 
city, til}, he had completed its deliverance by hitherto they had made it a jHiint of piety to 
driving out the garrison. So, blockading ; decline, as the one remaining royal honor, 
Munyehia w^itn a palisade and trench, he still reserved for the lineal descendants of 
sailed off to attack Megara, where also there Philip ami Alexander, in which none but 
was one of Cassander’s garrisons. Rut. j they could venture to participate. Another 
hearing that Cratesipolis, the wife of Alex-1 name which they received from no people 
audersmi of Rolysperchon, who was famous, hut the Athenians was that of the Tutelar 


f.»r her beauty, was well disposed to see him. 
he left his troops near Megara, and set out 
with a few light-armed attendants for Ratra*, 
where she was now staving. And, quitting 
these also, he pitched his Unit apart from 
everybody, that the woman might pay her 
visit without being seen. This some of the 
enemy perceived, and suddenly attacking 
him; and. in his alarm, he was” obliged to 
disguise himself in a shabby cloak, ami run 
for it. narrowly escaping the shame of being 
made a prisoner, in reward for his foolish 
passion. And as it was, his tent and money 
were taken. Megara, however, surrendered, 
and would have been pillaged by tin* soldiers, 
but for the urgent intercession of the Athe¬ 
nians. The garrison wasplrivcu out. and tin- 
city restored to independence. While he 
was occupied in this, lie remembered tlia* 
Stil|K». the philosopher, famous for his 
Imioe of a> life of.tranquillity, was residing 
b**r»*. He, therefore, sent for him, and 
begged to know whether any thing belonging 
to him had been taken. “ Xo, M replied 
StiIpo, “i have not met with any one to 
take away knowledge.” I’re tty nearly all 

di<* servants in thecitj’had been stolen away; 
iml so, when Demetrius, renewing his cour¬ 
tesies to Stilpo, on taking leave of him, said, 
* 1 leave your city, Stilpo, a citv of free- 
mn." “certainly,’’ replied Stilpo, “there 
> “'d °ne serving man left among us all.” 

. lb-turning from Megara, he sat down be- 
“*e the citadel of Munyehia, which in a few 
lays he took by assault, and caused the for¬ 
mications to he demolished; and thus having 
iccomplished his design, upon the request 
md invitation of the Athenians he made his 
■iitrance into the upper city, where, causing 
die people to he. summoned, he publicly an- 
lounced to them that their ancient constitu- 


•;;: n Waa restored, and that they should re 
’* lve "om his father, Antigonus, a presem 
•t one and fifty thousand measures of wheat 
V Ul 8Ut ’“ a supply of timber as would enabh 
’ * e,n to build a hundred galleys.. In thii 
nanner did the Athenians recover theii 
;*opuiar institutions; after the space of fif 
years from the time of the war of La 
ifM ?• battle before Cranon, during 

cn interval of time the government hac 


Deities and Deliverers. And to enhance 
this flattery, by a common vote it was de¬ 
creed to change the style of the city, and 
not to have the years named anV longer from 
the annual arclum: a j»riest of the two Tute¬ 
lary Divinities, w ho was to he yearly chos¬ 
en. was to have this honor, and all public 
acts and instruments were to bear their date 
by his name. They decreed, also, that the 
figures of Antigonus and Demetrius should 
be woven, with those of the gods, into tho 
pattern of tin* great robe. They consecrated 
the spot, where Demetrius first alighted from 
hischariot, and built, an altar there, with tho 
name of the Altar of the Deseent of Deme¬ 
trius. They created two new tribes, calling 
them after the mimes of these princes, tho 
Antigonid and the Deuietriad; and to the 
Council, which consisted of five hundred 
pei sons, fifty being chosen out of every tribe, 
they added one hundred more to represent 
these new tribes. Rut the wildest proposal 
was one made by Stratoch-s, the great inven¬ 
tor of all these ingenious and exquisite com¬ 
pliments, enacting that the members of any 
deputation that the city should send to De¬ 
metrius or Antigonus should have the same 
title as those sent to Delphi or Olympia for 
the performance of the national sacrifices in 
behalf of the stab 1 , at the great Creek festi¬ 
vals. This Stratocles was, in all respeets an 
audacious and abandoned character, and 
secuied to have made it his objecRto copy, 
by his buffoonery and impertinence, Cleon’s 
old familiarity with the people. His mis¬ 
tress, Rhylacion, one day bringing him a 
dish of brains and neckbones for his dinner, 
“ Oh,” said he, “I am to dine uftom tho 
things which we statesmen play at ball 
with.” At another time, when the Atheni¬ 
ans rcccifed their naval defeat near Amor- 
gos, he hastened home before the news could 
reach the city, and having a chaplet on hU 
head, came riding through the Ceraraictug 
announcing that they had won a victongjiiui 
moved a vote for thai ksgivings to 
and a distribution of meat among the jP^P' 
in their tribes. Presently after came thoflfe 
who brought home the wrecks from the bat¬ 
tle; and when the people exclaimed at what 
he had done, he came boldly to face the out- 
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cry, and asked what harm there had been In 
giving them two days’ pleasure. - .' 

Such was Stratocles. And, “ adding 
flame to fire,” as' Aristophanes says, there 
was one who, to outdo Stratocles, proposed, 
that it should be decreed, that whensoever 
Demetrius should honor their city with his 
presence, they should treat him with the 
same show of hospitable entertainment, with 
which Ceres and Bacchus are received;! ani 
the citizen who exceeded the rest .40 
splendor and costliness of his receptfij 
should have a sum of money granted bij , 
from the public purse to make a sacred of¬ 
fering. Finally, they changed the name of 
the month of Munychion, and called it 
Deinetrion; they gave the name of the Peme- 
trian to the odd day between the end of the 
old and the'beginning of the new month; 
and turned the feast of Bacchus, the Diony- 
sia, into the Demetriaor feast of Demetrius. 
Most of these changes were marked by the 
divine displeasure. The sacred robe,in which, 
according to their decree, the figures of Deme¬ 
trius and Antigonus had been woven with 
those of Jupiter and Minerva, was caught by 
a violent gust of wind, whijp the procession 
was conveying it through tBfe Ceramicus, and 
was tof-fa-.from the top to the bottom. A 
crop of hemlock, a plant whicfacarcely grew 
anywhere, even in the counqplbereabouts, 

sprang up %.'*bund;uiee round the altars 
which they hadfesyejted to these new 'divini¬ 
ties. They had to oipit the solemn proces¬ 
sion at the feast of Bacchus, as upon the 
very day of its celebration there was such a 
severe and rigorous frost, coming quite out 
of its time, that not onky the. vines and fig- 
trees were killed, but ajmost 'alb the wheat 
was destroyed in the blade. Accordingly, 
Philippides, an enemy to Stratocles, attacked 
him in a comedy, in the following verses :— 

He for whom frosts that nipped yqur vines were 
sent, 

And for whose sins the holy robe was rent, 

Who grants to men the gods’ own honors, he, 

Not the poor stage, is now. the people’s enemy. 

Philippides was'a great favorite with king 
Lysimachus, from whom the Athenians re¬ 
ceived, for his,sake, a variety of kindnesses. 
Lysimachus went .so far as to think it a 
happy rnnen te iueet. or see Philippides at 
the outset of any enterprise or expedition. 
And, iq general ;"hajj|Jas well thought of for 
his own character^us a plain, uniSiterfering 
person, with none of the officious, self-im¬ 
portant habits of a court Once, when Ly¬ 
simachus was solicitous to show him kind¬ 
ness,, and ask&i what he had that he could 
make hmdflKj-resent of, “Any thing,”re- 
“ but your state secrets.” 
XU^HMPliyer, we thought, deserved a 
pflJPPPour narrative quite as well as the 

.. But tfiat which exceeded all the former 


follies and flatteries was the nm™ , 
Dromociides of Sphettus ; who^vlln t, ° f 
was a debate about sending to the ill? 
Oracle to inquire the proper course for l 
consecration of certain bucklers 
the assembly that they should rather semi 1" 
receive an oracle from Demetrius r m 
transcribe the very words.of the order whi K 
was in these terms : “ May it l>e happy 

P —utious. The people of ^Athens hived, 
d, that a fit person shall be Jhoscn an,one 
■Athenian citizens, who shall be deputed 
>C -sent to the Deliverer; mid after he 
l duly, performed the sacrifices shall 
inquire of the Deliverer, in what most re- 
:OUS and decent manner lie will please to 
“Ct, at the earliest possible time, the con¬ 
dition of the bucklers; and according to 
the answer the people shall act.” With this 
befooling they completed the perversion of a 
mind which even before was not so strong 
or sound as it should have been. 

During his present leisure in Athens, he 
took to wife Eurydice, a descendant of the 
ancient Miltiades, who had been married to 
Opheltas, the ruler of Cyrene, tmd after his 
death had come back to Athens. The Atheni¬ 
ans took the marriage as a compliment ami 
favor to the city. But Demetrius was veri- 
free in these matters, and was the husband 
of several wives at once; the highest place 
and honor amongy all being retained by 
Pliila, who was Antipater’s daughter, ami 
had been the wife of Craterus, the one of all 
the successors of Alexander who left behind 
him the strongest feelings of attachment 
among the Macedonians. And for these rea¬ 
sons Antigonus had obliged him to marry 
her, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
years, Demetrius being quite a youth, ami 
she much older; and when upon that ac¬ 
count he made some difficulty in complying, 
Antigonus whispered in his ear tin; maxim 
from Euripides, broadly substituting a lie* 
word for the original, serve,— 

Natural or not. 

A man must wed where profit will lie g»t- 

Any respect, however, which lie rho* 1 '! 
either to Pliila or to his other wives did a" 
go so far as to prevent him from consorting 
with any number of mistresses, and heat'"*' 
in this respect, the worst character of at 
princes of his time. • . , ,, 

A summons now arrived .from his ta • 
ordering him to go and fight with to* . 
in Cyprus, which he was obliged to C 
sorry as he was to abandon Greece. -• 
quitting this nobler and more S' 0 .” 0 , 1 mv -j 
terprise, he sent to Cleonides, . : 0B 

general, who was holding garrisons in ■ - ^ 
and Corinth, offering him money to , ^ * 
cities be independent. But on Ins - 
he set sail hastily, taking additions jra _ 
with hind, and made for Cyprus; w , ' „ 

mediately upon his arrival, he ie 
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Menelaiis, the brother of Ptolemy, and pave] waa'sjpolved. it would appear, to make his 
him a defeat. But when Ptolemy, himself mast" successful effort. When he crossed 
came in• person. with larpe forces both on from Cyprus, he hade the pulley which con- 
laud and sea, for some little time liothinp veyed him to come to anchor off the land; 
took place beyond an interchange of menaces j and, having ordered all the ship’s crew to re¬ 
am! lofty talk. Ptolemy bade Demetrius j main almard, he took the Unit, and was set 
sail off before the whole armament came up. 1 ashore alone. Tlius he proceeded to Antigo- 
if he did not wish to lie trampled tinder : mis, who, one may well imagine, was in 
f.sit; and Demetrius offered to let him re-1 suspense enough alniut the issue, and suffered 
tire, on condjtijm of his withdrawing his anx ieties natural U%im*u engaged in 

garrisons from Sicyon ami Corinth. An<Ovj>^ttous a struggle. Ami when ho heard 
not th**y alone, hut ail tin* other ixitefttatenPKt Aristodemus was coming alone, it put 
ami princes of tin* time, were in anxiety Ithn into yet greater trail hie ; he could searee- 
the uncertain impending issue of the con-' ly forbear from going out to meet him him* 
flict: as it seemed evident, that the aelf ; lie sent messenger on messenger, ami 

(jin'ror’s prize would be, imt Typrus or Syrjajj"-fiieiid alter friend, to impiire what news, 
but the absolute supremacy. ‘ But Aristodemus. walking gravely and with 

Ptolemv had brought a hundred and fifty a settled countenance, w itliout # mnking any 
galleys with him, ami gave orders to Men**- answer, still proceeded quietly onward ; until 
l.ius to sally, in tin* heat of the battle, out Autigoims, quite alarmed and no longer able 
of the harbor of Salamis, and attack with j to retrain, g«»t up and met him at the gate, 
sixty ships the rear of Pemctrius. Demetrius ( whither he came with a crowd of anxious 
however. opposing to these sixty ten of his gal- 1 followers now collected and running after 
I. vs. which wen* a sufficient number to block , him. As soon as ho saw Aiitignuus within 
up the narrow entrance of the harbor, and | hearing, stretching out his bands, ho accost- 
drawing ouf liis land forces along all the J ed him with the loud exclamation, “ Hail, 
headlands running out into the sea, went i king AntigouuaXjvo have defeated I’tolemy 
into action with a hundred and eighty gal- by sea, ami hattljfxkkcu Cyprus aiuMdxt-e**u 
levs, am!, attacking with the utmost bold- thousand eig hUpj mdred prisoners, 
ness ami impetuosity, utterly routed Ptolemv, come, AnsIdAius,” replied Atitigouus, 
v.ho fhd with eight ships, the sole remnant “ but, as vodfPlose to tortur^^p long for 
•f his fleet, seventy having been taken w ith your jpQtiWrbfeWs, you m^vaH|Plwhilo for 
ill their men, and the rest destroyed in the the reward of it. ” JBPr 
battle: while the Whole multitude of attend- l.’)*oi» this the pcopIppWmnd gave Anti- 
mts, friends, nnd women, that had followed 
n the ships of burden, all the arms, treas- 
ire, and military engines fell, without ex¬ 
ception, into the hands of Demetrius, and 
'•’re by him collected and brought into tin* 
imp. Among the prisoners was the cele- 
"ated Lamia, famed one time for her 
kill on the flute, and afterwards renowned 
s a mistress. And although now upon the 
‘ane of her youthful beauty, and though 
>emetrius was much her junior, she. ex<r- 
i-ed owr him so great a charm, that all 
tie r women seemed to be amorous of Deme¬ 
nus, but Demetrius amorous only of Lamia, 
nter this signal victory, Demetrius came 
• lore Salamis: and Menolaus, unable to 
lake any resistance,* surrendered himself 
’“1 all his fleet, twelve hundred horse, and 
I'elve thousand foot, together with the 
•ae«\ But that which added more than al! 

' the glory and splendor of the success was 
humane and generous conduct of Deine- 
>us to the vanquished. For, after he had 
:w *n honorable funerals to the dead, he 
•stowed liberty upon the living; and that 
might not forget the Athenians, he sent 
° m » a present, complete arms for*twelve 
and red men. 

ro carry this happy news, Aristodemus of 

I !' tU8 * the most perfect flatterer belpnging 

II court,- was despatched to Antigonus ; 
uc, to enchance the welcome message, 
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gonus and Demetrius jfbf tin* hist turn*, the 
title of kings. Ilia fronds at once -< t. a dia 
dem on tin* head of jtotigomis ; and he sent 
one | i i 1 1 11 ji ,tp lily jjl. with a letter address¬ 
ed to him aS ’KJ^Tlcmetiins. And when 
this news was told in Kgypt. that they might 

not seem to be dejected with the hit** defeat, 
Ptolemy’s followers also took occasion to he- 
! stow the style of king ujsm him ; and tho 
I rest of the successors of Alexamb-r were quick 
to follow the example. Lysimaehus began 
to wear the diadem; and Seleucus, who had 
! before received the name in all addresses from 
| the barbarians, now also took it upon him in 
| all business w ith the Greeks, Upfcsknder still 
! retained, his usual superscription in his letr 
! ters, but others both in wrilmAnd speaking, 

! gave him the royal title. . jMpr was tj|jps the 
! mere accession of a namurtMntfbd action of a 
I new fashion. The nwBjVpwn sentiments 
about themselves were 4Htairh M, aod their 
feelings elevated ; asniritm jwnip and arro¬ 
gance passed into their habitsof life and con¬ 
versation, as a tragic actor onthestajpi mod¬ 
ifies, with a change of dres4^buydcp» his voice, 
his motiors in sitting dowuBfcyiianner in 
•addressing another. Tne thw 

inflicted were more violent afteriiBHg^ thnif 
laid aside that modest style under they 

formerly dissembled their power, and tmi in¬ 
fluence of which had often made them gentler 
and less exacting to their subjects. A single 
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[jittering voice effected a revolution in the war. He thought he could never be t™, 
vorld. supplied for every possible ,fe '* 


Antigonus, extremely elevated with the 
uccess of his arms in Cyprus under the con- 
luct of Demetrius, resolved to push on his 
rood fortune, and to lead his forces in person 
igainst Ptolemy by land,- whilst Demetrius 
hould coast with a great fleet along the shore, 
o assist him by sea. The issue of the con- 
,est was intimated in a dream which Medius, 
l friend to Antigonus, had at this time in 
iis sleep. He thought he saw Antigonus and 
lis whole army running, as if it had been a 
■ace ; that, in the first part of the course, 
re went off showing great strength and speed ; 
gradually, however, Ids pace slackened ; and 
it the end he saw him come lagging up, tired 
and almost breathless and quite spent. Anti¬ 
gonus himself met with many difficulties by 
land; and Demetrius, encountering a great 
Btorm at sea, was driven, with the loss of 
many of his ships, upon a dangerous coast 
without a harbor. So the expedition return¬ 
ed without effecting any thing. Antigonus, 
now nearly eighty years old, was no long¬ 
er well able to go through the fatigues of 
a marching campaign, though rather on ac¬ 
count of his great size and corpulence than 
from loss ’of strength ; and for this reason he 
left things to his son, whose fortune and ex 
perience appeared sufficient for all under¬ 
takings, and whose luxury and expense 
and revelry gave him no- concern. For 
though in peace he vented hi'msejf in pleas¬ 
ures, and, when there was nothing to do, ran 
headlong into any excesses£Jh. -war he was 
as sober and abstemious asf thk'most tem¬ 
perate character. _ The story is ‘told, that 
once, after Lamia had gained open supremacy 
over him, the old man, when Demetrius 
coming home from abroad began to kiss him 
with unusual warmth, asked him if he took 
him for Lamia. At another time, Demetrius, 
after spending several days in a debauch, 
excused himself for his absence, by saying 
he had had a violent flux. “ So I heard,” 
replied Antigonus; “ was it of Thasian wine, 
or Chian? ” Once he was told his son was 
ill, and went to see him. At the door he 
met some young beauty. Going in, he sat 
down by the bed and took his pulse. “ The 
fever,J’ said Demetrius, “ has just left me.” 

O yes,” replied the father, “I met it 
going out a,t the door.” Demetrius’s great 
actions made Antigonus treat him thus easily. 
The Scythiaii& in their drinking-bouts twang 
their bows, to keep their courage awake 
amidst the dreams of indulgence ; but he 
would resign his whole being, now, to pleas¬ 
ure, and now to action ; and though he never 
bought* of the one intrude upon the 
Jiit’of the other, yet, when the time came 
preparing for war, he showed as much 
capacity as any man. 

And indeed his ability displayed itself even 
more in preparing for, than in conducting a 


every possiDle occasion 
took a pleasure, not to be satiated, in’vT„ 
improvements in ship-building ami m.u-hin * 


He did not waste his natural 


Senilis aild 


power of mechanical research on tuvs an] 
idle fancies, turning, painting, and pl av i„~ 
on the flute, like some -kings, AerorW d 
' :k —'’e, «ng of Macedon, who «,Ut |- 
4making small lam^s ^nd tables- or 
At’tBJfe*ilometor, whose amusement 
to ciiray)|te poisonfi, henbane and liell.-bore 
and eijftt .hemlock, aconite, and dorycnim,,' 
which lie used to sow himself in the r <»vai 
gardens, and made it his business to gath-, 
the fruits and collect the juices in their 
season. The Parthian kings took a pride j„ 
whetting and sharpening with their o»n 
hands the points of their arrows and jave¬ 
lins. But when Demetrius played the work¬ 
man, it was like a king, and there waj 
magnificence in his handicraft. The article 
he produced bore marks upon the face of 
them not of ingenuity only, but of a great 
mind and a lofty purpose. They were such 
as a king might not only design* and pay lor. 
but use his own hands to make; ami while 
friends might be terrified with their great, 
ness, enemies could be charmed with their 
beauty ; a phrase which is not so pretty to 
the ear as it is true to the fact. 1 he wry 
people against wlJom they were to he em¬ 
ployed could not forbear running to paw 
with admiration upon his galleys of five an 1 
six ranges of oars, as they passed along their 
coasts; and the inhabitants of besieged citi-s 
came on their walls to see the spectacle of 
his famous City-takers. Even Lysimacmii. 
of all the kings of his time the greatest ene¬ 
my of Demetrius, coming to raise the sin.* 
of Soli in Cilicia, seyt first to desire penm- 
sion to see his galleys and engines, »»' 
having had his curiosity gratified hya'i' 
of them, expressed his admiration -m 
quitted the place. The Rhodians, »*> 
whom he long besieged, begged him-'''■ 
they concluded a peace, to let them r 
some of his engines, which they tti'g 11 I ^ 
serve as a memorial at once of Ins 1 
and of their own brave resistance. 

The quarrel between him and ti r 
dians was oil account of their being 
to Ptolemy, and in the siege the go a 1 ; 
all the engines was planted agants_ 
walls. The base of it was exactly. -, 

each side containing twenty-four ‘ > w . 
rose to a height of thirty-three cti 11 ' 
ing narrower from the base to ^ 

Within were several apartments or c ' ., 

which were to be filled with arnn t 
in eveiV story the front towards , 0 f ji 
had windows for discharging mis 
sorts, the whole being filled wo p,, 
for e\ery description of “S 1 ’ 111 
what was most wonderful was tn.i , 
standing its size, when it was more 
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tottered or inclined to one hide, but went I was not sorry for an excuse to retire, found 
forward on its base in perfect equilibrium, j one in the arrival of ambassadors from 
with a loiql noise and great impetus, astound- j Athens, by whose mediation terms were 
injr tlie minds, and yet at the same time made that the Rhodians should bind them* 
charming the eyes of all the beholders. j selves to aid Antigomis and Demetrius 
Whilst Demetrius was at this same siege, against all enemies, Ptolemy excepted, 
there were brought to him two iron cuirasses The Athenians entreated his help against 
from Cyprus, weighing each pf them no Cassander, who was besieging the city. So 
more tluyi forty pounds, and JbiluSjjpAfli he went thither with a fleet of three hundred 
had forged them, to show the exoeJU(fflK^l and thirty ships, and many soldiers; and 
their temper, desired that one of (feeq^jlQ'nt not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but 
be tried with a catapult missile, shgV put of pursued him as far as Theruiopyla*, routed 
one of the engines at no greater.distance him and became master of lleradea, which 
than six and twenty paces; ami, upon the ex-j came over to him voluntarily, and of a body 
pnriinent. it was found that though the dart ! of six thousand Macedonians, which also 
exactly hit the cuirass, yet it made no greater joined him. Returning hence, he gave their 
impression than such a slight scratch as might, liberty to all the < irecks on this side Thermo- 
!».* made with the point of a style or graver. 1 pyla*. and made alliance with thy Ihootiuns, 
p. iin trius took this for his ow n wearing, and took Onchiea*. and reducing the fortresses 
gave the other to Alcimus the E pi rot, the {of PhyJe and Pauaetuin, in which were gar- 
lw>t soldier and strongest man of all his j risons of Cassander, restored them b> tho 
captains, the only one who used to wear | Athenians. They, in requital, though they 
armor to the weight of two talents, one | had before been so profuse in bestowiug lion- 
talent being the weight which others thought j ors upon him, that one would have thought 
Millicient. lie fell during this siege in a they had exhausted all the. capacities of iu- 
buitle near th*? theatre. vention, showe^l they had still new refine 

Tlie Rhodians made a brave defence, inso- ments of adulation to devise for him. They 
much that Demetrius saw* lie was making gave hint, as his lodging, the hack temple in 
but little progress, and only persisted out of 1 tin* Parthenon, and here he lived, under tho 
obstinacy and passion; and the rather be- ! immediate roof, as they meant it to imply, 
cause the Rhodians, having captured a ship : of his hostess, Minerva; no reputable or well- 
iu which some clothes ai|tl furniture, witli j conducted guest to be quartered upon a 
letters from herself, were coming to him ; maiden goddjjiSHj^ When his brother Philip 
from Phila his w ife, had sent on every tiling j as once pttfc’i|l$p fk house w^ere three young 
to Ptolemy, ami had not copied the honor- j women wer<*» Antigonus, . ayiug m>- 

tihlt* example of the .Athenians, who, having . thing to hitii^ptit for his quartermaster, 
mrprised an express sent from king Philip, ! and told liimyll^the young man’s presence, 
liieir enemy, o|M*ned all the letters he was! to find somedess crowded lodgings for him. 
charged with, excepting only those directed j Demetrius, however,-who *hould, to say 
l‘> queen Olympias, which they returned tlie least, have paid the goddess the respect 
i'itii the seal unbroken. Vet, although j due to an elder sister,for that was the purport 
s're.ttly provoked, DenTetrius, into whose ! of the city’s compliment,filled the temple w ith 
’’•wer it shortly after came to repay the i such pollutions that the place seemed least pro- 
Utront, would not suffer himself to retaliate. ; failed w hen his license confined itself to com- 
IV'togenes the Caunian had been making ; mon women like ChVysis, Lamia, Demo, and 
ie in a painting of the story of Ialysus, ; Antieyra. 

'iii< h was all but completed, when it was The fair name of the city forbids lyiy fur- 
•tken by Demetrius in one of the suburbs, ther plain particulars; let us only record the 
• he Rhodians sent a herald begging him to severe virtue of the young Damocles, giiruain- 
pleased to spare tlie work and not let it { ed and by that surname pointed out, to Dei.ie- 
destroyed; Demetrius’s answer to which trius,the beautiful; who,to escape im|>ortutii- 
l that he would rather burn the pictures ties, avoided every place of resort.and wjp*n at 
1 his father than a niece of art which had last followed into a private bathing room by 
« ,s t so much labor. It is said to have taken ! Demetrius, seeing none at hand to help or do- 
o togenes seven years to paint, and they liver, seized the lid from the cant’Iron, and, 
1,1 us that Apelles, when he first saw it, j {dunging intft the boiling water,sought a death 
,,l ' s str uck dumb with wonder, and called it, untimely and unmerited, but worthy of the 
n recovering his speech, “ a great labor ! country and of the beauty that occasioned it. 
ud a wonderful success,” adding, however, 1 Xot so Cicametus, the sou of Cleomedon, 
it had not the graces which carried his who, to obtain from Demetrius a Jotter of in- 
u paintings as it were up fcp the heavens, tercession to the people in behalf of hie, 
uis picture, which came with the rest in father, lately condemned in a fine of fifty 4 
l - general mass to Rome, there perished j talents, disgraced himself, and got the city 
'."J*- into trouble. In deference to the letter, they 

bile the Rhodians were thus defending remitted the fine, yet they made an edict 
^ir city to the uttermost, Demetrius, who | prohibiting any citizen for the future to 
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bring letters from Demetrius. But being 
informed that Demetrius resented this as, a 
great indignity, they not only rescinded in 
alarm the former order, but put some of the 
proposers and advisers of it to death and 
banished others, and furthermore enacted 
and decreed, that whatsoever king Demetrius 
should in time to come ordain, should he ac¬ 
counted right towards the gods and just to¬ 
wards men; and when one of the better class 
of citizens said Stratocles must be mad to 
use such words, Demochares of Eeuconoe 
observed, he would be a fool not to be mad. 
For Stratocles was well rewarded for his 
flatteries; and the saying was remembered 
against Demochares, who was soon after 
sent into banishment. So fared the Athe¬ 
nians, after, being relieved of the foreign 
garrison, and recovering what was called 
their liberty. 

After this Demetrius marched with his 
forces into Peloponnesus, where he met with 
none to oppose him, his enemies flying be¬ 
fore him, and allowing the cities to join 
him. He received into friendship all Acte, 
as it is called, and all Arcaijia except Man- 
tinea. lie bought the liberty .of Argos, 
Corinth, and Sieyon, by paying a hundred 
talents to their garrisons to evacuate them. 
At Argos, during" the feast of Juno, which 
happened at the time, he presided at the 
games, and, joining in the festivities with 
the multitude of the Greeks assembled there, 
he celebrated liis marriage with Deidamia, 
daughter of JEacides, king of the Molossians, 
and sister of l’yrrhus. At Sieyon he told 


being usually then selected for the office „i 
treasurer. And, in mne™i u— 


a 

and 


the people they had put the city just out¬ 
side of the city, and, persuading them to 
remove to where they now live, gave then- 
town not only a new site but a new name, 
Demetrias, after himself. A general assem¬ 
bly met on the Isthmus, Where he was pro¬ 
claimed, by a great concourse of the people, 
the Commander of Greece, like Philip and 
Alexander of old ; whose superior he, in the 
present height of his prosperity and power, 
was willing enough to consider himself ; 
and certainly, in one respect he outdid Alex¬ 
ander, who never refused their title to other 
kings, or took on himself the style of king 
of kings, though many kings received both 
thei%title and their authority as such from 
him; whereas Demetrius,used to ridicule those 
who gave the name of king to anyexcept him¬ 
self and his father; and in his entertainments 
was well pleased when his followers, after 
drinking to him and his father as kings, 
went on to drink the healths of Seleucus, 
with the title of Master of the Elephants; of 
Ptolemy, by the name of High Admiral; of 
Lysimachus, with the addition of Treasurer-; 
and of-Agathocles,with the style of governor 
of the Island of Sicily. The other kings mere¬ 
ly laughed when they were told of this vani¬ 
ty; Lysimachus alone expressed some indig¬ 
nation at being considered a eunuch; such 


in general, there 

- bitter enmity between him * 

Lysimachus than with any of the oth. 
Once, as a scoff at his passion for LamT*' 
Lysimachus said he had never before s,.,.,, 3 ' 
courtezan act a queen’s part ; to w li,-h 
Demetrius rejoined that his mistress »• 
quite as honest as Lysimachus’s gwn 
elope. 

But to proceed. Demefriirs being about 
to return to Athens, signified by l,-tt,. r to 
the city that lie desired immediate admission 

to the l-ites of initiation into the Mysteries 
and wished to go through all the stages of 
the ceremony, from first to last, without de¬ 
lay. This was absolutely contrary to the 
rules,and a thing which had never been allow¬ 
ed before ; for the lesser mysteries w.-re 
celebrated in the month of Aiitlii-sterion. 
and the great solemnity in Boedromion. and 
none of the novices were finally admitted 
till they had completed a year after tint 
latter. Yet all this notwithstanding, uli-n 
in the public assembly these letters of I)em- 
trius were produced and read,"there was ii--t 
one single person who had the courag*- to 
oppose them, except Pythodorus, the turrit. 
bearer. But it signified nothing, for St rat- 
odes at once proposed that the month -: 
Munychion, then current, should by edi-a 
be reputed to he the month of Anthesterieu; 
which being voted and done, and Demetrius 
thereby admitted to the'lesser cerem-mt-s, 
by another vote they turned the same montii 
of Muhychion into the other month of 1>"'“ 
dromion ; tile celebration of _ tin- £ r '/d; 1 
mysteries ensued, and Demetrius was lu.u 
admitted. These proceedings gave the com¬ 
edian, Philippides, a new occasion to ex-t 
cise his wit upon Stratocles, 

-whose flattering fear 

Into one month hath crowded all the }<a • 

should lodt* 


And on the vote that Demetrius si 
in the Parthenon, 

Who turns the temple to a common ™^, 

And makes the Virgin’s house a hue.. 

Of all the disreputable and flagitmh 5 
of which he was guilty m tins - ^ (h , 
that particularly hurt the orll „iar.! 

Athenians was that, haying gi fnr hu 

that they should forthwith ,, nt9 .aid 

service two hundred and nt - ‘ D-i:-.? 

they to comply with Ins <1 _ ‘ ^ wi ,h tfc* 
forced to levy it upon the P 1 are 
utmost rigor and seventy, , - they' 1 * 
sented him with the money, wer e > 

with such difficulty raised, as » 

trifling sum, be ordered it n< to b«J 

Lamia and the rest of ^ 18 . , 110U gh. *, 

soap. The loss, which was bad e ■ ^ 
less galling than the shame. an t i*J 

more intolerable than the- act * 
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accompanied. Though, indeed, the story is 
variously reported ; and some say it was the 
Thessalians, ami not the Athenians, who 
w»*re thus treated. Lamia, however, exacted 
contributions herself to pay for an enter¬ 
tainment she gave to the king, and her 
banquet was so renowned for its suinptuositv, 
that a description of it was drawn up hv the 
Samian writer, Lvneeus. U{»ou this occasion, 
one of the cotnijf writers gave Lamia the 
name of the r?*al HeUpoli* ; and Demochares 
of Soli called Demetrius Mythus% because 
the fable always has its Lamia, ami so had he. 

And, in truth, his passion for this woman 
and the prosperity in which she lived were 
such as to draw upon him not only the envy 
and jealousy of all his wives, but tin* ani¬ 
mosity even of his friends. For example, 
on Lvsimarhus’s show ing to some ambassa¬ 
dors from Demetrius the .sears of the wounds 
which he had received upon his thighs and 
arms by the paws of the lion with which 
Alexander had shut him up. after hearing 
his account of tin* combat, they smiled and 
answered, that their king. also, was not with¬ 
out his sears* luit could show uj«>n his neck 
tin* marks of a Lamia, a no less dangerous 
beast. It was also matter of wonder that, 
though he had objected so much to I’hila on 
account of her age, he was yet such a slave to 
Lamia, who was so long past her prime. 
One evening at supper, w*£»*n she played the 
flute, Demetrius asked Deliio, whom tin* 
men called Madness, what she thought of her. 
Demo answered she thought her an old 
woman. And when’a quantity of sweetmeats 
were brought in, and the king said again. 
‘‘See what presents I g<*t from Lamia!” 
“ My old mother,” answered Demo, “ will 
send you more, if you will make her your 
mistress.” Another story is told of a criticism 
•av»ed by Lamia on the famous judgment- of 
k'cehoris. A young Egyptian had long made 
suit to Thonis, the courtezan, offering a sum 
gold for her favor, lint before it cane* to 
pass, he dreamed one night that he had ob¬ 
tained it, and, satisfied with the shadow, felt 
ii<> more desire for the substance. Thonis 
‘pon this brought an action for the sum. 
b'wrhoris. the judge, on hearing the case, 
■rd«*red the defendartt to bring into court 
le* full amount in a vessel, which he was to 
now to and fro in his hand, and the shadow 
t it was to be*adjudged to Thonis. The 
•uruess of this sentence Lamia contested, 
■aying the young man’s desire might have 
>’*‘*n satisfied with the dream, but Thonis’s 
h ."ire for the money could not be relieved by 
to* shadow. Thus much for Lamia. 

And now the story passes from the cornic 
* the tragic stage in pursuifrof the acts and 
'•rttines of its subjects. A general league 
1 *!**' who were now gathering ami 

oinbiiiing their forces to attack Autigonus, 
‘called Demetrius from Greece. He was 
•• cuuraged by finding his father full of a 


spirit and resolution for the combat that be¬ 
lied his years. Yet it would seem to bo true, 
tiiat if Autigonus could only have borne to 
make some trilling concessions, and if ho 
had shown any moderation in his passion 
for empire, he might have mainbiimsl for 
himself till his death, ami left to his son 
behind him, the first place among the kings. 
Hut he was of a violent and haughty spirit; 
and the insulting words as well a> actions in 
which he allowed himself could not be Istrim 
by young ami powerful princes, ami provoked 
them into combining against him. Though 
now when he was told of the confederacy, he 
could not forbear from saying that this flock 
of birds would soon be scattered by one 
stone and a single shout. He took tin* field 
at tin* head of more than seventy thousand 
foot, and of ten thousand horse, and seventy- 
live elephants, lli-i enemies had sixty-four 
thousand foot, five hundred more horse than 
he, elephants to the number of four hundred, 
and a hundred and twenty chariots. ()n 
their near approach to each other, an altera¬ 
tion began to be observable, not in tin* pur¬ 
poses, hut in tiy* presentiments of Autigonus. 
For whereas in all former campaigns In* had 
ever shown himself lofty and confident, loud 
in voice and scornful in speech, often by 
some joke or mockery on tin* eve of battle 
expressing his contempt and displaying his 
composure, he was now remarked to be 
thoughtful, silent., and retired, lb* presented 
Demetrius to tin* army, ami declared him his 
successor ; and what- every one thought 
stranger than all was that In* now conferred 
alone in his tent with Demetrius ; whereas 
in former thin* In* had never entered into 
any secret consultations even with him; but 
had always followed his own ml vice, made 
his resolutions, and then given out his com¬ 
mands. Once When Demetrius was a boy 
and asked him how soon the army would 
move, he is said to have answered him 
sharply. “ Are you afraid lest you,of all the 
armv, should not hear the trumpet? ” 

There were now, however, inauspicious 
signs, which affected his spirits. Demetrius, 
in a dream, had seen Alexander, completely 
armed, apjwar and demand of him wnat 
word they intended to give in tin* time of the 
battle ; and Demetrius answering thafche in¬ 
tended the word should be ‘‘Jupiter amf 
Victory.” “Then,” said Alexander, “ I will 
go to your adversaries and find my welcome 
with them. * And on the morning of the 
combat, as the armies were drawing up, An- 
tigonus, going out of the door of his Unit, by 
some accident or other, stumbled and fell fiat 
upon the found, hurting himself a good deal. 
And on recovering his feet, lifting up hi# 
hands to heaven, he prayed the g.sls to grant 
him “ either victory, or death without knowl¬ 
edge of defeat.” When the armies engaged, 
Demetrius, who commanded the greatest and 
best part of the cavalry, made a charge oa 
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Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and, glorious- the real affection of a people for anv f 
ly, routing the enemy, followed the pursuit, in potentate. Such sb6ws lose their "a’ 0 ' 
the pride and exultation of success, so eager- credit as tokens of-aftection (which h* ■ 
ljr, and so unwisely far, that it fatally lost virtue in the feelings and moral c h^ 
hini'the day, for when, perceiving his error, when we reflect tfet they may equally lc ' ) ’ 
he would have come in to the MfliUtance of ceed from fear. The same decrees arev r°i 
his own infantry, he was not abjStj^he enemy upon the latter motive as upon the fori,' 
with their elephants having cut dnliis retreat. And therefore judicious men do not look" ? 
And on the otlier hand, Seleucus, observing much to statues, paintings, or divine hon,,' 0 
the main battle of Antigonus left naked of tliat are paid theai, as to tlfcpir own acti,,'* 
their horse, did not charge, but made a show and conduct, judging hence whether th' 
of charging ; and keeping them in alarm and shall trust thes^' as a genuine, or discreJit 
wheeling about and still threatening an.-at- them as a forced, homage. As in fact imt), 
tack, he gave opportunity for those who ing is less unusual than for a people, « 
wished it to separate and c. me over to him ; while offering compliments, to be disgust.-.) 
which a large body of them did, the rest tak- with those who accept them greedily "or K . 
ing to flight. But the old king Antigonus rogantly, or without respect to the freewill 
still kept his, post, and when a strong body of the givers. 

of the enemies drew up to charge him, and Demetrius, shamefully used as he tliou-ht 
one of those about him cried out to him, himself, was in no condition to revenue the 
“ Sir, they are coming upon you,” he only affront. He returned a message of gentle,* 
replied, “What else should they do? but postulation, saying, however, that he exp-ct- 
Demetrius will come to my rescue.” And in ed to have his galleys sent to him, mim; 
this hope he persisted to the last, looking out which was that of thirteen banks of oar,, 
on every side fo.r his son’s approach, until he And this being accorded ltim^ he sailed v> 
was borne down by a whole muUitude of darts, the Isthmus, and, finding his affairs in v-ry 
and fell. His other followers and friends Ml condition, his garrisons expelled, and a 
fled, and Thorax of Larissa remained alone general secession going on to tiie enemy, he 
by the body. . left Pyrrhus to, attend to Greece, and toot 

The battle having been thus decided, the his course to the Chersonesus, where In- raw 
kings who had gained the victory:’carving aged the territories of Lysimachus, amt. 1-y 
up the whole vast empire that had‘belonged the booty which he<took, maintained and kept 
to Demetrius and Antigonus, like a carcass, together his troops, which were now our., 
into so many portions, added these new gains more beginning to recover and to show soup 
to their former possessions. As for Demetri- considerable front. Nor did any of the otti-T 
us, with five thousand foot and four thousand princes care to meddle with him oil that sit: 
horse, he fled at his utmost speed to Ephesus, for Lysimachus had quite as little claim m 
where it was the common opinion he would be loved, and was more to be feared far 
seize the treasures of the temple to relieve power. But not long after, Seleucus sent i- 
his wants; but he, on the contrary, fearing treat with Demetrius for a marriage 1-’- 
such an attempt on the part of his soldiers, twixt himself and fcjtratonice, daughter 
hastened away, and sailed* for Greece, his Demetrius by Phi la. Seleucus, indeed, ha j 
chief remaining hopes being placed in the already, by Apama the Persian, a son imuW 
fidelity of the Athenians, with whom he had Antiochus, but lie was possessed of territ"! ■ ' 
left part of his navy and of his treasure and that might well satisfy more than one 
his wife Deidamia. And in their attachment cessor, and he was the rather induced to tn> 
he had not the least doubt but he should in alliance with Demetrius, because Lysimao'*] 

this his extremity find a safe resource. Ac- had just married himself to one daughter 
cordingly when, upon reaching the Cyclades, king Ptolemy, and his son Agatlioeles tew- 
he was met by ambassadors from Athens, re- other. Demetrius, who looked upon tin’ea” 
questing him not to proceed to the city, as as an unexpected piece'of good fortune, p ^ 
the pegple had passed a vote to admit no ently embarked with his daughter, and 
king whatever within their walls, and had his whole fleet sailed for Syria. B 3 ' 1 ^ 
conveyed Deidamia with honorable attend- during bis voyage to touch Several tune? 
mice to Megara, his anger and surprise over- the coast, among other places lie lando 

E owered him, and the constancy quite failed part of Cilicia, which, by the apportion'' 1 '". 

im which he had hitherto shown in a won- of the kings after the defeat of Ai'tig’’ 3 .1 
derful degree under his reverses, nothing was allotted to Plistarchus, the brojhe ^ 
humiliating or mean-spirited having as yet Cassander. Plistarchus, who took this. 
been seen in him under all his misfortunes, scent of Demetrius upon his coasts a» ’ 
But to be thus disappointed in the Athenians, fraction of his rights, and was not - sor ^ rt , 
*hnd to find the friendship he had trusted have something to complain of hastened » ^ 
prove, upon trial, thus empty and unreal, was to expostulate in person with Seleueo^ 
a great Jipng to him. And, in truth, an ex- entering separately into relations witb ^ 
cessivh- 'display of outward honor would trius, the common enemy, without cons 
Beein to be the most uncertain attestation of the other kings. 
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Demetrius, receiving information of this, As for him, he escape.!, am! liegan to make 
seized the opportunity, and fell upon the city war in a petty maimer with tlie Athenians, 
of Quiuda, which he surprised, and took in but, finding himself unable to effect his de- 
it twelve hundred talents, "still remaining of sign, he sent back orders for raising another 
the treasure. With this prise, he hastened fleet, and.w ith the t roops which he had,mntvli- 
baek to his galleys, embalmed, and set sail, ed into lVl pu onnesus and laid siege to the'eity 
At Hhosus, where his wife Phila was now of Messetffc, In attacking which place, lie 


At Hhosus, where Ins wife Phila was now of Messeffjp In attacking which place, he 
with him, lie was met bjtBeleucus, and their was in daff$jkt > of death ; for a missile from 
communications with oafljjother at once were an engine struck him in the face, and passed 
put on a frank, unsuspecting, and kinglv through the cheek into his mouth. lie re- 


footing. Fii»it,*^eleucus*gave a banquet t 
Demetrius in his tent in,the camp ; tliei 


’overed. however, and. as soon as he was in 
i condition to take the field, won over divers 


Demetrius received him in^the ship of thir- cities which had revolted from him. and 
teen hanks of oars. Meetings for amuse- made an incursion into Attica, where he 
incuts, conferences, and long visits for took Kleusis and Kliammis. and wasted the 
general intercourse succeeded,all w ithout at- country thereabout. And that lie might 
teudanls or arms ; until at length Seleucus .straighten the Athenians by cutting oil' all 
t.ok his leave, and in great state conducted manner of provision, a vessel laden with 
stratonice to Antioch. Demetrius meantime corn hound thither falling intoriiis hands. 1m 
]osscssed himself of Cilicia, and sent Phila ordered the master and the supercargo to ho 
to her brother Cassander, to answer the com- immediately hanged, thereby to strike a ter- 
pl.iintsof Plistarchus. And Imre his wife lor into others, that -o they might not venture 
Denial ilia came byjjea out of (j recce to meet to supply the city with provisions. |{y which 
him, hut not long after contracted an illness, means they were reduced to such extremities 
of which she died. After her death, Deme- that a Inislwl of salt sold for forty drachmas 

l.,, ........ e .1 . 1 . 1 » c > .. * . . 1 


trius, l»y tin* •mediation of Seleucus. became 


peck of wheat. for three }i 11 ti«l 


reconciled to Ptolemy, and an agreement Ptolemv had Hunt to their relief a hundred 
wan made that ho should many his daughter and fifty galleys, which came so n<-ar as to 
Ptohmais. 'Hiiis far all was handsomely be soon off .Kgina ; hut this 1 »ri«*f hone was 
duiio on the part of Seleucus. Hut, shortly soon extinguished hv tin* arrival of three 
after, desiring to have tin* province of Cil- hundred ships, which came to remft.rco 
licia from Demetrius fou^ sum of money, and Demetrius from Cyprus, IVlojMumeHiis, and 
being refused it, he than angrily demanded other places; upon which Htolomv’s fleet 
of him the cities of Tyre and Nidon, which took to flight, and Laehares, the tyrant, ran 
seemed a mere piece of arbitrary dealing, away, leaving the city to ns fate, 
and. indeed, an outrageous thing, that he, And now tin* Athenians, who before had 
''ho was possessed of all the vast provinces made it capital for any person to propose a 
between India ami the Syrian sea, should treaty or accommodation with Demetrius, im- 
tnmk himself so poorly off as for tin* sake of mediately opened the nearest, gates to send 
two cities, which he coveted, to disturb the ambassadors to him, not so much out, of hopes 
p ace ot his near connection, already a suf- of obtaining any honorable conditions from 
l ’ 1 er under a severft reverse of fortune, his clemency 119 out of necessity, to avoid 
However, he did hut justify the saving of death by famine. For among many fright- 
Uto, that the only certain way to be truly fill instances of the distress they were nv 
rich is not to have more property, but fewer duced to. it is said that a father and son 
«•*.sires, ror whoever is always grasping at were sitting in a room together, having 
more a\uws that he is still in want, and must abandoned every hopei when a dead mouse 
• |M><,r m the midst of affluence. fell from the ceiling; and for this prize they 

ut Demetrius, whose courage did not sink, leaped up and came to blows. In this fam- 
< so utejy sent him answer, that, though he im*. it is also related, tin? philosopher Fpicu- 
ose ^* n tiioyaand battles like that of rus s;.ved his own life, and the lives of his 
J-! 1 - pay no price for the good- scholars, by a small quantity of beans, which 

hr s J lcl a s °n-in-law as Seleueus. Herein- he distributed to thenf daily hv number. 

t ;;- u r ,se cities with sufficient garrisons In this condition was tin? city when De- 
Nd."V . m *^° 11 { a ^ ce a defence against metrius made his entrance and issued a pro- 
I-a< h * U f ’ f a ! 1rece iving information that clamatior* that all the inhabitants should 
ci. i ! ^ ,e opportunity of their assemble in the theatre; which being done, 

.fusions, ha .1 set up himself as an he drew up his soldiers at the back of the 
if j 1( . < r ‘J’**™' ,e Athenians, ne imagined that stage, occupied the stage itself with his 


a sudden attempt upon the city, j guards, ami, presently coining in himself 


of * if l !° W wlt "Out difficulty get possessipp by the actors’ passages, when the people’s 

I -ir ... tl the sea in safety, with a consternation had risen to its height, wiUi 

Attica 1 .' ’ U * ; ' Passing along the coast of his first words he put an end to it. Without 

tl,.. CTe'ate** a v >o_lent storm, and lost any harshness of tone or bitternesi of words, 

coiisid hi , V u ' n , 1,cr i‘‘ 9 ships, and a very Be reprehended them in a gentle aqd^riendiy 
ole body of men bo board of them. way, and declared himself reconciled, adding 
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a present of a hundred thousand bushels of 
■wheat, and appointing as nSwjistrates persons 
acceptable to the people. 'Sfc^Uromoclides 
the orator, seeing the peoptaab a loss how 
to express their gratitude by^Bty words or 
acclamations, and ready for any thing that 
would outdo the verbal encomiums of the 
public speakers, came forward, and moved 
a decree for delivering Piraeus and Munychia 
into the hands of king Demetrius. This 
was passed accordingly, and Demetrius, of 
his own motion, added a third garrison, 
which he placed in the Museum, as a pre¬ 
caution against any new restiveness on the 
part of the people, which might give him 
the trouble of quitting his other enterprises. 

He had not long been master of Athens 
before he had formed designs against Dace- 
daemon; of Which Archidamus, the king, 
being advertised, came out and met him, 
but he was overthrown in a battle near 
Mantinea; after which Demetrius entered 
Laconia, and, in a second battle near Sparta 
itself, defeated him again with the loss of 
two hundred Lacedaemonians slain, and five 
hundred taken prisoners. And now it was 
almost impossible for tile city, ithicli hitherto 
had never been captured, to escape his arms. 
But certainly there never was any king upon 
whom fortune made such short turns, nor 
any other life or story so filled with her 
swift and surprising changes,' over and over 
again, from small things to great, from 
splendor back to humiliation, and from utter 
weakness once more to power and might. 
They say in iiis sadder vicissitudes he used 
sometimes to apostrophize fortune in the 
words of iEschylus— 

Thou liftest up, to cast us down again. 

And so at this moment, when all things 
seemed to conspire together to give him his 
heart’s desire of dominion and power, news 
arrived that Lysiinachus had taken all his 
cities in Asia, that Ptolemy had reduced all 
Cyprus with the exception of Salamis, and 
that in Salamis his mother and children 
were shut up and close besieged: and yet, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 

Water in one deceitful hand she shows, 

Whijp burning lire witldn her other glows. 

The same fortune that drew him off with 
these disastrous tidings from Sparta, in a 
moment after opened upon him a new and 
wonderful prospect, of the following kind. 
Cassander, King of Macedon, dying, and his 
eldest son, Philip, who succeeded him, not 
long surviving his father, the two younger 
brothers fell at variance concerning the suc¬ 
cession. And Antipater having murdered 
his mother Thessaloniea, Alexander, the 
■younger brother, called in to his assistance 
Pyrrhus out of Epirus, and Demetrius out 
of the Peloponnese. Pyrrhus arrived first, 


and, taking m recompense for his 
large slice of Macedonia, had made \ i r 1 
der begin to be aware that he had i!, a P' 
upon himself a dangerous neighbor T P 
that he might not run a yet Vse 
from Demetrius, whose power and re,,, 
tionwere so great, the young man |, U S 
away to meet him at Dium, whither i„. !. [ 
on receiving his letter had set om ,/„ , 0 
march, was now come. And, oiTii,,, i 
greetings and grateful ackiAwklgm-nts 
at the same time informed him that l,u\f' 
fairs no longer required the presence „f i,ij 
ally, and thereupon he invited him to sin, 
per. There were not wanting some f.—lii,™ 
of suspicion on either side already; anil 
when Demetrius was now on his way to the 
banquet, some one came and told liim that 
in the midst of the drinking he would l„> 
killed. Demetrius showed little, concern, 
but, making only a little less haste, he sent 
to the principal officers of his army, com¬ 
manding them to draw out the soldiers, ami 
make them stand to their arms, and ordered 
his retinue (more numerous a good deal 
than that of Alexander) to attend him into 
the very room of tiie entertainment, and not 
to stir from thence till they saw him rise 
from the table. Thus Alexander's servants, 
finding themselves overpowered, had not 
courage to attempt any thing. And, indeed, 
Demetrius gave the*> no opportunity, for In; 
made a very short visit, and, pretending to 
Alexander that lie was not at present in 
health for drinking wine, left early. And 
the next day he occupied-himself in prepa¬ 
rations for departing, telling Alexander he 
had received intelligence that obliged him 
to leave, and begging him to excuse so sud¬ 
den a parting; he would hope to see him 
further when his affairs allowed him leisure. 
Alexander was only too glad, not only that 
he was going, but that he was doing so ot 
bis own motion, without any offence, and 
proposed to accompany him into Thessaly. 
But when they came to Larissa, new invita¬ 
tions passed between them, new professions 
of good-wili, covering new conspiracies; ■> 
which Alexander put himself into the po"'' 
of Demetrius. For as he did not hie'‘ 1 
use precautions on his.own part, tor tea 
Demetrius should take the hint to use t >• 
on his, the very thing he meant to “o « 
first done tohim. He acceptwl an in' '*- 1 ’ 

and came to Demetrius’s quarters; and " 
Demetrius, while they were still supp > 
rose from the table and went f° rI w 
young man rose also, and followed l! ‘ _ j 
the door, where Demetrius, as he p • 
through, only said to the guards, “ 1 
that follows me,” and went on; and ■ ' 
der was at ouee despatched by j 

gether with such of his friends as em > ‘ j ore 
to come to his rescue, one of ^ 

he died, said, M You have been one •. 
quick for us.” 
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The night following was one, as may be j of his heart «*p,«r©gular and violent, and, 
supposed, of disorder and confusion. Awd 4 unable ta suopo^the excess of his passion, 
with the morning, the Macedonians, stilrteukL would sink jjfc a state of faintness, pros- 
alariu, and fearful of the forces of Deii^^HKtion. amt paRr. 

trius, on finding no violence offered, bjj^HBrasistratils. reasoning u|*>n these svinp- 
only a message sent from Demetrius desirSNRis. and, upon the probability of things, 
ing an interview and opportunity for ex* I considering that the king’s son would hard- 
plauation of his actions, at last began to lv. if the object of his passion hail bivn 
feel [»retty confident again, and prepared to any other, have fiend sled to death rather 
receive film favorably. And when he came, than reveal it. felt, however, tin* difficulty of 
there was 110 *Aeed of much being said: making a discovery of this nature to Seleueus. 
their hatred of Antipater for his murder of Rut. trusting to the tenderness of Seleueus for 
his mother, and the absence of any one tin* young man, he put on all the assurance 
better to govern them, soon decided them to ' lie could, and at last, on some opjmrtunitv, 
proclaim Demetrius king of Mucedun. And spoke out. and told him tin* malady was love, 
into Macedonia they at once started and took a love impos-dhli* to gratify or relieve. Tins 
him. And the Macedonians at home, who had king was extremely surprised, and asked, 
not forgotten or forgiven the wicked deeds! ** Why impossible to relieve?” '* The tact 
committed by Cassander on the family of j is,” replied Krasistratus. ** he ft in love with 
Alexander, were far from sorry at the change. ' inv wife.” ** H*»w ! ” said Seleueus, “ and 
Any kind recollections that still might sub- i will our friend Krasistratus refuse to bestow 
sist, of the plain and simple rule of the first j his wife uj*ou my son and only successor, 
Anti pater, went also to tin* benefit of Deme- i when there is n<> other way to save his life?” 
trius, whose wife was 1 ‘liila, his daughter, j •• You,” replied Krasistratus, “who are hi* 
and his son by her, a l»oy already old enough ! father, would not do so. it he were in love 

to be serving in the army with his father,' with Siratonice.” “ Ah. my friend.” uns- 

was the natural successor to the govern-j weivd Srieurift, “ would to heaven any means, 
incut. i human or divine, could but convert his pres* 

To add to this unexpected good fortune, f ent passion to that; it would 1 m* well for me 
news arrived that Ptolemy had dismissed j to part not. only with Stratonieo, but with 
his mother and children, bestowing ujmui : my empire, to save Antioehus.” Tilts he 
them presents and homqp; and also that his said with the greatest mission, shedding 
daughter Stratoniee, whom he had married tears as he sjM»k<-: ujmui which Krasistiatus, 
to Seleueus was remarried to Antiochus, tl taking him by tin* hand r«*plied, “ In that 
son of Seleueus, and proclaimed queen ot case, you have no need of Kra ustratus ; tor 
Upi>er Asia. . you, who are the husband, the father, and 

For Antioehus, it appears, had fallen pas the king, are the proper physician tor your 

sinuate ly iti love with Stratoniee, the young own family.” Seletiru*. accordingly, sum- 
queen, who had already made Seleueus the moiling a general assembly n| his people, 
father of a son. He struggled very hard declared to them, that he had resolved to 
will* tin* beginning of this passion, and at make Antioehus king, and Stratoniee queen, 
last, resolving with hiluself that his desires | of all tie* provinces of Upper Asia, uniting 
were wholly unlawful, his malady past all them in marriage : telling them, that he 
ure. and liis lowers of reason too feeble to j thought he had sufficient power over the 
iet, he determined on death, and thought to ] prince’s will, that he should find in him no 
firing his lib* slowly to extinction by 11 eg- j repugnance to obey his commands ; and for 
ecting his person and refusing nourishment, j Stratoniee, lie hoped all his friends would en- 
mder the pretence of being ill. Krasistratus. ! deavor to make her sensible, if she should 
•he physician who attended him, quickly j manifest any reluctance to such a marriage, 
**rceived that love was his distemper, hut 1 that she ought to esteem those things just 
he difficulty was tp discover the object. I and honorable which had l****n determined 
fie therefore waited continually in his chain- j ui*m by the king as necessary to the general 
‘**r, ami when any of the beauties of the J g«n>d. In this manner, we are topi, was 


*urt made their visits to the sick prince, he 
hserved the emotions and alterations in the 
niiiitenance of Antiochus, and watched for 
die changes which he knew to he indicative 
°f the inward passions and inclinations of 
the soul. He took notice that the presence 
<1 other women produced no effect upon him ; 
hut when Stratoniee came, as she often did r 
‘‘iune, or in company with Seleueus, to see 
bun, he observed in him all Sappho’s fa- 
uious symptoms,—his voice faltered, his face 
flushed up, his eyes glanced stealthily, a sud¬ 
den sweat broke out on his skin, the beatings 


brought alxmt the marriage of Antiochus 
and Stratoniee. 

To retifrn to the affairs of Demetrius. 
Having obtained the croVti of Macedon, lie 
presently b<*caine master of Thessaly also. 
And holding the greatest part of Peloponne¬ 
sus, and on this side the Isthmus, the cities 
of Megara and Athens, he now turned his 
arms against the Bceotians. They a t firs# 
made overtures for an accommodation $ but 
Cleonymus of Sparta having ventured writh 
some troops to their assistant, and having 
made his way into Thebes, and Pisis, the 
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Thespian, who was their first man in power j others, pardoning all the rest. Tims ti, 
and reputation, animating them to make a city of Tlpeb 4 s, which had not yet been i 
brave resistance, they broke off the treaty, years restored, in that short space was twi 
No sooner, however, had Demetrius begun to besieged and taken. ' lce 

approach the walls with his engines, • but Shortly after, the festival of the Pvthia, 
Cleonymus in affright secretly withdrew ; Apollo was to be celebrated, and the ".Ktoli 
and the Boeotians, finding themselves jiban- ans having blocked up all the passu*.,* s J 
doned, made their submission. Demetrius Delphi, Demetrius held the games and c , |e- 
placed a garrison in .charge of their towns, brated the feast at Athens, allegin,. it NV!1S 
and, having raised a large sum of money great reason those honors should b*pai,l in 
from them, he placed Hieronymus, the his- that place, Apollo being the*f>a>,-niul god 0 f 
torian, in the office of governor and military the Athenian people, and the reputed first 
commander over them, and was thought on founder of their race. 

the whole to have shown great clemency, From thence Demetrius returned to Ma- 
more particularly to Pisis, to whom he did cedon, and as he not only was of a restless 
no hurt, but spoke with him courteously and temper himself, but saw also that the Mac-do 
kindly, and made him chief magistrate of nians were ever the best subjects when cm- 
Thespian Not long after, Lysimachus was ployed in military expeditions, but turbulent 
taken prisoner' by Dromichretes, and Deine- and desirous of change in the idleness o£ 
trius went off instantly in the hopes of pos- peace, he led them against the .Kiolians, and, 
sessing himself of Thrace, thus left without having wasted their country, he left l’an- 
a king. Upon this, the Boeotians revolted tauchus with a great part of his army to com- 
again, and news also came that Lysimachus plete the conquest, and with the rest lie 
had regained his liberty. So Demetrius, marched in person to find out Pyrrhus, wlw 
turning back quickly and in anger, found on in like manner was advancing to encounter 
coming up that his son Antigonus had al- him. But so it fell out, that lty*taking ,iif- 
ready defeated the Boeotians in battle, and ferent ways the two armies did not meet; 
therefore proceeded to lay siege again to but whilst Demetrius entered Epirus, and 
Thebes. laid all waste before him, Pyrrhus fell upju 

But understanding that Pyrrhus had made Pantauclius, and, in a battle in which tle¬ 
an incursion into Thessaly, and that he was two commanders met in person and wound'd 
advanced as* far as Thermopylae, leaving each other, he gained- the victory, and took 
Antigonus to continue the siege, he marched five thousand prisoners, besides groat num- 
witl, the rest of his army to oppose this ene- hers slain on the field. The worst^thing, 
my. Pyrrhus, however, made a quick re- however, for Demetrius was that Pyrrhus 
treat. So, leaving ten thousand foot and a had excited less animosity.as an enemy than 
thousand horse for the protection of Thessa- admiration as a brave man. His taking »o 
ly, he returned to the siege of Thebes, and large a part with his own hand in the name 
there brought up to his famous City-taker had gained him the greatest name and g " r > 
to the attack, which, however, was so labo- among the Macedonians. Many aniens 
riously and so slowly moved on account of them began to say that this was ie • 
its bulk and heaviness, that in two months it king in whom there Was any likeness 0 , 
did not advance two furlongs. In the mean seen of the great Alexander’s courage , 
time the citizens made a stout defence, and other kings, and particularly i em< ^ 
Demetrius, out of heat and contentiousness did nothing but personate him, use ac ■ 
very often, more than upon any necessity, a stage, in his pomp and- outwau 
sent his soldiers into danger ; until at last And Demetrius truly was a perlect p ■ 
Antigonus, observing how many men were pageant, with his robes and uini < ^ 

losing their lives, said to him, “Why, my gold-edged purple and his liats wi ^ 
father, do we go on letting the men be wast- streamers, his very shoes being o ' , 

ed in this way, without any need of it?” purple felt, embroidered,over m 
But Demetrius, in a great passion, inter- robe in particular, a most supei 1 ., ar ation 
rupted"*himAnd you, good sir, why do work, was long in the loom m l' 1 ', 
you afflict yourself for tlie matter? will for him, in which was to be wrong ,] es tial 
dead men come to you for rations?” But resentation of the universe Jim _ .... 

that the soldiers might see he valutd his ow n bodies. This, left unfinished w o( - tbs 
life at no dearer rate than theirs, he exposed verses overtook him, not al) y t i,oug n 
himself freely, and was wounded with a iav- kings of Macedon, his success • ,, re - 

elin through his neck, which put him into divers of them haughty enoug , 
great hazard of his life. But, notwithstand- sumed to use. . np al>«!' 

mg, he continued the siege, and in conclusion But it-was not this theatr p p ut 1,;J 
took the town again. And after his entrance, which disgusted the Maceaon ‘ . a n,l. 

■whentirtt citizens were in fear and tremb- profuse and luxurious way °*. . )(r w itfl 
lingGSmi expected all the severities which above all,' the difficulty ot sp • 
an incensed conqueror could inflict, he only him or of obtaining access jff, cr, 

put to death thirteen and banished some few For either he would not be 
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if he did give audience, he was violent and 
overbearing. Thus he made the envoys of 
the Athenians, to whom yet he wte more at¬ 
tentive than to all the other Grecians, wait 
two whole years before they could obtain a 
hearing. And when the Lacedaemonians 
sent a single person on an embassy to him, 
he held himself insulted, and -naked angrily 
wlmthur it was the fact that tlx* Laceda*im>- 
niana had sent.butone ambassador. “ Yes,” 
was the hafpv reply he received, one am¬ 
bassador to one king.” 

Once when in some apparent fit of a more 
popular and acceptable temper be was riding 
abroad, a number of ]>eople came up and 
presented their written |>etitiona. He court¬ 
eously received all these, and put them up in 
the skirt of his cloak, while the |**>r jH»ople 
were overjoyed, and follows! him close. Hut 
when he came upon the bridge of the river 
Axius, shaking out his cloak, he threw ail 
into the river. This excited very bitter re¬ 
sentment among tin* Macedonians, who felt, 
themselves to be not governed, but insulted. 
They called to mind what some of them had 
seen, and osiers had heard related of King 
Philip’s unambitious and open, accessible 
manners. One day when an old woman bad 
assailed him several times in the road and 
importuned him to hear her, after he had 
told her he had no time, “ If so.” cried she, 
t% you have no time be a king.” And 
this reprimand so stung the king that after 
thinking of it a’while* lie went back into he 
lions#*, and setting all other mutters apart, 
for sevenil days together In* did nothing else 
but receive, beginning with tin* old woman, 
the complaints of all that would come. And 
to do justice, truly enough, might well In* 
called a king’s first business. ** Mars,” as 
says Timotheus, “ is the tyrant; ” but Law, 
in Pindar’s words, the king of all. Ilomer 
does not say that kings received at the hands 
of Jove besieging engines or ships of war, 
but sentences of justice, to keep and observe ; 
nor is it the most warlike, unjust, and mur¬ 
derous. but the most righteous of kings, 
that has from him the name of Jupiter’s 
** familiar friend ” and scholar. Demetrius’s 
delight was the title most unlike tin* choices 
of the king of gods* The divine names were 
thosA of the Defender and Keeper, his was 
that of the Resieger of Cities. The place of 
virtue was given by him to that which, had 
he not. been as ignorant as he was powerful, 
he would have known to be vice, and honor 
by his act was associated with crime. While 
h*» lay dangerously ill at Pella, Pyrrhus pret¬ 
ty nearly overran all Macedon, and advanced 
as far as the city of Edessa. On recovering 
h>s health, he quickly drove him out, and 
came to terms with him, being desirous not 
to employ his time in a string of petty lo¬ 
cal conflicts with a neighbor, when all his 
thoughts were fixed upon another design. 
Anis was no less than to endeavor the re¬ 


covery of the whole empire which his father 
lmd possessed; ami Ins preparations were 
suitable to his hopes, and the greatness of 
the enterprise. He had arranged for the. 
levying* of ninety-eight thousand f<x't. and 
ueimrtwelve thousand horse ; and he hat! a 
fleec'd* five hundred galleys on the stocks, 
some building at Athens, others at Uorinth 
and Uhalcis, ami in tin* neighborhood of 
Pella. And 1»«* himself was passing ever¬ 
more from one to allot her of these places, to 
give hi> directions and his assistance to the 
plans, while all that saw wen* amazed, not 
so much at tin* number, as at the magnitude 
of tin* works. Hitherto, there had never 
been seen a galley with fifteen or sixteen 
ranges of ours. At a later time, Ptolemy 
Philopator built one of forty rows, which 
was two hundred and eighty eybits in length 
ami the height of her to tin* top of her stern 
forty-eight cubits: sin* bad four hundred 
sailors ami four thous.uul row«'rs.aml afforded 
room besides for very near three thousand sol¬ 
diers lo fight on her decks. Rut t his,after all, 
was "for show, ami not for service, scarcely 
differing frojn a fixed edifice ashore, ami was 
not to be moved without extreme toil ami 
p«*ril ; whereas these gallevs of Demetrius 
were iimant quite as much for fighting as for 
looking at, won* m»t tin* less serviceable for 
their magnificence, and were us wonderful 
for tlmir speed ami general jM»rf#irmanco as 
for their size. 

These mightv prepa ationa against Asia, 
the like of which had not been mad#* since 
Alexander first invaded it, united Sel#*m*us, 
Ptoleinv, and Lysimachus in a confederacy 
for tlmir defence. 'They also despatched 
ambassadors to Pyrrhus, to jM»rsuade him to 
make a diversion by attacking Macedonia; 
In* need not think there was any validity in a 
treaty which Demetrius ha# 1 concluded, not as 
an engagement to lx* at peace with him, but 
as a im-ans for enabling himself to make 
war first u|h>u the enemy of his choice. So 
when Pyrrhus accepted their proj*osals, 
Demetrius, still in tin* midst, of (^is prepara¬ 
tions, was encompassed with war on all 
sides. Ptolemy, with a mighty navy, iuvad- 
e#i Greece; Lysimachus entered Macedonia 
ujhmi the side of Thrace, ami Pyrrhus, from 
the Epirofc border, both of them sj>oiling 
ami wasting the country. Deirmtftus, leav¬ 
ing his sou to look after Greece, marched to 
tin* relief of Macedon. ami first of all to op¬ 
pose Lysimachus. On his way, he received 
the news that Pyrrhus had taken the city 
Berm a; and the report quickly getting out 
among the soldiers, all discipline at once 
was ’ >st, and the camp was filled with la¬ 
mentations and tears, anger and execrations 
on Demetrius; they would stay no longer, 
they would march off, as they sfttoj, to take 
care of their country, friends, and families; 
but in reality the intention was to revolt to 
Lysimachus. Demetrius, therefore, thought 
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it his business to keep them as far away as t 
he could from Lysimachus, who was their e 
own countryman, and for Alexander’s sake a 
kindly looked upon by many ; they would be i 
ready to fight with Pyrrhus, a new-comer h 
and a foreigner, whom they could hardly l 
prefer to himself. But he found himself c 
under a great mistake in these conjectures. ( 
For when he advanced and pitched his camp 1 
eear, the old admiration for Pyrrhus s gal¬ 
lantry in arms, revived again ; and a9 they 
had been used from time immemorial to sup¬ 
pose that the best king was he that was the 1 
bravest soldier, so now they were also told t 
of his generous usage if his prisoners, and, 1 
in short, they were eager to have any one in j 
the place of Demetrius, and well pleased ; 
that the man should be Pyrrhus. At first, i 
some straggling parties only deserted, but in 
a little time the whole %rmy broke out into 
au universal mutiny, insomuch that at last 
some of them went up, and told him openly 
that if he consulted his own safety he were 
best to make haste to be gone, for that the 
Macedonians were resolved no longer to 
hazard their lives for the satisfaction of his 
luxury and pleasure. And this was thought 
fair and moderate language, compared with 
the fierceness of the rest. So, withdrawing 
into his tent, and, like an actor rather than 
a real king, laving aside his stage-robes of 
royalty, he put on some common clothes and 
stole away. lie was no sooner gone but the 
mutinous army were fighting and quarrelling 
for the plunder of his tent, but Pyrrhus, com¬ 
ing immediately, took possession of the camp 
without a blow, after which he, with Lysi- 
jnachus, parted the realm of Macedon betwixt 
them, after Demetrius had securely held it 
just seven years. 

As for Demetrius, being thus suddenly 
despoiled of every thing, he retired to_ Cas- 
sandrea. His wife Phila, in the passion of 
her grief, could not endure to see her hap¬ 
less husband reduced to the condition of a 
private and banished man. She refused to 
entertain any further hope, aud, resolving to 
quit a fortune which was never permanent 
except for calamity, took poison and died. 
Demetrius, determining still to hold on by 
the wreck, went off to Greece, and collected 
his friends and officers there. Menelaus, in 
the play fef Sophocles, to give an image of 
his vicissitudes of estate, says, — 


time of apparent entire obscuration and 
extinction, bis light again shone out and 
accessions of strength, little by little, came 
in to fulfil once more the measure 0 f 
hope. At first he showed himself i„ q,', 
garb of a private man, and went about the 


For me, my destiny, alas, is found c 
■Whirling upon the gods’ swift wheel around, 

And changing still, and as the moon’s fair frame 
Cannot cogfinue for two nights the same, 

Bui out olatiadow first a crescent shows, 

Thence into beauty and perfection grows, 

And when the form of plenitude it wears, 
Dwindles aggia, and wholly disappears, 

The sirflile is yet truer of Demetrius and 
the phases'of his fortunes, nowon the in¬ 
crease, presently on the wane, now filling 
up and now falling away. And so, at this 


S’”. 1 “ A !— , 7," V c, “' eomu the 

cities without any of the badges of a king. 
One wlio saw him thus at Thebes applied to 
him, not inaptly, the lines of Euripides, 

Humbled to man, laid by the gdBhaud’s pride 
lie comes to Dirce and is menus’ side. ’ 

But erelong his expectations had reentered 
the royal track, an,d he began once more to 
have about him the body and form of cm- 
pire. The Thebans received back, as his 
gift, their ancient constitution. The Athe¬ 
nians had deserted him. They displaced 
Diphilus, who was that year the priest of 
the two Tutelar Deities, and restored the 
archons, as of old, to mark the year; and ou 
hearing that Demetrius was not so weak as 
they had expected, they sent into Macedonia 
to beg the protection of Pyrrhus. Deme¬ 
trius, in anger, marched to Athens, and laid 
close siege to the city. In this distress, they 
sent out to him Crates the philosopher, a 
person of authority and reputation, who 
succeeded so far, that what with his entn a- • 
ties and the solid reasons which he offered, 
Demetrius was persuaded to raise the siege; 
aud, collecting all liisf’ships, lie embarked a 
force of eleven thousand men with cuvalri, 
and sailed away to Asia, to Caria and Lydia, 
to take those provinces from Lysimachus. 
Arriving at Miletus, he was met there by 
Eurydice, the sister of Phila, who brought 
; along with her Ptolemais, one of her daugh- 
, ters by king Ptolemy, who had before be. u 
affianced to Demetrius, and with vvhoni lie 
' now consummated his marriage, lmmem- 

• ately after, lie proceeded to carry out « » 

I project, and was so fortunate in the ' A 11 

- ning, that many cities revolted to 1 ; 

i others, as particularly Sardis, he took 
i force; and some generals of Lysinum ■> 

) also, came over to him with troops and 
t ey. But when Agathocles, tlie soil o ■. ■ 

. machos, arrived with an army, he u 
y into Phrygia, with an intention to pa-''” 

1 Armenia, believing that, *if he col j 
i plant his foot in Armenia, he ni■ b ju 
f Media in revolt, and gain a P°' i,. r 
Upper Asia, where a fugitive com ■ ^ 
might find a hundred ways of evas 
escape. Agathocles pressed hard 
and many skirmishes and conflicts . 

in which Demetrius had still the ai ■ ^ 

but Agathocles straitened him m 

• forage, and his men showed a gi * , 0 [ 

to his purpose, which they 8 “®P ;1 ml 
carrying them far away into A t l„ ni. 

d Media. Famine also pressed uf 
i- .and some mistake occurred in tneir l ^ jch 
g of the river Lycus, in consequence , lU j 

is a large number were swept 
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drowned Still, however, they could pass | of his friends as hostages for his departure 
their jests, and one of them fixed upon • then; and, in the mean time, he fortified all 
Demetrius’s tent-door a paper with the first the passages into Syria. So that Demetrius, 
verse, slightly altered, of the OEdipua;— j who saw himself thus, like a wild Uniat, in 

j tie* wav to he encompassed on all sides in the 
ChiUi of the Wind old man. Antlgnnns, toils Was driven in desi**ration to his defence, 
Into what country arc you lirin K ii>« ua? , (>Vl . r ,. m „ l( , l .„ ulltrv . amJ i„ several en^- 

But at last, pestilence, as is usual, when ! ments iu which Selcuciis atttu'ketl him, had 
armies are driven to such neeesMties as to! the advantage of him. Particularly, when 
subsist Tipon any food they can get, began to • he wasonee a>sailed by the scythed chariots, 
assail thenuos* well as famine. So that, he successfully avoided the charge and routed 
having lost eight thousand of his men, with his assailants, and then, exjvlling the troojwi 
the n st he retreated and came to Tarsus, that were in guard of tlie passes, made him- 
and because that city was within the domin* .self master of the roads leading into Syria, 
ions of Seleucus. lie was ahxious to prevent And now, elated himself, and finding Ilia 
any plundering, amt wished to give no sort ! soldiers also animated by these successes, ha 
of offence to Seleucus. Hut when he per- was resolve*! t>» push at all, and t»» have oiu> 
ceived it was imj»ossible to restrain the deciding blow for the empire with Seleucus ; 
soldiers in their extreme n**cessity, A gat ho- who. indeed, wxs in consi* 1 , Til 111 e anxiety and 
etas also having blocked up all the avenues dUtress, being averscjo,anv assistance from 
of Mount Taurus, he wrote a letter to Scleu -1 bvsimaehus, whom h<* U»tn mistrusted and 
ciis, bewailing first all his own sad fortuues, j feared, and shrinking from a battle with 
and proceeding with entreaties and suppli- Demetrius, whose desperation he knew, and 
cations for some compassion on his part to- ! whose fortune lie had so often seen suddenly 
wards one nearly connect' d with him, who pass from tin* lowest to the highest, 
was fallen* to such calamities as might; Hut Demetrius, in tin* mean while, was 
extort tenderness and pity from his very j taken with a\i«'tant sickness, from which ho 
enemies. I suffered extremely himself, and which ruined 

. These letters so far moved Seleucus, that all his prospects. Ilis men deserted to tin) 
lie gave orders to the governors of those prov- enemy, or dispersed. At last, after forty 
inces that they should furnish Demetrius days, lie began to be so far recovered as to 
with all things suitably to his rural rank, he able to rally his remaining forces, and 
and with sufficient provisions for Ins troops, marched as if In* directly designed for Uili- 
Hut Patroeles, a person whose judgment wa? cut: hut iu the night, raisin ; hi* camp without 
greatly valued, and who was a friend highly i sound of trumpet, lie took a countermarch, 
trusted by Seleucus, pointed out to him, and. parsing the mountain Animus, he rav- 
that tin* expense of maintaining such a body aged all the lower country as far as I’yrrhe#- 
of soldiers was the least important considcra- tica. 

lion, but that it was contrary to all policy to Upon this, Seleucus advancing towards 
l*‘t Demetrius stay in the country, since he, him and encamping at no great distance, 
of all the kings of his time, was the most Demetrius set liis troops in motion to surprise 
violent, and most adHictad to daring enter- him by night. And almost to the last moment 
prises; and he was now in a condition which Seleucus knew nothing, and was lying asleep, 
might tempt persons of tic* greatest temper j Some deserter came with the tidings just so 
and moderation to unlaw ful and desperate j soon that he had time to leap, iu great con- 
. attempts. Seleucus, excited by this advice, | star-nation, out of bed, and give tin* alarm to 
move*] with a powerful armv towards Cilicia:! his men. And as he was putting on his 
and D.-mctrius, astonished at this sudden ! boots to mount his horse, he bade tin* officers 
alteration, betook himself for safety to the j about him look well to it, for they had to 
most inaccessible places of Mount Taurus:, meet a furious and terrible wild beast. Hut 
from whence he soyt envoys to Seleucus, to j Demetrius, by the noise h** heard in thecamp, 
request from him that he would permit him finding they had taken tin* alarm, drew off 
the liberty to settle with his army some- j his troops in haste. With tin* monflng's r«- 
where among the independent barbarian I turn he found Seleucus pressing hard iijmil 
tribes, where he might be able to make J him ; so, sending one of lu* *ffi< "rs against 
himself a petty king, and end his life with- j the other»wing, he defeated those that wero 
n,, t further travel and hardship; or, if he | opjsised to himself. Hut S**leueiis. lighting 
refused him this, at any rate to give his j from his horse, pulling off hi* ledpjet, and 
troops food during the winter, and not j taking a target, advanced to the foremost 
expose him in this distressed and naked con-, ranks of the mercenary soldiers, and, showing 
dition to the fury of his enemies. , . | them who he was, ha fe them come over and 

But Seleucus, whose jealousy made him ‘ join him, tailing them that't was for th^r 
put an ill construction on all he said, sent sakes only that ne had so long forborne com- 
h>m answer, that he would permit him to ing to extremities. And thereupon, without 
stay two months and no longer in Cataonia, , a blow more, they saluted Seleucus as their 
provided he presently sent him the principal « king and passed over. 
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Demetrius, who felt that this was his last of his surrender of himself being a disc- 
change of fortune, and that he had no more had now, in confidence on the good'h^ 6 ’ 
vicissitudes to expect, fled to the passes of held out to him, entirely forgotten all 
Amanus, where, with a very few friends and thoughts, Pansanias, with a guard of 
followers, he threw himself into a dense thousand horse and foot, came and « * 
forest, and there waited for the night, pur- rounded him; and, dispersing the rest thi 
posing, if possible, to make his escape towards were with him, carried him not to the pr sen 
Caunus, where he hoped to find his shipping of Seleucus, but to the Syrian Chersonese* 
ready to transport him. But upon inquiry, where he was committed to the safe custody of 
finding that they had not provisions even a strong guard. Sufficient attendance at/d 

for that one day, he began to think of some liberal provision were here allb'wcdliiin; space 

other project. Whilst he was yet indoubt, for riding and walking, a park with game for 

his friend Sosigenes arrived, who had four hunting, those of his friends and companions 
hundred pieces of gold about him, and, with in exile who wished it had permission to see 
tliis relief, he again entertained hopes of liiiq, and messages of kindness, also, f rom 
being able to reach the coast, and, as soon as time to time, were brought him from Si-leu- 
it began to be dark, set forward towards the cus, bidding him fear nothing, and intiina- 
passes. But, perceiving by the fires that ting, that, so soon as Antioehus ami -Strato- 
the enemies hfid occupied them, he gave up nice should arrive, he would receive his 
all thought of that road, and retreated to his liberty. 

old station in the wood, but not with all his Demetrius, however, finding himself in 
men ; for some had deserted, nor were those this condition, sent letters to those who were 
that remained as willing as they had been, with his son, and to his captains and friomU 
One of them, in fine, ventured to speak out, at Athens and Corinth, that they should give 
and say that Demetrius had better give him- no manner of credit to any letters written to 
self up to Seleucus; which Demetrius over- them in his name, though they'were sealed 
hearing, drew out his sword, anB would have with his own signet, but that, looking upon 
passed it through his body, but that some of him as if he were already dead, they should 
his friends interposed and prevented the maintain the cities and whatever was left of 
attempt, persuading him to do as had been his power, for Antigonus, as his successor, 
said. So at last he gave way, and sent to Antigonus received the news of his father's 
Seleucus, to surrender himself, at discretion, captivity with great^sorrow ; he put himself 
Seleucus, when lie was told of it, said it into mourning, and wrote letters to tin; rest 
was not Demetrius’s good fortune that had of the kings, and to Seleucus himself, making 
found out this means for his safety, buf his entreaties, and offering not only to surrender 
own, which had added to his other honors whatever they had left, but himself tubes 
the opportunity of showing his clemency and hostage for his father. Many cities, also, 
generosity. And forthwith he gave order to and princes joined in interceding for him : 
his domestic officers to prepare a royal pavi- only Lysimachus sent and offered a large 
lion, and all things suitable to give him a sum of money to Seleucus to take away jus 
splendid reception and entertainment. There life. But he, who had always shown Im 
was in the attendance of Seleucus one Apol- aversion to Lysimachus" before, thought nun 
lonides, who formerly had been intimate only the greater barbarian and monster tor 
with Demetrius. He was, therefore, as the it. Nevertheless, he still protracted the tun"- 
fittest person, despatched from the king to reserving the favor, as he professed, for tno 

meet Demetrius, that he might feel himself intercession of Antioehus and Stratonice. 

more at his ease, and might come with the Demetrius, who had sustained the nrs^ 
confidence of being received as a friend‘and stroke of his misfortune, in time grew • 
relative. No sooner was this message known, familiar with it, that, by continuance, 
but the courtiers and officers, some few fit became easy. At first he persevered one w ^ 
first, and afterwards almost the whole of or other in taking exercise, in hunting 
them, thinking Demetrius would presently far as he had means, and in riding- ‘ _ 

become *>f great power with the king, hurried by little, however, after a while, he h- 
off, vying who should be foremost to pay self grow indolent and indisposed tor ^ 
him their respects. The effect of which was and took to dice and drinking, m )' ri , t0 
that compassion was converted into jealousy, passed most of his time, whether it ]01K 
and ill-natured, malicious people could the escape the, thoughts of his present com ^ j 
more easily insinuate to Seleucus that he with which he was haunted when so “ ’ | llt 
was giving way to an unwise humanity, the to drown reflection in drunkenness.' 1 
very first sight of Demetrius having been the he acknowledged to himself that > jn j 
occasion of a dangerous excitement in the the real happy life he had long desi > 1 ^ ^ 
ajmy. So, whilst Apollonides, in great de- wished' for, and had foolishly let nm ^ #1M j 
light, and after him many others, were rela- seduced away from it by a sense- ([00 . 
ting to Demetrius the kind expressions of vain ambition, which had only broi g f ^ 
Seleucus, and he, after so many troubles anil ble*to himself and others ; that mg, ; anB i 
calamities, if indeed he had still any sense which he had thought to obtain } 
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and fleets and soldiers, he had now discovered } When the fleet approached the hart>or of 
unexpectedly in idleness, leisure, and repose. | Corinth, the urn, covered with purple, and a 
As, Indeed, what other end or period is there { royal diadem upon it, was visible upon the 
of all the wars and dangers which hapless ] poop, and a troop of young men attended in 
princes run into, whose misery and folly it arms to receive it at landing. Xenuphnntus, 
is, not merely that they make luxury and ; the most famous musician of the day, played 
pleasure, instead of virtue and excellence, J on the flute his most solemn measure, to 
the object of their lives, but that they do ; which the rowers, as the ship came in, made 
not so much as know where this luxury and loud res|H»nse, tln ir oars, like the funerhl 
pleasure art* to l** found ? * } Uniting of the breast, keeping time with tho 

Having tlftis continued three years a pris- cadences of the music, liut Antigoims, in 
oner in Chersonesus. for want of exercise, ' tears and mourning attire,excited among tho 
and by indulging himself in eating and spectators gathered on the shore tin* great- 
drinking. he fell into a disease, of which he 1 est sorrow and compassion. After crowns 
died at the age of fifty-four. Seleucus was and other honors had been ottered at Corinth, 
ill-sjH>k'*n of. and w as himself greatly grieved, tie* remains were conveyed to Demetrius, a 
that he had yielded so far to his suspicions, ! city to which Demetrius had given his name, 
and had let himself be so much outdone by peopled from the inhabitants of the small 
the barbarian Dromiehsctes of Thrace, who, villages of loleus. ® 

had shown so much humanity and such a: Demetrius left no other children by his 
kingly temper in his treatment of his pris- wife I’hilubwt Antigoims and Stratonioe, but 
oner Lysiinacbus. j be hud two other sons, both of his own name, 

There was something dramatic ami theat- one suruamed the Thin, by an Illyrian moth* 
rical in the vervfuneral ceremonies with which er. and one who ruled in ('vrem*, by I'tole- 
Demotrius was honored. For bis son Anti- mais. He had also, bv 1 >ei«lamia, a sou, Alex- 
gonus. understanding that, his remains were under.who lived and died in F.gvpt; and there 
coming over from Syria, went with all his are some who sav that he had a son by Fury- 
fleet to the islands to meet them. They were dice, named t’orrhabus. His family was oou- 
there presented to him in a golden urn, tinned in a succession of kings down to IVr- 
which lie placed in his largest admiral galley, i eus. the last, from whom the Roman* took 
All the cities where they touched in their Macedonia. 

passage sent chaplets tv adorn the urn, and j And now, the Macedonian drama lxdug 
deputed certain of their citizens to follow in j ended, let us prepare to sec the Roman, 
mourning, to assist at the funeral solemni \ j 


A N T 0 N Y . 


The grandfather *of Antony was the fa¬ 
mous pleader, whom Marius put to death for 
having taken part with Sylla. His father 
was Antony, suruamed of Crete, not very fa¬ 
mous or distinguished in public life,but a wor¬ 
thy good man, ami particularly remarkable 
for bis liberality, as may appear from a single 
example. He was not very rieh. and was 
f<>r that reason checked in the exercise of 
his good-nature by .his wife. A friend that 
stood in need of money came to borrow of 
him. Money he had none, hut he bade a 
servant bring.him water in a silver basin, 
with which, when it was brought, he wetted 
his face, as if lie meant to shave ; and. send¬ 
ing away the servant upon another errand 
gave his friend the basin, desiring him to 
turn it to his purjiose. And when there was, 
afterwards, a great inquiry for it in the house, 
and his wife was in a very ill humor, ayd 
was going to put the servants one by one to 
ie search, he acknowledged what he had 
done, and begged her pardon. 

His wife was Julia, of the family of the 
Caesars, who, for her discretion and fair be- 


! havior, was not inferior to anv of her time. 

Under h«*r,Antony received his education.sho 
' being, after the death of his father, ivmar- 
, ri«*(l to Cornelius Lent ulus, who was, put to 
i death by Cicero for having boon of Catiline’s 
! conspiracy. Thin, probably, was the first 
! ground a ml occasion of that mortal grudge 
that Antony bore Cicero. Ho says, even, 
that the I»o<ly of Contains was denied bur¬ 
ial. till, by application made to Cicero's 
i wife, it was granted to Julia. Rut this 
! seems to be a manifest error, foranone of 
those that suffered in the consulate of Cicero 
had the right of burial denied them. An to* 
jtiygrewsipa very l>eautiful youth, but, by 
, the worst of misfortunes, he fell into the ac~ 
j quaintance and friendship of Curio, a man 
| abandoned to his pleasures ; who,no make 
Antony’s dependence U|*m him a matter of 
j greater necessity, ph *iged him into a lifts of 
j drinking and dissipation,and led him through 
! a course of such extravagance, that be ran, 
at that early age, into debt to the amount 
fot two hundred and fifty talent®. For this 
sum, Curio became his surety; on hearing 
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which, the elder Curio, his fathafc,?drove An- wheejing Ubqut and attacking the rear of «. 
tony out of his house. After thftefgr some enemy,'Rqjgave the victory to the the 
short time, he took part with the in tfe front;, and received for this'ser' 

most insolent and outrageous dema^Jguu of sj^ftai-fnarks of distinction. Nor'wasT* 
the time, in his course of violeride a,hrd humanity towards the deceased Archela 
disorder; but, getting weary, before .king, Jess tjrtym potice of. He had been formed 
of his madness, and apprehensive of the pow- his gu^lh' and acquaintance, and, as he 'Ji 
erful party forming against him, he left Italy, now compelled, he fought.h'im bravely wliii 
and travelled into Greece, where he spent alive, tffct, On his death, sought out (ns b 0 ,ly 
his time in military exorcises and in the and buried" if with royal honors. The core 
study of eloquence. He took most to what sequence' wa^that he left behind him a K reat 
was called the Asiatic taste in speaking, name amcjugifhe Alexandrians, and all w ) 10 
which was then at its height, and was, in were servinginthe lioinan army looked upon 
many ways, suitable to bis ostentatious, him as a rriosk.ga(laiit soldier. 1 

vaunting temper, full of empty flourishes He had also’a very good and noble appear¬ 
and unsteady efforts for glory. ance; his beard was well grown, his forehead 

After some stay-in Greece, he was invited large, and his nose aquiline, giving |,i m a |. 
by Gabinius, who had been oonsul, to make together a bold, masculine look, that remind- 
a campaign vrith him in Syria? which at first ed people of the faces of Hercules in puintinrs 
he refused, not being willing 'to serve in a and sculptures. It was, moreover, an ancient 
private character, but, receiving, a commis- tradition, that the Antonys were descended 
siou to command the horse, he went along; with from Hercules, by a son of liis called Am,in; 
him. Ilis first service was against Aristob- and this opinion he thought to give credit to, 
lus, who had prevailed witli the Jews to re- by the similarity of his pcrsonjustmrntium.il, 
bel. Here he was himself the first man to and also by the fashion of liis dress. Fur, 
scale the largest of the works, and beat whenever he had to appear beforelarge 1111m- 
Aristobulus out of all of them'; after which bers, he wore his tunic girt low about the 
he routed, in a pitched battle, an army many hips, a broad sword on his side, and over all 
times over the number of bis, killed almost a large coarse mantle. What might seem to 
all of them, and took Aristobulus and his some very insupportable, his vaunting, liis 
son prisoners. This war ended, Gabinius raillery, his drinking in public, sitting down 
was solicited by Ptolemy to restore him to by the men as they Were taking their food, 
his kingdom of Egypt, and a promise made and eating, as he stood, off the common sol- 
of ten thousand talents reward. Most of the diers’ tables, made hint the delight and pleas- 
officers were against this enterprise, and ure of the army. In love affairs, also, ho 
Gabinius himself did not much like it, was very agreeable; he gained many friends 
though sorely tempted by the ten thousand by the assistance he gave them in theirs, and 
talents. But Antony, desirous of brave ac- took other people’s raillery upon his own with 
tions, and willing to please Ptolemy, joined good-humor. And his generous ways. Ins 
in persuading Gabinius to go. And whereas open and lavish band in gifts and favors to 
all were of opinion that the most dangerous liis friends and fellowjsoldiers, did a g |V l 
thing before them was the march to Pelu- deal for him in his first advance to p»w;' r , 
sium, in which they would have to pass over and after he had become great, long noun- 
a deep sand, where no fresh water was to be tained liis fortunes, when a thousand to. 
hoped for, along the Ecregma and the Ser- were hastening their overthrow. j"‘ 

bonian marsh (which the Egyptians call stance of his liberality I must relate. ' 
Typhoids breathing-hole, and which is, in had ordered payment to one of liis fnem s i 
probability, water left behind by, or making twenty-five myriads of money, or ‘ 

its way through from, the Red Sea, which is the Romans call it, and his steward ""-'j 
here divided from the Mediterranean by a ing at the extravagance of the sum. ^ 
narrow isthmus), Antony, being ordered the silver in a heap, as die shouh 

thither with the horse, not only made him- Antony, seeing the heap, asked what it nit. ^ i 

self master of the passes, but won Pelusium his steward replied, “ The money you ^ 
itself, a great city, took the garrison prison- ordered to be given to your tnemt. j 
ers, and by this means, rendered the march perceiving the man’s malice, said > < 
secure to the army, and the way th victory thought the decies had been much ^. ver , 
not difficult for the general to pursue. r Jhe too little; let it be doubled.” I his, »’ 
enemy, algo, reaped some benefit of his eager- was at a later time. . j_ e u p 

ness for honor. For when Ptolemy, after When the Roman state finally ’ r .,ti c al 
he had entered Pelusium, in his rage and into two hostile factions, the aris o > ^ 

spite against the Egyptians, designed to put party joining Pornpey, who was m 
thftm to the #word, Antony withstood him, and the popular side seeking help ti° , ^ 
and hindered the execution. In all the great who was at the head of an army , an pii 
and frequent skirmishes and battles, he gave. Curio, the friend of Antony, having 
continual proofs of his personal valor and his party and devoted himselt t sor vice. 
militftljf conduct; and once in particular, by brought over Antony also to nn> 
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And the influence which he gninedjvtth the ' guenchali|M|nrBtofeinpiro,and the di.*>traetod 
people bv his eloquence and byIhp yiuopey being 1 tlie greatest man in the 

which wax supplied by C.vsar <*na\jec£iiiii j workj^JHich wjls impracticable for him, 
to make Antony, first, tribune oi’ihp jpqfgfc j uuto&*jKin|H*v were put down. So soon, 
and then, augur. And AntotHJ|a* ^COeMpftj wrlie hml mlvuuced and iK'cupied Home, 
to office was at once of the L'rrwflrt jjipTHf ] and.driven Pouqiey out of Italy, he purposed 
tage to Ciesar. In the first phuiftjb^ fttiWted J tisaf to go again>t the legions that Pomi>cy 
the consul Marcellus. who n 11 u T i ; had in Spain, and then cross over and follow 

l\>in|*ey*» orders the trinqis who WBre**Iready him with the fleet that should be prepared 
collected, and was gi\ing him p$bet to raise during his absence. in the mean tine* leaving 
new levies; he, bn the other hjfepa.'making th * government of Koine to la-pidus, as 
an order that they should be acHUJRto Syria prn*tor, and the eommand of tlie troops and 
to reinforce Bihulus, who wtyp CpRting war of Italy to Antony, as tribune of the people, 
with the Parthian*, and that* jn> ♦At* should Antony was not long in getting tin* hearts of 
give in his name to serve* under Ponip«*y. tin* .soldiers, joining w ith them in their ex- 
N**xt, when tin.* senators would not suffer ereises, and tor th«*tn«»st part living amongst 
C.esar’s letters to be received or read in tin* tln-m, and making them jiresents to tin* nt- 
senate, by virtue of his office In* read them most of his abilities; bjit with all others ho 
publicly, and succeeded so well, that many was unpopular*enough. He wlis too la/.v to 
were brought to change their mind; ('a*sar's pay attention a to tin* eoiuplaiuts of persons 
demands, as they appeared in what he wrote, who were injured; he listened impatiently to 
being but just ami reasonable. At length, petitions; and In* had an ill name for fatiirli* 
two questions being put in the senate, tin* arity with oilier people’s wives. In short, 
one, whether l'oinpey should dismiss his tin* government of Ca-s.ir (whieh, so far as 
army, the other, if Caesar his, some were for In* was cnne«*rii“d himself, had tin* appear- 
the formerf ft»r the latter all, except some a nee of any thing rather than a tyranny), 
few, when Antony stood up and put tin* j got a had repifte through his friends. And 
question, if it would be agreeable to them . ot these friends. Antony, as In* had the 
that both 1’oinpey and Cienar should dismiss largest trust, and rnmmitted the greatest 
tln-ir armies. This propmal met with tin* j ermrs, \v,n thought tin* most deej»lv in fault, 
greatest approval, they gave him loud ar- (*a*sar, however, at his return lrom Spain, 

elamations, and called^or it to be put to overlooked tin* charges against him, and 
tin* vote. But when the consuls would not had no reason ever to rotiiplain, in tin* i*m- 
havi* it so, Ca*sar , .s friends again made son* ployments In* gave him i i tin* war, of any 
few offers, very fair and equitable, but were want, of courage, energy, or n.ilitarv skill, 
strongly opjH»sed by Cato, and Antony him- He himself, going aboard at Bni'nlusimii, 
s* lf was commanded to leave the senate by sailed over the Ionian Sea with a few troops, 
the consul Lent ulus. So, leaving them w itii and sent back tin* vessels with orders to 
execrations, and disguising himself in a ser- Antony and tiabinius to embark tin* army, 
vant’s dress, hiring a carriage with (Quintus and conn* over with all speed into Mao- 
Cassius, In* went straight away to Ca*sar, donia. (iabinius, having n«» mind to put to 
declaring at once, wlTen they reached tin* sea in the rough, daugejous weather of tint 
camp, that affairs at Rome were conducted winter season, was for marching the army 
without any order or justice, that the privi- round by tin* long land route; but Antony, 
lego of speaking in the senate was denied the being more afraid lest CVsar might suffer 
tribunes, and that he who spoke for common from tin* number of his enemies, who pressed 
fair dealing was driven out and in danger of him hard, beat baek Libo, who was watch- 
his life. ing with a fl«*<*t at the mouth of tfie haven 

1 pun this. Ctpsar set his army in motion, of Brmnlusium, by attaeking his galleys 
and marched into Italy ; and for this reason w ith a number of small boats, and. gaining 
it is that Cicero writes in his Philippics, that thus an opj*>rtunity, put on board twenty 
Antony was as much the cause of the civil thousand foot and eight hundred horse, and 
war, as Helen was of the Trojan. But this so set out to sea. And, being cspi‘*d*t»y the 
i* but a calumny. For Caesar was not, of so enemy and mi retied, from this danger he 
slight or weak a jumper as to suffer himself was rescued by a strong south wind, which 
to be carried away, by the indignation of the sprang up«aml raised so high a s«*a, that the 
moment, into a civil war with his country, enemy’s galleys could make little way. But 
“pm the sight of Antony and Cassius seek- his own ships were driving before it upon a 
mg refuge in his camp, meanly dressed and lee shore ol cliffs and rocks running sheer 
1,1 a hired carriage, without ever having to the water, where there was no hope of 
thought of it or taken any such resolution escape, when all of a sa dden the wind turned 
long I>efore. This w*as to him, who wanted about to south-west, and blew ftotn land t<} 
a pretence of declaring war, a fair and plaus- the main sea, where Antony, now sailing in 
jble occasion; but the true motive that led security, saw the coast all covered with the 
him was the same that formerly led Alexan- \vreck of the enemy’s fleet. I*or hither the 
der and Cyrus against all mankind, the uu- -galleys in pursuit had been carried ty the 
42 
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f ale, and not a few of them dashed to pieces, all, one of hur friends holding his eow 
lany men and much property fell into Ah- him. Sergius, the player, was one of" m 
tony’s hands; he took also the town of Lis- friends who could do most with him- i 
BUS, and, by the seasonable arrival of so Cytheris, a woman of the same trade wh° 
large a reinforcement, gave Caesar great en- he made much of, and who, when lie ,. 
couragement. * his progress, accompanied him in a | it '. ent 

There was not one of the many engage- and hjwl her equipage, not in any thine j 
ments that now took place one after another ferior to his mother’s; . while every on 
in which he did not signalize himself; twice moreover, was scandalized at the sifr|,t e ! 
he stopped the army in its full flight, led the golden cups that he took with him, fitter 
them back to a ..charge, and gained the vie- for the ornaments of a procession than the 
tory. So that now without reason his repu- uses of a journey, at his having pavilion* 
tation, next to Caesar’s, was greatest in the set up, and sumptuous morning repasts laid 
army. And what opinion Cmsar himself out by river sidep and in groves, at his hay. 
had of him well appeared when for the final ing chariots drawn by lions, and common 
battle in Pharsalia, which was to determine women and singing girls quartered upon thi¬ 
every thing, he himself chose to lead the houses of serious fathers and mothers of 
right wing, committing the charge of the families. And it seemed very unreasonable 
left to Antony, as to the best ollicer of all that Csesar, out of Italy, should 1ml 
that served under him. After the battle, the open field, and, with great fatigue ami 
Cfesar, being created dictator, went in pur- danger, pursue the remainder of a hazard- 
suit of Pompey, and sent Antony to Rome, oils war, whilst others, by favor of his an- 
with the character of Master of the Horse, thority, should insult the citizens with their 
who is in office and power next to the dicta- impudent luxury. 

tor, when present, and in his absence is the All this appears to have aggravated party 
first, and pretty nearly indeed,the sole mag- quarrels in Rome, and to have vucnuragwl 
istrate. For on tiie appointment of a dicta- the soldiers in acts of license and rapacity, 
tor, with the one exception of the tribunes, And, accordingly, when Csesar came 1 mm.', 
all other magistrates cease to exercise any he acquitted Dolabella, and, being errated 
authority in Rome. the third time consul, took, not Antony, but 

Dolabella, however, who was tribune, be- Lopidus, for his colleague. Poinpey’s bouse 
ing a young man and eager for change, was being offered for »^,le, Antony bought it, 
now for bringing in a general measure for and, when the price was demanded ol him, 
cancelling debts, and wanted Antony, who loudly complained. This, he tells us him- 
was his friend, and forward enough to pro- self, and because he thought his lormer S'-r- 
mote any popular project, to take part with vices had not been recompensed as tli \ 
him in this step. Asinius and Trebellius deserved, made him not follow Civsar with 
were of the contrary opinion, and it so hap- the army into Libya. However, Ca-sar. ly 
pened, at the same time, Antony was crossed dealing gently with his errors, seems to -ao 
by a terrible suspicion that Dolabella was succeeded in curing him of a good m a <' 
too familiar with his wife; and in great his folly and extravagance. He gav" up a 
trouble at this, he parted with her (she be- former courses, and took a wife, r ulna, 
ing his cousin, and daughter to Caius An- widow of Clodius the demagogue, a 
tonius, the colleague of Cicero), and, taking not born for spinning or house'' .1'.’ ^ 
part with Asinius, came to open hostilities one that could be content witli ru - 
with Dolabella, who had seized on the forum, private husband, but prepared to S 1 ’" 
intending to pass his law by force. Antony, first magistrate, or give orders to • ^ 

backed by a vote of the senate that Dolabella liiander-in-cliief. So that CJeopu • ^ 

should be put down by force of arms, went great obligations to her for having • . 
down and attacked him, killing some of his, Antony to be so good a servant, 0 

and losing some of his own men; and by to her hands tame and broken . trw4 

this action lost his favor with the common- obedience to the commands ot • ov j*h 
alty, vftiile with the better class and with He used to play all sorts of spor • - ^ 

all well conducted people his general course tricks, to keep Fulvia in gopd-' victory 
. of life made him, as Cicero says, absolutely for example, when Csesar, Mte • aMl01 ,g 
odious, utter disgust being excited by his in Spain, was on his return, An ’ an( | , 
drinking .bouts at all hours, his wild ex- the rest, went out to meet 1 ^^ 

penses, nis gross amours, the day spent in rumor being spread that C®sa “ ^ ^ 

sleeping or walking off his debauches, and and the enemy marching m • • ' 'idinseli. 
the night in banquets and at theatres, and turned to Rome, and, A 13 !? 11 • s^rva" 1 

in celebrating the nuptials of some come- came to her by night mumea i She- 

4 fian or buffoon. It is related that, drinking that brought letters from 1 r ecei vt , 
all night at the wedding of Hippias, the with great impatience, bet0 '' _ , ve ll, 
comedian, on the morning, having to hap- the letter, asks if Antony t ) lC letter- 

anguejke people, he came forward, over- instead of an answer he giv j icr »!*>“' 

.^hainHw he was, and vomited before them* and, as she was opening it, 
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the neck and kissed her. This little story 
of many of the same nature, I give as a 
specimen. 

There was nobody of any,rank in Home 
that did not go some days’ journey to meet 
CVsar on his return from Spain; but Antony | 
was the best received of any, admitted to 
ride the whole journey with him in his car¬ 
riage, wftile behind came Brutus Albums, ! 
and Octavian, las niece's son, who after¬ 
wards lx>re bis name and reigned so long 
ovr the Romans. CVsar being created, the 
tilth time, consul, without delay chose An¬ 
tony for his colleague, but,•designing him- ( 
s- lf to give tip his own consulate to l)ola- , 
holla, he acquainted the senate with his 
resolution. But Antony np|*>*ed it with all 
his might, saying much that was bad against 
Oolabella, and receiving the like language 
in return, till CVsar could bear with the 
indecency no longer, and deferred the matter 
to another time. Afterwards, when In* came 
before the people to proclaim ihdabella, 
Antony cried out that the auspices were 
unfavorable,^ that at last (Vsar, iniicli to 
Dolahella’s vexation, yielded and gave ii 
up. And it is credible that (Vsar was almtit 
a-* much disgusted with the one as the other. 
When some one w'as accusing them Uqli to 
him, •* It is not,” said In*, “these well fed, 


laying bare his neck, said, he was ready to 
receive the stroke, if any one of them'de¬ 
sired to give it. The crown was at. last put 
on one of his statues, but was taken down 
by some of the tribunes, who were followed 
home by the people with shouts of applause. 
(.Vsar, however, resented it, and de]x>ai*d 
them. 

'I'hese passages gave great encouragement 
to Brutus ami Cassius, who. in making 
choice of trusty friends for such an enter- 
prist*. were thinking to engage Antony. 

I'he rest approved, except Trclmnitis. who 
told them that Antony and In* had lodged 
and travelled together in tin* last journey 
tln*y look to meet (Vsar, ami that In* had 
let fall several words, in a cautious way, on 
pnrjMi-M* to sound him; that Antony very 
well understood him. but did not encourage 
it: however. In* had said nothing of it to 
(Vsar. but had kept tin* secret, faithfully. 
The conspirators then proposed that Antony 
should die with him, which Brutus would 
not consent to, insisting that an action un¬ 
dertaken in delenoe of right and tin* laws 
must be maiufained unsullied, and pure of 
injustice. It was settled that Antony, whose 
bodiIv strength and high office made him 
formidable, should, at Ca*sar*s entrance into 
tin* senate, when tin* deed was to In* done 


long haired men that I fear, but, tin* pale 
and tin* hungry lookiug; v meaning Brutus 
and Cassius, by whose conspiracy he after¬ 
wards fell. 

And the f:\ircst pretext for that, conspiracy 
was furnished, without his meaning it. by 
Antony himself. The Romans were cele¬ 
brating their festival, called the Lupercalia, 
"h«n CVsar, in his triumphal habit, ami 
s".»ted altovc the Rostra in tin* market-place. 
Has a spectator of tin* *j torts. The custom 
is that many young noblemen and of the 
magistracy, anointed with oil and having 
straps of hide in their hands, run about, and 
strike, in sport, at every one they meet. 
Antony was running with the rest; hut, 
aiitting the old ceremony, twining a gar- 
I oi<l of bay round a diadem, he ran up to 
di • Rostra, ami, being lifted up by his euni- 
inions, would have, put it upon the head 
j 1 tVsar, as if bv that ceremony he were 

• ■ •■lured king. CVsar seemingly refused, 
md drew aside to avoid it, and was ap- 

; mded by the people with great shouts. 
^g*in Antony pressed it, and again lie de- 
:i, " d its acceptance. And so the dispute 

• t veen them went on for some time. All¬ 
oys solicitations receiving but little en- 
“ragetnent from the shouts of a few friends, 
•1 CVsar*s refusal being accompanied with 
■ * general applause of the people; a curious 
‘Uig enough, that they should submit with 

• mnee to the fact, and yet at the same 

... rea ^ ^be name as the destruction^ 
v \ Cawar, very much discomposed 

nat had past, got up from his seat, and, 


be amused outside by huihi* of the party in 
; a conversation about some pretended busi¬ 
ness. 

j So when all was proceeded w it .a. .wording 
[to their plan, ami (Vsar had fallen in the 
I senate-house. Antony, at the first, moment, 
j took a servant’s dross, ami hid himself. But, 
j understanding that the conspirators had as- 
: Kotuhled in tin* ('upitol, and had no further 
| design upon anyone, he persuaded them to 
Vmu* down, giving them his son as a hostage. 
That night. Cassius supped at Antony’s 
house, and Brutus with Lepidus. Antony 
then convened the senate, and spoke in favor 
of an art, of oblivion, and the apj»ointinent 
of Brutus and Cassius to provinces. Tlieso 
measures the senate passed; and fesolved 
that all (V.sar’s acts should remain in force. 

, Thus Antony went out of the senate v.ith’ 
the highest j»ossible reputation and esteem; 
for it was apparent that h«* had prevented 
i a civil war, and had omnjHised, in the Wisest 
land most statesmanlike way, questions of 
the greatest difficulty and emb *rr;.ssment. 
But these 4e nine rate counsels were soon 
swept away by the tide of fiopular applause, 

( and the prospects, if Brutus w *re over¬ 
thrown, of being without doubt the ruler- 
in-chief. As (Vsar’s Isxly was conveying 
, to the tomb, Antony, ac 'ording to the cus¬ 
tom, was making his funeral oration in the’* 
1 market-place, and, perceiving the people to 
| be infinitely affected with what h® had said, 

| he began to mingle with his praises language 
j of commiseration, and horror at 
| happened, and, as he was ending his speech. 
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he took the under-clothes of the dead, and 
held them up, shewing them stains of blood 
and the holes of the many stabs, calling 
those that had done this act villains and' 
bloody murderers. All which excited the 
people to such indignation, that they would 
not defer the funeral, but, making a pile of 
tables and forms in the very market-place, 
set fire to it; and every one, taking a brand, 
ran to the conspirators’houses,to attack them. 

Upon this, Brutus and his whole party 
left the city, and Caesar’s friends joined 
themselves to Antony. Calpurnia, Caesar’s 
wife, lodged with him the best part of the 
property, to the value o c four thousand 
talents; lie got also into his hands all Cie- 
sar’s papers, wherein were contained jour¬ 
nals of jill he had done, and draughts of 
what he designed to do, which Antony made 
good use of; for by this means he appointed 
what magistrates he pleased, brought whom 
he would into the senate, recalled some from 
exile, freed others out of prison, and all 
this as ordered so by Cajsar. The Romans, 
in mockery, gave those who were'thus bene¬ 
fited the name of Charonitew, since, if put 
to prove their patents, they must have re¬ 
course to the papers of the dead. In short, 
Antony’s behavior in Rome was very abso¬ 
lute, he himself being consul, and his two 
brothers in great place ; Cuius, the one, 
being prietor, and Lucius, the other, tribune 
of the people. 

While matters went thus in Rome, the 
young Caesar, Cmsar’s niece’s son, and by tes¬ 
tament left his heir, arrived at Rome from 
Apollonia, where he was when his uncle was 
killed." The first thing he did was to visit 
Antony, as his father’s faiend. He spoke to 
him concerning the money that was in his 
hands, and reminded him of the legacy 
Coesar had made of seventy-five drachmas to 
every Roman citizen. Antony, at first, 
laughing at such discourse from so young a 
man, told him he wished he were in his 
health, and that he wanted good counsel 
and good friends, to tell him the burden of 
being executor to Caesar would sit very un¬ 
easily upon his young shoulders. This was 
no answer to him; and, when he persisted in 
demanding the property, Antony went on 
treating him injuriously both in word and 
deed, opposed him when he stood for the 
tribune’s office, and, when he was taking 
steps for the dedication of his father’s gold¬ 
en chair, as had been enacted, he threatened 
to send him to prison if he did not give over 
soliciting the people. This made the young 
Caesar apply himself to Cicero, and all those 
that hated Antony; by them he was recom¬ 
mended to Ahe senate, while he himself 
courted ttajfi^leople, and drew together the 
soldieijgpvip their settlements, till Antony 
aa^Mimied, and gave him a meeting in ‘the 
rUapitol, where, after some words, they came 
to an accommodation. , 


That night Antony had a very Unll] „. 
dream, fancying that his ri<dit L, , 
thunderstruck. And, some few ' ' a 
he was informed that Caesar 




take his life. Caesar explained, 1 t,J 


(la >-3 aft.-, 
h “1 

not believed, so that the breach v,'i " as 
made as wide as ever; each of them iiJri"'! 
about all through Italy to engage |, v 
offers, the old soldiers that lay scattered 
their settlements, and to be,the first to s ,'. cl ’'' 
the troops that still remained imdiseluw„|' 
Cicero was at this time the man of great, -t 
influence in Rome. He made use of all 
art to exasperate people against Antony, 
at length persuaded the senate to d'-riar- 
him a public enemy, to send Cicsar the nd, 
and axes and other marks of honor usua:;-.- 
given to praitors, and to issue orders to lh r '. 
tins and Pansa, who were the consuls, : 
drive Antony out of Italy. The armies . 
gaged near Modena, and Coesar himself w.„ 
present and took part in the battle. Am.,, 
liy was defeated, but both the consuls urn- 
slain. Antony, in his flight, was overiab a 
by distresses of every kind, aiultlie f 
all of them was famine. But it*was his chav. 
acter in calamities to be better than at any 
other time. Antony, in misfortune, w o 
most nearly a virtuous man. It is colum n 
enough for people, when they fall into go-ai 
disaster's, to discern what is right, and wli.u 
they ought to do’<l but there arc hut t>" 
who in such extremities have the strength t" 
obey their judgment, either in doing wh.it it 
approves or avoiding what it condemns; aim 
a good many are so weak as to give way: - 
their habits all the more, and are incap.i 
of using their minds. Antony, on this e,vi¬ 
sion, was a most wonderful example to u - 
soldiers. Ho, who had just quitted so mam 
luxury and sumptuous living, made no ■ 
cutty now of drinking foul water and |,v '' ‘ 
on wild fruits and roots. Nay, it is_relay- 
they ate the very bark of trees, ami. m ,y • 
ing over the Alps, lived upon creatures ...” 
no one before had ever been willing to tl 1 . 

The design was to join the army on the ■ 
side the Alps, commanded by beputu'. 
he imagined would stand his Irm" • 
having done him many good oltio 
Csesar. On coming u"p and eneampi 
at hand, finding he had no sort ol ' 4K ' 1 , | 
meat offered him, he resolved to p ^ . 
fortune and venture all. His ban V j v>; - 
and disordered, nor had he shaved. 1 , 

since his defeat; in this guise, am. mfg 
dark colored cloak flung over him. ^ 
into the trenches of Lepidus, am ,y, j ; j 
address the army. Some were m" . 
habit, others at his words, so tmj■ ' U= A 

not liking it, ordered the trump'' ' 
that he might be liyard no e 1! * 
raised in the soldiers yet a grea * 
that they resolved to confer se : juJ 
hitn, and dressed Lselius.and . fc> 

women’s clothes, atfd sent them to 


w;'4 

II! 
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They advised him without delav to attack 
Lepidus’s trenches, assuring him that a strong 
party would receive him, and, if he wished 
it, would kill Lepidus. Antony, however, 
had no wish for this, but next morning 
marched his army to pass over the river that 
parted the two camps. Ho was himself the 
fn>t man that stepped in, and, as he went 
through towards the other bank, be saw 
Lepidus^s soldiers in gn at numbers reaching 
out their hauds'to help him, and beating 
down the works to make hint way. Being 
entered into tin* camp, and finding himself 
absolute master, he nevertheless treated 
Lepidus with the greatest cfvilitv, and gave 
him the title of Father, when lie s|*oko to j 
him, and, though he had every thing at his 
own command, lie left him the honor of be¬ 
ing called the general. This fair usage | 
brought over to him Miinatius Blancus, who 
was not far off with a considerable force. 
Thin in great strength he repassed the Alps, 
leading with him into Italy seventeen legions 
and t'*n thousand horse, besides six legions 


j they were brought before him, he regarded 
them joyfully, actually bursting out more 
J than once into laughter, and, when he had « 
[satiated himself with the sight of them, 
ordered them to be hung up above the speak¬ 
er’s place in the forum, thinking thus to 
insult the dead, while in fact he only cx|h>s«h1 
his own wanton arrogance, and his unworth- 
iuess to hold the power that fortune had 
given him. His uncle Lucius CVsar, being 
closely pursued, took refuge with his sister, 
who, when the murderers had broken into her 
house and were pressing into her chamber, 
met them at the door. and. spreading out 
her hands, cried out several times. “You 
shall not kill Lucius (Ansar till you first 
despatch me. who gave your general hi* 
birth and in this manner she succeeded 
in getting her brother out of*the wav, and 
saving hi' life. 

This triumvirate was very hateful to the 
Romans, and Antonv most of all bore tin* 
blame, because lie was older than ('a*sai\ and 
had greater authority than Lepidus, and 


w hich In* left in garrison under the command 1 withal In* w as no sooner sett led in his affairs, 


of Varius. «r>*e of his familiar friends and ' but In; returned to his luxurious and dissolute 


boon companions, whom they used to call by way of living? Besides the il] reputation ho 
tin* nickname of Cotvlon. gained bv his general behavior, it was some 


(Aesar. perceiving that ('icero’.s wishes were | considerable disadvantage to him his living 
for liberty, bad ceased to pay any further in tin* house of Pompey the (ire.it. who had 
regard to him, ami was now employing the been as much admire.f for his temperance 
mediation of his friend^ to come to a good and his sober, eilizeu-like habits of life, as 
understanding with Antony. They both met ever he was for having triumphed three 
together with Lepidus in a small island 
where the conference lasted three days. The 
empires was soon, determined of. it being 
divided amongst them as if it had been their 
paternal inheritance. That which gave them 
all the trouble was to agree w ho should be put flatterers, upon w hom wer* spent f lie greatest 
t-> death, each of them desiring to destroy part of flu* wealth winch violence and cruelty 
liis enemies and to save his friends. But, in procured. For they did not limit themselves 
the end, animosity to those they hated car- to the forfeiture of the estates of such a a 
tied the day against respect for relations and were proscribed, defrauding the widows ami 
affection for friends; and (Ansar sacrificed families, nor were they contented with laving 
Cicero to Antony, Antonv gave up his uncle on every j*ossib|e kind of tax and imposi- 
Liieius Cirsar, and Lepidus received permis- tion ; but hearing that several sums of inon- 
si'»n to murder his brother Banins, or, as ey were as well by strangers as citizens of 
ethers say, yielded his brother to them. 1 Koine, d< j>osited in tin* hands of the vestal 
'I • not believe any thing ever took place more virgins, they went and bw>k the money away 
truly savage or barbarous than this cotupn- by force. When it was manifest that m thing 
-itinu, for, in this exchange of blood for woul 1 ever be enough for Antony. (Aesar 
blood, they were equally guilt v of the lives at last called for a division of properly. The 
!h- y surrendered ami of those they took ; or, army was also divided l>etween th<*i». iifwu 
mdeed, more guilty in the case of their their march into Macedonia to make war 
’ri.-nds, for whose deaths tliev had not even with Brutus and Cassius, Lepidus being left 
he justification of hatred. To complete the with the command of the eity. 

• conciliation, the soldierv, coming about However, after they had crossed the sea 
hem, demanded that confirmation should be and engaged in ojienit-ions of war, ciicamp- 
: v**n to it by some alliance of marriage ; ing in front of the enemy. Antony opponiU) 
•>'sar should marry Clodia the daughter of Cabins, ami Ctesar opjiosite Brutus. Caesar 
ulvia, wife to Antonv. This also Iwdng did nothing worth rek’ing, and all the *uc- 
greed to, three hundred persons were put to cess and victory were AntonyV. In the flri^ 
! »th by proscription. Antonv gave orders battle, Ctesar was completely muted by Bru- 
? those that were to kill Cicero, to cut off tus, 4 ii» camp taken, he himself vary narrow- 
H head ‘and right hand, with which he, had \t escaping by flight. As he himself write* in 
•utten his invectives ^gainst him; and, when his Memoirs, he retired before the battle, on 


times. I hey could mU without auger see 
tin* doors of that house 'hut a gainst, magis¬ 
trates, otH<*ers, and envoys, who were shame¬ 
fully refused admittance, while it was tilled 
inside with players, juggler', ami drunken 
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account of a dream which one of his friet^li. Vniidst seditions and wars, Antonv 
had.. But Antony, on the other hand, nothing to do amidst the enjoyment,‘of 


feated Cassius ; though some have Writtejf peace, let his passions carry him easily? 
that he was not actually present in the en- to the old course of life that was familiar 
gagement, and only joined afterwards^ the him. A set of harpers and pipers. A Ulx ,. ty 
pursuit. Cassius was killed, at his owii en- and Xuthus, the dancing-man Metrodor^ 
treaty and order, by one of his most trusted aud a whole Bacchic rout of the like A s i ,t’l 
freedmen, Piudarus, not being aware of Bru- exhibitors, far outdoing in license ami W- 
tus’s victory. After a few days’ interval, foonery the pests that had' followed out of lui 
they fought another battle, in which Brutus ly, came in and possessed the court; tin- tliii, ", 
lost the day, and slew himself ; and Caisar was past patience, wealth of al] kinds Wi,,’ 
being sick, Antony had almost all the honor wasted on objects like these. The whole of 
of the victory. Standing over Brutus’s dead Asia was like the city in Sophocles, loaded 
body, be uttered a few words of reproach at one time, 
upon him for the death of his brother Caius, ’ . . 

who had been executed by Brutus’s order in Jubilant son ™ andoutoies oGl^r 

Macedonia in revenge of Cicero ; but, saying _ 1 ' 

presently that Hortensius was most to blame When he made his entry into Ephesus, 
for it, he gave order for his being slain upon the women met him dressed up like I!„ : - 
his brother’s tomb, and, throwing bis own chantes, and the men and boys like Satire 
scarlet mantle, which was of great value, and Fauns, and throughout the town nothin,' 
upon the body of Brutus, he gave charge to was to be seen but spears wreathed ateut 
one of bis own freedmen to take care of his with ivy, harps, flutes, and psaltries. whii- 
funeral. This man, as Antony came to Antony in tlieir songs was Bacchus the Civ- 
understand, did not leave the mantle with er of joy and the Gentle. And so iinl™l 
the corpse, but kept both it and a good part he was to some, but to far more the Demur- 
of the money that should have been spent ill er and the Savage; for lie would deprive |..-r- 
the funeral for himself; for which he had sons of worth and quality of their fortune 
him put to death. to gratify villains and flatterers, who would 

But Caesar was conveyed to Rome, no one sometimes beg the estates of men yet living, 
expecting that lie would long survive. An- pretending they were dead, and, olituining a 
tony, proposing to go to the eastern provinces grant, take possession, lie gave Ins cook 
to lay them under contribution, entered Greece the house of a Magnesian citizen, as a reward 
with a large force. The promise had been for a single highly successful supper, and. at 

made that every common soldier should re- last, when he was proceeding to lay a seomd 

ceive for his pay five thousand drachmas; so whole tribute on Asia, llybreas, speaker.' 

11. . i:i—.„..i.i l— ..r*,. KrtUrtif rtf +1,., rtlfirto fonk* couratre, and 


reason and moderation enough; he gratified you can doubtless give us a couple <>i . 
his love of amusement by hearing the learn- mers and a double harvest time ; a*" V 

ed men dispute, by seeing'the games, and it-to him in the plaiaest and lx dues _ ’■j 
undergoing initiation ; and in judicial mat- that Asia had raised two hundred t ie ^ 
tors lie was equitable, taking pleasure in talents for his service If tins lias ( 
•being styled a lover of Greece, but, above all, paid to you, ask your collectors or • „ 

in being called a lover of Athens, to which lias, and is all gone, we are rum ” 

city he made very considerable presents. ’These words touched Antony to * l ( j ijt 

The peopie of Megara wished to let him know who was simply ignorant oi most ~ 
that they also had something to show him, were done ill his name ; not tlia ,| v 
and invited him to come and see their senate- indolent, as he was prone to trus ^ ;j ra . 
house. So he went and examined it, and on all about him. For there was ^ ^ 

their asking him how he liked it, told them plicity in his character ; he "as vii 

it was A not very large, but extremely ruin- his faults, but, when he did s ^ pm 
ous.” At the same time, he had a survey extremely repentant, and ready , ‘ j in his 
made of the temple of the Pythian Apollo, don of those he had injured ; F* q pnnish- 
as if he had designed to repair it, And indeed acts of reparation, and severe i ^ n , or s 
he had declared to the senate his intention ments, but liis generosity vva ri> ilK' 
so to do. t _ extravagant than his seventy , e ,ige of i* 

However, leavin* Lucius Censorinus in was sharp and insulting, >»i - su j )in it to 

Greece, he crossed Jsver into Asia, and there was taken off by liis readines ^ nT ]l con- 
laid his hands otupie stores of accumulated any kind of repartee ; for ne ‘toraj'J 
wealth, while kiffgs waited at his door, and tented to'be rallied, as lie wa P ‘' t . h „•»*. i» 
jueens were rivalling one another,who should others. And this freedom of his 
nake him the greatest presents or appear deed, the cause of many j go n ,uf 

Utihbi charming in his eyes. Thus, whilst He never imagined those w * 
rJUi Rome was wearing out his strength liberty in their mirth woul 
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him in business of consequence, not knowinjgMho galley tip the river on either hank, part 
how coinmou it is with parasites to mix their&mning out of the city to see the sight. The 
flattery with boldness, as confectioners do , 1 Jjbarkct-phioo was quite emptied, ami Antony 
their sweetmeats wit)i something biting, to kt fa*i was left alone sitting ii{x>n the fribu- 
prevent the sense of satiety. Their freedoms riftUgwhile the word went through all the 
and impertinences at table were designed multitude, that Venus was come to feast 
expressly to give to their obsequiousness in with Bacchus, for tin* common good of Asia, 
council the ay" of being not coinplaisauce, On her arrival, Antony sent to invite her to 
but conviction. supper. She thought it titter he should 

Such %*ing his temper, the last and crown* come to her; so. willing to show' his gnod- 


ing mischief tluft could liefall him came in 
the love of Cleopatra, to awaken and kindle 
to fury passions that as yet lay still and dor¬ 
mant m his nature, and to stifle and Anally 
corrupt any elements that Vet made re>i>t- 
auceinhim, of go<»due>s and a sound judg¬ 
ment. He fell into tin* snare thus. When 
making preparation for tin* Parthian war. In* 
sent to cotnmaiid her to make her persoiiel 
appearanee in Cilicia, to answer an accusa¬ 
tion. that she had given great assistance, in 
the late wars, to Cassius. Beilins, who was 
sent on this message, had no stumer seen ln*r 
face, and remarked her adroitness and sub¬ 
tlety in speech, but In* felt convinced that 
Antony wonVI not so much as think of giv¬ 
ing any molestation to a woman like this ; 
on the contrary, *he would be the. first, in 
favor w ith him. So he set himself as once 
to pay his court to the Egyptian, and gave 
her his advice, *• to go,” in the Homeric 
style, to Cilicia, “in h^f best attire,” and 
bade her fear nothing from Antony, the 
gentlest ami kindest of soldiers. She h 1 
soim* faith in the words of Dellius, but, more 
in her own attractions: which, having for¬ 
merly iVeommended her to Ca*sar and the 
young ('incus Pompey. .she did not doubt 
might prove yet more successful with Anto¬ 
ny. Their acquaintance was w ith her when 
a girl, young, and ignorant of the world, but 
she was to meet Ant<fliv in the time of life 
when women’s beauty is most splendid, and 
their intellects are in full maturity. She 
made great preparation for her journey, of 
money, gifts, and ornaments of value, such 
as so wealthy a kingdom might afford, but • 
she brought w ith her her surest hop s in her ! 
own magic arts and charms. 

She received several letters, both from j 
Antony and from Ips friends, to summon ; 
her, but she took no account of these orders ; 
and at last, as if in mockery of them, she 
oarne sailing up the river Cvduns. in a barge 
"ith gilded stern and outspread sails of 
purple, while oars of silver beat time to the 
music of flutes and fifes and harps. She 
herself lay all along, under a canopy of cloth j 
m gold, dressed as Venus in a picture, and j 
beautiful young boys, like painted Cupids,! 
stood on each side to fan her. Her maid# 
''ere dressed like Sea Nymphs and Graces, 
wane steering at the rudder, some working 
at the ropes. The perfumes diffused them- 
a^lves from the vessel to the * shore, which 
vras covered with multitudes, part following 


humor and courtesy, he complied, and went. 
He found tlie preparation* to receive him 
magnificent beyond expression, \pit nothing 
so admirable as the great number of lights ; 
for on a sudden there was let down altogeth¬ 
er so great a number of brunches with 
lights in them so ingeniously disjmxed, somn 
in squares, and some in circles, that the 
"hoh* tiling was a spectacle tlfiit has seldom 
been equalled for beauty. 

Tin* next day. Antony invited her to sup¬ 
per, and was very desirous to outdo her as 
well in magnificence as emitrivuncc ; but ho 
1 found he was altogether beaten in both, and 
was so well convinced of it. that In* was him¬ 
self the first to jest and nioek at his poverty 
ot wit. and Fiis rustic awkwardness. She, 
perceiving that his railerv was broad and 
gro-s. and savored more of the soldier than 
tin* courtier, rejoined in tin* same taste, and 
fell into it at once, without any sort of reluc¬ 
tance or reserve. For her actual beautv, it 
is said, was not in its.-If so remarkable that 
none could be compared with her, or that no 
one could see her without being struck by it, 
but tin* contact, of her presence, if you lived 
with ln*r, was irresistible; tin* attraction of 
i her person, joining with tin* charm of her 
| conversat ion, ami tin* chui a<*t»*r t hut at tended 
all sin* said or did, was somet hing bow itching. 
It was a pleasure merely to hear tin* sound 
of her voice, with which, like an instrument 
of many strings, she could pass from nno 
language to another ; so that tln*re were few 
of tin* barbarian nations that sin* answered 
by an interpreter; to most of them she sjvoko 
herself, as to the*Avthiopians. Troglodytes, 
Hebrews, Arabiatis, Syrians. Me*|cs. I'ar- 
tMans, and many ‘others, whose language 
sin* had learnt ; which was all the mon. sur- 
pri.sii g, because most of tin* kings her prede¬ 
cessors scarcely gave themselves thg trouble 
to acquire the Egyptian tongue, anomievoral 
of them quite abandoned the Macedonian. 

Antony was so captivated by her, that, 
while FuNia his wife maintained his quarrel# 
in Rome against Cagyir by actual force of 
arms, and the Bartlisaft troops, commanded 
by Luhienu# (‘the k$B*s general* having 
made him commarid'*r-n(fchief), were assem¬ 
bled in Mesopotamia, aB|L ready to enter 
Syria, he could yet suffer fimwolf to be can* 
ried away by her to Alexandria, there to 
keep holiday, like a boy, in play and diver¬ 
sion, squandering and fooling 
meuts that most costly, as Antiph6if|in£jtf 
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all valuables, time. They had a sort of Were Antony serious or disposed to 
company, to which they gave a particular she had at any moment some new delight 
name, calling it that of the Inimitable Livers. Charm-to meet his wishes ; at everv t ,u „ J’ 
The members entertained one another daily wa's upon him, and let him escape Her n„itl' 
in turn, with an extravagance of expendi- by day nor by night. She played at dice win 
ture beyond measure or belief. Philotas, a him, drank with him, hunted with him ■ ail , 
physician of Amphissa, who was at that whendie exercised in arms, she was there t! 
time a student of medicine in Alexandria, see. At night she would .go.rambling w j t ) 
used to tell my grandfather Lamprias, that, him to disturb and torment people at'’ th,.; 
having some acquaintance with one of the doors and windows, dressed like a "servant 
royal cooks, he was invited by him, being a woman, for Antony also wtntdn servant' 
young man, to come and see the sumptuous disguise, and from these expeditions he oft*, 
preparation for supper. So he was taken came home very scurvily answered, ami 
into the kitchen, where he admired the pro- times even beaten severely, though most 
digious variety of all thing"; but particularly, pie guessed who it was. However, tin- ,\1 
seeing eight wild boars roasting whole, says exandrians in general liked it all 
he, “ Surely you have a great number of enough, and joined good humoivdly atu 
guests.” The cook laughed at his simplicity, kindly in his frolic and play, saying th*-j 
and told him there wore not above twelve to were much obliged to Antony for acting hi', 
sup, but that every dish was to be served up tragic parts at Home, and keeping hisciiini'd; 
just roasted to a turn, and if any thing was for them. It would be trifling without i-ih 
but one minute ill-timed, it was spoiled; to be particular in his follies, but his fWiiii, 
“And,” said he, “ maybe Antony will sup must not be forgotten. lie went out on* 
just now, maybe not this hour, maybe lie day to angle with Cleopatra, and, being v 
will call for wine, or begin to talk, and will unfortunate as to catch nothing in the pr. < 
put it off. So that,” he continued, “it is ence of his mistress, he gave secret orders t< 
not one, but many suppers must be had in the fishermen to dive under water, and j*u 
readiness, as it is impossible to guess at his fishes that had been already taken upon hi 
hour.” This was Hhilotas’s story; who related hooks; and these he drew so fast tiiat tin 
besides, that he afterwards came to be one of Egypt ian perceived it. But, feigning gma 
the medical attendants of Antony’s eldest admiration, site told everybody how dexter 
son by Fulvia, and used to be invited pretty ous Antony was, ant^ invited them next da 
often, among other companions, to his table, to coine and see him again. So, when 
when he was not supping with his father, number of them had come on board the lidi 
One day another physician had talked loud- ing boats, as soon as he had let down In 
ly, and given great disturbance to the com- hook, one of her servants was Wtmvliiin 
pany, whose mouth - I'hilotas stopped with witli his divers, and fixed upon Ins hook 
this sophistical syllogism: “In some states salted fish from Pontus. Antoni, 
of fever the patient should take cold water ; his line give, drew up the prey, and when.» 
every one who has a fever is in some state may be imagined, great laughter ensue* 
of fever; therefore in a fever cold water “Leave,” said Cleopatra, “6ie hslniig-u* 1 
should always be taken.” The man was general, to us poor sovereigns ol Plum’s . 
quite struck dumb, and Antony’s son, very Canopus; your game is cities, prounu 
jnuch pleased, laughed aloud, and said, and kingdoms.” . ., 

“ Philotas, I make you a present of all you Whilst he was thus diverting him, ^ ^ 

see there,” pointing to a sideboard covered engaged in this boy’s play, two le.-p.*^, 
with plate,. Philotas thanked him much, but arrived ; one from Rome, that nm ^ 
was far enough from ever imagining that a Lucious and his wife Fulvia, a ' .. 

boy of his age could dispose of things of that quarrels among themselves, had ' , ( i, 
value. Soon after, however, the plate was against Caisar. and having lost ,l ' ' 
all brought to him, and he was desired to out of Italy; the other pranging i p , 
set his mark upon it; and when he put it news, that Laliienus, at the neat i ,. ,| ir 
away ffern him, and was afraid to accept the thjans, was overrunning Asia, 10 • ^ ^ 

present, “What ails the man?” said he tes and Syria as far as Lypin • s i ie * 
that brought it; “ do you know that he who So, scarcely at last rousing himse ^ 
gives you this is Antony’s son, wfco is free and shaking off the fumes ot " 111 ' ' lar 

to give it, if it were all gold? but if you will to attack the Parthians, and wi 
be advised by me, I would counsel you to Phoenicia; but, upon the receip c0U r 
accept of the value in money from us; for able letters from Fulvia, turn ^ j„ b 
there may be amongst the rest some antique with two hundred ships to Ita y. ^ #5 ft 
or famous piece of workmanship, whieli way, receiving such of his 1 , t . u „i th 
Antony would, be sorry to part with.” These from Italy, he was given to u ’ var , a * 
anecdotes my grandfather told us Philotas Fulvia was the sole cause o [, 0 p 1. w 

used frequently to relate. man of a restless spirit and jJ 0 ^ 0 m 

To return to Cleopatra; Plato admits four withal her hopes were that . 
aorta of flatterv. but Rhe had a thousand. Italv would force Antony 
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But it happened that Fulvia, as she was com¬ 
ing to meet her husband, fell sick by the way, 
and died at Sieyon, so that an accommoda¬ 
tion was the more easily made. For when 
he reached Italy, and Cirsar showed no in¬ 
tention of laving any thing to his charge, and 
lie on his part shitted the blame of every 
tiling on Fulvia, those that were friends to 
them would not suiter that the time should be 
fjj*ent in # looking narrowly into the plea, but 
made a reconciliation first, and then a parti¬ 
tion of the empire between them, taking as 
their boundary the Ionian Sea, the eastern j 
provinces falling to Antony, to Ca*sar the ! 
western, and Africa being* left to Lepidus. i 
And an agreement was made, that everyone j 
in their turn, as they thought fit, should 
make their friend* consuls, when they did not 
ch<*ose to take tl*e offices themselves. 

These terms were w*dl approved of, but 
yet it'was thought some closer tie would be 
desirable ; and for this, fortune offered nr- 
casioti. (Aesar had an elder sister, not of the 
whole blood, for Attia was his mother's name, 
hers Ancharia. This sister, Octavia. In* was 1 
extremely at Pitched to, as, indeed, sin* was, it J 
i< said, (piite a wonder of a woman. 11«*r • 
husband, Gains Marcellos, had died not long I 
before, and Antony was now a widower by 1 
the death of Fulvia ; for, though In* did not i 
disavow* the passion he had for Cleopatra. I 
yet he disowned any tiling of marriage, rea¬ 
son, as yet, upon - this point, still maintaining 
the debate against the charms of tin* Kg *p- 
tian. Kverybody concurred in promoting 
this new alliance,.fully expecting that with 
tin* beauty, honor, and prudence of Octavia, 
when h- r company should, as it was certain 
it would, have engaged his affections, all 
would be kept in the, safe and happy course 
of friendship. So, both parties being agreed, 
they went to Rome t<f celebrate the nuptials, 
the senate dispensing with the law by which 
a widow was not permitted to marry till ten 
months after the death of her husband. 

Sextus Pompeius was in possession of 
Sicily, and with his ships, under the com¬ 
mand of Menas, the pirate, and Meliorates. 
fs> infested the Italian coast, that no vessels 
durst venture into those seas. Sextus had 
behaved with much humanity towards An¬ 
tony. having received his mother when she 
th*d with Fulvia. and it was therefore judged 
tit that lie alsq should be received into the 
p**aee. They u\et near the promontory of 
Misenuin. by the mole of the port, Pompey 
having his fleet at anchor close by, and An- 
t my and Cresar their troops drown up all 
along the shore. There it was concluded that 
^‘xtos should quietly enjoy the government 
Sicily and Sardinia, he conditioning {o 
»-our the seas of all pirates, and to fcend so 
Im J£ ‘ corn every year to Home. 

This agreed on, they invited one another j 
to supper, and by lot it fell to Poinpey’s 
turn to give the first entertainment, and ■ 


Antony, asking w here it was to be, “ Then*, H 
said he, pointing to the admiral-galley, a 
ship of six banks of oars. “ that is the only 
house that Pom|>**v is heir to of his father's/* 
And this he said, reflecting ii|miii Antony, 
who was then in jx»ssession of his father's 
house. Having fixed the ship on her an¬ 
chors. and formed a bridgeway from the 
promontory to conduct on l*>ard of her, ho 
gave them a cordial welcome. And when 
they began to grow warm, and jests wen) 
passing freely on Antony and Kleopatra's 
loves, M enas. tin* pirate, whisjtercd Poui|»ey 
in the ear, *• Shall I, ” said he. “ cut the 
cables, and make you master not of Sicily 
only and Sardinia, but of tie* whole Roman 
empire?" Pompey. having considered a 
little while, returned him answer, ** M«*nas, 
tins might have been done without acquaint¬ 
ing me; now we must rest eonteut; 1 do not 
break my word.” And so, having been en¬ 
tertained by flu* other two in their turns, ho 
set sail tor Sicily. 

After tin* treaty was completed. Antony 
despatched Yeutidius into Asia, to chock 
tin* advance of the Parthian*, while he. as a 
compliment tf> (\e--ar. accepted tin* otlieo of 
priest, to tie* d'*eeasi*d Ka*sar. And in any 
state affair and mat tor of 'consequence, they 
both behaved themselves with much consid¬ 
eration and friendliness for each other. Hut 
it annoyed Antony, that in all their amuse¬ 
ments, on any trial o! skill or fortune, Csq- 
I sal* should he constantly victorious. Ib* had 
j with him an Kgyptiau diviu t. one <»f those 
j who calculate nativities, who, either to make 
i his court to Ci'-opatra, <*i that by the rule* 

! of his art In* found it to he so, openly d**- 
| dared to him, that though tin* fortune that 
j attended him was bright and glorious, yet 
lit was overshadowed by Caesar's; and ad¬ 
vised him to keep himself as far distant as 
lie could from that young man ; “ for your 
( ieiii iis, M Haul he, “ dreads his ; when absent 
• from him yours is proud and brave, hut irt 
his presence unmanly and d«*jerl<*d; M and 
incidents that occurred appeared to show 
that the Kgyptiau s|*oke truth. For when¬ 
ever they cast lots for any playful purpise, 
or threw dice, Antony was Htill th • loser; 
an 1 rejwatcdlv, whan they fought game¬ 
cocks or quails, Ciesar’s had the victory. 
This gave Antony a secret disple^pare, and 
made him put the more confidence in the 
skill of his Kgyptiau. S*. I avdig the man¬ 
agement his home affairs to C.esar, he 
left Italy, and took Octavia. who had lately 
liorne him a daughter, along with him into 
Greece. 

Here, whilst he wirib-red in Athens, he 
received the first n-.ws of Ventidius's suc¬ 
cesses over the Parthians, of his having <fo- 
feated them in a battle, having slain Kabi- 
enus and Pharnapates, the I>est general their 
king, Ilyrodes, possessed. For the celebra¬ 
ting of which he made a public feast through 
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Greece, and for the prizes which were con¬ 
tested at Athens he himself acted as steward, 
and, leaving at home the ensigns that are 
carried before the general, he made his pub¬ 
lic appearance in a gown and white shoes, 
with the steward’s wands marching before; 
and he performed his duty in taking the 
combatants by the neck, to part them, when 
they had fought enough. 

VVhen the time came for him to set out 
for the war, he took a garland from the 
sacred olive, and, in obedience to some 
oracle, he filled a vessel with the water of 
the Clepsydra, to carry along with him. 'In 
this interval, Pacorus, the Parthian king’s 
son, who was marching into Syria with a 
large army, was met by Ventidius, who gave 
him battle in the country of Cyrrhestica, 
slew a large number of his men, and Pacorus 
among the first. This victory was one of 
the most renowned achievements of the Ho¬ 
mans, and fully avenged their defeats under 
Crassus, the Parthians being obliged, after 
the loss of three battles successively, to keep 
themselves within the bounds of Media and 
Mesopotamia. Ventidius was not willing to 
push his good fortune furthei, for fear of 
raising some jealousy in Antony, but turning 
liis arms against those that had quitted the 
Roman interest, lie reduced them to their 
former obedience. Among the rest, he be¬ 
sieged Antiochus, king of Commagene, in 
the city of Samosata, who made an offer of 
a thousand talents for his pardon, and a 
promise of submission to Antony’s com¬ 
mands. But Ventidius told him that he 
must send to Antony, who was already on 
his inarch, and had" sent word to Ventidius 
to make no terms with Antiochus, wishing 
that at any rate this one exploit might be 
ascribed to him, and that people might not 
think that all his successes were won by his 
lieutenants. The siege, however, was long 
protracted; for when those within found 
their offers refused, they defended the.m- 
selves stoutly, till, at last, Antony, finding 
lie was doing nothing, in shame and regret 
for having refused the first offer, was glad 
to make an accommodation with Antiochus 
for three hundred talents. And, having 
given some orders for .the affairs of Syria, 
lie returned to Athens; and, paying Venti-. 
dius the* honors .he well deserved, dismissed 
him to receive his triumph. lie is the only 
wan that has ever yet triumphed for vic¬ 
tories obtained over the Parthian?; he was 
of obscure birth, but, by means of Antony’s 
friendship, obtained an opportunity of show¬ 
ing his capacity, and doing great things; 
and his making such glorious use of it gave 
new credit 1 q the current observation about 
Caesar and Antony, that they were more for¬ 
tunate in what they did by their lieutenants 
than in their own persons. For Sossius, 
also, had great success, and Canidius, whom* 
to Armenia) defeated the people 


there, and also the kings of the Alb * 
and Iberians, and marched victorious »' 
as Caucasus, by which means the L,* , 
Antony’s arms had become great amon<M) 
barbarous nations. 0 Ul,; 

lie, however, once more, upon sonic 
favorable stories, taking offence against (• 
sar, set sail with three hundred ships <*" 
Italy, and, being refused Admittance' hi 
port of Brundusium, made for Tiflvntiini 
There his wife Octavia, wlio„ came f r „|' 
Greece with him, obtained leave to visit li,{ 
brother, she being_ then great with c |,n,j 
having already bonie her husband a si. c „„j 
daughter; and aS she was on lmr way, she 
met Caesar, with his two friends Agrippa 
and Maecenas, and, taking these two’’aside 
with great entreaties and lamentations she 
told them, that of the most tyrtunatc woman 
upon earth, she was in danger of broomin' 
the most unhappy; for as yet every oin-'s 
eyes were fixed upon her as the wile and 
sister of the two great commanders, but. ii 
rash counsels should prevail, and war i-n.-u,-, 
“ I shall be miserable,” said she, “without 
redress; f or 011 what side soever.vv’tory falls, 
I shall be sure to be a loser.” Casar was 
overcome by these entreaties, and advamvd 
in a peaceable temper to Tarentuni. wlmro 
those that were present beheld a most stately 
spectacle; a vast army drawn up by the 
shore, and as great a fleet in the harbor, all 
without the oecurrefice of any art of hos¬ 
tility; nothing but the salutations ol' friends, 
and other expressions of joy and kindness, 
passing from one armament to the ether. 
Antony first entertained Caisar, this abo 
being a concession on Caesar’s part to his 
sister; and when at length an agreement; 
was made between them, that (kesar sliouil 
give Antony two of his legions to servo him 
ill the Parthian war, and that Antony should 
ill return leave with him a hundred armo 
galleys, Octavia further obtained of her hus¬ 
band, besides this, twenty light ships 1 " 
her brother, and of her brother, a thous-w 
foot for her husband. So, having ' 
good friends, Caesar went immediate J 
make war with Pompey to conquer ■ . 

And Antony, leaving in Caesar’s chaig* 
wife and children, and liis children *. 
former wife Fulvia, set sail for Asia. 

But the mischief that thus long |j a ' ‘ r 
still,.the passion for Cleopatra, whir 1 
thoughts had seemed to have lu 1 ' . w 
charmed into oblivion upon his apl” ‘j ^ 
Syria, gathered strength again, a"' 
out into a flame. And, in fine, hk^ ‘ JB 
restive and rebellious horse 01 t" )ine 
soul, flinging off all good and " , n ,|i 

counsel, and breaking fairly kwse, ' j D » 
Fonteius ’Capito to bring _ Cleop> \,i e 

Syria. To whom at her arrival n< 
small or trifling present, Ehten ie '‘. 
Syria, Cyprus, great part of C' licia - „ art ^ 
of Judsea which produces balm, t 
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Arabia where the Nabathreans extend to the 
outer sea; profuse gifts which much dis¬ 
pleased the Romans. For although he had 
invested several private persons in great 
governments and kingdoms, and bereaved 
many kings of theirs, as Antigonus of Jmkva, 
whose head he caus«*l to be struck off (the 
first example of that punishment being in¬ 
flicted on a king)', yet nothing stung the U«>- 
man* like the shame of these honors ptiid to 
Cleopatra. # Their dissatisfaction was aug- 
meubsl also by his acknowledging as his ow n 
the twiu children he had by her, giving them 
the name of Alexander ami Cleopatra, and 
adding, as their surnamesf the titles of Sun 
and Moon. But he who knew how to put a 
good color on the most dishonest action, 
would say, that the greatness of the Roman 
empire consisted more in giving than in tak¬ 
ing kingdoms, and that the way to carry no¬ 
ble blood through tin* world was by begetting 
in every place a new line ami series of kings; 
his own ancestor had thus he«*n l*orn of Her¬ 
cules; Hercules had not limited his hopes of 
•rogeiiy to a single womb, nor feared any 
aw like* 2$ok>u*s, or any audit of procreation, 
but bad freely let nature take her will in the 
foundation and first commencement of many 
families. 

After Ph mates had killed his father llvro- 
des, and taken jios.se8.sion of his kingdom, 
many of the Parthian* left their country; 
among the rest Monrfs, a man of great dis¬ 
tinction ami authority,sought refuge with An¬ 
tony, w ho, looking on his case as simihn to 
that of Tlieniistocles, ami likening his ow n op¬ 
ulence and magnanimity to those of the former 
Persian kings, gave him three cities, Larissa, 
Arethusa, and 11 i»*ruj h »lis. w hich was formerly 
called Bainbyce. But w hen tin* king of Par- 
tliia soon recalled him, giving him his word 
and honor for his aafetv, Antony was not 
imw illing to give him leave to return, hoping 
thereby to surprise Phraates, who would be 
lieve that peace would continue; for lie only 
made the demand of him, that he should send 
back the Roman ensigns which were taken 
when Crassus was slain, and the prisoners that 
remained yet alive. This done, lie sent Cleo¬ 
patra into Egypt,-and marched through Ara- 
>ia and Armenia; and, when his forces cairn* 
together, and were joined by those of his 
confederate kings (oi whom there were very 
many, and the most considerable, Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia, who came at tin* lieml of 
six thousand hbrse and seven thousand foot), 
he made a general muster. There a|»|**ared 
sixty thousand Roman foot, ten thousand 
horse, Spaniards and Gauls, who counted as 
Romans ; and, of other nations, horse and 
foot thirty thousand. And these great prep¬ 
arations, that put the Indians lieyoiid Bac- 
tria into alarm, and made all Asia shake, 
were all, we are told, rendered useless to him 
tjecause of Cleopatra. For, in order to pass 
the winter with her, the war was pushed ou 


before its due time; and all he did was done 
without perft*ct consideration, as by a man 
who had no nroj>er control over his faculties, 
who, under the effect* of some drug or magic, 
w as still looking bjfck elsewhere, ami w hoso 
object was much more to hasten his return 
than to conquer his enemies. 

For, first of all, when he should have 
taken up Ids w inter-quarters in Armenia, to 
refresh his men, who were tired with long 
marches, having come at least eight thousand 
furlongs, and then have taken the advantage 
in the beginning of the spring to invade 
Media, before tin* Parthian* were out of 
winter-quarters, he had not patience to 
exjx'ct his time, but marched into the prov¬ 
ince of Atropatene, leaving Armenia on 
the left band, and laid waste, all that 
country. Secondly, hi* hast* was so great, 
that in* left behind the engines absolutely 
required for any siege, which followed the 
camp in three hundred wagons, ami, among 
the rest, a rain eighty feet long; none of 
which was it jvo-sihle, if lost or damaged, to 
repair or to make the like, as the provinces 
of tin* upper Asia produce no trees long or 
hard enough for such uses. Nevei tin'less, 
he left tbein all behind, as a mere im|M*di- 
inent to his speed, in tin* charge of a detach 
incut under tin* command of Ntatianus, the 
wagon-oliicer. lb* himself laid siege to 
Phraata, a principal city of the king of 
Media, wherein wen- that king’s wife and 
children. And when aetual need proved the 
greatness of his eiror in leiving tin* siege 
train behind him. In* had nothing for it but 
to come up and raise a mound against tiie 
walls, with infinite lalmr and great Joss of 
time. Meantime l’liraates, coining down 
with a large army, and hearing that the 
wagons were left behind with tin* battering 
engines, sent a strong party of horse, by 
which Statianus was surprised, lie himself 
and ten thousand ot Ids men slain, the en¬ 
gine.-, all broken in pieces, many taken 
prisoners, and, among the rest, king Polo* 
mon. 

This great miscarriage in the*oj>ening of 
the campaign much discouraged Antony’* 
army, and Artavasdes. king of A'tneuia, 
deeding that the Roman pnwpeets were 
bad, withdrew with all liis force* from the 
camp, although he had been the ofcief pro. 
motor of the war. The Parthian*, encoura¬ 
ged by their success, came up to tie* Romans 
at the fqege, and gave them many affronts; 
upon which Antony, fearing that tie; dejqion- 
deucy, ami alarm of his soldiers would only 
grow worse if he let tlc-m lie idle, taking all 
the horse, ten legions, and three p no tori an 
cohort of heavy infantry, resolved to go out 
ami forage, designing by this means ^U> 
draw the enemy with more ml vantage to ft 
battle. To effect this, he marched a day’s 
•journey from his camp, and, finding the 
P&rthians hovering about, in w^fjpn in to 
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attack him while he Was in motion, he gave serted by his soldiers, who would s ff 
orders for the signal of battle to be hung 'thing rather than wintering in Z?** 
out in the encampment, but, at the same To prevent which, he had recourse 
time, pulled down the tents, as if he meant following deceit : he gave order to tho ,**1® 
not to fight, but to lead his men home again; men who had.made most acquaintance^° llis 
and so he proceeded to lead them past the the Roman soldiers, not to pursue to am , 0,11 > 
enemy, who were drawn up in a half-moon, when they met them foraging, but to - a 
his orders being that the horse should charge them to carry off some provision- mnr- W 
as soon as the legions were come up near that tjiey should praise their valor a,',"! ,V f’ 

enough to second them. The Parthians, clare that it was not without just reasoi tl 
standing still while the Romans marched by their king looked upon the Roman'!; as thl | 
them, were in great admiration of their vest men in the world. This done,upon Inn}*' 

army, and of the exact discipline it oft.- opportunity they rode nearer in, and, draw "I 

served, rank after rank passing on at equal up their horses by Jhe men,began to revile l"’ 
distances in perfect order mid silence, their tony for his obstinacy ; that whereas Pin ante * 
pikes all ready in their hands. But when desired nothing more than peace, and an'oc* 
the signal was given, and the horse turned casion to show how ready he was to save the 
short upon the Parthians, and with loud lives of so many brave soldiers, lie, on t|,„ 
cries charged "them, they bravely received contrary, gave no opening to any friendly 
them, though they were at once too near for offers, but sat awaiting the arrival of tliv 
bowshot; but the legions, coming up with two fiercest and worst enemies, winter and 
loud shouts and rattling of their arms, so famine, from whom it would be hard f nr 
frightened their horses and indeed the men them to make, their escape, even with all 
themselves, that they kept their ground no the good-will of the Parthians to help tl™. 
longer. Antony pressed them hard, in Antony, having these reports from main- 
great hopes that this victory should put an hands, began to indulge the hopb nemtlu?- 
end to the war; the foot had them in pur- less, he would not send any message t.> tie- 
suit for fifty furlongs, and the horse for Parthian till he had put the question to these 
thrice that distance, and yet, the advantage friendly talkers, whether what they said was 
summed up, they had but thirty prisoners, said by order of their king. Receiving aimer 
and there were but fourscore slain. So that that it was,together with new encouragement 
they were all filled with dejection and dis- to believe them,he s;wet some of his friends to 
couragement, to consider, that when they demand once more the standards and pris- 
were victorious, their advantage was so oners, lest, if he should ask nothing, lie might 
small, and that when they were beaten, they be supposed to be too thankful to, have leave 
lost so great a number of men as they had to retreat ip quiet. The Parthian king 
done when the carriages were taken. made answer, that as for the standards and 

The next day, having put the baggage in prisoners, he need not trouble himself; but 
order, they marched back to the camp before if be thought fit to retreat, he might do it 
Phraata, in the way meeting with some when he pleased, in peace and safety. Some 
scattering troops of the enemy, and, as they few days, therefore, beinj; spent in collecting 
marched further, with greater parties, at the baggage, he set out upon his march. ,)n 
length with the body of the enemy’s army, which occasion, though there was no men of 
fresh and in good order, who defied them to his time like him for addressing a multitude, 
battle, and charged them on every side, and or for carrying soldiers with him by the force 
it was not without great difficulty that they of words, out of shame and sadness lie emit 
reached the camp. There Antony, finding not find in his heart to speak himselt. 
that his me’n had in a panic deserted the de- employed Domitius iEnobarbus. Ami 
fence of the mound, upon a sally of the of the soldiers resented it, as an linden a t 
Medes, resolved to proceed against them by ing of them; but the greater number 
decimation, as it is called, which is done by the true cause, and pitied it, and “‘"“K y 
dividing the soldiers into tens, and, out of rather a reason why they on their SI _* 
every terf, putting one to death, as it happens treat their general with more respcc 
by lot. The rest he gave orders should have, obedience than ordinary. ■ s . inlf 

instead of wheat, their rations of corn in Antony had resolved to return by t ie 
barley. « way he came, which was through' 

The war was now become grievous to both country clear of all trees; hut A ^ rer j 
parties, and the prospect of its continuance Mardian came to him (one that r'' rthia 11 *. 
yet more fearful to Antony, in respect that conversant with the manners of the l a 
he was threatened with famine; for he could and whose fidelity to the Romans ^ 
no longer forage without wounds and slaugh- tried at the. battle where the mac inl )lin tains 
tefc And Phruttes, on the other side, was lost), and advised him to keep the 11,1 e ],;» 
full of apmgBension that, if the Romans close on his right hand, and not to e*i 
were to p^Kt in carrying on the siege, the^ men, heavily armed, in a broad, op ^ arll iif 
autumnalFequinox being past and the air country, to the attacks of a n ®J n f'i>yi l atti 
already dosing in for cold, he should be de- of light-horse and archers ; that- 
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with fair promises had pecauaded'him from j Titius the quaestor snatched the standards and 
the siege on purpose that lie might with more j turned them round, upbraiding Gallus with 
ease out him off in his retreat; lull, if an he i thus leading so many brave n»en to destruc- 
pleased, he would conduct him by £ nearer tion. Hut when he on the other side reviled 
route, on which moreover he should find the him again, and commanded the men that 
necessaries for his army in greater abundance.! were about him to stand firm, Titiu* made 
Antony upon this began to consider what ; hi* retreat, and (Julius, charging the enemies 
was best to lx* done ; he was unwilling to 1 in tin* front, was encompassed HV a party that 
s**ein to have any mistrust of the Parthian* fell u|»on his rear, whicii at length |H*rceiving, 
after their treatv; but, holding it t*> be r**allv In* sent a messenger to demand succor. Hut 
1 x*st to munch ids army the shorter and more tin* commanders of the heavy infantry, Can- 
inhabited way, he demanded of tin* Mardian idius amongst others, a particular favorite of 
some assurance of his faith, who offered him- Antony’s, seem here to have committed a 
self to be bound until tin* army came safe j great oversight. For, instead of facing about 
into Armenia. Two days he conducted the I with the whole body, they sent small parties, 
army bound, and, on tin* third, when Antony , and. when they were defeated, they still sent 
had given up all thought of the enemy, and out small parties, so that by their bad limit-* 
was inarching at his ease in no very good ageim-nt tin* rout would have spread through 
order, the Mardian, perceiving the bank of tin* whole army, if Autoliv hfmself had not 
the river broken down, and tin* water let out marched from the van at the head of the 
and overflow ing the road bv which they wen* third legion, and. passing this through among 
to pass, saw at once that this was the fiaiidi- tin- fugitives, faced tin* enemies, and hinder- 
work of tin* Hurthians. done out of mischief, . ed them front anv further pursuit, 
and to hinder their march : so lie advised j In this engagement wore killed throe 
Antony to be ujmmi his guard, for that tin* thousand, five thousand were carried lmck 
eneinv-was nigh at hand And no sooner had to the camp wounded, amongst the rest 
he begun to put his nn*n in order, <lisj>osiiig !(Jallus, shot* through tin* body with four 
tin* sliugor* and dart-men in convenient in-j arrows, of which wounds In* died. Antony 
tervals for sallying out, but the Parthian* \ went from lent to tent to visit and comfort 
catue pouring ill on all sides, fully expecting the rest of them, and was not able to see hi* 
to encompass them, and throw tin* whole men without tears and a passion of grief, 
army into disorder. y- ey were at once at- j They, however, seized h * hand with joyful 
tacked by the light troops, whom they galled faces, bidding him go and see to himself 
a good deal with their arrows; but be' ig and not be eoiie«»nn*d .bout them, calling 
themselves as warmly entertained with tin* him tlmir emj*eror and tln*i, general, and 
slings and darts* and many wounded, they saying that il In* did well tle*v were safe, 
made their retreat. Soon after, rallying up For in short, never in all these time* can 
afresh, they were beat back by a battalion of history make mention of a general at the 
Gallic horse, and appeared no more that. day. head of a more splendid army; whether you 
Hv their manner of attack Antony seeing consider strength and ynuOi, or patience 
what to do, not only placed the slings and and sufferance in lalwus and fatigues; but 
darts as a rear guard, but also lined both j as for tin* obedience and affectionate respect 
flanks w ith them, and so marched in a square I they bore tlmir general, and the unanimous 
battle, giving oilier to the horse to charge j feeling amongst, small and great alike, ofll- 
nndbe.it eft’ the eneinv, but not to follow ? cers and common soldiers, to prefer hi* good 
th* *m far as they retired. So that the Par- \ opinion of them to their very lives arul 
tliiaus, not doing more mischief for the four j being, in this part, of military excellence it 
ensuing days than they received, !>egan to! was not jiossible that they couid*havo been 
abate in their zeal, and, complaining that; surpassed by the very Homan* of old. For 
the winter season was much advanced, press- ; this devotion, as I have said before, there 
ed for returning hryne. jwxse many reasons, a* tin* nobility of his 

Hut, on the fifth day, Flavius Gallus. a family, his eloquence, his frank and o|w*n 
brave and active officer, who had a consider- : manners, his liberal and magnificeitt habits, 
able comrimnd,in the army, came to Antony, j hi* familiarity in talking with everyl>ody, 
desiring of hirn.soine light-infantry out of the : and, at this time particularly, h.'s kindness 
rear, and some horse out of tin.* front, with in resisting and pitying tie* sick, joining in 
which he would undertake todo some consid- all their pains, audfurnishing them with all 
arable service. Which when he had obtain- things necessary, so that the sick ami wound¬ 
’d, he l>eat the enemy back, not withdrawing, ed were even more eager to serve than those 
was usual, at the same time, ami retreating j that w ere w hole and strong. 
i P°u the mass of the heavy infantry, but Nevertheless, this last .victory had »o en- 
naintaining his own ground, and engaging ; cotiragcd the enemy, thaC^feutead of th«ir 
>oMly. The officers who commanded in the j former impatience and weai^BML they bo- 
ear, perceiving how far he was getting from Igan soon to feel contempt for QJ^Uoraans, 
he body of the army, sent to warn him back, [staying all night near the camp, ifPbxpecta- 
»ut he took no nbticeof them. It is said that j tion of plundering their tents and baggage. 
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■which they concluded they must abandon; was so scarce in the army that an Attic n 
and in the morning new forces arrived in of wheat sold for fifty drachmas, and tr 
large masses, so that their number was loaves for their weight in silver. ’ And "'"i, 
grown to be not less, it is said, than forty they tried vegetables and roots, they {„ le, j 
thousand horse; and the king had sent the such as are commonly eaten very scarce* n< * 
very guards that attended upon his own that thay were constrained to venture u ’ 50 
person, as to ^sure and unquestioned victory, any they could get, and, among others th?. n . 
For he himself was never present in any chanced upon an herb that ’was mortal tiro 
fight. Antony, designing to harangue the taking away all sense and underst»ndin<r 
soldiers, called for a mourning habit, that He that had eaten of it remembered notliii r 
he might move them the more, but was dis- in the world, and employed himself only in 
suaded by his friends; so became forward moving great stones from one place to'an- 
in the general’s scarlet cloak, and addressed other, which he did with as much earnestness 
■them, praising those that had gained, the" and industry as ifc.t had been a business of 
victory, and reproaching these that had fled, the greatest consequence. Through all the 
the former answering him with promises of camp there was nothing to be seen hut m.-n 
success, and the latter excusing themselves, grubbing upon the ground at stones, which 
and telling hiq} they were ready to undergo they carried from place to place. But in 
decimation, or any other punishment he the end they threw up bile and died, as 
should please to inflict upon them, only on- wine, moreover, which was the one antidote, 
■treating that he would forget and not dis- failed. When Antony saw them die so last, 
compose himself with their faults. At which and the Parthian still in pursuit, he was 
he lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed heard to exclaim several times over, “ 0. tin 
the gods, that if to balance the great favors Ten Thousand 1 ” as if in admiration of the 
he had received of them any judgment lay retreat of the Greeks, with Xemjpiion, vim, 
in store, they would pour it uppn his head when they had a longer journey’ to malm 
alone, and grant his soldiers victory. from Babylonia, and a more powerful enemy 

The next day they took better order for to deal with, nevertheless came home safe, 
their march, and the Parthians, who thought The Partliians, finding that they could not 
they were marching rather to plunder than divide the Homan army, nor break the order 
to fight, were much taken aback, when they of their battle, and that withal they had 
came up and were received with a shower of been so often worstdtS, ouce jnore began to 
missiles, to find the enemy not disheartened, treat the foragers with professions of human, 
but fresh and resolute. So that they them- ity; they came up to them with their hows 
selves began to lose courage. But at the unbended, telling them that they were goin^ 
descent of a hill where the Romans were home to their houses; that this was the end 
obliged to pass, they got together, and let of their retaliation, and that only some 
fly their arrows upon them as they moved Median troops would follow for two or three 
slowly down. But the full-armed infantry, days, not with any design to annoy them, 
facing round, received the light troops with- but for the defence of some of the villages 
in; and those in the first rank knelt on one further on. And, saying this, they saluted 
knee, holding their shields before them, the them and embraced them with a great she" 
next rank holding theirs over the first, and of friendship. This made the Romans in . 
so again others over these, much like the of confidence again, and Antony, on lnarm- 
tiling of a house, or the rows of seats in a of it, was more disposed to take the r«' a ‘ 
theatre, the whole affording sure defence through the level country, being tom '* 

against aigows, which glance upon them no water was to be hoped for on that tluoug 

without doing any harm. The Parthians, the mountains. But while he was prepare 
seeing the Romans down upon their knees, thus to do, Mithridates came into the cau>I j 
could not imagine-but that it must proceed a cousin to Monteses, of whom we rea* 
from weariness; so that they laid down their that he sought refuge with the K.oinat 1 ^^ 
bows, and, taking their spears, made a received in gift from Antony the three i • 
fierce onset, when the Romans, with a great Upon his arrival, he desired someboily 
cry, leapt upon their feet, striking hand to be brought to liim that could' speak > 
hand with their javelins, slew the foremost, or Parthian. One Alexander, of An ' w 

and put the rest to flight. After tins rate it friend of Antony’s, was brought to > ^ 

was every day, and the trouble they gave whom the stranger, giving his nunn- • ^ 
made the marches short; in addition’ to mentioning Monteses as the P er!,t ’ ^j,*, 
which famine began to be felt in the camp, desired to do the kindness, put *‘ ,e <1 >0 j 11 ting 
for they could get but little corn, and that did he see that high range of hills, 1 j, 
which they got they were forced to fight for; at-some. distance. He told him, yt' s : arn ij 
afld, besides this, they were in want of iin- there,” said he, “ the whole P_ art11 ’ 
plements to grind it and make bread. For lie in wait for your passage; for 1 yd 
they had left almost all behind, the baggage,! plains come immediately up to 11 ' 
horses being dead or otherwise' employed in they expect that, confiding in their P 
carrying the sick and wounded. Provision you will leavfe the way of the in 
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and take the level route. It is true that in j it was yet day, broke up his camp, and the 
passing over the mountains you will suffer | whole army marched forward without retviv- 
the want of water, and the fatigue to which j ing any molestation from the Parthian*, 
you have become familiar, but if you pass j though that night by their own doing wan 
through the plains, Antony must expect the J in effect the most wretched ami terrible that 
fortune of Crassus.” * they passed. For some of the men began to 

'i'lt is said, he departed. Antony, in alarm, kill and plunder those whom they susj>eoted 
calling lits friends in council, sent for tin* to have any money, ransacked flu* baggage, 
Mardiaiwguide, who was of the same opinion, and seized the money there. In the end, 
lie told them that with or without enemies, ; they laid hands on Antony’s own equipage, 
the want of any certain track in the plain. . and broke all his rich tables and cups, divid- 
und the likelihood of their losing their way. ; ing the fragments amongst them. Antony, 
were quite objection enough; the other route hearing such a noise and such a stirring to 
was rough ami without winter, but then it and ifo all through tin* army, the belief 
was but for a day. Antony, therefore, j prevailing that tin* enemy had routed and 
changing his mind, marched away ujh)!i this cut off a (no tion ot the troops, called tor ono 
r«>ad that night, commanding that every one i of his livedoum, then serving as one of his 
should cari'y water siitiicient for his own use; • guards, Hit.minus by name, ayd made him 
hut most of them being unprovided with ' take an oath that, w believer he should give 
vessels, they made shift with their helmet*, him orders. In* would run his sword through 
and some w ith skins. As soon as tln-y started, his body and cut off his head, that he might 
the news of it was carried to tin* Parthians, i not fall alive into tin- hands of tin* Parthians, 
who followed them, contrary t<> their custom, ! nor, when dead. In* recognized as tin* general, 
through tin* night, and at sunrise attacked i While he was in this consternation, and all 
the rear, whi^h was tired with marching and 1 *i^ friends about him in tears, the Mardian 
want of sleep, and not in condition to make came up. aud^gave them all new life, ilo 
any considerable defence. For they had got convinc'd them, by the coolness and humidity 
through two hundred and forty furlongs that of the air, which they eotttd feel in breathing 
night, and at the end of such a march to it, that tin- river whn h In* had spoken of wan 
hud the enemy at their heels, put them out ! now not lar off. and tin* caleuiation of the 
ot heart. Besides, having to tight for every time that had been required to reach it came, 
step of the way increased* their distress from j In* said, to the sann* result., tor the night w as 
thirst. Those that were in the van came no ! almost spent. And. at the same time, other* 
t-> a river, tin* water of which was extn mei. ; came with information that all the confusion 
topi and clear, hut brackish and medicinal, j in the camp proceeded only from their own 
and, on being drunk, produced immediate } violence and lobbery among themselves. To 
pains in the bowels and a renewed thirst, j compose this tumult. and bring them again 
Ot this the Mardian had forewarned them, into some order after their di«tmotion, he 
but they could not forbear, and, heating back commanded the signal to be given for a halt, 
those that opposed them, they drank of it.) Pay began to break, and quiet and rogular- 
Antony ran from on«*,place to another, beg- it.y were just reappearing, when the Pur¬ 
ging they would have a little patience, that thian ariuws began to fly among the rear, 
not lar off there was a river iff’ wholesome and the light armed troops were ordered out 
water, and that the rest of the way was so to battle. And, being seconded by the heavy 
'htiicult for the horse, that the enemy could f infantry, who covered one another as before 
pursue them no further; and, sa\ing this, lie , described with their shields, they bravely 
»rd«*red td sound a retreat to cail those hack lecejved the enemy, w ho did not think con¬ 
duit were engaged, and commanded the tents wnient. to advance any further, while the 
omuld be set up, that the soldiers might at , van of the army, marching forward leisurely 
mv rate refresh themselves in tie; shade. in this manner, came in sight of the river, 
but the Units were?scarce well put up, and and Antony, drawing up the cavalry on the 
he Parthians beginning, according to their banks to confront the enemy, first^ jHt*s<*d 
ustom, to withdraw, when Mithridatc* came ; over the sick and wounded. And, hy this 
igain to them, alul informed Alexander, with time, even those who were engaged with the 
Mi«*m he had before spoken, that he would . enemy had op|>ortunity to ilriuK at their 
*" well to advise Antony to stay where he j eas<*; for the Parthians, on seeing the river, 
v.is no longer than needs he must, that, after unbent their bows, and told the Homans 
•aving refreshed his troops, he should en- they might pass over freely, and made them 
Favor with all diligence to gain the next great compliments in praise of their valor. 
«ver, that the Parthians would not cross it, Having crossed without molestation, they 
*ut so far they were resolved to fotfow; them, rested themselves awhile, and presently went 
Uexander made his report to Antony, who forward, not giving perfect credit to tnn fair 
>filered a quantity of gold plate to l»e carried j words of their enemies. Six days alter this 
n Mithridates, who, taking as much as he j last battle, they arrived at the river Araxes, 
ould well hide under his clothes, went his i which divides Media and Armenia, and 
ka y* And, upon this advice, Antony, while j seemed, both by itsdeepuess and the violence 
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of the current, to be very dangerous to pass. 
A report, also, had crept in amongst them, 
that the enemy was ih ambush, ready to set 
■ upon them as soon as they should be occupied 
with their passage. But when they were got 
over on the other side, and found themselves 
in Armenia, just as if land was now sighted 
after a storm at sea, they kissed the ground 
for joy, shedding tears and embracing each 
other in their delight. But taking their 
journey through a land that abounded in all 
sorts of plenty, they ate, after their long 
want, with that excess of every thing they 
met with, that they suffered from dropsies 
and dysenteries. 

Here Antony, making a review of his army, 
found that he had lost twenty thousand foot 
and four thousand horse, of which the better 
half perished*, not by the enemy, but by 
diseases. Their march was of twenty-seven 
days from Phraata, during which they had 
beaten the Parthians in eighteen battles, 
though with little effect or lasting result, 
because of their being so unable to pursue. 
By which it is manifest that it was Artavas- 
des who lost Antony the benefit of the expe¬ 
dition. For had the sixteen thousand horse¬ 
men whom he led away, out of Media, armed 
ip the same style as the Partliians and accus¬ 
tomed to their manner of fight, been there to 
follow the pursuit when the Homans put them 
to flight, it is impossible they could have 
rallied so often after their defeats, and reap¬ 
peared again as they did to renew their at¬ 
tacks. For this reason, the whole army was 
very earnest with Antony to march into 
Armenia to take revenge. But he, witli 
more reflection, forbore to notice the deser¬ 
tion, and continued all his former courtesies, 
feeling that the army was wearied out, and 
in want of all manner of necessaries. After¬ 
wards, however, entering Armenia, with 
invitations and fair promises he prevailed 
upon Artavasdes to meet him, when he seized 
him, bound him, and carried him to Alexan¬ 
dria, and there led him in a triumph ; one 
of the things which most offended the Ho¬ 
mans, who felt as if all the honors and solemn 
observances of their country were, for Cleo¬ 
patra’s sake, handed over to the Egyptians. 

This, however, was at an after time. For 
the present, marching his army in great 
haste ilf the depth of winter through contin¬ 
ual storms of snow, he lost eight thousand 
of his men, and came with much diminished 
numbers to a place called the White Village, 
between Sidon and Berytus, on the sea-coast, 
where he waited for the arrival of Cleopatra. 
And, being impatient of the delay she made, 
he bethought himself of shortening the time 
in wine and drunkenness, and yet could not 
endure the tediousness of a meal, but would 
start from table and run to see if she were 
coming. Till at last she came into portj, 
anditaMg'ht with her clothes and money for 
the 4 |hBp>s. Though some say that Antony 


only received the clothes from her 
tributed his own money In her n am n<1 dls ' 

k ,4 q “'s!,«tes?:rs i1 ’ 

beginning, it is said, about the division 3 i 
tile booty that was taken from the p, " 
and creatihg great apprehension in the m ’ 
dian lest he should lose.his kingdom’ if 
sent, therefore, ambassadors to Antony 
offers of entering into a confederate 
against Phraates. And 'AniJftny, full 
hopes at being thus asked, as a f avor 
accept that one thing, horse and archers 't|„, 
want of which h^d hindered his boatin',.' tif 
Parthians before, began at once to pivpaf 
for a return to Armenia, there to join th- 
Medes on the Araxes, and begin the v , : r 
afresh. But Oetavia, in Rome, beiu<» 
ous to see Antony, asked Caesar’s leave t» ,, 0 
to him ; which he gave her, not so much, .fv 
most authors, to gratify his sister, as to cf» 
tain a fair pretence to begin tin: war up,a 
her dishonorable reception. She no 
arrived at Athens, but by letters from An¬ 
tony she was informed of his new expedilieii,, 
and his will that she should await him 
there. And, though she were much dis¬ 
pleased, not being ignorant of the real rea¬ 
son of this usage, yet she wrote to him to 
know to what place lie would be pleased -hi 
should send the things she had brought with 
her for his use ; foij she had brought clothes 
for his soldiers, baggage, cattle, money, an 1 
presents for his friends and officers, and two 
thousand chosen soldiers sumptuously arm'd, 
to form pnetorian cohorts. This messaSo 
was brought from Oetavia to Antony t| 
Niger, one of his friends, who added to it tin 
praises she deserved so well. Cleopatra, 
feeling her rival already, as it were, at hand, 
was seized with fear, lest if to her mode hm 
and her high alliance, she once could add tn* 
charm of daily habit and affectionate n‘M- 
course, she should become irresistible, am 
be liis absolute mistress forever. So .-!•) 
feigned to be dying for love of Anton;, 
bringing her body down by slender > ^ 

when he entered the room, she fixed her ''P 
upon him in a rapture, and when he *' r ' 
seemed to languish and half faint a"-.■ 
She took great pains that lie should 
in tears, and, as soon as he noticed it. ,ia ;' e 
dried them up and turned away. il5 . 
were her wish that lie should know 110 J 
of it. All this was acting while he l’ re l • 
for Media; and Cleopatra’s.creatures 
not slow to forward the design. up 
Antony with his unfeeling, hard- ^ 
temper, thus letting a woman l' 1 ' 1 ;'’ 1 , ope . 
soul depended upon him and him ^ 
Oetavia, it was true, was his wile, 
been married to him because it ^ 

convenient for the affairs of her oro .jj, 
it should be so, and she had the lion x f 
title ; but Cleopatra, the sovereign >1 . ^ 
many nations, had been contented «» 
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name of hi® mistress, nor did she shun or | ceived by a guard of Macedonians, the other 
despise the character whilst she might see him, ' by one of Armenians. Cleopatra was then, 
might live with him, and enjoy him; if she ! as at other times when she appeared in pub- 
were bereaved of this, she would not survive j lie. dressed in the habit of the goddess Isis, 
the loss. In fine,thev so melted and unmanned ! ami gave audience to the people under the 
him, that, fully befieving she would die if I name of the New Isis. 

lie forsook her, he put off the war ami re- j Caviar, relating these things in the senate, 
turned to Alexandria, deferring his Median ! and often complaining to the |>eople, excited 
expedition until next summer, though news men’s minds against Antony. And Antony 
came of She Parthians Indiig all in confusion : abo sent messages of accusation against 
with intt*stu,ie «li>putes. Nevertheless, he Caviar. The principal of his charges were 
did some time after go into that country, j these : fir*t, that he had not made any divis- 
and made an alliance with the king of Media. . ion with him of Sicily, which was hit dv tak- 
by marriage of a sou of his by Cleopatra to cn from Pompey; secondly, that he had re- 
the king's daughter, who was yet very young; taiued the ship*, lie had lent him for the war; 
and so returned, w itKi his thoughts taken up ■ thirdly, that after depo>iug Lepidus, their 
al>out the civil war. j colleague, lie had taken for himself the army, 

When Octavia returned from Athens, CV- > government*. and revenues formerly appro- 
sar, who considered she had been injurioiidx { printed t,» him; and. lastly, that he had par- 
treated, commanded her to live in a separate ; celled out almost all Italy amongst his own 
house ; but sin* refused to leave the house of j soldiers. and left nothing for his. Ca»s;u*’s 
her husband, and entreated him. unless lie ! answer was as follows : that, he had put. L«v 
had already resolved, upon other motives, to j pidus out of government because of his own 
make war with Antony, that he would on misconduct ; that what he had got in war ho 
her account let it alone ; it would be intoler-j would divide with Antony, so soon as Antony 
aide to hav£ said of tie* two greatest com- i gave him a share of Armenia; that Antony s 
manders in the world, that they had involved j soldiers had n*> claims in Italy, b<*ing in pos- 
the Roman people in a civil war, the one out 1 session of Media and Parthia, the acquisi- 
nf passion for, the other out of resentment ' tioiis which their brave actions under their 
about, a woman. And her behavior proved j general had added to the Roman empire, 
her words to be sincere. She remained in Antony was in Armenia when tins answer 
Antony’s house as if he were at home in it. came to him. and immediately sent. ('aiiidiua, 
tnd took the nobJ<*st amftnost generous care, with sixteen legions to wan I* the sea; but 
imt only of his children by her. but of those 1 he, in the company of Cleopatra, went to 
•v Fulvia also. She received all the friem..; Ephesus, whither ships were coining in from 
•^Antony Jthht came to Rome to seek olliee all quarters to bum the uavv. consisting, 
•r upon any business, and did her utmost to vessels of burden included, of eight hundred 
•refer their requests to Ca*sar; yet this her vessels, of which Cleopatra furnished two 
i«.morable dejwn-tnieiit did but, without her hundred, together wit)i twenty thousand tal- 
neaning it, damage the reputation of Auto- cuts, and provision for tin* wlmlc arniv dur- 
iv; tie* wrong he did to such a woman made ing the war. Antony, on the advice of 1>oiiii- 
i mu hated. Nor was«the division he made tins and some others, bad** Cleopatra return 


unong Ids sons at Alexandria less unpopular; 
t seemed a theatrical piece of insolence and 
onteinpt of his country. For, assembling 
)>*• people in the exercise ground, and caus- 
ng two golden thrones to be placed on a plat- 
ortn of silver, the one for him and the other 
or Cleopatra, and at their feet lower thrones 
r their children, he proclaimed Cleopatra 
u»*cii of Egypt. Cyprus, Libya, and C<i*le- 
*>ria, and with her conjointly Caesarion, the 
pub-d son of the former C.esar, w ho left 
leopatra with child. His own sons by Cleo- 
atra were to *have the style of kings of 
nigs; to Alexander he gave Armenia and 
b*dia. with Parthia, so soon as it should he 
vercome; b:> Ptolemy, Phoenicia, Syria, and 
ilicia. Alexander was brought out before 
»e jxmph* in Median costume, the tiara and 
bright i*»ak, and Ptolemy, in boots and man- 
’* an, l Macedonian cap done about? with the 
>adem ; for this was the habit of the succes- 
of Alexander, as the other was of the 
edes and Armenians. And, as soon as they 
saluted their parents, the one was re- 


I into Egypt, thereto expect the event of the 
j war ; but die, dreading some new' reconcilia¬ 
tion by Oetavia’s means, prevailed with Can- 
| idius. by a large sum of money, b» speak in 
j her favor witli Antony, {Hunting out to him 
that if was not just that one that IxWe sO great 
a part in the charge of the war should be 
robbed of her share of glory in the earning 
it on; nor would it be politic to disoblige the 
Egyptians, who were so considerable a part 
j of Ins naval forci»a; nor did he see fcow *he 
j was inferior in prudence to any one of the 
| kings that were serving with him ; she had 
■ long govqpied a great kingdom by herself 
i alone, and long lived with him, and gained 
! exi*erience in public affairs. These argu¬ 
ments (so the fate that destined all to Cwwir 
would have it), prevailed ; and when all their 
forces h. t d met, they sailed together b> Samos, 
and held high festivities. For, as it was or¬ 
dered that all kings, princes, and governors, 
all nations and cities within the limits of 
Syria, the Mscotid Lake. Armenia, and Illy- 
J ria, should bring or cause to be brytight all 
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munitions necessary for war, so was it also should come and seize it himself ^ v j.j , , 
proclaimed that all stage-players should make did. And, reading it over to 
their appearance at Samos; so that, while noted those vlaces that were most for';'* 
pretty nearly the whole world was filled with purpose, and,Tiaving summoned the sraa , 
groans and lamentations, this one island for read them-publicly. Many were scandal;?*; 
some days resounded witli piping and harp- at the proceeding, thinking it out of J 

ing, theatres filling, and choruses playing, and equity to eall a man to account for wt’". 

Every city sent an ox as its contribution to was not to be until after his death, " 
the sacrifice, and the kings that accompanied specially pressed what Antony said j,j 
Antony competed who should make the most will about his burial; for he had ordered tlm 
magnificent feasts and the greatest presents ; even if he died in the city oGRoqie, his h 0 ,|v 
and men began to ask themselves, what would after being carried in state through the forma' 
be done to celebrate the victory, when they should be sent to Cleopatra at.Alexandria! 
went to such an expense, of festivity at-’the Calvisius, a dependant of Caesar’s, ur o-d 
opening of the war. other charges in’ connection witli Cli-opatra 

This over,he gave Prieue to his players against Antony; that he had given ln-rtl,. 
for a habitation, and set sail for Athens, library of Pergamus, containing two hun- 
where fresh sports and play-acting employed dred thousand distinct volumes; that at a 
him. Cleopatra, jealous of the honors Oc- great banquet, in the presence of many 
tavia had received at Athens (for Octavia guests, he had risen up and rubbed ln-r IV, t. 
was much beloved by the Athenians), courted to fulfil some wager or promise; that by li.d 
the favor of the people with all sorts of atten- suffered the Ephesians to salute her as th.-ir 
tions. The Athenians, in requital, having queen; that he had frequently at thepulilic 
decreed her public honors, deputed several of audience of kings and princes nr.-iv. 1 
the citizens to wait upon her at her house; amorous messages written in tablets iim.1- oi 
amongst whom went Antony as one, he being onyx and crystal, and read t^eyi openly ™ 
an Athenian citizen, and he it'was that made the tribunal; that when Furnius, a immnf 
the speech. lie sent orders to Rome to have great authority and eloquence among tie 
Octavia removed out of his house. She left Romans, was pleading, Cleopatra hapj.. ning 
it, we are told, accompanied by all his chil- to pass by in her chair, Antony started up 
dren, except the eldest by Fulvia, who was and left them in the middle of their onus', 

then with his father, weeping and grieving to follow at her sole and attend her ... 

that she must be looked upon as one of the Calvisius, lioweve>, was looked upon as thy 
causes of the war. But the Romans pitied, inventor of most of these stories. Ant uv s 
not so much her, as Antony himself, and friends went up and down the city to gam lain 
more particularly those who had seen Cleo- credit, and sent one of themselves, (.-■umi- 
patra, whom they could report to have no way ins, to him, to beg him "to take ln-i-ti an.i 
the advantage of Octavia either in youth or notallow himself to be deprived byvet.- ^ 
in beauty. * his authority, and proclaimed a piumi' yii"- 

The speed and extent of Antony’s prepara- my to the Roman state. But Ceiiinim- m 
tions alarmed Caesar, who feared he might sooner arrived in Greece but lie was i"' 1 " 
be forced to fight the decisive battle that upon as one of OcUvia’-s spies; at 
summer. For he wanted many necessaries, suppers he was made a continual ‘ 
and the people grudged very much to pay mockery, and was put to sit in the Ime £ 
the taxes ; freemen being called upon to pay orablc places; all of which he ll(>r ^ '!' • 
a fourth part of their incomes, and freed seeking only an occasion of speak - ^ 

slaves an eighth of their property, so that Antony. So, at supper, being ton 
there wekfe loud outcries against him, and what business he came about, lie • _ h jr 
disturbances throughout all Italy. And this he would keep the rest for a , s f., r 
is looked upon as one of the greatest of An- but one thing lie had to say, whei ' trJ 
tony’s oversights, that he did not then press fasting, that all would _go well “ ^‘ ltnll r 
the war. For he allowed time at once for would return to Egypt. Ann ‘., 1 ,,.,'.. 

Caesar <lo make his preparations, and for the showing his anger at it, “ lou t ..'l 

commotions to pass over. For while people well, Geminius,” said Cleopatr-. ^ - 

were having their money called for, they your secret without being put i , occ:l -i'-a 
were mutinous and violent; bpt, having So Geminius, after a few days, i ' y.ir.t 
paid it, they held their peace. Titius and to make his escape and go to ■ n f pll » 

Plancus, men of consular dignity and friends more of Antony’s friends were ; ia d fiv® 

to Antony, having been ill used by Cleopa- him by the insolent usage ’. , onl 
tra, whom they had most resisted in her de- Cleopatra’s flatterers, am°ng s j^j^tori**- 
sign of being present in the war, came over Marcus Silanus and Dellms t j,j S pf*. 
to Caesar, and gave information of the con- And Deltius says he was air s' j a f or tir'i 
tents of Antony’s will, with which they were and’that Glaueus, the physic ■ - fie 
acquainted. It was deposited in the hands him of Cleopatra’s design agan t | l8 t \r 

of the vestal virgins, who refused to deliver was angry with him for having- • _ 

it up, and sent Caesar word, if he pleased, he tony’s fn&ids were served w 
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while at Rome Sannentus, Cifesar’a little! Italy, Gaul, and Spain, as far os the Pillars 
page (his ilelicia y as tiie Romans call it,) | of Hercules, and Antony the provinces from 
drank Falernian. 4 1 Cvrene to .Ethiopia. 

As soon as (Vsar had completed his Hut so wholly was ho now the mere ftp- 
preparations, he had a decree* Jnftde, declar- | pondage to tin* person of Cleopatra, that, 
lug war on Cleopatra, and depriving Auto- ■ although he was much superior to the enemy 
nv of the authority which he Inul let a wo-! in laud*force*, yet, out of complaisance to 
man exercise in- his place. Caesar added ! his mistress, he wished the victory to be 
that he had drunk jnitions that thad bereaved gained by sea, and that, too, when he could 
him oMii* senses, and that the generals they 1 not but see how, for want of sailors, his cap- 
wnuld huv«^ to •fight with would be Murdiou J tains, all through unhappy Greece, were 
the eutiitch. Pothinus. Inis. Cleopatra’s hair- pressing every description of men, common 
dressing girl, and Charmtou, who were An- j travellers and ass-drivers, harvest lul>orers 
tony’s chief stuto-coiinoiliors. I and Iniys. and f«>r all this the vessels had 

These prodigies are sai«l to have announced j not their complements, but remained, most 
the war. Pisaurum, when* Antony had j of them, ill-manned and badly rowed. Ciu- 
settled a colony, on the Adriatic sea, was;sar, on the other side, had sliips that were 
swallowed up by an earthquake ; sweat ran j built not for size or slow, but foe. service, 
from one of tin* marble .statues of Antony not pimpoii'* galleys, but ligtit, swift, and 
at Alba for many davs together, and though perfeetiv manned; ami from his heud-quar- 


freoiientlv wi|H*d off. did not stop. When 
he himself was in the city of Patra*, the 
temple of Hercules was struck by lightning, 
and. at Athens, tin* figure of Hacchus was 
turn by a violent wind out of the Hattie of 
the (iiant^ and laid flat ujton the theatre; 
with bojh which deities Antony elaincd 
connection, professing to be descended from 
Hercules, and from his imitating Hacchus in 
his way of living having received the name 
of young Hacchus. The same whirlwind at 
Athens also brought dywu. from amongst 
many others which uefe not disturbed, the 
colossal statues of Kumenes and Altai s, 
which were inscribed w ith Antony’s name, j 
And in (,'le’opatra’s admiral-galley, which 
was called the Antonias, a most inauspieious 
omen occurred. Some swallows hud built in 
the stern of the. galley, but other swallows 
came, beat the first away, and destroyed 
their nests. 

When the armaments gathered for tin- 
war, Antony had no less than five hundred , 
sliips of war, including numerous gallons of 
right and ten banks of oars, as richly orna- 
ni'-nted as if they were meant for a triumph, 
lb* had a hundred thousand foot and twelve 
thousand horse. He had vassal kings at¬ 
tending. Hocehus of Libya, Tarcondemus of 
tin* l pper Cilicia. Archelaiis of Cappadocia, 
Philudelphus of Paphlagonia. Mithrnlatesof 
t oininagene, and sVlalas of Thrace ; all 
; tie-s*; were with him in person. Out of 
i Pont 11s Polemon sent him considerable for- 
1 ce s , as did also ^Malclms from Arabia, Herod 
tfw Jew, and Atomtaa, king of Lyeaonia 
! * v "l Galatia; also fclie Median king sent some 
troops to join him. C*sar had two hun- 
:dr* i| and fifty galleys of war, eighty thou- 
: M, ri foot, and horse about equal to the ene- 
Antony’s empire extended from Ku- 
: J hrates and Armenia to the Ionian*sea awl 
tn “ Hb'rians; Caesar’s, from Illyria to the 
Westward ocean, and from the ocean all 
a*ong the Tuscan and Sicilian sea. Of 

irica, Cesar had all the coaat Spposite to 


! tors at l’an'iitum and Hrundusnim bo sent 
1 messages ti» Antony not to protract tin* war, 

J but conn* out with his forces; he would give 
him secure roadsteads ami ports for his fleet, 
and. for bis land army to disembark and 
pitch their camp. In* would leave him us 
'much groinnl in Italy, inland from the sea, 
as a lnuse could traverse in a single course. 

' Antony, on the otlmr side, with the like 
bold language, challenged him to a single 
combat, though In* were much tin* older; 
and, that being refused, proposed to meet 
him in the Pharsalian fields, where Ca*sur 
and Pomp'-v had fought before. Hut whilst 
Antony lay with bis fleet near Actiuni, 
where now stands Nicnpoli*. C.nsar seized 
his opport unit v. and 1 Tossed tin* Ionian sea, 
securing himself at a plane in Epirus culled 
'the Ladle. And wln-n those about Antony 
were iniieli disturbed, thrir land-forces be¬ 
ing a good way off, “ Indeed,” said Cleo¬ 
patra, in mockery, “ we may well be fright¬ 
ened if C.-csar has got, hold of the Ladle ! M 
On the morrow. Antony, seeing the enemy 
sailing up, and fearing lest his ships might 
lie taken for want of the soldiers to go on 
board of them, armed all tl»«* rovers, and 
mad** a show u[*on flu* decks of being in 
readiiu-ss to fight; the oars were mounted 
as if waiting to be put in motion, and the 
v«*» -Is themselves drawn up to face the 
enemy on either side of tie* channel of Ac¬ 
tinia. as though they were properly liTammd, 
and ready for an engagement. And C.esar, 
deceived bv this stratagem. r«-tir* 1. lie was 
also thought to have shown considerable 
skill in cutting off the water from the enemy 
bv some lines of trenches and forts, water 
not being plentiful anywhere else, nor very 
good. And again, his conduct to Domitiu* 
was generous, much against the will of Cleo¬ 
patra. For when he had made his escane i» 
a little boat to Caesar, having theft a fever 
upon him. although Antony could not but 
■ resent it highly, yet he sent after him hU 
I whole equipage, with his friends and ®er- 
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vants; and Domitius, as if he would give a That day and the three following th 
testimony to the world how repentant he was so rough they could not engage 6 
had become ou his desertion and treachery on the fifth there was a calm, a m i ut 
being thus manifest, died soon after. Among fought; Antony commanding with P u i,r r 
the kings, also, Amyntas and Deiotarus went the right, and Ccelius .the left srma'l 1 
over to Csesar. And the fleet was so unfor- Marcus Octavius and Marcus Insteim 
tunate in every thing that was undertaken, centre. Caesar gave the charge of tl? ], f 
and so unready on every occasion, that An- to Agrippa, commanding.in person on til 
tony wa3 driven again to put his confidence right. As for the land-forces, Cauitlius v ' 
in the land-forces. Canidius, too, who com- general for Antony, Taurus for Catsdr- h ilh 
mandedthe legions, when he saw how things armies remaining drawn up* in«prler a l' n ,,, 
stood, changed his opinion, and now was of the shore. Antony in a small boat w.-r 
advice that Cleopatra should be sent back, from one ship to another, encouraging l,b 
and that, retiring into Thrace or Macedonia, soldiers, and bidding them stand firm?and 
the quarrel should be decided in a land fight as steadily on their large ships aVj> 
fight. For Dicomes, also, the king of the they were on land. The masters he onl.-ml 
Getoe, promised to come and join him with that they should receive the enomv hi: . 
a great army, and it would not be any kind still as if they were at anchor, and maiiitar' 
of disparagement to him to yield the sea to the entrance of the port, which was a nar- 
Csesar, who, in the Sicilian wars, had had row and difficult passage. Of Caesar th-v 
such long practice in ship-fighting; on the relate, that, leaving his tent and 
contrary, it would be simply ridiculous for round, while it was yet dark, to visit ti : - 
Antony, who was by land the most experi- ships, he met a man driving an ass. ai.i 
enced commander living, to make no use of asked him his name. He answered him tin: 
his well-disciplined and numerous infantry, his own name was “ Fortunate, and my a-." 
scattering and wasting his forces by parcel- says be, “ is called Conqueror. v ,And aft-r- 
ling them out in the ships, ltut for all this, wards, when lie disposed the beaks of tie 
Cleopatra prevailed that a sea-fight should ships in that place in token of his vicCrv. 
determine all, having already an eye. to the statue of this man and his ass in l>reii?-' 
flight, and'ordering all her affairs, not so as were placed amongst them. After examining 
to assist ill gaining a victory, but to escape the rest of his fleet, he went in a boat to tie* 
with the greatest safety from the first com- right wing, and locked with inuili adinira- 
mencement of a defeat. tion at the enemy lying perfectly still in th- 

There were two long walls, extending straits, in all appearance as if they had l'-™ 
from the camp to the station of the ships, at anchor. For some considerable length 
between which Antony used to pass to and time he actually thought.they were so. an! 
fro without suspecting any danger. lint kept his own ships at rest, at a distant' - 

Ciesar, upon the suggestion of a servant that about eight furlongs from them, lint a.. 

it would not be difficult to surprise him, laid noon a breeze sprang up from the sea. i; 
an ambush, which, rising up somewhat too Antony’s men, weary of expecting the rn ,, n:! 
hastily, seized the man that came just before so long, and trusting to their large tall' - 
him, he himself escaping narrowly by flight, sels, as if they had bben invincible, 11 
W lien it was resolved to stand to alight to advance the left squadron. . 

at sea, they set fire to all the Egyptian ships overjoyed to see them move, and or ‘ 

except sixty; and of these the best and own right squadron to retire, that lie n - • 

largest, from ten banks down to three, he entice them out to sea as far as lie con ' • ^ 
manned with twenty thousand full-armed design being to sail round and rmui< • a ^ ;i 
men, aneftwo thousand archers. Here it is with his light and well-manned ga g 
related that a foot captain, one that had attack these huge vessels, which ) 
fought often under Antony, and had his and their want of men made slow 
body all mangled with wounds, exclaimed, and difficult to manage. c ] iar ;- 

“ O, my general, what have our wounds When they engaged, there was ^ 
and swords done to displease you, that you ing or striking of one ship by an Jt 
should give your confidence to rotten tim- cause Antony’s, by reason, ot , - : - 
bers? Let Egyptians and Phoenicians con- bulk, were incapable of the rapii^ o ° t : I? 
tend at sea, give us the land, where we know ed to make the stroke effectual, ■ ^ ^ 

well how to die upon the spot or gain the other side, Caesar’s durst not cli.i arnl „| 
victory.” To which he answered nothing, head on Antony’s, which were • ^ 
but, by his look and motion of his hand with solid masses and spikes o 
seeming to bid him be of good courage, passed did they like even to run ' n .?. n w ;th c"’ 1 
forwards, having already, it would seem, no .which lyero so strongly built fcpth* 
.very sure hopes, since when the masters squared pieces of timber, fasten* 
proposed leaving the sails behind them, he with iron bolts, that their ve. n 
commanded they should be put aboard, would easily have been shattere a m* 
“For we must not,” said he, “let ohe So that the engagement re!e “' j t 
enemy escape.” fight, or, to speak yet more P ro l • 
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tack and defence of a fortified place; for ! remained for throe days, either in anger with 
there were always three or four vessels of Cleopatra, or wishing not to uphraid her, at 
Cicsar's about one of Antony V.pressing them j the end of which they touche*! at Tamaras, 
with spears.javelins, poles, and several inven- j Here the women of tlirircompany succeeded 
tions of fire,which they filing among them. An- j first in bringing them to apeak, and after- 
tony’* men using catapult-* also, to j>our down ! wards to eat and sleep together. And, by 
missiles from wooden towers. Agrippa draw- j this time, several of the ships of burden and 
jug out the squadron under his command to ! some of hi* friends began to come in to him 
out-flank the enemy, Fublicola was obliged to J from the rout, bringing news of his fleet** 
observe his mot jo ns, and gradually to break ; being quit** destroyed, but that the land 
off from tlft middle squadron, where some j forces, they thought, still stood firm. So 
confusion and alarm ensued, while Arruutius ! that In* sent messengers toCuuidiu* to march 
engaged them. Hut the fortune of the day j the army with all sjwed through Macedonia 
was still undecided, and 4ho battle equal, into Asia. And, designing himself to go 
when on a sudden Cleopatra’s sixty snips : from Tauiarus into Africa, he gave one of 
were seen hoisting sail and making out to j the merchant ships, laden with a large sum 
sea in full flight, right though the ships that; of money, and vessels of silver and gold of 
were engaged. For they were placed behind j great value, belonging to the royal collec- 
the great ships, which, in breaking tlirougli, | tions, to his friends, desiringIhetn to share 
they put into disorder. The enemy was as- I it amongst them, and provide for their own 
touished to see them sailing off with a fair ; safety. They refusing his kindness with 
wind towards lVlojHmuesus. Here it was I tears in their ••yes, lie comforted them with 


that Antony showed to all the world that he 
was no longer actuated by the thoughts and 
motives of a commander or a man. or indeed 
by his owft judgment at all, and what was 
once said as a jest, that the soul of a lover 
lives in some one else’s body, he proved to 
be a serious truth. For, as if he had been 


all tin* goodness and humanity imaginable, 
entreating them to leave him, and wrote 
letters in their behalf to Theophilus, his 
steward, at (jorinth. that In* would provide 
for their security, and k**ep them concealed 
till such tine* as they could make their peace 
with Cicsar. This Theophilus was the father 


born part of her, and must move w ith her | 
wheresoever she went, as soon as he saw 
her ship sailing away, he abandoned all that 
were fighting and spending their lives for 
him, and put himself aboard a galley of f. e 
ranks of oars, taking with him only Alexan¬ 
der of Syria and <$cellias, to follow her that 
had so well begun his ruin and would here¬ 
after accomplish it. 

She, jK*rceiviug him to follow’, gave the 
signal to come aboard. So, as soon as he 
came lit* with tljein^he was taken into tin* 
whip. Hut without seeing her or letting liim- 
s* lf be seen by her, he went forward hv him¬ 
self, and sat alone, without a word, in the 
ship's prow, covering his face with his two 
hands. In the meanwhile, some of Cicsar’s 


of Hipparchus, who had such interest with 
Antony, who was tin* first of all his freed- 
men that went over to Ca*sar, and who set¬ 
tled afterwards at Corinth. In this posture 
were affairs with Autoliv. 

Hilt at Aetiuni, his fleet, after a long 
resistance to Ca*sar, and suffering tic* most 
damage from a h«*a\ v s**a that set in right 
ahead, seareelv, at /our in tic* afternoon, 
gave up tic* contest, with tic* loss of not 
more than five thousand nen killed, but of 
three hundred ships taken, as Ciesar him¬ 
self has recorded. Only few had known of 
Antony’s flight; and those who w»*r«* told of 
it could not at first give any belief to so in- 
eredibh* a tiling as that a general who had 
! nineteen entire legions and twelve thousand 


light Liburnian ships, that were in pursuit, hors** iijkhi the sea-shore, could gbaudon all 
came is sight. Hut on Antony’s command- and fly awav ; and lc*. alw>vo all. who had so 
lug to face aliout, they all gave back except often experienced both good and evil fortune, 
Kurycles the Laconian, who pressed on. slink- and had in a thousand wars aid battle* been 
ing a lance from th* deck, as if he meant to inured to changes. His soldiers, however, 
hurl it at him. Antony, standing at the would not give up their desires and exjweta- 
I’row, demanded of him, “ Who is this that tions. still fancying he would app^hr from 
pursues Antony I am,” said he, ** Eurv-1 some part or other, and showed such a 

<;les, the son of Lachares, armed with Ca*sar’s ; generous fidelity to his a -rvio . that when 
fortune to revenge rny father’s death.” [thev weft thoroughly assure*! that he was 
bachares had been condemned for a robbery, * fled in earnest, they kept thenwHve* in a 
aid behead'd by Antony’s orders. However, j body seven days, making no account of the 
LurycleS did not attack Antony, but ran messages that Catsar sent to tlc*m. Hut at 
"ith his full force upon the other admiral- ! last, seeing that Can id) us himself, who com- 
gdley (for there were two of them), and f rnarcled them, was fle*l from the camp by 
''ith the blow turned her round, and took ! night, and that all their officer* had quite 
L>Ui her and another ship, in which was a j abandoned them, they gave way, and made 
quantity of rich plate and furniture. So Jheir submission to the conqueror. After 
w>on Kurycles was gone, Antony returned j this. Caesar set sail for A then*, where he made 
to his posture, and sate silent, and thus he j a settlement with Greece, and distributed 
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■what remained of tlie provision of corn that 
Antony had made for his army among the 
cities, which were in a miserable condition, 
despoiled of their money, their slaves, their 
horses, and beasts of service. My great¬ 
grandfather Nicarchus used to relate, that 
the whole body of the people of our city were 
put in requisition to carry each one a certain 
measure of corn upon their shoulders to the 
sea-side near Anticyra, men standing by to 
quicken them with the lash. They had made 
one journey of the kind, but when they had 
just measured out the corn and were putting 
it on their backs for a second, news cilme of 
Antony’s defeat, and so saved Chaeronea, 
for all Antony’s purveyors and soldiers fled 
upon the news, and left them to divide the 
corn among themselves. 

When Antony came into Africa, ha sent 
on Cleopatra from Farsetonium into Egypt, 
and staid himself in the most entire solitude 
that lie could desire, roaming and wandering 
about with only two friends, one a Greek, 
Aristocrates, a rhetorician, and the other a 
Roman, Lucilius, of whom we have elsewhere 
spoken, how, at Philippi, to give Brutus time 
to escape, he suffered himself to be taken by 
the pursuers, pretending he was Brutus. 
Antony gave him his life, and on this account 
he remained true and faithful to him to the 
last. 

But when also the officer who commanded 
for him in Africa, to whose care he had com¬ 
mitted all his forces there, took them over to 
Caesar,he resolved to kill himself .but was hin¬ 
dered by bis friends. And coming to Alex¬ 
andria, lie found Cleopatra busied in a most 
bold and wonderful enterprise. Over the small 
space of land which divides the Red Sea from 
the sea near Egypt, which may be considered 
also the boundary between Asia and Africa, 
and in the narrowest place is not much above 
three hundred furlongs across, over this neck 
of land Cleopatra had formed a project of 
dragging her fleet, and setting it afloat in the 
Arabian Gulf, thus with her soldiers and her 
treasure to ^ecure herself a home on the other 
side, where she might live in peace, far away 
from war and slavery. But the first galleys 
which were carried over being burnt by the 
Arabians of Petra, and Antony not knowing 
but that the army before Actium still held 
together; - she desisted from her enterprise, 
and gave orders for the fortifying all the ap¬ 
proaches to Egypt. But Antony, leaving the 
city and the conversation of Ids'- friends, 
built him a dwelling-place in the water, near 
Fharos, upon a little mole which he cast up 
in the sea, and there, secluding himself from 
the company of mankind, said he desjred 
nothing but to live the life of Timon; as in¬ 
deed, his ease was the same, and the ingrati¬ 
tude and injuries which he suffered from 
those he had esteemed his friends, made him 
hate and mistrust all mankind. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and 



hater and enemy of mankind, lie avoi i 
and repelled the approaches of every one | 
embraced with kisses and the greatest It * 
of affection Alcibiades, then in his hot V0l !!’j* 
And when Apemantus was astonished j 
demanded the reason, he replied that he knei- 
this young man would oneway do hithml 
mischief to the Athenians. He tftver admit¬ 
ted any one into his company, except at times 
this Apemantus, who was of the same sort 
of temper, and w%s an imitator of liis wav of 
life. At the celebration of the festival -if 
flagons, these two kept the feast together, 
and Apemantus saying to him, “ What a 
pleasant party, Timon! ” “It. would lie," h-, 
answered, “ if you were away.” One dav 
he got up in a full assembly on the speaker's 
place, and when there was a dead silt-nce ami 
great wonder at so unusual a sight, lie sai l, 
“ Ye men of Athens, I have a little plot of 
ground, and in it grows a fig-tree, on which 
many citizens have been pleased to hang 
themselves; and now, having resolved t> 
build in that place, I wished to announce it 
publicly, that anv of you who may be desi¬ 
rous may go and hang yourselves before 1 rut 
it down.” lie died and was buried at I lithe, 
near the sea, where it so happened that, alter 
his burial, a land-slif>J.ook place on the point 
of the shore, and the sea, flowing in, sur¬ 
rounded his tomb, and made it, inaccessible 
to the foot of man. It bore this inscrip¬ 
tion : — 


Here am I laid, my life of misery done. 

Ask not my name, I curse you every one. 

And this epitaph was made by himself while 
yet alive; that which is more generally known 
is by Callimachus:— 

Timon, tlio misanthrope, am I below. 

Go, and revile me, traveller, only go. 

Thus much of Timon, of whom much nion 
might be said. Canidius now came, 
word in person of the loss of the army 1*''’ 
Actium. Then he received news that 
of Judaea was gone over to Caesar with f'- „ 
legions and cohorts, and that the other 
and princes were in like manlier de»> -j 
him, and that, out of Egypt, Slothing s < 
by him. All this, however,- seemed n< ‘ 
disturb him, but, as if be were glad L;j 
away all hope, that with it he inign 1 ^ 
of all care, and leaving his habitation 
sea, which he called the Timoneum. 
received by Cleopatra in the palace. • . 

the whole -city into a course ot 
I drinking, and presents. The son 0 ‘ t (, e 

I and Cleopatra was registered am' ,r 
I youths, and Antyllus, his own son “ 

I received the gown without the purpu ^ 
] given to those that are come of age. 
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[of which the citizens of Alexandria did f sages of a youthful general to a woman so 
[nothing but feast and revel for many days. | proud of her charms ami |H>ssesM*d with tlut 
They themselves broke up th# Order of the . opinion of the jHOver of her beaut v. Hut by 
Inimitable Livers, and constituted another in the long audiences he received from her. and 
its phice, not inferior in splendor, luxury, and the special honors which she paid him, An- 
sumptuosity, calling it that of the Diers to- tone's jealousy begun to bo awakened; he 
gey her. For all those that said they would had him seized, whipp'd, ami sent back; 
die with Antony and Cleopatra gave in their writing Ca*sar word that tin* man's busy, 
names, {or the present passing their time in impellimmt ways had provoked hint ; in his 
all manner of pleasure* ami a regular sucees- circumstances In* could not be expected to bo 
sion of ban^m-ts. Hut Cleopatra was busied very patient: “Hut if it olTeml you,” he 
ill'making a collection of all varieties of added, •• you have got my freedman, Hip- 
poisonous drugs, and, in order to see which Pareitus. with you; hang him tip and scourge 
oi them were tin* least paipful in tin- opera- nim to make us even.” Hut Cleopatra, after 
tion. she had them tried ujh»m prisoners con- this, to clear herself, and to allay his jealous- 
deinm-d to die. Hut. finding that tin* quick b-s. paid him all the attentions imaginable. 
]K)isons always worked w ith sharp pains, and W hen her own birthday came, sin* kept it jui 
tliat the less painful were .slow . sin* next trn-d was suitable to their’fallen fortunes; but 
venomous animals, and watching with her his was observed with the utmwst prodigality 
own eyes whilst they were applied, om* crea- o| splendor and magnificence, so that many 
tnre to the body-of another. Ibis was ln*r of the guests sale down in want, and went 
daily practice, and she pretty well satisfied home wealthy men. Meantime, continual 


h**rself that nothing was comparable t*> the letter.* cairn 
bite of the asp, which, w ithout convulsion or him his pn 
groaning, brought on a heavy drowsim-ss and lb«me. 
lethargy, wirti a gentle sweat <>n tin* face, the And so ti 


letter., cairn* to ( a-sar front Agrippa. telling 
him his presence was extremely required at 


lethargy, wifh a gentle sweat on tin* face, tin* And so the war was deferred for a season, 
senses i»eing stupefied by degrees; the patient.. Hut. the w iffter being oxer, he began his 
in appearance, being sensible <»t no pain, but march ; In- himself by Syria, and his captains 
rather troubled to be 'disturbed or awakened, through Africa. IVliiMtim being taken,tfiero 
like those that are in a profound natural went, a repm t as if it had been delivered up 
*^ ,M *P- 4 to (’a-sar by Seleiieiis not without tin* con- 

At the same time, tj/w sent ambassadors sent oi Cleopatra ; but sin-, to justify herself, 
to ( u*sar into Asia. Cleopatra asking for the gave up into Autoliv's hands tin* wife and 
kingdom of Kgypt for her children, and it- children of Sclei.ciis to be put to death. Mm 


tony, that he might have h-avr 


private man in Kgypt. or, if that were thought 
too much, that lie might retire to Atln-ns. 
In lack of friends, so many having deserted, 


as a had caused to he built. j>• inii g to tin- temple 


of Isis, several tombs and imemim-uts of 
wonderful height, and very remarkable for 
the workmanship; th'tln-r sin- removed her 


:tnd others not being trusted. Kuphronnis, treasure, h*-r gold, silver, «-me»alds, nearls, 
Ids sous tutor, was sent on this embassy, clmny. ivory, ciuiiaiuoti. ami, after all, agreat 
ror Alexas of Laodicca, who. by the reeont- quantity ot torciiwood and tow. t’pon which 
niendiition of Tiniagenes, he(*ame acquainted Ca-sar l*egtm to fear lest, she should, in a 
with Antony at Rome, and had been more desperate fit. set ail these riches on fir«*; ami, 
p)werful with him than any Greek, and was. therefore, while h«* was inarching toward* 
ot all the instruments which Cleopatra made tin* city with his army. In- omitted no occa- 
use of to persuade Antony, the most violent, simi of giving her new assurances of his good 
and the chief subvertcr of any good thoughts intentions, lie took up his tuition in the 


““ vinei suovert-er oi any goou tnougtits intentions, tie took up his jmihiIumi in the 
that, front time to time, might rise in hi-. Hippidnune, where Antony ndtdc a fierce 
mind in Oetavia’s favor, had been sent before sally iij»oii him. routed the horse, and beat 
to dissuade Herod from desertion; but.be- them back into tln*ir trenches,and ho returned 
traviug his master, atayed with him. and con- w ith great- satisfaction to the palace, where, 
tiding in Herod** interest, had the boldness meeting Cleopatra, armed as he was. hekiss- 
to come into Caesar's presence. Herod, how- ed her, and commended to her favor one of 
*Her, was not <tble to help him, for lie was his men, who hail most, signalized himself in 
immediately put in chains, ami sent into his the fight, to whom she mad • a present of a 
own country, where, by Caesar’s order, he was breast-plate and helmet of gold; which ho 
put to death. This reward of his treason having received, went that very night aud 
Alexas received while Antony was yet alive, deserted to CVsar. 

Lfesar would not listen to any projo-als After tliis, Autonv s- ut a new challenge 
or Antony, but he made answer to CJeopa- to Caesar, to fight hmt hand Ut hand ; who 
ra. that there was no reasonable favor whiph made nim answer tl it lie might find several 
ie might not exnect, if she put Antony to other ways to end his life; and he, con- 
h ^° r ^ lled}iim{rom Egypt. Ho wnt sidering with himself that he could not <110 
am bassadore his own freed- j more honorably than in battle, re solved to 
not t n ^?i W * * . man understanding, and jVtake an effort both by land and sea. At 
a ail unqualified for conveying the mea-1 supper, it is said, he bade his servants help 
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him freely, <md pour him out wine plentiful- wound, however, was not immedi- 
ly, since to-morrow, perhaps, they should tal; and the flow of blood ceasiuiT i m ° r ' 
not do the same, but be servants to a new lay down, presently he came to hi " be 
master, whilst he should lie on the ground, a entreated those that were about i!- *’ *““• 

dead corpse, and nothing. His friends that him out of his pain ; but they all to |,ut 
were about him wept to hear him talk so ; the chamber, and left him cryii,./' ? ut 01 
which he perceiving, told them he would not struggling, until Diomede, Cleopatr” a '‘ >1 
lead them to a battle in which he expected tary, came to him, having orders fr” 8 *^ 
rather an honorable death than either safety to bring him into the monument 0111 lw 
or victory. That night, it is related, about When he understood she was a!iv 
the middle of it, when the whole city was in eagerly gave order to the servants to°'t t 
a deep silence and general sadness, expect- him up, and in their arms was carri.-l t 
ing the event of the next day, on a sudden the door of the building. Cleopatra 
was heard the sound of all sorts of instru- not open the door, but, lookin'^ from a ' 
ments, and voices singing in tune, and the of window, she let down ropes and cor,IsT 
cry of a crowd of people snouting and danc- which Antony was fastened ; and sin' .' Ml J 
ing, like a troop of bacchanals on its way. her two women, the only persons she hai'a'i 
This tumultuous procession seemed to take lowed to enter the monument, drew him m" 
its course right through the middle of the Those that were present say that nothin .mvm 
city to the gate nearest the enemy; here it ever more sad than this spectacle, to .w 
became the loudest, and suddenly passed out. Antony, covered all over with blood ami 
People who reflected considered tills to sig- expiring, thus drawn up, still holdim. 
nify that Bacchus, the god whom Antony had his hands to her, and lifting up his Lit 
always made it his study to copy aud imitate, with the little force he had left. As, indeed, 
had now forsaken him. it was no easy task for the women ; and 

As soon as it was light, he marched his in- Cleopatra, with all her force, clinging to tin 
fantry out of the city, and posted them upon rope, and straining with her head to the 
a rising ground, from whence lie saw his ground, witli difficulty pulled him up, while 
fleet make up to the enemy. There lie stood those below encouraged her with their cries, 
in expectation of the event; but as soon as and joined in all her efforts and anxiety, 
the fleets came near to one another, his men When she had got him upi, she laid him on 
sainted Ciesur’s with their oars ; and, on the bed, tearing alL her clothes, which -ii" 
their responding, the whole body of the ships, spread upon him; and, beating her'linnisu 
forming into a single fleet, rowed up direct with her hands, lacerating herself, and dis- 
to the city. Antony had no sooner seen this, figuring her own face with the blood from Ids 
but the horse deserted him, and went over to wounds, she called him her lord, ln r inc- 
Csesar ; and his foot being defeated, lie re- band, her emperor, and seemed to have pr.t- 
tired -into the city, crying out that Cleopatra ty nearly forgotten all her own evils, she 
had betrayed him to the enemies be had was so intent upon his misfortunes. Antony, 
made for her sake. She, being afraid lest stopping her lamentations as well as lie could, 
in iiis fury and despair tic might do her a called for wine to drink, either that lc< "•'< 
mischief, fled to her monument, and letting thirsty, or that he imagined that it might put 
down the falling doors, which were strong him the sooner out of pain. When he bad 
with bars and bolts, she sent messengers drunk, he advised her to bring her °*" 
who should tell Antony she was dead. lie, affairs, so far as might be honorably dons, 
believing it, cried outl “ Now, Antony, why to a safe conclusion, and that, among all 
delay longer? Fate has snatched away the friends of Caesar, she should rely on brvu- 
only pretexb, for which you could say you lei us; that she should not. pity him in this l et 
desired yet to live.” Going into his chatn- turn of fate, but rather rejoice for I'"" m 
ber, and there loosening and opening his remembrance of his past happiness, w ho 11 
coat of armor, “ I am not,” said he, “ trou- been of all men the mpst illustrious :t ^ 
bled, Cleopatra, to he at present bereaved of powerful, and, in the end, had fall 1 ' 11 " 0 
you, ford shall soon be with you ; but it dis- ignobly, a Roman by a Roman overcome. ^ 
tresses me that so great a general should be Just as he breathed his last,.Froculeius 
found of a tardier courage than a woman.” rived from Caesar; for when Antony g ^ 
He had a faithful servant, whose name was himself his wound, and was carrieh 
Eros ; he had engaged him formerly to kill Cleopatra, one of his guards, I>cro<. ^ 
him when lie should think it necessary, and took up Antony’s sword and hid 
now he put him to his promise. Eros drew when lie saw his opportunity, stole ■»". ^ 
his swerd, as designing to kill him, but, sud- Cassar, and brought him the fi rst; 
deniy turning round, he slew himself. And Antony’s death, and withal showed n ^ 
a^he fell dead at his feet, “It is well done, bloody sword. Csesar, upon this. r * ^ 
Eros,” said Antony ; “you show your mas- into the inner part of his tent, an'* 
ter how to do what you had not the heart to some tears to the death of one that nm ^ 
do yourself ; ’’and so he ran himself into the* nearly allied to hip in marriage. ' ^ 
belly, and laid himself upon the couch. The league in empire, and companion in 3 
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wars and dangers, he came out to his friends, j and beautiful; and, thirdly, to gratify his 
and, bringing with him many letters, he read j friend Areius. 

to them with how much reason and modem- j Such great honor did Annus receive from 
tion he had always addressed himself to An- Ciesar; and by his intercession inanv lives 
tony, and in return what overbearing and | were saved, amongst the rest that of lMiilos- 
arrogant answers he received. Then lie sent trains, a man. of all the professors of logic 
IVoculeius to use his utmost endeavors to get that ever were, tin* most ready in »*xtemjx>r« 
Cleopatra alive into his power ; for he was s| leaking. but quite destitute of any right to 
afraid of losing a great treasure, and, besides, call himself one of the philosophers of the 
she would be no small addition to the glory Academy. C ;»*.*:» r, out of disgust at his 
of his triumph! She. however, was careful character, refused all attention to his entrea- 
not to put herself in IVoculcius's | tower; but ties. S.», growing a long white beard, and 
from within her monument, he standing on dressing him>elf in black. he lollowed behind 
the outside of a door, oy the lev«»l of tin* Areius, shouting out the verse, 
ground, which was strongly barred, but so : 

that they might well enough hear one an- j The wi.-e, If they are wise, will save the wise, 
other’s voice, she held a conference with him; j 

pin* demanding that her kingdom might be, Which C.esar hearing, gave hjm his pardon 
given to her children, and he bidding her be to prevent rather any odium that might at* 
of good courage, and trust Chesar in every ■ tach to Areius. than any harm that IMiilos- 
tliing. ! t rat us might suffer. 

Having taking particular notice of the j of Antony’s children. Ant vllus, his son by 
place, lie returned to ( jesar, and Callus was Kulvia. being betrayed by Ins tutor, Theo- 
setit to parley with her the second time; who, ! dorus. was put t<> death ; and while the sol- 
lining come to the door, on purjiose prolong- j diers were cutting olf his head, his tutor 
ed the cotrfeiVnce, while IVoculeius fixed his contrived to *teal a preeious jewel which ho 
walling-ladders in the w indow through wliich j wore about his neck, and put it in his junket, 
the women had pulled up Antony. And so . and afterwards denied tJie fact, but was con- 
entering, witki two men to f»dlow him, lie \ victed and crucified. Cleopatra’s children, 
went straight down to the door where Cleopa- : with their attendants, had a guard set on them, 
tra Wits discoursing with Callus. One of the , and were treated v« rv honorably. Cavsarioti, 
two women who were £j:*it up in the moitu- j who was reputed to be the sou of Ca’sar the 
incut w ith her cried 'out. “ Miserable Ch*o- , Dictator, was sent by his mother, with a great 
patra, you are taken prisoner! ” I *|m» n whi ’» j sum of money, through ^Klhiopia, to nasi 

she turned quick, and, looking at IVoculeius, : into India; but bis tutor, a man named lllio- 

drew out her dagger, wbieb she had with her , don, about as honest as Theodoras, per-suad- 
to stab herself. Hut IVoculeius ran up ; ed him to turn back. for that (Vsar design, »d 
quickly, and, seizing her w ith both his hands, j to make him king. C:csar eoii"ulting what 
*• For shame,” said lie, “ Cleopatra ; you ; was best to be done w ith him, Areius we aro 
wrong yourself and Ca*sar much, who would told, said, 
job him of so fair an^oceasimi of showing his 

clemency, and would make the world believe Ttx> many C<n*ar* are not wcIL 

tie* most gentle of commanders to be a faith- 

levs and implacable enemy.” And so. biking So, afterwards, when Cleopatra was dead, ho 
the dagger out of her hand, lie also shook was killed. 

her dress to see if there were any poison hid , Many kings and great commanders mad<5 

in it. After this, Cjrsar sent Kpaphroditus, 1 petition to Ca*sar for the body <»f«Antoi»v, to 

one of his freed men, with orders to treat her give him his funeral rites; but he would not 
with all the gentleness and civility jsissible. take away his corpse from Cleopatra by whoso 
but to take the strictest precautions to keep hands he wan buried w ith royal splendor and 
her alive. • magnificence, it being granted to her to eui- 

In the meanwhile, Caesar made his entry - ploy what she pleased on his funeral. In thin 
into Alexandria, with Areius the philosopher extremity of grief am! sorrow, ami having 
f»t his side, Ridding him by the hand and inflamed and ulcerated her breasts with 
talking with him; desiring that all his fellow- ing them, she fell into a high fever, and was 
citizens should see what honor was paid to 1 very glad*of the occasion, hoping, under this 
kun. and should look up to him accordingly ; pretext, to abstain from food, and so to die 
from the very first moment. Then, entering in quiet without interference. She had her 
the exercise-ground, he mounted a platform own physician Olympus, to whom she told 
j rected for the purpose, and from thence com* the tru'b. and asked his advice and help to 
nanded the. citizens (who, in great fear and put an end to herself, iui Olympus himself has 
v>n stern at ion, fell prostrate at his feet) to told us, in a narrative which he wrote of ttiedb 
tand up, and told them, that he freely ac* ! events. But CVsar. smqiecting her purpose, 
piitted the people of all blame, first, for the tpok to menacing language about her children, 
J »ke of Alexander, who built their city; then and excited her fears for them, before which 
or the city’s sake itself, which was so large engines her purpose shook and gave way, so 
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that she suffered those about her to give her self to be carried to the place wh<>rp t 
what meat or medicine they pleased. buried, and there, accompanied > T'** 

Some few days after, Caesar himself came women, she embraced his tomb witf * lHr 
to make her a visit and comfort her. She in her eyes, and spoke in this 
lay then upon her pallet-bed in undress, and, dearest Antony,” said she, “it j s ' f r .' " (J , 
on his entering in, sprang up from off her since that with these hands I buii/. f 
bed, having nothing on but the one garment then they were free, now 1 am a c'i t-° u ’ 
next her body, and flung herself at liis feet, and pay these last duties to you with a , 
her hair and face looking wild and disfigured upon me, for fear that my just <nief ! ’ U;lr '! 
her voice quivering, and her eyes sunk in her sorrows should impair my servile'hi„i v , 
head. The marks of the blows she had giv- make it less fit to appear in“ their triui i 
en herself were visible about her bosom, and over you. No further offerings or lilmtii 
altogether her whole person seemed no less expect from me ; these are the last 
afflicted than her soul. But, for all this, her that Cleopatra cap pay your m.-morv'"i? 
old charm, and the boldness of her youthful she is to be hurried away far lion! ’ Vll „ r 
beauty had not wholly left her, and, in spite Nothing could part us whilst we lived.* but 
of her present condition, still sparkled from death seems to threaten to divide us. y fn , 
within, and lelj itself appear in all the move- a Roman born, have found a grave in Egvi i' 
ments of her countenance. Caesar, desiring I, an Egyptian, am to seek that favor? ami 
her to repose herself, sat down by her; and, none but that, in your country, llut if tin 
on this opportunity, she said something to gods below, with whom you now are, citli-r 
justify her actions, attributing what she had can or will do any tiling (since those aim- 
done to the necessity she was under, and to have betrayed us), suffer not your livin' 
her fear of Antony; and when Caesar, on wife to be abandoned; let me not he !,•,! i? 
each point, made liis objections and she triumph to your shame, but hide me ami luiry 
found herself confuted, she brolfe off at once me here with you, since, amongst", dtinv hitt r 
into language of entreaty and deprecation, as misfortunes, nothing has afflicted me like this 
if she desired nothing more than to prolong brief time that 1 have lived away from you." 
her life. And at last, having by her a list of Having made these lamentations, cnavu. 
her treasure, she gave it into his hands; and ing the tomb with garlands and kissing it. 
when Seleucus, one of her stewards, who was she gave orders to prepare her a bath, ;unl, 
by, pointed out that various articles were coining out of the Aqvth, she lay down ami 
omitted, and charged her with secreting them, made a sumptuous meal. And a country 
she flew up and caught him by the hair, and fellow brought her a little basket, which the 
struck him several blows on the face. Caesar guards intercepting and asking what it was, 
smiling and withholding her, “ Is it not very the fellow put the leaves which lay upi»-r- 
hard, Ciesar,” said she, “ when you do me most aside, and showed them it was full of 
the honor to visit me in this condition I am figs; and on their admiring the largeness 
in, that I should be accused by one of my and beauty of the figs, he laughed, and ni- 
own servants of laying by some women’s vited them to take some, which they refused, 
toys, not meant to adorn, be sure, my un- and, suspecting nothing, bade him carry 
happy self, but that I might have some little them in. After her repast? Cleopatra sent 
present by me to make your Octavia and to Caesar a letter which she had written an. 
your Li via, that by their intercession I might sealed; and, putting everybody out m j 1 
hope to find you in some measure disposed monument but her two women, she shut w 
to mercy? ” Ciesar was pleased to hear her doors. Caesar, opening her letter, amt 
talk thus, being now assured that she was ing pathetic prayers and entreaties tha » 
desirous to live. And, therefore, letting her might be buried in the same tomb wit > ^ 

know that the things she had laid by she tony, soon guessed what was doing. - 

might dispose of as she pleased, and his he was going himself in all haste, hut. c ^ 
usage of her should be honorable above her ing his mind, he sent ethers to see- ^ ^ 
expectation, he went away, well satisfied that thing had been quickly done. * t | ie 
he had overreached her, but, ill fact, was setigers came at full speed, and °"' ut on 
himself deceived. guards apprehensive of nothing- 

There was a young man of distinction opening the doors, they saw .her | lt ,r 

among Caesar’s companions, named Cornelius lying upon a bed of gold, set out^ " v ' omen . 
Dolabella. He was not without a certain royal ornaments. Iras, one of tie j 1L<( 

tenderness for Cleopatra, and sent her word lay dying at her feet, and Cha r " , a 

privately, as she had besought him to do, ready to fall, scarce able to j 10 .? diatlen 1 - 
that Caesar was about to return through head, was adjusting her mistress » allirr i;r t 
Syria, and that she and her children were And when one that came in sai< ‘ ^f. 
t6 be sent on within three days. When she “ Was this well done of your 
understood this, she made her request to mion?” “ Extremely well. s 11 ‘ 

Caesar that he would be pleased to permit “and as became the descendaii ' ^ 
her to make oblatjons to the departed An- kings”; and as she said this, su- 
tony; which being granted, she ordered her- dead by the bedside. 
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Some relate that an asp was brought in 
amongst those figs ami covered with the 
leaves, and that Cleopatra Imfl arranged that 
it might settle on her before she knew, but. 
when she took Hwny some of the figs ami 
saw it, she said, *• So here it is,” ami held 
out her bare arm to be bitten. Others say 
that it was kept in a vase, ami that she 
vexed gnd nricked it with a golden spindle 
till it seized hef arm. Hut what reallv t«*>k 
place is kn&wn to do one. Since it was also 
said that she earned poison in a hollow 
lMulkin, alnmt which she wound her hair: 
yet there was not so muck as a sm»t found, 
or any symptom of poison upon her ImmIv, 
nor was the asp s«»en within the monument ; 
only something like the trail of it was said 
to have been noticed on the sand by the sea. 
on the part towards which the building 
faeed and where the* windows were. Sum* 
relate that two faint puncture-marks were 


; dron, of whom only Antyllus, tho eldest, 
i was put to death by Omr; Octavia t»x>k 
the rest, ami brought them up with her own. 
j Cl«x»patra f his daughter by Cl«x»patra, w as 
given in marriage to Juba, the most accom¬ 
plished of kings: ami Antony, his son by 
Kulvia, attained such high favor, that where¬ 
as Agripna was considered to hold the* first 
place with Ca*>ar, ami the sous of Livia tho 
second, the third, without dispute, was pe>s* 
sessed bv Antony. Octavia. also, having 
had by 'lier first husband, Marcellas, two 
daughters, and one son named Marcellas, 
this son Ca*sar aelopted, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage; as did Octavia omi 
of tie* daughters t<* Agrippa. Hut MarcclluJi 
dying almost immediately after his mar¬ 
riage. she. perceiving that hej* brother was 
; at a loss to find elsewhere any sure friend to 
; h«* his son in-law, was the first t<» rcceuttittcnd 
j that Agrippa should put away her daughter 


found on Cle*opatra\s arm, ami to this ae»-! and marrv Julia. Te» this Caesar fust, and 


count Ca*sar seems to have given credit; for; 
iu his triumph there was carried a figure of j 
Cleopatra, with an asp dinging to her. 
Such are flic various accounts. Hut Ca*sar, ' 


though much disappointed by her death, yet 
could not but admire tin* greatness of her 
spirit, and gave order that her body should 
he buried by Antony with royal splendor 
and magnificence. Her women, also, re¬ 
ceived honorable btij^tk bv his directions. 
Cleopatra had lived nine and thirty years, 
during twenty-two of w hich sin* had reign l 
as queen, and for fourteen had been An¬ 
tony’s partner iir his empire. Antony, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, was fifty-three, 
according to others, fifty-six years old. His 
statues were all thrown down, but those of 


then Agiippa himself, gave assent; so Ag¬ 
rippa married Julia, and Octavia, receiving 
ln*r daughter, married ln*r to tin* young An¬ 
tony. Of tlitf two daughters wJnmi Octavia 
had borm* to Antony, tin* one was married 
to Domitius Aheiiobarbus; and the other, 
Antonia, famous for h«*r beauty and discre¬ 
tion. was married to Ihustis, the son of 
Hi via. and .step-son to C.-esar. Of these pa¬ 
rents were born OermanieUs and Claudius. 
Claudius reigned lat'*r; and of the children 
of < iermanieus, Cains, a .ter a reign of dis¬ 
tinction, was killed with his wife and child; 
Agrippina, after bearing a sou, Lucius Do¬ 
mitius, to Ahenobarbus, was married to 
Claudius Cs*sar, who adopted Domitius, 
giving him the naim* of Nero (iermanieus. 


Cleopatra were left untouched ; for Archi- i He was emperor in our time, and put his 
bins, one of lief frjends, gave Ca*snr two ' mother to death, and with his madness and 
thousand talents to save them from the fate folly cairn* not far from ruining tin* Roman 
of Antony’s. J empire, being Antony’s descendant iu tho 

Antony left by bis three wives seven chil- j fifth generation. 


, COMPARISON OF DEMETRIUS AND ANTONV. 

As lioth are greaffexamples of the vicissi- with only himself to thank for it, that, in a 
tinh-s of fortune, let us first consider in division of the whole empire into two jw,r« 
what way they attained their power and lions, lie took and received the Holder one ; 
glory. Pemetfius heired a kingdom already and. absent him.-elf, by his mere HI! I ,.' 1 ! Icrns 
won for him by Antigonua, the most power- and lieutenants often defeated the Ihirthians, 
I"/ of the Successors, who, liefore peine- and drove the barbarous nations of the Cnu- 
trius grew to he a man, traversed with his casus hack to the Caspian Sea. Those very 
armies and subdued the greater part of Asia, things that procured him ill-repute liear 
Antony^ father was well enough in other witness to his greatness. Antigonua con- 
respects, hut was no warrior, and could lie- siderec* Antipater’s daughter i’hila, in spite 
fiueathe no great legacy of reputation to Iris of the disparity of h'T years, an advantage- 
s 'n. who had the boldness, nevertheless ous match for Demetrius* Antony w#s 
to take upon him the government, to which thought disgraced l,y his marriage with 
birth give him no claim, which had been held V-’leopatra, a ipieen superior in jsjwer and 
bv Ca>sar, and became the inheritor of his ; glory to all, except Arsaces, who were king* 
great labors. And such power did he attain, | in her time. Antony was so great as to be 
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thought by others worthy of higher things honorably. But Antony, first 0 f • 11 • 
than his own desires. marrying two wives at onee, did a '. ln 

As regards the right and justice of their whicti no RomHn had ever allowed h, "f ? 
aims at empire, Demetrius need not be and then he drove away his lawful p"* 
blamed for seeking to rule a people that had wife to please the foreign and un |' ,,n ;'‘1 
always had a king to rule them. Antony, woman. And so Demetrius ineurn.'i 
who enslaved the Roman people, just lib- harm at all; Antony procured his ruin l, v i\ 
erated from the rule of Caesar, followed a marriage. On the other hand, no lioi-uti " S 
cruel and tyrannical object. His greatest act of Antony’s can be charged w jj|, j'|" u 
and most illustrious work, his successful war impiety which marks those t of JDcnn triiu 
with Brutus and Cassius, was done to crush Historical writers tell us that th<} very d,„* 
the liberties of his country and of his fellow- are excluded from the whole Acropolis u! 
citizens. Demetrius, till he was driven, .to cause of their gross, uncleanly habits, 'fti- 
extremity, went on, without intermission, very Parthenon itjelf saw Demetrius consort 
maintaining liberty in Greece, and expel- ing with harlots and debauching free won,„ n 
ling the foreign garrisons from the cities; of Athens. The vice of cruelty, also, ]vm„t* 
not like Antony, whose boast was to have as it seems from the indulgence of volute,, 
slain in Macedonia those who had set up ous desires, must be attributed to him, «li„, 
liberty in Rome. As for the profusion and in the pursuit of his pleasures, allowed, or t.', 
magnificence of his gifts, one point for say more truly, compelled the death of tl,» 
which Antony is lauded, Demetrius so far most beautiful and most chaste of the Atli- 
outdid them, that what he gave to his ene- nians, who found no way but this to iso;i;e 
lilies was far more than Antony ever gave to his violence. In one word, Antony liiin-...: 
his friends. Antony was renowned for giv- suffered by his excesses, and other people It 
ing'Brutus honorable burial; Demetrius did those of Demetrius. 

so to all the enemy’s dead, aaid sent the In his conduct to his parents, Denn'lrim 
prisoners back to Ptolemy with money and was irreproachable. Antony gave up l.ii 
presents. mother’s brother, in order that he midi! 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and have leave to kill Cicero, this itself heing 
abandoned themselves to luxuries and en- so cruel and shocking an act, that Ahmiv 
joyments. Yet it cannot be said that De- would hardly be forgiven if Cicero's death 
metrius, in his revellings and dissipations, had been the price of, this uncle’s safety, hi 
ever let slip* the time for action; pleasures respect of breaches of oaths and fh*ati<i. 
with him attended only the superabundance the seizure of Artabazes, and the assus-ina- 
of his ease, and his Lamia, like that of the tion of Alexander, Antony may urge tl"' 
fable, belonged only to his playful, half-wak- plea which no one denies to be true, that Ar- 
ing, half-sleeping hours. When war demand- tabaz.es first abandoned and betrayed him m 
ed his' attention, his spear was not wreathed Media ; Demetrius is alleged by many ta 
with ivy, nor his helmet redolent of unguents; have invented false pretexts for his act. and 
he did not come out to battle from the wo- not to have retaliated for injuries, hat 
men’s chamber, but, hushing the bacchanal have accused one wholly lie injured liim->«dl• 
shouts and putting an end to the orgies, he The achievements of Demetrius area- 
became at once, as Euripides calls it, “ the his own work. Antony’s noblest and g™ 
minister of the unpriestly Mars ; and, in est victories were won in his absence O '-’ 
short, he never once incurred disaster through lieutenants. For their final disasters L 
indolence or self-indulgence. Whereas An- have both only to thank themselves- ay 
tony, like .Hercules in the picture where however, in an equal degree. 1 . rill0 
Omphale is seen removing his club and was deserted, the Macedonians rcvoltei ^ 
stripping him of his lion’s skin,was over and him; Antony deserted others, and r: j" ‘ 
over again disarmed by Cleopatra, and be- while men were fighting for him at a 
guiled away, while great actions and enter- of their lives. The' fault to be 
prises of the first necessity fell, as it were, the one is that he had thus entirely a u ^ ^ 
from his hands, to go with her to the sea- the affections of his soldiers; the * l | nl|i- j 1 
shore of Canopus and Taphosiris, and play condemnation is that he abandoned s< ^ 
about. And in the end, like another Paris, love and faith as he still posses>e< ^ 
he left the battle to fly to her arms*; or rath- cannot admire the death of either, ^ ^ ^ 
er, to say the-truth, Paris fled when he was of Demetrius excites our greater coj ^ 
already beaten; Antony fled first, and, to He let himself become a prisomji*■ . 
follow Cleopatra, abandoned his victory. thankful to gain a three years »ilJ 

There was no law to prevent Demetrius life in captivity. He was tamed > 1 ^ 
from marrying several wives; from the time beast by-his belly, and by w ,ne '' nir< liy. 
of Philip ana Alexander, it had become took himself out of the world in * tim< 
usual with Macedonian kings, and he did no pitiful, and ignoble manner, buts ^ jj 
more than was done by Lysimachus and to prevent the enemy having his l 
Ptolemy. And those he married he treate.d their power. 
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If it be true, Sosius Senecio, that, as Si- 
inouide^tells us, 

“ Of the OriutlTian.s Troy d«x* not complain ” 

for having taken part with the Ach.rans in 
the si«*ge, localise tin* Troians also had Cor¬ 
inthians (GIaucus, mIio sprang from Corinth.) 
fighting bravely on tleir side, so also it may 
!>•* fairly said that neither Homans nor (ir»*eks 
can quarrel with the Academy, each nation 
being equally represented in the following 
•air of lives, which will give an account of 
irutus and of Diou,—Dion, who was l*lato*s 
own le-arer, and Hrntus, who was brought up 
in his philosophy. They came from one and the 
selfsame school, where H»ey had been trained 
alike, to run the race of honor ; nor need we 
wonder tl^it^iu the jterformanee i»f actions 
often most nearly allied and akin, they both 
bore evidence to the truth of what their 
guide and teacher said, that, without tin* 
concurrence of power ami success with jus¬ 
tice and prudence, public actions do not at¬ 
tain their pro|>er, great. *nd noble character. 
For as Ilippoorachus^he wrestling-master 
affirmed, he could distinguish his scholars : * 
a distance, though they were but earning 
meat Irons the shambles, so it is very proba¬ 
ble that the principles of those‘who have had 
tin* same good education should appear with 
a resemblance in all their actions, creating 
in tln*m a certain harmony and proportion, 
at once agreeable and becoming. 

We may also flrav? a close parallel of tin* 
lives of the two men from their fortunes, 
wIn-rein chance, even more than their own 
lesigus, made them nearly alike. For they 
Ken* both cut off by an untimely death, not 
‘••ing able to accomplish those ends which 
hrough many risks and difficulties tiny 
min'd at. But, above all, this is most won- 
b*rful ; that by preternatural interj*>sition 
«»th of them had qptice given of their ap- 
•roaching death by an unpropitious form, 
'hieh visibly appeared to them. Although 
lo re are people who utterly deny any such 
hing. anu say that no man in his right senses 
ver yet saw any sii]>ernatural phantom or 
pparition, but that children only, and silly 
'•omen, or men disordered by sickness, in 
,>!, u» aberration of the mind or distern perar 
ure of the body, have had empty and ex- 
rayagant imajpuations, whilst the real evjl 
^mus, superstition, was in themseWeS. Yet 
| Dion and Brutus, men of solid understand- 
^i’» a,l< i F^Uosonhani, not be easily delu- 
e*l bv fancy or discomposed by any sudden 
1 ‘prehension, were thus affected by visions. 


that they forthwith declared to their friends 
what they had seen, I know not how we can 
avoid admitting again the utterly exploded 
opinion of the oldest times, that evil and be- 
j giiiliug spirits, out of an envv to good men, 
and a desire of iuqvdiug their good deeds, 
make efforts to excite in them feelings of 
terror and distraction, to make them shako 
and totb*r in their virtue, lest bv a steady 
mid unbiased |**r.seventure they should ol>- 
| tain a happier condition than these Isdugs 
after deatli. But I shall Iravf* these things 
tor another npporf unity, and, in this twelfth 
U»ok of the lives of great men compared outs 
with another, begin with his who was tho 

, elder. 

Dionysius the First, having possessed him¬ 
self of tin* government, at once took to wife 
the dawghb-iof Ib*nm»erat“s, the Syracusan. 
She. in an outbreak which the citizens made 
before the new power was well settled, was 
abused in such a barbarous and outrageous 
manner, that for shame she put an end to her 
own life. But. Dionysius, w hen In* was reestab¬ 
lished and confirmed in his supremacy, mar¬ 
ried two wives together, one named Doris, of 
i I.oeri, tie* other, Aristoi l.iehe, a native of 
Sicily, ami daughter of 11ipp..rinus, a man 
of tin* first quality in Syracuse, and colleague 
with Diou\sius when In* was first chosen gen¬ 
eral with unlimited powers for the war. It is 
said In* married them both in one day, and 
no one ever knew which of tin* two he first 
made his w ife; and ever after In* divided his 
| kindness equally Iwtween them, both aceorn- 
i panving him together at his table, and in his 
! I mm 1 by turns. Indeed, tin* Syracusans were ur- 
| gent that tln*irown countrywoman might be 
preferred before tin* stranger; but Doris, to 
; compensate her for her foreign extraction, 

1 had tin* good fortune to be tin* mother of tho 
son and heir of tin* family, wliibt A ristomache 
continued a long tine* without issue, though 
Dionysius was very desirous to have children 
by her, and, indeed, caused Doris’s mother 
j to be put to death, laying to her cluftge that 
* she had given drugs to Aristomachc, to pre¬ 
vent her beiug with child. 

Dion, Aristomache’s brother, at first found 
an honorable reception for his sister's sake; 
but his own worth and parts soon procured 
him a nearer place in his brother-in-law’s 
affection, who, among other favors, gavo 
special command to h.s treasurers to furnish 
Dion with whatever money he demanded, 
only telling him on the same dav what they 
had delivered out. Now, though Dion was 
before reputed a person of lofty character, 
of a noble mind, and daring courage, yet 
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these excellent qualifications all received a 
great development from the happy chance 
■which conducted Plato into Sicily; not as¬ 
suredly by any human device or calculation, 
but some supernatural power, designing that 
this remote cause should hereafter occasion 
the recovery of the Sicilians’ lost liberty and 
the subversion of the tyrannical government, 
brought the philosopher out of Italy to Syra¬ 
cuse, and made acquaintance between him 
and Dion. Dion was, indeed, at this time 
extremely young in years, but of all the 
scholars that attended Plato he was the 
quickest and aptest to learn, and ttoa most 
prompt and eager to practise, the lessons of 
virtue, as Plato himself reports of him, and 
his own actions sufficiently testify. For 
though he had been bred up under a ty¬ 
rant in habits of submission, accustomed 
to alife on the one hand of servility and in¬ 
timidation, and yet on the other of vulgar 
display and luxury, the mistaken happiness 
of people that knew no better thing than 
pleasure and self-indulgence, yet, at the 
first taste of reason and a philosophy that 
demands obedience to virtue, his soul was 
set in a flame, and in the simple innocence 
of youth, concluding, from his own disposi¬ 
tion, that the same reason would work the 
same effects upon Dionysius, he made it his 
business, and at length obtained the favor of 
him, at a leisure hour, to hear Plato. 

At this their meeting, the subject-matter 
of their discourse in general was human vir¬ 
tue, but, more particularly, they disputed 
concerning fortitude, which Plato proved ty¬ 
rants, of all men, had the least pretence to; 
and thence proceeding to treat of justice, 
asserted the happy estate of the just, and the 
miserable condition of the unjust; argu¬ 
ments which Dionysius would not hear out, 
but, feeling himself, at it were, convicted by 
his words, and much displeased to see the 
rest of the auditors full of admiration for the 
speaker and captivated with his doctrine, 
at last, exceedingly exasperated, he asked 
the philosopher in a rage, what business he 
had in Sicily. To which Plato answered, “ I 
came to seek a Virtuous man.” “It seems 
then,” replied Dionysius, “ you have lost 
your labor.” Dion, supposing that this was 
all, and that nothing further could come of 
his anger, at Plato’s request, conveyed him 
aboard a galley, which was conveying Pollis, 
the Spartan, into Greece. Bjjt Dionysius 
privately dealt with Pollis; by all means to 
kill Plato in the voyage; if not, to be sure 
to sell him for a slave: he would, of course, 
take no harm of it, being the same just man 
as before; he would enjoy that happiness, 
though he lost his liberty. Pollis, therefore, 
|t is stated, caq jed Plato to iEgina, and there 
sold him; tjBR<£ginetans, then at war with 
Athens, hamg made a decree that whatever 
Athenian wlk taken on their coasts should 
forthwith be exposed to sale. Notwith¬ 


standing, Dion was not in less favor 
credit with Dionysius. than formerly ; 
was intrusted*with the most corisup.Li’J* 
employments, and sent on important ei„V * 
sies to Carthage, in the management ^ 
which he gained very great reputation tu. 
sides, the usurper bore with the liberty h 
took to speak nis mind freely, he being th* 
only man who upon any occasion durst l»lib 
ly say what he thought, as, for example, j n 
the rebuke he gave him aboilt Gqlon. pj' ou- 
ysius was ridiculing Gelon’s government 
and, alluding to his name, said, he had been 
the laughing-stock of Sicily. While others 
seemed to admir£ and applaud the quibble 
Dion very warmly replied, “ Nevertheless, it 
is certain that you are sole governor here, 
because you were trusted for Gelon’s sake:’ 
but for your sake no man will ever hereafter 
be trusted again.” For, indeed, Ge!on had 
made a monarchy appear the best, whereas 
Dionysius had convinced men that it was 
the worst, of governments. 

Dionysius had three children by Doris, 
and by Aristomache four, two of which were 
daughters, Sophrosyne and Arete^ Snphro- 
syne was married to his son Dionysius; Arete, 
to his brother ThearidCs, after whose death. 
Dion received his niece Arete to wife. Now 
when Dionysius was sick and like to die, 
Dion endeavored to speak with him in be¬ 
half of the children, he had by Aristnniache, 
but was still prevented by the physicians, 
who wanted to ingratiate -themselves with 
the next successor, who also, as Timi' ns re¬ 
ports, gave him a sleeping potion w men he 
asked for, wliich produced an insensibility 
only followed by his death. 

Nevertheless, at the first council wbicli 
the young Dionysius held with his i rl|1|H -'- 
Dion discoursed so well of the present s a 
of affairs, that he made all the rest »|f 
in their politics but children, and m ’ 
votes rather slaves than counsel > >r *- 
timorously and disingenuously advisee 
would please the young man, rat tie 
what would advance his interest. ^ 

wliich startled them most was the 1 1 
he made to avert the imminent dai>?> - 
feared of a war with the Cartlugin^ 
undertaking, if Dionysyis wanted 1 f0|) . 

sail immediately over into Africa, ' jf 
elude it there upon honorable tern ^ 
he rather preferred war, thqp- >> . ^ 

out and maintain at his own costa 


fifty galleys ready for the service, fJJ 

Dionysius wondered much at “A, • at j s fjf 
of mind, and received his oner " , , b’s 
tion. But the other courtier*, 
generosity reflected upon them, • 
qf being lessened by his S 1 a»d ,rt 

hence took all occasions by pn* v oaf* 

to render him obnoxious to th J .no# 
displeasure; as if he designed . . 

at sea to surprise the government, - ,*** 

help of those naval forces confer the 
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authority upon his sister Aristomache*s chil- »ignorance and want of education, he on- 
dren. But, indeed, .the most apparent an<| deavored to induce the young man iiUo a 
the strongest grounds for dislike and hostili- course of liberal studies, and to give him 
ty existed already in the difference of his some knowledge of moral truths and reason- 
habits, and his reserved and separate way of ings, hoping he might thus lose his fear of 
living. For they, who, from the beginning, virtuous living, aud learn to take pleasure in 
by flatteries aud all unworthy artifices, court- laudable actions. Dionysius, in his own 
ed the favor and. familiarity of the prince, nature, was Jiot one of the worst kind of ty- 
youthful and voluptuously ured, ministered rants, but his father, fearing that if he 
to his jfleasurea, and sought how to find him should come to understand himself l**ttor, 
daily someonew* amours and occupy him in aud converse with wise and reasonable men, 
vain amusements, with wine or w ith women, he might enter into some design against 
and in other dissipations; by which means, him, and dispossess him of his power, kept 
the tyrrauy, like iron softened in the fire, him closely shut up at home; where, for 
seemed, inde**d to the sublet to be more mod- want of other company, ami ignorant 1 huv to 
crate and gentle, an<l to abate somewhatof its sp»ml his time better,* he busied himstdf in 
extreme severity; the edge of it l>citig blunted, making little chariots, candlesticks, stools, 
not by the clemency, but rather the sloth tables, and other things of wood. For the 
and degeneracy of the sovereign, whose dis- elder Dionysius was so diflidtut and suspi- 
goluteness, gaining ground duily, and grow- cious, and so continually on his guard against 
ing upon him, soon weakened ami broke all men, that he would not so much as let his 
those “ adamantine chains,” with which his hair be trimmed with any barber’s or hair- 
father, Dionysius, said he had left the moil- cutter's instruments, but made one of his 
srehv fastened and secured. It is reported artificers singe him with a live coal. Neither 
of him. that, having begun a drunken de- were ids brother or Ids son allowed to como 
(much, he^cowtinued it ninety days without j into his apartment in tin* dress they wore, 
intermission; in all which time no j**rsoii on j but they, as^ill others, were stript to their 
business was allowed to appear, nor was any j skins bv some of the guard, and, after being 
lerious conversation heard at court, but drink- seen naked, put on other clothe* before they 
[ ing, singing, dancing, and buffoonery reign- were admitted into the presence. When 
| ed there without control. Ids brother Leptines was once describing the 

\ If likely then they Jiad little kindness situation of a place, ami took a javelin from 
| for Dion, who never iiiflulged himself in any one of the guard to draw the plan of it, he 
i youthful pleasure or diversion. And s » his was extremely angrv with him, aud had the 
v**ry virtues were the matter of their caiinn- soldier who gave Inin ti e weapon put to 
nies, and were Represented under one or death. He declared, the more judicious his 
oilier plausible name as vices; they called friends were, the more he suspected them; 
his gravity pride, his plaindealing self-will, because he "knew, that were it in their choice, 
the good advice he gave was all construed they would rather be tyrants themselves 
into reprimand, and lie was censured for than the subjects of a tyrant. lie slew 
neglecting and scorning those in whose mis- Marsyas, one his captains whom he had pro- 
deineanors he daelint»d to participate. And ferred to uconsiderable command, for dream- 
to say .the truth, there was in his natural ing that lie killed him: without some pre¬ 
character something stately,austere, reserved, vioiis waking thought and purjjose of the 
and unsociable in conversation, which made kind, he could not, ho sup}K>sed, have had 
his company unpleasant and disagreeable not j that fancy in his sleep. So timorous "was he, 
only to the young tyrant, whose ears had j and so miserable a slave to his fears, yet 
been corrupted by flatteries ; many also of very angry with Plato, because would not 
Dion s own intimate friends, though they allow him to be the valianbest man alive, 
loved the integrity and generosity of his Dion, as we said before, seeing the son 
temper, yet blamed Jiis manner, and thought ti ns deformed and spoilt in character for 
ie treated those with whom he had to do, want of teaching, exhorted him to study, and 
l'*s8 courteously and affably than became a to use all his entreaties to js*rsua<k5 "Plato, 
l?. an e,, ? a K e d-jn civil business. Of which the first of philosophers, to visit him in 
i lato also afterwards wrote to him; and, as Sicily, and, wnen he came, to submit him- 
it were, prophetically advised him carefully self to his direction and advice : by whose 
avoid an arbitrary temper, whose proper instructions he might conform his nature to 
v pmate was a solitary life. And, indeed, the truths of virtue, and, living after the 
his \ery time, though circumstances made likeness of the Divine ami glorious Model of 
lrn P ortant * ant b in the danger of the Being, out of obedience to whose control the 
ttenng government, he was recognized as general confusion ; j changed into the beauti- 
^n° n j° r ablest support of* it,* yet he lul order of the universe, spiie in like raa%* 
U understood that he owed not his *high ner might be the cause of jMrt happiness 
Kr *° ***7 ffpnd-will or kindness, but to to himself and to all his subjecWwfto, obliged 
. f 8 Necessities of the usurper. by his j ustice and moderation,wwld then wiit- 

a » * u Ppoaiug the cause of this to be ingly pay him obedience as their father, which 
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now grudgingly, and upon necessity, they' 
are forced to yield him as their master. 
Their usurping tyrant he would then no 
longer be, but their lawful king. For fear 
and force, a great navy and standing army 
of ten thousand hired barbarians are not, as 
his father had said, the adamantine chains 
which secure the regal power, but the love, 
zeal, and affection inspired by clemency and 
justice; which, though they seem more pliant 
than the stiff and hard bonds of severity, are 
nevertheless the strongest and most durable 
ties to sustain a lasting government. More¬ 
over, it is mean and dishonorable that a ruler, 
while careful to be splendid in his dress, and 
luxurious and magnificent in his habitation, 
should, in reason and power of speech, make 
no better show than the commonest of his 
subjects, nor have the princely palace of his 
mind a’dorned according to his royal dignity. 

Dion frequently entertaining the king upon 
this subject, and, as occasion offered, repeat¬ 
ing some of the philosopher’s sayings, Dion¬ 
ysius grew impatiently desirous to have 
Plato’s company, and to hear him discourse. 
Forthwith, therefore, he sent letter upon 
letter to him to Athens, to which Dion add¬ 
ed his entreaties; also several philosophers 
of the Pythagorean sect from Italy sent their 
recommendations, urging him to come and 
obtain a hold upon this pliant, youthful soul, 
which his solid and weighty reasonings might 
steady, as it were, upon the seas of absolute 
power and authority. Plato, as he tells us 
himself, out of shame more than any other 
feeling, lest it should seem that he was all 
mere theory, and that of his own good-will 
he would never venture into action, hoping 
withal, that if he could work a cure upon 
one man, the head and guide of the rest, he 
might remedy the distempers of the whole 
island of Sicily, yielded to their requests.. ' 

But Dion’s enemies, fearing an alteration 
in Dionysius, persuaded him to recall from 
banishment Philistus, a man of learned 
education, and at the same time of great ex¬ 
perience in the ways of tyrants, and who 
might sen^ as a counterpoise to Plato and 
his philosophy. For Philistus from the 
beginning had been a great instrument in 
establishing the tyranny, and for a long 
time had held the office of captain of the 
citadeLc There was a report, that he had 
been intimate with the*mother of Dionysius 
the first, and not without his privity. And 
when Leptines, having two daughters by a 
married woman whom he had debauched, 
gave one of them in marriage to Philistus, 
without acquainting Dionysius, he, in great 
anger, put Leptines’s mistress in prison, and 
banished Philistus from Sicily. Whereupon, 
lm fled to some of his friends on the Adriatic 
coast, in which retirement and leisure it is 
probable he wrote the greatest part of his 
history; for heretumed not into his country 
during the reign of that Dionysius. 


But after his death, as is j„ st . 
Dion’s enemies .occasioned him to be ree»nZi 

home, as fitte*for their purpose, and » « 
friend to the arbitrary government * a 5 
this, indeed, immediately upon his'ret,, 
he set himself to maintain; and at the sam 
time various calumnies and accusatio 
against Dion were by others brought to th* 
king: as that he held correspondence with 
Theodotes and Heraclides, to subvert th 
government; as, doubtless?, it, is 
enough, that Dion had entertained hopes h'y 
the coming of Plato, to mitigate the r L^ 
and despotic severity of the tyranny, and to 
give Dionysius the character of a’fair and 
lawful governor; and had determined, i[ ha 
should continue averse to that, and were not 
to be reclaimed, to depose him, and restore 
the commonwealth to the Syracusans; not 
that he approved a democratic government, 
but thought it altogether preferable to a 
tyranny, when a sound and good aristocracy 
could not be procured. 

This was the state of affairs when Plato 
came into Sicily, who, at his first arrival, 
was received with wonderful dwiqpiistratinn 
of kindness and respect. For one of the 
royal chariots, richly ornamented, was in 
attendance to receive him when lie came on 
shore; Dionysius himself sacrificed to the 
gods in thankful acknowledgment for the 
great happiness ^hich had befallen his 
government. The ct&zens,- also, began to 
entertain marvellous hopes of a speedy refor¬ 
mation, when they observed the modesty 
which now ruled in the \>anquets, and the 
general decorum which prevailed in all the 
court, their tyrant hinfSelf also behaving 
with gentleness and humanity in all their 
matters of business that came before him. 
There was a general passion for reasoning 
and philosophy, insomuch that the 
palace, it is reported, was filled with das T 
the concourse of the -students in mathema 
who were working their problems • 
Some few days after, it was the tune o 
of the Syracusan sacrifices, and 
priest, as he w'as wont, prayed for 1 
and safe continuance of the tyranny, 
ysius, it is said, as he stood by, CI J, -r-uj, 
“ Leave off praying for qyilupon its. 
sensibly vexed Philistus and his P a | [ 
conjectured, that if Plato, UP°" s “tl and 
acquaintance, had so far trjssfor ^ ^ 


altered the young man's mind, 1 £ 

_ __ j J-—4.— would g l ' e 


him 


verse and greater intimacy worn b >voU jd 
such influence, and authority, tna 
be impossible to withstand him- ^ 

Therefore, no longer privatelv 
but jointly and in public, all . ut that 
began to slander Dion, noising ' ‘ . 
he had c&armed and bewitched jj,, 
by Plato’s sophistry, to the end • ^th 
he was persuaded voluntarily l., pio» 

his power, and lay down his aut - tia 
might take it up, and settle it 
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cuter Aristoroache’s children. Other* pro- 
leased to be indignant that the Athenians, 
who formerly had come to'Jiicily with a 
great fleet and a numerous fluid-army, and 
perished miserably without being able to 
take the city of Syracuse, should now, by 
mean* of one aophister, overturn the sover¬ 
eignty of Dionysius; inveigling him to 
cashier his guard of ten thousand lances, 
dismiss* a navy of four hujidred galleys, 
disband an army of ten thousand horse and 
many time! over that number of foot, ami 
po seek in tlie schools an unknown and 
imaginary bliss, and learn by the mathe¬ 
matics how to be happy; while, in the mean 
time, the substantial enjoyments of absolute 
power, riches, and pleasure would lie handed 
over to Dion and his sister's children. 

By these means, Dion liegau to incur at 
first suspicion, and by degrees more ap|«ir- 
ent displeasure ami hostility. A letter, also, 
was intercepted and brought to the young 
prince, which Dion had written to the 
Carthaginian agents, advising them, that, 
when they treated with Dionysius concerning 
the peace, they should not come to their 
audience Without communicating with him: 
they would not fail to obtain by this means 
all that they wanted. When Dionysius had 
shown this to 1’hilistus, and consulted with 
him, as Timfcus relates, about it. he over¬ 
reached Dion by a feigned reconciliation, 
professing, after some* Air ami reasonable 
expression of his feelings, that he was et 
friends with him, and thus, leading him 
alone to the 'sca-sidc, under the castle wall, 
he showed him the letter, and taxed him 
with conspiring with the Carthaginians 
against him. And when Dion essayed to 
speak ill his own defence, Dionysius suffered 
him not; but immediately forced him aboard 
a boat, which lay there for that purpose, 
and commanded the sailors to set him ashore 
on the coast of Italy. 

When this was publicly known, and was 
thought very hard usage, there was much 
lamentation in the tyrant’s own household 
on account of the women, but the citizens 
of Syracuse encouraged themselves, expect¬ 
ing that for his sake some disturbance 
would ensue; which, together with the 
mistrust others would now feel, might occas¬ 
ion a general change and revolution in the 
state. Dionysius seeing this, took alarm, 
and endeavored to pacify the women and 
others of Dion’skindred and friends; assur¬ 
ing them that be had not banished, but 
only sent him oat of the way for a time, for 
fear of his own passion, which might be 
provoked some day by Dion’s self-will into 
some act which he should be sorry for. He 

S ave also two ships to his relations, with 
berty to send into Peloponnesus for bim 
whatever of his property or servant* they 
Usoughtfit. 

wen very rich, and had his house 
44 


furnished with little leas than royal splendor 
and magnificence. These valuables hta 
friends packed up and conveyed to him, 
besides many rich presents which were sent 
him by the women and his adherents. So 
that, so far as wealth and riches wcut, he 
made a noble appearance among the Greeks, 
and they might judge, Jjy the affluence of 
the exile, what was the power of the tyrant. 

Dionysius immediately removed Plato into 
the cast le, designing, under color of an honor¬ 
able ami kiml reception, to set a guard upon 
him, lest he should follow Dion, and declaro 
to the eWorld in his Ixdialf, how injuriously he 
had Ix-eu dealt with. And, moreover, time 
ami conversation (as wild 1*-lists liy use grow 
tame amt tractable) had brought Dionysius 
to endure Plato's company and discourse, so 
that he lx-gim to love the philosopher, but 
with such an affection as had something of 
the tyrant in it, requiring of Plato that he 
should, in return of his kimlm-ss, love him 
only, and attend to him alaive all other men: 
being ready to permit to his care the chief 
management of affairs, ami even the govern¬ 
ment. too ujsin condition that he would not 
prefer l)ion's«friemlship la-fore his. This 
extravagant affection was a great trouble to 
Pluto, for it was accompanied with jx-tulant 
and jealous humors, like Lin- fond passions of 
those that are des]M-rate|y in love; frequently 
he was angry ami fell out with him, and 
presently begged and entreated to lie friends 
again, lie was Is-yoml measure desirous to 
be Plato’s Kcliolar, and to proceed ill tbs 
study of philosophy, ami yet he was ashamed 
of it witli those who s|x>ke against it and 
professed to think it would ruin him. 

But a war nlxmt this time breaking out, 
he sent Plato away, promising him in the 
summer to recall Dion, though in this hs 
broke bis word at once; nevertheless, he 
remitted to him his revenues, desiring Plato 
to excuse him as to the time appointed, 
because of the war, but, as soon os he had 
settled a peace, ho would immediately send 
for Dion, requiring him in the interim to bs 
quiet, ami not raise any disturbance, nor 
siieak ill of him among the < iri-cians. This 
Plato endeavored to effect, by keeping Dion 
with him in the Academy, and busying him 
in philosophical studies. 

Dion sojourned in the Upper Tgwn of 
Athens, with Callippus, one of his acquaint¬ 
ance; but for his pleasure he bought • 
a seat in tye country, which afterwards, when 
he went into Sicily, he gave to Speusippus, 
who had been bis most frequent companion 
while be was at Athens, Plato so arranging 
it, with the hope that Dion’s austere temper 
might to softened by agreeable company, 
with an occasional mixture of s e as o n a b le 
mirth. For Speusippus wsi of th* pharmete# 
to afford bim this; yre find him spoken nf in 
Timou’s Silli, as “good at a task" And 
Plato himself, as it happened, being eaflnd 
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upon to furnish a chonls of boys, Dion took 
upon him the ordering and management of 
it, and defrayed the whole expense, Plato 
giving him this opportunity to oblige the 
Athenians, which was likely to procure his 
friend more kindness than himself credit. 
Dion went also to see several other cities, 
visiting the noblest,and most statesmanlike 
persons in Greece, and joining in their re¬ 
creations and entertainments in their times 
of festival. In all which, no sort of vulgar 
ignorance, or tyrannic assumption, or luxur¬ 
iousness was remarked in him; but, on the 
contrary, a great deal of temperance, gen¬ 
erosity, and courage, and a well-becoming 
taste for reasoning and philosophic discourses. 
By which means he gained the love and 
admiration of all men, and in many cities 
had public honors decreed him; the Lacedae¬ 
monians making him a citizen of Sparta, 
without regard to the displeasure of Diony¬ 
sius, though at that time he was aiding them 
in their wars against the Thebans. 

It is related that once, upon invitation, he 
went to pay a visit to Ptoeodorus the Mega- 
rian, a man, it would seem, of wealth and 
importance; and when, on all count of the 
concourse of people about his doors, and the 
press of business, it was very troublesome 
and difficult to get access to him, turning 
about to his friends who seemed concerned 
and angry at it, “ What reason,” said he, 
“ have we to blame Ptoeodorus, when we 
ourselves used to do no better when we were 
at Syracuse? ” 

After some little time, Dionysius, envying 
Dion, and jealous of the favor and interest 
he had among the Grecians, put a stop upon 
his incomes, and no longer sent him his 
revenues, making his own commissioners 
trustees of the estate. But,'endeavoring to 
obviate the ill-will and discredit which, upon 
Plato’s account, might accrue to him among 
the philosophers, he collected in his court 
many reputed learned men; and ambitiously 
desiring to surpass them in their debates, he 
was forced to make use, often incorrectly, 
of argumefits he had picked up from Plato. 
And now he wished for his company again, 
repenting he had not made better use of it 
when he had it, and had given no greater 
heed to his admirable lessons. Like a tyrant, 
therefore, inconsiderate in his desires, head¬ 
strong and violent in whatever he took a 
will to, on a sudden he was eagerly set on 
the design of recalling him, and left no stone 
unturned, but addressed himself to Archy- 
tas the Pythagorean (his acquaintance and 
friendly relations with whom owed their 
origin to Platb), and persuaded him to stand 
as sifrety for his engagements, and to request 
Plato to revisit Sicily. 

* Aichytae.-therefore sent Archedemus and 
Diony^fsome galleys,.^with divers friends, 
t his return; moreover 1 - 


to enfe 
him* hill 


he wrote to 
expressly and in plain terms, 


that Dion must never look for anv 
kindness, if Plato would not be 
with to come^nto Sicily; but if 
come, Dion should be assured of whatever k 
desired. Dion also received letters full # 
solicitations from his sister and hj s 
urging him to-beg Plato.to gratify Di 0 ‘“’ 
sius m this request, and not give l,i m y 
excuse for further ill-doing. So that 
Plato says of* iiimself, the third time he 
sail for the Strait of Scylla, ■-> * 

“ Venturing again Charybdis’s dangerous gall." 

This arrival brought great joy to Dionysius, 
and no less hopes to the Sicilians, who were 
earnest in their prayers and good wishes that 
Plato might get the better of Philistus, and 
philosophy triumph over tyranny. Neither 
was he unbefriended by the women. whej 
studied to oblige him; and he had with 
Dionysius that peculiar credit which no man 
else ever obtained, namely, liberty to come 
into his presence without being examined or 
searched. When he would have given him 
a considerable sum of money, aaid L on several 
repeated occasions, made fresh offers, which 
Plato as often declined, Aristippus the Cyren- 
sean, then present, said that Dionysius was 
very safe in his munificence, he gave little 
to those who were ready to take all they 
could get, and a great deal to Plato, who 
would accept of nothkig. 

After the first compliments of kindness 
were over, when Plato began to discourse of 
Dion, he was at first diverted by excuses for 
delay, followed soon after by complaints and 
disgusts, though not a* yet observable to 
others, Dionysius endeavoring to conceal 
them, and, by other civilities and honorable 
usage, to draw him off from his affection 
Dion. And for some “time Plato himself 
was careful not to let any thing of this • 
honesty and breach of promise appear, 
bore with it, and dissembled his anno) • 
While matters stood thus between them, an¬ 
as they thought, they were nnobserved a.m 
undiscovered, Helicon the Cyzicema , 
Plato’s followers, foretold an eclipse ?* Z. 
sun, which happened aecording Q j nl ; re( jbv 
diction; for which he.wgs much " 0 'f 

the tyrant, and rewarded wlth . J;' „-ith 
silver; whereupon Aristippus, j ^ 

some others of the philosophers, ^ ,; nar . ; 

also could predict something extra^d^^ 

and on their extreating hihi , f long 
*‘I foretell,” said he ‘‘that 
there will be a quarrel between 

and Plato.” . . a »le of W° n '* 

At length, Dionysms made sale ort 

estate, and converted the money to mfBt 
use, and Removed Plato from a ” ap fo )odg* 

he had in the gardens of the palace ^ 

ings among the gawds he p 4 gn § soogW 
from the first had hated Plato,^ supp0 »- 
opportunity to make away w 
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big be advised Dionysius to tar down the 
government and duftwiid his soldiers. 

When Archytaa understood the danger he 
was in, he immediately seut a galley with 
messengers to demand him of Dionysius; 
alleging that he stood eugaged for his safety, 
upon the confidence of which Plato hi id 
come to Sicily. ‘Dionysius, to palliate his 
secret hatred, before Plato came away, treat¬ 
ed him with great entertainments ami all 
seeming demonstrations of kindness, but 
could not forbear breaking out one day into 
the expression, “ No doubt, Plato, when you 
are at home among the philosophers, your 
companions, you will complain of me, ami 
reckon up a great many of my faults,” To 
which Plato answered with'a smile, “ The 
Academy will never, I trust, be at such a 
loss for subjects to discuss as to seek one in 
you.” Thus, they say, Plato was dismissed; 
but his own writings do not altogether agree 
with this account. 

Dion was angry at all this, and not long 
after declared open enmity to Dionysius, 
on hearing what had la-cii done wit'll his 
wife; on which matter Plato, also, had hod 
some confidential corresjsmdence w ith Diony¬ 
sius. 'Thus it was. After Dion’s banish¬ 
ment. Dionysius, when lie sent Plato back, 
had desired him to ask Dion privately, if 
he would be averse to bis wife’s marrying 
another man. For tii^rt; went a rejsirt, 
whether true, or raised by Dion’s enemies, 
that his marriage w as not pleasing to hit . 
and that he lived with his wife on uneasy 
terms. When Plato therefore came to 
Athens, and had mqptioued the subject to 
Dion, he wrote a letter to Dionysius, awak¬ 
ing of other matters openly, but on this in 
language expressly designed to Is* under¬ 
stood by him alone, bj the effect that he had 
talked with Dion aliout the business, and 
that it was evident he would highly resent 
the affront, if it should be put into execu¬ 
tion. At that time, therefore, while there 
were yet great hopes of an accommodation, 
he took no new steps with his sister, suffer¬ 
ing her to live with Dion’s child. Hut when 
things were come to that pass, that no rec¬ 
onciliation could be ^xpected, and Plato, 
after his second visit? was again sent away 
in displeasure, he then forced Arete, against 
her will, to iparry Timocratea. one of his 
farorites ; in this action coming short even 
of his father’s justice and lenity; for he, 
when Polyxeous, the husband of his sister, 
Theate, became his enemy, and fled in 
alarm out of Sicily, sent for hi* sister, and 
taxed her,‘that, being privy to her husband’s 
flight, she had not declared it to him. But 
the lady, confident and fearless, made him’ 
this reply: “Do yon believe me, brother; 
*° bad a wife, or so timorous a woman, that, 
o* T ing known my husband's flighty I would 
not have borne him company, and shared 


I otherwise it had been my better lot to b« 
I called the wife of the exile Polyxenus, than 
| the sister of the tyrant Dionysius.” It is 

* said, he admired her free and ready answer, 
os did the Syracusans, also, her oourage ana 

j virtue, insomuch that she retained her dig¬ 
nity aud princely retinue after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the tyrfcnny, aud, when she died, the 
citizens, by public decree, attended the 
solemnity of her funeral. And the story, 
though a digression from the present pur¬ 
pose, was well worth the telling. 

From this time, Dion set his mind upon 
warlike measures; with which Plato, out of 
res|>ect for past hospitalities, and lweause of 
his age, would have nothing to do. But 
S|K>u*ippu* and the rest of his friends as¬ 
sist'd and encouraged him, doubling him 
deliver Sicily, which with lift-lip hands im¬ 
plored his help, and with open arms was 
ready to receive him. For when Plato was 
! staying at Syracuse, S|>eusipi>us, being of- 
tener than he in company with the pillions, 
had more thoroughly made out how they 
were inclined: and though at first they had 
been on theif guard, suspecting his liold 
language, as though ho had been set on by 
i the tyrant to trepan them, yet at length they 
trusted him. There was hut one mind anil 
I one wish or prayer among them all, that 
I Dion would undertake the design, and come, 
though without either navy, men, horse, or 
| arms; that he would simply nut himself 
■ alKiard any ship, and ten l the Sicilians his 
jm'iwoii and name against Dionysius. This 
! information from SpeusippuS encouraged 
i Dion, who. concealing his real pur|mso, ern- 
I ployeii his friends privately to raise what 
I men they could; and many statesmen and 
] philosophers were assisting to him, as, for 
; instance, Kudcinus the Cyprian, on whose 

* death Aristotle wrote his* Dialogue of tho 
I Soul, and Timonide* the bnicadian. They 
! also engaged on his side Milta* the Thessa- 
: ban. who was a prophet, and had studied in 
i the Academy. But of all that were banished 
! by Dionysius, who were not fewfir than a 

thousamf, five and twenty only joined In 
the enterprise; the rest were afraid, and 
j abandoned it. The rendezvous was in the 
I island Zacynthus, where a small force of not 
tjuite eight hundred men came together, all 
of them, however, persons already distin¬ 
guished in plenty of previous hard service, 
their badieg well trained and practised, and 
their experience and courage amply sufficient 
to animate and embolden to action the num¬ 
bers whom Dion expected to join him in 
Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they first understood 
the expedition was against Dionysius, were 
troubled and disheartened, b! 
that, hurried on like a madman by 
sian gnd despair, he rashly threw 
seif and them into certain ruin, 
gry 
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muster-masters, that they had not in the 
beginning let them know the design. But 
when Dion in his address to them had set 
forth the unsafe abd weak condition of arbi¬ 
trary government, and declared that he car¬ 
ried them rather for commanders than sol¬ 
diers, the citizens of Syracuse and the rest 
of the Sicilians having been dong ready for 
a revolt, and when, after him, Alcimenes, 
an Achsean of the highest birth and reputa¬ 
tion, who accompanied the expedition, ha¬ 
rangued them to the same effect, they were 
contented. -* ■' 

It was now the middle of summer, and 
the Etesian winds blowing steadily on the 
seas, the moon was at the full, when Dion 
.prepared a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, 
and with great solemnity marched his sol¬ 
diers to the temple in all their arms and 
accoutrements. And after the sacrifice, he 
feasted them all in the race-course of the 
Zacynthians, where he had made provision 
for their entertainment. And when here 
they beheld with wonder the quantity and 
the richness of the gold and silver plate, 
and the tables laid to entertain them, all 
far exceeding the fortunes of a private man, 
they concluded with themselves, that a man 
now past the prime of life, who was master 
of so much treasure, would not engage him¬ 
self in so hazardous an enterprise without 

f ood reason of hope, and certain and suf- 
cient assurances of aid from friends over 
there. Just after the libations were made, 
and the accompanying prayers offered, the 
moon ,was eclipsed; which was no wonder 
to Dion, who understood the revolutions of 
eclipses, and the way in which the moon is 
overshadowed and the earth interposed be¬ 
tween her and the sun. -But because it was 
necessary that the soldiers, who were sur¬ 
prised and troubled at it, should be satisfied 
and encouraged, Miltas the diviner, standing 
up in the midst of the assembly, bade them 
be of good cheer, and expect all happy suc¬ 
cess, for that the divine powers foreshowed 
that something at present glorious and re¬ 
splendent should be eclipsed and obscured; 
nothing-at . this time being more splendid 
than the sovereignty of Dionysius, their 
arrival in Sicily should dim this glory, and 
extinguish this brightness. Thus Miltas, in 
public, descapfed upon the incident. But 
concerning a swarm of bees which settled 
on the poop of Dion’s ship, he privately 
told him and his friends, that he* feared the ! 
great actions they were like to perform, 
though for a time they should thrive and 
Sourish, would be of short continuance, and 
soon suffer a decay. It is reported, also, 
that many prodigies happened to Dionysius 
at that time. An eagle, snatching a javelin 
from one of the guard, carried it aloft, and 
from thence let it fall into the sea. ^ The 
weaker of die sea that washed the caftle’walls 
was for a whole day sweet and potable, as 


many that tasted it experienced. p-,~, 
farrowed perfect fn all their other iwSl'?'’ 8 
without ears. “This the diviners declarLi. 
portend revolt and rebellion, for thaflk 0 
subjects would no longer give ear to m 
commands of their superiors. They 
pounded the sweetnfess of the water to 
nify to the Syracusans a change from hafi 
and grievous times into easier and ' 
happy circumstances. The .eagle being the 
bird of Jupiter, and the spear <an emblem 
of power and command, this prodigy was lo 
denote that the chief of ‘the gods designed 
the end and dissolution of the present gov 
ernment. These things Theopompus relates 
in his history. 

Two ships of burden carried all Dion’s 
men; a third vessel, of no great size, and 
two galleys of thirty oars attended them 
In addition to his soldiers’ own arms, be 
carried two thousand shields, a very great 
number of darts and lances, and abundant 
stores of all manner of provisions, that 
there might be. no want of any thing in 
their voyage; their purpose being to keep 
out at sea during the whole vrfyajfe, and use 
the winds, since all the land was hostile to 
them, and Philistus, they had been told, 
was in Iapygia with a fleet, looking out tor 
them. Twelve days they sailed with a fresh 
and gentle breeze; on the thirteenth, they 
made Pachynus, the Sicilian cape. There 
Protus, th# chief pilot, advised them to land 
at once and without delay', for if they were 
forced again from the shore, -ami did not 
take advantage of the headland, they might 
ride out at sea many nights and days, wait¬ 
ing for a southerly wind in the summer sea¬ 
son. But Dion, fearing a descent too near 
his enemies, and desirous to begin at a 
greater distance, and further on in the coun¬ 
try, sailed on past Pachynus. They hw 
not gone far, before stress of weather, - 
wind blowing hard at north, drove the Be 
from the coast; and it being now about - 
time that Arcturus rises, a violent storm' 
wind and rain came on, with thunder 
lightning, the mariners were at their 
end, and ignorant what course they 
until on a sudden they found 
driving with the Sea' on Cercina, th 
on the coast of Africa, just where t 
craggy and dangerous to run_ upon- , ^ 
the cliffs there they escaped, harrow y ^ 
ing forced and staved to pieces, 
ing hard at their oars, with m uct ’ 
they kept clear until the stor TfJ( ,| 
Then, lighting by chance u P° n ,. g e> di 
they understood they were upo‘i . p 
as it is called, of the ® re ??. 

•when, they were now again disn ^ 
a sudden calm, and beating to a , —„ i 


beg** 


out .making any way, a 8oft , * l/nec* 
blow from the land, when thy 
any thing rather than wind, fro -hist * 1 
and scarce believed the happy 
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their fortune. , The gale gradually increas¬ 
ing, and begianiiig to blow fresh, they 
dapped on all their sails, Ibd, praying to 
the gods, put out again into the open seas, 
steering right from Africa for Sicily. And, 
running steady before the wind, the fifth 
day they arrived at Minos, a little town of 
Sicily, in the dothiuion of the Carthaginians, 1 
of which Synalus, an acquaintance and 
friend of Dion’s, happened at that time to 
be govembr; who, nut knowing it was Dion 
and his fleet, endeavored to hinder his men 
from landing; but they rushed on shore i 
with their sword* in their hands, not slay¬ 
ing any of their opponent* (for this Dion 
had forbidden, liecause of bis friendship 
with the Carthaginians), but forced them to j 
retreat, and, following close, pressed in a 
body with them into the place, and took it. I 
As soon as the two commanders met, they! 
mutually saluted each other; Dion delivered | 
up the place again to Synalus, without the . 
least damage done to any one therein, and i 
Synalus quartered and entertained the sol¬ 
diers, anil supplied Dion with what he 
wanted. * ‘ 

They were moat of all encouraged by the 
happy accident of Dionysius’s absence at 
this nick of time ; for it ap|>earod that he 
was lately gone with eighty sail of shijw to 
Italy. Therefore, when Dion was desirous 
that the soldiers shoqli> refresh themselves 
there, after their tedious and troublesome 
voyage, they would not be prevailed v itb, 
but, earnest to make the best use of Hint. 
opportunity, they urged Dion to lead them 
straight on to Syracuse. Leaving therefore 
their baggage, and the arms they did not 
use, Dion desired Svnalus to convey them to 
him ns he hail occasion, and marched directly 
to Syracuse. , 

The first that came in to him upon his 
march were two hundred horse of the Agri- 
gentiues who were settled near Ecnomuin, 
and, after them, the (ieloans. Hut the news 
soon flying to Syracuse, Timocrates. who 
had married Dion’s wife, the sister of Diony¬ 
sius, and warf the principal man among his 
friends now remaining in the city, immedi¬ 
ately despatched a courier to Dionysius w ith 
letters annouiicing4)Ton’s arrival; •while he 
himself took all possible care to prevent any 
stir or tumult in the city, where all were in 
great excitement, but a* yet continued quiet, 
fearing to give too much credit to what was 
reported. A very strange accident happened 
to the messenger who was sent with the let¬ 
ters; for being arrived in Italy, as he trav¬ 
elled tHfougb the land of Rhegium, hasten- 
mg to, Dionysius at Caulonia, he met one of 
Ins acquaintance, who was canwing home 
f*rt of a* sacrifice. He accepted a piece of 
lb* flesh, which his friend offered hi<p, snd 
woceeded on his journey with all speed; i 
iaviM travelled a good part of the night, j 
UK * Mag through weariness forced to take j 


a little, rest, he laid himself down In the 
next convenient place he came to, which 
was in a wood near the road. A wolf, mut¬ 
ing tiie flesh, came and seixed it as it lay 
fastened to the letter-bag, and with the flesh 
carried away tins bag also, in which were 
the letters to Dionysius. The man, awak¬ 
ing and missing his bag, sought for it up 
ami down a great white, and, uot finding it, 
resolved not to go to the king without his 
letters, but to conceal himself, and keep out 
of the way. 

Dionysius, therefore, came to hear of the 
war in Sicily from other hands, and that a 
good while after. In the mean time, as Dion 
proceeded in his march, the Csmariueans 
joined his forces, and the country jieople in 
tin- territory of Syracuse rose yud joined him 
in a large \iody. The Leoittines and Cam¬ 
panians, who. with Timocrates, guarded the 
Kpi|M>l«\ receiving a false alarm whirli was 
spread on pur|mm- by Dion, an if he intended 
to attiu-k their cities first, left Timocrates, 
and hastened off to carry succor to their own 
homes. News of which lieing brought to 
Dion, w here he lay near Mai’raj. he raised his 
camp by night, and came to the river Amipus, 
which is distant from the city about ten fur¬ 
longs; there he made a bait, and sacrificed 
bv the river, offering vows to the rising sun. 
The soothsayers declared that the gods prom¬ 
ised him victory: and they that were pres¬ 
ent, seeing him assisting at the sacrifice with 
a garland on his head, one nnd all crowned 
themselves with garlands. There were about 
five thousand that had joined his forces in 
their march; who, though hut ill-provided, 
with Hueli weapons as came next to hand, 
mode up by zeal and courage for the want of 
I letter arms; and when once they were told 
to advance, as if Dion were already conquer¬ 
or, they ran forward with shout* and acclama¬ 
tions, encouraging each other with the hopes 
of lilierty. 

The most considerable men and better sort 
of the citizens of Syracuse, clad all in white, 
met him at the gates. The popukice set upon 
all that were of Dionysius's party, and princi¬ 
pally searched for those they called setters or 
informers, a number of wicked and hateful 
j wretches, who made it their business to go 
I up and down the city, thrusting themselves 
into all companies, that they might inform 
I Dionysius what men said, and how they 
| stood affected. These were the first that 
j suffered, being bested to death by the 
crowd. 

Timocratee, not being able to force his way 
to the garrison that kept the castle, took 
horse, snd fled ont of the city, filling all the 
places where he came with fear and oonfttafota 
magnifying the amount of Dion’s forees, tbflt 
he might not be supposed to have dseerted 
i bis charge without good reason for it. By 
this tips, Dion waa come up, sbd appeared 
in the sighfcnf the people; he marched first 
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in a rich suit of arms, and by him ,on one 
band his brother, Megacles, on the other, 
Callippus the Athenian, crowned with gar¬ 
lands. Of the foreign soldiers,* a hundred 
followed as his guard, and their several offi¬ 
cers led the rest in good order; the Syracu¬ 
sans looking on and welcoming them, as if 
they believed the whole to be a saered and 
religious procession, to celebrate the solemn 
entrance,after an absence of forty-eight years, 
of liberty and popular government. 

Dion entered by the Menitid gate, and, 
having by sound of trumpet quieted the noise 
of the people, he caused proclamation to be 
made, that Dion and Megacles, who were 
come to overthrow the tyrannical government, 
did declare the Syracusans and all other Si¬ 
cilians to be free from the tyrant. But, be¬ 
ing desirous to'harangue the people himself, 
he went up through the Achradina. The 
citizens on each side the way brought victims 
for sacrifice, set out their tables and goblets, 
and as he passed by each door threw flowers 
and ornaments upon him, with vows and 
acclamations, honoring him as a god. There 
was under the castle and the P^itapyla a lof¬ 
ty and conspicuous sundial, which Dionysius 
had set up. Getting up upon the top of that, 
he made an oration to the people, calling up¬ 
on them to maintain and defend their liber¬ 
ty; who, with great expressions of joy and 
acknowledgment, created Dion and Megacles 
generals, with plenary powers, joining in com¬ 
mission with them, at their desire and en¬ 
treaty, twenty colleagues, of whom half were 
of those that had returned with them out of 
banishment. It seemed also to the diviners 
a most happy omen, that Dion, when he 
made his address to the people, had under 
his feet the stately monument which Diony¬ 
sius had been at such pains' to erect; but be¬ 
cause* it was a sundial on which he stood 
when he was made general, they expressed 
some fears that the great actions he had per¬ 
formed might be subject to change, and ad¬ 
mit some rapid turn and declination of for¬ 
tune. „ 

After this, Dion, taking the Epipolse, re¬ 
leased the citizens who were imprisoned 
there, and then raised a wall to invest the 
castle. Seven days after, Dionysius arrived 
by sea, and got into the citadel, and about 
the same? time* came carriages bringing the 
arms and ammunition which Dion had left 
with Synalus. These he distributed among 
the citizens; and the rest that wahted fur¬ 
nished themselves as well as they could, and 
put themselves in the condition of zealous 
and serviceable men at arms. 

Dionysius sent agents, at first privately, to 
Dion, to try what terms they could make 
him. But he declaring that any over¬ 
tures they had to make must be made m pub¬ 
lic to the Syracusans aa-a free people, envoys 
now went and oame between the tyrant and 
the jjpople, with fair proposals, apd assuran¬ 


ces that they should have i___ 

tributes and taxes, and* freedom f rnm 7," 

burdens of mffitary expeditions, all ,|,i* 
should be made according to their own “ 
bation and consent with him. The Svf^ 
sans laughed at these offers, and Dion retuS 
answer to the envoys that Dionysius must, . 
think to treat with them upon any other ter * 
but resigning the government; whiA if !!’ 
would actually do, he would jiot formt how 
nearly he was related to him, or he wantin* 
to assist him in procuring oblivion f or the 
past, and whatever else was reasonable and 
just. Dionysius itemed to consent to this, 
and sent his agents again, desiring some o[ 
the Syracusans to come into the citadel and 
discuss with him in person the terms to which 
on each side they might be willing, after fair 
debase, to consent. There were therefore 
some deputed, such as Dion approved of • 
and the general rumor from the castle was! 
that Dionysius would voluntarily resign his 
authority, and rather do it himself as his own 
good deed, than let it be the act of Dion. Urn 
this profession was a mere trick to amuse the 
Syracusans. For he put the dhpaties that 
were sent to him in custody, and by break of 
day, having first, to encourage his men, made 
them drink plentifully of raw wine, he sent 
the garrison of mercenaries out to make a 
sudden sally against Dion's works. The at¬ 
tack was quite unexpected, and the barba¬ 
rians set to .work boldly with loud cries to 
pull down the cross-wail, and assailed the 
Syracusans so furiously that the.y were not 
able to maintain their post. ■ Only a party of 
Dion’s hired soldiers, on first taking the al¬ 
arm, advanced to the rescue ; neither did they 
at first know what to do, or how to employ the 
aid they brought, not being able to hear the 
commands of their officers, amidst the 
and confusion of the Syracusans, who no 
from the enemy and ran in among in™ 1 ' 
breaking through their ranks, until ll J 
seeing none of his orders could be near', 
solved to let them see by example wna •• 
ought to do, and charged into the tluc • 
the enemy. The fight about Mm wa 
and bloody, he being as well known ) - 
enemy as by his own party, and all ,- 
with loud cries to the qukiker where he MM t 
Though his time of life was nojonge , 
the bodily strength and agility f „ 
combat, still his determinatios am' 
were sufficient to maintain him aga , j v ; n g 
attacked him ; but, wink brave y 
theta back, he was wounded in th ‘ muC ^ 
a lance, his body armor also bad' 
battered, and was scarcely any [U j 5J ilrf 


javelins bad passed into it throng ^ fe jf to 
and, on these being broken bac, ^ ^ 

I the ground, but was immediately —A* 

_- 7 - J -UZ a ortlrU 


carried off by his soldiers. 
in-chief he left to Timonides, 


iai«I 

iti*f 
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• horse,, rode about the city, rallying the 
Syracusans that Sod; and, ordering up a 
detachment of the foreign soldiers out of 
Achrsdina, where they were posted on guard, 
be brought them as a fresh reserve, eager for 
battle, upon the tired and failing enemy, who 
were already well inclined to give up their 
design. For having hopes at their first sally 
to retahe the whole city, when beyoud their 
expectation they found themselves engaged 
with bold and practiced fighters, they fell 
back towards the castle. As soon as ’they 
ave ground, the Ureek soldiers pressed the 
arder upon them, till they turned and fil'd 
within the walls. There were lost in this 
action seventy-four of Dion's men. and a 
very great number of the enemy. This being 
a signal victory, and principally obtained by 
the valor of the foreign soldiers, the Syracu¬ 
sans rewarded them in honor of it with a hun¬ 
dred mime, and the soldiers on their part 
presented Dion with a crown of gold. 

Soon after, there came heralds from Dion- 
, ysius, bringing Dion letters from the women 
of his family, nnd one addressed outside, " To 
his fating, from llipparimis ;" this was the 
name of Dion’s son. though Timteus says, he 
was, from his mother Arete’s name, called 
Aretirus ; hut I think credit is rather to t>e 
given to Timonides's re|s,rt, who was his 
father’s fellow-soldier and confidant. The 
rest of the letters wermnfol publicly, contain¬ 
ing many solicitations and huiuble requests 
of the women ; that professing to be ‘-oni 
his sou, the heralds would not have them 
open publicly, but Dion, putting force upon 
them, broke the seal. It was from Dionysius, 
written in the terms of it to Dion, but in 
effect to the Syracusans, and so worded that, 
under a plausible justification of himself and 
entreaty to him, moans were taken for ren¬ 
dering him suspected by the people. It re¬ 
minded him of thejj'obd service he had former¬ 
ly done the usurping government, it added 
threats to his dearest relations, his sister, son, 
and wife, if he did not comply with the con¬ 
tents, also passionate demands mingled with 
lamentations, and, most to the purpose of all, 
urgent recommendations to him not to de¬ 
stroy the government,^uid put the power into 
the hands of men wflo always hated him, and 
Would never forget their old piques and quar¬ 
rels ; let him .take the sovereignty himself, 
and so secure fhe safety of his family and his 
friends. * 

When this letter was read, fhe Syracusans 
were not, as they should have been, transport¬ 
ed witi^admiration at the immovable con¬ 
stancy and magnanimity of Dion, who with¬ 
stood all his dearest interests to be true to 
virtue and justice, but, on the contrary, they 
saw in this their reason for fearing and sus¬ 
pecting that he lay under an invincible ne¬ 
cessity to be favorable to Dionysius; and 
begun therefore to look out for other 
leaders, and the rather, because to their 


great joy they received the news that Her- 
aclides was on his way. This Hsraclidca was 
one of those whom Dlonvsiua had banished, 
a very good soldier, and well known for the 
commands he had formerly had under the 
tyrant; vet a man of no constant purpose, 
of a ftekie tem|>er, and least of all to be re¬ 
lied upon when he had to act with a collea¬ 
gue in any honorable command. He had 
had a difference formerly with Dion in Pe- 
loponnesus, ami had resolved, upon his own 
means, with what Ships ami soldiers he had, 
to make an attack upon Dionysius. When 
he arrived at Syracuse, with seven galleys 
and three small vessels, lie found Dionysius 
already close licsiegcd, and the Syracusans 
high and proud of their victories. Forth¬ 
with. therefore, lie eudeavortgi liy all ways 
to make himself popular; ami, indeed, ho 
had in him naturally something that was 
very insinuating and taking with a populace 
that love* to lie courted. He gained his end, 
also, the easier, and drew the jw-ople over to 
Ills side, because of the dislike they had ta¬ 
ken to Dion's grave ami stately manner, 
which they thought overhearing ami assum¬ 
ing ; their successes having made them so 
careless and confident, that they expected 
similar arls and flatteries from their leaders 
a'fnrc they had in reality secured a popular 
government. 

(letting therefore together in an irregular 
assembly, they chose Hcraclidcs their admi¬ 
ral; hut when Dion came forward, ami told 
them, that conferring this trust in sin Her . 
elides was in effect to withdraw that which 
they had granted him. for hs was no longer 
their generalissimo if another had the com¬ 
mand of the navy, they re|s>aled their order, 
and. though much against their wills, can¬ 
celled the new apjsiintment. Wln-n this 
business was over. Dion iuvited licrndlides 
to his house, ami pointed out to him, in gen¬ 
tle term*, that he had not acted wisely or 
well to quarrel with him upon a punctilio of 
honor, at a time when the least false step 
might lie the ruin of all; and than, nailing a 
fresh assembly of the people, he there named 
Heraclides admiral, and prevailed with tha 
citizens to allow him a life-guard, as he him- 
self had. 

Heraclides openly professed the highest 
respect for Dion, and made him great ac¬ 
knowledgments for this favor, attending 
him with all deference, as ready to receive 
his commands; but underhand he kept np 
his dealings with the populace and the un¬ 
rulier citizens, unsettling their minds sod 
disturbing them with bis complaints, and 
putting Dion into the .utmost perfllerity and 
disquiet. For if he advised to give Diony¬ 
sius leave to quit the castle, he would be *4- 
posed to the imputation of sparing awl pro* 
Meeting him ; if, to avoid giving otfsoee or 
suspicion, he simply continued the siege, 
they mmidnsy he protracted themuytobeep 
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iis office of general the longer, and overawe 
;he citizens. 

There was one Sosis, notorious in the city 
!or his bad conduct and his impudence, yet 
i favorite with the people, for the very rea- 
ibn that they liked to see it made a part of 
popular privileges to carry free speech to 
this excess of license. This man, out of a 
iesign against Dion, stood up one day in an 
issembly, and, having sufficiently railed at 
die citizens as a set of fools, that could not 
see how they had made ah exchange of a dis¬ 
solute and drunken for a sober and watchful 
Jespotism, and thus having publicly declared 
himself Dion’s enemy, took his leave. The 
next day, he was seen running through tin} 
streets, as if he fled from some that pursued 
him, almost naked, wounded in the head, 
and bloody all over. In this condition, get¬ 
ting people about him in the market-place, 
he told them that he had been assaulted by 
Dion’s men; and, to confirm what he said, 
showed them the wounds he had received in 
his head. And a good many took' his part, 
exclaiming loudly against Dion for his cruel 
and tyrannical conduct, stopping the mouths 
of the people by bloodshed and peril of life. 
Just as an assembly was gathering in this 
unsettled and tumultuous state of mind, Dion 
came before them, and made it appear how 
this Sosis was brother to one of Dionysius’s 
guard, and that he was set on by him to em¬ 
broil the city in tumult and confusion; 
Dionysius having now no way left for his se¬ 
curity but to make his advantage of their 
dissensions and distractions. The surgeons, 
also, having searched the wound, found it 
was rather razed, than cut with a downright 
blow; for the wounds made with a sword 
are, from their mere weight, most commonly 
deepest in the middle, hut this was very 
sligltt, and all along of an equal depth; and 
it was not one continued wound, as if cut at 
once, but several incisions, in all probability 
made at several times, as he was able to en¬ 
dure the pain. There were credible persons, 
also; who brought a razor, and showed it in 
the assembly, stating that they met Sosis, 
running in the street, all bloody, who told 
them that he was flyingfrom Dion’s soldiers, 
who had just attacked and wounded him; 
they ran at once to look after them, and met 
no one, but spied this razor lying under a 
hollow stone near the place from which they 
observed he came. • 

Sosis was now likely to come by the worst 
of it. But, when to back all this, his own 
servants came in, and gave evidence that he 
had left his house alone before break of day, 
with the Azov ift his hand, Dion’s accusers 
withdrew themselves, and the people by a 
gjhneral vote condemned Sosis to die, being 
once again well satisfied with D,ion and his 
proceedings. , • 

Yet they were still as jealous as before of 
feisSoldiers, and the rather, because the war 


was now carried on principally by ««.. w.. 
listus, being cope from lapygia with • 

fleet to Dionysius s assistance. They * ** 
posed, therefore, that there would be 8 * 1 *' 
longer need of the soldiers, who were^u 
landsmen and armed accordingly th 
were rather, indeed, they thought, in a cuT 
dition to be protected by’ themselves whn 
were seamen, and had their power in’their 
shipping. Their good opinion of themselves 
was also much enhanced by an ” advantage 
they got in an engagement,by sea, in which 
they took Philistus prisoner, and used him in 
a barbarous and cruel manner. Ephorus re¬ 
lates that when he saw his ship was taken 
he slew himself. But Timonides, who was' 
with Dion from the very first, and was pres¬ 
ent at all the events as they occurred, w riting 
to Speusippus the philosopher, relates the 
story thus : that Philistus’s galley running 
aground, he was taken prisoner alive, and 
first disarmed, then stripped of his corslet, 
and exposed naked, being now an old man, 
to every kind of contumely; after which 
they cut off his head, and gavg his body to 
the boys of the town, bidding them drag it 
through the Achradina, and then throw it 
into the Quarries. Timas us, to increase the 
mockery, adds further, that the boys tied him 
by his lame leg, and so drew him through the 
streets, while the Syracusans stood by laugh¬ 
ing and jesting at tlfe eight of that very man 
thus tied and dragged about by the leg, who 
had told Dionysius,that, so far from flying on 
horseback from Syracuse,he ought to wait till 
he should be dragged out by the heels. 1 hins¬ 
tils, however, has stated, that this was said to 
Dionysius by another, and not by lnmselt. 

Timseus avails himself of this advantage, 
which Philistus truly enough affords agam« 
himself in his zealous *nd .constant adbe 
ence to the tyranny, to vent his own «P ■ 
and malice against him. They, indeet, 
were injured by him at the time are P- 
excusable, if they carried their resentment 
to the length of indignities to his (1 "" 1 1 ; d 

but they who write history afterwards,.^ 

were noways wronged by hmi m .h wr p 

and have received assistance fr br j oUS 
tings, in honor should^not wl * h him for 
and scurrilous languag* U P^' ;]1 ell ougb 
those misfortunes, which may the other 
befall even the best of men. , wa y in 
side, Epborus is as much °“*°f ™ ioU 8 be 
his encomiums. For, howev ? ke j con- 
is in supplying unjust acts and vv ^ ^ 
duct with fair and worthy m terI1)9i jet 

selecting decorous and Sonora 

when he does his best, he d the great- 
stand clear Of the charge of beig adm ,rer 
est lover of tyrants, anS the to *^ ^ 
of luxury and power and ncn ^ 
f alliances of marriage with abso ** 

He that neither praises Phil stus^^ ^ 
duct, nor insults over his mis 
to me to take the fittest course. 
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After FUtUu’i death, Dionysius sent to 
Dion, offering to raifender the castle, nil the 
arms, provisions, and garrison-soldiers, with 
full pay for them for five months, demanding 
in return that he might have safe oouduct to 
go unmolested into Italy, and there to contin¬ 
ue, and also to enjoy the revenues of (iyarta, 
a large aud fruitful territory belonging to 
Syracuse, reaching from the sea-side to the 
middle of the qpuntry. Dion rejected these 
proposals,alul referred him to the Syracusans. 
They,hoping in a short time to lake"Dionysius 
alive, dismissed his ambassadors summarily. 
But he, leaving his eldest joa, Apollocrates, 
to defend the castle, aud putting on board 
his ships the persons and the property that 
he set most value u|hui, took the opjiortunity 
of a fair wind, and made his escafie, undis¬ 
covered by the admiral Ueraclides and his 
fleet. 

The citizens loudly exclaimed against 
Ueraclides for this neglect; but he got one 
of their public speakers. Hippo by name, to 
go among them, and make proposals to the 
assembly for a redivision of lauds, alleging 
that the first beginning of liberty was equal¬ 
ity .and tlmt poverty and slavery were insepar¬ 
able companions. In supfsirt of this, llerae- 
lides spoke, ami used tie- faction ill favor of 
it to overpower Dion, who op|«ised it; and in 
fine, he pi-rsuaded the ja-ople to ratify it by 
their vote, and further <o d.-crce, Unit the 
foreign soldiers 'should receive no pay, aud 
that they would elect new commanders, -nd 
so be rid of Dion's oppression. The jhkijiIo, 
attempting, as it .were, after their long sick¬ 
ness of despotism, all at once to stand on 
their legs, and to do the part, for which they 
wepe yet unfit, of freemen, stumbled in ail 
their actions; and yet hated Dion, who, like 
a good physician, endeavored to keep the 
city to a striit and temperate regimen. 

When they met in the assembly to choose 
their commanders, about the middle of sum¬ 
mer, unusual and terrible thunders, with 
other inauspicious appearances, for fifteen 
days together, dispersed the people, deter¬ 
ring them, on grounds of religious fear, from 
creating new generals. But, at hist, the 
popular leaders, having found a fair and 
clear day, and having got their party to¬ 
gether, were proceeding to an election, when 
a draught-ox, who was used to the crowd 
and noise of tha streets, but for some reason 
or other grew unruly to his driver, breaking 
from bis yoke, ran furiously into the theatre 
where they were assembled, and set the peo¬ 
ple flying and running in all directions be¬ 
fore ninf in the greatest disorder anil con¬ 
fusion ; and from thence went on, leaping 
and rushing about, over all that part of the 
city which the enemies afterwards" made 
themselves masters of. However, the Syra¬ 
cusans, not regarding all this, elected five 
iff twenty captains, and. among the rest, 
■Watlidus; and underhand tampered with 
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Dion's men, promising, if they would desert 
him, and enlist themselves In their servioe, 
to make them citixeus of Syracuse, with all 
the privileges of natives. But they would 
uot near the proposals,, but, to allow their 
fidelity and courage, with their swords in 
their hunts, placing Dion for his security in 
the miilst of their battalion, conveyed him 
out of the city, not offering violence to any 
one, but upbraiding those they met with 
their baseness and ingratitude. The citizens, 
seeing they were but few, and did not offer 
any violence, despised them; and, supposing 
that with their large numbers they niigM 
with ease overpower and cut them off be¬ 
fore they got out of the city, fell upon them 
in the rear. 

Here Dion was in a grea^ strait, being 
necessitated either to fight against ilia own 
countrymen or tamely suffer himself ami his 
faithful soldiers to Ik- cut ill pieces, lie used 
many entreaties to the .Syracusans, stretch¬ 
ing out his hands towards the castle, that 
was full of their enemies, and allowing them 
the soldiers, who in great numbers uppeared 
on Hie walls snd watched wlmt was doing. 
But w hen no pci suasions could divert the im- 
nilse of tin- multitude, and the whole moss, 
ike the sea in a storm, seemed to 1m driven 
before the breath of the demagogues, he 
cnmmaud<Hl his men, not to charge them, 
lint to advance with shouts and clashing of 
their arms; which being done, not a man of 
them stood bis ground ; all fled at onon 
through the streets, though none pursued 
them. For Dion immediately commanded 
his men to face about, and led them towards 
the city of the Leontines. 

The very women laughed at the new cap¬ 
tains (or this retreat; so to redeem their 
credit, they bid the citizens arm themselves 
again, and followed after Dion, and cam* up 
with him as he was passing a river. Borne 
of tin- light-horse rode up and began to 
skirmish. But when they saw Dion no more 
tame aud calm, and no signs in his face of 
any fatherly tenderness towards his country¬ 
men, but with an angry countenance, as re¬ 
solved not to suffer their indignities any 
longer, bidding his men face round and 
form in their ranks for the onset, they pres¬ 
ently turned their backs morn basely than 
before, and fled to tbe city, with thP loss of 
some few of their men. 

The I-eoniinea received Dion very honor¬ 
ably, gav% money to his men, ami made 
them free of their city ; sending envftyg to 
the Syracusans, to require them to do 6 m 
soldiers justice, who, in return, sent hack 
other agents to accuse Dion. But when a 
gene -al meeting of the confederates met In 
tbe town of the Leon tines, and the matter wm 
heard and debated, the Syrucuaaos were held 
If be In fault. They, however, refused to 
staffd to the award of their allies, following 
their own conceit, and making Jt their pride 
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to listen 'to no one, and not to have any 
commanders but those who would fear and 
obey the people. 

About this time, Dionysius sent in a fleet, 
under the command of Nypsius the Neapoli¬ 
tan, with provisions and pay for the garri¬ 
son. The Syracusans fought him, had the 
better, and took four of his ships; but they 
made very ill use of their good success, and, 
for want of good discipline, fell in their joy 
to drinking and feasting in an extravagant 
manner, with so little regard to their main 
interest, that, when they thought themselves 
sare of taking the castle, they actually lost 
their city. Nypsius, seeing the citizens in 
this general disorder, spending day and night 
in their drunken singing and revelling, and 
their commanders well pleased with the 
frolic, or at ldast not daring to try and give 
any orders to men in their drink, took ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity, made a sally, 
and stormed their works; and having made 
his way through these, let his barbarians 
loose upon the city, giving up it and ail that 
were in it to their pleasure. 

The Syracusans quickly sgjv their folly 
and misfortune, but could not, in the dis¬ 
traction they were in, so soon redress it. 
The city was in actual process of being 
sacked, the enemy putting the men to the 
sword, demolishing the fortifications, and 
dragging the women and children with la¬ 
mentable shrieks and cries prisoners into 
the castle. The commanders, giving all for 
lost, were not able to put the citizens in any 
tolerable posture of defence, finding them 
confusedly mixed up and scattered among 
the enemy. While they were in this condi¬ 
tion, and the Achradina in danger to be 
taken, every one was sensible who he was in 
whom all tneir remaining hopes rested, but 
no man for shame durst name Dion, whom 
they had so ungratefully and foolishly dealt 
with. Necessity at last forcing them, some 
of the auxiliary troops and horsemen cried 
out, “ Send for Dion and his Peloponnesians 
from the I^eontines.” No sooner was the 
venture made and the name heard among 
the people, but they gave a shout for joy, 
and, with tears in their eyes, wished him 
there, that they might once again see that 
leader at,the head of them, whose courage 
and bribery in the worst of dangers they 
well remembered, calling to mind not only 
with what an undaunted spirit he always 
behaved himself, but also with what courage 
and confidence he inspired them when he led 
them against the enemy. They immediately, 
therefore, despatched Archomdes and Telesi¬ 
des of the confederate troops, and of the 
horsemen Helianicus and four others. These, 
traversing the road between at their horses’ 
full speed, yekched the town of the Leon- 
tines m the evening. The first think they 
did was to-leap from their horses and faU at 
Dion’s feet, mating with tears the sad con¬ 


dition the Syracusans were in. Many of the 
Leontines and Peloponnesians began to 
throng about fhem, guessing by their speed 
and the manner of their address that some, 
thing extraordinary had occurred. 

Dion at once led the way to the assemblv 
and, the people being gathered together in a 
very little time, Archonides and Helianicus 
and the others came in among them, and in 
short declared the misery anjl distress of the 
Syracusans, begging the foreign soldiers to for- 
get the injuries they had received, and assist 
the afflicted, who had suffered more for the 
wrong they had cjpne, than they themselves 
who received it would (had it been in their 
power) have inflicted upon them.. When 
they had made an end, there was a profound 
silence in the theatre ; Dion then stood up, 
and began to speak, but tears stopped his 
words; his soldiers were troubled at his grief, 
blit bade him take good courage and pro¬ 
ceed. When he had recovered himself a 
little, _ therefore, “Men of Peloponnesus,” 
he said, “ and of the confederacy, I asked 
for your presence here, that you might con¬ 
sider your own interests. For nfyseif, I have 
no interests to consult while Syracuse is 
perishing, and, though I may not save it 
from destruction, I will nevertheless hasten 
thither, and be buried in the ruins of my 
country. Yet if you can find in your hearts 
to assist us, the mo«t inconsiderate and un¬ 
fortunate of men, you may to your eternal 
honor again retrieve this unhappy city. But 
if the Syracusans can obtain no. more pity 
nor relief from you, may the gods reward 
you for what you have formerly valiantly 
done for them, and for your kindness to 
Dion, of whom speak hereafter as one who 
deserted you not when you were injured and 
abused, nor afterwards .forsook his fellow- 
citizens in their afflictions and rilisfor tunes.” 

Before he had yet ended his speech, the 
soldiers leapt up, and with a great shout 
testified their readiness for the service, cry¬ 
ing out, to march immediately to the relief 
of the city. The Syracusan messengers 
hugged and embraced them, praying the 
Gods to send down blessings upon Dion and 
the Peloponnesians. When the noise was 
pretty well over, Dion*g»ve orders that all 
should go to their quarters to prepare for 
their march, and, having refreshed them¬ 
selves, come ready armed tVtheir rendez¬ 
vous in the place where they now were, 
resolving that very night-to attempt the 
rescue. 

Now at Syracuse, Dionysius’s soldiers, as 
long as day continued, ransacked (he city, 
and did all the mischief they could; but 
when night came on, they retired into the 
castle, having lost some few of their number- 
At which the factious ringleaders taking 
heart, arid hoping the enemy would rest con¬ 
tent with what they had done and make no 
further attempt upon them, persuaded the 
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p«>ple again to reject Dion, and, if he came 
■with the foreign soldiers, not to admit him; 
advising them not to yield, »as inferior to 
them in point of honor and courage, but to 
save their city and defend their liberties and 
properties themselves. The populace, there¬ 
fore, and their leaders, sent messengers to 
Dion to forbid him to advance, while the 
noble citizens and the horse sent others to 
him to desire hjin to hasten his march ; for 
which reason fie slacked his pace, yet did 
not remit his advance. And in the course 
of the night, the faction that was against 
him set a guard u]x>n the gates of the city 
to hinder him from coming in. But Nypsius 
made another sally out of the castle with a 
far greater number of men, and those far 
more bold and eager than before, who quite 
ruined what of tin 1 rampart was left stand¬ 
ing, and fell in, pell-mell, to sack and ravage 
the city. The slaughter was now' very great, 
not only of the men, but of the women also 
and children; for they regarded not so much 
the plunder, as to destroy and kill all they 
met. Tor Dionysius, despairing to regain 
the kingdom?and mortally hating the Syra¬ 
cusans, resolved to bury his lost sovereignty 
in the ruin and desolation of Syracuse. The 
soldiers, therefore, to anticipate Dion’s suc¬ 
cors, resolved upon the most complete and 
ready way of destruction, to lay the city in 
ashes, firing all at hand with torches and 
lamps, and at distance with (1 ruling arrows, 
shot from their bows. The citizens fled 
every way before them; they who, to avoid 
the fire, forsook, their houses were taken in 
the streets and put to the sword; they who 
betook themselves for refuge into the houses 
were forced out again by the flames, many 
buildings being now in a blaze, and many 
falling in ruins upon them as they fled past. 

This fresh miSfoftune by general consent 
opened the gates for Dion. He had given 
up his rapid advance, when he received 
advice that the enemies were retreated into 
the castle; but, in the morning, some horse 
brought him the news of another assault, 
and, soon after, some of those who before 
opposed his coming fled now to him, to 
entreat him he would hasten his rebel. The 
pressure increasing^ Heraclides sent his 
brother, and after him his uncle, Theodotes, 
to beg him to help them: for that now they 
were not ablejo resist any longer; he him¬ 
self was wounded, and the greatest part of 
the city either in ruins or in flames. When 
Dion met this sad news, he was about sixty 
furlongs distant from the city. When he 
had acquainted the soldiers with the . xi- 
geucy, and exhorted them to behave them¬ 
selves like men, the army no longer marched 
but ran forwards, and by the way Were met 
by messengers upon messengers entreating 
them to make haste, by the wonderful 
eagerness of the soldiers and their extras 
Slimnurw ameer). Dion onlcklv ana to the 


city and entered what is called the Heca- 
tompedon, sending liis light-armed men at 
once to charge the enemy, that seeing them, 
the Syracusans might take courage. In the 
mean time, he drew up in good order his 
full-armed men and all the citizens that 
came in and joined Him; forming his batta¬ 
lions deep, and distributing his officers in 
many separate commands, that he might be 
able to attack from many quarters at once, 
and so be more alarming to the enemy. 

So, having made his arrangements and 
offered vows to the gods, when he was seen 
in tiie streets advancing at the head of his 
men to engage the enemy, a confused noise 
of shouts, congratulations, vows, and pray¬ 
ers was raised by the Syracusans, who now 
called Dion their deliverer and tutelar deity, 
and his soldiers their friends,’brethren, and 
fellow-citizens. Ami, indeed, at that mo¬ 
ment, none seemed to regard themselves, or 
value their safeties, but to lie concerned 
more for Dion’s life than for all their own 
together, as lie marched at the head of them 
to meet the danger, through blood and fire 
and over heaps of dead bodies that lay in 
his way. 

And indeed the posture of the enemy was 
in appearance terrible; for they were flushed 
and ferocious with victory, and had patted 
themselves verv advantageously along the 
demolished works, which made the access to 
them very hazardous and difficult. Yet that 
which disturbed Dion’s soldiers most was 
the apprehension tiny were in of the fire, 
which made their march very troublesome 
and difficult; for the houses being ill Hi urns 
on all sides, they were met everywhere with 
the blaze, and, treading ujkiu burning ruins 
and every ininuto in danger of being over¬ 
whelmed with falling houses, through clouds 
of ashes and smoke they labored bard to 
keep their order and maintain their ranks. 
When they came near to the enemy, the 
approach was so narrow and uneven that 
but few of them could engage at a time; 
but at length, with loud cheers and much 
zeal on the part of the Syracusans, encour¬ 
aging them and joining witii them, they 
beat off Nypsius’s men, and put them to 
flight. Most of them escaped into the castle, 
wiiich was near at hand; all that could not 
get in were pursued and picked up here and 
there by the soldiers, and put to the sword. 
The present exigency, however, did not suf¬ 
fer the citizens to take immediate benefit of 
their victory in such mutual congratulations 
and embraces as became so gieat a success; 
for now all were busily employed to save 
what houses were left standing, laboring 
hard all night, and scarcely so cookl master 
the fire. # 

The next day, not one of the popular bar- 
anguers durst stay in the city, .but all of 
them, knowing their own guilt, by their 
ffiffbi omfuauS it and aeetmrd lh«f ttmi* 
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Only Heraclides and Theodotes went volun¬ 
tarily and surrendered themselves to Dion, 
acknowledging that they had wronged him, 
and begging he would be kinder to them 
than they had been just to him; adding, 
how much it would become him who was 
master of so many excellent accomplish¬ 
ments, to moderate his auger and be gener¬ 
ously compassionate to ungrateful men, who 
were here blfore him, making their confes¬ 
sion , that, in all the matter of their former 
enmity and rivalry against him, they were 
now absolutely overcome by his virtue. 
Though they thus humbly addressed him, 
his friends advised him not to pardon these 
turbulent and ill conditioned men, but to 
yield them to the desires of his soldiers, and 
utterly root out of the commonwealth the 
ambitious affectation of popularity, a disease 
as pestilent and pernicious as the passion 
for tyranny itself. Dion endeavored to satisfy 
them, telling them' that other generals ex¬ 
ercised and trained themselves for the most 
part in the practices of war and arms; but 
that he had long studied in the Academy 
how to conquer anger, and notjet emulation 
and envy conquer him; that to do this it is 
not sufficient that a man be obliging and 
kind to his friends, and those that have de¬ 
served well of him, but rather, gentle and 
ready to forgive in the case of those who do 
wrong; that he wished to let the world see 
that lie valued not himself so much upon 
excelling Heraclides in ability and conduct, 
as he did in outdoing him in justice and 
clemency; herein to have the advantage is 
to excel indeed; whereas the honor of suc¬ 
cess in war is never entire; fortune will be 
sure to dispute it, though no man should 
pretend to have a claim. What if Hera¬ 
clides be perfidious, malicious, and base, 
must Dion therefore sully or injure his virtue 
by passionate concern for it? For, though 
the laws determine it juster to revenge an 
injury than to do an injury, yet it is evident 
that both, in the nature ot things, originally 
proceed froiji the same deficiency and weak¬ 
ness. The malicious humor of men, though 
perverse and refractory, is not so savage and 
invincible but it may be wrought upon by 
kindness, and altered by repeated obliga¬ 
tions. Dion, making use of these argu¬ 
ments, pardoned and dismissed Heraclides 
and Theodotes. 

And now, resolving to repair the blockade 
about the castle, he commanded alKhe Syra¬ 
cusans to cut each man a stake and bring it 
to the worjes; and then, dismissing them to 
refresh themselves, and take their rest, he 
employed his own men all night, and by 
morning had finished his line of palisade; 
40, that both the enemy and the citizens 
wondered, ’when day returned, to see the 
work so far advanced in so short a time. 
Burying therefore the dead, and redeeming 
the prisoners, who were near two thousand, 


he called a public assembly; Where Hera¬ 
clides made a motion that Dion should be 
declared geneflal with full powers at land 
and sea. The better citizens approved well 
of it, and called on the people to vote it so. 
But the mob of sailors and handicraftsmen 
would not yield that Heraclides should lose 
his command of the navy;-believing him, if 
otherwise an ill man, at any rate to be more 
citizenlike than Dion, and readier to comply 
with the people. Dion therefore^ submitted 
to them in this, and consented Heraclides 
should continue admiral. But when they 
began to press the project of the redistribu¬ 
tion of lands and houses, he not' only op¬ 
posed it, but repealed all the votes they had 
formerly made upon that account, which 
sensibly vexed them. Heraclides, therefore, 
took a new advantage of him, and, being at 
Messene, harangued the soldiers and ships’ 
crews that sailed with him, accusing Dion 
that he had a design to make himself abso¬ 
lute. And yet at the same time he held 
private correspondence for a treaty with 
Dionysius by means of Pharax the Spartan. 
Which when the noble citizen? of *Syracuse 
had intimation of, there arose a sedition in 
the army, and the city was in great distress 
and want of provisions; and Dion now knew 
not what course to take, being also blamed 
by all his friends for having thus fortified 
against himself such % perverse and jealous 
and utterly corrupted man as Heraclides 
was. 

Pharax at this time lay encamped at Nea- 
polis, in the territory of Agtigentutn. Dion, 
therefore, led out tne Syracusans, but with 
an intent not to engage him till he saw a fit 
opportunity. But Heraclides and his sea¬ 
men exclaimed against him, that he delayed 
fighting on purpose that lie might the longer 
continue his command; so that, much against 
his will, he was forced to an engagement 
and was beaten, his loss however being in¬ 
considerable, and that occasioned chiefly by 
the dissension, that was in the army. He 
rallied his men, and, having put them in 
good order and encouraged them to redeem 
their credit, resolved upon a second battle. 
But, in the evening, he received advice that 
Heraclides with his fle#Uwas on his way to 
Syracuse, with the purpose to possess him¬ 
self of the city and keep him and his army 
out. Instantly, therefore, taking with him 
some of the strongest and .most active of 
his men, he rode off in the dark, and about 
nine the next morning was at the gates, hav¬ 
ing ridden seven hundred furlongs that 
night. Heraclides, though he Bttove to 
make all the speed he could, yet, coming too 
late, tacked, and stood out again to sea; and, 
being unresolved what course to steer, acci¬ 
dentally he met Gsesylus the Spartan, who 
told him he was come from Lacedaemon to 
head the Sicilians, as Gylippus had formerly 
done. Heraclides was only too glad to g» 
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hold of him, find fastening him as it might 
be a sort amulet* to himself, he showed 
him to the confederates, andesent a herald 
to Syracuse to summon them to accept the 
Spartan general. Dion returned answer that 
they had generals enough, and, if they 
wanted a Spartan to command them, he 
could Supply that office, being himself u 
citizen of Sparta. When GsesVlus saw this, 
he gave*up.all pretensions, and sailed in to 
Dion, and. reconciled* Ileraclides to him, 
making Heraclides swear the most solemn 
oaths to perform what he engaged, Gsesylus 
himself also undertaking to maintain Dion’s 
right, and inflict chastisenfent on Ileraclides 
if he broke his faith. 

The Syracusans then laid up their navy, 
which was at present a great charge and 
of little use to them, but an occasion of 
differences and dissensions among the gen¬ 
erals, and pressed on the siege, finishing tin- 
wall of blockade with which they invested 
the castle. The besieged, seeing no hopes 
of succors and their provisions failing, began 
to mutiny ; so that the son of Dionysius, in 
despair oj holding out longer for his father, 
capitulated, and articled with Dion to deliver 
up the castle with all the garrison soldiers 
and ammunition ; and so, taking his mother 
and sisters and manning five galleys, he set 
out to go to his father, Dion seeing him 
safely out, and scarce a man in all the city 
not being there to beh'dld the sight, as indeed 
they called even -on those that were not pres¬ 
ent, out of pity that they could .lot be there, 
to see this happy day and the sun shiningon 
a free Syracuse.’ And as this expulsion of 
Dionysius is even now always cited as one of 
the greatest and most remarkable examples 
of fortune’s vicissitudes, how extraordinary 
may we imagine their joy to have been, and 
how entire their satisfaction, who had totally 
subverted the most potent tyranny that ever 
was by very slight and inconsiderable means ! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion 
coming to take possession of the castle, the 
women could not stay while* he made his 
entry, but ran to meet him at the gate. 
Aristomache led Dion’s son, and Arete fol¬ 
lowed after weeping, fearful and dubious 
how to salute or adyjsess her husband after 
living with another man. Dion first em¬ 
braced his sister, then his son; when Aristo¬ 
mache bringing Arete to him, “ O Dion," 
said she, •• your banishment made us all 
equally miserable; your return and victory 
has cancelled all sorrows, excepting this poor 
sufferer’s, wnom I, unhappy, saw compelled 
to be another’s, while you were yet alive. 
Fortune has now given you the sole disposal 
of us ; how will you determine concerning 
her hard fate? In what relation must she 
salute you, as her uncle, or as her husband?” 
This speech of Aristomache’s brought tears 
from Dion, who with great affection embraced 
his wife, gave her his son, and desired her to 
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retire to his own house, where he continued 
to reside when he had delivered up the castlo 
to the Syracusans. 

For though all tilings had now succeeded 
to his wish, yet lie desired not to enjoy any 
present advantage of his good fortune, except 
to gratify his friends, reward^ his allies, and 
bestow upon Ilia companions of former time 
in Athens and the soldiers that had served 
him some special mark of kindness and honor, 
striving herein to outdo his very means in 
his generosity. As for himself, lie was con¬ 
tent with a very frugal and moderate compe¬ 
tency, and was indeed the wonder of all 
men, that when not only Sicily and Carthage, 
but all Greece looked to him as in the height 
of prosperity, and no limn living greater than 
lie, no general more renowned for valor and 
success, yet in his garb, his attendance, his 
table, lie seemed as if ho rather coramonod 
with Plato in the Academy than lived 
among hired captains and paid soldiers, 
whose solace of their toils and dangers it is 
to eat and drink their fill, and enjoy them- 
Splves plentifully every day. Plato indeed 
wrote to him that the eyes of all the world 
were now uisfu him; but it is evident that 
he himself had fixed his eye upon one place 
in one city, the Academy, and considered 
that the spectators and judges there regarded 
not great actions, courage, or fortune, but 
watched to see lmw temperately and wisely 
he could use his prosperity, how evenly ho 
could behave himself in the high condition 
he now was In. Neither did lie remit any 
thing of his wonted stateliness in conversa¬ 
tion or serious carriage to the people; ho 
made it rather a jioiiit to maintain it, not¬ 
withstanding that a little condescension and 
obliging civility were very necessary for his 
present affairs; and Plato, as wo said before, 
rebuked him, and wrote to tell him thatself- 
will keeps house with solitude. Hut certainly 
his natural temperament was one that could 
not bend to complaisance; and, besides, he 
wished to work the Syracusans back the 
other way, out of their present excess of 
license and caprice. * 

Ileraclides began again to set up against 
him, and, being invited hy Dion to make 
one of the Council, refused to come, saying 
he would give his opinion as a private citizen 
in the public assembly. Next he complained 
of Dion because he hail not demolished the 
citadel, and because he had hindered the peo¬ 
ple frora 4 throwiug down Dionysius’s tomb 
and doing despite to the dead ;■ moreover he 
accused him for sending to Corinth for coun¬ 
sellors and assistants in the government, 
thereby neglecting and slighting his fellow- 
citizens. And indeed he bad sent meesagea 
for some Corinthians to oome to him, hoppy* 
by their means and presence the better % 
settle that constitution he intended! for he 
designed to suppress the unlimited demo¬ 
cratic government, which indeed ia not a 
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gvmuuieUb, but, as Pluto calls it, a'lfcarfcet- 
plaee'of governments, and to introduce-ttnd 
establish a, mixed polity, on the Spartan'And 
Cretan.model, between a commonwealth and 
a- monarchy, wherein an aristocratic body 
Should preside, and determine all matters of 
greatest consequence; for he saw also that 
the Corinthians were chiefly governed by 
something like an oligarchy, and the people 
but little concerned in public business. 

Now knowing that Heraclides would be 
his most considerable adversary, and that in 
all ways he was a turbulent, fickle, and fac¬ 
tious man, he gave way to some whom for¬ 
merly he hindered when they designed to kill 
him, who, breaking in, murdered Heraclides 
in his own house. His death was much re¬ 
sented by the citizens. Nevertheless, when 
Dion made him a splendid funeral, followed 
the dead body with all his soldiers, and then 
addressed them, they understood that it would 
have been impossible to have kept the city 
quiet, as long as Dion and Heraclides were 
competitors in the government. 

Dion had a friend called Callippus, an 
Athenian, who, Plato says first made acquain¬ 
tance and afterwards obtained familiarity 
with him, not from any connection with his 
philosophic studies, but on occasion afforded 
by the celebration of the mysteries, and in 
the way of ordinary society. This man went 
with him in all his military service, and was 
in great honor and esteem; being the first of 
his friends who marched by his side into 
Syracuse, wearing a garland upon his head, 
having behaved himself very well in all the 
battles, and made himself remarkable for his 
gallantry. He, finding that Dion’s principal 
and most, considerable friends were cut off in 
the war, Heraclides now dead, and the peo- 
le without a leader, and that the soldiers 
ad a great kindness for him, like a perfidious 
and wicked villain, in hopes to get the chief 
command of Sicily as his reward for the ruin 
of his friend and benefactor, and, as some 
say, being also bribed by the enemy with 
twenty talents to destroy Dion, inveigled and 
engaged several of the soldiers in a conspir¬ 
acy against him, taking this cunning and 
wicked occasion for his plot. He daily in¬ 
formed Dion of what he heard or what he 
feigned the soldiers said against him; where¬ 
by he giy ned that credit and confidence, that 
he was allowed by Dion to consort privately 
with whom he would, and talk freely against 
him in any company, tjiat he might discover 
who were hi* secret and factious maligners.’ 
By this means, CaUippuq in a short time got 
together a oabal of all the seditious malecon- 
fcepts in the city; and’if any one who would 
not be drawn in advised Dion that he was 
tampered with, he Was not troubled or con- 
eiriied at it, believing Callippus did it in 
compliance with his directions. 

While this conspiracy was afoot, a strong# 
and dreadful apparition was seen bv Dion. 


As he sat one evening in a gallery in his 
house alone and thoughtful, heaijng a sudden 
noise he turneS about, and saw at th# end of 
the colonnade,by clear daylight, a tall woman, 
in her countenance and garb like one of the 
tragical Furies, with a broom in her hand, 
sweeping the floor. Being amazed and ex¬ 
tremely affrighted, he sent- for some of his 
friends, and told them what he had qgen, en¬ 
treating them to stay with hijn and keep him 
company all night ; for he was Excessively 
discomposed and alarmed, fearing that if he 
were left alone the spectre would again ap¬ 
pear to him. He saw it no more. But a few 
days after, his only son, being almost grown 
up to man’s estate, upon some displeasure 
and pet he had taken upon a childish and 
frivolous occasion, threw himself headlong 
from the top of the house and broke his 
neck. 

While Dion was under this affliction, Cal¬ 
lippus drove on his conspiracy, and spread a 
rumor among the Syracusans, that Dion, be¬ 
ing now childless, was resolved to send for 
Dionysius’s son, Apollocrates, who was his 
wife’s nephew and sister’s gfandson, and 
make him his heir and successor. By this 
time, Dion and his wife and sister began to 
suspect what was doing, and from all hands 
information came to them of the plot. Dion 
being troubled, it is probable, for Heraelides’s 
murder, which was like to be a blot and stain 
upon his life and actions, in continual weari¬ 
ness and vexation, declared he had rather die 
a thousand times, and open his breast himself 
to the assassin, than live not only in fear of 
his enemies but suspicion of his friends. 
But Callippus, seeing the women very in¬ 
quisitive to search to the bottom of the busi¬ 
ness, took alarm, and came to them, utterly 
denying it with tears in his eyes, and offer¬ 
ing to give them whatever insurances of his 
fidelity they desired. They required that he 
should take the Great Oath, which was after 
this manner. The juror went into the sanc¬ 
tuary of Ceres and Proserpine, where, after 
the performance of some ceremonies, he was 
clad in the purple vestment of the goddess, 
and, holding a lighted torch in his hand, took 
his oath. Callippus did as they required, and 
forswore the fact. Av. f indeed he so little 
valued the goddesses, that he stayed but till 
the very festival of Proserpine by whom he 
had sworn, and on that very <}ay committed 
his intended murder; as truly he might well 
enough disregard the day, since he must at 
any other time as impiously offend her, when 
he who had acted as her initiating priest 
should shed the blood of her worshipper. 

There were a great many in the conspiracy; 
and as Diop was at home with several of his 
friends in a room with tables for entertain¬ 
ment in it,'some of the conspirators beset 
the house around, others secured the doors 
and windows. The actual intended murder¬ 
ers were some Zacynthisns, who went insio* 
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in their uuder-dresses without /swords. Those 
outside shut the doom upon them and kept 
them fast The murderers fsii on Dion, en¬ 
deavoring to stifle and crush him; then, find¬ 
ing they were doing nothing, they called for a 
sword, but none durst open the door. There 
were a great many within with Dion, but 
every one was for, securing himself, suppos¬ 
ing that by letting him lose his life he should 
save hif own, and therefore no man ven¬ 
tured to as&ist hi’ra. JVhep they had waited 
a good while, at length Lycon the Syracusan 
reached a short sword in at the window to 
one of the Zaeynthians, and thus, like a vic¬ 
tim at a sacrifice, this ldhg time in their 
power, and trembling for the blow, they kill¬ 
ed him. His sister, and wife big with child, 
they hurried to prison, who, poor lady, in her 
unfortunate condition was there brought to 
bed of a soil, which, by the consent of the 
keepers, they intended to bring up, the rather 
because Calliptius began already to be em¬ 
broiled in troubles. 

After the murder of Dion, he was in great 
glory, and had the sole government of Syra¬ 
cuse in his hands; and to that effect wrote 
to Athens, a place which, next the immortal 
gods, being guilty of such an abominable 
crime, he ought to have regarded with shame 
and fear. But true it is, what is said of that 
city, that the good men she breeds are the 
most excellent, and the bad the most noto¬ 
rious ; as their countiy also produces the 
most delicious honey and the most deadly 
hemlock. Callippus, however, d.d not long 
continue to scandalize fortune and upbraid 
the gods with his prosperity, as though they 
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eon»iv*d at and bore with the wretched manj-, 
while he purchased riohes and power by * 
heinous impieties, but he quickly received 
the punishment he deserved. Far, going to 
take Catana, he lost Syracuse ; whereupon 
they report he said, he had lost a city and 
Tgot a bauble. Then, attempting Messena, he 
had most of his men cut off, and, among the 
rest, Dion’s murderers. When no city in 
Sicily would admit him, but all hated and ab¬ 
horred him, he went into Italy and took Rhe- 
gium ; and there, being in distress and not 
able to maintain his soldiers, he was killed 
by Dentines and Polysperclion, and, as fortune 
would have it, with the same sword by which 
Dion was murdered, which was known by the 
size, being but short, as the Spartan swords, 
and the workmanship of it very curious ami 
artificial. Thus Callippus reeeived tho re¬ 
ward of his villanies. 

When Aristomache and Arete were re¬ 
leased out of prison. Iiicetes, ono of Dion’s 
friends, took them to his house, and seemed 
to intend to entertain them well and like a 
faithful friend. Afterwards, being persuad¬ 
ed by Dion's enemies, he provided a ship and 
retended to Send them into Peloponnesus, 
lit commanded the sailors, when they came 
out to sea, to kill them ami throw them over¬ 
board. Others say that they and the little 
lioy were thrown alive into the sea. This 
man also escaped not the duo recompense of 
his wickedness, for ini was taken by Timo- 
leon and put to death, and the Syracusans, 
to revenge Dion, slew his two daughters; of 
all which I have given a more particular ao- 
couut in the life of Timoleou. 


MARCUS 

Marcos Brutus was descended from that 
Junius Brutus to whom the ancient Romans 
erected a statue of brass in the capitol 
among the images of their kings with a drawn 
sword in his hand, in remembrance of his 
courage and resolution in expelling the Tar- 
quius and destroying, the monarchy. But 
that ancient Brutus was of a severe and in¬ 
flexible nature, like steel of too hard a tem¬ 
per, and having never had his character 
softened by study and thought, he let him¬ 
self be so far transported with his rage and 
hatred against tyrants, that, for conspiring 
with them, he proceeded to the execution 
even of lys own sons. But this Brutus, whose 
life we now write, having to the goodness of 
his disposition mdded the improvements of 
learning and the study of philosbphy, and 
having stirred up his uatural parts, of them¬ 
selves grave ana gentle, by applying himself 
to business and public affairs, seems to have 
(yen of a temper exactly framed for virtue; 
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insomuch that they who were most his enemies 
upon account of his conspiracy against Cicsar, 
if in that whole affair there was any honor¬ 
able or generous part, referred it wholly to 
Brutus, and laid whatever was barbarous 
and cruel to the charge of Cassius, Brutus's 
connection and familiar friend, but not his 
equal in honesty and pureness of purpose. 
11 is mother, Servilia, was of the fiynily of 
Servilius Ahaia, who, when Spurius Madina 
worked the people into a rebellion and de¬ 
signed to/nake himself king, taking a dag¬ 
ger under his arm, went forth into the 
market-place, and, upon pretence of hairing 
some private business with him, came up 
close to him. and, as be bent his head to 
hear what he had to say, struck him with bis 
dagger and slew him. And thus much, as 
concerns his descent by the mother’s side, if 
confessed by all; but as for his father's 
fsmily, they who for Ctesar's murder bore 
any hatred or ill-will to Brutus say that he 
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^catne not from that Brutus who . expelled accompanied his uncle Cato, to Cyprus, .when 

,t)ie Tarquins, there being none of his race he was sent there against Ptolemy. But 
left after the Execution of his two sons; but when Ptolemw killed himself, Cato, being 
that his ancestor was a plebeian, son of one by some necessary business detained in the 
Brutus, a steward, and only rose in the isle of Bhodes, had already sent one of his 
latest,times to office or dignity in the com- friends, named'Canidius, to take into his 
monwealth. But Posidonius the philosopher! care and keeping the treasure of the king: 
writes thdt it is true indeed what the history but presently, not feeling sure of his honesty, 
relates, that two of the sons of Brutus who he wrote to Brutus to sail immediately for 
were of men’s estate were put to death, but Cyprus out of Patnphylia, where he then was 
that a third, yet an infant, was left alive, staying to refresh himself,* being but just 
from whom the family was propagated down recovered of a fit of sickness. He obeyed 
to Marcus Bratus; and fuTther, that there his ftrders, but with a great deal of unwilling- 
were several famous persons of this house in ness, as well out of respect to Canidius, who 
his time whose looks very much resembled was thrown out of this employment by Cato 
the statue of Junius Brutus. But of this with so much disgrace, as also because he 
subject enough. esteemed such a commission mean, and un- 

Cato the philosopher was brother to Ser- suitable to him, who was in the»prime of his 
, vilia, the motjierof Brutus, and he it was youth, and given to books and study. Never- 
whom of all the Bomans his nephew most theless, applying himself to. the business, he 
admired and studied to imitate, and he after- behaved himself so well in it that he was 
wards married his daughter Porcia. Of all highly commended by Cato, and, having 
the sects of the Greek philosophers, though turned all the goods of Ptolemy into ready 
there was none of which he had not been a money, he sailed with the greatest part of ft 
hearer and in which he had not made some iq his own ship to Borne, 
proficiency, yet he chiefly esteemed the Pla- But upon the general separation into two 
tonists ; and, not much approving of the factions, when, Pompey and Csesar taking up 
modern and middle Academy, as it is called, arms against one another, the whole empire 
he applied himself to the study of the ancient, was turned into confusion, it was commonly 
He was all his lifetime a great admirer of believed that he would take Caesar’s side; for 
Antiochus of the city of Ascalon, and took his father in past time had been put to death 
his brother Aristus into his own house for his by Pompey. But he, thinking it his duty to 
triend and companion, a man for his learning prefer the interest bf the public to his own 
inferior indeed to many of the philosophers, private feelings, and jfadging Pompey’s to 
but for the evenness of his temper and be the better cause, took part with him; 
steadiness of his conduct equal to the best, though formerly he used not so much as to 
As for Empylus, of whom he himself and salute or take any notice of Pompey, if he 
his friends often make mention in their happened to meet him, esteeming it a pollu- 
epistles, as one that lived with Brutus, he tion to have the least conversation with the 
was a rhetorician, and has left behind him a murderer, of his father. But now, lookiqg 
short but well-written history of the death upon him as the general of his country, he 
of Csesar, entitled Brutus. placed himself under h : s command, and set 

In Latin, he had by exercise attained a sail for Cilicia in quality of lieutenant to 
sufficient skill to be able to make public Sestius, who had the government of that 
addresses and to plead a cause; but in province. But finding no opportunity there 
Greek, he must be noted for affecting the of doing any great service, and hearing that 
sententious and short Laconic way of speak- Pompey and Csesar were now near one another 
ing in sundry passages of his epistles ; as and preparing for the battle upon which all 
when, in the beginning of the war, he wrote depended, he came of his own accord to 
thus to the Pergamenians: “ I hear you have Macedonia to partake in the danger. At 
given Dolabella money; if willingly, you his coming it is said^that Pompey was so 
must own you have injured me; if unwillingly, surprised and so pleased, that, rising from 
show iLby giving willingly to me.” And his chair in the sight of all who were about 
another time to the Samians: “Yourcoun- him, he saluted and embraced .him, as one 
sels are remiss and your performances slow: of the chiefest of his party. 1 ’ All the time 
what think ye will.be the end?’’ And of that he was in the camp, excepting that 
the Patareans thus: “ The Xanthians, which he spent in Pompey’s company, he 

suspecting my kindness, have made their employed in reading and in study, which he 
country the grave of their despair; the Pa- did not neglect even the day before Jhe great 
tareans, trusting themselves to me, enjoy in battle. It was the middle of summer, and the 
all points their former liberty; it is in your heat was very great, the oamp having been 
power to choose the judgment of the Fata- prtchedneat some marshy grouneband the peo- 
fkans or the fortune of the Xanthians-” plethatcarriedBrutus’stentwerealongwhile 

And this is the style for which some of his before they came. Yet though upon these 
letters are to be noted. «, accounts he was extremely harassed and f 

When he was but a verv voumr m»n t«> *- 1 — 
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of tiie day anointed himself. and eaten a 
sparing meal, whilst gloat others were either 
laid to sleep or taken up withsdfce thoughts 
j and apprehensions of what would be the 
issue of the fight, he spent hys time until the 
evening in writing an epitome of Polybius. 

It is said that Caesar had so great a regard 
for him that he ordered his commanders by 
no means to kill Brutus in the battle, but to 
spare him, if possible, and bring him safe to 
him, if he would Willingly surrender himself; 
. but if he made any resistance, to suffer hinuio 
escape rather than do him any violence. And 
this he is believed to have done out of a tender¬ 


ness to Servilia, the mothir of Brutus; for 
Caesar had, it seems, in his youth been very 
intimate with her, and she passionately in 
love with him; and, considering that Brutus 
was born about that time in which their 
loves were at the highest. Caesar had a belief 
that he was his own child. The story is 
told, that when the great question of the con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline, which had like to have 
been the destruction of the commonwealth, 
was debated in the senate, Cato and Ciesar 
were both standing up, contending together 
on the decision to be come to; at which time 
a little note was delivered to Caisar from 
without, which he took and road silently to 
himself. Upon this, Cato cried out aloud, 
and accused Caesar of holding correspondence 
with and receiving letters from the enemies 
of the commonwealth; and when many other 
senators exclaimed against it, Cic» ar delivered 
the note 'as he had received it to Cato, who 
reading it found it to be a love-letter from 
his own sister Servilia, and ttirew it back 
again to Ciesar with the words, “Keep it, 
you drunkard,” and returned to the subject 
of the debate. So public and notorious was 
Servilia’s love to Caisar. 

After the great overthrow at I’harsalia, 
Pompey himself having made his escape to 
the sea, and Caisar’s army storming, the camp, 
Brutus stole privately out by one of the 
gates leading to marshy ground full of wa¬ 
ter and covered with reeds, and, travelling 
through the night, got safe to Larissa. From 
Larissa he wrote to Ciesar, who expressed a 
great deal of joy to hear that he was safe, and, 
bidding him come, -“ot only forgave him 
freely, out honored and esteemed him among 
his chiefest friends. Now when nobody 
could give any certain account which way 
Pompey had fled, Cseaar took a little journey 
alone -with Brutus, and tried what was his 
opinion herein, and after some discussion 
which passed between them, believing that 
Brata*’M»njecture was the right one. laying 
asidOall other thoughts, he set out directly 
to pursue him towards Egypt. But Pompey, 
having reached Egypt, as Brutus gfuessed ins 
design was to do, there met his fate. 

Brutus in the paean time gained Caesar’s 
forgiveness for his friend Cassius; andplead- 
igj§*lsct in defence of the king of the Lybians, 
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though he- was overwhelmed with the great* 
ness of the crimes alleged against him, yet 
by his entreaties and deprecations to Ciesar 
in his behalf, he preserved to him a great 
part of his kingdom. It is reported that 
Ciesar, when he first heard Brutus speak in 
public, said to his friends, “ I know not what 
this young man intends, but, whatever he 
intends, he intends vehemently.” For his 
natural firmness of mind, not easily yielding, 
or complying in favor of every one that en¬ 
treated his kiudras, once set into action up¬ 
on motives of right reason And deliberate 
moral choice, whatever direction it thus took, 
it was pretty sure to take effectively, and to 
work in such a way as not to fail m its ob¬ 
ject. No flattery could ever prevail with him 
to listen to unjust petitions; and he held that 
to be overcome by the iiiqiortutiksos of shame- 
leas and fawning entreaties, though some 
compliment it with the name of modesty and 
haslifulness, was the worst disgrace a great 
man could suffer. Ami ho used to say, that 
he. always felt as if they who could deny 
nothing could not have behaved well in the 
flower of their youth. 

Ciesar, being about to make his expedition 
into Africa against Cato and Scipio, commit¬ 
ted to Brutus the government of Cisalpine 
Gaul, to the great happiness nnd advantage 
of that province. For while people in other 
provinces were ill distress with the violence 
and avarice of their governors, and suffered 
as much oppression as if they had been slaves 
and captives of war, Brutus, by his easy gov¬ 
ernment, actually made them amends for 
their calamities under former rulers, direot- 
ing moreover all their gratitude for his good 
deeds to Ciesar himself; insomuch thiu it 
was a most welcome and pleasant spectacle to 
Ciesar, when in his return he passed through 
Italy, to see the cities that were under Bru¬ 
tus’s command and Brutus himself increas¬ 
ing his honor and joining agreeably in his 
pri igress. 

Now several praetorships being vacant, it 
was all men’s opinion, that thatof the chiof- 
est dignity, which is called the pitetorship of 
the city, would be conferred either upon 
Brutus or Cassius; and some say that, there 
having been some little difference upon for¬ 
mer accounts between them, this competition 
set them much more at variance, thogjrh they 
were connected in their families, Cassius 
having married Junia, the sister of Brutus. 
Others say that the contention was raised 
between them by Caesar’s doing, who had 
privately given each of them sueh hopes of 
his favor as led them on, and provoked them 
at last into this open competition and trial of 
their interest. Brutus had only tiuf reputa¬ 
tion of his honor and virtue to oppose to tire 
msny and gallant actions performed by 
sins against the Parthians. Bnt Cm, hav- 
ihg beard each tide, and deliberating about 
the matter among his friends, sai^Omulus 



has the stronger plea, but we must 'let Brutus 
be first praetor.” So another prsetorship was ' 
given to Cassius; the gaining of which could 
not so much oblige him, as he was incensed 
for the loss of the other. And in all other 
things Brutus was partaker of Caesar’s power 
as much as he desired; for he might, if he 
had pleased, have been the chief of all his 
friends, and had authority and command 
beyond them all, but Cassius and the com¬ 
pany he met with him drew him off from 
Caesar. Indeed, he was not yet wholly recon- 
ciled to Cassius, since that competition which 
was between them; but yet he gave ear to 
Cassius’s friends, who were perpetually ad¬ 
vising him not to be so blind as to suffer 
himself to be softened and won upon by Cie- 
sar, but to shun the kindness and favors of a 
tvrant, which they intimated that Caesar 
snowed him, not to express any honor to his 
merit or virtue, but to unbend his strength, 
and undermine his vigor of purpose. 

Neither was Caesar wholly without suspi¬ 
cion of him, nor wanted informers that ac¬ 
cused Brutus to him; but he feared, indeed, 
the high spirit and the great character and 
the friends that he had, but thought himself 
secure in his moral disposition. When it 
was told him that Antony and Dolabella de¬ 
signed some disturbance, “ It is not,” said 
he, “ the fat and the long-haired men that 
I fear, but the pale and the lean,” meaning 
• Brutus and Cassius. And when some ma¬ 
ligned Brutus to him, and advised him to 
beware of him, taking hold of his flesh with 
his hand, “ What,” he said, “ do you think 
that Brutus will not wait out the time of this 
little’body V ” as if he thought none so fit to 
succeed him in his power as Brutus. And 
indeed it seems to be without doubt that 
Brutus might have been the first man in the 
commonwealth, if he had had patience but a 
little time to be second to Ctesar, and would 
have suffered his power to decline after it 
was come to its highest pitch, and the fame 
of his great actions to die away by degrees. 
But Cassius, a man of a fierce disposition, 
and one tluft out of private malice, rather than 
love of the public, hated Cfesar, not the ty¬ 
rant, continually fired and stirred him up. 
Brutus felt the rule an oppression, but Cas¬ 
sius hated the ruler; and, among other rear 
sons on which he grounded his quarrel 
against Ctesar, the Joss of his lions which, he 
had piocured when he was edile elect was 
one; for Ctesar, finding these ir Megara, 
when tfyit city was taken by Calenus, seized 
them to himself. These beasts, they s*y, 


tews 

m' 


>t calamity to the Megarians; for, 
was just taken, they broke 
dens, and pulled off their 
lem loose, that they might 
ly that was entering the 
turned npon them them-, 
to pieces a great many urt*- 
about, so that it was 



spectacle even to their enemies 

Snd^ffiiS^ieme sayjteas the chief provo¬ 
cation that stirred, qp Cassius to conspire 
against Caesar; hug - they are much in the 
wrong. For CaiJsius, had from his youth a 
natural hatred an# rancor against the whole 
race of tyrants, which he. showed when he 
was ljut a boy, and went to the same school 
with Faustus, the son of iWlla; fof, on his 
boasting himself amongst' the* boys, and 
estalling the sovereign power of his father, 
Cassius rose up and. struck him two" or three 
boxes on the ear; which when the guardians 
and relations of Faustus designed to inquire 
into and to prosecute, Pompey forbade them, 
and, sending for both the boys together, 
examined the matter himself. And Cassius 
then is reported to have said thus, “ Come, 
then, Faustus, dare to speak here those 
words that provoked me, that I may strike 
you again as I did before.” Such was the 
disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was roused up and pushed on 
to the undertaking by many persuasions of 
his familiar friends, and letters and invita¬ 
tions from unknown citizens. For under 
the statue of his ancestor Brutus, that over¬ 
threw the kingly government, they wrote 
the words, “ O that we had a Brutus now! ” 
and, “ O that Brutus were alive 1 ” And 
Brutus’s own tribunal, on which he sate as 
praetor, was filled each'morning with writings 
such as these: “You are'asleep, Brutus,” 
and, “You are not a true Brutus.” Now 
the flatterers of Ctesar were the’ occasion of 
all this, who, among other invidious honors 
which they strove to fasten upon Cmsar, 
crowned Ins statues by night with diadems, 
wishing to incite the people to salute him 
king instead of dictator. But quite the con¬ 
trary came to pass, as I have more particu¬ 
larly related in the life of Ctesar. 

When Cassius went about soliciting 
friends to engage in this design against 
Ctesar, all whom he tried readily consented, 
if Brutus would be head of it; for their 
opinion was that the enterprise wanted not 
hands or resolution, but the reputation and 
authority of a man such as he was, to give 
as it were the first I'ligioos sanction, and 
by his presence, if by nothing else, to justify 
the undertaking; that-without him they 
should go about this action with less heart, 
and should lie under greater suspicions when 
they had done it, for, if their cause had been 
just and honorable, people would be sure 
that Brutus would not have refused it. 
Cassiqs, having considered tt)esa» things 
with himself, went to Brutus, and made him 
the first visit after their falling out; and 
after the dbmpliments of reconciliation had 
passed, and former kindnesses were renewed 
between them, he asked him if he designed 
to fie present in the senate on the Calends Of 
Match, for it was discoursed, he said, tldB 



Ctesar’s friends intended tb 
he might be made#king, 
swered, that he vfpuld 
what-,” says Cassius, <f 
for us?” “It wilt B* 
replied Brutus, “ not tc 
to stand up boldlv, ah' 
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business then,” 
Id my peace, but 
for the liberty of 


my country.” ’/o which Cassius with some 
emotion answered, “ But what Roman will 
»suffer you to dip? What, do you not know 
yourself, Brutus? Or do you think that 
those writings that you find upon your 
praetor’s seat were put there by weavers and 
shop-keepers, and not by the first and most 
powerful men of Rome ? From other praetors, 
indeed, they expect largesses and shows and 

f ladiators, but from you they claim, as an 
ereditary debt, the extirpation of tyranny; 
they are all ready to suffer any thing on 
your account, if you will but show yourself 
such as they think you are and expect you 
should be.” Which said, he fell upm 
Brutus, and embraced him; and after this, 
they parted each to try their several friends. 

Among the friends of Pompey there was 
one Caiqs Lfgarius, whom Caesar had par¬ 
doned, though accuse;! for having been in 
arms against him.- This man, not feeling 
so thankful for having been forgiven as he 
felt oppressed by that power which made 
him need a pardon, tinted Csesar, and was 
one of Brutus’s most pitknate friends. Him 
Brutus visited, and, finding him sick, “ O 
Ligarius,” says lie, “ what a time have you 
found out to he sick in i ” At which words 
Ligarius, raising.himself and leaning on Ids 
elbow, took Brutus bv the hand, and said, 
“ But, O Brutus, if you are on any design 
worthy of yourself, I am well.” 

From this time, they tried the inclinations 
of all their acquaintance that they durst 
trust, and comirfliiifflated the secret to them, 
and took into the design not only their 
familiar friends, but as many as they be¬ 
lieved bold and brave and despisers of death. 
For which reason they concealed the plot 
from Cicero, though he was very much 
trusted and as well beloved by them all, lest, 
to his awo. s {i^position, which was naturally 
timorous, adding now the wariness and 
caution of old age^Vjr his weigiiing, as he 
would do, every particular, that he might 
not make one step without the greatest 
security, he- shpuld blunt the edge of their 
forwardness and resolution in a business 
which required all the despatch imaginable. 
As indeed there were also two others that 
were companions of Brutus, Statilius the 
Epicurean, and Favonius the admirer of 
Cato, whom be left out for this reason; as 
he was conversing one day with them, trying 
them at a distance, aDd proposing some sifcn 
question to be disputed of as ameng philoao- 

f iers, to see what opinion they were of, 
avonius declared his judgment to be that 
It-cfv-il war was worse than the most illegal 


monarchy; and Statilina held, that, to bring 
himself into troubles and danger upon the 
account of evil or foolish men, did not be¬ 
come a man that had auy wisdom or discre¬ 
tion. But Labeo, who was present, contra¬ 
dicted them both; and Brutus, as if it had 
been an intricate dispute, and difficult to be 
decided, held his peace for that time, but 
afterwards discovered the whole design to 
Labeo, who readily undertook it. The next 
thing that was thought convenient, was to 
gain the other Brutus, snrnamed Albinus, a 
man of himself of no great bravery or cour¬ 
age, but considerable for the number of 
gladiators that lie was maintaining for a 
public show, and the great confidence that 
Ctesar put in him. When Cassius and 
Labeo spoke with him concerning the matter, 
he gave them no answer; but, seeking an 
interview with Brutus himself alone, and 
finding that he was their captain, he readily 
consented to partake in the action. And 
among the others, also, the most and best 
were gained by the name of Brutus. And, 
though they neither gave nor took any oath 
of secrecy, nor used any other sacred rite to 
assure their fidelity to each other, yet ail 
kept their design so close, were so wary, and 
held it so silently among themselves, that, 
though by prophecies and apparitions and 
signs in the sacrifices the gods gave warning 
of it, yet could it not be believed. 

Now Brutus, feeling that the noblest 
spirits of Rome for virtue, birth, or courage 
were depending tqion him, and surveying 
with himself all the circumstances of the 
dangers they were to encounter, strove In¬ 
deed as much as possible, when abroad, to 
keep his uneasiness of mind to himself, and 
to comjHise liis thoughts; but at home, and 
especially at night, he was not the same man, 
but sometimes against his will his working 
care would make him start out of his sleep, 
and other times he was taken up with fur¬ 
ther reflection and consideration of his dif¬ 
ficulties, so that his wife that lay with him 
could not choose but take notice that lie was 
full of unusual trouble, and had7n agitation 
same dangerous and perplexing question. 
I’orcia, as was said before, was the daughter 
of Cato, and Brutus, her cousin-german, had 
married her very young, though not a maid, 
but after the death of her former husband, 
by, whom she had one son, that was named 
Bibulus; and there is a little book, called 
Memoirs *f Brutus, written by him, yet ex¬ 
tant. This Poroia, being addicted tp philos¬ 
ophy, a great lover of herbnsband, and full 
of an understanding oonrage, resolved not.to 
inquire into Brutus's secrets before sh* had 
made this trial of herself. She 
her attendants out of her <1 
ing a little knife, such 

Dads with, she gave ban_ _ 

the thigh; upon which folios . Bow 

of blood, and soon after, < ‘ 
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shivering fever, occasioned by the wound. 
Now when Bratus was extremely anxious 
and afflicted for her, she, in the height of all 
her pain, spoke thus to him: ““ I, Brutus, 
being the daughter of Cato, was given to 
you in marriage, not like a concubine, to 
partake only in the common intercourse of 
bed and board, but to bear a part in all your 
good and all your evil fortunes; and for your 
part, as regards your care for me, I find no 
reason to complain; but from me, what evi¬ 
dence of my love, what satisfaction can you 
redeive, if I may not share with you in bear¬ 
ing your hidden griefs, nor be admitted to 
any of your counsels that require secrecy 
ana trust? I know very well that women 
seem to be of too weak a nature to be trust¬ 
ed with secrets; but certainly, Brutus, a 
virtuous birth and education, and the com¬ 
pany of the good and honorable, are of some 
force to the forming our manners ; and I 
can boast that I am the daughter of Cato 
and the wife of Brutus, in which two titles 
though before I put less confidence, yet now I 
have tried myself, and find that I can bid de¬ 
fiance to pain.” Which words having spoken, 
she showed him her wound,and related to him 
the trial that she had made of her constancy ; 
at which he being astonished, lifted up nis 
hands to heaven, and begged the assistance 
of the gods in his enterprise, that he might 
show himself a husband worthy of such a 
wife as Porcia. So then he comforted his 
wife. 

But a meeting of the senate being appoint¬ 
ed, at which it was believed that Caesar would 
be present, they agreed to make use of that 
opportunity : for then they might appear 
ail together without suspicion ; and, besides, 
they lioped that all the noblest and leading 
men of the commonwealth, being then as¬ 
sembled, as soon as the great deed was done, 
would immediately stand forward, and as¬ 
sert the common liberty. The very place, 
too, where the senate was to meet, seemed 
to be by divine appointment favorable to 
their purpose. It was a portico, one of those 
joining the 1 ' theatre, with a large recess, in 
which there stood a statue of Pompey, 
erected to him by the commonwealth, when 
be adorned that part of the city with the 
porticos and the theatre. To this place it 
was thjp, the senate was summoned for the 
midrib of March (the Ides of March is the 
Ronfan name for the day); as if some more 
thsh human power were leading the man 
thither, there to meet his punishment for 
the death of Pompey. * 

As soen as it was day, Brutus, taking 
with him a dagger which none but his wife 
knew of, went out. The rest met together 
at Cassius’s house, and brought forth his son, 
mat was that dky.to put on the manly gown,as 
*it is called, into the forum; and from thence, 
going all to Bompey’s porch, stayed there, 
.expecting Ctesa^to come without delay to 


the senate. Here it was chiefly that any qne 
who had known what’they had purposed, 
would have admired the unconcernod tem¬ 
per and the steady resolution of these men 
in their most dangerous undertaking ; for 
many of them, being praetors, and called 
upon by their office to judge and determine 
causes, did not only hear calmly all that 
made application to them and .pleaded 
against each other before tjjrem, us if they, 
were free from all other thoughts^ but decid¬ 
ed onuses with as much accuracy and judg¬ 
ment as they had beard them with attention 
and patience. Ajjd when one person refused 
to stand to the award of Brutus, and 
with great clamor and many attestations ap¬ 
pealed to Caesar, Brutus, looking round 
about him upon those that were present, 
said, “ Caesar does not hinder me, nor will 
he hinder me, from doing According to the 
laws.” 

Yet there were many unusual accidents 
that disturbed them and by mere chance 
were thrown in their way. The first and 
chiefest was the long stay of Caesar, though 
the day was far spent, and his*beiqg detain¬ 
ed at home by his wife, and forbidden by 
the soothsayers to go forth, upon some de¬ 
fect that appeared in his sacrifice. Another 
was this : There came a man up to Casca, 
one of the company, and, taking him by 
the hand, “You concealed,” said he, “the 
secret from us, but Brutus has told me all. 
At which words when Casca was surprised, 
the other said laughing, “ How .come you to 
be bo rich of a sudden, that you should stand 
to be chosen edile? ” So near was Casca 
to let out the secret, upon the mere ambi¬ 
guity of the other’s expression. Then 
Popilius Lamas, a senator, having saluted 
Brutus and Cassius more earnestly than 
usual, whispered them softly in the ear aud 
said, “My wishes are with you, that you 
may accomplish what you design, and I ad¬ 
vise you to make no delay, for the thing is 
now no secret.” This said, he departed, 
and left them in great suspicion that the 
design had taken wind. In the mean while, 
there came one in all haste from Brutus’3 
house, and brought him news that his wife 
was dying. For Poor's, being extremely 
disturbed with expectation of the event, 
and not able to bear the greatness of her 
anxiety, could scarce. keep p herself within 
doors ; and at every little no.ise or voice she 
heard, starting up suddenly, like those pos¬ 
sessed with the bacchio frenzy, she asked 
every one that came in from the forum what 
Brutus was doing, and sent one messenger, 
after another to inquire. At last, after long" 
expectation, the strength of her body could 
hdl(j out nb longer; her mind was overcome 
with her doubts and fears, and 'she lost tbe 
control of herself, and began to faint away. 
She had not time ta betake herself to her 
chamber, but, Bitting as she waa among* 
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her women, a sadden swoon and a great when he saw they would not desist, vio- 
stupor seized her, and her gplor changed, lently rising up, Tillius with both hands 
and her speech was quite lost At this sight, caught hold of his robe and pulled it off 
her women made a loud cry, and many of from his shoulders, and Casca, that stood 
the neighbors running to Brutus’s door to behind him, drawing his dagger, gave him 
know what was the matter, the report was the first, but a slight wound, snout the 
soon spread abroad that Porcia was dead ; shoulder. Ctesar snatching hold of the han- 
though with her women’s help she recovered die of the dagger, and crying out aloud in 
in a little while, and came to herself again. Latin, “ Villain Casca, what do you ? ” he, 
•When Brutus received this news, he was ex- calling in Greek to his brother, bade him 
tremely troubled, not without reason, yet come and help. And by this time, finding 
was not so carried away by his private grief himself struck by a great many hands, and 
as to quit his public purpose. looking around about him to see if lie cotald 

For now news was brought that Cnesar force liis way out, when he saw Brutus with 
was coming, carried in a litter. For, being his dagger drawn against him, hi' let go 
discouraged by the ill omens that attended Cason's hand, that he had hold of, ami covor- 
his sacrifice, he had determined to undertake ing his head with his robe, gave up his body 
no affairs of any great imrrortance that day, to their blows. And they so eagerly pressed 
but to defer tlieiji fill another' time, excusing towards tile iKilly, and 'so man? daggers were 
himself that he was sick. As soon as he hacking together, that they cutone another; 
came out of his litter, I’opiliiis Lidias, he Brutus, particularly, received a wound in his 
who but a little before had wished Brutus hand, and all of them were besmeared with 
good success in his undertaking, coining up the blood. 

to him, conversed a great while with him, Ctesar being thus slain, Brutus, stepping 
Caesar standing still all the while, and seem- forth into the midst, intended to have made 
ing to b» very attentive. The conspirators, a speech, amUcalled back and encouraged 
(to give them this name,) not being able to the senators to stay; but they all affrighted 
hear what he said, but guessing by what ran away in great disorder, and there was a 
themselves were conscious of that this con- great confusion and press at the door, though 
ference was the discovery of their treason, none pursued or followed. For they had 
were again disheartened, and, looking ii|>on come to an express resolution to kill nobody 
one another, agreed frpia each other's coun- beside Cicsar, but to call ami invite all the 
tenances that they should not stay to be rest to liberty. It was indeed the opinion of 
taken, but should all kill them-elves. And all the others, when they consulted about the 
now wiien Cassius and some others were lay- execution of their design, that it was neces- 
ifig hands upon.'their daggers under their sary to cut olf Antony with Ctesar,' looking 
robes, and were drawing them out, Brutus, upon him as an insolent man, an aifecter of 
viewing narrowly the looks and gesture of monarchy, and one that, by his familiar in* 
Lienaa, and finding that he was earnestly tercotirse, had gained a powerful interest 
petitioning and not accusing, said nothing, with the soldiers. And this they urged 
because there \rere, many strangers to the the rather, because at that time to the uatur* 
conspiracy niingfedamongst them, but by a ai loftiness and ambition of his temper there 
cheerful countenance, encouraged Cassius, was added tile dignity of being consul and 
And after a little while, Lsenas, having kiss- colleague to Caisar. But Brutus opposed 
ed Caesar’s hand, went away, showing plain- this counsel, insisting first upon the injustice 
•ly that all his discourse was about some of it, and afterwards giving them hopes that 
particular business relating to himself. a change might bo worked in Antony. For 

Now when the senate was gone in before he did not despair but that so highly gifted 
to the chamber where they were to sit, the and honorable a man, and such a lover of 
rest of the company placed themselves close glory as Antony, stirred jp with emulation 
about Csesar’s chafi, ’as if they had some of their great attempt, might, if Caesar were 
suit to make to him, and Cassius, turning once removed, lay hold of the occasion to be 
his face to Pompey’s statue, is said to have joint restorer with them of the liberty of his 
invoked it, as’ic it had been sensible of bis country. Thus did Brutus save* Antony’s 
prayers. Trebonius, in the meanwhile, en- life. But he, in the general consternation, 
gaged Antony’s attention at the door, and put himsllf into a plebeian habit, and fled, 
kept him in talk outside. When C*sar en- Byit Brutus and his party marched up to the 
tered, the whofe senate rose up to him. As capitol, in their way showing their hands all . 
soon as*he was set down, the men all crowd- bloody, and their naked swords, and pip¬ 
ed round about him, and set Tillius Cim- claiming liberty to the people. At first all 
ber, one of their own number, fco intercede places were Ailed with cries and shouts j and 
in behalf of.his brother, that was banished; the wild running to and fro. ooessionea tf 
they all joined their prayers with his, and the sadden surprise and passion that every 
took Caesar by the hand, and kissed his one was in, increased the tumult inthecity. 
head and his breast. But be putting aside But no other bloodshed following, and no 
ft first their supplications, ana afterwards, plundering of the goods fit the streets, the 



' many of the people took coar* 

age and went up to the meh 'm the capitol; 
and a multitude being gathered together, 
Brutus made an oration to them, - very pop¬ 
ular, and proper for the state that affairs 
were then in. Therefore, when they ap¬ 
plauded his speech, and cried out to him to 
come down, they pll took confidence and de¬ 
scended into the forum; the rest promis¬ 
cuously mingled with one another, but many 
of the most eminent persons, attending Bru¬ 
tus, conducted him in the midst of them 
with great honor from the capitol, and 
placed him in the rostra. At the sight of 
Brutus, the crowd, though consisting of a 
confused mixture and all disposed to make 
a tumult, were struck with reverence, and 
expected what he would say with order and 
with silence, und, when he began to speak, 
heard him with quiet and attention. But 
that ffil were not pleased with this action 
they plainly showed when, Cinna beginning 
to speak and accuse Caesar, they broke out 
into a sudden rage, and railed at him in 
such language, that the whole party thought 
fit again to withdraw to the capitol. And 
there Brutus, expecting to be oesieged, dis¬ 
missed the most eminent of those that had 
accompanied them thither, not thinking it 
just that they who were-not partakers of the 
fact should share in the danger. 

Bnt the next day, the senate being assem¬ 
bled in the temple of the Earth, and Antony 
and Plancus and Cicero having made ora¬ 
tions recommending concord in general and 
an act of oblivion, it lyas decreed, that the 
men should not only be put out of all fear or 
danger, but that the consuls should see what 
honors and dignities were proper to be con¬ 
ferred upon them. After which done, the 
senate broke up; and, Antony having sent 
his son as an hostage to the capitol, Brutus 
and his company came down, and mutual 
salutes and invitations passed amongst them, 
the whole of them being gathered together. 
Antony invited .and entertained Cassius, 
Lepidus did the same to Brutus, and the 
rest were incited and entertained by others, 
as each of them had acquaintance 6r friends. 
And as soon as it was day, the senate met 
again, and voted thanks to Antony for hav¬ 
ing stifled the beginning of a civil war; af¬ 
terwards, Brutus and his associates that were 
present reoeived encomiums, and had prov¬ 
inces assigned and distributed among them. 
Crete was allotted to Brutus, Afriqa to Cas¬ 
sius, Asia to Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, 
and to the other Brutus Gaul about the Fo. 

After these things, they began to consider 
of Csesar’s will, and the orderingof his fune¬ 
ral. Antony desired that the will might be 
nad, and that the body should not have a 
wvate or dishonorable interment, lest that 
would farther exasperate the people. This 
i® 1 ..=;. violently opposed, but Brutus yield- 
‘and gav%leave; in which he seems 


to have a second time Cdmmltte& a fault. 
For as before in sparingrthe lift of Antony 
he could not t» without some blame from 
his party, as thereby setting up against the 
conspiracy a dangerous and difficult enemy, 
so now, in suffering him to have the order¬ 
ing of the funeral, he fell into a total and ir¬ 
recoverable error. For first, it appearing 
by the will that Csesar had bequeathed to 
the Roman people seventy-gve drachmas a 
man, and given to the public his*gnrdens be- 
yoncjf Tiber (where now the temple of For¬ 
tune stands) the whole city was fired with a 
wonderful affeetiop for him, and a passionate 
sense of the loss of him. And when the 
body was brought forth into the forum, An¬ 
tony, as the custom was, making a funeral 
oration in the praise of Csesar, and finding 
the multitude moved with his speech, pass¬ 
ing into the pathetic tone, unfolded the 
bloody garment of Csesar, showed them in 
how many places it was pierced, and the 
number of his wounds. Now there was 
nothing to be seen but confusion, some cried 
out to kill the murderers, others (as was 
formerly done when Clodius letl thq people) 
tore away the benches and tables out of the 
shops round about, and, heaping them all 
together, built a great funeral pile, and hav¬ 
ing put the body of Csesar upon it, set it on 
fire, the spot where this was done being 
moreover surrounded with a great many 
temples and other consecrated places, so that 
they seemed to burn the body in a kind of 
sacred solemnity. As soon as the. fire flamed 
out, the multitude, flocking in some from 
one part and some from aiiother, snatched 
the brands that were half burnt out of the 
pile, and ran about the city to fire the houses 
of the murderers of Csesar. But they, hav¬ 
ing beforehand well fortified themselves, re¬ 
pelled this danger. I. ,r. 

There was however a kind of poet, one Cin¬ 
na, not at all concerned in the guilt of the 
conspiracy, but on the contrary one of Ce¬ 
sar’s friends. This man dreamed that he was 
invited to supper by Csesar, and that he de¬ 
clined to go, but that Csesar entreated apd 
pressed him to it very earnestly ; and at last, 
taking him by the hand, led him into a very 
deep and dark place, whither he was forced 
against his will to follow in great consterna¬ 
tion and amazement. After this vision, he 
had a fever the most part of the-night; never¬ 
theless in the morning, hearing that the body 
of Csesar was to be carried forth to be inter¬ 
red, he was ashamed not to be present at the 
solemnity, and came abroad and joined the 
people, when they were already infuriated by 
the speech of Antony. And perceiving him, 
and taking him not for that Cinna who in- 
dedd he Was, but for him that a little before 
in a speech to the people had repVoached and 
inveighed against Caesar, they fell upon him 
and tore him to piece*. - » 

This action chiefly, and the alteration that 
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, so alarmed Brutus and 
his party, that for their safety they retired 
from the city. The first stayViey made was 
at Antium, with a design to return again as 
soon as the fury df the people had spent itself 
and was abated, which they expected would 
soon and easily come to pass in an unsettled 
multitude, apt to.be oarried away with any 
sudden ,and impetuous passion, especially 
since they had the senate favorable to them ; 
which, though it took no notice of those that 
had torn Ciuna to pieces, yet made a s^rict 
search and apprehended in order to punish¬ 
ment those that had assaulted the houses of 
the friends of Brutus and* Cassius. By this 
time, also, the people began to be dissatisfied 
with Antony, who they perceived was setting 
up a kind of monarchy for himself ; they 
longed for the return of Brutus, whose pres¬ 
ence they expected and hoped for at the 
games and spectacles which he, as praetor, 
was to exhibit to the public. But he, having 
intelligence that many of the old soldiers that 
had borne arms under Ctesnr, by whom they 
had had lands and cities given them, lay in 
wait for Jtherd, and by small parties at a time 
bad stolen into the city, would not venture 
to come himself ; however, in his absence 
there were roost magnificent and costly shows 
exhibited to the people; for, having bought 
up a great number of all sorts of wild beasts, 
he gave order that notary of them should be 
* returned or saved, buffhat all should 1 m, spent 
freely at tiie public spectacles, lie himself 
made a journey to Naples to p:ocure a con¬ 
siderable •numbes of players, and bearing of 
one Canutius, tlrtit was very much praised 
for his acting upon the stage, he wrote to his 
friends to use all their entreaties to bring 
him to Rome (for, being a Grecian, he could 
not be coni polled); he wrote also to Cicero, 
begging him by wtneans to omit being pres¬ 
ent at the shows. 

This was the posture of affairs when an¬ 
other sudden alteration was made upon the 
young Caesar's coming to Koine. He was son 
to the niece of Caesar, who adopted him, and 
left him his heir by his will. At the time 
when Caesar was killed, he was following his 
studies at Apollonia, where he was expecting 
also to meet Caesar-on his way to *he ex¬ 
pedition which he had determined on against 
the Parthians; but, hearing of his death, he 
immediately mime to Home, and, to ingrati¬ 
ate himself with the people, taking upon him¬ 
self the name of Caesar, and punctually dis¬ 
tributing among the citizens the money that 
was left them by the will, he soon got the 
better ef Antony; and by money and larges¬ 
ses, which he liberally dispersed amongst the 
soldiers, he gathered together and brought 
over to his party a great munber'of those that 
had served under Onsar. Cicero himself, out 
of the hatred Which he bore to Antony, sided 
with young Caesar ; which Brutus took so ill 
J t M- he treated with him very sharply in his 


letters, telling him, that he perceived Cicero 
could well euough endure & tyraut, hut was 
afraid that he who hated him should lie the 
man; that in writing and speaking so well of 
Csssar, lie showed that his aim was to have 
an easy slavery. “But our forefathers,” 
said Brutus, "could not brook even gentle 
masters.” Further he added; that for his 
own part he had not as yet fully resolved 
whether he should make war or peace ; but 
that as to one point he was fixed and settled, 
which was, never to be a slave; that he won¬ 
dered Cicero should fear the dangers of a 
civil war. and not lie much more atraid of a 
dishonorable and infamous peace; that the 
very reward that was to be given him for 
subverting Antony's tvraimy was tiio privi¬ 
lege of establishing Oassar as tyrant in his 
place. This is the tone of Brutus's first let¬ 
ters to Cicero. 

The city being now divided into two fac¬ 
tious, some betaking themselves to Ciesar 
and others to Antony, the soldiers selling 
themselves, ns it were, by public outcry, %ud 
going over to him that would give them most, 
Brutus began to despaftof any good event of 
such proceedings, and. resolving to leave Ita¬ 
ly, pussed by laud through 1.Ham in »ml came 
to Elea by tile sea-side. From hence it was 
thought convenient that Porcin should return 
to Home. Slio was overcome with grief to 
part from Brutus, but strove as much os was 
possible to conceal it; but, in spite of all her 
constancy, a picture which she found there 
accidentally oetrayed it. It was a Greek sub¬ 
ject, Hector parting from Andromache when 
lie went to engage the Greeks, giving his 
young sou Astyauax into tier arms, ami she. 
fixing her eyes ii]sjn him. When she li oked 
at this piece, the resemblance it bore to her 
own condition made her burst into tears, and 
several times a day she went to see the pic¬ 
ture, and wept before it. C|k)ii this occasion, 
when Acilius, one of Brutus’s friends, re- 
jieated out of Homer the verses, where Andro¬ 
mache speaks to Hector: — 

But Hector, you 

To me.are father and are mother too, 

My brother, and my loving husband true, 

Brutus, smiling, replied, “ But I must not 
answer, Porcia, as Hector did Andromache, 

‘Mind you your loom, and to your maids giro 
law.’ 


hopgh 

body hinders her from doing what only the 
strength of men can perform, yet she has tv 
mind as valiant and os active for the good 
of her couutry as the best of ns.” This 
narrative is in the memoirs of Brute* writ¬ 
ten by Bibulue, Porcia’s gob- . a, 

Brutus took ship frony jfcfljq j, and *«H4■ 
to Athens wheie he was rMfBj 
pie with great demonstration! 
expressed in their ao ct y n at h 
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honors that were decreed him. He lived 
there with a private friend, and was a con¬ 
stant auditor of Theomnestus the Academic 
and Cratippus the Peripatetic, with whom 
he so engaged in philosophical pursuits, that 
he seemed to have laid Aside all thoughts of 
public business, and to be wholly at leisure 
for study. But all this while, being unsus¬ 
pected, he was secretly making preparation 
for war; in order to which he sent Herostra- 
tus into Macedonia to secure the command¬ 
ers there to his side, and he himself won 
over and kept at his disposal all the young 
Boman8 that were then students at Athens. 
Of this number was Cicero’s son, whom he 
everywhere highly extols, and says that 
whether sleeping or waking he could hot 
choose but admire a young man of so great 
a spirit and such a hater of tyranny. 

At length he began to act openly, and to 
appear in public business, and, being in¬ 
formed that there were several Roman ships 
full of treasure that in their course from 
Afla were to come that way, and that they 
were commanded by one of his friends, he 
went to meet him about Carystus. Finding 
him there, and having persftaded him to 
deliver up the ships, he made a more than 
usually splendid entertainment, for it hap¬ 
pened also to be his birthday. Now when 
they came to drink, and were filling their 
cups with hopes for victory to Brutus and 
liberty to Rome, Brutus, to animate them 
the more, called for a larger bowl, and hold¬ 
ing it in his hand, on a sudden upon no oc¬ 
casion or forethought pronounced aloud this 
verse:— 

But fate my death and Leto’s son have wrought. 


And some writers add that in the last battle 
which he fought at Philippi the word that 
he gave to his soldiers was Apollo, and from 
thence conclude that this sudden unaccount¬ 
able exclamation of his was'a presage of the 
overthrow that he suffered there. 

Antistius, the commander of these ships, 
at his parting gave him fifty thousand my¬ 
riads of the money that he was cohveying to 
Italy; and all the soldiers yet remaining of 
Pompey’s army, who after their general’s 
defeat wandered about Thessaly, readily, and 
joyfully Rocked together to join him. Be¬ 
sides this, he took from Cinna five hundred 
horse that he was carrying to Dolabella into 
Asia. After that, he sailed to Hf.metrias, 
and there seized a great quantity of arms, 
that had been prrfVided by the command of 
the deceased Csesar for the Parthian war, 
and were now to be sent to Antony. Then 
Macedonia was put into his hands and deliv- 
jffcd up by Hortepsius the praetor, ^nd aU 
Bn kings and potentates round about came 
And offered their 1 services. So when news 
#M brought that Caius, the brother of An-< 
pafsed over from Italy, was 



| marching on directly to join the forces that 
Yatmius commanded m Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia, Brutus resolved to anticipate 
him, and to seize them first, and in all haste 
moved forwards with thbse that he had 
about him. His march was very difficult 
through rugged places and in a great snow’ 
hut so swift that he left those that were to 
bring his provisions for the morning meal a 
great way behind. And now, befhg very 
near to Dyrrhachium, with fatigue and cold 
he ^ell into the distemper called Bulimia. 
This is a disease that seizes both men and 
cattle after much labor, and especially in a 
great snow; whether it is caused by the 
natural heat, when the body is seized with 
cold, being forced all inwards, and consum¬ 
ing at once all the nourishment laid in, or 
whether the sharp and subtile vapor which 
comes from the snow as it dissolves, cuts 
the body, as it were, and destroys the heat 
which issues through the pores ; for the 
sweatings seem to arise from the heat meet¬ 
ing with the cold, and being quenched by it 
on the surface of the body. But this I have 
in another place discussed more at large. 

Brutus growing very faint, and there 
being none in the whole army that had any 
thing for him to eat, his servants were forced 
to have recourse to the enemy, and, going as 
far as to the gates of the city, begged bread 
of the sentinels thjjt were upon duty. As 
soon as they heard of*the condition of Bru¬ 
tus, they came themselves, and brought both 
meat and drink along with them; in return 
for which, Brutus, when he took.the city, 
showed the greatest kindnbss, not to them 
only, but to all the inhabitants, for their 
sakes. Caius Antonius, in the mean time, 
coming to Apollonia, summoned all the sol¬ 
diers that were near that city to join him 
there; but finding tha^ -they nevertheless 
went all to Brutus, and suspecting that even 
those of Apollonia were inclined to the same 
party, he quitted that city, and came to 
Buthrotum, having first lost three cohorts 
of his men, that in their march thither were 
cut to pieces by Brutus. After this, attempt¬ 
ing to make himself master of some strong 
places about Byllis which the enemy had 
first seized, he was overcome in a set battle 
by young Cicero, to whom Brutus gave the 
command, and whose conduct he made use 
of often and with much sucoess. Caius 
himself was surprised in a m'arshy place,*at 
a distance from his. supports; and Brutus, 
having him in his power, would not suffer 
his soldiers to attack, but manoeuvring about 
the enemy with his horse, gave command 
that none of them should be killed, for that 
in a little time they would all be of his side; 
which Accordingly came to pass, for they 
surrendered both themselves and their gen¬ 
eral. So that Bratus had by this time » 
very great and considerable army. He 
showed aU marks of honor and esteem kb 
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Caiur for a long time, andieft him the use 
of the ensign* of his office,'though, as some 
report, he had several letSfrs from Rome, 
and particularly from Cicero, advising him 
to put him to death. But at last, perceiving 
that he began to corrupt his officers, and was 
trying to raise a mutiny amongst the soldiers, 
he put him aboard a snip and Kept him close 
prisoner. In the mean time the soldiers 
that had been .corrupted by Caius retired to 
Apolloniu! and sent word to Brutus, desiring 
him to come to them thither. He answered 
that this was not the custom of the Romans, 
but that it became thos^who had offended 
to come themselves to their general and 
beg forgiveness of their offences; which 
they did, and accordingly received their par¬ 
don. 

As he was preparing to pass into Asia, 
tidings reached him of the alteration that 
had happened at Rome; where the young 
Ctesar, assisted by the senate, in opposition 
to Antony, and having driven his competitor 
out of Italy, had begun himself to be very 
formidable, suing for the consulship contrary 
to law* and maintaining large bodies of 
troops of which the commonwealth had no 
manner of need. And then, perceiving that 
the senate, dissatisfied with his proceedings, 
began to cast their eyes abroad upon Brutus, 
and decreed and confirmed the government 
of several provinces, to* him, he had taken 
the alarm. Therefor?! despatching messen¬ 
gers to Antony,' he desireil tins' there might 
be a reconciliation, and a friendship between 
them. Then, drawing all his forces about 
the city, he made himself be chosen consul, 
though he was but a boy, being scarce twenty 
years old, as he himself writes in his me¬ 
moirs. At his first entry upon the consul¬ 
ship he immediately ordered a judicial pro¬ 
cess to be issued*tffit against Brutus and his 
accomplices for having murdered a principal 
man of the city, holding the highest magis¬ 
tracies of Rome, without being heard or 
condemned; and appointed Lucius Corni- 
ficius to accuse Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa 
to accuse Cassius. None appearing to the 
accusation, the judges were forced to pass 
sentence and condemn them both. It is re¬ 
ported, that whet* fife crier from the tri¬ 
bunal, as the custom was, witli a loud voice 
cited Brutus to appear, the people groaned 
audibly, and tfce noble citizens hung down 
their heads for, grief. Publius Silicius was 
seen to burst out into tears, which was the 
cause that not long after he was put down 
■ in the list of those that were proscribed. 
After this, the three men, Csesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus, being perfectly reconciled, 
shared the provinces among themselves, agid 
made up the catalogue of pVosdription, 
wherein were set those that were designed 
for slaughter, amounting to two hundred 
men, in which number Cicero was slain. 

H The news being brought to Brutus in Mace-. 


donia, he was under a compulsion, and Bent 
orders to Hortensius that he should kill Caius 
Antonius in revenge of the death of Cicero 
his friend, and Brutus hia kinsman, who also 
was proscribed and slain. Upou this account 
it was that Antony,"having afterwards taken 
Hortensius in the battle of Philippi, slew 
him upon his brother’s tomb. But Brutus 
expresses himself as more ashamed for the 
cause of Cicero's death than grieved for the 
misfortune of it, and says he cannot help ac¬ 
cusing his friends at Home, that they were 
slaves more through their own doing than 
that of those who now wore their tyrants; 
they could be present and see and yet suffer 
those tilings which even to hear related ought 
to them to have been insufferable. 

Having made his army, that was already 
very considerable, pass into Asia, he ordered 
a fleet to be prepared in Bithynia aiql about 
Cyzicus. But going himself through the 
country by land, lie made it hia business, to 
settle and confirm all the cities, and gave 
audience to the princes of the parts through 
which he passed. And ho sent orders into 
Syria to Cassius to come to him, and leave 
Ins intended journey into Egypt; letting him 
understand, that it was not to gain 911 em¬ 
pire for themselves, but to free their country, 
that they went*thus wandering about and 
had got an army together whose business it 
was to destroy the tyrants; that therefore, if 
they remembered and resolved to persevere 
in their first jmrjKise, they ought not to be too 
far from Italy, but make what haste they 
could thither, and endeavor to relieve their 
fellow-citizens from oppression. 

Chssi 11s obeyed bis summons, and returned, 
and Brutus went to meet him; and at Smyr¬ 
na they met, which was the first timo they 
had seen one another since they parted at the 
Pirams in Athens, one for Syria, and the 
other for Macedonia. They were Ixith ex¬ 
tremely joyful anil liad great confidence of 
their success at the sight of the forces that 
each of them had got together, since they 
who bad fled from Italy, like t|ie most des¬ 
picable exiles, without money, without arms, 
without a ship or a soldier or a city to rely 
on, in a little time after had met together eo 
well furnished with shipping and money, and 
an army both of horse and foot, that they 
were in a condition to contend for tlfe empire 
of Rome. 

Cassius was desirous to show no less re¬ 
spect an<> honor to Brutus than Brutus did to 
him; but Brutus was still beforehand with 
him, coming for the most part to him, both 
because he was the elder man, and of a weak¬ 
er constitution than hinuelf; Men general¬ 
ly reckoned Cassius a very expert soldier 
but of a harsh, and angry nature, and oMP 
that desired to command rather by fear than 
love; though on the other aide, among hia 
Tamili:.; acquaintance be would easily give 
way to jesting, and play the buffoon. But 



. BtS^lfeiffiriFirtue,' ’tfs&esteerbed fey the 
:«opJ»j beloved *ky hia friends, admired by 
thebeet men, and hated not by his enemies 
themselves. . For he was a man of a singu¬ 
larly gentle nature, of a great spirit, insen¬ 
sible of the passions of linger or pleasure or 
covetousness; steady and inflexible to main¬ 
tain his purpose for what he thought right 
and honest. And that which gained him 
the greatest affection and reputation was 
the. entire.faith in his intentions. For it had 
not ever been supposed that Pompey the 
Great himself, if he had overcome Csesar, 
would have submitted his power to the laws, 
instead of taking the management of the 
state upon himself, soothing the people with 
the specious name of consul or dictator, or 
some other m^der title than king. And 
they were well persuaded that Cassius, being 
a man governed by anger and passion and 
carried often, for his interest’s sake, beyond 
the bounds of justice, endured all these hard¬ 
ships of war and travel and danger most 
assuredly to obtain dominion to himself, and 
not liberty to the people. And as for the 
former disturbers of the peaee of Rome, 
whether a Cinna, a Marius, or a Carbo, it is 
manifest that they, having set their country 
as a stake for him that should win, did 
almost own in express terms that they fought 
for empire. But even the enemies of Brutus 
did not, they tell us, lay this accusation to 
his charge; nay, many heard Antony him¬ 
self say that Brutus was the only man that 
conspired against Csesar out.of a sense of 
the glory and the apparent justice of the 
. action, but that all the rest rose up against 
the man himself, from private envy &nd 
malice of their own. And it is plain by what 
he writes himself, that Brutus did not so 
much rely upon his forces, as upon his own 
virtue. For thus he speaks in a letter to 
Atticus, shortly before he was to engage with 
the enemy: that his affairs were in the best 
state of fortune that he could wish; for that 
either he should overcome, and restore liberty 
to the people, of Rome, or die, and be himself 
out of the reach of slavery; that other things 
being certain and beyond all hazard, one 
thing was yet in doubt,-whether they should 
live or die free men. He adds further, that 
Mark Antony had received a just punish¬ 
ment for*his folly, who, when he might have 
been numbered with Brutus and Cassius and 
Cato, would join himself to Octavius; that 
though they should not now be Itoth over¬ 
come, they soon would fight between them- 
selveB. And in this he seems to have been 
no ill prophet, 

Now when they were at Smyrna, Brutus 
desired of Cassius that he might have part 
. dtlthe great treasure that he had heaped up, 
because all his own was expended in furnish¬ 
ing out such a fleet of ships as was sufficient 
to xeep the whole interior sea in their power! 
But 'Cassius’s friends dissuaded him from 


[till#; "for, ” said they, <> life not just that 
the money which you with so pj«eh parslmo- 
ny keep and with so much envy have' got, 
should be given to him to be disposed of in 
making himself popular, and gaining the 
favor of the soldiers.” Notwithstanding 
this, Cassius gave him a third part of afl 
that he had; and then they, parted each to 
their several commands. Cassius, having 
taken Rhodes, behaved himself there with 
no clemency ; though at his first entry, when 
some bad-palled him lord and king, he answer¬ 
ed, thict he was neither king nor lord, but the 
destroyer and punijher of a king and lord. 
Brutus, on the other part, sent to the Lycians 
to demand from them a supply of money and 
men ; but Naucrates, their popular leader, 
persuaded the cities to resist, and they oc¬ 
cupied several little mountains and hills, with 
a design to hinder Brutus’s passage. Brutus 
at first sent out a party of horse which, 
surprising them as they were eating, killed 
six hundred of them, and afterward, having 
taken all their small towns and villages round 
about, he set all his prisoners free without 
ransom, hoping to win the whd!e nation by 
good-will. But they continued obstinate, 
taking in anger what they had suffered, aud 
despising his goodness and humanity ; until, 
having forced the most warlike of them into 
the city of Xanthus, he besieged them there. 
They endeavored ta nyike their escape by 
swimming and diving through the river that 
flows by the town, but were" taken by nets 
let down for that purpose in the channel, 
which had little bells at the-top, which gave 
present notice of any that 1 were taken in 
them. After that, they made a sally in the 
night, and seizing several of the battering 
engines, set them on fire; but being perceived 
by the Romans, were beaten back to their 
walls, and there being aWMig wind, it car¬ 
ried the flames to the battlements of the city 
with such fierceness, that several of the ad¬ 
joining houses took fire. Brutus, fearing lest 
the whole city should be destroyed, command¬ 
ed his own soldiers to assist, and quench the 
fire. 

But the Lycians were on a sudden possess¬ 
ed with a strange and inoredible desperation ; 
such a frenzy as cannot be better expressed 
than by calling it a violent appetite to die, 
for both women and children, the bondmen 
and the free, those of all ages .and of all con¬ 
ditions strove to force away the soldiers that 
came in to their assistance, from the walls ; 
aud themselves gathering together reeds and 
wood, and whatever combustible matter they - 
found, spread the fire over the wh»le city, 
feeding it with whatever fuel they could, 
and by all possible means exciting its fury, 
so that‘.the flame, having dispersed itself 
and encircled the whole city, blazed out in 
so terrible a manner, that Brutus, being ex¬ 
tremely afflicted at their calamity, got Ott 
horseback and rode round the walls, earnestly 
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deeiroas-to preserve (ha oity, and, stretching and landed near Pelusiam, the protectors of 
forth hi* hands to the Xanthians, begged of the young king oonaulted aAong themselves 
them that they would apareThemaelves and what was fit to be done on that occasion, nor 
save their town. Yet none regarded his coaid they all agree in the same opinion, 
entreaties, but by all manner of ways strove some being for receiving him. others for 
to destroy themselres ; not only men and driving him from Egypt. But Theodotus, a 
women, but even boys and little children, Chian hy birth, and then attending upon the 
with a hideous outcry, leaped, some into the king as a paid teacher of rhetoric, and for 
fire, others from the Walls, others fell upon want of better men admitted into the council, 
their parents’ .swords, baring their throats undertook to prove to them, that both parties 
and desiring to be struck. After the de- were in the wrong, those that counselled to 
struction of the city, there was found A,.W)pnian receive '1’ompey, and those that advised to 
who had hanged herself with her youilg child send him away; that in their present caso 
hanging from her neck, and the torch in tier one tiling only was truly expedient, to seize 
hand, with which she had fired her own him and to kill him ; and ended his argument 
house. It was so tragical a sight, that Bru- with the proverb, that “dead men don’t 
tus could not endure to see it, but wept at bite.” The council agreed to his opinion, 
the very relation of it, and proclaimed a re- and Poinpey the (Ireat (an example of in¬ 
ward to any soldier that could save a Xan- credible and unforeseen eve'its) was slain, 
thian. And it'is said that an hundred and as the sophister himself had the impudence 
fifty only were found, to have their lives to boast, through the rhetoric and cleverness 
saved against their wills. Thug the Xan- of Theodotus. Not long aft^r, when Caisar 
thinns, after a long space of years, the fated came to Egypt, some of the murderers re¬ 
period of their destruction having, as it were, ceiveil their just reward and suffered the evil 
run its course, repeated by their desperate death they deserved. But Theodotus, though 
deed the forrtier calamity of their forefathers, he had borrowed on from fortune a little 
who after the very same manner in the Per- further time for a poor despicable and wan* 
sian war had fired their city and destroyed during life, yet did not lie hid from Brutus 
themselves. as he passed through Asia; but being seized 

Brutus, after this, finding the Patareans by him and executed, had bis death made 
resolved to make resistance and hold out more memorable than was his life, 
their city against hjm^was very unwilling About this time, Brutus sent to Cassius 
to besiege it, And was in great perplexity to come to him at the oity of Sardis, and, 
lest the same frenzy might seine them too. when lie was on his journey, went forth with 
But having.in his power some of tiieir women, his friends to meet him; and the whole army 
who were his prisoners, he dismissed them ill array saluted each of them with the name 
all without any ransom; who, returning and of Imperutor. Now (as it usually happens 

G iving an account to their husbands and in business of great concern and where many 
athers, who were of the greatest rank, what friends and many commanders are engaged), 
an excellent man Brutus was, how temperate several jealousies of each other and matters 
and how just, persuaded them to yield them- of private accusation having passed betweeu 
selves and put’ 'lYieir city into his hands. Brutus and Cassius, they resolveil, before 
From this time all the cities round about they entered upon any other business, imine- 
came into his power, submitting themselves diately to withdraw into some apartment; 
to him, and found him good and merciful where, the door being shut and they two 
even beyond their hopes. For though Can- alone, they began first to expostulate, then 
sius at the same time had coni|>el!ed the to dispute hotly, and accuse, each other; 
Bhodians to bring in all the silver and gold and finally were so transported into passion 
that each of them privately was jxissessed of, as to fall to hard words, and at last burst 
by which he raised a sum of eight thousand out into tears. Their friends who stood 
talents, and besidM tftis had condemn d the without were amazed, hearing them loud 
public to pay the sum of five hundred talents and angry, and feared lest some mischief 
more, Brutus, not having taken above a hun- might follow, Amt yet durst not interrupt 
dred and fift|«talents from the Lyciaris, and them, being commanded not to enter the 
having done them no other manner of injury, room. However, Marcus Favonius, who bad 
parted from thence with hia army to go into been an Ardent admirer of Cato, and, not so 
Ionia. much by hit learning or wisdom as by his 

Through the whole course of this expedi- wild, vehement manner, maintained the 
tion, Hhitus did many memorable acts of character of a . philosopher, was rushing in 
justice in dispensing rewards and punish- upon them, but was hindered by the attend* 
mentsto such aa had deserved.either; put ants. But it was a hard matter to stop 
one in particular I will relate,’because he Favonius, wherever his wildness hurried hiss; 
himself, and all the noblest Atmans, were for he was fieroe in all his behavior, and 
gratified with it above all the rest. When l ready to do aiyr thing to get bis will. And 
jpompey the Great, being overthrown from though he was a senator, yet, thinking that 
(its great power by Casar, had fled to Egypt, one of the leaet of his excellences, he valued 



a aorfr of dyniSai liberty 
of speaking wlfat he pleased, which some¬ 
times; indeed, did away with the. rudeness 
and unseasonableness pf his addresses with 
those that would interpret it in jest. This 
Favonius,' breaking by force through those 
that kept the doors, entered into the chamber, 
and with a set voice declaimed the verses that 
Homer makes Nqptor use,— 

Be ruled, for I am older than ye both. 

At this Cassius laughed; but Brutus thrust 
him out, calling him impudent dog and 
counterfeit Cynic; but yet for the present 
they let it put an end to their dispute, and 
parted. Cassius made a supper that night, 
and Brutus invited the guests; and when 
they were set down, Favonius, having bathed, 
came in among them. Brutus called out 
aloud and told him he was not invited, and 
bade him go .to the upper couch; but he 
violently thrust himself in, and lay down on 
the middle one; and the entertainment passed 
ih sportive talk, not wanting either wit or 
philosophy. «. 

The next day after, upon the accusation 
of the Sardians, Brutus publicly disgraced 
and condemned Lucius Pella, one that had 
been censor of Rome, and employed in offices 
of trust by himself, for having embezzled 
the public money. This action did not a 
little vex Cassius; for but a few days before, 
two of his own friends being accused of the 
same crime, he only admonished them in 
private, but in public absolved them, and 
continued them in his service; and upon 
this occasion he accused Brutus of too much 
rigor and severity of justice in a time which 
required them to use more policy and favor. 
But Brutus bade him remember the Ides of 
March, the day when they killed Caesar, who 
himself neither plundered nor pillaged man¬ 
kind, but was only the support and strength 
of those-that did; and bade him consider, 
that if there was any color for justice to be 
neglected, it 4 iad been better to suffer the 
injustice of Caesar’s friends than to give 
impunity to their own; “for then,” said he, 
“ we could have been accused of cowardice 
only; whereas now we are liable to the accu¬ 
sation of injustice, after all our pain and dan¬ 
gers whidfi we endure.” By which we may 
perceive what was Brutus’s purpose, and the 
rule of his actions. ' 

About the time that they were jjoing to 
pass out of Asia into Europe, it is said that 
a wonderful sign was seen by Brutus. He 
was naturally given to much .watching, and 
by practice and moderation in his diet had 
reduced his allowance of sleep to a very 
■feall amount of time. He never slept in the 
daytime, and br ibe night then only when 
all, his business was finished, and when, 
, every one else being gone to rest, be had 
nobody to, discourse With him. But at this 


time, the war being begun, havihg the whole 
sthte of it to consider and' being solicitous of 
the event, af terms, first steep*, which he let 
himself take after his supper, he spent all 
the rest of the night iu settling his most 
urgent affairs; which if ha could despatch 
early and so make a saving of any leisure 
he employed himself in reading until the 
third watch, at which time the centurions 
and tribunes were used to came to him for 
orders. Thus one night before fte passed 
out of Asia, he was very late all alone in his 
, tent, with .a dim light burning by him, all 
the rest of the carpp being hushed and si¬ 
lent; and reasoning about something with 
himself and very thoughtful, he fancied 
some one came in, and, looking up towards 
the door, he saw a terrible and strange ap¬ 
pearance of an unnatural ahd.frightful body 
standing by him without speaking. Brutus 
boldly asked it, “ What are you, of men or 
gods, and upon what business come to me? ” 
The figure answered, “ I am your evil ge¬ 
nius, Brutus; you shall see me at Philippi.” 
To which Brutus, not at all disturbed, re¬ 
plied, “ Then I shall see yon.” * 

As soon as the apparition vanished, he 
called his servants to him, who all told him 
that they had neither heard any voice nor 
seen any vision. So then he continued 
watching till the morning, when he went to 
Cassius, and told hilt, qf what he had seen. 
He, who. followed the principle's of Epicurus’s 
philosophy, and often used to dispute with 
Brutus concerning matters of this nature, 
spoke to him thus upon thit} occasion “It 
is the opinion of our sect, Brutus, that not 
all that we feel or see is real and true; but 
that the sense is a most slippery and deceit¬ 
ful tiling, and the mind yet more quick and 
subtle to put the sense ii^ motion and affect 
it with every kind of change upon no real 
occasion of fact; just as an impression is 
made upon wax; and the soul of man, which 
has in itself both what imprints, and what 
is imprinted on, may most easily, by its own 
operations, produce and assume every variety 
of shape and figure. This is evident from 
the sudden changes of our dreams; -in which 
the imaginative principle, onee started by 
any trifling matter, goesothrough a whole • 
series of most diverse emotions Sad appear¬ 
ances. It is its nature to be ever in motion, 
and its motion is fantasy or conception. But 
besides all this, in your case, the body, be¬ 
ing tired and distressed with continual toil, 
naturally works upon the mind, and keeps 
it in an excited and unusual condition. But 
that there should be any such thing a# super¬ 
natural beings, or, if there were, that they 
should have-human shape or voioe or power 
that can'reach to us there is no reason for 
believing; though I confess I could wish 
that there were suoh beings, that we might 
not rely upon our arms only, and Oar horses, 
and our navy, all which arc so numeroam? 
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Mid inwerfalybnt might bo oonfident of the 
aMUtanee of gods 'also, in^his our most 
sacred and honorable attempt.” With such 
discourses as these Cassius soothed the mind 
of Brutus. But just as the troops were going 
on board, two eagles flew and lighted on the 
first two ensigns, and crossed over the water 
with them, and nerer ceased following the 
soldiery and being fed by them till they 
came to Philippi, and there, but one day 
, before thedSght, they both flew away. 

Brutus had already reduced most oS the 
places and people of these parts but they 
now marched on as far 39 to the coast op¬ 
posite Thasos, and, if there were any city or 
man of power that yet stood out, brought 
them all to subjection. At this point Nor- 
banus was encamped, in a place called the 
Straits, near Symboluin. Him they sur¬ 
rounded in such sort that they forced him to 
dislodge and qttit the place; and Norbanus 
narrowly escaped losing his whole army, 
Caesar by reason of sickness being too far 
behind; only Antony came to his relief with 
such wonderful swiftness that Brutus and 
those with hftn did not believe when they 
heard he was come. Caesar came up ten 
days after, and encamped over against Bru¬ 
tus, and Antony over against Cassius. 

The space between the two armies is called 
by the Homans the Campi Philippi. Never 
had two such large Roman armies come to¬ 
gether to engage each other. That of Bru¬ 
tus was somewhat less in num 1 er than that 
of Caesar, but in the splendidness of the 
men’s arms andRichness of their equipage 
it wonderfully exceeded; for most of their 
arms were of gold and silver, which Brutus 
had lavishly bestowed among them. Por 
though in other things he had accustomed 
his commanders to use all frugality and self- 
control, yet he thought that the riches which 
soldiers carried about them in their hands 
and on their bodies would add something of 
spirit to those that were desirous of glory, 
and would make those that were covetous 
and lovers of gain fight the more valiantly 
to preserve the arms which were their estate. 

Csesar made a view and lustration of his 
army within bis trenches, and distributed 
only a little com *sid f>ut five drachmas to 
each soldier for the sacrifice they, were to 
make. But Brutus, either pitying this 
poverty, or ’ disdaining this meanness of 
spirit in Csesar, first, as the custom was, 
made a general muster and lustration of the 
array in the open field, and then distributed 
a great number of beasts for sacrifice to 
every regiment, and fifty drachmas to every 
soldier; so that in the love of his soldiers 
and their readiness to fight for him Bratus 
had much the advantage. Bnt at tile time 
of lustration it is reported that an unlucky 
omen happened to Cassius ; for his lictor, 
presenting him with a garland that he was 
{j| W ear at sacrifice, gave it him the wrong 


way up. Further, it la said |hat some time 
before, at a certain solemn procession, a 
golden image of Victory, which was carried 
before Cassius, fell down by a slip of him 
that carried it Besides this there appeared 
many birds of prey daily about the oamp, 
and swarms of bees were seen in a place 
within the trenches, which place the sooth¬ 
sayers ordered to he shut out from the camp, 
to remove the sujierstition which insensibly 
began to infect even Cassius himself ana 
shake him in his Epicurean philosophy, and 
had wholly seized and subdued tbs soldiers; 
from whence it was that Cassius was reluo- 
tant to put all to the hazard of a present 
battle, but advised rather to draw out the 
war until further time, considering that they 
were stronger in money and provisions, but 
in numbers of men and arms inferior. But 
Brutus, on the contrary, was still, as form¬ 
erly, desirous to come with all speed to the 
decision of a battle; that so he might either 
restore his country to her liberty, or else 
deliver from their misery all those numbers 
of people whom they harassed with the ex¬ 
penses and tlx service and exactions of the 
war. And finding also his light-horse in 
several skirmishes still to have had the bet¬ 
ter, he was the more encouraged and re¬ 
solved ; and some of the soldiers having 
deserted and gone to the enemy, and others 
beginning to accuse and suspect one another, 
many of Cassius’s friends in the council 
changed their opinions to that of Brutus. 
But there was one if Brutus's party, named 
Atellius, who opjxised his resolution, advis¬ 
ing rather that they should tarry over the 
winter. And when Brutus asked him in 
how much better a condition he hoped to bo 
a year after, his answer was, “ If I gain 
nothing else, yet I shall live so much the 
longer.” Cassius was much ’displeased at 
this answer; and among the rest, Atellius 
was had in much disesteem for it. And so 
it was presently resolved to give battle tho 
next day. 

Brutus that night at supper showed himself 
very cheerful ami full of hope, and reasoned 
on subjects of philosophy with his friends, 
and afterwards went to hit. rest. ButMessa- 
la says that Cassius supped privately with a 
few of his nearest acquaintance,and appeared 
thoughtful and silent, contrary to his tem¬ 
per and custom; that after supper he took 
him earnestly by the hand, ana speaking to 
him, as hfc manner was when he wished to 
show affection, in Greek, said, Bear wit¬ 
ness for me, Messala, that I am brought in¬ 
to the same neoossity as Pompey the Great 
was before me, of hazarding tne liberty of 
ray con 11 try upon one battle; yet ought we 
to be of courage, lelying on our good fortune?* 
which it were unfair to mistrust, though we 
tgke evil counsels.” These, MessaJa says, 
were the last words that Cassius spoke be¬ 
fore he bade him farewell; sod that he was *■ 
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invited to sup with him the next night, be¬ 
ing his birthday. 

As soon as it was morning, the signal of 
battle, the scarlet coat, was set out in Bru¬ 
tus’s and Cassius’s camps, and they them¬ 
selves met in the middle space between their 
two armies. There Cassius spoke thus to 
Brutus: “ Be it as we hope, O Brutus, that 
this day we may overcome, and all the rest 
of our time may live a happy life together; 
but since the greatest of human concerns are 
the most uncertain, and since it may be 
difficult for us ever to see one another 
again, if the battle should go against us, 
tell me, what is your resolution concerning 
flight and death '/ ” Brutus answered, 

“ When I was young, Cassius, and unskil¬ 
ful in affairs„I was led, I know iipt .how, 
into uttering a bold sentence in philosophy, 
and blamed Cato for killing himself, as 
thinking it an irreligious act, and not a val¬ 
iant one among men, to try to evade the di¬ 
vine course of things, and not fearlessly to 
receive and undergo the evil that shall hap¬ 
pen,but run away from it. But now in my own 
fortunes I am of another min'd; for if Prov¬ 
idence shall not dispose what we now under¬ 
take according to our wishes, I resolve to 
put no further hopes or warlike preparations 
to the proof, but will die contented with my 
fortune. For I already have given up my 
life to my country on the Ides of March; 
and have lived since then a second life for 
her sake, with liberty and honor.” Cassius 
at these words smiled, and, embracing Bru¬ 
tus, said, “ With these resolutions let us go 
on upon the enemy; for either we ourselves 
shall coriquer, or have no cause to fear those 
that do.” After this they discoursed among 
their friends about the ordering of the bat¬ 
tle; and Brutus desired of Cassius that he 
might command the right wing, though it 
was thought that this was more fit for Cas¬ 
sius, in regard both of his age and his ex¬ 
perience. Yet even in this Cassius complied 
with Brutils, and placed Messala with the 
valiantest «f all his legions in the same 
wing, so Brutus immediately drew out his 
horse, excellently well equipped, and was 
not long in bringing up his foot after them. 

Antony’s soldiers were casting trenches 
from t\je marsh by which they, were en¬ 
camped, across the plain, to cutoff Cassius’s 
communications wjth the sea. Csesar was 
to be at hand with his troops ij> support 
them, but he was notable to be present him¬ 
self, by reason of his sickness; and his sol¬ 
diers, not much expecting that the enemy 
would oome to a set battle, but only make 
some' excursions with their darts and light 
arras to disturb, the men at work in the 
wenches, and hot‘taking notice of the troops 
drawn up against them ready to give battle, 
were amazed whfen they heard the confused 
and mat outcry that came from the trench- 
us. In the meanwhile Brutus had sent his 


tickets, in which was the word of battle, to 
the officers; amj himself 1 riding about To all 
the troops, encouraged the soldiers; but there 
were but few of them that understood the 
word before they engaged; the moBtof them, 
not staying to have it delivered to them, 
with one impulse and cry ran upon the ene¬ 
my. This disorder caused an unevenness in 
the line, and the legions got severecLand di¬ 
vided one from another; tfiat of Messala 
first, and afterwards the othei^adjoining, 
went beyond the left wing of Csesar ; and 
having ju^t touched the extremity, without 
slaughtering anjl great number,, passing 
around that wing, fell directly into Csesar’s 
camp. Csesar. himself, as his own memoirs 
tell us, had but just before been conveyed 
away, Marcus Artorius, one of his friends, 
having had a dream bidding Csesar be car¬ 
ried out of the camp. Ana it was believed 
that he was slain; for the soldiers had 
pierced his litter, which was left empty, in 
many places with their darts and pikes. 
There was a great slaughter in the camp that 
was taken; and two thousand Lacedaemon¬ 
ians that was newly come to file assistance 
of Csesar were all cut off together. 

The rest of the army, -that had not gone 
round but had engaged the front, easily 
overthrew them, finding them in great dis¬ 
order, and slew upon the place three legions; 
and being carried*09.with the stream of 
victory, pursuing those thpt fled, fell into 
the camp with them, Brutus himself be¬ 
ing there. But they that were conquered 
took the advantage in tljeir extremity of 
what the conquerers did not consider. For 
they fell upon that part of the main body 
which had been left exposed and separated, 
where the right wing had broke off from 
them and hurried awayjjL the pursuit; yet 
they could not break intotHe midst of their 
battle, but were received with strong resist¬ 
ance and obstinacy. Yet they put to flight 
the left wing, where Cassius commanded, 
being in great disorder, and ignora*t of 
what had passed on the other wing; and, 
pursuing them to their camp, they pillaged 
and destroyed it, neither of their generals 
being present; for ^Antony, they say, to 
avoid the fury of the nrst onset, had retired 
into the marsh that was hard by ; and Csesar 
was nowhere to be found after his being con¬ 
veyed out of the tents; thowgh some of the 
soldiers showed Brutus their swords bloody, 
and declared that they had killed him, de¬ 
scribing his person and hij age. By tins 
time also the centre of Brutus’s battle had 
driven back their opponents wijh great 
slaughter; and Bbutus was everywhere plain: 
ly. conqueror, as on the other side Cassius 
was conquered. And this one mistake was 
the ruin of their affairs, that Brutas did not 
come to the relief of Cassius, thinking that 
he, as well as hftnself, was conqueror; 
that Cassius did not expect the relief ® 
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Bracts, thinking that he too was overcome. 
For as 8 proof that' the victapy was on Bru¬ 
tus’s side, Messala urges me taking three 
eagles and many ensigns of the enemy with¬ 
out losing any of bis own. But now, return- 
tag from the pursuit after having plundered 
Csssar’s camp, Brutus wondered that he 
could not see Cassius’s tent standing high, 
as it was wont, and appearing above the rest, 
nor other thing? appearing as they had been; 
for they had been immediately pulled down 
and pillaged by the enemy upon theta first 
falling into the camp. But some that had a 
quicker and longer sight.,than the rest ac¬ 
quainted Brutus that they saw a great deal 
of shining armor and silver targets moving 
to and fro in Cassius’s camp, and that they 
thought, by their number and the fashion 
of their armor, they could not be those that 
they left to guard the camp; but yet that 
there did not appear so great a number of 
dead bodies thereabouts as it was probable 
there would have been after the actual de¬ 
feat of so many legions. This first made 
Brutus suspect Cassius’s misfortune, and, 
leaving a guard in the enemy’s camp, he 
called hack those that were in the pursuit, 
and rallied them together to lead them to 
the relief of Cassius, whose fortune had been 
as follows. 

First, he had been angry at the onset that 
Brutus’s soldiers made, without the word of 
battle or command to charge. Then, after 
they had overcome, he was as r.ueli displeas¬ 
ed to see them rush on to the plunder and 
spoil, and' neglect to surround and encom¬ 
pass the rest of the enemy. Besides this, 
letting himself act by delay and expectation, 
rather than command boldly and with a 
clear purpose, he got hemmed in by the right 
wing of the enemy,, and, his horse making 
with all haste their escape and flying to¬ 
wards the sea, the foot also began to give 
way, which he perceiving labored as much 
as ever he could to hinder their flight and 
brii% them back; and, snatching an ensign 
out of the hand of one that fled, he stuck 
it at his feet, though lie could hardly keep 
even his own personal guard together. So 
that at last he was forced to fly with a few 
about him to a little hill that overlooked the 
laiu. But he himself, being weak-sighted, 
iscovered nothing,only the destruction of his 
camp, and th'.A with difficulty. But they 
that were with- him saw a great body of 
horse moving towards him, the same whom 
Brutus had sent. Cassius believed these 
were enemies, and in pursuit of. him; how¬ 
ever, he sent away Titinius, one of those 
that were with him, to learn what they were. 
As soon as Brutns’s horse saw hjtn coming, 
and knew him to be a friend and a-faithfol 
servant of Cassias, those of them that were 
his more familiar acquaintance, shouting 
ttit for Joy and alighting t tom their horses, 
Kook hands and embraced him, and the 


rest rode round about him singing and shoot¬ 
ing, through their excess of gladness at the 
sight of him. But this was the occasion of 
the greatest mischief that Could be. For 
Cassius really thought that Titinius lutd 
been taken by the enemy, and oried out, 
“ Through too much fondness of life, I have 
lived to endure the sight of my friend taken 
by the enemy before my face.’’ After which 
words he retired into an empty tent, taking 
along with him only Pindarus, one of his 
freedmen, whom he had reserved for such 
an occasion ever since the disasters in the 
expedition against the Porthinns, when 
Crassus was slain. From the Partliians he 
came away in safety; hut now, pulling up 
his mantle over iiis head, ho made his nock 
bare, and held it forth to pindarus, com¬ 
manding him to strike. The bend was cer¬ 
tainly found lying severed from the liody. 
But no man ever saw Pindarus after, from 
which some suspected that he had killed his 
master without his command. Soon aftei 
they perceived who the horsemen were, and 
saw Titinius, crowned with garlands, mak¬ 
ing what haste he could towards Cassius. 
But ns scion ns lie understood by the cries 
am) laiiieutntions of his afflicted friends the 
unfortunate error and death of his general, 
he drew his sword, and having very much 
accused and upbraided his own long stay, 
that had caused it, he slew himself. 

Brutus, as soon ns he was assured of the 
defeat of Cassius, made haste to him; hut 
heard nothing of iiis death till he came near 
his camp. Then having lamented over his 
body, calling him “tins last of the Romans,” 
it being impossible that the city should ever 
produce another man of so great a spirit, he 
sent away the body to lie buried at Thasos, 
lest celebrating his funeral within the camp 
might breed some disorder. He then gath¬ 
ered the soldiers together and comforted 
them; and, seeing them destitute of all 
things necessary, he promised to every man 
two thousand drachmas in recompense of 
what he had lost. They at these words took 
courage, and were astonished at the magnif¬ 
icence of the gift; and waited upon him at 
his parting with shouts and praises, magni¬ 
fying him for the only general of all the 
four who,was not overcome in thebnttle. 
And indeed the action itself testified that it 
was not without reason he believed he should 
conquer; for with a few legions he over¬ 
threw alf that resisted him; and if all bit 
soldiers had fought, and the most of them 
hhd not passed beyond the enemy in pursuit 
of the plunder, it is very likely that be had 
utterly defeated every part of them. * 

There fell of his side eight thousand mem 
reckoning toe servants of the army, whom 
Brutus calls Briges; and on the other aide, 
Messala says hit opinion Is that there were 
slain above twice that number)# For which 
reason they were more out of heart than 
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JXnifag,' untila servant of Cassias, namedj bravely in tne neso engagement, BQ WSUld 
I/einetnus, camein the evening to Antony (give them cities td spoil and plunder, 
W t)ne garmftnVwlncYi 'he \ TbessalonYea and Lafcedsemon. This is the 
hoA taken trom, the dead body, and his one indefensible thing of all that is found 
sword - , at the sight of which they were so I fault with in the,life of Brutus; though true 
• encouraged, that, as soon as it was morning, it may be' that'‘Antony and Caesar were 
they drew out their whole force into the much more cruel, in the rewards that they 
field, and stood in battle array. But Brutus gave their soldiers after victory; for they 
found both his camps wavering and in dis- drove out, one might almost say, alljthe old 
order; for his own, being filled with prison- inhabitants of Italy, to put tyeir soldiers in 
era, required a guard more strict than ordi- possession of other men’s lands Ynd cities, 
nary over them; and that of Cassius was But indeed their only design and end in uu- 
uneasy at. the change of general, besides dertaking the war was to obtain dominion 
some envy and rancor, which those that and empire, whereas Brutus, for the reputa- 
were conquered bore to that part of the tion of his virtue, could not be permitted 
army which had been conquerors. Where- either to overcome or save himself but with 
fore .hfc,thought it convenient to put his justice and honor, especially after the death 
army'Hfcjirray, but to.abstain from fighting, of Cassius, who was generally accused of 
^.11 the ■slaves 'that were taken prisoners, of having been his adviser to" some things that 
whom there was 1 ' a ’great dumber that were he had done with less clemency. But now, 
mixed up, not without suspicion, among the as in a ship, when the rudder is broken by 
soldiers, he commanded to be slain; but of a storm, the mariners fit and nail on some 
the freemen and citizens, some he dismissed, other piece of wood instead of it, striving 
saying that among the enemy they were against the danger not well, but as well_ as 
rather prisoners than with him, for with in that necessity they can, so Brutus, being 
them .they wete captives and slaves, but at the head of so great an arSiy, is a time 
with -hith freemen and citizens of Rome, of such uncertainty, having no commander 
But hBwas, forced to hide and help them to equal to his need, was forced to make use of 
escape privately, perceiving that his friends those that he had, and to do and to say 
and officers were bent upon revenge against many things according to their advice; which 
them. Among the captives there was one was, in effect, whatever might conduce to 
Volumnius, a player, and Sacculio, a buffoon; the bringing of Castiusls soldiers into better 
of these Brutus took no manner of notice, order. For they were, very headstrong and 
but his friends brought them before him, intractable, bold aud insolent in the camp 
and accused them that even then in that for want of their general, but in the field 
condition they did not refrain from their cowardly and fearful, remexfibering’that they 
jests and scurrilous language. Brutus, hav- had been beaten. 

jug his mind taken up with other affairs, Neither- were the affairs of Caesar and 
said nothing to their accusation.; but the Antony in any better posture; for they were 
judgment of Messala Corvinus was, that straitened for provision, and, the camp be- 
they should be whipped publicly upon a ing in a low ground, they expected to pass a 
stage, and so sent naked to the captains of very hard winter. For being driven close 
the enemy, to show them what sort of fel- upon the marshes, and a great quantity of 
low drinkers and companions they took with rain, as is usual in autumn, having fallen 
them on their campaigns. At this some after the' battle, their tents were all filled 
that were present laughed; and Publius with mire and water, which through #he 
Casca, he that gave the first wound to Cm- coldness of the weather immediately froze. 1 
sar, said, “We do ill to jest and make merry And while they were in this condition, there 
at the funeral of Cassius. But you, O Bru- was news brought to them of their los3 at 
tus,” he added, “ will show what esteem sea. For Brutus's fleet fell upon their 
you have for the memory of that general, ships, which were bringi*g a great supply 
according as you punish or preserve, alive of soldiers out of Italy, and so entirely de- 
those Who wifi scoff and speak shamefully feated them, that but very few of the men 
of him.” To this Brutus, in great discom- escaped being slain, and they t$o were forced 
posure, replied, “ Why then, Casca, do you by famine to feed upon the sails and tackle 
ask fne about it, and not do yourselves what of the ship. As soon as they heard this, 
you think fitting? ” This answer of Brutus they made what haste they could to come to 
was taken for his consent to the death of the decision of a battle, before Bratus 
these wretched menj so they were carried should have notice of his good success. For 
■away and slain. . it had so happened that the fight both by 

aaAfter this he gave the soldiers the reward sea and. land was on the same day, but by 
■ iflpt he had promised them; &nd having some misfortune, rather than the fault of 
Slightly reproved them for having fallen his commanders, Bratus knew not of his 
.dpon the, enemy • in disorder without the. victory twenty days after. For had he bean 
word qf.Jpftte or command, he promised informed of this, he would not have bead 
them, tnatif they behaved themselves brought to a second battle, since he hads*W<. 
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at provisions lor his army for a long 
r i, anfl was very •dv/.-fereonsly posted, 
' camp being well sfyNfflpSdrom toe cold 
ireather, •and almost ifisoeewiMe to the 
enemy, and his being absoiute'tqaater of the 
tea, and having at latf$ overborne on that 
side wherein he himselfivas engaged, would 
have made him fall of Bone and confidence. 
But it seems, the state of Rome not endur¬ 
ing and longer to be governed by many, but 
necessarily.requiring a monarchy, the divine 
power, that it might remove out of the way 
the only man that was able to relist 'him 
thaf could control the empire, cut off his 
good fortune from coming to the ears of 
Brutus;' though it came but a very little too 
late, for the very evening before the fight, 
Clodius, a deserter from the enemy, came 
and announced that Caesar had received ad¬ 
vice of the loss-of his fleet, and for that rea¬ 
son was in such haste to come to a battle. 
But his story met hith no credit, nor was 
he so much as seen by Brutus, being simply 
set down as one that had had no good in¬ 
formation, or invented lies to bring himself 
into favor. .» 

The same night, they say, the vision ap¬ 
peared again to Brutus, in the same shape 
that it did before, but vanished without 
speaking. But Publius Volumniiis, a phi¬ 
losopher, and one that had from the beginning 
borne arms with Brutus, makes no mention 
of this’apparition, but says that the first 
eagle was covered with a swarm of bees, and 
that there was one of the captains whose arm 
of itself sw'eated oil of roses, and, though 
they often dried and wiped it, yet it would 
notecase; and that immediately before the 
battle, two eagles falling upon each other 
fought in the space between the two armies, 
that the whole field kept incredible silence 
and all were inbswt upon the spectacle, until 
at last that which was on Brutus’s side yield¬ 
ed and fled.. But the story of the Ethiopian 
is very famous, who meeting the standard- 
beturer at the opening the gate of the camp, 
was cut to pieces by the soldiers, that took it 
for an ill omen. 

Brutus, having brought his army into the 
field and set them in array against the enemy, 
paused a long while hefore he would fight; 
for, as he was reviewing the troops, suspicions 
were excited, and informations laid against 
some of them. Besides,’ he saw his horse not 
very eager to begin the action, and waiting 
to see what the foot would do. Then suddenly 
Camulatus, a very good.soldier, and one 
whom for his valor he highly esteemed, rid¬ 
ing hard by Brutus himself, went over to the 
enemy, the sight of which grieved Brutus ex¬ 
ceedingly! So that partly out of anger, and 
partly out of fear of some greater treason and 
desertion, he Immediately drew on his forces 
Upon the enemy, the sun now declining, about 
dree of the clock in the afternoon. Brutus 
t liis side had the better, and pressed hard 
46 


on the left wiug, which gave way and retreat, 
ed; and the horse too fell in together with tbS. 
foot, when they saw the enemy in disorder. 
But the other wi ng, when the officers extended 
the line to avoid its being encompassed, the 
numbers being inferior, got drawn out toe 
thin in the centre, and was so weak here that 
they could not withstand the charge, but at 
the first onset fled. After defeating these, 
the enemy at once took Brutus in the rear, 
who all the while performed all that was 
possible for an expert, general and valiant 
soldier, doing everything in the peril, by coun¬ 
sel and by hand, that might recover the vic¬ 
tory. But that which had been his superior¬ 
ity in the former fight was to his prejudice in 
this second. For in ^ie first fight, that part 
of the enemy which was beaten \Ct»killea on 
the spot: but of Cassius’s suldleft that fled 
few had been slain, nyd Ihose that escaped 
daunted with their defeat, infected the oth¬ 
er and larger part of the army which their 
want of spirit and their disorder. Here 
Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain, fighting 
and behaving himself with great bravery in 
the midst of the youth of the highest rank 
and greati^t Valor. He would .neither fly 
nor give the least ground, but, 8tsJTfighting 
and declaring who he waa and .doming his 
father's name, he fell upon a htinp of dead 
bodies of the enemy. And of Che rest, the 
bravest were slain in defending Brutus. 

There was in the field one I.ueilius, an 
excellent man and a friend of Brutus, who, 
seeing some barbarian horse taking no notice 
of any other in the pursuit, but galloping at 
full speed after Brutus, resol ved to stop them, 
though with the hazard of his life; and, let¬ 
ting himself full a little behind, he to.d them 
that he was Brutus. They believed him the 
rather, because ho prayed to be carried to 
Antony, as if he feared Cicsar, but durst trust 
him. They, overjoyed with their prey, and 
thinking themselves wonderfully fortunate, 
carried him along with them in the night, 
having first sent messengers toAntony of their 
coming. He wa»much pleased, and came to 
meet them; and all the rest that heard that 
Brutus was taken and brought alive, flocked 
together to see him, some pitying hie fortune, 
others accusing him of a meanness unbecom¬ 
ing his former glory, that out of too much 
lone of life he would be a prey to barbarians. 
When they came near together, Antony stood 
still, considering with himself in what man¬ 
ner he should receive Brutus. But I.ueilius, 
being brought up to him, with great confi¬ 
dence said ; “ Be assured, Antony, that 4 b 
enemy either has taken or ever shall taka 
Marcos Brutus alive (forbid it, heaven, that 
fortune should ever so much prevail i ‘ 
virtue), but he shall tie found, alive «ml 
at becomes himself. As lat me, I ami 
hither by a cheat that I 'put upon your Mg? 
Ldiers, and am ready, npco th ligoe ns Son, W 
suffer any severities yon will Met.” AB 
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were amazed to hear Lucilius speak these 
words. But Antony, turning himself to 
those that brought him, said : “ I perceive, 
my fellow-soldiers, that you are concerned 
and take it ill that you have been thus de¬ 
ceived, and think yourselves abused and in¬ 
jured by it; but know that you have met 
with a booty better than that you sought. 
For you were in search of an enemy, but you 
have brought me here a friend. For indeed 
I am uncertain how I should have used 
Brutus, if you had brought him alive; but 
of this I am sure, that it is better to have 
such men as Lucilius our friends than our 
enemies.” Having said this, he embraced 
Lucilius, and for.the present commended him 
to the care of one of his friends, and ever 
after found him a steady and a faithful 
friend. , 

Brutus had now passed a little brook, run¬ 
ning among trees and under steep rocks, and, 
it being night, would go no further, but sat 
down in a hollow place with a great rock pro¬ 
jecting before it, with a few of his officers 
and friends about him. At first, looking up 
to heaven, that was then full of stars, iie re¬ 
peated two verses, one of which, Volumnius 
writes, was this:— 

Punish, great Jove, the author of these ills. 

Tiie other he says he has forgot. Soon after, 
naming severally all his friends that had 
been slain before his face in the battle, he 
groaned heavily, especially at the mentioning 
of Flavius and Labeo, the latter his lieuten¬ 
ant, and the other chief officer of his engi¬ 
neers. In tile mean time, one of his compan¬ 
ions, that was very thirsty and saw Brutus in 
the same condition, took his helmet and ran 
to the brook for water, when, a noise being 
heard from the other side of the river, Vo- 
lumuius, taking Dardanus, Brutus’s armor- 
bearer, with him, went out to see what it 
was. They returned in a short space, and 
enquired about the water. Brutus, smiling 
with much meaning, said to Volumnius, “ It 
is all drunk", but you shall have some more 
fetched.” But he that had brought the first 
water, being sent again, was in great danger 
of being taken by the enemy, and, having 
received a wound, with much difficulty 
escaped. 

Now Brutus guessing that not many of 
his men were slain in the fight, Statyllius 
undertook to dash through the enemy (for 
there was no other way), and to see what 
tvas become of their camp; and promised, if 
he found all tilings there safe, to hold up a 
torch for a signal, and then return. The 
torch was held up, for Statyllius got safe to 
the camp; but when after a long time he 
did'not return, Brutus said, “If Statyllius 
be alive, he will come back.” But it hap¬ 
pened that in his return he fell into the ene* 
my’s hands, and was slain. 


BRUTUS, 

The night now being far spent, Brutus, as 
he was sitting, leaned his head towards his 
servant Clitusliiid'spoketohim; he answered 
him not, but fell a weeping. Aftbr that, he 
drew aside 1 m armor-bearer, Dardanus, and 
had some discourse with him in private. 
At last, speaking to Volumnius in Greek, ha 
reminded him of their common studies and 
former discipline, and begged that he would 
take hold of his sword with him, ifnd help 
him to thrust it through ijlm. •y'olumuius 
put away his request, and several others did 
the*like; and some one saying, that there 
was no staying there, but they needs must 
fly, Brutus, rising up, said, "'Yes, indeed, 
we must fly, but not with our feet, but with 
our hands.” Then giving each of them his 
right hand, with a countenance full of pleas¬ 
ure, lie said, that he found an infinite satis¬ 
faction in this, that none of’liis friends had 
been false to him; that as for fortune, he 
was angry with that only for his country’s 
sake; as for himself, he thought himself 
much more happy than they who had over¬ 
come, not only as he had been a little time 
ago, but even now in his present condition; 
since he was leaving behind him such a 
reputation of his virtue as none of the con¬ 
querors with all their arms and riches should 
ever be able to acquire, no more than they 
could hinder posterity from believing and 
saying, that, being,unjust and wieked men, 
they had destroyed the just and the good, 
and usurped a power to which they had no 
right. After this, having exhorted and en¬ 
treated all about him to provide, for their 
own safety, he withdrew from them with 
two or three only of his peculiar friends; 
Strata was one of these, with whom lie had 
contracted an acquaintance when they 
studied rhetoric together. Him he placed 
next to himself, and, taking hold of the hilt 
of his sword and directing it witli both his 
hands, lie fell upon it, and killed himself. 
But others say, that not lie himself, but 
Strata, at the earnest entreaty of Brutus, 
turning aside his head, held the sword, upon 
which iie violently throwing himself, it 
pierced his breast, and he immediately died. 
This same Strata, Messala, a friend of 
Brutus, being after reconciled to Caesar, 
brought to him once at his leisure, and with 
tears ill his eyes said, “ This, O Caesar, is 
the man that did the last friendly office to 
my beloved Brutus.” Upon which Caesar 
received him kindly ; and had good use of 
him in his labors and his battles at Actium, 
being one of the Greeks that proved their 
bravery in his service. It is reported of 
Messala himself, that, when Caesar once 
gave him this commendation, that though 
he'was his’ fiercest enemy at Philippi in the 
cause of Brutus, yet he had shown himself 
his most entire friend in the fight of Actium, 
he answered, “ You have always found me, 
Ctesar, on the best and justest side:” 9 
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Brutus’s dead body was found by Antonv, j the fire, and. shutting it close in her mouth, 
who commanded the richest purple mantle I stifled herself, and died. Though there is a 
jhathe had to be thrown ov$r it, and alter- I letter current from Brutus to his friends, in 
wards the mantle being stolen, he found the j which he laments the death of Porcia, ami ae- 
ihief, and had him put to death. He sent louses them for neglecting her so that she de- 
;he ashes of Brutus to his mother Servilia. i sired to die rather than languish with her dis- 
As for Porcia his wife, Nicolaus the philoso- j ease. So that it seems Nicolaus was mista- 
pher and Valerius Maximus write, that, i keu in the time; for this epistle (if it indeed 
being desirous to die, hut being hindered by ' is authentic, and truly Brutus’s) gives us 
her friends, wl^p continually watched her, j to understand the malady and love of Porcia, 
she snatched some burning charcoal out of i and the way in which her death occurred. 


COMPARISON OF DION AND BRUTUS. 


There are noble points in abundance in 
the characters of these two men. and one to 
be first mentioned it their attaining such a 
height of greatness upon such inconsiderable 
means; and on this score Dion has by far 
the advantage. For he had no partner to 
contest his glory, as Brutus had in Cassius, 
who was not* indeed, his equal in proved 
virtue and honor, yet contributed quite as 
much to the service of the war b\ his bold¬ 
ness, skill, and activity; and some there be 
who impute to him the rise and beginning of 
the whole enterprise, saying that it was he 
who roused Brutus, till J.hen iiulisjMised to 
stir, into action against Ciesar. Whereas 
Dion seems of himself to have p ovided not 
only arms, ships, and soldiers, but likewise 
friends and partners for the enterprise. 
Neither did he,'as Brutus, collect money 
and forces from the war itself, but. on the 
contrary, laid out of his own substance, and 
employed the very means of his private 
sustenance in exile for the liberty of his 
country. Beside* tMs. Brutus and Cassius j 
when they fled from Koine, could not live 
safe or quiet, being condemned to death and 
pursued, and were thus of necessity forced to ! 
take arms and hazard their lives in their own 
defence, to save themselves, rather than their 
country. On the other hand. Dion enjoyed 
more ease, was more safe, and his life more 
pleasant in his banishment, than was the 
tyrant’s who had banished him, when lie 
flew to action, and ran the risk of all to save 
Sicily. 

Take notice,, too, that it was not the same 
thing for the Sicilians to be freed from Diony¬ 
sius, and for the Romans to be freed from 
Caesar. The former owned himself a tyrant, 
and vexed Sicily with a thousand oppressions; 
whereas •Caesar’s supremacy, certainly, in 
the process for attaining it, had inflicted no 
little trouble on its opponents, but, once 
established and victorious, it had indeed the 
name and appearance, but fact, that was 
cruel or tyrannical there was none. On the 
contrary,In the malady of the times and the 
z»ed of a monarchical government, he might 


i be thought to have been sent, Us the gentlest 
physician, by no other than a divine inter¬ 
vention. And thus the common people 
instantly regretted Ciesar, and grew enraged 
and implacable against those that killed him. 
Whereas Dion’s chief offence in the eyes of 
his fellow-citizens was his having let Diony¬ 
sius escape, aqd not having demolished the 
former tyrant‘s tomb. 

In the actual conduct of war, Dion was a 
commander without fault, improving to the 
j utmost those counsels which he himself gave, 
land, where others led him into disaster, 

' correcting and turning every thing to the 
| best.. But Brutus seems to have shown little 
j wisdom in engaging in the final battle, 
j which was to decide every thing, and, when 
he failed, not to have done, his business in 
J seeking a remedy; he gave all up, and 
abandoned his hopes, not venturing agaii st 
fortune even as far as Pouipey did, when ho 
had still means enough to rely on in his 
troops, and was clearly master ol all the seas 
with his ships. 

The greatest thing charged on Brutus is, 
that he, being saved by (';csar\s kindness, 
having saved all the friends whom he chose 
to ask for. he moreover accounted a friend, 
and Preferred above many, did yet lay vio¬ 
lent hands upon his preserver. Nothing liko 
this could bo objected against Dion; fjuito 
the contrary, whilst ho wai. of Dionysius’s 
family and bis friend, he did good service 
and was useful to him; but, driven from his 
country, wronged in his wife, and hi* estates 
lost, he orienly entered upon a war just and 
lawful. Does not. how* ver, the* matter turn 
the other way V For the chief glory of both 
was their hatred of tyranny, and abhorrence, 
of wickedness. This "ifas umnixed and sin¬ 
cere in Brutus; for he had no private quarrel 
with Caesar, but went into the rink singly for 
the liberty ^ f his country. The other, had 
he not been privately injured, had not fought* 
This is plain from rlato’s epistles, where it 
i is shown that he was turned out, and did not 
; forsake the court to wage war ur*on Dionysius. 

> Moreover, the public good made Brutus Pota- 
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pey’s friend (instead of his enemy as he had 
been) and Cassar’s enemy; since he proposed 
for liis hatred and his friendship no other 
end and standard but justice. Dion was very 
serviceable to Dionysius whilst in favor; 
when no longer trusted, he grew angry and 
fell to arms. And, for this reason, not even 
were his own friends all of them satisfied 
with his undertaking, or quite assured that, 
having overcome Dionysius, he might not 
settle the government on himself, deceiving 
his fellow-citizens by some less obnoxious 
name than tyranny. But the very enemies 
of Brutus would say that he had no other end 
or aim, from firgt to last, save only to restore 
to the Roman people their ancient govern¬ 
ment. 

And apart ^rom what has just been said, the 
adventure against Dionysius was nothing 
equal with that against Cansar. For none 
that was familiarly conversant with Dionysius 
but scorned him for his life of idle amuse¬ 
ment with wine, women, and dice ; whereas 
it required an heroic soul and a truly intrepid 
and unquailing spiritso much as to entertain 
the thought of crushing Caisar, so formidable 
for his ability, his power, and his fortune, 
whose very name disturbed the slumbers of 
the Parthian and Indian kings. Dion was 
no sooner seen in Sicily but thousands ran 
in to him and joined him against Dionysius; 
whereas the renown of Caesar, even when 
dead, gave strength to his friends; and his 
very name so heightened the person that 
took it, that from a simple boy he presently 
became the chief of the Romans; and he 
could use, it for a spell against the enmity and 
power of Antony. If any object that it cost 
Dion great trouble and difficulties to over¬ 
come the tyrant, whereas Brutus slew Cfesar 
naked and unprovided, yet this itself was the 


result of the most consummate policy 
conduct, to lying it about that a ma 
guarded around, and so fortified at all po 
should be taken naked and unprovided, 
it w'as not on the sudden, nor alone, nor i 
a few, that he fell upon and killed Cae 
but after long concerting the plot, and j 
ing confidence in a great many men, not 
of whom deceived him. For he githe 
once discerned the best me%, or by confu 
in them made them good. But tfion, ei 
making a wrong judgment, trusted him 
with ill men, or else by his employing t! 
made ill men of, good ; eitljgj-.#*. the 
would be a reflection on a wise man. P 
also is severe upon him, for choosing s 
for friends as betrayed him. 

Besides, when Dion was killed, none 
peared to revenge his death. Whereas E 
tus, even amongst his enemies, had Ant 
that buried him splendidly; and Csesar i 
took care his honors should be presen 
There stood at Milan in Gaul, within 
Alps, a brazen statue, which Caisar in af 
times noticed (being a real likeness, an 
fine work of art), and passing by it, presi 
ly stopped short, and in the hearing of m; 
commanded the magistrates to come bef 
him. lie told them their town had bro! 
their league, harboring an enerpy. 
magistrates at first simply denied the thi 
and, not knowing -,/hai he meant,, looked < 
upon another, when Caesar) turning towa 
the statue and gathering his brows, s;: 
‘ ‘ Pray is not that our enemy who stai 
there?” They were all "jn confusion, a 
had nothing to answer; but he, smiling, mi 
commended the Gauls, as who had been fi 
to their friends, though in adversity, a 
ordered that the statue should remain stai 
ing as he found it. 
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Tub Philosopher Chrysippus, O Polycrates, 
quotes an ancient proverb, not as really it 
should be, apprehending, I suppose, that it 
sounded too harshly, but so as he thought it 
would run best, in these words, 

Who praise their fathers but the generous sons? 

» But Dionysodorus the Troezenian proves him 
to be wrong, and restores the trie reading, 
which is thus,— 

Who praise their fattters but degenerate sons? 
telling us that the proverb is meant to stop 
the mouth of those who, having no merit of 
, their own, take refuge in the virtues of their 
ancestors, and make their advantage of prais¬ 
ing them. But, as Finder hath it, 

C 

He that by nature doth inherit 
From ancestors a noble spirit, 


as you do, who make your life the copy 
the fairest originals of your family,—such 
say, may take great satisfaction in being i 
minded, both by hearing others speak a 
speaking themselves, of the best of their pi 
genitors. For they assume not the glory 
praises earned by others outjjof' any want 
worth of their own, but, affiliating their oi 
deeds to those of their ancestors, give the 
honor as the authors both of their desce 
and manners. Therefore I have sent to y< 
the life which I have written of ycftr fello- 
citizen and forefather Aratus, to whom y 
are no discredit in point either of reputati< 
or of authority, not as though you nad n 
been most diligently careful to mfQrm yoi 
self from the beginning concerning his £ 
tions, but that your sons, Polycrates ai 
Pythocles, may both by hearing and read! 
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become familiar with those family examples assassinated by Nicocles, who himself set up 
which it behoves them to follow and imitate, for tyrant. Of him it is related that he was 
It is a piece of self-love, and ftot of the love strikingly like Periander the son of Cvpselus, 
of virtue, to iinagineone has already attained iust as it is said that Orontes the Persian 
to what is best. bore a great resemblance to Aleimeon the 

The city of Sicyon, from the time that it son of Amphiaraus, and that Lacedieuionian 
first fell off from the pure and Doric aristoc- youth, whom Myrsilus relates to have been 
racy (its harmony being destroyed, and a trodden to pieces by the crowd of those that 
mere series of seditions and personal contests came to see him upon that rojxirt, to Hector, 
of popular leaders ensuing), continued to lx* 'Phis Nicocles governed four months, in 
distempered aim unsettled, changing from which, after lie had done all kinds of mis- 
one tyrant to another, until, Cleon being chief to the city, he very nearly let it fall 
slain, Timoclides and Clinias, men of* the into the hands of the vEtolians. By this 
most repi ne an d |*)weramongst the citizens, time Aratus, being grown a youth, was in 
were choserF'T*) the magistracy. And the mueh esteem, both for his noble birth, ami 
commonwealth now seeming to be in a pretty his spirit and disposition, which, while noi- 
settled conation, Timoclides died, and Aban- ther insigniticant nor wanting in energy, 
tidas, the son of Paseas. to possess himself were solid, and tempered with a steadiness 
of the tyranny, killed Clinias, and. of his of judgment beyond his yearn. For which 
kindred ami friends, slew some and banished reason the exiles had their exes most upon 
others, lie sought also to kill his son Ara- him.nor did Xieoeles less observe his motions, 
tus, whom he left behind him, being but hut secretly spied and watched him, not Out 

of apprehension of any such considerable or 
utterly audacious attempt, but suspecting ho 
held correspondence with the kings,who were 
his father's friends and acquaintance. And, 
indeed, Aratus first attempted this way; but 
finding that Antigouus, who had promised 
fair, neglected him and delayed tin* time, and 
Soso. She, being of a generous temper, and that his hopes from Egypt ami Ptolemy were 
believing*the boy had hy some supernatural long to wait for, lie determined to cut off the 
guidance fled to her for.^helter, hid him in tyrant by himself. 

the house, aud -afc night sent him away to And first In* broke his mind to Aristoma- 
Argos. ehus and Kedelus, the one an exile of Sicyon, 

Aratus, being thus delivered and secured the other, Kedelus, in Arcadian of Megalo- 
Jfrom this- danger, conceived from the first lndis, a philosopher, and a man of action, 
and over after nourished a vehement, and having been the familiar friend of Areesilaus 
burning hatred against tyrants, which tin* Academic at Athens. These readily con- 
strengthened with his years. Being there- senting. lie eouimiiiiicnted with tin* other ex- 
fore bred up amongst his father's acquaint iles, whereof some few, being ashamed to 
ance and friends at Argos with a liberal ed- seem to despair of success, engaged in the 
ucatiou, and peraeMng his body to promise design; but most of them endeavored todivert 
good health and stature, he addicted himself him from his purjHwe, as one that for want 
to the exercises of the pabestra, to that de- of experience was too rash and daring, 
gree that he competed in the five games, and Whilst he was consulting to seize u|wui 
gained some crowns; and indeed in his some i*>st in Sicyonia, from whence he might 
statues one may observe* a certain kind of make war upon tin* tyrant, there came to 
athletic cast, and the sagacity and majesty Argos a certain Sicyonian, mAvly escaped 
of his countenance does not dissemble his j nut of orison, brother to X<*iioc|«*h, one of 
full diet and the use of the hoe. Whence the exiles, who being by him presented to 
it came to pass that he less studied eloqu ence Aratus informed him, that that part of the 
than perhaps became a statesman, and yet wall over which he escaped was, inside, al- 
he was more accomplish^ in speaking than most level with the ground, adjoining a 
many believe,.judging by the commentaries rocky and (derated place, and that from the 
which he left oehind him. written carelessly outside it might be scaled with ladders* 
and by the way, as fast as he could do it, and Aratus, tearing this, despatches away Xen- 
in such words as first came to his mind. ocles with two of his own servants, Seuthas 
In the course of time, Diuias and Aristo- and Technon, to view* the wall, resolving, if 
teles thelogician killed Ahantidas, w ho used possible, secretly and with one risk to hazard 
to be present in the market-place at their all on a single trial, rather than carry on a 
discussions, and to make one in them; till contest as private rnan against a tyrant by 
they taking the occasion, insensibly accua- long war and oper. force. Xenoclea, ther^ 
tomed him to the practice, and s<? had opjior- fore, with his companions, returning having 
tunity to contrive and execute a plot against taken the height of the wall, and declaring 
him. After him Paseas, the father of Aban- jthe place not to be impossible or indeed diffi- 
4£das, taking upon him the government, was j cult to get over, but that it was not easy to 


seven years old. J Ins bov m tin* general 
disorder getting out of tin* house with those 
that fled, and wandering about, the city help¬ 
less and in gw*nt fear, by chance got undis¬ 
covered into the house of a woman who was 
Abantidas’s sister, but married to IVoohan- 
tus, the brother of Clinias, her name being j 
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approach it undiscovered by reason of softie ] 
small but uncommonly savage and noisy < 
dogs belonging to a gardener hard by, he im- < 
mediately undertook the business.. ! 

Now the preparation of arms gave no i 
jealousy, because robberies and petty fo- . 
rays were at that time common everywhere I 
between one set of people and another; and s 
for the ladders, Euphranor, the machine- I 
maker, made them openly, his trade render- 
inghim unsuspected,though one of the exiles. 1 
As for men, each of his friends in Argos fur- ' 
nished him with ten apiece out of those.few ; 
they had, and he armed thirty of his own i 
servants, and hired some few soldiers of 
Xenophilus, the chief of the robber captains, 
to whom it was" given out that they were to 
march into the territory of Sicyon to seize 
the king’s stufi; most or them were sent be¬ 
fore, in small parties, to the tower of I’olyg- 
uotus, with orders to wait there; Caphisi- 
as also was despatched beforehand lightly 
armed, with four others, who were, as soon 
as it was dark, to come to the gardener’s 
house, pretending to be travellers, and, pro¬ 
curing their lodging there, to,shut up him 
and his dogs; for there was no other way of 
etting past. And for the ladders, they had 
een made to take in pieces, and were put 
into chests, and sent before, hidden upon 
wagons. In the mean time, some of the 
spies of Nicocles appearing-in Argos, and be¬ 
ing said to go privately about watching 
Aratus, he came early in the morning into 
the market-place,showing himself openly and 
conversing with his friends; then he anoint¬ 
ed himself in the exercise ground, and, tak¬ 
ing With him thence some of the young men 
that used to drink and spend their time with 
him, he went home; and presently after 
several of his servants were seen about the 
market-place, one carrying garlands, another 
buying flambeaus, and a third speaking to 
the women that used to sing and play at 
banquets, all of which thing the spies observ¬ 
ing were deceived, and said laughing to one 
another, “ pertainly nothing can be more 
timorous than a tyrant, if Nicocles, being 
master of so great a city and so numerous 
a force, stands in fear of a youth that spends 
what he has to subsist upon in his banish¬ 
ment in pleasures and day-debauches; ” and, 
being thus imposed upon, they returned 
home. 

. But Aratus, departing immediately after 
his morning meal, and coming to lits soldiers 
at Polygnotus’s tower, led them to Nemea; 
where he disclosed, to most of them for the 
first time, his true design, making them 
large promises and fair speeches, and 
marched towards the city, giving for the 
word Apollo victorious, proportioning his 
march to the motion of the moon, so as to 
have the benefit of her light upon the way, 
and to be in the garden, which was close to' 
the wall, just as she was. setting. Here Ca- 


phisias came to him, who had not secured the 
dogs, which had run away before he could 
catch them, bift had only made sure of the 
gardener. Upon which most of the compa¬ 
ny being out of heart and desiring to retreat, 
Aratus encouraged them to go on promising 
to retire in case the dogs were too trouble- 
some; and at the same time.sending forward 
those that carried the ladders, conducted l>j 
Ecdelus and Mnasitheus, bfc. followed then: 
himself leisurely, the dogs already barkinf 
very loud and following the steps of Ecdelus 
and his companions. However, they got t< 
the wall, and reared the ladders \^fh safety 
But as the foremost men W@re mountin' 
them, the captain of the watch that was t< 
be relieved by the morning guard passed oi 
his way with the bell, and there were man; 
lights, and a noise of people coming up 
Hearing which, they clapt themselves clos. 
to the ladders, and so were unobserved; bu 
as the other watch also was coming up t 
meet this, they were in extreme danger c 
being discovered. But when this also wen 
by without observing them, immediate] 
Mnasitheus and Ecdelus got upon tjie wall 
and, possessing themselves of the approache 
inside and out, sent away Technon to Are 
tus, desiring him to make all the haste h 
could. 

Now there was no great distance from th 
garden to the wall ayd to the tower, in whic 
latter a large hound vfas kept. The houn 
did not hear their steps of himself, whethf 
that he were naturally drowsy, or.overwe.arie 
the day before, but, the gardener’s curs awal 
ing him, he first began to growl and grumbl 
in response, and then as they passed by't 
bark out aloud. And the barking was now s 
great, that the sentinel opposite shouted oi 
to the dog’s keeper to know why the dogkej 
such a barking, and whether any thing wc 
the matter; who answered, that it was notl 
ing but only that his dog had been set bari 
ing by the lights of the watch and the noise c 
the bell. This reply much encouraged Ar: 
tus’s soldiers, who thought the dog’s keepi 
was privy to their design, and wished to cot 
ceal what was passing, and that many othe: 
in the city were of the conspiracy. But whe 
they came to scale the wa|j. the attempt the 
appeared both to require time and to be fu 
of danger, for the ladders shook and tottere 
extremely unless they mounte^i them leisur 
ly and one by one, and time pressed, for tl 
cocks began to crow, and the country peop 
that used to bring things to the market won! 
be coming to the town directly. Thereto! 
Aratus made haste to get up himsdlf, fOri 
only of the company being already upon tl 
i wall, and, staying but for a few more of thoi 
that were below, he made straight to the t; 
i rant’s house and the general’s office, whei 
, the mercenary soldiers passed the night, an 
>’ coming suddenly upon them, and taking the: 
■ prisoners without killing any one of then 
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he immediately sent to all his friends in their 
houses to desire them to come to him, which 
they did from all quarters. Jty this time the 
day began to break, and the theatre was till¬ 
ed with a multitude that were held in sus¬ 
pense by uncertain reports and knew nothing 
distinctly of what had happened, until a pub¬ 
lic crier came lovward and proclaimed that 
Aratus, the son of Clinias, invited the citi¬ 
zens to recover tlieir lil>erty. 

Then atjiust assured that what they so long 
looked for was come to pass, they pressed in 
throngs to the tyrant’s gates to set them on 
lire. AnJ. such a llama was kindled, the 
whole housITVfltching tire? that it was seen 
as far as Corinth ; so that the Corinthians, 
wondering what the matter could be, were 
upon the |K>iut of coining to their assistance. 
Nicoeles tied aw ay .secretly out of the city by 
means of certain underground passages, and 
the soldiers, helping the Sioyonians to quench 
the tire, plundered the house. This Aratus 
hindered not, but divided also tin* rest ol the 
riches of the tyrants amongst the citizens. 
In this exploit, not one of these engaged in 
it was slain, «tor any of the contrary party, 
fortune so ordering the action as to be clear 
and free from civil bloodshed, lb* restored 
eighty exiles who had been extolled by Nico¬ 
des, and no less than live hundred who had 
been driven out by former tyrants and had 
endured a long baiiishiypnt, pretty nearly, 
by this time, ot -li 1tv Jaws’ duration, These 
returning, most of them very po' r, were im¬ 
patient to enter upon their former j»t»sse.s>iuus, 
and, proceeding to their several farms and 
houses, gave great jwrplexitv to Aratus, who 
considered that the city without was envied 
for its liberty and aimed at by Antigonus, 
and w ithin was lull of disorder and sedition. 
\V hereto re, as things stood, lie thought it best 
to associate it t<* the Aclncau community, 
and so, although Dorians, they of their own 
will took upm them the name and citizenship 
of the Aclucans, who at that, time had neither 
great repute nor much power. For the most 
of them lived in small tow ns. and their terri¬ 
tory was neither large nor fruitful, and the 
neighboring sea was almost wholly without a 
harbor, breaking direct upon a rocky shore. 
But yet these above others made it aj *s*ar 
that the Greeiai^ courage was invincible, 
whensoever it could only have order and con¬ 
cord within itself and a prudent general to 
direct it. For though they had scarcely been 
counted as any part of the ancient Grecian 
power, and at this time did not equal the 
strength of one ordinary city, yet by pru¬ 
dence a»d unanimity, and because they knew 
how not to envy'and malign, but to obey and 
follow him amongst them that was most emi¬ 
nent for virtue, they not only preserved tlieir 
own liberty in the midst of so many great 
cities, military powers, and monarchies, hut 
went on steadily saving and delivering from 
slavery great numbers of the Greeks. 


As for Aratus, he was in his behavior a 
true statesman, high-minded, and more in- 
tout ii|K)ii the public than his private concerns, 
a bitter hater of tyrants, making the common 
good the rule and law of his friendships and 
enmities. So that indeed he seems not to 
have been so faithful a friend, as ho was a 
I reasonable ami gentle enemy, ready, accord¬ 
ing to the needs of the state, to suit himself 
on occasion to cither side; concord between 
nations, brotherhood between cities, tho 
j council and the assembly unanimous in their 
votes, being the objects above all other bless- 
1 ings to which he was passionately devoted; 
j backward, indeed, and diffident in the use of 
j arms and open force, but in effecting rt pur- 
! |w>se underhand, and outwitting cities and 
potentates without observation, most |n>litio 
I and dexterous. Therefore, t-howgh he mteceed- 
i ed beyond hope in many enterprises which 
In* undertook, yet lie seems to have left quite 
as many unattempted,though feasible enough, 
for want, of assn ranee. For it should seem, 
that, as the sight of certain beasts is strong 
in the night but dim by day. the. tenderness 
i of the humors of their eyes not bearing the 
J eontaet of the light, so there is also one kiln! 
i of human skill and sagacity which is easily 
j daunted and disturbed in actions done in tho 
| open day and before the world, and recovers 
all its self-|M»ssession in secret and covert en- 
j terprises; which inequality is occasioned in 
| noble minds for want of philosophy, a mere 
; wild ami uncultivated fruit of a virtue with- 
, out true knowledge '‘oiiiiug up; as might bo 
j made out bv examples. • 

j Aratus. therefore, having associated him- 
! self ami his city to tie* Achaums, served in 
( the cavalry, and made himself much beloved 
j by his commanding olliecrs for his exact 
obedience ; for though le* had made mo largo 
1 an addition to the common strength as that 
of his own credit and the |M>\vcr of his coun¬ 
try, yet he was as ready as the most ordinary 
person to be commanded by tin* Acincau 
general of the time being, whether he were a 
man of Dynuo, or of Tribea, or any yet 
meaner town than these. Hiding also a 
present of five ami twenty talents sent him 
irom the king, he took then, but gave them 
j all to his fellow-citizens, who wanted money, 
amongst other purjMises, for the redemption 
of those who had been taken prisoners. 

: But the exiles being by no means to be 

satisfied, disturbing continually those tha( 
were in possession of tlieir estates, Sicyon 
j was in great danger of falling into perfect 
I desolation ; so that, having no hope left but 
in the kindness of Ptolemy, he resolved to 
sail to him, an<l to beg so much money of 
him as rni,;ht reconcile all. parties. So he 
set sail from Mo then e beyond Malea, design- 
i ing to make the direct passage. But the 
j pilot not being able to keen the vessel up 
j ngainst a strong wind and high waves that 
1 came in from the open sea, he was driven 
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from his course, and with much ado got to 
shore in Andros, an enemy’s land, possessed 
by Antigonus, who had a garrison there. To 
avoid which he immediately landed, and, 
leaving the ship, went up into the country a 
ood way from the sea, having along with 
im only one friend, called Timanthes; and 
throwing themselves into some ground thick¬ 
ly covered with wood, they had but an ill 
night’s rest of it. Not long after, the com¬ 
mander of the troops came, and, enquiring 
for Aratus, was deceived by his servants, 
who had been instructed to say that lie had 
fled at once over into the island of Euboea. 
However, he declared the ship, the property 
op board of her, and the servants, to be law¬ 
ful prize, and detained them accordingly. 
As for Aratus, after some few days, in his 
extremity by*good fortune a Roman ship 
happened to put in just at the spot in which 
he made his abode, sometimes peeping out to 
seek his opportunity, sometimes keeping 
close. She was bound for Syria; but going 
aboard, he agreed with the master to land 
him in Caria. In which voyage he met 
with no less danger on the seq than before. 
From Caria being after much time arrived 
in Egypt, he immediately went to the king, 
who had a great kindness for him, and had 
received from him many presents of draw¬ 
ings and paintings out of Greece. Aratus 
had a very good judgment in them, and al¬ 
ways took care to collect and send him the 
most curious and finished works, especially 
those of Pamphilus and Melanthus. 

For the Sicyonian pieces were still in the 
height of their reputation, as being the only 
ones .whose colors were lasting; so that 
Apelles himself, even after he had become 
well known and admired, went thither, and 
gave a talent to be admitted into the society 
of the painters there, not so much to partake 
of their skill, which he wanted not, but of 
their credit. And accordingly Aratus, when 
he freed the city, immediately took down the 
representations of the rest of the tyrants, 
but demurred a long time about that of 
Aristratus, Who flourished in the time of 
Philip. For this Aristratus was painted by 
Melanthus and his scholars, standing by a 
chariot, in which a figure of Victory was 
carried, Apelles himself having had a hand 
in it, astPolemon the geographer reports. It 
was an extraordinary piece, and therefore 
Aratus was fain to spare it for the workman¬ 
ship, and yet, instigated by the hatred he 
bore the tyrants, commanded it to be taken 
down. But Nealces the painter, one of 
Aratus’s friends, entreated him, it is said, 
with tears in his eyes, to spare it, and, find¬ 
ing he did not prevail with him, told him at 
l^st he should carry on his war with the ty¬ 
rants, but with the tyrants alone : “ Let 
therefore the char jot and the Victory stand, 
and i 'will take means for the removal of 
Arnitratus; ” to which Aratus consenting, 


Nealces blotted out Aristratus, and in 1: 
place painted a palm-tree, not daring to a< 
any thing else*of his own invention. X] 
feet of the defaced figure of Aristratus a 
said to have escaped notice, and to be h 
under the chariot. By these means Arati 
got favor with the king, who, after he w 
more fully acquainted with him, loved hi 
so much the more, and gave him for the r 
lief of his city one hundredfold fifty*talent 
forty of which he immediately cfhried awi 
witli him, when he sailed to Peloponnesi 
but the rest the king divided into inst; 
ments, and sent them to him aifcprwards 
different times. * 

Assuredly it was a great thing to procu 
for his fellow-citizens a sum of money, 
small portion of which had been sufiicier 
when presented by a king to other captai 
and popular leaders, to induce them to tu 
dishonest, and betray and give away the 
native countries to him. But it was a mui 
greater, that by means of this money 1 
effected a reconciliation and good unde 
standing between the rich and poor, ai 
created quiet and security f6r tl^e who 
people. His moderation, also, amidst 
great power was very admirable. For b 
ing declared sole arbitrator and plenipotei 
tiary for settling the questions of proper 
in the case of the exiles, he would not accej 
the commission alwie, i but, associating wil 
himself fifteen of the citizens, with grei 
pains and trouble he succeeded in adjustir 
matters, and established peace apd good-wi 
in the city, for which good-service-, not on 
all the citizens in general bestowed extrao 
dinary honors upon him, but the exiles, apa 
by themselves, erecting his statue in bras 
inscribed on it these elegiac verses : 

Your counsels, deeds, and skill Jor Greece in war 
Known beyond Hercules’s pillars are ; 

But we this image, O Aratus, gave 

Of you who saved us, to the gods who save, 

By you from exile to our homes restored, 

That virtue and that justice to record, 

To which tlie blessing Sicyou owes this day 
Of wealth that's shared alike, and laws that fl 
obey. 

By His success in effecting these thing 
Aratus secured himself from the envv of h: 
fellow-citizens, on account of the benefit 
they felt he had done them; but king Ant 
gonus being troubled in his mjud about hin 
and designing either wholly to bring hit 
over to his party, or else to make him sm 
pected by I’tolemy, besides other marks c 
his favor shown to him, who had little min 
to receive them, added this, too, that, sacri 
ficing to the gods in Corinth, he sent poi 
tions to Aratus at Sicyon, and at the feas 
where were many guests, he said openly, “ 
thought thi? Sicyonian youth had been onl 
a lover of liberty and of his fellow-citizeni 
but now I look upon him as a good judge o 
the manners and actions of kings. Fo 
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formerly he despised us, and, placing his by surprise from those that were then mas- 
hopes further off,- admired the Egyptian ters of it, since he despaired to do it by open 
riches, hearing so much of their elephants, force. 

fleets, and palaces. But after seeing all Therefore Alexander, who held the place, 
these at a nearer distance, perceiving them being dead, poisoned by him, as is rejx>rted, 
to be but mere stage allow and pageantry, he and his wife Niciea succeeding in the govern- 
is now come over to us. And for my part I ment and the |x>xsession of Acro-Corinthus, 
willingly receive, him, and, resolving to make ; he immediately made use of his son, Dome- 
great ijse of him myself, command you to j trius, and. giving her pleasing hopes of a 
look upon hin^jis a friend.’* These words i royal marriage and of a happy life with a 
were sooittaken hold of by those that envied : youth, whom a woman now growing old 
and maligned him, who strove whigh of | might well find agreeable, with this lure of 
them should, in their letters to Ptolemy, at*! his son he succeeded in taking her; hut the 
tack hin^wUh the worst calumnies, so that) place itself she did not deliver up, but eon- 
Ptolemy sent to expostulate the matter w ith | tinned to hold it with a very strong garrison, 
him; so much envy and ill-will did there al-) of which lu* seeming to take no notice, coje- 
ways attend the so much contended for, and hrated the wedding in Corinth, entertaining 
so ardently and passionately aspired to, them with shows and banquets every day, as 
friendships of princes and great men. one that had nothing else in His mind but to 

But Aratus, being now for the first time give himself up for awhile to indulgence in 
chosen general of the Acha*ans, ravaged the i pleasure and mirth. But when the moment 
country of Loeris and Calvdon, just over came, and Anuebeus began to sing in the 
against Acha*a, and then went to assist the - theatre, he waited himself ujxm Niea*a to the 
Boeotians with ten thousand soldiers, but I play, she being carried in a rovully-deoorutod 
came not up to them until after the battle near j chair, ext remely pleased with her new honor, 
Clueronpa hatl been fought, in whieh they i n<»t dreaming of what was intended. As 
were beaten by the vKtolians. w ith the loss of , soon, therefore, as they were come to the 
Abfpncritux the Hmotarch,and a thousand men ) turning which led up to the citadel, he de- 
besides. A year after, being ajain elected 1 sired her to go on before him to the theatre, 
general, he resolved to attempt the capture ■ hut for himself, bidding farewell to the music, 
of the Acro-Corinthus, not so much for the farewell to the wedding. In* went on faster 
advantage of the Siqyoi^ian* or Achasiiis, as than one would have thought his age would 
considering that hv excelling the Macedonian have admitted to the Aen».( 'orinthus, and, 
garrison In* should free all Greee< dike from a finding thegaV shut, knocked w ith his staff, 
tyranny whjch oppressed every part of her. commanding them .«> open, whieh they with- 
Charcsthe Athenian, having the good fortune in, being aina/nl. did. And having thus 
to get the better, in a certain battle, of the mode himself master of tin* place, ho could 
king’s generals, wrote to the people of Athens not contain himself for joy; hut, though an 
that this victory was “ sifter to that at Mara- | old man, and mi" that had seen so many turns 
thou.” And so may this action he very j of fortune, he much needs revel it in the ojx»n 
safely termed sister to those of Pelopidas j streets and the midst of the market-plac#, 
the ’i’heban aud*Tlft*asybulus the Atle-nian, \ crowned w ith garlands and attended with 
in which they slew the tyrants; except, |*er- j flute-women, inviting everybody he met to 
haps, it exceed them uj>on this account, that partake in his festivity. So much more does 
it was not against natural Grecians, hut! joy without discretion transjxirt and agitato 
against a foreign and stranger domination. ' the mind than either fear or sorrow. Anti- 
The Isthmus, rising like a hank bet ween ] goims. therefore, having in this # manlier pon- 
theseas, collects into a single sjw>t and com- sensed himself of Acro-Corinthus, put a garri- 
presses together the whole continent of . son into it of those he trusted most, making 
Greece: and Acro-Corinthus, being a high j Persa'us the philosopher governor, 
mountain springing ujfout of the very .nid- I Now Aratus, even in the lifetime of Alox- 
dle of what lu re is Greece, whensoever it is ander, had made an attempt, hut, a confed- 
held with a garrison, stands in the way j eraoy being made bet ween A lexundaratid the 
and cuts off -^11 Peloponnesus from inter- j Acha*ans, he desisted. But now he started 
course of every; kind, free passage of men ; afresh, with a nev, plan of effecting the thing, 
and arms, aiul all traffic by sea and land, j which was this: there were in Corinth four 
and makes him lord of all. that is master of brothers, Syrians lx>m, one of whom, called 
it. Wherefore the younger Philip did not i Diodes, served as a soldier in the garrison, 
jest, bu9said very true, w hen he called the j but the three others, having stolen some gold 
city of Corinth “the fetors of Greece ” j of the king’s, came to Hicyon, to one ACgias, 
So that this post was always muph contend- j a banker, whom Aratus made use of in his 
ed for, especially by the kings and/tyrants; • business. To him they immediately sold 
and so vehemently was it longed.fof bv An- j part of their gold, and the rest one of them, 
tigonus. that his passion for it came* little j called Erginus, corning often thither, ex- 
short of that of frantic love; he was conti n- I Changed by parcels. Becoming, by this means, 
mally occupied with devising how to take it * familiarly acquainted with ^Egias, and Ming 
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by him led into discourses concerning the for¬ 
tress, he told him that in going up to his bro¬ 
ther he had observed, in the face of the rock, 
a side-cleft, leading to that part of the wall 
of the castle which was lower than the rest. 
At which JEgias joking with him and saying, 
“ So, you wise man, for the sake of a little 
gold you have broken into the king’s treasure; 
when you might, if you chose, get money 
in abundance for a single hour’s work, bur¬ 
glary, you know, and treason being punished 
with the same death,” Erginus laughed and 
told him then, he would break the thing, to 
Diodes (for he did not altogether trust ids 
other brothers), and, returning within a few 
days, he bargained to conduct Aratus to 
that part of the wall where it was no more 
than fifteen feet high, and to do what else 
should be nece&ary, together with his broth¬ 
er Diodes. 

Aratus, therefore, agreed to give them six¬ 
ty talents if he succeeded, but if he failed in 
his enterprise, and yet he and they came off 
safe, then he would give each of them a house 
and a talent. Now the threescore talents be¬ 
ing to be deposited in the hand; of vEgias for 
Erginus and his partners, and Aratus neither 
having so much by him, nor willing, by bor¬ 
rowing it from others, to give any one a sus¬ 
picion of his design, he pawned his plate and 
his wife’s golden ornaments to rEgias for the 
money. For so high was his temper, and so 
strong his passion for noble actions, that, 
even as he had heard that l’hocion and Epam- 
inondas were the best and justest of the 
Greeks, because they refused the greatest 
presents and would not surrender their duty 
for money, so he now chose to be at the ex¬ 
pense of this enterprise privately, and to ad¬ 
vance all the cost out of his own property, 
taking the whole hazard On himself for the 
sake of the rest that did not so much as know 
what was doing. And who indeed can with¬ 
hold, even now, his admiration for and his 
sympathy with the generous mind of one, 
who paid so largely to purchase so great a 
risk, and lei^t out his richest possessions to 
have an opportunity to expose his own life, 
by entering among his enemies in the dead 
of the night, without desiring any other se¬ 
curity for them than the hope of a noble suc¬ 
cess. 

Now the enterprise, though dangerous 
enough in itself,was made much more so by an 
error happening through mistake in the very 
beginning. For Technon, one of* Aratus's 
servants, was sent away to Diodes, that they 
might together view the wall. Now he had 
never seen Diodes, but made no question 
of knowing him by the marks Erginus had 
given hiihof him; namely, that he had curly 
hfcir, a swarthy complexion, and no beard. 
Being come, therefore, to the appointed place, 
he stayed Whiting.for Erginus and Diodes 
outside ^he town, in front of the place called 
Ornis. In the mean time, Dionysius, elder 


brother to Erginus and Diodes, who knew 
nothing at all of the matter, but much resem- 
bled Diodes, happened to pass by. Technon 
upon this likeness, all being in accordance 
with what he had been told, asked him if he 
knew Erginus; and ou his replying that he 
was his brother, taking it for granted that he 
was speaking with Diodes, not so much as 
asking his name or staying for any other to¬ 
ken, he gave him his hand, jyid began to dis¬ 
course with him and ask him questions about 
matters agreed upon with Erginus. Dion¬ 
ysius, cunningly taking the advantage of his 
mistake, seemed to understand hirq very well, 
and returning towards the ci^, led him on, 
still talking, .without any suspicion. Ami 
being now near the gate, he was just about 
to seize on him, when by chance again Ergi¬ 
nus met them, and, apprehending the cheat 
and the danger, beckoned to Technon to make 
his escape, and immediately both of them, be¬ 
taking themselves to their heels, ran away 
as fast as they could to Aratus, who for all 
this despaired not, but immediately sent 
away Erginus to Dionysius to bribe him to 
hold his tongue. And lie not Vmly effected 
that, but also brought him along with him to 
Aratus. Hut, when they had him, they no 
longer left him at liberty, but binding him, 
they kept him close shut up in a room, 
whilst they prepared for executing their de¬ 
sign. . v, . 

All things being no tv ready, he command¬ 
ed the rest of his forces to pass the night by 
their arms, and taking with hiiq four hun¬ 
dred chosen men, few of whom knew what 
they were going about, he led them to the 
gates by the temple of Juno. Jt was the 
midst of summer, and the moon was at full, 
and the night so clear without any clouds, 
that there was danger lest the arms glisten¬ 
ing in the moonlight sliTiuUI discover them. 
But as the foremost of them came near the 
city, a mist came off from the sea, and dark¬ 
ened the city itself and the outskirts about 
it. Then the rest of them, sitting down, 
put off their shoes, because men both make 
less noise and also climb surer, if they go up 
ladders barefooted, but Erginus, taking with 
him seven young men dressed like travellers, 
got unobserved to thS ga|e, and killed the 
sentry with the other guards. And at the 
same time the ladders were clapped to the 
walls, and Aratus, having in great haste got 
up a hundred men, commanded the rest to 
follow as they could, and immediately draw¬ 
ing up liis ladders after him, he marched 
through the city with his hundred men 
towards the castle, being already overjoyed 
that he was undiscovered, and not doubting 
of the suoqess. But while still they were 
some way off, a watch of four men came with 
a light, who. did not see them, because they 
were still in the shade of the moon, but were 
seen plainly enough themselves as they came 
on directly towards them. So withdrawing 
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a little way amongst some walls and plots 
for houses, they lay in wait for them; and 
three of them they killed, out the fourth, 
being wounded in the head with a sword, 
fled, crying out that the enemy was in the 
city. And immediately the trumpets sound* 
ed, and all the city was in an uproar at what 
had happened,.and the streets were full of 
peopl^ running up and down, and many 
lights were s£**> shining l»oth below in the 
town, amfabove in the castle, and a confused 
noise was to be heard in all parts. # 

In the mean time, Aratus was hard at 
work struggling to get up the rocks, at first 
slowly and ’with much*difficulty, straying 
continually from tin* path, which lay deep, 
and was overshadowed with the crags, lead¬ 
ing to the wall with many windings and 
turnings; but the moon immediately and as 
if bv miracle, it is said, dispersing tin* 
clouds, shone out and gave light to the most 
difficult part of tin* way, until he got to that 
part of the wall he desired, and there she 
overshadowed and hid him, the clouds coiii- 
ing together again. Those soldiers whom 
Arutug had teft outside the gate, near.Juno's 
temple, to the number of three hundred, en¬ 
tering the town, now’ full of tumult and 
lights, and not knowing the way by which 
the former had gone, and finding no track 
of them, slunk aside, and crowded together 
in one body under a fjguk <*f the cliff that 
cast a strong shadow*, ami there stood and 
waited in great distress at 1 perplexity. 
For, by thjs time, those that had gone with 
Aratus were attacked with missiles from the 
citadel, and were busy fighting, and a 
sound of cries of battle cairn* down from 
above, and a loud noise, echoed back and 
back from the mountain sides, and therefore 
confused and uncertain whence it proceeded, 
was heard on all skies. They being thus in 
doubt which way to turn themselves, Arclic- 
laus, the commander of Antigonus's troops, 
having a great number of soldiers with him. 
made up towards the castle with great shouts 
aud noise, of trumpets to fall iij*on Aratus’s 
people, and passed by the three hundred, 
who, as if they had risen out of an ambush, 
immediately charged him, killing the first, 
they encountered* and so affrighted the rest, 
together with Archelaus, that they put them 
to flight and pursued them until they hail 
quite broke and disjierscd tluun about the 
city. No sooner were these defeated, but 
Erginus came to them from those that were 
fighting above, to acquaint them that Aratus 
was engaged with the enemy, who defended 
themsfives very stoutly, and there was a 
fierce conflict at the very wall, and need of 
speedy help. They therefore desired him to 
lead them on without delay, and, marching 
up, they by their shouts made their friends 
understand who they were, and encouraged 
them; and the full moon, shining on their 4 
• arms, made them, in the long line by which 


j they advanced, appear more in number to 
| the enemy than they were; ami the echo of 
1 the nightjnultiplied their shouts. In short, 

| falling on with the rest, they made the ene¬ 
my give way, and were masters of the castle 
! and garrison, day now beginning to be 
I bright, and the rising sun shining out upon 
i their success, lly this time, also, the rest 
I of his armv came up to Aratus from Sioyon, 
; the Corinthians joyfully receiving them at 
the gates and helping them to secure the 
j king’s party. 

I And now, having put all things into a 
; safe jiost urc, became down from the castle 
! to the theatre, an infinite number of j**ople 
1 crowding thither to see him and to hear 
i what he would sav to the Corinthians. 

; Therefore draw ing up the Aelueaiis on each 
• side of the stage-passages, h# came forward 
j himself ujKin the stage, with his corslet still 
| on, and his face showing the effects of all 
j his hard work and want of sleep, so that his 
! natural exultation and joylulness of mind 
were overborne bv fin* weariness of his body. 
The jM'ople, as soon as lie came forth, break¬ 
ing out into great applauses,and congratula¬ 
tions, he took his spear in his right hand, 
and. resting his body upon it with bis knee 
a little bent, stood a good while in that 
jKisture, silently receiving their shouts and 
acclamations, while they extolled his valor 
and wondered at his fortune; which being 
over, standing up, he began an oration in 
the name o* the Aelueaiis, suitable to the 
late action, persi ading the Corinthians to 
associate themselves to the Aclucans, and 
withal delivered up to them the keys of their 
gates, which had never been in their power 
since the lime of king Philip. Of the cap¬ 
tains of Antigonus, he dismissed Archelaus, 
whom he had taken prisoner, and Theo¬ 
phrastus, who refused to quit his j*ost, lie 
put to death. As for Persa*us, when he saw 
the castle was lost, he had got away to Ceu- 
ehreje, where, Home time after, discounting 
with one that said to him that the w ise mail 
only is a true general, “ Indeed," he replied, 
“ none of Zeno's maxims on£o pleased me 
better than this, hut 1 have Iteeti converted 
to another opinion by the young man of 
Sieyon." This is told by many of Persam*. 
Aratus, immediately after, made himself 
master of the temple of Juno ainbliaven of 
Lechamtri, seized uj>on five and twenty of 
the king’s ships, together with five hundred 
horses afid four hundred Syrians; them* ha 
sold. The Aclucans kept guard in the Aero* 
Corinth us with a body of four hundred 
soldiers, and fifty dogs with as many 
keepers. 

The Romans, extolling Philopoemen, called 
him tho last of the Grecians, as if no gre^t 
man had ever since his time been bred 
amongst them. Rut 1 should call this cap¬ 
ture of the Aero-Corinth us the last of the 
Grecian exploits, being comparable to the 
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best of them, both for the daringness of it, 
and the success, as was presently seen by 
the consequences. For the Megarians, re¬ 
volting from Antigonus, joined A rat us, and 
the Troezenians and Epidaurians enrolled 
themselves in the Achaean community, and 
issuing forth for the first time, he entered 
Attica, and passing over into Salamis, he 
plundered the island, turning the Achaean 
force every way, as if it were just let loose 
out of prison and set at liberty. All freemen 
whom he took he sent back to the Atheni¬ 
ans without ransom, as a sort of first invita¬ 
tion to them to come over to the league. He 
made Ptolemy become a confederate of the 
Achaians, with the privi. ge of command 
both by sea and land. And so great was 
his power with them, that since he could not 
by law be chosen their general every year, 
yet every other year he was, and by his 
counsels and actions was in effect always so. 
For they perceived that neither riches nor 
reputation, nor the friendship of kings, nor 
the private interest of his own country, nor 
any thing else was so dear to him as the in¬ 
crease of the Aehrean power and greatness. 
For he believed that the cities, weak in¬ 
dividually, could be preserved by nothing 
else but a mutual assistance under the clos¬ 
est bond of the common interest; and, as 
the members of the body live and breathe 
by the union of all in a single natural 
growth, and on the dissolution of this, when 
once they separate, pine away and putrify, 
in the same manner are cities ruined by 
being dissevered, as well as preserved when, 
as the members of one great body they enjoy 
the benefit of that providence and counsel 
that govern the whole. 

Now being distressed to see that, whereas 
the chief neighboring cities enjoyed their 
own laws and liberties, the Argives were in 
bondage, he took counsel for destroying 
their tyrant Aristomaclius, being very desir¬ 
ous botli to pay his debt of gratitude to the 
city where he had been bred up, by restor¬ 
ing it its liberty, and to add so considerable 
a town to the Achajans. Nor were there 
some wanting who had the courage to under¬ 
take the thing, of whom iEschylus and 
Charimenes the soothsayer were the chief. 
But they wanted swords; for the tyrant 
had prohyjited the keeping of any under a 
great penalty. Therefore Aratus, having 
rovided some small daggers at Corinth and 
idden them in the packsaddles (if some 
packhorses that carried ordinary ware, sent 
them to Argos. But Charimenes letting 
another person into the design, fEschylus 
and his partners were angry at it, and 
henceforth would have no more to do with 
him, and took their measures by themselves, 
and Charimenes, on finding this, went, out 
of anger, and informed against them, just 
as they were on their way to attack the 
tyrant; however, the most of them made a 


shift to escape out of the market-place, and 
fled to Corinth. Not long after, Aristo- 
machus was slain by some slaves, and Aris¬ 
tippus, a worst tyrant than he, seized the 
government. Upon this, Aratus, mustering 
all the Achaeans present that were of age, 
hurried away to the aid of the city, believing 
that he should find the people ready to join 
with him. But the greater number being 
by this time habituated to slavery an'd con¬ 
tent to submit, and no one coming; to join 
him, he was obliged to retire, having more¬ 
over exposed the Achaeans to the charge of 
committing acts of hostility in the m idst of 
peace; upon which account theywere sued 
before the Afantineans, and, Aratus not 
making his appearance, Aristippus gained 
the cause, and had damages allowed him to 
the value of thirty min®. .And now'hating 
and fearing Aratus, he sought means to kill 
him, having the assistance herein of king 
Antigonus; so that Aratus was perpetually 
dogged and watched by those that waited 
for an opportunity to do this service. But 
there is no such safeguard of a ruler as the 
sincere and steady good-will ofdiis subjects, 
for, where both the common people and the 
principal citizens have their fears not of but 
lor their governor, he sees with many eyes 
and hears with many ears whatsoever is 
doing. Therefore I cannot but here stop 
short a little in the jourse of my narrative, 
to describe the manner- 6f life which the so 
much envied arbitrary power and the so 
much celebrated and admired pomp and 
pride of absolute government obliged Aris¬ 
tippus to lead. 

For though Antigonus was his friend and 
ally, and though lie maintained numerous 
soldiers to act as his body-guard, and had 
not left one enemy of his alive in the city, 
yet he was forced to maJse .his guards en¬ 
camp in the colonnade about his house; and 
for his servants, he turned them all out im¬ 
mediately after supper, and then shutting 
the doors upon them, he crept up into a 
small upper chamber, together with his mis¬ 
tress, through a trap-door, upon which he 
placed his bed, and there slept after such a 
fashion, as one in his condition can be sup¬ 
posed to sleep, that is,* interruptedly and m 
fear. The ladder was talffcn away by the 
woman’s mother, and locked up in another 
room ; in the morning she brought it again, 
and putting it to, called up tilts brave and 
wonderful tyrant, who came'crawling out 
like some creeping thing out of its hole. 
Whereas Aratus, not by force of arms, but 
lawfully and by his virtue, lived in posses¬ 
sion of a firmly settled command, wearing 
the ordinary coat and cloak, being the com¬ 
mon' and .declared enemy of all tyrants, and 
has left behind him a noble race of descend¬ 
ants surviving among the Grecians to this 
day; while those occupiers of citadels and 
inaintainers of body-guards, who made &U • 
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this use of arms and gates and bolts to pro¬ 
tect their lives, in*some few cases perhaps 
escaped, like the hare from the hunters; but 
in no instance have we either house or 
family, or so much as a tomb to which any 
respect is shown, remaining to preserve the 
memory of any one of them. 

Against this Aristippus, therefore, Aratus 
made many open and many secret attempts, 
whilst he emieayored to take Argos, though 
without ^access ; once, particularly, clap¬ 
ping scaling ladders in the night ty the 
wall, he desperately got up ujK>n it with a 
few’ of Jiis soldiers, and killed the guards 
that opposed m. Hut flie day appearing, 
the tyrant set upon him on all hands, whilst 
the Argives, as if it had not been their lib¬ 
erty that was contended for, hut some Ne- 
mean game going on for which it wjis their 
privilege to assign the prize, like fair and 
impartial judges, sat looking on in great 
quietness. Aratus, fighting bravely, was 
run through the thigh with a lance, yet In* 
maintained his ground against the enemy 
till night, and. had he been able to go on 
and hold oufc*that night also, he had gained 
his point; for the tyrant thought of nothing 
but living, and had already ship]>od most <>f 
his goods. But Aratus, having no intelli¬ 
gence; of this, and wanting water, being dis¬ 
abled himself by his wound, retreated with 
his soldiers. 

Despairing henceforth to do any good this 
wav, he fell openly with his sir* w into Ar- 
golis, and plundered it, and, in a tierce battle 
with Aristippus^near the river ( hares, lie 
was accused of having withdrawn out of the 
fight, and thereby abandoned the victory. 
For whereas one part of his army hod un¬ 
mistakably got the better, and was pursuing 
the enemy at a good distance from him. he 
yet retreated in«coiffusion into his camp, not 
so much because he was overpressed by those 
with whom he was engaged, as out of mis¬ 
trust of success ami through a panic fear. 
But when the other wing, returning from the 
pursuit, showed themselves extremely vexed, 
that though they had put the enemy to fligjit 
and killed many more of his men than they 
had lost, yet those that were in a manner 
conquered should eredt a trophy as conquer¬ 
ors, being much {shamed lie resolved to fight 
them again about the trophy, and the next 
day hut one drew up his army to give them 
battle. But, perceiving that they were rein¬ 
forced with fresh troops, and came on with 
better courage than before, he durst not 
hazard a fight, but retired, and sent to re¬ 
quest j# truce to burv his dead. However, 
by his dexterity in dealing personally w*th 
men and managing political affairs, and by 
his general favor, be excused and obliterated 
this fault, and brought in Cleon® to the 
Achaean association, and celebrated the Xe- 
mean games at Cleon®, as the proper and 
more ancient place for them. The games 


[were also celebrated by tho Argives at the 
] same time, which gave the first occasion 
! to the violation of the privilege of safe £on- 
j duct and immunity always granted to those 
' that came to compete for the prizes, tho 
Aclueans at that time selling as enemies all 
those they caught going through their coun¬ 
try after joining in tho games at Argos. So 
vehement and implacable a hater was ho of 
the tyrants. 

Not long after, having notice that Aristip¬ 
pus had a design ujhui Cleonie, but was 
afraid of him, liecauso he then was staying 
in Corinth, ho assembled an armv by public 
proclamation, and. commanding them to take 
along with them provision for several days, 
he marched to Cenchrere, hoping by this 
stratagem to entice Aristippus to fall upon 
Cleome, when he supjiosed Min far enough 
off. And so it happened, for he immediately 
brought his forces against it from Argos. 
Hut Aratus, returning from Cenchme to 
Corinth in the dusk of the evening, and set¬ 
ting posts of his troops in all the roads, led 
on the Aclia'uns, who followed in such good 
order ami wi^li so much speed and alacrity, 
that they were undiscovered by Aristippus, 
not only whilst upon their march, hut even 
when they got, still in the night, in to Cleon®, 
and drew up in order of battle. As soon as 
it was morning, the gates being opened and 
the t rum)*ets sounding, he fell u|>oi» the enemy 
with great, cries and fury, routed them at 
once, and kept, close in pursuit, following 
the course which he most imagined Aristippus 
would choose, there being many turns that 
might he taken. And so the chase lasted as 
far as Myoma*, where the tyrant was stain 
by a certain Cretan called Tragiscus, as Dimas 
rejH»rts. <)l the common soldiers, there fell 
above fifteen hundred. Vet though Aratus 
had obtained so great a victory, and that too 
without the loss of a man, he could not make 
himself master of Argos nor set it at liberty, 
because Agias and the younger Aristoinachuti 
got into the town with some of the king’s 
forces, ami seized upon the government. 
However, by this exploit he sjsfiled tJTb SCO Ifs 
and jests of those that flattered the tyrants, 
and in their raillery wo ild say that tho 
Acharen general was usually troubled with a 
looseness when he was to fight a battle, that 
the sound of a trumjK't struck hi*n with a 
drowsiness and a giddiness, and that when 
he had drawn up his army and given tho 
word, hf used to ask his lieutenants and 
officers whether there was any further need of 
his presence now the die was cast, ami then 
went aloof, to await the result at a distance. 
For indeed these stories were so generally 
listened to, that, when the philosophers dis¬ 
puted whether to have one’s heart beat and 
to change color upon any apparent danger be 
an argument of iear, or rather of some dis- 
'temperature and chilliness of bodily consti¬ 
tution, Aratus was always quoted as a good 
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general, who was always thus affected in time 
of battle. 

Having thus despatched Aristippus, he 
advised with himself how to overthrow Ly- 
diades, the Megalopolitan, who held usurped 
power over his country. This person was 
naturally of a generous temper, and not in¬ 
sensible of true honor, and had been led into 
this wickedness, not by the ordinary motives 
of other tyrants, licentiousness and rapacity, 
but being young, and stimulated with the de¬ 
sire of glory, he had let his mind be unwari¬ 
ly prepossessed with the vain and false ap¬ 
plauses given to tyranny, as some happy 
and glorious thing. But he no sooner seized 
the government, than he grew weary of the 
pomp and burden of it. And at once emu¬ 
lating the tranquillity and fearing the policy 
of Aratus, he took the best of resolutions, 
first, to free himself from hatred and fear, 
from soldiers and guards, and, secondly, to 
be the public benefactor of his country. And 
sending for Aratus, he resigned the govern¬ 
ment, and incorporated his city into the 
Achajan community. The Achseans, ap¬ 
plauding this generous actioji, chose him 
their general; upon which, desiring to out¬ 
do Aratus in glory, amongst many other 
uncalled-for things, he declared war against 
the Lacedaemonians; which Aratus oppos¬ 
ing was thought to do it out of envy; 
and Lydiades was the second time cho¬ 
sen general, though Aratus acted openly 
against him, and labored to have the office 
conferred upon another. Tor Aratus himself 
had the command every other year, as has 
been said. Lydiades, however, succeeded so 
well in- his pretensions, that he was thrice 
chosen general, governing alternately, as did 
Aratus; but at last, declaring himself his 
professed enemy, and accusing him fre¬ 
quently to the Achseans, he was rejected, and 
fell into contempt, people now seeing that it 
was a contest between a counterfeit and a 
true, unadulterated virtue, and, as Alsop 
tells us that the cuckoo once, asking the 
little birds why they flew away from her, 
was answered, because they feared she 
would one day prove a hawk, so Lydiades’s 
former tyranny still cast a doubt upon the 
reality of his change. 

But Aratus gained new honor in the iEto- 
lian war* Tor the Achseans resolving to fall 
upon the A2 to liana on the Megaiian confines, 
and Agis also, the Lacedaemonian king, 
who came to their assistance. with«an army, 
encouraging them to fight, Aratus opposed 
this determination. And patiently enduring 
many reproaches, many scoffs and jeerings 
at his soft and cowardly temper, he would 
not, for any appearance of disgrace, aban¬ 
don what he judged to be the true common 
advantage, and suffered the enemy to pass 
over Geranea, into Peloponnesus without a 
battle. But when, after they had passed by,* 
news came that they had suddenly captured 


Pellene, he was no longer the same man 
nor would he hear'of any delay, or wait to 
draw together his whole force, but marched 
towards the enemy, with such as he had 
about him to fall upon them, as they were 
indeed now much less formidable through 
the intemperances and disorders commit-' 
ted in their success. For as soon as they 
entered the city, the common soldiers dis¬ 
persed and went hither ^nd thither into 
the houses, quarrelling and fighfcing with 
one {mother about the plunder, and the 
officers and commanders were running about 
after the wives and daughters of tl^ Pelleti- 
ians, on whose hSads they }Tu£"*their own 
helmets, to mark each man his prize, and 
prevent another from seizing it. And in 
this posture were they when news came that 
Aratus was ready to fall upon them. And 
in the midst of the consternation likely to 
ensue in the confusion they, were in, before 
all of them heard of the danger, the outmost 
of them, engaging at the gates and in the 
suburbs with the Achseans, were already 
beaten and put to flight, and as they came 
headlong back, filled with their panic those 
who were collecting and advancing to their 
assistance. 

In this confusion, one of the captives, 
daughter of Epigethes, a citizen of repute, 
being extremely handsome and tall, hap¬ 
pened to be sitting^jn tire temple of Diana, 
placed there by the ccAnmaniter of the band 
of chosen men, who had taken her and put 
his crested helmet upon her. She, hearing 
the noise, and running outjto see what was 
tlie matter, stood in tiie temple gates, look¬ 
ing down from above upon those that fought, 
having the helmet upon her head; in which 
posture she seemed to the citizens to be 
something more than human, and struck fear 
and dread into the euetny,»who believed it 
to be a divine apparition; so that they lost 
ail courage to defend themselves. But the 
Pellenians tell us that the image of Diana 
stands usually untouched,and when the priest¬ 
ess happens at any time to remove it to some 
other place, nobody dares look upon it, 
but all turn their faces from it; for not only 
is the sight of it terrible and hurtful to man¬ 
kind, but it makes evbn tie- trees, by which 
it happens to he carried, become barren and 
cast their fruit. This image, therefore, they 
say, the priestess produced atjfcha't time, and 
holding it directly in the faeps of the iEto- 
lians, made them lose their reason and judg¬ 
ment. But Aratus mentions no such thing 
in his commentaries, but says, that, having 
put to flight the Alto bans, and failing in 
pell-mell with them into 'the city, he drove 
them out by main force, and killed seven 
hundred of them. And the action was ex¬ 
tolled aS ope of the most famous exploits, 
and Timanthes the painter made a pic¬ 
ture of the battle, giving by his composition 
a most lively representation of it. 
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But many ^Teat nations and potentates J virtue, when upon the death of Demetrius 
combining against* the Aelueans, Aratus im- 1 they* attempted to recover their libert y, eull- 
mediateiy treated for friendfy arrangements ed him in to their assistance; and although 
with the iEtolians, and, making use of the at that time another person was general of 
assistance of Pantaleon, the most powerful the Aelueans. and he himself had long kept 
man amongst them, he not only made a his bed with a sickness, yet, rather than fail 
peace, but an alliance between them and the j the city in a time of need, he was carried 
Aelueans. But being desirous to free the thither in a litter, and helped to persuade 
Athenians, he got into disgrace and ill-repute j DiogenesthegovernortodeliverupthoPirania 
amon^f the Adlans, because, notwithstand- 1 Munvcliia, Sahnnis, ami Suniumtotho Athe- 
ing the^wee'and suspension of arms made nians in consideration of a hundred and fifty 
between them and the Macedonians, he had talents, of which Aratus himself contributed 
attempted to take the Piraeus, lie denies twenty to tin* city. Upon this, the ACgine- 
this faqj, in his commentaries, and lays the tans ami the Hermioniuns immediately join- 
blame on Ki£lmui, by dliose assistance he J cd tin* Aelueans, and the greatest part of 
took Aero-Corinthus. alleging that In* upon j Arcadia entered their confederacy; and the 
his own private account attacked the Pineus. j Macedonians being occupied with various 
and. his ladders happening to break, being! wars upon their own confines and with their 
hotly pursued, he called out ujvm Aratus as ! neighbors, the Acluean f>mt<*r, the vKtoli- 
if present, by which means deceiving the en- ans also being in alliance with them, rose, to 
emv, he got safely off. This excuse, how- great height. 

ever, sounds very improbable; for it is not But Aratus, still bent on effecting his old 
in any way likely that Krginus. a private project, and impatient that tyranny should 
man and a Syrian stranger, should conceive j maintain itself in so near a city jus Argos, 
in his mind so great an attempt, without; sent to Aristoiunchus to persuade him to re- 
Aratus at hi:»back, to tell him how and when } store liberty that city, and to Jissocinte it 
to itialfc it. and to supply him with the j to the Aelueans, and that, following Lydio- 
means. Nor was it twice or thrice, but j des’s example, he should rather choose to bo 
very often, that, like an obstinate lover, }»*• j tin* general of a great uat ion, wit h esteem and 
repeated hi.< attempts on tin* Pineus, and j honor, than tin* tyrant of one city, with con- 
was so far from being discouraged bv his tiimal hatred and danger. Aristomachus 
disap|M)intments, that lys missing his hopes slighted not the message, but desired Aratus 
but uarrowly was au*iaceutive to him to pro- to send him fifty talents, with which ho might 
ceed the more ’ boldly in a tie’- trial. One pay off tin* soldiers. In the mean time, whilst 
time amongst tin* rest, in making his escape tin* money was Mroviding, Lydiades, being 
through the Thrjnsian plain. In* put his leg then general, and extremely ambition# that 
out of joint, ami was forced to submit to this advantage might, seem to be of his pro- 
many operations with the knife before ho curing for the Aelueans. accused A rat'is to 
was cured, so that for a long time he was Aristomaehus. as one that bore an irreeoneila- 
carried in a litter to tin* wars. bh; hatred to tin* tyrants, and, |M*rsuading him 

And when Antigouus was dead, and to commit tin* affair to his management, ho 
Demetrius succtvded him in the kingdom, he ! presented him to the Aelueans. But them 
was more bent than ever uj*m Athens, and in ; the Acluean council gave a manifest proof of 
general quite despised the Macedonians. ' tin*, great credit Aratus had w ith them and 
And so, being overthrown in battle near Phy-; the good-w ill they bore him. For wln*n he, 
lacia by Bithvs, Demetrius’s general, and : in anger, H|»oke against Ari.Htoinaehu.VH being 
there being a very strong report that he was admitted into the association, Jhe.y ejected 
either taken or slain. Diogenes, tin* governor the projx>sal, but when he was afterwards 
of the Pineus, sent letters to Corinth, com- pacified and came himself and s|>oko in its 
manding the Aelueans to quit that citv, see- j favor, they voted every thing cheerfully and 
ing Aratus was dead. • When these letters readily, and decreed that the Arrives and 
came to Corinth,"Aratus happened to he there i Phliasians should Ik* ineorjxmited into their 
in person, so that Diogenes’s messengers be- , commonwealth, and the next year they chose 
ing sufficiently mocked and derided, were ; Aristomaehus general. He, lsdrig in good 
forced to retftru to their master. King ; credit with the Ach;er*ns, was very desirous to 
Demetrius himself also sent a ship, wherein vade Laconia, and for that purpose smit for 
Aratus was to be brought to him in chains, j Aratus from Athens. Aratus wrote to him 
And the Athenians, exceeding all possible to dissuade him as far as he could from that 
fickleness of flattery to the Macedonians, ; expedition, being very unwilling the Ach- 
crowned themselvdb with garlands u{*on the sums should l>e engaged in a quarrel with 
first news of his death. And so in anger he Cleomen s, who was a daring man, and mak- 
went at once and invaded Attica, and pene- ing extraordinary advances to power. Bu$ 
trated as far aa the Academy, but ‘then suf- Aristomaehus resolving to go on, he obeyed 
fering himself to be pacified, he did no fur- and served in person on wjiitfh occasion he 
ther act of hostility. And the Athenians hindered Aristomaehus from fighting a battle 
afterwards, coming to a due sense of his when Cleomen e* came upon them at Pollan- 
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tium ; and for this act was accused by Lydi- 
ades, and, coining to an open .conflict with 
him in a contest for the office of general, he 
carried it by the show of hands, and was 
chosen general the twelfth time. 

This year, being routed by Cleomenes near 
the Lycseum, he fled, and, wandering out of 
the way in the night, was believed to be slain; 
and once more it was confidently reported so 
throughout all Greece. He, however, having 
escaped this danger and rallied his forces, 
was not content to march off in safety, but, 
making a happy use of the present conjunct¬ 
ure, when nobody dreamed of any such thing, 
he fell suddenly upon the Mantineans, allies 
of Cleomenes, -and, taking the city, put a 
garrison into it, and made the stranger in¬ 
habitants free of the city; procuring, by this 
means, those advantages for the beaten 
Aclueans, which, being conquerors, they 
would not easily have obtained. The Lace¬ 
daemonians again invading the Megalopolitan 
territories, he marched to the assistance o£ 
the city, but refused to give Cleomenes, who 
did all he could to provoke him to it. any op¬ 
portunity of engaging him iq, a battle, nor 
could be prevailed upon by the Megalopoli- 
tans, who urged him to it extremely. For 
besides that by nature he was ill-suited for 
set battles, he was then much inferior in num¬ 
bers, and was to deal with a daring leader, 
still in the heat of youth, while he himself, 
now past the prime of courage and come to 
a chastised ambition, felt it his business to 
maintain by prudence the glory, which he 
had obtained, and the other was only aspir¬ 
ing to by forwardness and daring. 

So that-though the light-armed soldiers had 
sallied out and driven the Lacedaemonians as 
far as their camp, and had come even to their 
tents, yet would not Aratus "lead his men 
forward, but, posting himself in a hollow 
water-course in the way thither, stopped and 
prevented the citizens from crossing this. 
Lydiades, extremely vexed at what was going 
on, and loading Aratus with reproaches, en¬ 
treated the horse that together with him they 
would seconu them that had the enemy in 
chase, and not let a certain victory slip out 
of their hands, nor forsake him that was go¬ 
ing to venture his life for his country. And 
being reinforoed with many brave men that 
turned after him, he charged the enemy’s 
right wing,and routing it followed the pursuit 
without measure or discretion, letting his 
eagerness and hopes of glory tempt him on in¬ 
to broken ground, full of planted fruit-trees 
and cut up with broad ditches, where, being 
engaged by Cleomenes, he fell, fighting gal¬ 
lantly the noblest of battles, at the gate of his 
country. The rest, flying back to their main 
body and troubling the ranksof the full-armed 
infantry, putthe whole army to the rout. Ara¬ 
tus was extremely blamed, being suspected to 
have betrayed Lydiades, and was constrained 
by the Acheeana.who withdrew in great anger, 


to accompany them to JEgium, where they 
called a council,an J decreed that he should no 
longer be furnished with money, nor have any 
more soldiers hired for him, but that, if he 
would make war, he should pay them him¬ 
self. 

This affront he resented so far as to re¬ 
solve to give up the seal and lay down the 
office of general; but upon second thoughts 
he found it best to have patience, arid pres¬ 
ently marched with the Achaean.; jp Qrcho- 
menus and fought a battle with Alegistonus, 
the step-father of Cleomenes, where he -got 
the victory, killing three hundred juen and 
taking Megistonus prisoner.— - But whereas 
he used to be chosen general every other 
year, when his turn came and he was called 
to take upon him that charge, he declined it, 
and Timoxenus was chosen in his stead. 
The true cause of which was not the pique 
he was alleged to have taken at the people, 
but the ill circumstances of the Achaean 
affairs. For Cleomenes did not now invade 
them gently and tenderly as hitherto, as one 
controlled by the civil authorities, but 
having killed the Ephors, divided the lands, 
and made - many of the stranger residents 
free of the city, he was responsible to no 
one in his government; and therefore fell in 
good earnest upon the Achfeitns, and put 
forward his claim to the supreme military 
command. Wherefore Aratus is much 
blamed, that in a stormy and tempestuous 
time, like a cowardly pilot, he should forsake 
the helm, when it was even perhaps his 
duty to have insisted, whether they would or 
no, on saving them; or if he thought the 
Aclisean affairs desperate, to have yielded all 
up to Cleomenes, and not to have let Pelo- 
onnesus fall once again into barbarism with 
lacedonian garrisons, and Acro-Corinthus 
be occupied with Illyric and.Gaulish soldiers, 
and, under the specious name of Confeder¬ 
ates, to have made those masters of the cities 
whom he had held it his business by arms 
and by policy to baffle and defeat, and, in 
the memoirs he left behind hint, loaded with 
reproaches and insults. And say that Cleo- 
menes was arbitrary and tyrannical, yet was 
he descended from the Heraclidee, and 
Sparta was his country, the obscurest citizen 
of which deserved to be’ preferred to the 
generalship before the best of the Macedo¬ 
nians by those that had any. regard to the 
honor of Grecia'n birth. Besides, Cleomenes 
sued for that command over‘the Achaeans as 
ode that would return the honor of that title 
with real kindnesses to the cities; whereas 
Antigonus, being declared absolutes general 
by sea and land, would rfbt accept the office 
unless Acro-Corinthus were by special agree¬ 
ment put into his hands, following the 
example of Aisop’s hunter; for he would no! 
get up and ride the Achseans, who desirec 
him so to do, and offered their backs to hint 
by embassies and popular decrees, till, by| 
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garrison and hostages, they had allowed him ] been discontented with the present order of 
to bit and bridle them. Aratus exhausts all , things. A rat us, having absolute power given 
his powers of speech to sh#w the uecessity him to bring these to condign punishment, 
that was upon him. But Polybius writes, executed us many of them os lie could find 
that long before this, and before there was at Sic von. but. going about to find them out 


any necessity, apprehending the daring 
temper of Cleomenes, he communicated 
Secretly with Antigonus, and that he had 
beforehand prevailed with the Megalo|s>li- 
tans td press tin* Aclneans to crave aid from 
Antigoimar i’dr they were the most harass¬ 
ed by the war, Cleomenes continually plun¬ 
dering ami ransacking their country. * And 
so writes also Phvlarchus, who, unless sec¬ 
onded T*y tin* ^testimony of Polybius, would 
not be altogether credited ; for he is seized 
with enthusiasm when he so much as speaks 
a word of Cleonieiies, and as it he wore 
pleading, not waiting a history, goes on 
throughout defending the one and accusing 
the other. 

The Aclneans, therefore, lost Mantinea. 1 
which was recovered by Cleomenes, and 
being beaten in a great tight near Ilccatom-l 
ba»um. so general was the consternation, that 
they imme<4iately sent to Cleomenes to! 
d<‘sire # him to come to Argos and take the j 
command upon him. But Aratus. as soon | 
as he understood that he was coming, and j 
was got as far as Bern a with his troops,) 
fearing the result, sent ambassadors to him, j 
to request him to come accompanied with} 
three. lmndred.onUg as'tb friend* andeonfed- j 
crates, and, if die mistrusted any thing, he; 
should receive hostages. I'j Ml which Cleo- | 
names, saying Jhis was mere mockery and j 
atTront,went away, sending a letter to the! 
Aclneans full of reproaches ami accusation j 
against Aratus. And Aratus also wrote! 
letters against Cleomenes; and bitter r«*vil- j 
ings and railleries were current on both 
hands, not spuyng*cven their marriages and ; 
wives. IlereujMui Cleomenes sent a herald j 
to declare war against tin* Aclneans, and in ; 
the mean time missed very narrowly of j 
taking Sieyon bv treachery. Turning off at 
a little distance, he attacked and took 1 
Pellene, which the Achaean general ahan- j 
doned. and not long after took also Pheneus 
ami Penteleiim. I hen immediately the J 
Argives voluiitarily joined with him, and the 
Phliasiaus recced a garrison, an 1 in short ; 
nothing among all their new acquisitions 
held firm to the Achaean*. Aratus was hi- j 
compassed oJi every side with clamor and i 
confusion; he saw'the whole of Peloj^n-j 
nesus shaking around him, and the cities j 
everywhere set in revolt by men desirous of . 
innovations. ... i 

For indeed no place remained quiet or j 
satisfied with the present condition; even] 
amongst the Sicyonians and' Cpnnthians! 
themselves, many were well knotfn to .have j 
had private conferences with Cleomenes, j 
who long since, out of desire to make thein-»j 
selves masters of their several cities, had j 


| and punish them at Corinth also, In* irritated 
i the ptHiplc, already impound in feeling and 
! weary of the Aclueun government. So 
collecting tumultuously in the temple of 
1 Ajh.Ho. they sent for Aratus, having detor- 
! mined to take or kill him before they broke 
! out into open revolt. He came accordingly, 
leading his horse in his hand, as if he sus- 
i |»eeted nothing. Then several leaping up 
and accusing and reproaching him, with 
i mild worths and a settled countenance ho 
bath* them sit down, and not stand crying 
j out u|M>n him in a disorderly manner, desir¬ 
ing, alstf, that those that jvere about the 
door might he let in, and saying so, he 
stepped out quietly, as if he would give his 
horse to somebody. (Hearing himself thus 
of the crowd, and speaking without discom¬ 
posure to the Corinthians that he met. com¬ 
manding them to go to Apollo's temple. Mid 
being now, before they were aware, got near 
to tin* eitadhl, lie leaped upon his horse, 
and eomtnandiug Cleopat.or, the governor 
of the garrison, to have a special care of his 
charge, he galloped to Sieyon, followed by 
thirty of his soldiers, the rest leaving him 
and shifting for themselves. And not long 
after, it being known that he was fi**d, the 
Corinthians pursued him, hut not overtaking 
him, tlu v immediately sent for Cleomenes 
and delivei.-d up the eity to him, \vh«< how¬ 
ever, thought. nothing theyeould give was so 
great a gain, as was the loss of their having 
let Aratus get away. Nevertheless, being 
strengthened by the accession of the. people 
of the A< te. as it is called, who put. their 
towns into his hands, he proceeded to carry 
a palisade and lines of ciicuiuvallation 
around the Acro-Corinthus. 

But Aratus Iwing arrived at Sieyon, the 
body of the Aelueaus there flocked to him, 
and. in an assembly there, held, ho was 
chosen general with absolute 4*oweiq*and he 
took alsmt him a guard of his own citizens/ 
it being now three and thirty years since ho 
first took a part in public affairs among the 
Aeh.eans, having in that time been the 
chief man in credit and power of all Greece; 
but lie was now deserted on all hands, help¬ 
less and overpowered, drifting about amidst 
the waves and danger on the shattered hulk 
of his native city. For the JRtnlhuis, whom 
he applied to, declined to assist him in his 
distress, and the Athenians, who were well 
affected to him, were diverted from lending 
him any succor by the authority of Eyclides 
and Micion. Now whereas he had a house 
and property in Corinth, Cleomenes meddled 
not with it, nor suffered anybody else to do 
so, but calling for his friends and agents, ho 
bade them hold themselves responsible to 
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Aratus for every thing, as to him they 
■would have to render their account; and 
privately he sent to him Tripylus, and after¬ 
wards Megistonus, his own step-father, to 
offer him, besides several other things, a 
yearly pension of twelve talents, which was 
twice as much as Ptolemy allowed him, for 
he gave him six; and all that he demanded 
was to be declared commander of the 
Achseans, and together with them to have 
the keeping of the citadel of Corinth. To 
which Aratus returning answer that affairs 
were not so properly in his power as he was 
in the power of them, Cleomenes, believing 
this a mere evasion, immediately entered the 
country of Sicyon, destroying all with fire 
and sword, and besieged the city three 
months, whilst Aratus held firm, a ini was in 
disputft With himself whether he should call 
in Antigouus upon condition of delivering 
dp the citadel, of Cprinth to him; for he 
would not lend him assistance upon any 
other tejms.' 

In the gjean time the Achseans assembled 
at iEgiutn:,, arid called for Aratus; but it was 
very hazardous for him to pass thither, while 
Cleomenes was encamped before Sicyon; 
besides, the citizens endeavored to stop him 
by their entreaties, protesting that they 
would not suffer him to expose himself to so 
evident danger, the enemy being so near ; 
the women, also, and children hung about 
him, weeping and embracing him as their 
common father and defender. But he, hav¬ 
ing comforted and encouraged them as well 
as he could, got on horseback, and being ac¬ 
companied with ten of his friends and his 
son, then a youth, got away to the sea-side, 
and finding vessels there waiting off the 
shore, went on board of them and sailed to 
iEgium to the assembly ; in which it was 
decreed that Antigouus should be called in 
to their aid, and should have the Acro- 
Gorinthus delivered to him. Aratus also 
sent his son to him with the other hostages. 
The Corinthians, extremely angry at this 
proceeding, now plundered his property, and 
gave his "house as a present to Cleomenes. 

Antigouus being now near at hand with 
his army, consisting of twenty thousand 
Macedonian foot and one thousand three 
hundred horse, Aratus, with the Members of 
Council, wrent to meet him by sea, and got, 
unobserved by the enemy, to Pegae, having 
no great confidence either in Antigouus or 
the Macedonians. For he was very sensible 
that his own greatness had been made out 
of the losses he had caused them, and that 
the first great principle of his public conduct 
had been hostility to the former Antigouus. 
But perceiving the necessity that was now 
upon nim, and the pressure of the time, that 
lofd and master of those we call rulers, to 
be inexorable, he resolved to put all to the 
venture. So soon, ‘therefore, as Antigouus 
was told that Aratus was coming up to him, 


he saluted the rest of the company after the 
ordinary manner, but him he received at 
the very first approach with especial honor, 
and finding him afterwards to be both good 
and wise, admitted him to his nearer famil¬ 
iarity. For Aratus was not only useful to 
him in the management of great affairs, but 
singularly agreeable also as the private com¬ 
panion of a king in his recreations. And 
therefore, though Antigomi^ was youfig, yet 
as soon as he observed the Utenojxg of the 
man to be proper for a prince’s friendship, 
he 'made more use of him than of any other, 
not only of the Achseans, but also of the 
Macedonians that were about n-im. TSo that 
the thing fell out to him just as the god had 
foreshown in a sacrifice. For it is related 
that, as Aratus was not long before offering 
sacrifice, there were found .in the liver two 
gall-bags inclosed in the same caul of fat; 
whereupon the soothsayer told him that 
there should very soon be the strictest friend¬ 
ship imaginable between him and his great¬ 
est and most mortal enemies ; which pre¬ 
diction he at that time slighted, having in 
general no great faith in soothsayings and 
prognostications, but depending most upon 
rational deliberation. At an after time, 
however, when, things succeeding well in 
the war, Antigouus made a great feast at 
Corinth, to which he invited a great number 
of guests, and placed.Aratus next above him¬ 
self, and presently calling for a coverlet, 
asked him if he did not find it cold, and on 
Aratus’s answering “ Yes, extremely cold,” 
bade hint come nearer, so; that when the 
servants brought the coverlet, they threw it 
over them both, then Aratus remembering 
the sacrifice, fell a laughing, and told the king 
the sign which had happened to him, and the 
interpretation of it. But this fell out a good 
while after. 

So Aratus and the king, plighting their 
faith to each other at Began immediately 
marched towards the enemy, with whom 
they had frequent engagements near the city, 
Cleomenes maintaining a strong position, 
and the Corinthians making a very brisk de¬ 
fence. In the mean time, Aristoteles the 
Argive, Aratus’s friend, sent privately to 
him to let him know, that he would cause 
Argos to revolt, if he would home thither in 
person with some soldiers. Aratus acquaint¬ 
ed Antigonus, and, taking fifteen hundred 
men with him, sailed in boats along the 
shore as quickly as he could from the Isth¬ 
mus to Kpidaurus. But the Argives had 
not patience till he could arrive, but, mak¬ 
ing a sudden insurrection, fell upoi* Cleo- 
menes’s soldiers, and drove them into the 
citadel. Cleomenes having news of this, 
and fearing lest, if the enemy should possess 
themselves of Argos, they might cut off his 
retreat home, leaves the Acro-Corinthus and 
marches away by night to help his men. 
He got thither first, and beat off the enemy, • 
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fat Aratus appearing not long after, and 
Be king approaching with his forces, he re- 
ireated to Mantinea, upon**which all the 
pities again came over to the Achaean*, and 
kntigonus took possession of the Acro- 
porinthus. Aratns, being chosen general 
Py the Argives, persuades! them to make a 
Present to Antigonus of the property of the 
■rants and the traitors. As for Aristoma- 
nus, After having put liifti to the rack in the 
town OniAireje, they drowned him in the 
jr , lor which, more than any thing else, ! 
attts was reproached, that lie couhf suffer 
man Jo be so lawlessly put to death, who j 
ras no bad man, had b.*en one of his long 
eqnaintanee, and at his persuasion had ab- 
icated his power, and annexed the city to 
VPe Achatans. ! 

ft And already the blame of the other things I 
that were done began to be laid to his ao- I 
count ; as tlpat they so lightly gave up I 

Corinth to Antigonns, ns if it had ... an 

inconsiderable vilhige; that tbev had suffer- \ 
«d h ini, after first sacking Orchomenus, then j 
to put into it a Macedonian garrison : that I 
they made tj decree that no letters nor ein- 
■ bassy‘should be sent to any other king with¬ 
out the consent <>f Antigonns, that they were 
forced to furnish pay and provision for the 1 
Macedonian soldiers, ami celebrated sacri- j 
flees, processions, and games in honor of 
Antigonus, Aratu.s’s citizens setting the ex- ’ 
Ample and receiving Antigonns, who was ; 
lodged and entertained at An gus’s house. ' 
All these things they treated as his fault, I 
Hot knowing tldit having min* put tin* reins ! 
Into Antigonus s hands, and let himself he j 
borne by the imjfetus of regal power, he was j 
00 longer master of any tiling but one single 
voice, the liberty of which it was not so very ] 
Oftfe for him to use. For it was very plain 
that Aratns wax much troubled at several 
things, its appeared by the business about J 
tile statues. For Antigonus replaced the, 
Statues of the tyrants of Argos that had 
|>een thrown down, and on the contrary ’ 
threw down the statues of all those that had I 
taken the Acro-Corinthus, except that of 
Aratus, nor could Aratus, by all his entrea¬ 
ties, dissuade him. Also, the usage of the 
pfantineans by the Aclurans seemed i. it in 
i^ccordance witTT the Grecian feelings ami 
rjnanners. For being masters of their city 
Jfcy the help of Antigonus. they put to death 
tlhe chief andspiostm t«d men amongst them: 
find of the rest, some they sold, others they 
■tent, bound in fetters, into Macedonia, and 
&ade slaves of their wives and children; 
mdoPthe money thus raised, a third part 
Bey divided among themselves, and the 
other two thirds were distributed amoiig the 
Macedonians. And this might seotn to have 
been justified by the law of retaliation ; for I 


makes it, as Simonides says, sweet and some¬ 
thing excusable, being the proper thing, in 
the mind’s painful and inflamed condition, 
to give alleviation and relief. Ilut for what 
was afterwards done to that city, Aratus 
cannot he defended on any ground either of 
reason or necessity. For the Argives having 
had the city bestowed on them by Antigonus, 
and resolving to people it, he being then 
chosen as the new founder, and being gener¬ 
al at that time, decreed that it should no 
longer l>e called Mantinea, hut Antigonea, 
which name it still bears. So that he may 
be suit! to have been the cause -that the old 
memory of the “ beautiful Mantinea " has 
been wholly extinguished, and the city to 
this day has the name of the destroyer and 
slayer of its citizens. 

After this, Cleoinenes, l j*ingt>yer thrown 
in a great battle near Sellasia, forsook Sparta 
and fled into Kgypt, and Antigonus,’ having 
shown all maimer of kindness iuid fair-deal¬ 
ing to Aratus, retired into Macedonia. 
There, falling sick, he sent the heir 

of the kingdom, into Peloponnesus^ being 
yet. scarce a youth, commanding him to fol¬ 
low above all the counsel of Aratus, to com¬ 
municate with the cities through him, and 
through him to make acquaintance with the 
Acha»ans : and Aratus, receiving him accord¬ 
ingly, so managed him as to send him back 
to Maeedon both well affected to himself and 
full of desire and ambition to take an honor¬ 
able part in the affairs of Greece. 

When Antigonn. was dead, the JEtolinns, 
despising the sloth and negligence of the 
Arlnentis, who having learnt to be defended 
by other nun's valor and to shelter tli »ni* 
selves under tin* Macedonian arms, lived in 
ease and without any discipline, now at¬ 
tempted to interfere in IVloj>omiesns. And 
plundering the land of Patra* and l)yme in 
their wav. they invaded Messcne and ravaged 
it; at which Aratus being indignant, and 
finding that Timoxcrius, then general, was 
hesitating and letting the time go by, Isdng 
nowon the mint of laying down |us office, 
in which he himself was chdsen to succeed 
him, In* anticipated the proj>er term by ftvfi 
days, that he? might bring .elief to the Mrs* 
senians. And mustering the Arlurnns, who 
were lK)th in their persons wiexemsed in 
anus and in their minds relaxed^tnd averse 
to war, he met with a defeat at Caphyaj. 
Having thus begun the war. as it seemed, 
with tote much lieat and passion, be then ran 
into the other extreme, cooling again and de¬ 
sponding so much, that he let pass and over¬ 
looked many fair opportunities of advantage 
given by the vEtolmus, and allowed them to 
run riot, as it were, throughout all Pelopon¬ 
nesus, with all manner of insolence and licen¬ 
tiousness. Wherefore, holding forth their 


le same nation and blood thus to deal witlf invited and drew in Philip to intermeddle in 
le another in their fury, yet necessity the affairs of Greece, chiefly hoping, because 
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of his affection and trust that he felt for 
Aratus, they should find him easy-tempered, 
and ready to be managed as they pleased. 

But the king, being now persuaded by 
Apelles, Megaleas, and other courtiers, that 
endeavored to ruin the credit Aratus had 
with him, took the side of the contrary fac¬ 
tion and joined them in canvassing to have 
Eperiitus chosen general by the Achseans. 
But he being altogether scorned by the 
Achseans, and, for the want of Aratus to 
help, all things going wrong, I’hilip saw he 
had quite mistaken his part, and, turning 
about and reconciling himself to Aratus, he 
was wholly his ; and his affairs now going on 
favorably both for his power ai.d reputation, 
he depended upon him altogether as the au¬ 
thor of all his gains in both respects; Aratus 
hereby giving a *proof to the world that he 
was as good a nursing father of a kingdom as 
he had been of a democracy, for the actions 
of the king had in them the touch and color 
of his judgment and character. The moder¬ 
ation which the young man showed to the 
Lacedemonians, who had incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure, and his affability to th# Cretans, by 
which in a few days he brought over the 
whole island to his obedience, and his expe¬ 
dition against the Aitolians, so wonderfully 
successful, brought Philip reputation for 
hearkening to good advice, and to Aratus for 
giving it; for which things the. king’s fol¬ 
lowers envyinghim more than ever, and find¬ 
ing they could not prevail against him by 
their secret practices, began openly to abuse 
and affront him at the banquets and over 
their wine, with every kind of petulance and 
impudence ; so that once they threw stones at 
him as lie was going back from supper to his 
tent. At which Philip being much offended, 
immediately fined them twenty talents and 
finding afterwards that they still went on dis¬ 
turbing matters and doing mischief in his af¬ 
fairs, lie put them to death. 

But with liis run of good success, prosper¬ 
ity began to puff him up, and various extrav¬ 
agant desires l^egan to spring and show them¬ 
selves in his mind; and his natural bad 
inclinations, breaking through the artificial 
restraints he had put upon them, in a little 
time laid open and discovered his true and 
proper character. And in the first place, he 
privately injured the younger Aratus in his 
wife, which was not known of a good while, 
because he was lodged and entertained at 
their house ; then he began to be more rough 
and untractable in the domestic politics of 
Greece, and showed plainly that lie was 
wishing to shake himself loose of Aratus 
This the Messenian affairs first gave occasion 
to suspect. For they falling into sedition, 
»td Aratus being just too late with his suc¬ 
cors, Philip, who got into the city one day 
Before him, at once blew up the flame of 
contention amongst them, asRing privately, 
ou the one hand, the Messenian generals, if 


they had not laws whereby to suppress the 
insolence of the common people, and on the 
other, the leadefsof the people, whether they 
had not hands to help themselves against 
their oppressors. Upon which gathering 
courage, the officers attempted to lay hands 
on the heads of the people, and they on the 
other side, coming upon the officers with the 
multitude, killed them, and very near two 
hundred persons with them.* 

Philip having committed tills vWefcedness, 
and dqing his best to set the Messenians by 
the ears together more than before, Aratus 
arrived there, and both showeA plaiqjy that 
he took it ill hims&lf, and also he suffered 
his son bitterly to reproach and revile him. 

It should seem that the young man had an 
attachment for Philip, and so at this time 
one of his expressions to him was, that he 
no longer appeared to him the handsomest, 
but the most deformed of all men, after so 
foul an action. To all wdiich Philip gave 
him no answer, though hti seemed so angry ' 
as to make it expected he would, and though 
several times he cried out aloud, while the 
young man was speaking. Birt as for the 
elder Aratus, seeming to take all that he said 
in good part, and as if lie were by nature a 
politic character and had a good command 
of himself, he gave him bis hand and led him 
out of the theatre, and carried him with him 
to the Uhomatas.to nacrifice there to Jupiter, 
and take a view of tile place, for it is a post 
as fortifiable as the Acro-Corinthus, and, 
with a garrison in it, quite as .strong and 
as impregnable to the attaclis of all around 
it. Philip therefore went up hither, and 
having offered sacrifice, receiving the entrails 
of tlie ox with both his hands from the priest, 
he showed them to Aratus and Demetrius 
the Plmrian, presen ting them sometimes to the 
one and sometimes to the other, asking them 
what they judged, by the tokens in the sac¬ 
rifice, was to he done with the fort; was he 
to keep it for himself, or restore it to the 
M essenians. Demetrius laughed and an¬ 
swered, “ If you have in you the soul of a 
soothsayer, you will restore it, but if of a 
prince, you will hold the ox by both the 
horns, ” meaning to refer to Peloponnesus, 
which would be wholly in ))is power and at 
his disposal if he added the Itliomatas to the 
Acro-Corinthus. Aratus said not a word for a 
good while; but Philip entreating him to 
declare his opinion, he said “ jinny and great 
hills are there iu Crete, and many rocks in 
Boeotia and Phocis, and many remarkable 
strong-holds both near the sea and in the 
midland in Acarnania, and yet all th^se peo¬ 
ple obey your orders, though you have not 
possessed yourself of any one of those places. 
Bobbers best' themselves in rocks and preci¬ 
pices ; but the strongest fort a king can have is 
confidence and affection. These have opened 
to you the Cretan sea; these make you mas¬ 
ter of Peloponnesus, and by the help of these,® 
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Ipung as you are, are you become captain 
of the one, and lord of the either. ” While 
he was still speaking, Philip returned the 
entrails to the priest, and drawing Aratus 
to him by the hand, “Come, then, ” said he, 
“let us follow the same course ; ” as if he 
felt himself forced by him, and obliged to 
five up the town. 

j From this time Aratu^began to withdraw 
■om cour^ a^d fetirod by degrees from Phil¬ 
ip’s company; w hen he was preparing to 
march into hpirus, ami desired him that he 
would accompany him thither, he excused 
jlimsclfr and stayed at lyjme, apprehending 
that he should get nothing but discredit by 
having any thing to do with his actions. Hut 
■When, afterwards, having shamefully lost 
his fleet against the Homans and miscarried 
ill all his designs,* he returned into Pelopon¬ 
nesus, w hen* he tried once more to beguile 
tlie Messenians* by bis artifices, and failing in 
this, began opeiijy to attack them and to 
ravage their country, then Aratus foil out 
with him downright, and utterly renounced 
his friendship; for he had begun then to be 
fully a*vare of the injuries done to his sou in 
his wife, which vexed him greatly, though he 
concealed them from his son, as he could but 
know he had been abused, without having 
my means to revenge himself. For, indeed, 
Philip seems to have been an instance of the 
greatest and strangest?alteration of charac¬ 
ter; after being a mild king and modest and 
chaste youtlp, he became a lasci ions man 
and most cruel tyrant ; though in reality this 
was not a change of his nature, but a bold 
unmasking, when safe opj>orfunity came, of 
the evil inclinations which his fear had for a 
long time made him dissemble. 

For that the respect he at the beginning 
bore to Aratus had a great alloy of fear and 
awe appears evidently from what he did to 
him at last. For being desirous to put him 
to death, not thinking himself, whilst he was 
alive, to be properly free as a man. much less 
at liberty to do his pleasure as king or tyrant, 
he durst not attempt to do it by open force, 
but commanded Taurion. one of his captains 
and familiars, to make him away secretly by 
poison, if possible, in,1ms absence. Taurion, 
therefore, madejiimsclf intimate with Aratus, 
and gave'hira a dose, not of your strong and 
violent poisons, but such as cause gentle, 4 
feverish heat%at first, and a dull cough, and 
so by degreefSbring on certain death. Ara¬ 
tus perceived what was done to him, but, 
knowing that it was in vain to make any 
words it, bore it patiently and with silence, 
is if it had been some common and usual dis¬ 
temper. Only once, a friend of his being 
with him in his chamber, he spat some blood, 
which his friend observing and -wondering at, 

5 These, O Cephalon,"said he, “ are the wages 
►f a king’s love.” 

Thus died he in ASgium, in his seventeenth 
generalship. The Achteans were very desir¬ 


ous that he should be buried there with a 
funeral and monument suitable to his life, 
but the Sicyonians treated it as a calamity to 
them if he were interred anywhere but in 
their city, ami prevailed with the Aclneaus 
to grant them the disposal of the body. 

Hut then; being an ancient law that no per¬ 
son should be buried within the walls of their 
city, and besides the law also a strong relig¬ 
ious feeling about it, they sent to Delphi to 
ask counsel of the Pythoness, who returned 
this answer: — 

i $ic\on, whom oft he rescued, “Whore," you say, 
“Shall we the relics of Aratus lav? ’’ 

The soil that would not lightly o'er him rest, 

Or to Ik* under him would feci opprest, 

Were in the sight of earth aud seas and skies unblest. 

This oracle beingbrought^ all the Aclneaus 
were well pleased at it,but especially tin* Siey- 
otiians, who, changing their mourning into 
| public joy, immediately fetched the body from 
.Kgium, and in a kiml of solemn procession 
hnnight it into the city, being crowned with 
garlands, ami arrayed in white garments, 
with singing and dancing, and, choosing a 
conspicuous ^dace, they buried him there, as 
the founder and saviour of their city. The 
place is to this day called Aratiuin, and tliero 
they yearly make two solemn sacrifices to 
him, tin* one on the day he delivered the city 
from tyranny, being the fifth of the month 
Ihcsius, which tin* Athenians call Antheste- 
rion, and this sacrifice they call Soteria; tho 
other in tin* month of his lurth, which is still 
remembered. Now the first of these was 
performed by the priest of Jupiter Soter, the 
second by tin* priest of Aratus, wearing a b: ltd 
around his head, not pure white, but mingled 
with purple. Hymns were sung to the harp 
by the singers of the feasts of Hacchus; the 
procession was led tin by the president of tho 
public exercises, with f*he boys and young 
men; these were followed by (be councillors 
wearing garlands, and other citizens such as 
pleased. Of these observances, some, small 
traces, it is still made a j>oint of religion not 
to omit, on the appointed #Jaysr4mt the 
greatest part of the ceremonies have through 
time and other intervening accidents been 
disused. 

And such, as history tells us, was the life 
and manners of the elder Aratus. And for 
the younger, his son, Philip, fbominably 
wicked by nature and a savage abuser of his 
jlower, gave him such poisonous medicines, 
as though they did not kill him indeed, yet 
made him lose his senses, and run into wild 
and absurd attempts and desire to do actions 
and satisfy appetites that were ridiculous and 
shameful. So that his death, which happened 
to him while he was yet young and in tho 
i flower of his age, cannot be so much esteerfled 
, a misfortune as a deliverance and end of his 
j misery. However, Philip paid dearly, all 
through the rest of his life, lor these impious 
] violations of friendship and hospitality. For, 
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being overcome bv the Romans, he was forced 
to put himself wholly into their hands, and, 
being deprived of bis other dominions and 
surrendering all his ships except five, he had 
also to pay a fine of a thousand talents, and 
to give his son for hostage, and only out of 
mere pity he was suffered to keep Macedonia 
and its dependences; where continually put- 
ting-to death the noblest of his subjects and 
the nearest relations he had, he filled the 
whole kingdom with horror and hatred of him. 
And w hereas amidst so many misfortunes he 


had but one good chance, which was the hav¬ 
ing a son of great virtue and merit, him, 
through jealousy and envy at the honor the 
Romans had for him, he caused to be mur¬ 
dered, and left his kingdom to Perseus, who 
as some say, was not his own child, but sup¬ 
posititious, born of a sempstress called Gna- 
thienion. This was he whom Paulus /Emil¬ 
ios led in triumph.and in whom end%d the 
succession of Antigonus’s iiife »n<^kingdoin. 
But the posterity of Aratus continued still in 
our days at Sicyon and Pelleue. 
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Tiie first Artaxerxes, among all the kings 
of Persia the most remarkable for a gentle 
and noble spirit, was snrnamed the Long¬ 
handed, his right hand being longer than 
his left, and was the son of Xerxes. The 
second, whose story I am now writing, who 
had the surname of the Miinfful, was the 
grandson of the former, by his daughter 
Parysatis, Who brought Darius four sons, 
the eldest Artaxerxes, the next Cyrus, and 
two younger than these, Ostanes and Oxa- 
thros. Cyrus took his name of the ancient 
Cyrus, as lie, they say, had his from the 
sun, which, in the Persian language, is called 
Cyrus. Artaxerxes was at first called Arsi- 
cas; Dinon says Oarses; but it is utterly 
improbable that Ctesins (however otherwise 
lie may have tilled his hooks with a perfect 
farrago of incredible and senseless fables) 
should be ignorant of the name of the king 
With whom lie lived as his physician, attend¬ 
ing upon himself, his wife, liis mother, and 
his children. 

Cyrus, from his earliest youth, showed 
something of a headstrong and vehement 
character; Artaxerxes, on the other side, 
was gentler in every tiling, and of a nature 
more yitfldinjfl and soft in its action. He 
Sliarried a beautiful and virtuous wife, at 
the desire of his parents, but kept her as 
expressly against their wishes. For king 
Darius, having put her brother to death, was 
purposingJikewi.se to destroy her. But Arsi- 
' cas, throwing himself at his mother's feet, 
by many tears, at last, with much ado, per¬ 
suaded ner that they should neither put her 
to death nor divorce her from hitn. How¬ 
ever, Cyrus was his mother’s favorite, and 
the son whom she most desired to settle in 
the throne. And therefore, his father Darius 
now lying ill, he, being sent for from the 
sea to the court, set out thence with full 
hfipes that by her means he was to be de¬ 
clared the successor to the kingdom. For 
Parysatis had the ‘specious plea in his be¬ 
half, which Xerxes ofi the advice of Demar- 
atus had of old made use of, that she had 


borne him Arsicas when he was a subject, 
hut Cyrus, when a king. Notwithstanding, 
she prevailed not with Dntmis, hut the eldest 
son Arsicas was proclaimed king, his name 
being changed into Artaxerxes; and Cyrus 
remained satrap of Lydia, andecommander 
in the maritime provinces. * 

It was not long after the decease of Darius 
that tiie king, his successor, went to Pasar- 
gadoe, to have the ceremony of his inaugura¬ 
tion consummated by the Persian priests. 
There is a temple dedicated to a warlike 
goddess, whom one might liken to Minerva; 
into which when the royal -person to ho 
initiated has passed, he must strip himself 
of his own robe, and put ton that which 
Cyrus tiie first wore before lie was king; 
then, having devoured a frail of figs, he 
must eat turpentine, and drink a cup of 
sour milk. To which if they superadd any 
other rites, it is unknown to any hut those 
that are present at them. Npw Artaxerxes 
being about to address himself to this sol¬ 
emnity, Tisaphernes came to him, bringing 
a certain priest, who, having trained up 
Cyrus in his youth in the established dis¬ 
cipline of Persia, and having taught him 
tiie Magian philosophy, was likely to be as 
much disappointed as any man tiiat his 
pupil did not succeed to the throne. And 
for that reason his veracity was the less ques¬ 
tioned w hen he ciiarged CyrUs as though he 
had been about to He in wait for the king 
in the temple, ami to assault an,d assassinate 
him as he was putting off his gs&ment. Some 
affirm that lie was apprehended upon this 
impeachment, others that he had entered 
tiie temple and was pointed out there, as he 
lay lurking, by the priest. But as hie was 
on the point of being put to death, his 
mother clasped him in her arms, and, en¬ 
twining him'with the tresses of her hair, 
joined his neck close to her own, and by her 
hitter lamentation and intercession to Ar¬ 
taxerxes for him, succeeded in saving his 
life; and sent him away again to the sea* 
and to his former province. This, however, 
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could no longer content him; nor did he so and give me that,” the king did so, saying 
well remember his’delivery gs his arrest, his withal, “I give it you, Teribazus, but I 
resentment for which made him more ea- charge you not to wear it.” lie, little ro- 
gerly desirous of the kingdom than before. gar*ling the injunction, being not a bad, but 
Some say that he revolted from liis brother, a light-headed, thoughtless man, immedU 
because he had not a revenue allowed him j atelv the king took it yff, put it on, and In¬ 
sufficient for his daily meals; but this is on ! decked himself further with royal golden 
the face of it absurd. For had he had noth - 1 necklaces and women's ornaments, to the 
ing els#*, yet he had a mother ready to supply \ great scandal of everybody, tie* thing being 
him with jvlvit£ver he could desire out of ; cpiite unlawful. Hut the king laughed and 
her own means. But the great number of . told him, “ You have my leave to wear the 
soldiers who were hired from all quarters | trinkets as a woman, ami the robe of state 
and maintained, as Xenophon informs us, j as a fool.'* And whereas none usually sat 
for hi» servicl, by his friends and connec- j down to eat with the king besides his mother 
tions, is in itself a sufficient proof of his | and his wedded wife, the former being placed 
riches. He did not assemble them together above, the other below htm. Artaxerxes in- 
in a body, desiring as vet to conceal his en- vited also to his table his two younger broth- 
terpri.se; but lie had agents everywhere, eu- ers, Ostanes and Oxathres. But what was 
listing foreign Soldiers upon various pre- the most jmpular thing of all among the 
tences; ami, in the. mean time, Parvsatis, Persians was the sight of his wife Statira’s 
who was with the king, did her best to put chariot, which always appeared with its 
aside all suspicions, and Cyrus himself aJ- curtains down, allowing her country women 
ways wrote in a humble and dutiful manner to salute and approach her, which made the 
to him. sometimes soliciting favor, some- queen a groat favorite with the people, 
times making countercharges against 'Pisa- Yet busy, factious men, that delighted in 

{ >herm«e, as if his jealousy and contest had change pruf<«s«*d it to be their opinion that 
>een wholly with him. Moreover, then* was j the times needed Cyrus, a man of a great 
a certain natural dilatoriness in tie* king, j spirit, an excellent, warrior, and .a lover of 
which was taken by many for clemency, his friends, and that the largeness of their 
And, indeed, in the beginning of his reign, empire absolutely required a bold and euter- 
he did seem really to emulate the gentleness prising prince. Cyrus, then, not only reiy- 
of the first Artaxer.ysf,* being very accessi- ing upon those of his own province near the 
bio in his person, and liberal to a fault in sea, hut ujmhi many of those in the upper 
the distribution of honors and fav rs. Even countries near toe king, commenced the war 
in his punishments, no contumely or viudic- against him. He wrote to the Lacedamio- 
tive pleasure could he seen ; and those who niaiis, bidding them come to his assistance 
offered him presents were as much pleased and supply him with rtien, assuring them 
with his manner of accepting, as were those that to those who came to him on foot lie 
who received gifts from him with his gra- would give horses, and to the horsemen 
ciousness and amiability in giving them. Xor chariots; that uj>oii those who had farms 
truly was there anv thing, however inoon- he would bestow villages, and those who 
siderable, givetf him. which he did not deign were lords of villages he would make so of 
kindly to accept of; insomuch that when cities; and that those who would be his sol- 
one Oinises had presented him with a very 'tiers should receive their pay, not hy count, 
large proniegranate, “ By Mithras,” said but hy weight. And among many other 
he, “ this man, were lie intrusted with it, high praises of himself, he said he had the 
would turn a small city into a great one.” stronger soul; was more a phi|pNopl**4‘ and a 
Once when some were offering him one better Magian; and could drink and bear, 
thing, Some another, as he was on a pro- more wine than his brother, who, as ITff 
gress. a certain |>ooj laborer, having got averred, was such a coward and so little like 
nothing at hnnj to bring him, ran to the a man, that he could neither sit his horse in 
river sidf*, and, taking up water in his hands, hunting nor his throne in time of danger, 
offered it to him; with which Artaxerxes The Lacedaemonians, his letter lH*ing read, 
was so well pleased that he sent him a ! sent a staff to Clearehus, commanding him 
goblet of gdTu and a thousand darics. To I to oU*y Cyrus in all things. So Cyrus 
fcuclidas, the Lacedaemonian, w ho had made ! marched*towards the king, having under his 
i number of bold and arrogant seeches to | conduct a numerous host of barbarians, and 
lim, he sent word by one of his officers, but little less than thirteen thousand »tij»eu- 
4 You nave leave to say what you please to * diary Grecians; alleging first one cause, then 
ne, and I, you should remember, may both j another, for his exj>edition. Yet the truo 
ay and do what I please to you.” Teribazus ! reason lay not long concealed, hut Tisapher- 
ince, when they were hunting,!casAe up and m*s went to the king in person to declare it. 
x>inted out to the king that his royal rol»e Thereupon, the court was all in an uproar 
iras torn; the king asked him what he and tumult, the queen-mother bearing al- 
vished him to do; and when Teribazus re- most the whole blame of the enterprise, and 
died 44 May it please you to put on another her retainers being suspected and accused*. 
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Above all, Statira angered her by bewailing 
the war and passionately demanding where 
■were now the pledges and the intercession 
which saved the life of him that conspired 
against his brother; “ to the end,” she said, 
“ that he might plunge us all into war and 
trouble.” For which words Parysatis hating 
Statira, and being naturally implacable and 
savage in her anger and revenge, consulted 
how she might destroy her. But since Di- 
11011 tells us that her purpose took effect in the 
time of the war, and Ctesias says it was 
after it, I shall keep the story for the place 
to which the latter assigns it, as it is very 
unlikely that he, who was actually present, 
should not know the time when it happened, 
and there was no motive to indflce him de¬ 
signedly to miHjjlace its date in his narrative 
of it, though it is not infrequent with him 
in his history to make excursions from truth 
into mere fiction and romance. 

As Cyrus was upon the march, rumors 
and reports were brought him, as though the 
king still deliberated, and were not minded 
to fight and presently to join battle with 
him; but to wait in the heart op his kingdom 
until his forces should have come in thither 
from all parts of his dominions, lie had 
cut a trench through the plain ten fathoms 
in breadth, and as many in depth, the length 
of it being no less than four hundred fur¬ 
longs. Yet he allowed Cyrus to pass across 
it, and to advance almost to the city of 
Babylon. Then Teribazus, as the report 
goes, was the first that had the boldness to 
tell the king that ho ought not to avoid the 
conflict, nor to abandon Media, Babylon, 
and even Susa, and hide himself in l'ersis, 
when all the while he had an army many 
times over more numerous than his enemies, 
and an infinite company of governors and 
captains that were better soldiers and politi¬ 
cians than Cyrus. So at last he resolved to 
fight, as soon as it was possible for him. 
Making, therefore, his first appearance, all 
on a sudden, at the head of nine hundred 
thousamhwell^narshalled men, he so startled 
and surprised the enemy, who with the eon- 
ffSence of contempt were marching on their 
way in no order, and with their arms not 
ready for use, that Cyrus, in the midst of 
such noise and tumult, was scarcely able to 
form theih for battle. Moreover, the very 
manner in which he led on his men, silently 
and slowly, made the Grecians stand amazed 
at his good discipline; who had Expected 
irregular shouting and leaping, much confu¬ 
sion and separation between one body of 
men and another, in so vast a multitude of 
troops. He also placed the choicest of his 
armed chariots'in the front of his own phn- 
ltfnx over against the Grecian troops, that a 
violent charge with these might cut open 
their ranks before they closed with them. 

But as this battle is described by many his¬ 
torians, and Xenophon in particular as'good 


as shows it us by eyesight, not as a past 
event, but as % present action, and by his 
vivid account makes his hearers feel all the 
passions and join in all the dangers of it, it 
would be folly in me to give any larger ac¬ 
count of it than barely to mention any things 
omitted by him which yet deserve to be re¬ 
corded. The place, then, in which the two 
armies were drawtn out is called Cjinaxa, 
being about five hundred 'fuslougs distant 
from Babylon. And here Clearchus be¬ 
seeching Gyrus before the fight, to retire be¬ 
hind the combatants, and not expose him¬ 
self to hazard, they say he replied, w What 
is this, Clearchus Y Would you have me, 
who aspire to empire, show myself unworthy 
of it V ’ ’ But if Cyrus committed a great 
fault in entering headlong into the midst of 
danger, and not paying any regard to his 
own safety, Clearchus was as much to blame, 
if not more, in refusing to lead the Greeks 
against the main body o^flie enemy, where 
the king stood, and in keeping his right 
wing close to the river, for fear of being sur¬ 
rounded. For if lie wanted, above all other 
things, to be safe, and considered it Ills first 
object to sleep in a whole skin, it had been 
his best way not to have stirred from home. 
But, after marching in arms ten thousand 
furlongs from the sea-coast, simply on his 
choosing, for the purpose of placing Cyrus 
on the throne, to lookSajwut and select a po¬ 
sition which would enable him, not to pre¬ 
serve him under whose pay ami conduct he 
was, but himself to engage, with more ease 
and security seemed nmclr like one that 
through fear of present dangers had aban¬ 
doned the purpose of his actions, and been 
false to the design of his expedition. For it 
is evident from the very event of tile battle 
that none of those who wijre in array around 
the king’s person could have (Stood tile shock 
of the Grecian charge ; and had they been 
beaten out of the field, and Artaxerxes ei¬ 
ther fled or fallen, Cyrus would have gained 
by the victory, not only safety, but a crown. 
And, therefore, Clearchus by his caution 
must be considered more to blame for the 
result in the destruction of the life and for¬ 
tune of Cyrus, than he,by his heat and rash¬ 
ness. For had the king made it his busi¬ 
ness to discover a place, where having post¬ 
ed the Grecians, he might encounter them 
with the least hazard, he woulp never have 
found out any other but that wfffcli was most 
remote from' himself and those near him; 
of his defeat in which he was insensible, 
and, though Clearchus had the victiyy, yet 
Cyrus could not know of it, and could take no 
advantage of it before his fall. Cyrus knew 
well enough what was expedient to be done, 
and commanded Clearchus with his men to 
take their place in the centre. Clearchus re¬ 
adied that he would take care to have all 
arranged as was best, and then spoiled all. 

For the Grecians, where they were, defeat- 
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ed the barbarians till they were weary, and 
chased them successfully a # very great way. 
But Cyrus being mounted upon a noble but 
a headstrong and hard-mouthed horse, bear¬ 
ing the name, as Ctesias tells us, of Pasacas, 
Artagerses, the leader of the Cadusians, 
galloped up to him, crying aloud, “ O most 
unjust and senseless of men, who are the 
disgrace of the honored jjame of Cyrus, are 
you come^liQre*leading tiie wicked Greeks 
on a wicked journey, to plunder the good 
tilings of the Persians, and this with Ahe in¬ 
tent of slaying your lord and brother, the 
master of Lenjlhousand Jimes ten thousand 
servants that are better men than \ou? as 
you shall see this instant; for you sfiall lose 
your head here, before you look upon the 
lace of the king.” Which when he hud said 
he cast his javelin at him. But the coat of 
mail stoutly repelled it, and Cyrus was not 
wounded ;• yet-the stroke falling heavy u|k>ii 
him, lie reeled umler it. Then Artagerses 
turning his horsejT’yrus threw his wt ujM»n, 

and sent the head of it through his neck near 
the shoulder bone. 80 that it is almost 
universally agreed to by all tiie authors that 
Artagerse* was slain by him. 

But as to the death of Cyrus, since Xeno- 
hon, as being himself no eye-witness of it, 
as stated it simply ami in few words, it may 
not be amiss perhaps to run over 011 the one 
hand what Dimm,.a % iWl*ou the other, what 
Ctesias has said of it. 

J.)inon then allirms, that, after : .h<* death 
of Artagerses, Cyrus, furiously attacking the 
guard of* Artajlerxes, wounded the king’s 
horse, and so dismounted him, and when 
Teribazus had quickly lifted him up u|k>ii 
another, and said to him, “ O king, remem¬ 
ber this day, which is not one to be forgot¬ 
ten,” Cyrus, again spurring up his horse, 
struck down AVtaxerxcs. But at the third 
assault the king being enraged, and saying 
to those near him that death was more eligi¬ 
ble, made up to Cyrus, who furiously and 
blindly rushed in tiie face of the weajK>ns 
>pposed to him. bo the king struck him 
ft'ith a javelin, as likewise did those that 
vere about him. And thus Cyrus falls, as 
ome say, by the hant^of the king; as other# 
>y the dart of ^»Carian, to whom Artaxerxe# 
or a regard of his achievement, gave the 
privilege of carrying ever after a golden cock 
tpou ins speai before the first ranks <»f the 
rmy in all <?i%>cditioii8. Por the Persians 
all the men of Caria cocks, because of the 
rests with w hich they adorn their helmets. 
But tjjie account of Ctesias, to put it shortly, 
mitting many details, is as follows ; Cyrus, 
[ter the death of Artagerses, rode up against 
le king, as he did against him, neither ex- 
langiug a word with the other. But Ariaj- 
i, Cyrus’s friend, was beforehand with him, 
id darted first at the king, yet wounded him 
it. Then the king cast his lance at bis 
other, but missed him, though he both bit 


and slew Satiphernes, a noble man and a 
faithful friend to Cyrus. Then Cyrus direet- 
ed his lance against the king, and pierced his 
breast with it quite through his armor, two 
inches deep, so that he fell from his horse 
with the stroke. At which those that attend¬ 
ed him being put tp flight and disorder, lie, 
rising with a few. among whom was Ctesias, 
and making his way to a little hill not far off, 
rested himself. But Cyrus, who was in the 
thick of the enemy, was earned off a great 
w ay by the wildness of his horse, the dark¬ 
ness which was now coming on making it 
hard for them to know him, and for his fol¬ 
lowers to find him. However, being made 
elate w ith victory, and full of confidence and 
force, he passed through them, crying out, 
and that more than once, in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, “ Clear the way, villains, clear tho 
wav;” which they indeed did, throwing 
themselves down at his feet. But his tiara 
dropped off his head, and a young Persian 
by name Mitliridat.es, running l»v, struck a 
dart into one of bis temples near his eye. not 
knowing who he was; out of which wound 
much blood gushed, so that Cyrus, swooning 
and senseless, fell off his horse. The horse 
escaped, ami ran about the field ; but t.hn 
companion of Mitiiridates took tin* trappings 
which fell off. soaked with blood. And as 
Cyrus slow ly began to come to himself, some 
eunuchs who were there tried to put him oil 
another horse, and so convey him safe away. 
And when he was not able to ride, and desired 
to walk on his feet, they led and HUp]*ort- 
ed him, being indeed dizzy in the head and 
reeling, hut convinced of his being victorious 
hearing, as lie went, the fugitives saluting 
Cyrus as king, and praying for grace and 
mercy. In the mean time, some wretched, 
jH>vei tv-stricken Caunians, who in some piti¬ 
ful employment as camp-followers had ac¬ 
companied the king’s army, by chance joined 
these attendants of Cyrus, supposing them 
to be of their own party. But when, after a 
while, they made out that their coats over 
their breastplates were, red, vdlerea* •all tho 
king’s people wore white one*, they kne^vy* 
that they were enemies. One of them, 
therefore, not dreaming that it was Cyrus, 
ventured to strike him behind with a dart. 
The vein under the knee was cut ojieii. and 
Cyrus fell, ami at the same time Struck his 
wounded temple against a stone, and so died. 
Thus runs Ctesias’# account, tardily, with 
the slowness of a blunt weapon effecting tho 
victim’s death. 

When he was now dead, Artasyras, the 
king’s eye, pa##**! by oil horseback, ami, hav¬ 
ing observed the eunuch# lamenting, he ask¬ 
ed the most trusty of them, “ Who is this, 
Pariscas, whom you sit here deploring?*' 
He replied, “ Do not you see, O Artasyras, 
,that it is my master, Cyrhs?” Then Arta- 
svras wondering, bade the eunuch be of good 
clieer, and keep tho dead body safe. And 
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going in all haste to Artaxerxes, who had now deputed the interpreter ot such momentous 
given up all hope of his affairs, and was in words, Xenophon surely would not have 
great suffering also with his thirst and his struek his name out of the embassy to men- 
wound, he with much joy assured him that tion only Phalinus. But Ctesias, as is evi- 
he had seen Cyrus dead. Upon this, at first, dent, being excessively vain-glorious, and no 
he set out to go in person to the place, and less a favorer of the Lacedaemonians and 
commanded Artasyras to conduct him where Clearchus, never fails to assume to himself 
he lay. But when there was a great noise some province in his narrative, taking oppor- 
made about the Greeks, who were said to be tunity, in these situations, to introductvibuu- 
in full pursuit, conquering and carrying all dant high praise of Clearchus'&nd tkjarta. 
before them, he thought it best to send a When the battle was over, Artaxerxes 
number of persons to see; and accordingly sent goodly and magnificent gifts to the son 
thirty men went with torches in their hands, of Artagerses, whom Cyrus slew, lie con- 
Meantiine, as lie seemed to be almost at the ferred likewise liigl^honors upfen Ctesius and 

I ioint of dying from thirst, his eunuch Sati- others, and, having found out the Caunian 
larzanes ran about seeking drink for him ; w ho gave him the bottle of water, he made 
for the place had no water in it, and lie was him, of a poor, obscure man, a rich and an 
at a good distance from his camp. After a honorable person. As for the punishments 
long search he at last met with one of those he inflicted upon delinquents, there was a 
poor Caunian camp-followers, who had in a kind of harmony betwixt them and the 
wretched skill about four pints of foul and crimes. He gave order that one Arbaces, a 
stinking water, which he took and gave to Mode, that had fled in tlgj. fight to Cyrus, 
the king; and when he had drunk all off, he and again at his fall had come back, should 
asked him if he did not dislike the water; as a mark that he was considered a dastardly 
but he declared hv all the gods, that he never and effeminate, not a dangerous or treason- 
so much relished either wine, or»water out of able man, have a common harlot set uppn his 
the lightest or purest steam. “ And there- back, and carry her about for a whole day ii 
fore,” said he, “ if I fail myself to discover the market-place. Another, besides that In 
and reward him who gave it to you, 1 beg of had deserted to them, having falsely vauntei 
heaven to make him rich and prosperous.” that he had killed two of the rebels, he de 
Just after this, calm; back the thirty lues- creed that three needles should he struct 
sengers, w ith joy and triumph in their looks, through his tongue*'.. And both supposing 
bringing him the tidings of his unexpected that with his own hand lie had cutoff Cyrus 
fortune. And now he was also encouraged and being willing that all men ^should tliinl 
by thi* number of soldiers that again began and say so, he sent rich presents to Mithri 
to flock in and gather about him ; so that he dates, who first wounded him, and'chargei 
presently descended into the plain with many those by whom he conveyed the gifts to bin 
lights and flambeaus round about him. And to tell him, that “ the king has honored yoi 
when he had come near the dead body, and, with these his favors, because you found am 
according to a certain law of the l’ersians, brought him the horse-trappings of Cyrus.’ 
the right hand and head had been lopped off The Carian, also, from whose wound ii 
from the trunk, lie gave orders that the lat- the ham Cyrus died, suing for his reward 
ter should be, brought to him, and, grasping he commanded those that brought it hill 
the hair of it, which was long and bushy, he to say that “the king presents you with thi 
showed it to those w ho were still uncertain as a second remuneration for the good new 
and disposed to fly. They were amazed at told him; for first Artasyras, and, next t 
it, and did hiwj, homage ; so that there were him, you assured him of the decease of Cy 
airesently seventy thousand of them got rus.” Mithridates retired without coir 
mlout him, and entered the camp again with plaint, though not without resentment. Bu 
him. lie had led out to the fight, as Ctesias the unfortunate Cariaq was fool enough t 
affirms, four hundred thousand men. But give way to a natural infirmity. For bein 
Dinon and. Xenophon aver that there were ravished with the sight of the prinbely gift 
many molt; than forty myriads actually en- that were before him, and being tempte 
gaged. As to the number of the slain, as thereupon to' challenge and aimire to thing 
the catalogue of them was given up to Ar- above him, he deigned not m accept th 
taxerxes, Ctesias says, they were nnie thou- king’s present as a reward for good newi 
sand, but that they appeared to him no fewer but indignantly crying out and appealing t 
than twenty thousand. Thus far there is witnesses, he protested that he, and none bi 
something to be said on both sides. But it he, had killed Cyrus, and that he was ui 
is a flagrant untruth on the part of Ctesias to justly deprived of the glory. These word: 
say that he was sent along with Phalinus the when, they came to his ear, much offeude 
JJfccynthian and some others to the Grecians, the king,'so (hat forthwith he sentenced hii 
For Xenophon knew well enough that Ctesias to be beheaded. But the queen mother, b 
was resident at court; for he makes mention ing in the king’s presence, said, “ Let m 
of him, and had evidently met with his writ- the king so lightly discharge this peniicioi 
ings. And, therefore, had he come, and been Carian ; let him receive from me the fittii 
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punishment of what he dares to say.” So 
when the king had consigi**d him over to 
Parysatis, she charged the executioners to 
take up the man, and stretch him upon the 
rack for ten days, then, tearing out his eyes, 
to drop molten brass into his ears till lie ex¬ 
pired. 

Mithridates, also, within a short time af¬ 
ter, miserably perished t\p the like folly; for 
being invjj.e<j fb a feast where were the 
eunuch# both of the king and of the queen 
mother, he came arrayed in the dreas and 
the golden ornaments which he had received 
from the king.* After t^ey began to drink, 
the eunuch that was the greatest in power 
with Parysatis thus speaks to him: 44 A mag¬ 
nificent dress, indeed, O Mithridates, is this 
which the king has given you; the chains 
and bracelets are* glorious, and your scynie- 
tar of invaluable worth; how happy has he 
made you, the* object of every eye ! ” To 
whom he, being^JJittle overcome with the 
wine replied, 44 What are these things, Spara- 
inizes ? Sure 1 am, I showed myself to the 
king in that day of trial to be on* 1 deserving 
greater and costlier gifts than these.” At 
which Sparamizes smiling, sai<V “ I do not 
grudge them to you, Mithridates; but since 
the Grecians tell us that wine and truth go 
together, let me hear now, mv friend, what 
glorious or mighty matter was it to find some 
trappings that, had •sliced otf a horse, and 
to bring them to the king?” And this In* 
spoke, not nsdgnorant of the truth, but de¬ 
siring to unbosom him to the company, ir¬ 
ritating tin* vanrty of the man, whom drink 
had now made eager to talk and incapable of 
controlling himself. So he forbore nothing, 
but said out, 44 Talk you w hat you please of 
horse-trappings, and such trifles; I tell you 
plainly, that this # hand was the death of 
Cyrus. For I*threw not my dart as Arta- 
gerses did, in vain and to no purpose, but 
only just missing his eye, and hitting him 
right on the temple, and piercing him 
through, I brought him to the ground; and 
of that wound he died.” The rest of the 
company, who saw the end and the hapless 
fate of Mithridates as if it were already 
completed, turned theif heads to the ground ; 
and he who entertained them said, 44 Mith *i- 
dates, my friend, let us eat and drink now, 
revering the fortune of our prince, ami let us 
waive discount which is too weighty for us.” 

Presently after, Sparamizes told Parysatis 
what he said, and she told the king, who 
was greatly enraged at it, as having the lie 
given tym, and being in danger to forfeit the 
most glorious and most pleasant circum¬ 
stance of his victory. For it was his desire 
that every one, whether Greek o/r barbarian, 
should believe that in the nultuaf assault* 
and conflicts between him anddiis brother, 
he. giving and receiving a blow, was him¬ 
self indeed wounded, but that the other lost 
nia life. And, therefore, he decreed that 


Mithridates should be put to death in boats; 
which execution is after the following man¬ 
ner : Taking two boats framed exactly to fit 
and answer each other, they lay down in 
one of them the malefactor that suffers, 
u|»on his back ; then*covering it with the 
other, and so setting them together that the 
head, hands, and feet of him are left outside, 
and the rest of his Inuly lies shut up within, 
they offer him food, and if he refuse to eat 
it. they force him to do it by pricking his 
eyes; then, after he has eaten, they drench 
him with amixturc of milk and honey, pour¬ 
ing it not only into his mouth, hut all over 
his face. They then keep his face contin¬ 
ually turned towards the sun ; and it be¬ 
comes completely covered up and hidden by 
tin* multitude of flies that settle on it. Ami 
as within tin* boats he does what those that 
eat and drink must needs do, creeping things 
and vermin spring out of the corruption and 
rottenness of the excrement, and these en¬ 
tering into the bowels of him, his body is 
consumed. When the man is manifestly 
dead, the uppermost boat being taken otf, 
they find his* flesh devoured, and swarms of 
such noisome creatures preying ujxm and, as 
it were, growing to his inwards. In this 
way Mithridates, after suffering for seven¬ 
teen davs, at last expired. 

Masnbatcs, the king’s eunuch, who had 
cut off tin* hand and head of Cyrus, remain¬ 
ed still as a mark for Parysatis’* vengeance. 
Whereas, therefore, he was so circumspect, 
that lie gave her no advantage against him, 
she framed this kind of snare for him. She 
was a very ingenious woman in other ways, 
and was an excellent player at dice, and, 
before the war, had often played with the 
king. After tin* war, too, when she had ls*en 
reconciled to him, she joined readily in all 
amusements with him, played at dice with 
him, was his confidant in his love matters, 
and in every way did lu*r best to leave him 
as little as |*>ssible in the. company of Sta- 
tira, l>oth because sin* hated her more than 
any other person, and becauseflihe wished to 
have no one so j>owerfiil as herself. And jk> 
once when Artaxerxe* was at leisure, ana 
inclined to divert himself, she challenged 
him to play at dice with her for a thousand 
Darios, and purjiosely let him win them, and 
paid him down in gold. Yet, pretending to 
l>e concerned for her loss, and that she 
would gladly have her revenge for it, she 
pressed fflm to begin a new game for a eunuch; 
to which he consented. But first they 
agreed that each of them might except five 
of their most trusty eunuchs, and that out of 
the rest of them the loser should yield up 
any the winner should make choice of. 
Upon these conditions they played. Thfts 
being bent upon her design, and thoroughly 
,in earnest with her game, and the dice also 
running luckily for ner, when she had got 
the game, she demanded Masabates, who 
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•was not in the number of the five excepted. 
And before the king could suspect the mat¬ 
ter, having delivered him up to the tormen¬ 
tors, she enjoined them to Hay him alive, to 
Bet his body upon three stakes, and to stretch 
his skin upon stakes separately from it. 

These things being done, and the king 
taking them ill, and being incensed against 
her, she with raillery and laughter told him, 

“ You are a comfortable and happy man in¬ 
deed, if you are so much disturbed for the 
sake of an old rascally eunuch, when I, 
though I have thrown away a thousand 
Italics, hold my peace and acquiesce in my 
fortune.” So the king, vexed with himself 
for having been thus deluded, hushed up 
all. But Statira both in other matters open¬ 
ly opposed her, and was angry with her for 
thus, against all law and humanity, sacri¬ 
ficing to the memory of Cyrus the king’s 
faithful friends and eunuchs. 

Now after that Tisaphernes had circum¬ 
vented and by a false oath had betrayed 
Clearchus and the other commanders, and, 
taking them, had sent them bound in chains 
to the king, Ctesias says that he, was asked 
by Clearchus to supply him with a comb ; 
and that when he had it, and had combed 
bis head with it, he was much pleased with 
this gpod office, and gave him a ring, which 
might be a token of the obligation to his rel¬ 
atives and friends in Sparta ; and that the 
engraving upon this signet was set of Carya¬ 
tides dancing, lie tells us that the soldiers, 
his fellow captives, used to purloin a part of 
the allowance of food sent to Clearchus, giv¬ 
ing him but little of it; which thing Ctesias 
says he rectified, causing a better allowance 
to be conveyed to him, and that a separate 
share should be distributed to the soldiers 
by themselves ; adding that he ministered to 
and supplied him thus by the interest and at 
the instance of Parysatis. And there being 
a portion of ham sent daily with his other 
food to Clearchus, she, he says, advised and 
instructed him,that he ought to bury a small 
knife in the- meat, and thus send it to his 
friend, and not leave his fate to he deter- 
uftned by the king’s cruelty ; which he, how¬ 
ever, he says, was afraid to do. However, 
Artaxerxes consented to the entreaties of his 
mother, and promised her with an oath that 
he would 4 pare Clearchus ; but afterwards, 
at the instigation of Statira, he put every 
one of them to death except Menon. And 
thenceforward, he says, Parysatis *svatched 
her advantage against Statira, anil made up 
poison for her ; not a very probable story, or 
a verj- likely motive to account for her con¬ 
duct, if indeed he means that out of respect 
to Clearchus she dared to attempt the life of 
the lawful queen, that was mother of those 
who were heirs of the empire. Hut it is evi¬ 
dent enough, that this part of his history is 
a sort of funeral exhibition in honor of Clear¬ 
chus. for he would have us believe, that, 


when the generals were executed, the rest of 
them were torn in pieces by dogs and bird! • 
but as for the remains of* Clearchus, that a 
violent gust of wind, bearing before it avast 
heap of earth, raised a mound to cover his 
body, upon which, after a short time, some 
dates having fallen there, a beautiful grove 
of trees grew up and overshadowed the place, 
so that the king himself declared his sprrow, 
concluding that in ClearchuS hg pjjt to death 
a man beloved of the gods. • 

Parysatis, therefore, having from the first 
entertained a secret hatred and jealousy 
against Statira, seeing that She power she 
herself had with Artaxerxes was founded 
upon feelings of honor and respect for her, 
but that Statira’s influence was firmly and 
strongly based upon love and confidence, 
was resolved to contrive het ruin, playing at 
hazard, as she thought, for the greatest stake 
in the world. Among her attendant women 
there was one that was J);usty and in tho 
highest esteem with her, whose name was 
Ciigis ; who, as Dinon avers, assisted in mak¬ 
ing up the poison. Ctesias allows her only 
to have been conscious of it, amf that against 
her will ; charging Belitaras with actually 
giving the drug, whereas Dinon says it was 
Melantas. The two women had begun again 
to visit each other and to eat together ; but 
though they had thus far relaxed their for¬ 
mer liabits of jealoftky, and variance, still, 
out of fear and as a matter of caution, 
they always ate of the same dishes and of the 
same parts of them. Mow there is a small 
Persian bird, in the inside of which no ex¬ 
crement is found, only a mass.of fat, so that 
they suppose the little creature lives upon 
air and dew. It is called rhyntaces. Ctesias 
affirms, that Parysatis, cutting a bird of this 
kind into two pieces witty a knife, one side 
of which hail been smeared with the drug, the 
other side being clear of it, ate tile untouched 
and wholesome part herself, and gave Statira 
that which was thus infected ; but Dinon 
will not have it to he Parysatis, but Melan¬ 
tas, that cut up the bird and presented the 
envenomed part of it to Statira ; who, dying 
with dreadful agonies and convulsions, was 
herself sensible of what had happened to her, 
and aroused in the king’s mind suspicion of 
his mother, whose savage and implacable 
torn per be knew. And therefore proceeding 
instantly to an inquest, he seized upon his 
mother’s domestic servants thttf attended at 
her table, and put them upon the rack. Pary¬ 
satis kept Gigis at home with her a long time, 
and though the king commanded hfr, she 
would not produce her. But she, at last, 
herself desiring that she might be dismissed 
to he* own home by night, Artaxerxes had 
intimatioinof it, and lying in wait for her, hur¬ 
ried her away, and adjudged her to death. 
Now jxnsoners in Persia suffer thus by law. 
There is a broad stone, on which they place^ 
th$ head of the culprit, and then with another 
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stone beat and press it, until the face and the 
head itself are all pounded tg pieces; which 
was the punishment Gigis lost her life by. 
But to his mother, Artaxerxes neither said 
nor did any other hurt, save that he banish¬ 
ed and confined her, not much against her 
will, to Babylon, protesting that while she 
lived he would* not coine near that city. 
Buch v^as the condition o^the king’s affairs 
in his own hoys** 

But when all his attempts to capture the 
Greeks that had come lip with Cyrus, though 
he desired to do so no less than he lmd desired 
to overcome Cyrus and maintain his throne, 
♦roved unsuccessful, and they, though they 
lad lost both Cyrus and their own generals, 
nevertheless escaped, as it were, out of his 
very palace, making it plain to all men that 
the* Persian king and his empire were mighty 
indeed in gold and luxury and women, but 
otherwise were a mere show and vain display, 
upon this, all Grejjge took courage, and de¬ 
spised the barbanShs; and especially the 
Lacedemonians thought it strange if they 
should not now deliver their countrymen 
that d\\elt in *Vsia from^their subjection b> 
the Persians, nor put an end to thtt contume¬ 
lious usage of them. And first having an 
army under the conduct of Thimbron, then 
under Dercyllidas, but doing nothing mem¬ 
orable, they at last committed the war to the 
management of thejr^tig Agesilaus, who, 
when lie had afrived with his men in Asia, 
as soon as he had landed them, fell actively 
to work, and.got Jiimself great roi >wn. lie 
defeated Tisapliehies in a pitched battle, and 
set many cities .in revolt. Upon this, Artax- 
erxes, perceiving what was his wisest way j 
of waging the war, sent Timoerat.es the 
Rhodian into Greece, with large sums of gold, 
commanding him by a free distribution of it 
to corrupt the lending men in the cities, and 
to excite a Greek war against Sparta. So 
Timoerates following his instructions, the 
most considerable cities conspiring together, 
and Peloponnesus being in disorder, the eph- 
ors remanded Agesilaus from Asia. At which 
time, they say, .'is he was upon his return, lie 
told his friends that Artaxerxes had driven 
him outof Asia with thirty thousand archers ; 
the Persian coiyjiaving an archer stamped 
upon it. * 

Artaxerxes scoured the seas, too, of the 
Lacedaemonians. Conon the Athenian and 
Pharnabazus being his admirals. For Conon, 
after the battle of /Egosjwtami, resided in 
Cyprus ? not that he consulted his own mere 
security, but looking for a vicissitude of af¬ 
fairs witfi no less hope than men wait for a 
change of wind at sea. And perceiving that, 
his skill wanted power, and. that .the 
king’s power wanted a wise marvto.fipiide it, 
he sent him an account by letter of his pro- 

i ects, and charged the bearer to hand it to the 
:ing, if possible, by the mediation of Zeno 
tifc* Cretan or Polycritus the Mendoan (th? 


being a dancing-master, the latter a physi¬ 
cian^, or, in the absence of them both, by 
Ctesias; who is said to have taken Conou’s 
letter, and foisted into the contents of ita re¬ 
quest, that the king would also be pleased to 
send over Ctesias to hyn, who was likely to 
Ik.* of use on the sea-coast. Ctesias, however, 
declares that the king, of his own accord, 
deputed him to this service. Artaxerxes, 
however, defeating the Lacedaemonians in a 
sea-fight at Cnidos, under the conduct of 
Phnriuihazus and Conon, after he had strip- 
led them of their sovereignty by sea, at the 
same time, brought, so to say, the whole of 
Greece over to him, so that u|x>n his own 
terms he dictated the celebrated peace among 
them, styled the|x*aceof Antaleidas. This An- 
talcidas was a Spartan, the s^n of one Leon, 
who. acting for the king’s interest, induced 
the Lacedaemonians to covenant to let all tho 
Greek cities in Asia and the islands adjacent 
to it become subject and tributary to him, 
jH?ace being iqton these conditions established 
among tin* Greeks, if indeed tho honorable 
name of pence can fairly be given to what 
was in fact ^be disgrace and betrayal of 
Greece, a treaty more inglorious than had 
ever been the result of any war to those de¬ 
feated in it. 

And therefore Artaxerxes, though always 
abominating other Spartans, and looking 
upon them, as Dinon says, to be the most 
impudent men living, gave wonderful honor 
to Antaleidas when he came to him into 
Persia; so iiiik ii so that one day. taking a 
garland of flowers and dipping it in tho 
most precious ointment., ho sent it to him 
after supper, a favor which all were amazed 
at. Indeed he was a person lit to be thus 
delicately treated, and to Iptve such a crown, 
who had among the Persians thus mado 
fools of Leonidas and Callicratidas. Agesi¬ 
laus, it seems, on some one having said, “ O 
the deplorable fate of Greece, now that tho 
Spartans turn Modes ! ” replied, “ Nay, 
rather it is the Modes who become Spartans." 
But the subtiltyof the repartee,*!'*! noUwijxj 
off the infamy of the action. Tho Lace- • 
damtonians soon after lost their sovereignty 
in Greece by their defeat at* Leiictra; but 
they had already lost their honor by this 
treaty. So long then as Sparta continued 
to be the first state in Greece, AAaXerxes 
continued to Antaleidas the honor of being 
called his friend and bis guest; but when, 
routed an 4 humbled at the battle of J^euetra, 
being under great distress for money, they 
had despatched Agesilaus into Lgvpt, and 
Antaleidas went up to Artaxerxes, beseech¬ 
ing him to supply their necessities, he so 
despised, slighted', and rejected him. that 
finding himself, on his return, mocked anil* 
insulted by bis enemies, and fearing also the 
ephors, he starved himself to death. Isme- 
enias, also, the Theban, and Pelopidaa, who 
had already gained the victory at Leuctra, 
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arrived at the Persian court; where the 
latter did nothing unworthy of himself. 
But Ismenias, being commanded to do obei¬ 
sance to the king, dropped his ring before 
him upon the ground, and so, stooping to 
take it up, made «a show of doing him 
homage, lie was so gratified with some 
secret intelligence which Timagoras the 
Athenian sent in to him by the hand of his 
secretary, Beluris, that he bestowed upon 
him ten thousand darics, and because he 
was ordered, on account of some sickness, 
to drink cow’s milk, there were fourscore 
milch kine driven after him; also, he sent 
him a bed, furniture, and servants for it, 
the Grecians not having sk.ll enough to 
make it, as also chairmen to carry him, 
being infirm iij body, to the sea-side. Not 
to mention the feast made for him at court, 
which was so princely and splendid that 
Ostanes, the king’s brother, said to him, 
“ O, Timagoras, do not forget the sumptuous 
table you have sat at here; it was not put 
before you for nothing; ” which was indeed 
rather a reflection upon his treason than to 
remind him of the king’s boiWity. And in¬ 
deed the Athenians condemned Timagoras to 
death for taking bribes. 

But Artaxerxes gratified the Grecians in 
one thing in lieu of the many wherewith he 
plagued them, and that was by taking off 
Tisapliernes, their most hated and malicious 
enemy, whom he put to death ; Parysatis 
adding her influence to the charges made 
agaffist him. For the king did not persist 
long in his wrath with his mother, but "was 
reconciled to her, and sent for her, being 
assured that she. had wisdom and courage 
fit for royal power, and there being now no 
cause, discernible^ but that they might con¬ 
verse together without suspicion or offence. 
And from thenceforward humoring the king 
in all things according to his heart’s desire, 
and finding fault with nothing that he did, 
she obtained great power with him, and 
was gratified in all her requests. She per- 
ceivwl* hg *»vas desperately in love with 
,Atossa, one of his own two daughters, and 
that he concealed and checked ins passion 
chiefly for fear of herself, though, if we 
may believe some writers, he had privately 
given w-ay to it with the young girl already. 
As soon as Parysatis suspected it, she dis¬ 
played a greater fondness for the voting girl 
than before, and extolled both her virtue 
and beauty to him, as being trufy imperial 
and majestic. In fine, she persuaded him 
to marry her and declare her to be his law¬ 
ful wife, overriding all the principles and 
the laws by which the Greeks hold them¬ 
selves bound, and regarding himself as 
* divinely appointed for a law to the Persians, 
nnd the supreme arbitrator of good and evil. 
Some historians' further affirm, in whijli 
number is Heraclides of Curas, that Artax¬ 
erxes married not only this one, but a 


second daughter also, Amestris, of whom 
we shall speak by and by. But he so loved 
Atossa when site became his consort, that 
when leprosy had run through her whole 
body, he was not in the least offended at it- 
but putting up his prayers to Juno for her,’ 
to this one alone of all the deities he made 
obeisance, by laying his hands upon the 
earth; and his satraps and favorites made 
such offerings to the goddess by hiS direc¬ 
tion, that all along for sixteefr iurlongs, 
betwixt the court and her temple, the load 
was filled up with gold and silver, purple 
and horses, devoted to her. « 

lie waged war ^>ut of his own kingdom 
with the Egyptians, under the conduct of 
Pliarnabazus and Iphierates, but was unsuc¬ 
cessful by reason of their dissensions. In 
his expedition against the Cadusians, he 
went himself in person with 'three hundred 
thousand footmen and ten thousand horse. 
And making an incursion into their country, 
which was so mountainflCs as scarcely to f>e /* 
passable, and withal very misty, producing 
no sort of harvest of corn or the like, but 

with pears, apples, and other ttee-fruits f.1- 

ing a warlike and valiant breed of men. lie 
unawares fell into great distresses and 
dangers. For there was nothing to be got, 
fit for his men to eat, of the growth of iliat 
place, nor could any tiling be imported from 
any other. All they could do was to kill 
their beasts of burden, and thus an ass’s 
head could scarcely be bought for sixty 
drachmas. In short, tlie^king’s own table 
failed; and there were but few horses left; 
the rest they had spent for food. Then 
Teribazus, a man often in great favor with 
Ilia prince for his valor, and as often out of 
it for his buffoonery, and particularly at 
that time in humble estate and neglected, 
was the deliverer of thff king and his army. 
There being two kings amongst the Cadu- s 
sians, and each of them encamping separate¬ 
ly, Teribazus, after lie had made liis appli¬ 
cation to Artaxerxes and imparted his 
design to him, went to one of the princes, 
and sent away his son privately to the other. 

So each of them deceived his man, assuring 
him that the other prince had deputed an 
ambassador to Artaxerxes k suing for friend¬ 
ship and alliance for himself alone: and, 
therefore, if lie were wise, he told him, 
must appif himself to iiis master before he 
had decreed any tiling, a/fa he, he said, 
would lend him his assistance in all things. 
Both of them gaye credit to tiiese words, 
and because they supposed they were each 
intrigued against by the other, fliey both 
sent their envoys, one along with Teribazus, 
and the other with his son. All this taking 
some £im<v to transact, fresh surmises and 
suspicions, of Teribazus were expressed to 
the king, who began to be out of hearb, 
sorry that he had confided in him, and ready* 
,to give ear to his rivals w ho impeached hi*- 
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But at last he came, and so did his son, 
bringing the Cadosian agents along with 
them, and so there waa a cessation of arms 
and a peace signed with both the princes. 
And Teribazus, in great honor and distinc¬ 
tion, set out homewards in the company of 
the king; who, indeed, upon this journey 
made it appear plainly that cowardice and 
effeminacy are the etffect^ not of delicate 
and suihptuous luring, as hinny suppose, but 
of a ba$e ;fnd vicious nature, actuated bv 
false and bad opinions. For notwit brand¬ 
ing his golden ornaments, his robe of state, 
and th^rest oft that costly attire, worth no 
less than twelve thousand talents, with 
which the royal person was constantly clad, 
his labors and toils were not a whit inferior 
to those of the meanest jx*rsons in his army. 
With his quiver by his side ami his shield 
on his arm, lie led them on foot, quitting his 
horse, through craggy and steep ways, inso¬ 
much that the sigltf. of his cheerfulness and 
unwearied KtrengtTT^ave wings to the sol¬ 
diers, and so lightened the journey, that 
they made daily marches of above two hun¬ 
dred furlongs.* 

After*they had arrived at one ^ his own 
mansions, which had beautiful ornamented 
parks in tin* midst of a region naked and with¬ 
out trees, the weather being very cold, he gave 
full commission to his soldiers to provide 
themselves with wood leg*putting down any, 
w ithout exception, evert the pine and cypress. 
And when they hesitated and were for spar¬ 
ing them, being large and goodly trees, lie, 
taking up an axe ijimself, felled the greatest 
and most beautiful of them. After which his 
men used their hatchets, and piling up many 
fires, passed away the night at their ease. 
Nevertheless, he returned not without the loss 
of manv and valiant subjects, and of almost 
all his horses. As id Supposing that his mis¬ 
fortunes and the ill success of his expedition 
made him despised in the eyes of his people, 
he looker! jealously on his nobles, many of 
whom he slew in anger, and vet more out of 
fear. As, indeed, fear is the bloodiest passion 
in princes; confidence, on the other hand, be¬ 
ing merciful, gentle, and unsuspicious. So 
we see among wild beasts, the intractable and 
least tamable are the moJtt timorous ami most 
easily staftVd; 'ffie nobler creatures, whose 
courage makes them trustful, are ready to 
respond to the mlvances of men. % 

Artaxerxes, *£pv being an old man, per¬ 
ceived that his sons were in controversy about 
his kingdom, and that they made parties 
among his favorites and i>ecrs. Those that 
were equi£ible among them thought it fit. that 
as he had received it, so he should bequeathe 
it, bv right of age, to Darius. The youngei 
brother, Ochus, w ho was hot and \joleut, had 
indeed a considerable number of the courtiers 
that espoused his interest, but his chief hope 
f»as that by Atossa's means he should win his 

\er. For h“ flattered her with the thoughts 


of being his wife and partner in the kingdom 
after the death of Artaxerxes. And truly it 
was rumored that already Debus maintained 
a too intimate corres|>ondcnce with her. This, 
however, was quite unknown to the king; 
who, being willing to pyt down in good time 
his son Ochus’s hojx»s, lest, by his attempting 
the same things his undo Cvrns did, wars and 
contentious might again atflict his kingdom, 
proclaimed Darius, then twenty-live years 
old. his successor, and gave him leave to wear 
the upright hat, as they call it. It was a rule 
and usage of Persia, that the heir apparent 
t<» tin* crown should beg a boon, and that ho 
that declared him so should give whatever ho 
asked, provided it were within the sphere of 
his fiower. Darius therefore requested As- 
pasia, in former time the most prized of the 
concubines of Cyrus, and now belonging to 
the king. She was by birth a PhocaMin, of 
Ionia, born of free parents, mid well educated. 
Once when Cyrus was at supper, she was led 
in to him with other women, who, when they 
were sat down bv him, and he began to sport 
and dally and talk jestingly with them, gave 
wav freely to his advances. But she stood by 
in silence, refusing to conn* w hen Cyrus called 
her, ami when his chamberlains were going 
to force her towards him. said, “ Whosoever 
lays hands on me shall rue it;” so that she 
seemed to the company a sullen ami rude- 
mannered person. However, Cyrus was well 
pleased, and laughed, saying to the man that 
brought the women, “Do you not see of a cer¬ 
tainty that this woman alone of all that«ramo 
with you is truly nol le and pure in charac¬ 
ter? ” After which time he began to regard 
her, and loved her, above all of her sex, and 
called lu*r tin 1 Wise. But Cyrus being sh in 
in the tight, she was taken among the sjKiils 
of his camp. 

Darius, m demanding her, no doubt much 
offended Ids father, for the barbarian people 
keep a very jealous and watchful eye over 
their carnal pleasures, so that it is death fora 
man not only to come near and touch any 
concubine of his prince, but on a 

jpuruey to ride forward and pass by the car- • 
riages in which they are conveyed. AiiT* 
though, to gratify his passion, he had against 
all law married his daughter Atossa, ami had 
besides her no less than three hundred and 
sixty concubines selected for their b<^mty, yet 
j being importuned for that one by Darius, he 
urged that she was a free-woman, ami al¬ 
lowed himKo take her, if she had an inclina¬ 
tion to go with him, but by no means to force 
her away against it. Aspasia, therefore, be¬ 
ing sent for, and, contrary to the king’s ex¬ 
pectation, making choice of Darius, he gave 
liirn her indeed, being constrained by law, 
but. when he had done so, a little after h£ 
took her from him. For he consecrated her 
priestess to Diana of Ecbatana, whom they 
n&me Anaitis, that she might spend the re¬ 
mainder of her days in strict chastity, think- 
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ing thus to punish his son, not rigorously, but 
with moderation, by a revenge chequered with 
jest and earnest. But he took it heinously, 
either that he was passionately fond of As- 
pasia, or because he looked upon himself as 
affronted and scorned by h is father. Teriba¬ 
zus, perceiving him thus minded, did his best 
to exasperate him yet further, seeing in his in¬ 
juries a representation of his own, of which 
liie following is the account: Artaxerxes, 
having many daughters, promised to give 
Apama to Pharnabazus to wife, lihodogune 
to Orontes, and Amestris toTeribazus; whom 
alone'of the three he disappointed, by marry¬ 
ing Amestris himself. However, to make him 
amends, he betrothed his youngest daughter 
Atossa to him. But after he had, being 
enamored of her too, as has been said, mar¬ 
ried her, Teribazus entertained an irrecon¬ 
cilable enmity against him. As indeed he 
was seldom at any other time steady in his 
temper, but uneven and inconsiderate; so that 
whether he were in the number of the choic¬ 
est favorites of his prince,or whether he were 
offensive and odious to him, he demeaned 
himself in neither condition with moderation 
but if he was advanced he was intolerably 
insolent, and in his degradation not submis¬ 
sive and peaceable in his deportment, but 
fierce and haughty. 

And therefore Teribazus was to the young 
prince flame added upon flame, ever urging 
ldm, and saying, that in vain those wear 
their hats upright who consult not the real 
success of their affairs, and that lie was ill 
befriended of reason if lie imagined, whilst 
he had a brother, who, through the women’s 
apartments, was seeking a way to the su¬ 
premacy, and a father of so rash and fickle a 
humor, that lie should by succession infalli¬ 
bly step up into the throne. For lie that out 
of fondness to an Ionian girl lias eluded a law- 
sacred and inviolable among the Persians is 
not likely to be faithful in the performance 
of the most important promises. He added, 
too, that it was not all ope for Oclius not to 
attaip to, ewjj for him to be put by his crown 
, since Oclius as a subject might live happily, 
—^ind nobody could hinder him; but lie, being 
proclaimed king, must either take up his 
sceptre or lay down his life, These words 
presently inflamed Darius : what Sophocles 
says beitig indeed generally true : 

Quick travels the persuasion to wliat's wrong. 


For the path is smooth, and upon an easy 
descent, that leads us to our own will; and 
the most part of us desire what is evil through 
our strangeness to and ignorance of good. 
And in this case, no doubt, the greatness of 
.the empire arid the jealousy Darius had of 
Ochus furnished Teribazus with material for 
his persuasions. .Nor was Venus wholly un¬ 
concerned in the matter, in regard, namely, 
of his loss of Aspasia. 


Darius, therefore, resigned himself up to 
the dictates of Teribazus ; and many now 
conspiring with them, a eunuch gave infor¬ 
mation to the king of their plot and the way 
how it was to be managed, having discovered 
the certainty of it, that they had resolved to 
break into his bed-chamber by night, and 
there to kill him as he lay. . After Artaxer¬ 
xes had been thu^dvertised, he did not think 
fit, by disregarding the discovery, to* despise 
so great a danger, norto believe ivwiien there 
was jittle or no proof of it. Thus tiled lie 
did; he charged the eunuch constantly to 
attend and accompany the cotispiratms wher¬ 
ever they were; iir the mean while, lie broke 
down the party-wall of the chamber behind 
his bed, and placed a door in it to open and 
shut, which covered up with tapestry; so the 
hour approaching, and the eunuch having 
told him the precise time ill •which the trai¬ 
tors designed to assassinate, him, he waited 
for them in his bed, and rose not up till he 
had seen the faces of MB*assailants and re¬ 
cognized every mail of them. But as soon as 
he saw them with their swords drawn and 
coming up to him, throwing up the hanging, 
he made jjjs retreat into the inner chamber, 
and, bolting to the door, raised a cry. Thus 
when the murderers had been seen by him, 
and had attempted him in vain, they with 
speed went back through the same doors they 
came in by, eiijoining t Teribazus and his 
friends to fly, as then'plot had been certain¬ 
ly detected. They, therefore, made tli. ir 
escape different ways; but Teribazus was 
seized by the king’s guard'?, and alter slay¬ 
ing many, while they were laying hold on 
him, at length being struck through with a 
dart at a distance, fell. As for Darius, who 
was brought to trial with his children, the 
king appointed the royal judges to sit over 
him, and because lie wui not himself present, 
but accused Darius by proxy, lie commanded 
his scribes to writedown the opinion of evei v 
one of the judges, and show it to him. And 
after they had given their sentences, all as 
one man, and condemned Darius to death, 
the officers seized on him and hurried I" 111 
to a chamber not far off. To which pine" 
the executioner, when summoned, came with 
a razor in his hand, frith which men of his 
employment cut off the heads ot 'offenders. 
But when he saw that Darius was the person 
thus to be punished he was appalled and star - 
ed back, offering to go out.yfs-one that h e 
neither power nor courage enough to behead a 
king; yet at the threats and commands ot the 
judges who stood at the prison door, he return 
ed and grasping the hair of his head #nd bi ic ¬ 
ing ii is face to the ground with one hand, le 
cut through his neck with the razor he had m 
theother._ Some affirm that sentence wa 
passed hi the presence of Artaxerxes; tha 
Darius, after he had been convicted by cleai 
evidence, falling prostrate before him. on 
humbly beg his pardon; that instead of givm 
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it, he, rising npin rage and drawing his scym- 
etar, smote him till he had filled him; that 
then, going forth into the court, he worship¬ 
ed the sun, and said, “ Depart in peace, ye 
Persians, and declare to your fellow-subjects 
how the mighty Oronmsdeshath dealt out ven¬ 
geance to the contrivers of unjust and unlaw¬ 
ful things.” 

Such,, then, was the issttt of this conspira¬ 
cy. And now, OJhus was high in his'hopcs, 
being confident in the'influence of A toss a ; 
but yet was afraid of Ariaspes, tlu> only 
male surviving, besides himself, of the legiti¬ 
mate offspring'of his father, and of Arsa- 
mes, one of his natural sons. For indeed 
Ariaspes was already claimed as their prince 
by th<* wishes of the Persians, not because 
he was tin* elder brother, but because he ex¬ 
celled Oehus in gentleness, plaindealing, 
and good-nature; and on the other hand Ar- 
sames applied; by his wisdom, fitted for the 
throne, and that was dear to his father, 
Oehus (veil knew. Ao lu* laid snares for them 
both, and being no less treacherous than 
bloody, he made use of the cruelty of his 
nature against Arsames. and of his craft and 
wiliness against Ariaspes. For ^suborned 
the king's eunuchs and favorites to convey to 
him menacing and harsh expressions from 
his father, as though he had decreed to put 
him to a cruel and ignominious death. 
When they daily coijm\ft*icated these things 


as secrets, and told him at one time that the 
king would do so to him ere long, and at 
another, that the blow was actually close im¬ 
pending, they so alarmed the young man, 
struck such a terror into him, and cast such 
a confusion and anxiety upon his thoughts, 
that, having prepared some poisonous drugs, 
he drank them, that he might be delivered 
from bis life. The king, on hearing what 
kind of death lie died, heartily lamented him, 
and was not without a suspicion of the cause 
of it. But being disabled by his age to search 
into and prove it. he was, after the loss of 
this son. more affectionate than before to 
Arsames, did manifestly place bis greatest 
confidence in him. and made him privy to 
his counsels. Whereupon Oehus had no 
longer patience to defer the execution of his 
purpose, but having procured Arpat.es, Teri- 
ba/.us’s son. for the undertaking, he killed 
Arsames by his hand. Artaxerxes at. that 
time had but a little hold on life, by reason 
of his extreme age, and so, when he heard 
of the fate of Arsames, he. (amid not sustain 
it at all, but sinking at once under tin* weight 
of his grief ami distress, expired, after a life 
of nin«*ty-f<mr years, and a reign of sixty- 
two. Ami then he seemed a moderate and 
gracious governor, more especially as com¬ 
pared to his son Oehus, who outdid all his 
predecessors in blood-thirstiness and cru- 
,lty. 
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phicratks the Athenian used to say that 
it is best to have a mercenary soldier fond of 
money and of pleasures, for thus he will 
fight the more noldfy, to procure the means 
to gratify his desires. But most have been 
of opinion, that the body of an army, as well 
as the natural one, when in its healthy con¬ 
dition, should make no efforts apart, but in 
compliance with its head. Wherefore they 
tell us that Paulas .'Emilias, on taking com¬ 
mand of the forces in Macedonia, and find¬ 
ing them talkative and impertinently busy, ! 
as though theyjuore all commanders, is uerl , 
out his oilers that they should have only ; 
ready hands and keen swords, ayd leave the j 
rest to him. And Plato, who can discern no j 
use of a good ruler or general, if his men are j 
not on their part obedient and conformable ; 
(the virtue of obeying, as of ruling, being in 
his opinjpn. oue that does not exist without 
first a noble nature, and then a philosophic j 
education, where the eager and active pow- j 
ers are allayed with the gentler and httmaner 
sentiments), may claim in confirmation 
of his doctrine sundry mournful instances 
elsewhere, and, in particular, the events that \ 
followed among the Romans upon the death 
k* Nero, in which plain proofs were giveji I 


that nothing is more terrible than a military 
force moving about in an tipi re upon uuin- 
strueted and unreasoning impulses. Donna- 
d»*s, after tie* death of Alexander, compared 
the Macedonian army to the Cyclops after 
his eye was out, seeing their many dis¬ 
orderly and unsteady motions. But the ca¬ 
lamities of the Roman government might 
be likened to the motions of that 

assailed heaven, convulsed as it was.and dis- • 
traoted, and from every side recoiling, as ft 
were, upon itself, not so much by the ambi¬ 
tion of those who were proclaimed emperors, 
as by the covetousness and license of the 
soldiery, who drove commander aftor com¬ 
mander out, like nails one ujsm another. 

Dionysius, in raillery, said of tie* Pher- 
aean who A joyed the government of Thessaly 
only ton mouths, that he had been a tragedy- 
king, but the Caesars’ house in Koine, tho 
Palatiurn, received in a shorter space of time 
no less than four emperors, passing, as it 
were, acres the stage, ami ono making room 
for another to enter. • 

This was the only satisfaction of tho dis¬ 
tressed, that they needed' not require any 
other justice on their oppressors, seeing 
them thus murder each other,.and first of 
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all, and that most justly, the one th.at en¬ 
snared them first, and taught them to ex¬ 
pect such happy results from a change of 
emperdrs, sullying a good word by the pay 
he gave for its being done, and turning re¬ 
volt against Nero into nothing better than 
treason. 

For, as already related, Nymphidius Sa¬ 
bin us, captain of the guards, together witli 
Tiggellinus, after Nero’s circumstances were 
now desperate, and it was perceived that he 
designed to fly into Egypt, persuaded the 
troopp to declare Galba emperor, as if Ne¬ 
ro had been already gone, promising to all 
the court and praetorian soldiers, as they 
are called, seven thousand five hundred 
drachmas apiece, and to those in service 
abroad twelve Jiuudred and fifty drachmas 
each; so vast a sum for a largess as it 
was impossible any one could raise, but 
he must be infinitely more exacting and op¬ 
pressive than ever Nero was. This quickly 
>rought Nero to his grave, and soon after 
Galba too ; they murdered the first in expec¬ 
tation of the promised gift, and not long 
after the other because they dud not obtain 
it from him; and then, seeking about to find 
some one who would purchase at such a rate, 
they consumed themselves in a succession of 
treacheries and rebellions before they ob¬ 
tained their demands. But to give a par¬ 
ticular relatiou of all that passed would re- 
(jliire a history in full form ; 1 have only to 
notice what is properly to my purpose, name¬ 
ly, what the Ciesars did and suffered. 

JSulpicius Galba is owned by all to have 
been the richest private person that ever 
came to the imperial seat. And besides the 
additional honor of being of the IServii, he 
valued himself more especially for his re¬ 
lationship to Catulus, the most eminent citi¬ 
zen of his time both for virtue and renown, 
however he may have voluntarily yielded to 
others as regards power and authority. Gal¬ 
ba was also akin to Livia, the wife of Au¬ 
gustus, by whose interest he was preferred 
to the»ctmsV'hdiip by the emperor. It is said 
• gf him that he commanded the troops well 
in Germany, and, being made proconsul in 
Libya, gained a reputation that few ever 
had. But .his quiet manner of living and 
his sparingness in expenses ami his disregard 
of appetffance gave him, when he became 
emperor, an ill-name for meanness, being, 
in fact, his worn-out credit for regularity 
and moderation. He was entrusted by Nero 
with the government of Spain, before Nero 
had yet learned to be apprehensive of men 
of great repute. To the opinion, moreover, 
entertained of his mild natural temper, his 
old age added a belief that he would never 
act incautiously. 

There while Nero’s iniquitous agents 
savagely and cruelly harassed the provinces 
under Nero’s authority, he could afford no 
succor, but merely offer this only ease and 


consolation, that he seemed plainly to sym¬ 
pathize, as a fqj low-sufferer, with those who 
were condemned upon suits and sold. And 
when lampoons were made upon Nero and 
circulated -and sung everywhere about, lie 
neither prohibited them, nor showed anv in¬ 
dignation on behalf of the emperor’s agents 
and for this was the more beloved ; as also 
that he was now ^ell acquainted with them, 
having been in chief power«there eigfit.years 
at the time when Junius Vinifex, general of 
the'forces in Gaul, began his insurrection 
against Nero. And it is reported that let¬ 
ters came to Galba before it fully broke out 
into an open rebellion, which he neither 
seemed to give credit to, nor on the other 
hand to take means to let Nero know; as 
other officers did, sending to him the letters 
which came to them, and so spoiled the de¬ 
sign, as much as in them lay,'who yet after¬ 
wards shared in the conspiracy, and confess¬ 
ed they had been treacherous to themselves 
as well as him. At lastf^nulex, plainly de¬ 
claring war, wrote to Galba, encouraging 
him to take the government upon him, and 
give a head f o this strong body, the Gaulish 
provincesy^Yhieh could already count a hun¬ 
dred thousand men in arms, and were aide 
to arm a yet greater number if occasion were. 
Galba laid the matter before his friends, 
some of whom thought it fit to wait, and 
see what movement-fcfiere might be and what 
inclinations displayed at Rome for the rev¬ 
olution. But Titus Vinius, qaptain of iiis 
praetorian guard, spoke thus: “».Galba, what 
means this inquiry? 'To question whether 
we shall continue faithful tq Nero is, in it¬ 
self, to cease to be faithful. Nero is our 
enemy, and we must by no means decline 
the help of Viinlex : or else we must at once 
denounce him, and march to attack him. be¬ 
cause he wishes you to*be the governor of 
tin* Romans, rather than Nero their tyrant.” 
Thereupon Galba, by an edict, appointed a 
day when he would receive manumissions, 
and general rumor and talk beforehand 
about his purpose brought together a great 
crowd of men so ready for a change, that lie 
scarcely appeared, stepping up to the tribu¬ 
nal, but they w ith one consent saluted him 
emperor. That title he refused at present 
to take upon him; but after lie hJlit a while 
inveighed against Nero, and bemoaned the 
loss of the Inore conspicuous #> of those that 
had been destroyed by him, offered him¬ 
self and service to his country, not by the 
titles of Ciesar or emperor, but as the lieuten¬ 
ant of the Roman senate and people. 

Now that Vindex did wisely in inviting 
Galba to the empire, Nero himself bore 
testimony; who, though he seemed, to de¬ 
spise Vludp.x and altogether to slight the 
Gafils aiid their concerns, yet when he heard 
of Galba (as by chance he had just bathed 
and sat down to his morning meal), at this g 
news he overturned the table. But the sei# 
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ate having voted Galba an enemy, presently, I and a crowd of people came hastening to the 
to make ms jest, and likewise to personate I door, all very confident of the truth of his 
a confidence among his friends, “ This is a \ tidings, though the speed of the man was al- 
very happy opportunity,” he said, •• for 1 most incredible. Two days after came Titus 
me, who sadly want such a booty as that of j Yinius with sundry others from the camp, 
the Gauls, which must all fall in as lawful j who gave an account in detail of the orders 
prize; and Gallia's estate I can use or sell at of the senate, and for this service was con¬ 
once, he being -now an ojien enemv.” And siderablv advanced. On the freedman, Galba 
accori|jngly he hail Galbefs property exposed conferred the honor of the gold ring, and 
to sale, \\ ( hiph ’ when Galba heard of, he j Iceltis. as he had been before, now taking 
sequestered all that was Xero’s in Spain, the name of Marcianos, held the first place 
and found far readier bidders. • : of the freedinen. 

Many now began to revolt from Xero, and I Hut at Home. N'vmphidius Sabinus, not 
pretty, nearly* all adhe r yd to Galba; only ' gently and litlle by little, but at. once, and 
('lodius Mac«*r in Africa, and Viri^inius Ku- j without exception. engrossed all power to 
fus, commander of the German forces in himself: <Ialba. being an old man (seventy* 
Gaul, followed coimsid of their own; yet ( three years of age), would scarcely, lie 
these two were not of one and the same ad- 1 thought, live long enough U4 lx* carried in a 
vice, for Clodius,* being sensible of tin* ra- I litter to Koine; and tin* troops in tlm city 
pines and murders to which lie had been led were from old time attached to him, ami 
by cruelty and‘covetousness, was in perplex- now bound by the vastness of the promised 
ity, and felt it not safe for him either gift, for which they regarded him as their 
to retain or quit ft is command. Hut Vir- benefactor, and Galba as their debtor. Thus 
ginius, who had the command of the strong- presuming on his interest-, he straightway 
est legions, hv whom In* was many repented commanded Tigellinus, who was in joint 
times fluted*emperor and pressed to take ! commission tvith himself, to lay down his 
the title ujMin him, declared tlufNhe neither I sword; and giving entertainments, he in- 
would assume that honor himself, nor see it vited tin* former consuls and commanders, 
given to any other than whom the senate making use. of (Jalha’s name for the invita- 
shoiild elect. tion; hut at the same time prepared many 

These things at first did not a little dis- in the camp to propose that a request should 
turh (Jalha, but whey j»ft*aontlv Virginius and be sent- to (ialba that lie should appoint 
A index were i\i a manner forced by their Xymphidius sole prefect for life without a 
armies, having got the reins, as it were, out. colleague. And the modes which the senate 
of their hands,. to a great ene. uuter and took to show' him honor and iucrea. 4 h his 
battle, in which‘Vindox. having s en t wenty power, styling him their benefactor, and 
thousand of the Gauls destroy***!. di***i by attending daily at. his gates, and giving him 
Uis own hand, ami when tin* report straight th<* compliment of leading with his own 
spread abroad, that all desired Virginius, name and confirming all their nets, curried 
after this great victory, to take tin* empire him on to a yet. greater degree of arrogance, 
upon him. or else they would return to Nero so that in a short, time )i«* became an object, 
again, (ialba. itl great alarm at tliis.wrote to not only of dislike, but of terror, to those 
Virginius, exhorting him to join with him ! that sought his favor. When the consuls 
for tin* preservation of the empire and the 'themselves had despatched their couriers 
liberty of the Romans, and so retiring with 1 with the decrees of the senate to the eni- 
liis friends into Clunia, a town in Spain. In* ; peror, together with the sealed diplomas, 
passed away his time, rather repenting his ‘ which the authorities in all the^bwfts•where 
former rashness, ami wishing for his wonted Jiorses or carriages are changed, look at ? 
case and privacy, than setting about what ion that certificate hasten the coulters for- 
was fit to be done. , j ward with all their means, he was highly 

It was .now tinnier, when on a sudd* n, a j displeased that his seal had not been used, 
little before dusk, comes a freedman, Icelus ! and none of his soldiers employed on the 
by name, having arrived in seveji days from errand. Nay, he even deliberat'd what 
Homeland l«*ing informed where (ialba j course to take with the consuls themselves, 
was re]x\sing* /fimself in private, he went j but upon their submission ami apology ho 
straight on, and pushing by the servants of | was at laftl pacified. To gratify the people, 
the chamber, opened the door and entered j lie did not interfere with tlmfr beating to 
the rooi^, and told him, that Nero being yet • death any that fell into their hands of Nero’s 
yet alive but not appearing, first the army. | party. Amongst others, Spielus, the gladia- 
and then the people and senate, declared j tor, was killed in the forum by being thrown 
Galba emperor; not long after, it was report- j under Nero’s statues, which’they dragged 
ed that Nero was" dead; “ but said;he, j about the place o/cr bis body. Aikmiius, 
“not giving credit to common fame, went one of those who had been concerned in ac- 
myself to the body and saw him lying dead, cusations, they knocked to the ground, and 
and only then set out to bring you word.” drove carts loaded with stones over him. 
S l is news at once made Galba great agaiq,, And many others they tore in pieces, some 
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of them no way guilty, insomuch that Mau- 
riscus a person of great account and charac¬ 
ter, told the senate that he feared, in a short 
.time, they might wish for Nero again. 

Nymphidius, now advancing towards the 
consummation of hisrhopes, did not refuse 
to let it be said that he was the son of Cains 
Ceesar, Tiberius’s successor; who, it is told, 
was well acquainted with his mother in his 
early youth, a woman indeed handsome 
enough, the offspring of Ciillistus, one of 
Ciesar’s freedmen, and a certain sempstress. 
But it is plain that Caius’s familiarity with 
his mother was of too late date to give him 
any pretensions, and it was suspected he 
might, if he pleased, claim a father in Mar- 
tianus, the gladiator, whom his mother, 
Nympliidia, tcjjk a passion for, being a 
famous man in his way, whom also lie much 
more resembled. However, though he cer¬ 
tainly owned Nympliidia for his mother, he 
ascribed meantime the downfall of Nero to 
himself alone, and thought he was not suffi¬ 
ciently rewarded with the honors and riches 
he enjoyed, (nay, though to all was added 
the company of Sporus, whom* he immedi¬ 
ately sent for while Nero’s body was yet 
burning on the pile, and treated as his con¬ 
sort, witli ttie name of Poppma,) but he 
must also aspire to the empire. And at 
Rome he had friends who took measures for 
him secretly, as well as some women and 
some members of the senate also, who 
worked underhand to assist him. And into 
Spailf he despatched one of his friends, 
named Gellianus, to view the posture of 
affairs. 

But all things succeeded well with Gallia 
after Nero’s death ; only Virginias Rufus, 
still standing dcyibtful, gave him some 
anxiety, lost lie should listen to the sugges¬ 
tions of some who encouraged him to take 
the government upon him, having, at pres¬ 
ent, besides the command of a large and 
warlike army, the new honors of the defeat 
of Vimlex and the subjugation of one con- 
sideraiiUi pltSVof the Roman empire, namely, 
SJbe entire Gaul, which had seemed shaking 1 
about upon the verge of open revolt. Nor 
had any man indeed a greater name and 
reputation than Virginius, who had taken a 
part of so much consequence in the deliver¬ 
ance of the empire at once from a cruel 
tyranny and a Gallic war. But he, stand¬ 
ing to Ids first resolves, reserved to the sen¬ 
ate the power of electing an empeSor. Yet 
when it was now manifest that Nero was 
dead, the soldiers pressed him hard to it. 
and one of the tribunes, entering tiis tent 
with liia drawn sword, bade him either take 
the government or that. But after Fabius 
Valens, having the command of one legion, 
had first sworn fealty to Galba, and letters 
from Rome came with tidings of the resolve.s 
of the senate, at last with much ado he per¬ 
suaded the army to declare Galba emperor. 


And when Flaccjis Hordeonius came by 
Galba’s commission as His successor, he 
handed over to him«his forces, and went 
himself to meet Galba on his way, and hav¬ 
ing met him, turned back to attend him; in 
all which no apparent displeasure nor yet 
honor was shown him. Galba’s feelings of 
respect for him prevented the former; the 
latter was checkedfcy the envy of his fjiends, 
and particularly of Titus \*iuqis. who, act¬ 
ing in the desire of hindering Virgiuius's 
promotion, unwittingly aided His happy ge¬ 
nius in rescuing him from those hazards and 
hardships which otjjer commanders w»re in¬ 
volved in, and securing him the safe enjoy¬ 
ment of a quiet life and peaceable old age. 

Near Narbo, a city in Gaul, the deputa¬ 
tion of the senate met Galba, and, after 
they had delivered their compliments, beg¬ 
ged him to make what haste he could to 
appear to the people, that impatiently ex¬ 
pected him. He discou rse]. with them cour¬ 
teously and unassumingly, and in his enter¬ 
tainment, though Nymphidius had sent him 
royal furniture and attendance of Nero’s, lie 
put all aside, and made use ot nothing but 
his own, Urt which lie was well spoken of, 
as one who had a great mind, and was 
superior to little vanities. But in a short 
time, Vinins, by declaring to Him that these, 
noble, iinponipotis, citizen-like ways were a 
mere affectation of’ jiopjilarity ami a petty 
bashfulness at assuming Ilia proper great¬ 
ness, induced him to make use of Nero’s 
supplies, and in iiis entortainnunits not to 
be afraiil of a regal sumptiuosity.’ And in 
more than one way the old man let it gradu¬ 
ally appear that he had put himself under 
Vinius’s disposal. 

Vinins was a person of an excessive cove¬ 
tousness, and not quite free from blame in 
respect to women. Forlieiifg a young man, 
newly entered into the service under Calvi- 
sius Sahinns, upon his first campaign, he 
brought his commander’s wife, a licentious 
woman, in a soldier’s dress, by night into 
the camp, and was found with hrr in the 
very general's quarters, the principia, as the 
Romans call them. For which insolence 
Cains Ciesar cast Igm into prison, from 
whence he was fortunately, delivered by 
Caius’s death. Afterwards, beiflg invited 
by Claudiuq Ca'sar to supper, he privily con¬ 
veyed away a silver cup, wldfh Ciesar hear¬ 
ing of, invited him again tl« next day. and 
gave order to his servants to set before him 
no silver plate, but only earthen ware. And 
this offence, through the comic mildness of 
Civjsar’s reprimand, was treated rather as a 
subject of jest than as a crime. But the 
acts to whieh now, when Galba was in his 
hands amt*hi9 power was' so extensive, his 
covetous temper led him were the causes, m 
part, and in part the provocation, of tragical 
and fatal mischiefs. 

r Nymphidius became very uneasy upon ttw 
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return out of Spwn of Gellianus, whom he into Egypt Shall we, therefore, send Galba 
had sent to pry itato Galba^s actions, under- after, to appease Nero’s shade, and, for the 
standing that Cornelius Laco was appointed sake of making the son of Nymphidia em- 
cotninander of the court guards, and that neror, lake off one of Livia’s family, as we 
Vinius was the great favorite, and that Gel- have already the son of Agrippina? Rather, 
lianus had not been able so much os to come doing justice on him, let us revenge Nero’s 
nigh, much less have any opportunity to of- death, and show ourselves true and faithful 
fer any words in private^ so narrowly had he by preserving Galba.’* 

been watched and obse^ed. Nymphidius, The tribune having ended his harangue, 
therefore, called* together the officers of the the soldiers assented, and encouraged all 
troops,•anu declared to them that Galba of the)’ met witli to persist in their fidelity to 
himself was a good, well meaning oVl man, the emperor, and, indeed, brought over the., 
but did not act by bis own counsel, and was greatest part. But present ly hearing a great 
ill-gin*led by Vinins and Laco; and lest, be- shout, Nymphidius, imagining, as some say, 
fore they were aware, they should engross that the soldiers called for him, or hastening- 
the authority Tigelliuus had with the troops, to he in time to cheek any opposition anu 
he proposed to them to send deputies from gain the doubtful, came on with many 
the camp, acquainting him that if he pleased lights, carrying in his hand a speech in wri- 
to remove only these two from his counsel ting, made by t’ingonius t'arro, which ho 
and presence,' lie would be much more wel- had got by heart, to deliver to tin* soldiers, 
come to all at* his arrival. Wherein when But seeing the. gates of the camp shut up, 
he saw he did prevail (it seeming absurd and large numbers standing armed about 
ami unmannerly forgive rules to an old com- the walls, lie began to be afraid. Yet draw- 
lminder what friends to retain or displace, mg nearer he demanded what, they meant, 
as if he had been a youth newly taking the and by whose, orders they were then in arms; 
reins yf authority into his hands), adopting but hearing ti general acclamation, all with 
another course, he wrote himsftlf to Galba one consent crying out that Galba was their 
letters in alarming terms, one while as if tie* emperor, advancing towards them, lie joined 
city were unsettled, and had not yet recovered in the cry, and likew ise commanded those 
its tranquillity; tln*u that Gindins Maeer that followed him to do the same. Tho 
withheld the corn-ships from Africa; that guard notwithstanding permitted him to en¬ 
tile legions in Gerpitgly began to be muti- ter the camp only with a few, where he *vas 
nous, and that he heard the like of those in presently struek with a dart, which Septitn- 
Syria and Jiuhea. But Galba not. minding tus, being before him, received on his shield; 
him much c/r giving credit to his stories, he others, however, assaulted him wills their 
resolved to make his attempt, beforehand, naked swords, ami on bis Hying, pursued 
though (Jlodius (Visas, a native of Antioch, him into a soldier's eahin, where they slew 
a person of sense; ami friendly and faithful him. And dragging his lxxly thence, they 
to Nymphidius, told him he was wrong, # suv- placed a railing about it, ami exiiosed it 
ing he did not believe one single street in next day to public view’. When Galba heard 
Koine would ever give him the title of C;esar. of the end which Nymphidius had thus cornu 
Nevertheless rtian^ also derided Galba, to, In* eommamled that all bis confederates 
amongst the rest Mithridates of Pontus, say- who had not at oucekilled themselves should 
ing, that as soon as this w rinkled, bald-head- immediately be dispatched ; amongst whom 
ed man should be seen publicly at Koine, were Cingonius, who made his oration, and 
they would think it an utter disgrace ever Mithridates, formerly mentioned. It was, 
to have had such a Ca?sar. however, regarded as arbitraj^and illegal, 

At last it was resolved, about midnight, to, and though it might be just, yet by no means* 
bring Nymphidius into the camp, and declare jopular, to take off men of their rank atid* 
him emperor. But Antonins Honoratus, quality without a hearing For every one 
who wag firs tju nonir the tribunes, sumrion- expected another scheme of government, 
ing together in the evening those under his being deceived, as is usual, bv the first plau- 
commami, charged himself ami them severe- sible pretences; and the death of ^Vtroniua 
ly with their^niany and unreasonable turns Turpilianus, who was of consular dignity, 
and alterati&ilj, made without anv purj»ose and hail remained faithful to Nero, was yet 
or regard to merit, simply as if some evil more keenly resented. Indeed, the taking 
genius hurried them from one reason to off of Maeer in Africa by Trebonius, and 
another “ What though Nero's rniscar- Konteius bv Valens in Germany, had a fair 
riages, said he, “ gave some color to your pretence, they being dreaded as armed corn- 
former acts, can you say you have any plea inandera, having their soldiers at their bid- 
for betraying Galba in the death of ajnoth- ding; but why refuse Turpilianus, an old 
er. the blood of a wife, or the degradation of man and unarmed, permission to try to clear 
the imperial power upon the stage and himself, if any part of the moderation and 
amongst players? Neither did we desert equity at first promised were really to coma 
Nero for all this, until Nymphidius had per- !*to a performance? Such were the comments 
Winded us that he had first left us and fled J to which these actions exposed him. When 
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he came within five and twenty furlongs or 
thereabouts of the city, he happened to Tight 
on a disorderly rabble of the seamen, who 
beset him as he passed. These were they 
whom Nero made soldiers, forming them in¬ 
to a legion. They so widely crowded to have 
their commission confirmed, that they did 
not let Galba either be seen or heard by 
those that had come out to meet their new 
emperor; but tumultuously pressed on with 
loud shouts to have colors to their legion, and 
quarters assigned them. Galba put them 
off until another time, which they interpret¬ 
ing as a denial, grew more insolent and mu¬ 
tinous, following and crying out, some with 
their drawn swords in their hands. Upon 
seeing which, Galba commanded the horse 
to ride over tlijm, when they were soon 
routed, not a man standing his ground, and 
many of them were slain, both there and in 
the pursuit; an ill-omen, that Galba should 
make his first entry through so much blood 
and among dead bodies. And now lie was 
looked upon with terror and alarm by any 
one who had entertained contempt of him at 
the sight, of his age and apparent infirmities. 

But when he desired presently to let it ap¬ 
pear what a change would be made from 
Nero’s profuseness and sumptuosity in giv¬ 
ing presents, ho much missed his aim, and 
feil so short of magnificence, that he scarcely 
came within the limits of decency. When 
Canus, who was a famous musician, played 
at supper for him, he expressed his approba¬ 
tion, and bade the bag be brought to him ; 
ami taking a few gold pieces, put them in 
with this remark, that it was out of ilia own 
purse, and not on the public account, lie 
ordered the largesses which Nero had made 
to actors and wrestlers and such like to be 
strictly required again, allowing only the 
tenth part to bo retained; though it turned 
to very small account, most of those persons 
expending their daily income as fast as they 
received it, being rude, improvident livers ; 
upon which he had further inquiry made as 
to those whcr'tiad bought or received from 
-them, and called upon these people to re¬ 
fund. The trouble was infinite, the exac¬ 
tions being prosecuted far, touching a great 
number of persons, bringing disrepute on 
Galba, and general hatred on Vinius, w ho 
made the'femperor appear base-hearted and 
rnenn to the world, whilst he himself was 
spending profusely, taking whatever he 
could get, and selling to any buyer.'" Ilesiod 
tells us to drink without stinting of 

The end and the beginning of the cask. 

And Vinius, seeing his patron old and 
decaying, made the most of what lie consid¬ 
ered to be at once the first of his fortune 
and the last of it. - 

Thus the aged man suffered in two wavs 
first, through the evil deeds which Vinius 


did himself, and, next, by his preventing or 
bringing into disgrace those just acts which 
he himself designed. .Such was the punish¬ 
ing Nero’s adherents. When he destroyed 
the bad, amongst whom were Helius, Poly- 
cletus, Petinus, and Patrobius, the peoples 
mightily applauded the act, crying out, a 
they were dragged through the forum, that 
it was a goodly sight, grateful to the gods 
themselves, adding, however, that the gods 
and men alike demanded justice* on,Tigel- 
linus, the very tutor and prompter of all 
the tyranny. ThiB good nun, however, 
had taken his measures beforehand, yi the 
shape of a present sftid a pr&mise to Vinius. 
Turpilianus could not be allowed to escape 
with life, though his one and only crime 
had been that he had not betrayed or shown 
hatred to such a ruler as- Nero. But lie 
who had made Nero what he' became, ami 
afterwards deserted and betrayed him whom 
he had so corrupted, was allowed to survive 
as an instance that Viffius could do any 
thing, and an advertisement that those that 
had money to give him need despair of 
nothing. The people, however, were so 
possessed wth the desire of seeing Tigel- 
linus dragged to execution, that they never 
ceased to require it at the theatre and in 
the race-course, till they were checked by ati 
edict from the emperor himself, announcing 
that Tigellinus couM, not live long, being 
wasted with a consumption, and requesting 
them not to seek to make hist government 
appear cruel and tyrannical. $o the dis¬ 
satisfied populace were laughed * at, and 
Tigellinus made a splendid feast, and sacri¬ 
ficed in thanksgiving for his deliverance: 
and f after supper, Vinius, rising from the 
emperor’s table, went to*revel with Tigel¬ 
linus, taking his daughter, a widow, with 
him; to whom Tigelliiius -presented his 
compliments, with a gift of twenty-five 
myriads of money, and bade the superinten¬ 
dent of his concubines takeoff a rich neck¬ 
lace from her own neck and tie it about 
hers, the value of it being estimated at fif¬ 
teen myriads. 

After this, even reasonable acts were 
censured; as, for example, the treatment of 
the Gauls who had been in the conspiracy 
with Vindex. For people looked Upon their 
abatement of’ tribute and admission to 
citizenship as a piece, not of. clemency on 
the part of Galba, but of mof.ey-making on 
that of Vinius. And thus the mass of the 
people began to look with dislike upon the 
government. The soldiers were kent on a 
while in expectation of the promises dona¬ 
tive, supposing that if they did not receive 
the full, yet # they should have at least as 
much as Nejo gave them. But when Galba, 
on hearing they began to complain, declared 
greatly, and like a general, that he was 
used to enlist and not to buy his soldiers, 
when they heard of this, they conceived an* 
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implacable hatred against him; for he did ] share in her, but grudged to have Nero for a 
not seem to defraud them merely himself in | claimant, Poppas* herself, they say. being 
their present expectatjpns, ffut to give an ill rather pleased than otherwise with this 
precedent, and instruct his successors to do 1 jealousy; she sometimes excluded Nero, 
the like. This heart-burning, however, was j even when Otho was not present., either to 
as yet at Rome a thing undeclared, and a prevent his getting tired with her, or, as 
certain resect for Gaiha’s personal presence some say, not liking the prospect of an ini- 
somewhat retarded their motions, and took perial marriage, though willing enough to 
off their edge, and their paving no obvious have the emperor as her lover. So that 
occasion for beginning a revolution curbed Otho ran the risk of his life, and strange it 
and kept iTnfler, more or less, their resent- : was ho escaped, when Nero, for this very 
ments. But those forces that had been j marriage, killed his wife and sister. But 
formerlv under Virginias, and no\f were he was beholden to Seneca’s friendship, by 
under # Plaecus in Germany, valuing them- | whose persuasions and entreaty Nero was 
selves much ujH>fl tin* battle they had fought ) prevailed with to despatch him as prnotor 
with Vindex. and finding now no advantage ; inti) Lusitania, on the shores of the Ocean; 
of it, grew very refractory and intractable j where lie behaved himself very agreeably 
towards their officers: and Flaocus they I and indulgently to those he had to govern, 
wholly disregarded, being incapacitated in ! well knowing this eomnnvnd was but to 
body bv uuiutormitted gout, and. besides, a • color and disguise his banisliui"nt. 
man of little experience in affairs. So at ! When Galba revolted from Nero, Otho was 
one of their festivals, when it was customary i tlie first governor of any of the provinces that 
for the officers oT t>* army to wish all health came over to him. bringing $11 the gold and 
and happiness to the emperor, the common silver lie possessed in tin* shape of cups and 
soldiers began to murmur loudly, and on tables, to be coined into money, and also what 
their ^officer*# persisting in the ceremony, servants lie lpid fitly ipiulified to wait upon a 
responded with the words, “ i^he deserves prince. In all other points, too, he was faitli- 
it.” ful to him, and gave him sufficient proof that 

Wlien some similar insolence was commit- In* was inferior to none in managing public 
ted by tin* legions under Vitellius, frequent business. And lie so far ingratiated himself, 
letters with tin* information eaun* to Galba that lie rode in tin* sane* carriage with him 
from his agents; and •taking alarm at this, during the w hole journey, several days toge- 
aml fearing that he knight be despised not, ther. And in this journey and familiar coin- 
only for iiis phi age, but also for want of panionsliip, In* won over Vinius also, both by 
issue, he determined to adopt njn* voung his conversati' ii and presents, but especially 
man of distinction, and declare him his by conceding to hilt* tin* first place, securin'* 
successor. There was at this time in tin* tin* seeond. by Iiis int.eiest, for himself. And 
city Marcus Otho, a person of fair extraction. In* had tin* advantage of him in avoiding all 
but from his childhood one of tin* few most odium and jealousy, assisting all petitioners, 
debauched, voluptuous, and luxurious livers without, asking for any reward, and appearing 
in Home. And as lloun r gives Baris in courteous and of easy %icc*ss towards all, 
several places* tin? title “of fair Helen’s especially to tin* military nn*n, for many of 
love,” making a woman’s name tin* glory whom In* obtained commands,some imuiedi- 
and addition to his, as if In* had nothing else atelv from the emperor, others by Vinius’s 
to distinguish him, so Otho was renowned means, and by the assistance of tin* two fa¬ 
in Rome for nothing more than his marriage voiite fr«*e<liin*ii, Icelus and Asiatiens, these 
with Poppa*a, whom Nero had a passion f<>r being the men in chief powerjn tin* court, 
when she was Crispinus's wife. But being As often os he entertained <iJtHloi,, /!<• tyave the 
as yet respectful to his own wife, and stand-j cohort on duty, in addition to their pa^, St 
ingin awe of his mother, he engaged Otho ; piece of gold for every man there, mwm pre- 
underliand to solicit*her. For Nero lived j tenoe of respect to the emperor, while really 
familiarly wiTif Otho. whose prodigality won ! he undermined him, and stole away his popu- 
his favor, and he was well pleased when lie j larity with the soldiers. # 

took the freedom to jest ui*on*hiin as mean | So Galba consulting alsmt a successor, 
and p *nuriouX Thus when Nero one day j Vinius introduced Otho, yet not even thir, 
perfumed himself with some rich essence ! gratis, lyit upon promise that he would marry 
and favored Otho with a sprinkle of it, h**. Ibis daughter, if Galba should make him his 
entertaining Nero next day, ordered gold J adopted son and successor to the empire. But 
and si/ver pipes to disperse the like on a j Galba, in all his actions, showed clearly that 
sudden freely, like water, throughout the j he preferred tho public good before his own 
room. As to Poppaea, he was beforehand ' private interest, not aiming so much to pleas- 
with Nero, and first seducing*’j»es himself, | ure himself as to advantage the Komans # hy 
then, with the ho[>e of Nero’s favor, he pre- j his selection. Indeed he does not seem to 
vailed with her to part with her husband, j have been so much as inclined to ra; choice 
and brought her to his own house as his wife, /j of Otho had it been but to inherit his own 
and was not content afterwards to have a j private fortune, knowing his extravagant and 
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luxurious character, and that he was already 
plunged in debt five thousand myriads deep. 
So he listened to Viniua, and made no reply, 
but mildly suspended his determination. 
Only he appointed himself consul, and Vinius 
his cplleague, and it was the general expecta¬ 
tion that he would declare his successor at the 
beginning of the new year. And the soldiers 
desired nothing more than that Otho should 
be the person. 

But the forces in Germany broke out into 
their mutiny whilst he was yet deliberating, 
and anticipated his design. All the soldiers 
in general felt much resentment against Galba 
for not having given them their expected 
largess, but these troops made e pretence of a 
,more particular concern, that Virginias Rufus 
was cast off dishonorably, and that the Gauls 
who bad fought with them were well reward¬ 
ed, while those who had refused to take part 
with Vindex were punished; and Galha’s 
thanks seemed all to be for him, to whose 
memory he had done honor after his death 
with public solemnities as though he had been 
made emperor by his means only. Whilst 
these discourses passed openly throughout the 
army, on the first day of the first month of 
.the year, the Calends, as they call it, of Jan¬ 
uary, Flaccuff summoning them to take the 
usual anniversary oath of fcaltv to the empe¬ 
ror, they overturned and pulled down Galha’s 
statues, and having sworn in the name of tin- 
senate and people of Rome, departed. But 
tlie officers now feared anarchy and confusion, 
as much as rebellion ; and one of them came 
forward and said: “ What will become of us, 
my fellow-soldiers, if we neither set up 
another general, nor retain the present one ? 
This will he not so much to desert from Gal¬ 
lia as to decline all subjection and command. 
It is useless to trjf and maintain Flaceus 
llordeonius, who is but a mere shadow ami 
image of Galba. But Vitellius, commandin' 
of the other Germany, is but one day’s 
march distant, whose father was censor and 
thrice consul, and in a manner co-emperor 
with Clapdimp Ciesar; and lie himself has 
the best proof*to show of his bounty and 
largeness of mind, in the [poverty with which 
some reproach him. Him let us make choice 
of, that all may see we know how to choose 
an emperor better than either Spaniards or 
Lusitaniuqp. ” Which motion whilst some 
assented to, and others gainsaid, a certain 
standard-bearer slipped out and carried the 
news to Vitellius,. who was ontiftaining 
much company by night. This, taking air, 
soon passed through the troops, and Fahhis 
Valeus, who commanded one legion, riding 
up next day with a large body of horse, salu¬ 
ted Vitellius emperor. He had hitherto 
sapmed to decline it, professing a dread lie 
had to undertake the weight of thogoveru- 
ment; but on this (jay, being fortified, they 
say, by wineanda plentiful (10011-day repast, 
he began to yield, and submitted to' take on 


him the title of Germanicus they gave him 
but desired to be excused as to that of C’je- 
sar. And irufiiediafcely the army under 
Flaccus also, putting away their fine and 
popular oaths in the name of the senate 
swore obedience to Vitellius as emperor to' 
observe whatever he commanded. 

Thus Vitellius was publicly proclaimed 
emperor in Germany; which news coining to 
Gaiba’s ear, lie no longer deferred hisf adop¬ 
tion ; yet knowing that some dniis friends 
were using their interest for Dolabella, and 
the greatest number of them for Otho, nei¬ 
ther of whom he approved oif on a sudden, 
without any one’s f rivity, he sent for* Piso, 
the son of Crassus and Scribonia, whom 
Nero slew, a young man in general of excel¬ 
lent disposition for virtue, but his most emi¬ 
nent qualities those of steadiness and austere 
gravity. And so ha set out-to go to the 
camp to declare him Ciesar and successor to 
the empire. But at his very first going forth 
many signs appeared irrtfie heavens, and 
when lie began to make a speech to the sol¬ 
diers, partly extempore, and partly reading 
it, the frequent claps of thundur and flashes 
of liglitiiingjund the violent storm of rain 
that hurst on both the camp and the city 
were plain discoveries that the divine pow¬ 
ers did not look with favor or satisfaction 
on this act of adoption, that would coma 
to no good result. TJjc soldiers, also, showed 
symptoms of hidden ‘discontent, and wore 
sullen loohs, no distribution of money be¬ 
ing even now made to them. However, those 
that were present and observed I’iso’s coun¬ 
tenance and voice could not but feel admira¬ 
tion to see him so little overcome by so great a 
favor, of the magnitude of which at the same 
time’he seemed not at all insensible. Otlio's 
aspect, 011 the other hand, did not fail to let 
many marks appear of his bitterness and anger 
at his disappointment; since to have been the 
first man thought of for it, and to have come 
to the verv point of being chosen, and now 
to he put by, was in his feelings a sign of 
the displeasure and ill-will of Galba towards 
him. This filled him with fears and appre¬ 
hensions, and sent him home with a mind 
full of various passions, whilst lie dreaded 
Piso, hated Galba, add was full of wrath 
and indignation against Viifftis. »And the 
Chaldeans and soothsayers about him would 
not permit Him to lay aside his hopes or 
quit his design, chiefly Ptoli.'utams, insist¬ 
ing much on a prediction he had made, that 
Nero should not murder Otho, but he him¬ 
self should die first, and Otho Succeed as 
emperor; for the first proving true, he bought 
lie could not distrust the rest. But none 
perhaps stimulated him more than those 
that professed privately to pity liis hard fate 
and compassionate him for being thus un¬ 
gratefully dealt with by Galba; especially 
[Nvmpliidius’a and Tigellius’s creatures, who, 
being now cast off and reduced to low estatje, < 
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were eager to put themselves upon him, ex¬ 
claiming at ther in<|ignity # he had suffered, 
and provoking him to revenge himself. 

Amongst these were Veturius and Bar- 
bius, the one an optio, the other a tenter- 
arius (tliese are men who have the duties of 
messengers and scouts), with whom Onotna- 
stus, one of Otho's freedmen, went to the 
camj>, to tamper with tly army, ami brought 
over some with money, others with fair 
promises,'* \Vhich was no hard matter, they 
being already corrupted, and only wanting a 
fair pretence. It had been otherwise mor«* 
than, the work of four days (which elapsed 
between tin* adoption ifnd murder) so com¬ 
pletely to infect them as to cause a general 
revolt. On the. sixth day ensuing, the eigh¬ 
teenth, as the Homans call it, before the 
Calends of February, the murder was done. 
On that day', in tin* morning, Gallia sacritied 
in the PalatiiHii in tli#presence of his friends, 
when Unihricijp* the priest, taking up the 
entrails.and speaking not ambiguously,but. in 
plain words.said that there wen* signs of great 
troubles ensuing, and dangerous snares laid 
for the life t»f tin* emperor. Thus.Ol ho had 
even iieen discovered by the tinker of the god; 
being there just behind Gallia, hearing all 
that was said, and seeing what was pointed 
out to them by I'mbrieius. Ilis counte¬ 
nance changed to every color in bis fear, and 
he was betraying n<p ♦small disconijsisure, 

when Ouoinastus, bis ..dniau, came up 

and acquaint'd him that flu* mas;er-huilders 
hail come, ami ,\\ere waiting f<>. him at home. 
Now that wasjt.he signal for 'Otlio to meet 
the soldiers. Pretending then that he had 
purchased an old house, and was going to 
show the defects to those that had sob) it to 
him, h«‘ departed; and passing through what 
is called Tiberius’s house, he went-on into 
the forum, is-ar lie* spot where a golden 
pillar stands, at which all the several roads 
through Italy terminate. 

Here, it is related, no more than twenty- 
three received and saluted him emperor; so 
that, although he was not in mind as in l*odv 
enervated with soft living and effeminacy 
being in his nature bold and fearless enough 
in danger, nevertheless. In* was afraid to go 
on. But tjie soldiers that wen* present 
would mtt^suffer him to recede, but came 
with their drawn swords aliotit his chair, 
commanding, the hearers to bake him up, 
whom he hastened on, saying several times 
over to himself. “ I am a lost man.” Sever¬ 
al persons,overheard the words,who stood by 
wondering, rather than alarmed, because of 
tiie small number that attempted such an 
enterprise. But as they marched on through 
the forum, al>oufc as many njore nu*t niin, 
and here and there three ‘ pf • four at a 
time joined in. Thus returning towards the 
camp, with their bare swords in their hands, 
they saluted him as Caesar; whereupon Mar/ 
4 pJis, the tribune in charge of the watch, 


who was, they say, noways privy to it, but 
was simply surprised at the unexpectedness 
of the thing, ami afraid to refuse, permitted 
him entrance. And after this, no man made 
any resistance; for they that knew nothing 
of the design, being^ purposely encompassed 
by the conspirators, as they were straggling 
here and there, first submitted for fear, and 
afterwards were persuaded into compliance. 
Tidings came immediately to Galba in the 
Pulntimn. whilst the priest was still present 
and the sacrifices at hand, so that |>ersons who 
were most entirely incredulous about such 
tilings, and ftiost ]H>sitive in their neglect of 
them, were astonished,and began to marvel at 
the divine event. A multit ude of all sorts of 
people, now began to run together out of tbo 
forum; Viniusand Loco and some of Galba’s 
freedmen drew their sword.-? and placed them¬ 
selves beside him; Piso went forth and ad¬ 
dressed hiinsfdf to the guards on duty in the 
court; and Marius (Visas, a brave man, was 
despatched to the Illyrian legion, stationed 
in what is called the Vipsauiau chamber, to 
secure them. 

Galba maw consulting whether lie should 
go out, Vinius dissuaded him. but Celsus 
and Laoo encouraged him by all means to do 
so, and sharply reprimanded ' Vinius. Hut 
on a sudden a rumor came hot that Otlio was 
slain in the camp; and presently appeared 
tine Julius Atticus, a man of some distinction 
in the guards, running up with his drawn 
sword, crying out that lie had slain Cavsar’s 
enemy; and pressing through thy crowd 
that stood in his way, lie presented himself 
before Galba with his bloody weajiou, who, 
looking on him, demanded, “ Who gave you 
your orders? ” And on his answering that 
it had been his duty and the obligation of 
the oath lie had taken, me people applauded, 
giving loud acclamations,and Galba got into 
bis chair and w;ts carried out to sacrifice to 
Jupiter, and so to show himself publicly. 
But coming into the forum, there met him 
there, like a turn of wind, tin* opjKisite story, 
that Otlio had made himselU«master <>f the 
camp. And as usual in a crowd of such .a 
size, some called to him to return Ifhclt, 
others to move forwards; some encouraged 
him to he bold and fear nothing, others bade 
him be cautious and distrust. And thus 
whilst his chair was tossed to and fro, as it 
were on the waves, often tottering, there aj>- 
| reared first horse, and straightway heavy¬ 
armed loot, corning through Paul ns's court, 
and all with one accord crying out, “ Down 
with this private man.” Upon this, the crowd 
of people set off running, not to fly and dis- 
|ferae, but to jfOss<**s themselves of the col¬ 
onnade!. and elevated places of the forum, 
as it might be to get places to see a spectacle. 
And as soon as A til litis Vergilio Knocked* 
down one of Galba’s statues, this was 
taken as the declaration of war, and they 
sent a discharge of darts upon Galba's litter, 



and, missing their aim, came up and attacked 
him nearer hand with their naked swords. No 
man resisted or offered to stand up in his de¬ 
fence, save one only, a centurion, Sempronius 
Densus,the single man among so many thou¬ 
sands that the sun bpheld that day act 
worthily of the Roman empire, who, though 
he h%d never received any favor from Galba, 
yet out of bravery and allegiance endeavor¬ 
ed to defend the litter. First, lifting up 
his switch of vine, with which the centurions 
correct the soldiers when disorderly, he call¬ 
ed aloud to the aggressors, charging them 
not to touch their emperor. And when they 
came upon him hand to hand, he drew his 
sword, and made a defence for a long time, 
until at last he was cut under the knees and 
brought to the ground. 

Galba’s chair wfts upset at the spot called 
the Lacus Curtius, where they ran up and 
struck at him as he lay in his fcorslet. lie, 
however, offered his throat, bidding them 
“Strike, if it be for the Romans’ good.” 
He received several wounds on his legs and 
arms, and at last was struck in the throat, 
as most say, by one Camurius, a soldier of 
the fifteenth legion. Some name Terentius, 
others Lecanius ; and there are others that 
say it was Fabius Fabulus, who it is reported, 
cut off the head and carried it away in the 
skirt of his coat, the baldness making it a 
difficult thing to take hold of. Rut those 
that were with him would not allow him to 
keep it covered up, but bade him let every 
one see ihe brave deed he had done ; so that 
after a while he stuck upon the lance the 
head of the aged man that had been their 
grave and temperate ruler, their supreme 
priest and consul, and, tossing it up in the 
air, ran like a bacchanal, twirling and flour¬ 
ishing with it, while*he blood ran down the 
spear. Rut when they brought the head to 
Otho, “ Fellow-soldiers,” he cried out, “this 
is nothing, unless you show me Piso’s too,” 
which was presented him not long after. 
The young man, retreating upon a wound 
received* was^ursued by one Murcus, and 
s^iin at the temple of Yesta. Titus Vinius 
\fas # also despatched, avowing himself to 
have been privy to the conspiracy against 
Galba by calling out that they were killing 
him contrary to Otho’s pleasure. However, 
they cut oi§ his head, and Laoo’s too, aud ! 
brought them to Otho, requesting a boon. 

Aud as Archilochus says— 

When six or seven lie breathless on the ground, 
Twas I, ’twas I, say thousands, gave the wound. 

Thus many that had no share in the murder 
wetted their hands and swords in blood, and 
came and showed them to Otho, presenting 
^memorials suing for a gratuity. Not less 
than one hundred find twenty were identified 
afterwards from their written petitions; all 
of whom Vitellius sought out and put to 


death. There came also into the camp Ma¬ 
rius Celsus, and accused* by many voices 
of encouraging the soldiers to assist Galba, 
and was demanded to death by the multi¬ 
tude. Otho had no desire for this, yet, fear¬ 
ing an absolute denial, he professed that he 
did not wish to take him off so soon, having 
many matters yet to learn from him; and 
so committed him g?afe to the custody of 
those he most confided in. • * 

Forthwith a senate was convefieTl, qjul as 
if they v^ere not the same men, or had other 
gods to swear by, they took \ 1 lat oath in 
Otho’s name which he himself had tak<*ji in 
Galba’s and had broken; and withal con¬ 
ferred on him the titles of Caesar and Au¬ 
gustus; whilst the dead carcasses of the 
slain lay yet in their consular robes in the 
market-place. As for their heads, when 
they could make no other use of them, 
Vinius’s they sold to his daughter for two 
thousand five hundred drachmas; Piso’s was 
begged by his wife Veraffia^ Galba’s they 
gave to Patrobius’s servants; who when 
they had it, after all sorts of abuse and in¬ 
dignities, tumbled it into the place -wjiere 
tnose that suffer death by the. emperor’s 
orders are usually cast, called Sessorium. 
Galba’s body was conveyed away by Priscus 
Helvidius by Otho’s permission, and buried 
in the night by Argius, his freedman. 

Thus you have tli$*history of Galba, a 
person inferior to few Romans, either for 
birth or riches, rather exceeding all of his 
time in both, having lived ip gee at honor 
and reputation in the reigns of five em¬ 
perors, insomuch that he overthrew Nero 
rather by his fame and repute in the world 
than by actual force and power. Of all the 
others* that joined in Nero’s deposition, 
some were by general consent regarded as 
unworthy, others had only themselves to 
vote them deserving of the empire. To 
him the title was offered, and by him it was 
accepted; and simply lending his name to 
Vimlex’s attempt, he gave to what had been 
called rebellion before, the name of a civil 
\jar, by the presence of one that was ac¬ 
counted fit to govern. And, therefore, as he 
considered that he had not so much sought 
the positioA as the position had sought him, 
he proposed to command those^tvilotn Nym- 
phidius and Tigelliuus had wheedled into 
obedience, no Otherwise than Scijuo formerly 
and Fabricius and Camillus had commanded 
the Romans of their times. Rut being now 
overcome with age, he was indeed among 
the troops and legions an upright ruler upon 
the antique model; but for the rest, giving- 
himself up to Vinius, Laco, and his freed- 
men, who marie their gain of all things, no 
otherwise than Nero had done to his insa¬ 
tiate favorites’, he left none behind him to 
wish him still in power, though many to 
toujpassiouate his death. 
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The now emperor wont early in the morn¬ 
ing the capital, and Sacrificed; and, hav¬ 
ing coiiniii^nleQ Marius Colsus hi he brought, 
he s;fluted him, and with obliging language 
desired him rather to forget his accusation 
than remember his acquittal ; to which Ol- 
8 us »n.s\)«*r<*d neither n^eanlv nor ungrateful¬ 
ly, that his very crime ought to recommend 
his integrity, since his guilt lunl been his 
fidelity to fialba, from whom he had never 
received any personal obligations. Cpon 
which they were both of them admired by 
those that were present, and applauded by 
the soldiers. ' 

In the senate? Otho said much in a gentle 
and popular strain. He was to have been 
consul for part of that war himself, hut lie 
gave the otfice to Virginias Rufus, and dis¬ 
placed none that had been named for the 
consulship by either Nero oM!all»a. Those 
that were remarkable for their age and dig¬ 
nity he promoted to the priesthoods ; and 
restored the remains of their fortunes, that 
had not yet been sold, to all those senators 
that were banislu*^. 6 f Nero and recalled by 
(ialba. So that the nobility and chief of 
the people/ who were at firs* apprehensive 
that no human creature, hut some superna¬ 
tural, or penal-vindictive |tower had seized the 
empire, began now to flatter themselves with 
hopes of a government that smiled upon 
them thus early. , 

Besides, nothing gratified or gained the 
whole Roman pepple more than Ills justice 
in relation to* Tigellinus. It was not seen 
how he was in fact already suffering punish¬ 
ment, not only by the very terror of retribu¬ 
tion which lie saw the whole city requiring 
as a just debt, but with several incurable dis¬ 
eases also; not to mention those unhallowed 
frightful excesses among impure and prosti¬ 
tuted women, to which, at the very close of 
life his lewd nature slung, and in them gasped 
out, as jWwwe, its last; these, in tin- opin¬ 
ion of all reasonable men, beinf' themselves 
the cxtremest punishment, ami equal to 
many deaths. Hut it was felt like a griev¬ 
ance by people in general that he continued 
yet to see the light of day, who had ls'en the 
occasion of the Toss of it to so many person*, 
and DUch persons, as had died by his means. 
Wherefore Otho ordered him to be sent for, 
just as he was contriving his escape by in ans 
of some vessels that lay ready for him on the 
coast near where he lived, in■the neighbor¬ 
hood of Sinuessa- At first he endeavored to 
corrupt the messenger, by a large sum of 
money, to favor his design ;• bat when Ife 
found this was to no purpose, he made,him 
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j as considerable a present, as if he had really 
I connived at it, only entreating him to stay 
| till he had shaved ; and so took that oppor¬ 
tunity, and with his razor despatched him¬ 
self. 

And while giving the people this most 
righteous satisfaction of their desires, for 
himself lie seemed to have no sort of regard 
for any private injuries of his own. And 
at first, to please the populace, lie did not 
refuse to he called Nero in the theatre, and 
did not interfere when solid* persons displayed 
Nero's statues to public view. And C'luvius 
Rufus says, imperial letters, such as are sent 
with couriers, went into Spain with the name 
of Nero affixed adoptively to that of Otho; 
but as soon ;is he perceived this gave offence 
to the chief and most distinguished citizens, 
it was omitted. 

Alter In* had begun to model the govern¬ 
ment in this manner, tin* paid soldiers began 
to murmur, and endeavored to make him 
suspect and chastise the nobility, either 
really out of a concern for bis safety, or 
wishing, upon this pretence, to stir up trouble 
and warfare. Thus, whilst Oispinus, whom 
he had ordered to bring him the seventeenth 
cohort from Ost ; a, began to collect •what ho 
wanted after it was dark, and was putting 
the arms upon the wagons, some of tho 
most turbulent cried out that (’rispiues was 
disaffected, that the senate was practising 
something against Lluj emperor, and that 
those arms were to be'mnloyed against Ciu- 
sar, and not for him. When this report was 
once set afoot, it got the belief and excited 
the passions of many ; they broke out into 
violence ; some seized the wagons, and oth¬ 
ers slew Oispinus and two centurions that 
op|»osed them; and the ^U#le* up tuber of 
them, arraying themselves in their arms, ajid 
encouraging one another to stand by OJL*s;fr, 
marched to Rome. And hearing there’that 
eighty of the senators were at supper with 
Otho, they flew into the palace, ami declared 
it was a fair opfiortunity to taka off Oesar’s 
enemies at one stroke. A general alarm en¬ 
sued of an immediate coming sack of tho 
city. •All were in confusion about tho pal¬ 
ace, and Otho himself in no small consterna¬ 
tion, being not only concerned for the sena¬ 
tors (some of whom had brought their wives 
to supper thither), but also feeling himself 
to be an object of alarm and suspicion to 
them, whose eyes he saw fixed on hi in in 
silence and terror. Therefore he gave order* 
to the prefects to address the soldiers and do 
their best to pacify them, while he bade the 
guest* rise, and leave by another door. They 
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had only just made their way out, when the 
soldiersTushed into the room, and called out, 
“ Where are Caesar's enemies V ” Then Otho, 
standing up on his couch, made use both of 
arguments and entreaties, and by actual tears 
at last, with great difficulty, persuaded them 
to desist. The next day he went to the 
camp, and .distributed a bounty of twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas a man amongst 
them ; .then commended them for the regard 
and zeal they had for his safety, but told them, 
that there were some who were intriguing 
among them, who not only accused his own 
clemency, but had also misrepresented their 
loyalty ; and, therefore, he desired their as¬ 
sistance in doing justice upon them. To 
which when they all consented, h was sat¬ 
isfied with the execution of two only, whose 
deaths he knew w 5 ul<l be regretted by no one 
man in the whole army. 

Such conduct, so little expected from 
him, was regarded by some with gratitude 
and confidence ; others looked upon his be¬ 
havior as a course to which necessity drove 
him, to gain the people to the support of the 
war. For now there were certain tidings 
that Vitellius had assumed the sovereign title 
and authority, audfreqiient expresses brought 
accounts of new accessions to him ; others, 
however, came, announcing that the Paniion- 
ian, Dalmatian, ami Moesiau legions, with 
their officers, adhered to Otho. Erelong al¬ 
so came favorable letters from Muciatius and 
Vespasian, generals of two formidable ar¬ 
mies, tlis one in Syria,the other in Judaea, to 
assure him of their firmness to his interest: 
in confidence whereof he was so exalted, 
that he wrote to Vitellius not to attempt any 
tiling beyond his post ; and offered him 
large sums of money, and a city, where he 
might live bis time out in pleasure and ease. 
These overtures at first were responded to by 
Vitellius with equivocating civilities ; which 
soon, however, turned into an interchange of 
angry words ; and letters passed between the 
two, conveying bitter and shameful terms of 
reproach,, which 0 were pot false indeed, for 
that matter, only it was senseless ami riilicu- 
loTis lor each to assail the other with accusa¬ 
tion* to which both alike must plead guilty. 
For it were hard to determine which of the 
two had been most profuse, most effeminate, 
which was fiCost a novice in military affairs, 
and most involved in debt through previous 
want of means. 

As to the prodigies and .apparitions that 
happened about this time, there were many 
reported which none could answer for, or 
which were told in different ways, but one 
which everybody actually saw with their 
eyes was the statue in the capital, of Vic¬ 
tory carried in a chariot, with the reins 
dropped out of her hands, as if she were 
grown too weak to hold them any longer; 
and a second, that Caius Caesar’s statue in 
the island of Tiber, without any earthquake 


or wind to account for it, turned round from 
west to east; an<j, this|they 8 ay, happened 
about the time when /Vespasian and his 
party first openly began to put themselves 
forward. Another incident, which the peo¬ 
ple in general thought an evil sign, was the 
inundation of the Tiber; for though it hap¬ 
pened at a time when rivers are usually at 
their fullest, yet su«h height of water and 
so'tremendous a flood had neAsrbeen known 
before, nor such a destruction o}"*property, 
great pqrt of the city being under water, 
and especially the corn mark ef, so that it 
occasioned a great dearth for several da^-.s. 

But when news \&as now brought that 
Caecina and Valens, commanding for Vitel¬ 
lius, had possessed themselves of the Alps, 
Otho sent Dolabella (a patrician, who was 
suspected by the soldiery of some ill design), 
for whatever reason, whether it were fear of 
him or of any one else, to the town of Aqui- 
num, to give encouragement>^)ere; and pro¬ 
ceeding then to choose which of the magis¬ 
trates should go witii him to the war, he 
named amongst the rest Lucius, Vitollius’s 
brother, without distinguishing him by.any 
new marks either of his favor or displeasure. 
He also took the greatest precautions fur 
Vitellius’s wife and mother, that they might 
be safe, and free from all apprehension for 
themselves. He made Flavius Sabinus, Ves¬ 
pasian’s brother, governor, of Koine, either 
ill honor to the memory of Ngro, who had 
advanced him formerly to that, command, 
which (lalba had taken away, qr else to 
show his confidence in Vespasian 'by liis 
favor to his brother. 

After he came to Brixillum, a town of 
Ttaly ijenr the Po, he stayed behind himself, 
and ordered the army to march under the 
conduct of Marius Celsus, Suetonius Pauli- 
nus, Gallus, and Spurina, all mfcn of experi¬ 
ence and reputation, but unable to carry 
their own plans and purposes into effect, by 
reason of the ungovernable temper of the 
army, which would take orders from none 
but the emperor whom they themselves had 
nyide their master. Nor was the enemy 
under much better discipline, the soldiers 
there also being haughty and disobedient 
upon the same account, but thev werq more 
experienced and used to hard work';' Hvhereas 
Otho’s men were soft from their long easy 
living and lack of service, haying spent 
most of their time in theatres'and at state- 
shows and on the stage; while moreover 
they tried to cover their deficiencies by ar¬ 
rogance and vain display, pretendiqg to 
decline their duty not because they were 
unable to do the tiling commanded but be¬ 
cause they thought themselves above it. So 
that Spunna. hitd like to have been cut in 
pieces for attempting to force them to their 
work ; they assailed him with insolent lan¬ 
guage, accusing him of a design to betray 
and iruin Caesars interest; nay, some of them 
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that were in drink forced his tent in the 
night, and denr&ndad mojpey for tiie ex¬ 
penses of their journey, which they must at 
once take, they said, to the emperor, to 
complain of him. 

However, the contemptuous treatment they, 
met with at Placentia did for the present 
good service tp. Spurina, and to the cause of 
Otho. For Viteliius’s yien marched up to 
the \falls, and 'upbraided Otho’s upon the 
rampiyts, Crflling them players, dancers, idle 
spectators of Pythian and Olympic games, 
but novices i|i the art of war, who never so 
mucl^ as looked on at a battle ; mean souls, 
that triifThphed in the ftcheading of (lalba. 
an old man unarmed, but had no desire to 
look real enemies in the face. Which re¬ 
proaches so inflamed them, that they kneeled 
at Spurina’s feet, entreated him to give his 
orders, and Ussured him no danger or toil 
should lit* too*great or too difficult for them. 
Whereupon wjnm Viteliius’s forces made a 
vigorous attack oirtlie town, and brought up 
numerous engines against the walls, the be¬ 
sieged bravely repulsed them, and, repelling 
the <yusny With great slaughter, secured the 
safety of a noble city, one of tiie most flour¬ 
ishing places in Italy. 

Besides, it'was observed that Otho's of¬ 
ficers were much more inoffensive, both to¬ 
wards the public and to private men, than 
those of Vitellius; auynig whom was Cav 
cina, who us<*d neither the language nor the 
apparel of a .citizen, an overbearing, foreign- 
seeming man, .of gigantic stature, and al¬ 
ways dressed ip trews and sleeves, after tin* 
manner of the (hulls, whilst he conversed 
with Roman officials and magistrates. His 
wife, too, travelled along with him, riding 
in splendid attire on horseback, with a efiosen 
body of cavalry to escort her. Andr Fabian 
Valens. the other general, was so rapacious, 
that neither what he plundered from enemies 
nor what he stole or got as gifts and bribes 
from his friends and allies could satisfy his 
wishes. And it was said that it was in order 
to have time to raise money that he had 
marched so slowly that he was not present^ 
at the former attack. But some lay the 
Maine on Caicina, saying, that out of a de¬ 
sire to jy ain the victory by himself lie fore 
Fabius jbTneif him, he committed sundry 
other errors of lesser consequence, and by 
engaging unseasonably and when he could 
not do so thoroughly, he very nearly brought 
all to ruin. 

When lie found himself beat off at Pla¬ 
centia,^le set off to attack Cremona, another 
large and rich city. In the mean time, An- 
nius Gallus marched to join Spurina at Pla¬ 
centia; but having intelligence that the 
siege was raised, and that Crfemcnia was in 
danger, he turned to its relief, and encamped 
just by the enemy, where he was daily rein¬ 
forced by other officers. Casein a placed ;w 
•strong ambush of heavy infantry in some 


rough and woody country, and gave orders 
to his horse to advance, and if the enemy 
should charge them, then to make a slow 
retreat, and draw them into the snare. But 
his stratagem was discovered by some de¬ 
serters to (.Visits, who attacked with a good 
body of horse, but followed the pursuit cau¬ 
tiously, and succeeded in surrounding and 
routing the troops in the ambuscade; and if 
tin* infantry which he ordered up from the 
camp had conn* soon enough to sustain the 
horse, Cmcina’s whole army, in all appear¬ 
ance, luul been totally routed. But Pauli¬ 
nas, moving too slowly, was accused of 
acting with a degree of needless caution not 
to have been expected from one of his repu¬ 
tation. S»» that the soldiers incensed Otho 
against him. accused him of treachery, and 
boasted loudly that the vioffory had been in 
their power, and that if it was not complete, 
it was owing to the mismanagement of their 
generals; all which Otho did not so much 
believe as In* was willing to appear not to 
disbelieve, lie therefore sent his brother 
Titiauus, with Proeulus. the prefect of the 
guards, to She army, where the latter was 
general in reality, and the former in appear¬ 
ance. (Visas ami Paulinas had the title of 
friends and counsellors, but not the least 
authority or power. At tin* same time, 
there was nothing but quarrel and disturb¬ 
ance amongst the enemy, especially .vhero 
Valens commanded; for the soldiers here, 
being informed of what had happened at 
tin* ambuscade, were enraged because they 
had not been permitted to be present to 
strike a blow in defence of the lives of so 
many men that hud died in that action; 
Valens. with much difficulty, quieted their 
fury, after they had m>w begun to throw 
missiles at him, and Quitting his camp, 
joined Ca*eina. 

A bout this time, Otho came to Bedriacum, 
a little town near Cremona, to thecamp, and 
called a council of war ; where Proeulus and 
Titiauus declared forgiving battle, while the 
soldiers were flu died with tiiei*laAe £access, 
saying they ought not to lose their time and. 
op|M>rtuiiity and present height of strength,* 
and wait for Vitellius to arrive out of Haul. 
But Paulinas told them that the enemy’s 
whole force was present, and that there was 
no body of reserve behind; but tteit Otho, if 
he would not be Cx> precipitate, and choose 
the enemy’s time, instead of his own, for the 
battle, aught exjx*ct reinforcements out of 
Mcesiaand Pannonia, not inferior in numbers 
to the troops that were already present. He 
thought it probable, too, that the soldiers, 
who were then in heart before they were join¬ 
ed, Would not be less so when the forces were 
all come up. Beside*, the deferring battle 
could not be inconvenient to them that were 
sufficiently provided with all necessaries; but 
the others, being in an enemy’s country, must 
needs be exceedingly straitened in a little' 
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time. Marius Celsus was of Paulinus’s opin¬ 
ion; Annius Gallus, being absent and under 
the surgeon’s hands through a fall from his 
horse, was consulted by letter, and advised 
Otho to stay for those legions that were 
marching from Mcesia.. But after all he did 
not follow the advice; and the opinion of 
those that declared for a battle prevailed. 

There are several reasons given for this de¬ 
termination, but the most apparent is this ; 
that the praetorian soldiers, as they are called, 
who serve as guards, not relishing the military 
discipline which they now had begun a little 
more to experience, and longing for their 
amusements and unwarlilce life among the 
shows of Rome, would not be commanded, 
but were eager for a battle, imagining that 
upon the first on^et they should carry all be¬ 
fore them. Otho also himself seems not to 
have shown the proper fortitude in bearing 
up against tire uncertainty, and, out of 
effeminacy and want of use, liad not patience 
for the calculations of danger, and was so 
uneasy at the apprehension of it, that he shut 
his eyes, and like one going to leap from a 
precipice, left every thing to fortune. This 
is the account Secundus the rhetorician, who 
was his secretary, gave of the matter. But 
others would tell you that there, were many 
movements in both armies for acting in con¬ 
cert ; and if it were possible for them to 
agree, then they should proceed to choose one 
of their most experienced officers that were 
present; if not, they should convene the 
senate,•and invest it with the power of elec¬ 
tion. And it is not improbable that, neither 
of the emperors then bearing the title hav¬ 
ing really any reputation, such purposes were 
really entertained among the genuine, ser¬ 
viceable, and sober-minded part of the sol¬ 
diers. For wluit could be more odious and 
unreasonable than that the evils which the 
Homan citizens had formerly thought it so 
lamentable to inflict upon each other for the 
sake of a Sylla or a Marius, a Ctesar or a 
l’ompey, should now be undergone anew, for 
the object tif'Hting the empire pay the ex¬ 
penses of the gluttony and intemperance of 
Vitellius, or tile looseness and effeminacy of 
Otho? It is thought that Celsus, upon such 
reflections, protracted the time in order to 
a possible accommodation; and that Otho 
pushed on filings to an extremity to prevent 
it. 

He himself returned to Brixillum,-which 
was another false step, both because’fie with¬ 
drew from the combatants all the motives of 
respect and desire to gain his favor, which 
his presence would have supplied, and be¬ 
cause he weakened the army by detaching 
some of his best -and most faithful troops for 
hit horse and foot guards. • 

About the same time also happened a skir¬ 
mish on the Po. As Ciecina was laying a 
.bridge over it, Otho’s men attacked him, 
"and tried to prevent it. And when they did 


not succeed, on their putting into their boats 
torchwood with « quaitity of sulphur and 
pitch, the wind on the river suddenly caught 
their material that they had prepared against 
the enemy, and blew' it into a light. First 
came smoke, and then a clear flame, and the 
men, getting into great confusion and jump- 
ing overboard, upset the boats-,-and put them¬ 
selves ludicrously a% the mercy of theij ene¬ 
mies. Also the Germans £ttagkpd Otho’s 
gladiators upon a small island in the»river, 
routed them, and killed a good many. 

All which made the soldiers AtBudriacum 
full of anger, and eagerness to be lgd t* bat¬ 
tle. So Proeulus led them out of Bedriacum 
to a place fifty furlongs off, where be pitched 
his camp so ignorantly and with such a ridicu¬ 
lous want of foresight, that the soldiers suf¬ 
fered extremely for want of water, though it 
was the spring time, and the plains all around 
were full of running streams and rivers that 
never dried up. The next^ijp.y'he proposed 
to attack the enemy, first making a march of 
not less than a hundred furlongs; but to this 
Paulinas objected, saying they ought to wait, 
and not immediately after a journey'engage 
men who wmfld have been standing in their 
arms and arranging themselves for battle at 
their leisure, whilst they were making a long 
march with all their beasts of burden and 
their camp followers to encumber them. As 
the generals were argifuyr.about tins matter, 
a Numidian courier came from Otho with 
orders to lose no time, but giveSbattle. Ac¬ 
cordingly they consented, and moved. As 
soon as Ciecina hud notice, he was much sur¬ 
prised, and quitted his post chi the river to 
hasten to the camp. In the mean time, the 
men had armed themselves mostly, and were 
receiving the word from Valens; so while 
the legibns took up their .position, they sent 
out the best of their horse in Advance. 

Otho’s foremost troops, upon some ground¬ 
less rumor, took up the notion that the com¬ 
manders on the other side would come over; 
and accordingly, upon their first approach, 
they saluted them with the friendly title of 
fellow-soldiers. But the others returned the 
compliment with anger and disdainful words; 
which not only disheartened those that had 
given the salutation, but excited,suspicions 
of their fidelity amongst the others on their 
side, who had .not. This caused a confusion 
at the very first onset. And nothing else that 
followed was done upon any-plan ; the bag¬ 
gage-carriers, mingling up with the fighting 
men, created great disorder and division, as 
well as the nature of the ground; thevlitches 
and pits in which were so many, that,, they 
were forced to break their ranks to avoid and 
go round them, and so to fight without order 
and in small parties. There were hut two 
legions, one of Vitellius’s, called The Baven- 
ous, and another of Otho’s, called The Assist¬ 
ant, that got out into the open outspread level 
and engaged in proper form, fighting, OD# 
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main body against the other, for some length 
of time. Otno’8 itkmi were strong and bold, 
but had never beenlin battle before; Vitel- 
lius’s had seen many wars, but were old and 
past their strength So Otho’s legion cluirged 
boldly, drove back their opponents, and took 
the eagle, killing pretty nearly every man in 
the first rank,, till the others, full of rage and 
shame, returned the cl'nrge, slew Orfidius, 
the coimyandtY* of the legion, and took sev¬ 
eral standards. Varus Alfenus, with his Bata¬ 
vians, who are the natives of an islapdof the 
Rhine, ami ire esteemed the best of the G«*r- 
inat^horse, fell upon the gladiators, who had 
a reputation botji for vMor and skill in fight¬ 
ing. Some few of these did their duty, but 
the greatest part of them made towards the 
river, ami. falling in with some cohorts sta¬ 
tioned there, were cut off. But none behaved 
so ill as the'pni'torians, who without ever so 
much as meeting the enemy, ran away, broke 
through thWr^owu body that stood, and put 
them into disorder. Notwithstanding this, 
many of Otho’s men routed those that were 
opposed to them, broke right into them, and 
forc^'l* theft* wav to the camp through tin* 
Very middle of their conquerors. 

As for their commanders, neither lYoculus 
nor Paulinos ventured to reenter with the 
troops; tiny turned aside, ami avoided the 
soldiers, who had already charged the mis¬ 
carriage upon their officers. Annins (Julius 
received into, the town and rallied the scat¬ 
tered parties, and encouraged them with an 
assurance, that the battle was a drawn one 
and the victmy hud in many parts been 
theirs. Marius (Visas, collecting the officers, 
urged the public interest; Otho himself, if 
lie were a brave man, would not. aft«*£ such 
an expense of Human blood, attempt any 
thing further: especially since even Cato and 
Scipio, though the liberty of I tome was then 
At stake, had been accused of being too prod¬ 
igal of so many brave men’s live** as were 
lost in Africa, rather than submit to Ca*sar 
after the bat11*• of Pharsalia had gone against 
them. For though all persons are equally 
subject to the caprice of fortune, yet all good 
men have one advantage she cannot deny, 
which is this, to act reasonably under mis- 
f or tunes - L . 

This language was well accepted amongst 
the officers, who sounded the private soldiers, 
and found them desirous of pepce; and Titi- 
aitus also ga\*« directions that envoys should 
be sent in order to a treaty. And according¬ 
ly it was agreed that the conference should 
be between Celsus and Callus on one part, 
and Valens •with Casein a on the other. As 
the two first were upon, their journey, they 
met some centurions, who told them the 
troops were already in motiort,. marching for 
Bedriacum, but that they themselves were 
deputed by their generals to carry proposals 
for an accommodation. Celsus and Gallup 
expressed their approval, and requested them 


to turn back and carry them to Ciccina* 
However, Celsus, upon his approach, was in 
danger from the vanguard, who happened to 
be some of the horse that had suffered at the 
ambush. For as soon as they saw him. they 
hallooed, and were qpming down ujh>ii him; 
but the centurions came forward to protect 
him, and the other officers crying out and 
bidding them desist, Ca'cina came up to in¬ 
form himself of the tumult, which he quiet¬ 
ed, and, giving a friendly greeting to (Visits, 
took him in his company and proceeded to¬ 
wards Bedriacum. Tit hums, meantime, had 
repented of having sent the messengers; and 
plaeed those of the soldiers who were more 
confident upon the walls once again, bidding 
the others also go and sup[>ort them. But 
when Cavina rode up on his horse ami held 
out his hand, no one did efi* said to the con¬ 
trary; those on the walls greeted his men 
w ith salutations, others opened the gates and 
went out, and mingled freely with those they 
met; and instead of acts of hostility, there 
was nothing but. mutual shaking of hands 
and congratulations, every one. taking the 
oaths and #uhmittiug to Vitellius. 

This is the account which the most of 
those that, were present- at the battle give of 
it, yet own that the disorder they were in, 
and the absence of any unity of action 
would not give tin m leave to he certain as 
to particulars. And when I myself travelled 
afterwards over the field of battle, Mestriim 
Floras, a man of consular degree, one of 
those w ho nad been, not willingly# but by 
command, in attendance on Otho at the 
time, pointed out to me an ancient temple, 
and told me, that as he went that way after 
the battle, In* observed a heap of bodies 
piled up there to hiicR a height, that those 
on the top of it touch'* the pinnacles of the 
roof. 1 low it came to lx* so, lie could neither 
discover himself nor learn from any other 
person; as indeed, he said, in civil wars it 
generally happens that greater numbers are 
killed when an army is routed, quarter not 
being given, because captive** are qf no ad¬ 
vantage to the conquerors; out why the ear- 
cases should l>e heajH*d up after that maimer 
is not easy to determine. 

Otho, at first, as it frequently happens, 
received some uncertain rumors of the issue 
of the battle. But when some of 4he wounded 
that returned from the field informed him 
rightly of it, it is not, indeed, so much to 
be woiMered at that his friends should bid 
him not give all up as lost or let his courage 
sink ; but the feeling shown by the soldiers 
is something that excee<la all belief. There 
was not one of them would either fro over 
to the conqueror or show any disposition to 
make terms for himself, as if their leader’s 
cause was desperate; on the contrary, they 
crowded his gates, called out to him with 
the title of emperor, and as soon as he ap¬ 
peared, cried out aud entreated him, eaten- 
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ing hold of his hand, and throwing them- neither too negligently forget, nor too zeal- 
selves upon the ground, and with all the ously remember, that Canar Was your uncle.” 
moving language of tears and persuasion, By and by he heard a tumult amongst the 
besought him to stand by them, not abandon soldiers at the door, who were treating the 
them to their enemies, but employ in his senators with menaces for preparing to with- 
service their lives and persons, which would draw; upon which, out of regard to their 
not' cease to be his so long as they had safety, he showed himself once more in 
breath ; so urgent was their zealous and public, but not with a gentle. aspect and in 
universal importunity. And one obscure a persuading manner- as before; on the^con- 
and private soldier, after he had drawn In's trary, with a countenance that jjjscovered 
sword, addressed himself to Otho; “By indignation and authority, he commanded 
this, Cnssar, judge our fidelity; there is not such as.jvere disorderly to' leave the place, 
a man amongst us but would strike thus to and was not disobeyed. f 

serve you ; ” and so stabbed himself. Not- It was now evening, and feeling thirty, 
withstanding this, Otho stood s n rene and he drank some water, and. then tohk two 
unshaken, and, with a face full of constancy daggers that belonged to him, and when he 
and composure, turned himself about and had carefully examined their edges, he laid 
looked at them, replying thus : “ This day, one of them down, and put the other in his 
my fcllow-soldiefs, which gives me such robe, under his arm, then called his servants, 
proofs of your affection, is preferable even and distributed some money amongst them, 
to that on which you saluted me emperor; but not inconsiderately, nor like one too 
deny me not, therefore, the yet higher satis- lavish of what was not his ow^ -for to some 
faction of laying down my life for the pres- he gave more, to others lfts, all strictly in 
ervation of so many brave men ; in this, at moderation, and distinguishing every one’s 
least,-let me be worthy of the empire, that particular merit. When this was done, he 
is, to die for it. I am of opiuionHthe enemy dismissed them, and passed theV'st bf, the 
has neither gained an entire nor a decisive night in so soifnd a sleep, that the officers of 
victory ; I have advice that the Moesian his bedchamber heard him snore, hi the 
army is not many days’ journey distant, on morning, he called for one of his freedmen, 
its march to the Adriatic ; Asia, Syria, and who had assisted him in arranging about 
Egypt, and the legions that are serving the senators, and bade him bring him an 
against the Jews,.declare for us; the senate' account if they were *:(fe. Being informed 
is also with us, and the wives and children they were all well and wanted nothing, 
of our opponents are in our power; but alas, “ Go then,” said he, “ and short.yourself to 
it is not. in defence of Italy against Ilanni- the soldiers, lest they should cut vou to 
bal or l’yrrhus or the Cimbri that we fight; pieces for being accessory t(J my death.” 
lioniaus combat hero against Boiuans, and, As soon as he was gone, he held his sword 
whether we conquer or are defeated, our upright under him witli both his hands, and 
country suffers and we commit a crime : falling upon it, expired witli no more than 
victory, to whicheverjt fall, is gained at her one single groan, to express his sense of the 
expense. Believe it many times over, I can pang, or to inform those that waited with-' 
die with more honor than I can reign. For out. When his servants' therefore raised 
I cannot see at all, how I should do any their exclamations of grief, the whole camp 
such great good to my country by gaining and city were at once filled with lamentation; 
the victory, as 1 shall by dying to establish the soldiers immediately broke in at the doors 
peace and unanimity and to save Italy from with a loud cry, iu passionate distress, and 
such another unhappy day.” accusing themselves that they had been so 

,As soon as lie bad done, ho was resolute negligent in looking after that life which 
agaihst all manner of argument or persua- was laid down to preserve theirs. Nor 
sion, and taking leave of his friends and would a man of them quit the body to secure 
the senators that were present, he bade them his own safety with the approauliym upemy ; 
depart, and wrote to those that were absent, but having raised a funeral pile, and attired 
and sent litters to the towns, that they the body, they^bore it thither, arrayed in 
might have every honor and facility in their their arms; those among them svatly exul- 
iourney. Then he sent for Cocceius, his ting, who succeeded in getting first under 
brother’s son, who was yet a boy, ami bade the bier and becoming its bearers. Of the 
him be in no apprehension of Vitellius, others, some threw themselves down before 
whose mother and wife and family he had the body and kissed his wound, others ^rasp- 
treated with the same tenderness as his ed his hand, and, others that wwro at a dis¬ 
own; and also told him that this had been tance knelt down to do him obeisance. Tnere 
his reason for delaying to adopt him, which were some who, after putting their torches 
he bad meant to do, as his son; hehad.de- to the pile,’.slew themselves, though they 
sired that he .Wight share his power, if he had not, so far as appeared, either any 
conquered, bMwpt be involved in his ruin, particular obligations to the dead, or reason 
if he failedijMP Take notice,” he added, 6< apprehend ill usage from the victor. Sim- 
“my boy, oilfjRpe my last words, that you ply it would seem, no king, legal or illegal, 
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had ever been possessed with so extreme 
and vehement a passion tOrCommand others, 
as was that of these men to obey Otho. Nor 
did their love of him cease with his deatli; 
it survived and changed erelong into a mor¬ 
tal hatred to his successor, ns will bo shown 
in its pro] s'r place. 

They placed the remains of Otho in the 
earth, and raised over them a monument 
which neither oy its size nor the j>omp of 
its ill; ori j it ton might excite hostility. I my¬ 
self have seen it, at Hrixilhtm: a plaju strue- 
ture, and tli * epitaph only this: To the 
memory of Marcus Otho. He died in his 
thirty-eighth year, after a short reign of 
nlKnit three months, his death being nsmneh 
applauded as his life was censured! for if he 
lived not better than, Nero, lie diet! more 
nobly. The soldiers were displeased with 
l’ollio, one of their two prefects, who bade I 
4 !) 


I them immediately swear allegiance to Vi tel 
I lilts: and when they understood that some 
! of the senators were still upon the spot, they 
I made no opposition to the depart tire of the 
j rest, but only disturbed the tranquillity of 
Virginins Unfits with an offer of the govern¬ 
ment, and moving in one body to his house 
in arms, they first entreated him, and then 
demanded of him to aeeept of the empire, 
or at least to be their mediator. Hut lie, 
that refused to command them when con¬ 
querors, thought it ridiculous to pretend to it 
now they were heat, and was unwilling to 
go as their envoy to the Hermans, whom in 
past time lie had compelled to do various 
| things that they had not liked ; and for these 
reasons he slipped away through a private 
door. As soon as the soldiers perceived this, 
they owned Vitellius.and so got their pardon, 
and served under ( leeina. 


THE END, 
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A. 

Acai»i:muh, disclose* the hiding-place of Helen to 
Ca*tor and Pollux, 12. 

Aoli.ean League, rai-ed to |H*wer bv Aratu«, 2.V.). 
Acha-an*, aided bv Antiochu*. march Against t'leo- 
mcne*, js»*te<\ at Sella-ia; Philojseincn, with Illy¬ 
rian foot, Hil]r t4ie reserve; they an* ordered not to 
ad\aucc tiltagive** signal; Plnlo|Mrtnrn joins at¬ 
tack of Ilhrian*. and puts enemy to flight ; tight* 
on foot, and i» severely wounded, hut tight* on : at 
war with Maehanidas, tyrant of Laved umhoii, 259; 
inspirited I* leadership of Philojarinen: Philip of 
Macedon tries t*» tind some one t* assassinate him, 
2'»u: prevent the banishment of Philopmmcii hvthe 
M epiloja)litans, 261 ; grieve for death of Philopo- 
men; youth ehoose Lycorta* general, and fall on 
the Messenians, forcing them to *ubmi'*ion, 264 : 
do much to show Flaminimis honor ; Kornum* taken 
prisoners hv Hannibal,,twelve hundred in number, 
were sold hi Achniiu and redeemed by Achauins at 
five |MiundH j*t man, and given to i'lumiiiinus; the 
most o|,,riou<« feature of his triumph. 270. 

Aeron, kmg.of thy < Vnineiisc* [a Sabim ribel, jealous 
of Koi.udus,' advance* ugainst him, 19 ; Komulus 
compiers him In a duel, 20. 

Acrojxdis of AHiens, lid. 

Aetium, battle of. 675-678. 

Adonis, festival of, 

Adrnnuin, ja-ople of, divided, some favoring flicete*, 
and others I imoleon ; both these arrive simultuuc- 
• outdv; the latter d***igns to surprise tfte enemy; 
attacks and fout* them; people of, receive Timo- 
leon, 1715, 177. 

Adrianos, sent bv I.ucullus to forage, is attacked by 
Menemai bus and M vro, whose force, save two men, 
he cuts off; passes by camp of Mithridatc* with 
treat sjmuIs, 356. 

Adultery, Imw punished in Sparta, 35; in Athens, *14. 
dKgcu*, desiring ehildren. consults oracle of llelphi, 
1 ; seeing vessel of Theseus return from < refe 
without the signal of safety, throws himself into 
the sea. 7. « 

iEtrina. «^aid m hy Herodotus to have ]M*rfopncd the 
liest semce in the war of nil the states, 83, 84. 
Avgo*p<»taini, battle of, LV2, did. 
wEmilitis Paulus: life. 188-203; aedilc and dhgur; 
his discipline: 18H; as pro-tor in Spain; war with 
Ligurians, 1*:>; consul; war writh Perseus, P.ll; 
campaign against Philip in Macedonia, 192, 193; 
battle of Pydna, 194-196; capture of Perseus. 
198; Macedonia tributary; war in Kpirus, 200; 
triumph at Home; death of Perseus in captivity; 
201: censo^resides ill Southern Italy; his illness 
, ami death, 202; compared with Timoleon, 20d. 
JEmilius Vaulus, consul with Vsrro, urged hv l abiti* 
to check him; killed at Cannaf; hja trie stage to 
Fabius, 129, 130. • 

A&quians, Volscian*, Tatins, invade Homan territory, 
and Tuscans besiege Sutrium,, 101; accounts of 
this war 102, 103; Sutrium captured by them, bdt 
regained, 103 • ' 

jEschvlus, quoted, 1. 

jfcsop’ at court•( Crceaua, advises Sc4un, 66. 


.F'sop the actor, <118. 

J'.toiitius, jHTinit Philip to escape, and claim the 
honor of victory; declare that l'Umiiimua sold a 
peace* to Philip: try to movy the Homan confed¬ 
erates; agitate all the cities, call on Titus to cast off 
the shackles of (iivecc, and ask if he were not 
worthy of admiration who had loosed the feet of 
<• recce, and tied her neck, 268. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta: life, 420-437; education, 
person, and character; disputes on the succession, 
420, 421: join* Lysander in Asia, 422; differences 
with Ly-and**r; war in ('aria and Phrygia, 423; 
In* enters Uydia, Phngia, ami Paphlagonia. 424; 
conference with Pharnaba/us, 425; is recalled to 
Sparta, 426; campaign in Thessaly and Ihnotia; 
hard-fought battle at ('oroiiea, 427; expedition to 
(’orinth, 428; in Acarminiu; tin* Athenians under, 
( '••mm in alliance with Perrin, and masters at sea; 
|s*acc of Autnlcidas, which Iwtrav* the Asiatic 
(irecks, 429; invasion of TIi«*Ih>s, 4^0; treaty with 
the other (ireciun states, 431; battle at Leuctra; 
law resiwetmg fugitives from that battle. 432; 
SjMirta fortified; coufusion in Lnconiu, 433; fcnniii- 
inondas in Sparta, 4*14; battle of Mantiuea, and death 
of F.paiuiiiotulas; service with Taebo*, king of 
Egypt; simplicity oi his Sjmrtan manners, 435; 
return to (irecce and death, 41)6; compared with 
P*mi|s*v, 471 473. 

AgcsijMilis. king of Sparta. rescues Kjmuiiuondas 
and Pelopida* in buttle of MautincH, 205. 

Agis, king of the LacedAuiouiaiis; his wife de¬ 
bauched hv Ah'ihiades; "nates the lnlt**r, and 
induces magistrates to onler his assassination. 
140, 140. 

Agis, king of Sparta: life, 568-575; colleague with 
le'otiidas ; their descent, 568, 069; feebleness and 
corruption of the state; plans of reform, 569, 670; 
Lysander as enhor; promised addition of debt* 
and division of estates opjHiscd Iqv Jkeouidu*. 071; 
urged by Lysander and AgesRjpis; destruction of 
title-deeds; league with Acha-au* against 
572; disorders in Sparta, ami flight of the kings, 
573; Agi* seized and routined in prison, 574f.aU 
death, 575 ; compared with the, (iracchi, 604* 7X ” 

Agriculture at Kmue, 51. 

Agrigentum, laid waste hv the Carthaginian* ;• re- 
(s’opled bv Mcgellus amf Pheristus %a\ Elea* 186. 

Alba, kiugifom of, descends to Nmnitor and Ainu- 
Hus, brother*, but Amuliu* jKissesse* it; makes hi* 
broth*r*s daugbt-i a vestal: but she has two boy* 
who are ex|K»M-d by Nuinilor'* orders, but arc 
saved, 14. 

Alban Lake, its overflow, 90. 

Ah ander, puts out the eye of Lveurgu*; is taken to 
live bv the latter, and taught by him. 33. 

Aleibiades : life, I3<>-153 ; descent from Ajax ; friend¬ 
ship w ah Socrates, 136, 137; Vounded at PotiiLea, 
bin saved by Socrates, 138; marriage with daugtjt**r 
of HipjsMiicus, and treatment of her, 139 ; jamtical 
influence; intrigues with, Argo*, 140; with ambas¬ 
sador* of Sparta: is made general, 141; at Argos, 
proposed expedition to Sicily; scheme* of conquest, 
142; voyage to Sicily; rcialledjiyicondemned for 
profanation of mysteries, 143, at Argo* and 
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Sparta; procures revolt of Ionian cities from 
Athens, 145; joins Tisaph ernes, US: battle of the 
Hellespont; victory over Spartan fleet, 147 ; cam¬ 
paigns in Asia Minor ; the siege of Chalcedon, and 
capture of Selvmbria, 148; Cnalcedon restored to 
Athena; Byzantium taken, 149: ovation at Athens, 
and restoring of his estate, 150; Panathenaic pro¬ 
cession ; attack on Andros, 151; war in Thrace, 
152; retires to Bithynia and Phrygia; his death, 
153; compared with Ooriolanus, ltO, 171. 

Alcmena, her body, when borne to the grave, vanishes, 
25. 

Aieaia, siege of, by Julius Caesar, 515. 

Alexander (son of Cassander), expelled by his 
brother Antipater, helped bv Pyrrhus; Demetrius 
comes, and, quarrelling, kills Kim, and proclaims 
himself king of Wacedon, 277, 648. 

Alexander, tyrant of Pherce, makes war on Thessaly, 
212; captures Pelopidas at ^harsalus; worried 6y 
Epaminondas; his brutal cruelties; offers satisfac¬ 
tion to and asks alliance with Thebans, bqt Epa- 
minondas refuses, ^13 ; having seized many Thes¬ 
salian cities, these send to Thebans for help and 
for Pelopidas as their general; honored by Athe¬ 
nians with a brazen statue, 214; attacked "by Pel- 
■ opidas, who is slain at CynoscepKahc, 215; assassi¬ 
nated by his wife Thebe and her brothers, 216. 
Alexander the Great; life, 473-505; birth and per¬ 
sonal qualities; his mother Olympias, 474; educa¬ 
tion and early eminehce; story of Bucephaias, 475; 
battle of Chseronea, 476; murder of«Philip; cou¬ 
rageous counsels, 477; revolt of Thebans, and 
destruction of their citv ; resolve to invade Persia, 
478; oracle at Delphi; omens; passage of the 
Granicus, 479; capture of Sardis; advance into 
Phrygia; the Gordian knot, 480 ; great, victory at 
Issus; flight of Darius and capture of his house¬ 
hold, 481, 482; campaign in Syria; siege of Tyre; 
advance into Egypt, 483, 484"; journey to temple 
at Ammon; return to Phoenicia, 485; proposals from 
Darius ; honorable treatment of his queen, and her 
death ig captivity. 486; battle of Gaugumela (Ar- 
bela); flight of Darius and ruin of his empire, 487, 
488; the marvel of naphtha; spoils of Susa and 
Persepolis, 489 ; Thais the courtesan sets the palace 
on lire, 490; munificence and royal spirit of Alex¬ 
ander, 490, 491; death of Darius; advance into 
Hyrcaninand Parthia, 492; marriage with Roxana; 
Hephrostion and Cratmis; arrogance of Philotas 
(Parmenio's son), who is put to death with torture, 
493, 494; quarrel with Clitus, whom Alexander 
kills with his own hand ; his remorse,'495, 496 ; ex¬ 
pedition into India: passage of the Hydaspes, and 
defeat of Porus, 497-499; voyage to the Indian 
Ocean (down the Induq); narrowly escapes death 
in entering a town of tho Mallians; the Gymnoso- 
phists, %nd their wisdom ; a seven months’ voyage; 
jnnrc'h into Gedrdlia, 500, 501: schemes of adven¬ 
ture in the southern seas; factions in Macedonia; 
the fleet under Nearchus; marriage with Statira; 
splendor of the nuptials; festivities at Ecbatana; 
death and sumptuous burial of Hephiestion, 502, 
503; omens on his journey to Babylon ; Alexander's 
superstitiou^fears and death, 504, 505. 

Allia, River, battle of, between Gauls and Romans, 
wi^h rout of the latter, 96. • 

Amazons, visited by Theseus, 9; invade Attica, 
are repulsed, and make a treaty, 10. * c 

* Ambustus, Fabius, unlawfully attacks the Gauls, 95. 
Amisus, its desolation lamented by Lucullus, 357. 
Ammon, its temple visited bv Alexander, 485. 
Anachariisj, calls on Solon; their conversation, 57,58. 
Anaxagoras, a teacher of Pericles, 78, 108; neglected 
and destitute; Perales, learning this, comforts him, 
and deplores,the possible loss ot such a counsellor; 
the answer of Anaxagoras, 114; his opinion of 
meteors, 313. , 

Andocidea, the Athenian orator, favors oligarchy; is 
charged with profanation of the mysteries, but 
escapes by false accusation of others, 144. 
Androgeu&r Ian of Minos, murdered in Attica, 4; 
games instituted by Minos in his honor, 5. 


Antteu*, killed in a wrestle by Theseus, 4. 

Antalcidas, peace of,«whkh "Setrays the Greeks of 
Asia, 429, 749. " 

Antigonus, having obtained the title of king, ha$ a 
son named Demetrius, who after a brief reign die's 
leaving a young son, Philip; married to’ mother of 
Philip, and made king, 190; succeeded by Philip; 
coming down to aid the Acheeans. both march 
against Cleomenes, 258; how affected at the death 
of Pvrrhus, 290. % 

Antiochus the Great, having reduced to a Single 
command almost the whole of Asia, ^*gs to fall 
upon the Romans, as his onh' worthy rivals; 
crosses qji pretence of freeing Greeks, who are now 
free; sits aown at and fortifies Therihopyho, 247; 
injured at that battle, 248 ; at w r ar with the Ro¬ 
mans in Greece, 262; gn his defea^*h«*Jfori?hns 
press harder on Greece, and encroach on Aducans, 
263; defeated at Thermopylas, sails instantly for 
Asia, 271. 

Antiope, an Amazon, abducted by Theseus ; rejects 
the suit of Soloon, 9; bears a sop, Hippojytus, to 
Theseus, 10. 

Antipater, eldest son of Cassander, kills his mother 
Thessalonica, and expels bis brotlfer Alexander, 
who sends for aid to Demetrius*am^jlls in Pyr¬ 
rhus, 277. • — 

Antonius, M.. the orator, his death, 308, 655. 

Antony (Mark): life. 655, 683 ; grandson of the orator; 
his early debaucheries, 655; under Gabinius in 
Syria; factions at Rome, 656; tribune and Augur; 
advance of Ca^ar into Italy; Antony sailjrfor 
Greece, 657; commands left wing at Pharsalia; 
Caesar’s Master of Horse; attack on Dolabella, 658; 
colleague with Ctesar as consul; the Lupercalia; 
schemes of Cassius and Brutus; funeral oration 
after Caesar’s murder, 659; relations with young 
Caesar (Octavianus); battle of Modena;" joins 
Lepidus, 660; triumvirate of .Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavianus; proscriptions; death "of Cicero; en¬ 
counter with Brutus and. Cassius ar , | > hili|>p», 661; 
their death; Antony passes into Asia,.662; Cleo¬ 
patra; her barge on the Cvdnus; Attends her to 
Alexandria, 663; festivities "in Egypt; march into 
Syria; summons to Italy, 664; death of Fulvia, and 
marriage with Octaviameets Sextus Pompev on 
board his ship; with Octavia in Greece, 665; Vcn- 
tidius'in Syria; return of Octavia to Italy ; Antony 
in Syria^ sends for Cleopatra, 666; .campaign in 
Armenia; siege of Pliraata, 6£7; campaign against* 
Parthians, whom he defeats in eighteen battles 
without result, 668-672; rejoins Cleopatra; her 
jealous apprehension of Octavia. 672; she accom¬ 
panies him to Ephesus and Samos, 673; dissensions 
in Rome, and jealousies of Octavianus, 674; war 
declared against Cleopatra ; resources and prepara¬ 
tions on both sides, 675; battle of Actium ; deser¬ 
tion of Domitius; Cleopatra retreats w’ith sixty 
^hips, followed by Antony; submission of his force, 
676, 677; designs of Cleopatra; return to Egypt; 
she meditates death; atta#k on Caesar’s cavalry, 
678, 679; Antony ignominiously killshiinself; 
negotiations between Caasar and Cleopatra, 680, 
681; their interview; her death by poison of an 
asp, as is believed r Antony’s descendants, includ¬ 
ing Nero in the fifth generation, 88£; compared 
with Demetrius, 683 684. 

Ants, omen of Cimon’s death, 348. 

Apelles the painter, his portrait of Alexander, 474. 
Appius Claudius, solemnly declares to senate that it 
* would utterly destroy itself and the govermfcent, if 
it allowed the people to pronounc^^entence on a 
patrician, 161; reproaches Scipio Africanus %ith„ 
A£miliu8’8 adherence to the nobility. 202; pleads 
in the 8<na<£ ag&inst a peace with Pyrrhus, 283. 
Appius Clauses, *a rich and learned Sabine, accept* 
Poplicbla’s invitation to go to Rome, and goes, 
bringing five thousand families; receives from 
PoplicoU a seat in the senate and twenty-five acres 
^of land, 75. 

Appns Clodius, misled by guides on the way to TS- 
granes; leaved them, and comes to dyitioch ; waiting 
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for Tigranes, wins ritatiy chiefs to his side, among 
them 'Karbienue, kite .of th* Gordyenians, and 
corresponds with coiftyuered cities; the Armenian 
government intolerable to the .Greeks; luxury of 
the kings; tells king he comes to demand Mithri- 
dates. or to declare war against Tigranes, .‘158. 

A rat us (of Sicyon), first raises the Achwans to fame 
and power; not warlike, but politic, 259; life, 724- 
74*2; is sheared in his childhood in Argos; the 
tyrant Nicocles, 725; schfme for his overthrow; 
Ardtns roturn% victorious to Sicyon; seeks aid 
from Pteh^py, 726-728; general*of the Aclnean 
league; campaign in Birotia, and attempt on Cor-i 
inth; capture of its citadel, 729-731 : lygue with 
Ptolemy; A-gos delivered from the tvrant Aristo- ! 
machus, hut again enslaved under Aristippus, who 
isMefnnfcH^viid slain, 7 3k 738; Lvdiade*, usurper 
of Megalopolis, joins the league; war against 
Sparta atpl .Etolia, 734: invasion and deliverance 
of Athens; attnek on Sparta, 735; death of l.y- 
diades. and defeat of Megistonu*, 736; loss of Man- 
tiuea; jAratus, jat Sicyon, invested with absolute 
command, 7,37 ; alliance with Antigouus the Mace¬ 
donian. 788 ; defeated at Scliasiu, flees to Kgvpt ; 
invasion of Ptlo}>ouiie*u* by yKtoliau*. 739; Philip 
of Macedim^tirs^contiicts and enmities among the. 
Greek**, 74t^*Arj^ua gradually withdraws from 
him; i** killed with slow )Miisnu by his orders, 
ami buried at Sicyon; the younger Aratus also 
poisoned, 741. 

Archelihi-. general of Mithridates, driven from Patm- 
nisfbySylla, goes to (lucmnei^ 3*29; negotiates 
treaty with Svlla on In-half of Milhridates, wIioIh*- 
contes a confederate of' Koine, 33*2; tells l.uculiu* 
that on his mere coming he will possess himself 
of all Pont us, 853. 

Archins. |s»lvmarvh of Theta?*, plot till against by 
Phiilitlas ; receives leyer troin his namesake of 
Athens, disclosing the plot of exiled Thcliau*; 
being drunk,‘puts the letter under his pillow, and 
returns to'ly* business with Phillida*. ‘237. 

ArchidainidiM, his saving that "he v <> knows how 
to speak ktiotv* also when.” 37. 

Archidamus, kind of Sparta, in his reign the greatest 
earthquake known to. man imp|M*ns; orders an 
alarm sounded to eollect the citizens; plot of the 
Helot« to surprise the Spartans : they ojieiily at¬ 
tack the city, a* do the Messetiians, 347. * 

Archidamns. son of Agcsilaus, defeats the^Vrradian* 

% in the ** fearless H^tle." ill which there was great 
slaughter of ^he enemy, and not one Spartan 
killed: Spartan* show weakness in extravagant 
rejoicing over this victory; distinguishes himself 
in the action against Kpaininondo*, 434. 

Archimedes, Ins engines used at Syracuse; why he 
made them; the, effect of their employment; com¬ 
pels Mareellus to draw off hi* ships; foils a laud 
attack, driving off and destroying the assailants, 
221, *2*22; leave* no account of his inventions; hfc 
continual preoccupation, 22*2; so far as he in con¬ 
cerned, the city is invincible ; Ilia death, 223. 

Architel^capyiiu of the sacred galley, having no 
mone\Tornis sailors, is eager to go home ; but, in¬ 
cited by Themistocles, the Athenians set upon him, 
and leave him not even his supper; Them is toe icn 
supplies him with provisions and inonev, 80. 

Ardeatians, under Camillus, assault and defeat the 
Gauls. 98. 

Areopagus, council of, 62, 347; distributes to every 
one who had served eight drachmas, 81. 

Argiv*#, a select thousand of their army attempt to 
ov^thmw popular government in fyrfpt s, and 

. arc helped by the Lacedemonians; but they take 
arms and triumph, 141. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, kinglof Cretl, falls in 
love with Theseus; traditions me ft* her Tate, 6; 
dies; tyo Ariadne*. 7. 

Arimnestus, commanding the PlaUeans, has a dream, 
in which he is told that there is a very anciem 
temple at the foot of Mount Cithaeron of Orel 
Eleosinia and Proserpine; takes Aristides thither; 
near by the f«fte of Androcrates, 238. 


Ariovistus, king of Germans j C**ar’s campaign 
against him. 512. 

Aristamus, a Megnlopolitan of credit, and a friend of . 
the Homans, says in senate that latter should not 
be opposed; Philopeemen asks him, “ Whv in such 
haste, wretched mau, to behold the end of Greece V " 
263. • 

Aristeas, the I’roconnesian, his mysterious disap¬ 
pearance, 25. * 

Aristides; life, 230-242; of the aristocratic party; 
rivalry with Themistocles, 231 ; one of the ten- 
genoruls at Marathon,'232: accused by Themis- 
tocles; his ostracism ; aids the Greeks at Salamis, 
‘233 ; dissuades destruction of Xerxes’s bridge, 234 } 
negotiatioifi“^t Sparta, 285; with Pnusauiau at 
Platiea, *236-238; disputes of the Greeks after the 
battle reconciled by Aristides ;#celelmitiun at Pla- 
ta*a, *239; in joint command with Onion; equity of 
hi* assessment, *240; his justice and poverty; death 
in Pontus, 241; public honor* to his kindred, 242; 
compared with t’ato the Onsor, 254-256. 

Aristion, tyrant of Athens, wapton and cruel t ek- 
rouses amid general poverty, and to a priestess, ask¬ 
ing for wheat, sends a measure of pepper; <n*ivea 
away senators and priests; sends envoy* to Svlla, 
who’ tell* them to put up their speeches and begone, 
327,328; on capture of the oitv, ticca to the citadel; 
yields for want of water, and rain instantly tall*. 
328. 

Aristotle, teacher of Alexander, 476. 

Armor of Ark-vans, improved bv 1'hilopnptnen, 259, 

Artaxerxes (Miiemon), king of Persia: life, 742-753; 
lii* younger brother, (’yrus, 742 ; character of 
Gyrus, and his war against the king, 743; hit 
advance toward Babylon; battle of Cmmxa; wise 
counsel of rlenrehus, 744; Gyrus is killed, 745; 
veugeanee of Parvsatis, Cyrus'* mother, on tho*o 
who killed him, 746, 747 ; she nl*a jmjIsous tho 
queen Stiltiru, 748; intrigue* of Artaxarxc* with 
the Greeks; the jsoiec of Atitalcida*. 749; death of 
Tisaphernes; war in Egypt, 750; hardihood, cruelty, 
ami iewduessof Artaxerxes, 751; the prince During 
put to death, .52; also Aria*)*?* and Arsauics, by 
intrigue of (h hus; death of Artaxerxes, 753. 

Artemisiuiti. description of, aud of it* temple to 
Diana; sea-tight at, 80. 

Artemon, an engineer, his eccentricities, 118, 

Aruns, son of Tarquiniu* Sunerbus, killed in conbat 
with Brut us, 70. • 

Aruiis ? a Tuscan, leads the Gauls into Italy, 94. 

Aspasia, a Milesian by birth, make* her addresses to 
powerful men ; courted by Pericles for her political 
skill, 116; visited by Socrates ; her house a home for 
young courtesan*: Gyrus names his favorite con¬ 
cubine for hey, 117; mdipted for impiety; begged 
off by l^ericles, 120. 

A sty oc bus, admiral of Ti*apherne*f* warned by 
Phrynichu* against Aloibiadef reveal* liflr com- 
muuicAtion to the latter; reveal* also the pn^tosM 
oM'hryuichu* to betray Athenian army and ngvyf 

Asv^l«u*, temple of, built by Romulus and Remua, 

Athenian*, regret their severe sentence^! Alcihikdea; 
their fleet at Samos ; fear Tisaphenies and the 
Phoenician fleet; accept hi* proposal to make TUa- 
phemes their friend,—all gave Phrynidiua, 146* 
those at Samos, hearing of dpfngs of oligarchy, 
choose Alcibiadea general, atul urge sailing hfej 
stantly for the Piraua, 147; nearly rahuidvM 
dissensions of armed Greek* after battle with Mil?, 
doniu*; do not yield the honor of the day to Lags 
dtemonians, 239. 

Atheds, public works of, tinder Periclea, 113, 

Attica, invasion of by Amazons *9. , # 

Auflniua, Tullua, of royal jwwer among tjto VoUclans, 

Autolycos, an athlete, on Oallibiua attempting to strike 
him, tripe him up; is kilM by <hl | )y tolm, ugcr 
to gain Uu Uror of C.IUbiui. IU.< 
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B. 

Bantius, a Roman who fought fiercely at Cannae, and 
was honored by Hannibal, 219. 

Bona Dea, festival of: its violation by Clodius, 508, 
626. 

Brennus, the Gaul, master tf Rome, 97. 

Britain, Caesar's invasion of. 514. 

Brutes, Athenian law regarding injuries from them, 

. 64; kindness to, 244. 

Brutus, Lucius, liberator of Rome, 68; sentences his 
sons to death, 69 ; killed*in battle by Aruns, 70. 

Brutus, Marcus: life, 703-723; his nature and de- 1 
scent, 703; admires Cato, whose.d&ughter he mar¬ 
ries; joins party of Pompey, 704vwelcomed bv 
Cagsar after Pharsalia; governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 
705; urged to jofci the plot against Caesar, 706, 707: 
the assassination, 708, 709; spares Antony, who stirs 
the people to wrath; Cinna the poet, 709, 710; 
young Caesar comes to Rome; Brutus sails for 
Athens, 711; gathers an army, 712; affairs at 

’Rome; Brutus aryl Cassius meet at Smyrna, 713; 
siege and burning of Xanthus, 714 ; Brutus’s 
m6deration; meets Cassius at Sardis, 715; visited 
bv an apparition, 716 ; battle at Philippi and death 
ot Cassius, 717-719; disorder of tyrutus’S followers; 
he promises them the plunder of two cities, 720; 
second battle at Philippi; death of young Cato, 
721; Brutus kills himself, 722; is honored by An¬ 
tony, 723; compared with Dion, 723, 724. 

Bucephalas, the horse of Alexander, 4tow subdued, 
475; dies, 499. 

Bullae, an ornament of children in Rome, 406. 

Burial in Sparta, 40. 


c. 

Caccias, a violent north wind in Spain, 407. 

Ctesar, C. Julius: life, 505-529; relations with Marius 
and Sylla, 505; taken bv pirates; in Cilicia and 
Rhode?; return to Rome, 506; the images of Marius; 
marriage to Pompeia ; chosen high pnest, 507 ; the 
Catilinarian conspirators : Clodius ; festival of B$na 
Dea, 508; command in Spain, 509 ; triumvirate of 
Cie8a;\ Crassus, and Pompey; exile of Cicero* 510; 
campaigns in Gaul; bodily habit, 511; Helvetian 
and German wars, 512; the Nervii; invades Ger¬ 
many, 513; invasionW)f Britain; revolt of Ver- 
cingetorix, 514; capture of *Alesia; prepares to 
overthrow Pompey, 515; opposition of Mareellus; 
alarm of Pompey^' intercession of Cicero, 516; pas¬ 
sage of the Alps*and Rubicon; panic at Rome, 517; 
flight of Pompey; Caesar in Spain, 518; in Fpirus, 
is joined by Antony, 515; Pharsalia, 520,521; death 
of Pompey; Caesar in EgyRt? Cleopatra, 522; re¬ 
turns I&Ay; made dictator; African campaign, 

t 623*f m Rome, triple triumph; in Spain against 
y«ung Pompey, 524; reform of the calendar, 525; 
Caesar'^ arrogance; the Lupercalia; Brutus and 
Cassius, 526; omens; the conspiracy; Artemidorus, 
627; assassinated in the senate ; Brutus and An¬ 
tony, 528; fate of the conspirators, 529. j 

Caesar, Octayjanus, grand-nephew of Julius, 660 (see ; 
Antony). 

Calendar of the Romans, 51 ? reformed by Cresar, 525. 

Callicratidas, the Spartan, calls on Cyrus, 311. 

Callipus, an Athenian, and Pharax, aXacedtfemoninn, 
their effort* to tyrannize in Sicily, 176. 

Camertines, the. invade Rome, and are defeated by 
Romulus, with a loSs of six thousand men, 23. 

Cam ill us, M. Furius: life, $0-106; his bravery in the 
field; created censor, 90; draining of the* Alban 
Lake; made dictator; capture of Yeii, 91: carries 
6he statue of Juno to Rome; attacks Falerii, yhich 
is betrayqlVy a schoolmaster, 93; whom he makes 
the boys drive back \o the city; surrender of 
Falerii, 98, 94; hated by the people,.Camiilus goes 
into exile; warning of‘approach of the Gauls, who 
advance upon Rome, rout the Roman army at the 
river Allta, and occupy the city, 94-98; leads the 
Ardeatians to victory over the* Gauls; returns to 


Rome, 98, 99; attacks tfc&'Gavfo outside the city 
and defeats theme 100 4 . Komans unwilling to re 
build the citv, 101; atpifd time chosen dictator 
102; again chosen military tribune, 103; war witl 
Praenestines and Volacians, 103 ; 104; subduek th. 
Tusculans, 104, 105; a fourth time made dictator 
but soon resigns; unanimously chosen again; do 
feats the Gauls at the Anio; his last military act 
revented from resigning by senate, which wanttu 
is aid against the greople^-105; it is at le.ogtl 
agreed that one consul shall b§ choeen fr6m tin 
commonalty; his death, 106. 

Canathrum, a chair of state for maidens, 428. • 

Oanna?, battle at, 130, 219. 

Capitol at Rome, besieged by Gauls, 97; temples o: 
Jupiter, 72. . 

Carrnenta, a divinity ad Rome,* theWMi mm hei 
identity, 22. 

Cameades, the Academic, comes to Romp as ambas' 
sador ; his eloquence attracts great crowds, 252. 

Carrhae, battle at, 396. 

Cassander, son of Antipater, his rude manors, 504. 

Cassius, his character, 706; his death,.719. 

Castor and Pollux, invade Attica and demand their 
sister Helen; take Aphidme, and *are adopted by 
the city, 12; their apparition«at Rgpie, after the 
battle of Lake Regillus, 154.# 

Catilina, Lucius Sergius, obtains of Sylla to put his 
brother (whom he lias murdered) on the list of pro¬ 
scription ; in requital, kills M. Marius, and brings 
his head to Sylla, 336; engages in*a cotApiracy; 
aspires to the consulship, but is defeated, 620 ; in¬ 
trigues with old soldiers of Sylla: resolves to kill 
Cicero; returns him an audacious answer in the 
senate, 621; his confederates assemble in Etruria ; 
is confronted by Cicero in the senate; joins Manlius 
in Etruria. 622; his associates are arrested, 623; 
their trial and execution;, Catiline perishes with his 
army, 624. * • • • 

Cato the Censor: life, 242-254; his’early career; a 
soldier under Fabius; tribune and cfgtcsW; hostile 
to Scipio, 243; his temperance ai\d^prudence; gov¬ 
ernor of Sardinia, 244, 245; in Spam;*displaced by 
Scipio, 246; with Sempronius in'rhrace, and Aeil- 

*Aius in Greece against Antioch us; lmttle at Thermo¬ 
pylae 247; condemnation of Lucius Scipio, 248; 

1 as censor, expels Lucius Flamininus troin the 
senate, 249, 272; austerity and domestic virtues, 
250; creation of hi#children; treatment of slaves; 
monev-getting, 251; opposeswntroduetion of Greek 
learning; writes books and histories; hostility to 
Carthage, whither he is sent on an embassy, 252, 
253; brings on the third Punic war; his posterity, 
254; quoted, 204; compared with Aristides, 254- 
256. 

Cato the Younger (great-grandson of the preceding): 
life, 543-568; early life and studies, 543,544; in 
the servile war, 545; under Rubrius in Macedonia; 

1 his brother’s death, 546: in Asia; reception at An¬ 
tioch ; visits Pompey at Kphcsus, 547; civil sendee 
reform. 548; vigil inee and integrity in public life, 
549; chosen tribune; prosecution p^My^na, 550; 
parts with his wife to llortensius, 551;~opposition 
to Metellus, 552: aids Lucullus against l’ompev, 
553; opposes Otesar’s agrarian law, 554; commfs- 
sion <o Cyprus; dealings with Yfoleqiy, whose 
treasure is brought to Rome, 555,* 656; opposes de¬ 
signs of Pompey and Crassus, 557; next year made 
prtetor; keeps a sharp eye on bribery,*558; con¬ 
demns Csesar’s slaughters in Gaul, 660; at Ciesar’a 
advance upon Rome, accepts command ii^Sicily; 
joins Ppmpey, 661; after Pharsalia^JJbes into Africa, 
562; assumes government of Utica, 563; negoti*> 
tions wjth Juba and Scipio, 564; his fortitude at 
the advance of Caesar,’ 565; his preparations for 
death,' 56ft:' slabs himself and dies; lamentations 
of the people of Utica, 567; his character and house¬ 
hold, 668 ; compared with Phocion, 530, 531. 

Cat ulus, opposes the Gabinian law, 447. 

Celer, a companion of Romulus, *said to have struck i 
Rfemus, causing his death; from his name, Celerts, 
swift, 17. ° “ 
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n«r Rontus; the »Ay known a* 
their greet number end derreneee; defeet Komen 
gneimls; reeolre to t**e Koine end waste ell Italy, 

Censors, at Rome, their authorltv, *«. 

Cheronea, detent of tjreeks by Philip, •!*> 6l “- 

Chalet-don, captured by Alcibiade*, who makes a 
treaty providing for its repurn to-Athens,_ Hb. 

Charttaus, king Jf Sparta, joins Lycurgus m revolu- 

Chiron, a distinguished Theban, offere use of his 
house to plotters in behalf of rkeban freedom, *XS. 
sent for 'by Archies, the polemarch, he gnes 
his boy to, lVIopidas as a pledge of bis lidei- 
itv, **il»TOp*rhi; questioned by Archies as to 
strangers in town answers evasively: r * ,u ™".f *° 
his friends, tells the truth to Peluijfdae and others, 

CldVdrenl^Si^Ham'^blin^ tl|elr hehi^of 

was occupied. 39 ; taught to make themJelves one 
with the public good, 40, 41. 

Cicero: lifireMT-W ? well-born, and live* a fai» life , 
descent ffoSS'ullaa Attius, king of the Volscians ; 
his name: ill voulh distinguished for his talent, 
becomes auditor of Philo, the Academic : serves 
under Svlla in the Alarsian war: abhorring fac- 

tipnV relilcs to seclusion: ( hrysogonus, Svlla s 
freed man, liuya an estate; lit.*st..... follows, and 
none but Cicero «ill act for Roscius, U17, he car¬ 
ries the cause, and wins renown; fearing Si lla, got* 
into tireece, Asia, and RIukIcs ; testimony of 
Apollonius; at Koine, cautiously makes no slow 
advance, hut shines out in full lustre at once; 
quiestor in Sieilv; defends successfully some young 
Rinnans, Gib; lake, nerther gifts nor fees from 111* 
clients; guti. Verrea colideinued, but is sus|ieeted 
of brilierv:*ail sorts of presents from the rmihans; 
his country phues; his personal h-bitss is chosen 
prsstofT iiinf. manages derisions with justice , 
619; puntMirl <>f the Manihan law; is elected 
consol; conspiracy of Catiline; bin character; 
his designs not publicly known, 620; Antonlu* 
thought privv to the conspiracy ; Cicero, Igf K*. V » M £ 
him Macedonia, win* Antonina a support; < atiline • 
friends take courage, ami agree to a^nipt their 
design »*ofore l*o»i»ey% return; many of «yll* s 
old soldiers under .Manlius join Catiline, and come 
to Home to vote for him; he again pretends to the 
consulship, having resolved to kill Cicero in the 
tumult at elections; Cicero puts on armor, and his 
friends gather round him for defence, 621; t atiline 
again thrown out, and his soldiers gather in Etru¬ 
ria; it becoming known that soldiers had gathered 
in Etruria, the senate votes to place all in hands o! 
consuls ; Catiline resolves to go forth to Manlius ; 
scene in the senate; Cicero command* him to leave 
the citv ; he leaves, *ith three hundred men ; An¬ 
toni ir*fio*.fc,rth to fight him; he hail resolved to 
kill the whole senate and as many citizen* as pos¬ 
sible, to fire the city, aad snare no one save I ompey s 
children, 022; ambassadors ffom Allobrogea in 
Rome ad.iflttpd to the conspiracy; Cicero watches 
these counsels* takes Titus Volturcius carrying let¬ 
ters. the ambassadors acting secretly with him; 
summons the senate, read* the letters, and exam- 
ines_the informers ; debate in th* senate as to pun¬ 
ishment, 62d : they are at length sentenced and 
nra to deatin Cicero returns home amid acclama¬ 
tions, with a brilliant retinue; Catiline, fighting 
with Antonins, is killed; Cicero forbidden io ad¬ 
dress the people, 624; comes forward to resign, 
and Cato extols his services tilt* he U ‘declared 
Father of his Country; illustrations of hi* vanity, 
626; cake of Vatinias; Cseaar’s law for divisiqp 
of Campaniaa lands; Oodius’s faction conspires 
against Cicero; ‘affair of the Bona Dent Cas&r 
s» .wmy hte Wife, and Clodiu. fe P"»««*tt for 
profaning hb*r rites, 626; ih* jud^s are adrighted. 


and write their sentences illegibly! Cloditta made 
tribune; hi. attack on Cicero; C»«f goes to 0»«dt. 
Cicero i» impeached for the illegal 'death of the 
conspirators ; supported by htost ”? ,J h ? 
ortler who cltange their dress with Itim, Cicero 
must lice, or settle it by the sword With Clodlus; 
entreats Potnpey to add him, who purposely goes 
awav, Oil i tlm consuls, Uahtnius and 1 iso, Clo- 
dius proposes a decree of exile, and interdicts Or. 
and witter to him; tins edict generally dtsregwrded | 
goes into’exile; honored by trrwk ettic^ but dis¬ 
heartened, often casting looks on Italy , ClotUus 
burns his villa and city house; offers by pruc- 
l.in.tinn to se ll, hut nobody buys I struggles in 
the f.imnffSflTo summons Clodiusfor violence, 048 , 
Cicero returns from sixteen months of exile, Italy 
bringing him on her shoulders to Rome; difference 
witliCatuabout tlm rei>ealof Clodlus sodicto ; Mi.o 
kills Cl.xiius; the senate employs ouilsj} to keep 
ortler ; he surrounds tlm foruut with soldiers | trial 
of Milo; lie i» defended by Cicero. ***"■ ,***'"* 
arm. around him, is so confounded tltat he can 
hard I v begin to speak ; appointed to province of 
Cilicia; limling Ciliciatt. insurrecik.nnry, spothea 
them to lidelilv ; his private life; defeats banditti, 

[or wideli his tinny calls him Iimieretur; touelie. at 
Rhodes and at Athens, seeing Ins old friends, BUM j 
tries to reconcile Osar with I’oinpeyt a. soon aa 
Ca-snr goes to -Spain, joins I’ouipey i not at battle 
of I’ltarsalia; is treated by Clear with respect, 
Git); when the state is changed to a monarchy, 
lie devotes himself to philosophy; puts away Ilia 
wife, Terentia, and marries again; Ins daughter 
dies ; after 1'tcsar’s death. Antony c.mveiies Uta 
senate, and favors concord ; his *|H.*cch at '-'«*ar ■ 
funeral; impular mg* against the murderers; thuy 
escape, and have the city, 6.11; Cicero stimulated 
to the senate; his attachment to voting Ciesar, by 
whom he allow* himself to bo deceived ; <4BMr, 
once in tiower, bids farewell to Cicero, and join* 
Autonv ami Upidus; the proscription of Ihe trium¬ 
vir**; Hight of Cicero, 666; is murdered near 
Capita); insults by Antony to hi* remain*; com¬ 
pared with 1 Koiiosihenes, 664-666. * 

Cimbri, 294, 290, 299; tlieir defeat and slaughter, 

Citwm, son of Miltiadea: life,' 341-640; kiruman of 
Thuevdide*; left an ortolan; without early educa¬ 
tion, 641; of amorous Anper; noble and good in 
other points ; is appointed admiral; allies revolt from 
Pausanias to Cimoti and Aristides, 342; besieged 
in Bvzantium; he eacapeat goes as general into 
Thrace; defeats the Persians and reduce* the 
country into the power of the Athenians; permitted 
to erect the stone Mercuries, —an unprecedented 
honor; expels the pirates from the island of 8cyro*, 
ami opens traffic in the Aegean *^*B44*Jindii the 
tomb of Theseus, and carries the relic* toTUhen#; 
a* judge between Sophocles and ASechylus, recwMi 
in favor of former; grow* rich by ransom of cap¬ 
tives, and spend* hi* money generously; keep* a 
public table for the p- or, 344 ; urge* men into ser¬ 
vice, and take* money from those who wish to be 
excused; humble* the Persian kin a* clear* all Asia 
of Persian soldiers; conclude* peacTwith the people 
of Phaaelis, they paying ten talents, and aiding 
him against the barbarian#; resolve* to force the 
Persmit fleet to battle; the barbarian* seek to avoid 
attack, 346; land*, and rout# the barbarians; bat¬ 
tle of the Eurvmedon; two victories In onedav; 
surprise# and ‘destroys the Phoenician fleet r the 
king of Persia make# peace by which be promises 
that his armies shall come no nearer the Grecian 
shores than the length of a horse’* course; victo¬ 
ries in the Chersonese and Mace dop ; co ntlnnre to 
restrain the common peepte* •*» 

.the old institutions; favors the Uasdsemouians, 
who support him in oitoositkm to Themistocles. 
which irritate* the peopfe, #47} favor* fending aid 
to Sparta, and leads thither Imp *my; 
p-ws through Corinth; 

thhui • it banished for ten y**r*» but lucaueui rec- 

' 9 
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onciles Athenfc and Sparta; proposed expedition 
against Egypt and Cyprus; sails, sending si£ty 
snips toward Egypt, with the rest going to fight the. 
king’s fleet of Phoenician and Cilician galleys, 348.; 
he dies as foretold by the oracle; various acrioupts 
or his death; Cimoman monuments, 349; compared 
with Lucullus, 368, 369. c 
Cineas, a Thessalian, in service of Pyrrhus, 281; his 
embassy to .Home; is dismissed, with answer th$t, 

’ when Pyrrhus had drawn his forces from Italy, 
they would treat with him about alliance, &c.; 
carefully inspects Homan manners and govern¬ 
ment; the senate like an assembly of kings, 282, 
283. * 

Cinna, a partisan of Marius, 307,-4(Tq*««. 

China, the poet, 710. 

Cleanthes, the philosopher, a saying of, 138. 

Clearchus, the Spartan, a general of Cyrus,-his cap¬ 
tivity, 748. ' 

Cleomedes, the Astypalman, his mysterious disappear- 
J ance, 25. 7 

Cleomenes: life, 575 t 588; his early life and charac- 
, ter, 575 ; succeeds to the throne on death of his 
father, and, seeing the people debauched, resolves to 
work a change ; hostilities between Sparta and the 
Achaean league; overruns the country of the Ar- 
' gives; is victorious over the Achmans; still re¬ 
solved to remodel the state, bribes the ephors to 
send him to war ; takes Le.uctra; part of his army 
routed ; his nrmy falls on the Achaeans,' and destroys 
them; elated: persuades his mother’s (husband that 
it is time to shake off the ephors, whom his parti¬ 
sans assail and kill, 577; proscribes eighty citizens, 
and removes all the seats of the ephors except one 
for himself ; with his father-in-law, gives up all his 
wealth, others following, 578; raises four thousand 
j|len, who use a anrUm; consults as to education 
of youth; makes Euclidas, his brother, partner oii 
his throne; invades Megalopolis, wasting and 
spoiling the country;* his frugality and manners; I 
Mantmeary* Beg his'aid, and aid lnm to euf:pel the J 
Aclueap, garrison from their city; he restores their * 1 
polity and laws, 578, 579 ; defeats Aratas, tfbo re¬ 
fuses the command of the Achiean forces.; his * '*’* 
policy brings the. Macedonians into Greece 
newed war against the Achseans, 580;’ in 1 
Achma; surprises "Argos, which He garrii 
blocks the castle of Corinth ; invades S icy on,’ 
revolt of Argos and kiss of Corinth; com 
Sparta,' and turns to public affairs; proposals'; 
Ptolemy, king .of Egypt, 582; is abut within 1 
bounds*of Laconia; attempt to recover Megalopol! 
despoils the city, and sends its statues and pictui 
to Sparta; invasion of Argolis, $83 ; all these « 
terprises encourage the fcitizens, and raise his fame; 
is forced by Antigonus to fight thirty thousand 
with twyntyi-Shousann; pushes back Macedonian 
phalhnx, 584; but£seeing the danger of his brother, 
oXetacats; advises the citizens to receive Antigonus, 
and goes into exile; Antigonus returns *0 Macedon, 
where he gloriously dies ; Clebmenes sails to Libya, 
685; shares the counsels of Ptolemv, whose de¬ 
signs he opposes; is thrown into continement, and 
killed in attempting to escape, 587 ; brutal ven- 

t eauce of Ptolemv; Cleomenes regarded as a hero, 
88 ; coropAred with the Gracchi, 604, 605. 

Cleon, the demagogue, opposes Pericles, 121; takes 
Pylos, 373. 1 

Cleopatra, 522, 663, 672; her barge on the Cydnus, 
60$; flight from Actium, 677; death, 683. 

Clodius (Publius), a ptftrician, and audaciously licen¬ 
tious ; affair’ with Pompeia, Cwsar’s wife, at the 
feast of Bona Dea. 608; impeached for profaning 
holv rites; Ceesar dismisses Pompeia, but makes no 
ofearge against Clooius, saying, “ I wished my^wife 
to be not soAuch as suspected; ” Clydius escapes; 
tha v }udgeFgfving illegible opinions, 609, 626; be¬ 
comes an ej « ^,CicWQ, whom he insults when 
in supplicant^Minmd ^forces ftbm the city. 627; 
obtains k dect^nSexiio against him; despoils his 
estate* and op bb W l hU return from exile, 628; is 
killed bpMikv^ 


Cloglia, a-hostage of Pof-sbnnyesqipes to Rome, 74 
Cocles, Hofratius, de%nda,lhe%ridge of Home, 73. 
Collatinus, Tarcjuinius, chof£n consul with Brutu 
proclaimed a traitor by Brutus, 08; accused l 
Valerius; resigns his consulship, and leaves tl 
city, 70. 

Cdmmius, the consul, at Corioli, 156, 157. 
Coriolanus (Caius Marcius): life, 153-169; his p* 
entage and youthful character, 15$ 3 his first mi 
tary experience; is c^wned with a garland bv 1 
general, 154; secession of the. people taellc 
Mount, 155; war with Yolscians, 155^*6; captc 
of CorioU, and victory over the Volscian arm 
156, 157 ; bega for the release of his friend amo 
; the Volfeians, 157; invades territory of the An 
ates;,is rejected for the consulship, 158, 159; < 
bate on distributing co^n; Coriolant.v-apxonti? t 
people, and is condemned to be thrown from t 
Tarpeian rock, but is rescued by his friends, 16 
tried, and sentenced to perpetual banishment, 1 ( 
•resolves to excite a war against Home, beginni 
with the Volseians; goes disguised to house 
Tullus Aufidius of Antium { who* consults him 
to the proposed war, 162; joint general with T 
lus, invades Roman territory ; takes much bo< 

. and many towns, 164 ;.marches, tow^jqJ Home; 
ceives envoys from that city ligughynv; retires fr 
Homan territory; his retreat criticised by Tul 
and the Yolscians ; new invasion of Home, 165 ; v 
embassy of priests, 166; receives his mother t 
deputation 01 women ; yields to her appeal,'bre; 
camp, and leadf- the Y olscians home, 167, 108 
. slain by conspirators among the Yolscians, 1 
compared with Alcibiades, 170, 171. 

Corioli. captured bv Caius Marcius, 156. 

Cornelia, mother ol the Gracchi, 588. 

Coronea, a hard-fought battle there, 427. 

Corruption in Home, 327. Q 
Cowards, how treated in Sparta, 432. . 

Crassus, Marcus: life, 383-398; hip/ avarice ; 

ways of making monev: hospitality'; condi 
, 'law-suits successfully which Cicero and Ciesar 
fuse to take, 383, 384 ; his father ajni brother ki 
by Marius; he flees into Spain; ’hides in a t 
on the sea-shore; after eight months, hearing 
“inna’s death, emerges, and with two thou* 
eople sacks Malaca; in Africa joins Mett 
*ius, Vhom he soon leaves, and goes to Sylla. w 
- aids i# the bgttle before Rome, 385; jealou 
mpey ; retires to civiHife Ransoms Ciesar 1 
i creditors; insurrection of gftidit|tors u 
jSpartacus; three thousand men sent against tl 
806 ; their successes; both consuls sent agi 
them, and are defeated; Crassus appointed gei 
qf the war ; his lieutenant Munynius is routed 
great loss; his command decimated; Spart 
retreats toward the sea, but finds himself w 
in byCrassus ; escapes with part of his army, 
‘Crassus falls on them, and drives them Iron 
lake, but is checked by'Spartacus, whom he 1 
wards defeats in a bloody ba»tie, and cuts to j 
with his force; the credit, of the vjqtprv te f 
to Pompey; consulship of Pompey arid Cra: 
thev quarrel, but are reconciled ; Crassus is c 
with Catultts, 383; is suspected of sharing th 
signs of Catiline; is at enmity with Cicero 
restrained by his son; joins in *a. coalition 
Pompev and* Ciesar; in this league, Caesar c 
pre-eminence; Crassus is made consul wit£ 
pey a second time; violence of Pompey’s 
sans; Spain fs assigned to him, and S9i 
Crassus, 389; Pompey is desired reman: 
Rome ; Crassus, confident of his fortune, pfi 
to go to Bactria and India; he is oppose 
cursed by the tHbune Ateius; loses many 
ships by voyaging hastily in rough w eat he 
conduct in Syria, '390 ; alarm of the army ; 
solves to invade Parthia by way of Mcsopo 
0 evil omens ; he is conducted by an Arab chu 
Who open plirin, where he might be surrounds 
hbf soldiers suspect treachery; Crassus is ur 
turn back, bu$ pushes forward, and^eeta the 
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n great force, SNCnMtii Rurerfh’s force, which 
eems small, he hsvm^TUddan most of it; he re< 
rcat*, and then sur. oands the Romans, who suffer 
preat slaughter, 393; his soi) Publius is slam; the 
roups idwjjondent, 394; reinforced at Csrrha; is 
summoned to a conference bv Surena, 395; whQ 
s ill make peace, if Crassus will withdraw his force; 
sesolves to retreat, hut his design is Iwtraved to 
the Parthian* ; despair and insubordination‘of the 
troops, who force him to typet Surena in conference 
unarmed, 390 jl he is treacherously killed; Sur¬ 
render of fpe Homan annv, of whom twenty thou¬ 
sand are slain, and ten thousand made prisoners; 
Surena sends head and hand of Crassus to II erodes, 
but nmkes % R ridiculous triumph for Himself bv 
claiming to have Omssus as prisoner; Surena'* 
pfltacjftsi^'tntd practice^|39G, 397; Cr&ssus coin 
pared with Nicias, 399, 4o0. 

pduus a river of Cilicia, exceeding cold; Alexan¬ 
der’s bath therein. 481; Cleopatra’s barge, 003. 
yzicus, captured by Alcibiaues, 148; siege of by 
Milhridules, 3$3; delivered by Lucullus, 354. 


n. 

*.Kt»AMTs, escapes from Crete to Athens; accompa¬ 
nies Theseus to Crete. 0. 

►anincl«*s, the beautiful, drowns himself in boiling 
wjttr to esPayie Demetrius, 043. 

>ariu* (< ’odoinaiinus), meets Alexander at Isnua, 481; 
his death, 492. 

Xnnuratus, the I^uedjemonian, desires to make a 

I iuhlic entram*e into Saritis. with the tiara on his 
lead: the king’s cousin told lum he had no brains 
for the tiara to cover; repulsed by the king, but 
afterward* pardoned. #8. 

Demetrius, a freed Have, the friend of Fompey ; in¬ 
telligent, bu^ insolent in his good fortune ; meets 
Cato at Antioch, 454, 547. 

Demetriuy riUip rcetes, son of Antopmus: his life, 
030-63O; TfefW by Aniigouus to meet I’tolemy in 
Syria; is defeated with great loss, 030, 037; bear* 
Ills diM'omflfnm manfully; afterwards surpri 
and captures Cilles, Ptolemy's lieutenant, and 
makes Syria secure; sent to suImIuc the Nabathi 
Arabs; overawes them, and gains grerfl sj 
crosses the Euphrates into Itabylonia; r^M-ucs 
oaruassiis: nails f«r Athens, proclaiming thi 
comes b>| or»Per of his father to give Athens If! 
and restore the old laws, 638; blockading Mutrn^ 
chin, sails to Megara, which he restores to magi* 
peiidence: takes and destroys citadel of Munvd!uS| 
restores ancient constitution; honors jmitl kfm. by 
the Athenians, 039; contlicta with Ftolcmy in Cy¬ 
prus: his generous and humane conduct;‘receives 
title of king, 041; ordered by Antigomis to coast 
with a great fleet along: the shore ; is driven off a 
dangerous coast with loss of manv ships; (days the 
workman like a king, making ships and engines; 
attA«k? ,tbe*Rhodian* as allies of Ptolemy, 042; 
finds excuse for withdrawing on arrival of ‘aml*a»- 
sadors from Athens, who effect an arrangement 
that Rhodians shall aid him against all but Ptolemy; 
his akl dlirfanded against Caasander, whom he 
drives from Cfttica; gives liberty to all Greek* this 
side of Thermopylae; his disgraceful vices and the 
virtue of Damocles, 843; matches Into Peloponnesus 



l^’Autigonu* in Macedonia, 645; rout* Antiochus, 
but is cutoff hi hi* retreat, and Antigonus '» killed; 
attempts to enter Athens, but?is qtfuAed; goes to 
Syria to acaept the alliance of {4dei*cus, 6-40; meets 
him at Rhodes; negotiations with Ptolemy; invade* 
Attica; Athenians tend ambassadors to him, to 
avoid death by famine; enters Athens, and calls 
assembly of po&p le; draws np his troops, and Ath 
hi* first worm terminates the popular alarm, 647 1 
Us liberal forma designs agdlnst Lscedmnon, 


but is summoned to aid Alexander, the younger of 
the sou* of Cassauder, iu Macedonia; 'but, being/ 

. threatened with treachery, cause* him to be trench - 1 
erouslv killed, 648; affaire of JjJyria, where Anti¬ 
och u* is made king; Demetrius, being crowned 
king of Msccdon, soon becomes master of Thessaly, 
and turn* hi* anna agginat Honitia, 049; the Bumv- 
tians submit; hastens to take Thrace; at a new 
revolt of the lUeotiMiis, goes to besiege Thebe*; 
marches to oppose Pyrrhus invading Thessaly (com¬ 
pare 277-279); Pyrrhus retreats; brings his"“city- 
taker ” against Thebes; in two months, it does not 
advance two furlongs; a stout defence ; exposes 
himself frccU^ynd is wounded; takes the town; 
puts to iMMflPnnly thirteen, ami banishes others^ 
Theln** twice taken in ten years; returning to 
Macedon? leads a force against the /Ktoliaus, and 
attacks Pyrrhus in Epirus, 050; his inaccessibility t 
Macedonian* feel themselves not governed, but ill- 
suited; his pre|»arntion* against Asia, and wars in 
fsjreeee, 051; bis soldiers eager to change Demetrius 
for Pyrrhus; universal mutiny; steals away ; Pyrr¬ 
hus takes his caiupj retires t<f Cassandrca ; revival 
»of.Itis fortunes; siege of Athens raised at interces-' 
sion of (’rates, the philosopher; sails for Asia, 
where many cities revolt to him ; takes Sardis; re¬ 
treats into Phrygia, through many skirmishes, in 
which he has the best } 052; fiestilence assails his 
armv; his cam)MtigiiM in Asia. 053; surrender* to 
Svleucus; his captivity, 054 ; after three years, fallc 
ill .and <i; his funeral ceremonies; liis family 
continued down to Perseus, the hist, front whom til* 
Hogmns take Macedonia, 055; compared with An¬ 
tony, 083, 084. 

Demosthenes: life,- 00(1-017; his father a man of 
good rank ; left at seven years in attiuence, and if 
wronged by hi* guardians’; has not a litx?ral dona¬ 
tion ; his ambition and study of oratory; goeato 
law with his guardians, and to write oration* 
against them, and succeed* in his suit; undi rtake* 
nublig business; is derided on iia*t-attempts for 
ids weak voice, 0()7, 008; his training and industry; 
Deiuadas a id Phocioii; enters puhliH business 
‘ ut fhe time of the Phocian war, 009; attempt* 
■nc« of Greece against Philip, In which h« stic- 
tl* gloriously ; surpasses all orators except Pho- 
n, Wl0; stirs up the |>copl« against Philip; goes 
an embassy through states of Greece, and*bring* 
an all info league afrtiust l»lm; the seizure of 
_ loci* and the Theban alliauce, 011; battle of (Jhffl* 
ronea, and Philip’s victory; tray*|>orted with joy, 
he visits the dead bodies, and sings the first word* 
of the decree panged on the motion of Demosthenes, 
“The motion, of Deinosthei.es. Demosthenes's 
•on;" dread* the orator’s marvellous jx»wer ; king 
of Persia Wders money for Demosthenes, a* the only 
man who can occupy Philip; hugdfdivcr* funeral 
oration on the dead of Clucnmea, 612; Iflferewuwige 
revive* at the death of Philip; appear* publicly j# 
a rich dress; hi* conduct commendable in leaving 
Wi o dvate griefs ami attending to public affairs; 
hla-lports inspire Greek» to form a league; he 
wrWS* to Persian officers, inciting war on Macedon • 
but, Alexander marching into Ikeotia, popular 
courage fails, and Demosthenes Mflbtill; alter the 
destruction of Thebes, Alexander requires ten 
Athenian orators to be given up to Mm; at this 
iimay Demosthenes relates the fable of the slix-p, 
dogs, and wolvw, 613; Damades prevails on the king 
to pardon the men, and to be reconciled to the city; 
Demosthenes receives money of flarpahi*; his, con¬ 
demnation and exile, 614; meanwhile Alexander 
dies, and the Greek* fere again hi arm*; recalled to 
Athens, Demosthenes is met at Pine os with wel¬ 
come, at report of the rettora oL Antipater and 
Cratents, escapes with hi* party 0 
they are sentenced to death; sfij 
“them; Hvperide* and oAenf— 1 
of ASocus, where they hfcd ftf 
by Archies to Antipater, t 
Demosthenes had crossed'! 
tries to persuade him t* go" 



the city? and 
‘o apprehend 
from temple 
rage, and sent 
to death 
Arcbfau 
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him of safely, 615; his dream ;.he takes poispn and 
dies at the altar of Neptune, 616; compared An* 4 
Cicero, 634-636. • :V 

Diogenes and Alexander, 478. # 

Dion, brother of Aristomache (one of Dionysra'Sj’f 
w^ves): life, 685-703; sent on important misstofc*- 
to Cfirthage; at council qf young DionysiusKpf$r; 
poses to avert a war with Carthage, promising t<> 
go and conclude a peace, 686 ; his study of philoso¬ 
phy, 687; Plato in Sicily, 688 ; Dion begins to 
incur suspicion and hostility; . his wealth and 
•plendor; is banished, and lives, in Athens; Plato is 
also sent away, and returns thjther, 689; Dionysius, 
jealous of Dion, sells his estat^recajls Plato, but 


, presently places him under ; scheme of 

deposing Dionysius, 691; Dion prepares a sacrifice 
to Apollo, and marches his men to the * 5 tern pie; his 
fleet makes Pachynus, hut is -driven by storms to 
the dangerous coast of Africa, 692; sails for Sicily, 
and proceeds to Syracuse, where he is met bv 
the better sort of men with honors, 693; fight with 
Dionysius and his partv, 694; the tyrant, repulsed, 
sends crafty letters, winch stir the popular jealousy 
against Dion; Heraclides appointed admiral, 695; 
a tumult is stirred by one Sosis, charging that he 
has been assaulted ‘by Dion’s men; but he is de¬ 
tected and condemned to death; people still jealous 
of Dion’s soldiers; affuir of Philistus, 696; Heracli¬ 
des gets Hippo to propose a re-division of lands, and 
uses the faction for it against Dion; persuades the 
people to ratify it, and to decree that frey will liave 
a new commander; captains elected, including Ilera- 
clides, who tamper with Dion’s men; they convoy 
Dion out of the city; he is forced either to fight his 
countrymen or be cut to pieces; commands his 
troops to face about, and leads them to dity of the 
Leontines; is followed, but, resolved to' suffer no 
more indignities, bids his men face ro*und; citizens 
turn their backs, and fle^ Ufhihe- city; the Leontines 
receive Dion honorably; .envoys to Syracuse 
to ask justice for the soldier*;* Syracusans held 
in fault. 697: Dionysius sefcd** fleet with supplies 
and prfy for the soldiers; tfte* 4 pfct repulsed, ty»t 
\ city surprised and taken; Dion is summer*" 
’to the rescue; soldiers of Dionysius ransacHr 
-city, but retire to the castle at night, 698; Dii 
sius, despairing to regain his throne, resolve*' 
sink in the ruin of Syracuse ; the city burntr this; 
act opens the gate to fl>ion; advance through tut 
burning city. 699; magnanimity of Dion; Hersdjh 
des pardoneu gpd dismissed, but restored, to coutr 
mand of fleet; Dion engages Pharax,but is begjgfe 
700; Dionysius capitulates and withdraws; rag* 
intrigues of Heraclides. 701; murder of Heracuop’ 
by consent of Dion; conspiracy of Callippus; he 
plots murder of Dion, who has Reived warning bv 
a dreadful {^ritien, 702; manner of his death, and 
Jtfteiw&te of histkassassin, 703; compared with 
dJrutus, 723, 724. * 

Dionysius, driven by Dion from Syracuse, forces out 
Nvsmus, master of the city, and re-establia^*L him¬ 
self; a tyrant of cruel nature, and made Bange bv 
his misfortunes, 172; proposes to deliver himself 
and his citadel to Timoleou; goe a_^> ; t he latter’s 
camp, and i^hoon sent to 

years in wars; his sorrows; hisb eMMgrail Corinth, 
177; his explanation ol his coud^MuHRedotes of 
him, 178. . ^ 'tP* O 

Divination, Plutarch’s opinion, 108* 

Divorce at Rome, 55. ■ 

Dorvlads, arrives at Chalcis with, a fleet and eighty 
thousand of Mithridates’s best troops; luvades 
Bceotia, hoping to bring Sylla to a battle, 831. 
Draco, his laws, 69. 

Dngns in th*£arthi*m army, 893. 


Pericles, aalfllhe latterj^lafi#ins.himself on Cim 
trial, 1^1 aat^umf^UfWnphnients Pericles, 
his answer, 118. • 

Engvium, a town in £icily ; Nicias, a citizen of ; 
vises going over to the Romans; people cesolv 
vield him to Carthaginians; his coup de theah 
insanity; his wife following, escapes to Marcel 
. ,the latter about to massacre the people, when N 
> V intercedes and saves their lives, 2 24* 
Epaimnondas, of an h^iorable Theban family, 
takes pleasure in poverty; fon <4 of books ps 
Pelopidas in battle, 205; aids in recm*ering Th 
from the Spartans, 208 ; with Pelopidas at Leu 
210; thev invade and occupy Peloponnesus, 
sent to lid, Pelopidas against AlexarMer of Ph 
refuses his alliance, 213; is sent ambassadc 
Sparta, 431; threaten^the Peloponm!«ia^32 
vasion of Laconia; burns and plunders up t< 
suburbs of Sparta, 433 ; restores Messene; ass: 
Sparta, but is repulsed, 434 ; routs the van ol 
Lacedaemonians near Manthiea, and is slai 
general peace ensues upon hf» depth, 435. 
Ephesus, the whole provmce laid waste by Alcibi; 
148. 

Epicurus, saves his own and his friends’ life in, 
ine, 647. r 

Epicydes, «n avaricious man, d^uretf'Yhe comma 
1 the army against Xerxes, but Themistocles 
him off, 79. 

Epimenides, serves Solon in many ways, and rec 
honors, 60. 


.180,699; of sun, 914. 
ad by Pericles, 191. 
tr, 4 »gotiates between him and 


Ebfxyes, govemojjof Upper Phrvgia, plans the « 
• sination of Themistocles, but fails, 88. 
I&breans, fearing that the Greeks would leave 
to the mercy of the enemy, send an envi 
Themistocles with money, [a part of] which g< 
Kurvbiades, 80. 

Eumehcs: life, 411-419; a confidential officer of . 
ander; governor of the coasts of. l'ontus, 
oflicer under Perdiecas ; hostilities with Ant: 
and Craterus, 413; fight with Neoptolemus, 
in disaster and flight, 415; besiejged 1 inNo: 
Antigonus; the siege raised, 416 jcimtotfnter 
Antigonus; saluted bv the soldiers, 417; 
winter-quarters; indecisive battle >*ith Antig 
418; is taken captive, and put to death, 419; 
pared with Sertorius, 420. 

F. 

Fabius Ambustus, sent to treat for peace 
the besieging Gauls ; kills one of them; 
manded bv the Gauls, but protected by the p 
49, 95. 

Fabius Maximus ; five times consul; opposes 
inius, co-consul, who wishes to tight Hanniba 
chosen dictator, 125; deceives all bHt Hai 
1.125, 126; cuts off eight hundred of Ham 
men, 126; discovering Hannibal’s oxen atraj 
attacks his rear, but is repalsed; ransoms pri 
with his own money; leaves commajid,t 9 Mil 
charging him not to join battle with Hanniba 
resigns the dictatorship, 129; again in powe 
Canine; restorer order, and .commends Va 
the presence of the people, gafcis Tai 

through a woman’s agency,*133; cant 
Tarentum, 133 ; opposes Sciplo*s scheme of i 
ing Carthage, and convinces the senate, wh 
people side with Scipio. 134; discourages pri 
Scipio; encourages belief that Hannibal 
dangerous in Carthage than in lt#iy, 131 
before the end of the war; people pay cost 
ftmeral, and thus own him their common 
185. '•* » . 

FabriciuS, votfl to treat about prisoners tal 
Pvrrhus; is disturbed neither byPyirhus s 
nor his elephants ; bis opinion of Greek phllc 
® Pyrrhus intrusts the prisoners to him alorte ■ 
edition of their return, if peace Should fail ; 
thtPeonsulam, one comes to him with a lettt 
the king’s caief physician, offering to ti 
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Pyrrhus by poj»oKW| m enOttM war; tends 
warning despatches WlJrTrhps, 284. 
alerii, schoolmaster 93. 

' am ine in Athens, 647. 

austulus, rescues Romulus and Remus, 16. 

'eciales, appointed by Numa, 48, 05. 

Idenav, a town near Rome, seised by Romulus, and 
made a Roman colony, 23; captured by the Vei- 
entes, And reqiptured bv Romulus, 24. 

•lamininus,TftuaQuint ius:a}ife, 264-274; hischarac- 
teat tribune qjider M&rceTlus ; governor of Taren- 
tum ; appointed to command in Macedonia against 
Philip, 26 o: victory of the Apsuty and march 
through Thessaly; welcomed by the Greeks, 266 ; 
battle at CJ^noscephalte, 267 ; Ant loch ut and Han¬ 
nibal ; commission for restoration of Grecian lib- 
dkty^i&Ml; Ovation at the Isthmian games; great 
• fameoi Flamininus, 269; war upon Nabis ; honors 
from the Achaean League; redemption of Roman 
captives taken by Hannibal, 270; Antiochus de¬ 
feated at Thermopylae; deliverance of Chalcis; 
jealousy of the Agbsean leaders, 271; Flamininus 
. made censor; story of his brother Lucius, expelled 
by Cato fiGm the senate, 272; forces Hunniiml to 
quit the protectioifof Prusias; death of Hannibal; 
anecdote^ 273 ^exculpation of Flamininus; com¬ 
pared wirffRhflomBmen, 274, 275. 

Vlaminius, killed m battle at I.ake Thrasymenus, 
124. 

••'jprtune. Female, 168; honored by Svlla, 324; of 
LucHllus, fhangen, 864; coincidences of, 400. 
q ( titer, meaning of, 163. 

) 


t. ba, Sn.ricit**, the emperor: life, 753-762; cm- 
, ties and death of Nqp»; Gallm urged to assume 
ithoritv by Viiuljx, 654; death of Vindex in 
«ul; retains of Nero’s death. 755; deputation 
.eets GalhA at Nartxi; his avarice, 756 ; N> mphi- 
lius perixffes with his party, 757; • nduet of Galba 
in authrifrty%&tingy ami cruel ; his great titi|H>pu- 
laritv, 758; mcttaisions of (Mho, 759; mutiny of 
Vitellius in (fvnnniiy, 760 ; rumor of < Mho’s death ; 
assault u jmiji Galba. who is rut down and slain ; his 
murderers put to death by Vitellius, 761. 762. 
Gallic war, springs up after first Pu*ie; the 6nsubri- 
ans rising; Gauls specially feared bv the Homans, 
who make great yfejmrations; a large* force sent 
against the Iflsubrians under Flainiuius am! Furius, 
consuls;'strange portents, influenced by which, 
senate recalls the army, 217. 

Gaugainela (or Arliela), liatlle of, 487. 

Gauls, the, occupy Tuscany, and besiege Ch'shim, 
95; attack the Capitol bv night, but are driven 
back, 99 ; their affairs in *a worse condition, ami a 
great mortality falls on them, 99,100; agree by treaty 
to depart, receiving a thousand weight of gold; 
cheat in weights, 100; again inarch on Rome; de¬ 
feated at the Anio, 1(%; alarms after the first Punic 
war, # 2l7 ; Caesar’s campaigns, 612-515. 

Geese. oHbe Capitol, 99. 

Gela, ruined bv the Carthaginians, repeopled by 
Gorgus from Ceos, 18§. • 

Gelo, ruler afc Syrfctt&e, sends com to Rome, 169. 
Generals, AtheflUlMippperseding Alcibiades, Tydeus, 
Menander, AdiiOintus, pretend to offqjr battle to 
Lysander; advised by Alcibiades but reject his 
k counsels, and Tydeus orders him to he gone, 162. 
leographem, how they conceal the deficiencies 'of 
tneir knowWge, 1. 

Gisdff Carthaginian admiral, sent against Sicily with 
seventy ships; at Mesaena cuts off four hundred 
of Tiuioleon’s paid soldiers, aijd bot^of merce¬ 
naries undergo thymus, the Leucad&n, 134. 
Gordian knot, cat by Alexander/ 480. * 

Gorgidaa, founder of the Sacred Band, 209. 

Gorgo, wife of Leonidas. 34. * 

Gracchus, Tiberius: life, 588-890: Cornelia, 58%; 
the two brothers; serves under Scipio in V^ca. 
589; at Non^atia, to which he grants terms of 


peace, 800; the Agrarian law; eloquence of Urao- 
chus. Ml; contentions with the tribune. OctaViua. 
who is deposed, and the law confirmed; death of 
. king Attains; Tiberius proposes the distribution of 
his wealth, 593 ; his defence of the affair of Octa¬ 
vius, 594; appeal to the people t evil omens; Scipio 
Nasica leads attack *pon him, 685; he Is slain; 
ignominious exile and death of Nasica, 596. 
Gracchus, Cams: life, 507 - 804 ; with Orestes In Sar¬ 
dinia, 597 ; grief and anger at his brother’s death t 
his proposed laws, 598; his noble plans for Italy 
roads amt public works; great popularity. Ml; 
rivalry of Livlus Drusua; death of Scipio; restora¬ 
tion of t'arthaap, 600 ; defends Italian allies; op¬ 
position flPUPftiius, 601 ; assault by Opimlus upon 
Cains. 602; his Hight and murder; noble spirit of 
Cornelia,' 603; comparison of the Gracchi with AflT** 
and Cleometiea, 694, 605. 

Greece, except Marathon, Salamia, PIata»a, Thermo- 
pvlie, amt the exploits on the coast of Cyprus, to. f 
she fought all her battles against, and to enslave, 
herself, 267. # 

Greek army, hearing of the death of I^eonidas. and 
that Xerxes had won all the passages by Ian# re¬ 
turns to interior of Greece, 80. ^ * 

Gy I i pirns, sent by Lvsander with money from Thrace 
‘to Lacedii’inoii; attract* a certain amount from 
each sack, sewing them up again, ignorant that a 
pa)>er in each tells its value; hides his spoils under 
the tiles of his house, ami gives the rest to the 
» magistrate^; the deficiency Wing discovered, the 
thief’s servant tells that many owls lie under 
the tiles. 315; comes to the rescue of Syracuse, 878. 
Gyimiosophista of India, 601. 


II. 

Hanxirai., a Carthartpian general, traverses and 
desolates Tuscanyfrodefeata Flaminius at Lake 
Thrasymeiie, 124.19$? resolves to bring Fahius to 
battle; einpk>ys <Wtt*S in a successful Mratftgem, 
which gives him possession of the Homan po»‘tiri, 
196; his comments on the capture of TarentuWi; 
oanfesses his inability to capture Italy, 133; called 
to defend Cartilage, 134j Invade* Italy, And defeats 
Romans at Can me, 210; defeated by Marcel l u* at 
Nola, 220; stimulates Antiochus, who la eager to 
measure himself wit hyh^ltoman* this coalition with 
Hannibal would have Imperilled Rome; but she is 
saved by the peace of Titus Flamininus between 
the wars ; disappointed of his first hopes, and Philip 
of his last, 268; takes refuge with Antiochus. hut 

' ^brings up in HUhynia; offers his services to king 
Prusias; looked on by Romans as one cast off by 
fortune; Titus Flamininus, coming thither, is In¬ 
censed at hfr old enemy; hearitt^uA his prese'hce, 
Hannibal tries to em/ajie by m undergrOTftpd pas¬ 
sage, but, finding it guarded, removes 
way with himself; news of his death turns seffa- 
tors against Flamininus, 273. * 

Harpabka, brittes Uemosthrms, 614. 

Hecale, entertains Theseus on his expedition Against 
the bull of Marathon, 4. 

Hephwwtiogs j rtlod of Alexander, 493phis death and 

Hercutixul&jgika for the death of Pirithoua and the 
miscrgbfPWttaition of Theseus, and obtain* wiiejnn 
of the Utter, 12. , * 

Herod of Judwa, 678. 

Hersilia, a Sabine woman, said to hare been, the wife 
of Romulus, 10; her address at the battle between 
the Romans and the Sabines, 21. 

Hicetes, ruler of the Leontines, made general of 
Syracuse, 172: despatches aufbessMdgre Into Palo- 
pAtnesus In CarthaginianJbtcresMgf; sends let¬ 
ters to Corinthians, showing hi* traajBry: advisee 
them not to send an expedttbm in Syracuse, 

174; drives Dionysius fnpn Syracuse besiege* him 
in the citadel, 175; sends far Gagtfam lll hn snifis to 
guard the coast against XImi<-tot 
sends two foreigners to a*ea*eamta» 
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Mago, admiral of ^arth'rfnta ; 

fflft 

ssssif »^ kIt »“sd ss 
ft'IMi KA?& - ” 
_*•*». '•"■iS,v ri ES"™ • 




a- treats sun 

aiempsai, K»‘» ^ ^ np c f \ x \ s concubines 

Bil'and meetsM, •'iath^r^S'^C^ina! 
Hiew, Nicias's factotum, his account of his master, 

Hippocrates , 

to P arth, Srrivralu«e S Marcellus had put 
SS'ySSSLeontSfto'the sword, and seised «yra- | 
cuse. 221. * 1ft 

Hlppolyfe and Theseus, w. ex n e - but weak; 

Hipposthemdas, a fnei ., d his associates, de- 

send, message to 1 elopid attempt: the mes- 

^r^r^mXaXfall. to do his 

„X»s, defemh. thebridge 73. 

Hortensius, an officer of Sylla, > y fi ;<). 

g-sWW:- 1 -. *■ kiUrf ’ 207 ' 

' 208 . 


Lais, the CorinOiaa, «Wjif ^ 

mandra m,stre^A^e^l53. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lanassa, wife ^ Fy^tm*^w^. tluirtWs to Corcyra, 
lnd y invites Demetrius to marry her, he'aecepts, 

I^TentfaVthe reputed'nurse of Romulus and Remus;, 
h^r history, 15. , . u Tarquin, and ap* 

W&3&£%& , ’ ss ? 

cans, and restore all prisoners, 74. ( 

Uurium, Silvel mines at, 78. . 

L ^^n"to^l, 2 10,new.(.f 
the battle, 432. 

library of Rucullus, 367. , . 

Lice, i^ffirSsVl" Home, contending 

which he liimself violates,G<>4- 
Ligarius, an enemy ot t wsor, 707. 

Ludus'AlbiniusI^cues^thc^virgins transported fjfrom 
Home, 97. . n j 


Hypates';'resists the Theban exiles, ana is k.ucu, ’ expelled from sc nate 

Hvperbolus, an outcast; hi, ostracism procured by ^ "Zl f U rl a, the the.,, e hy 

'Xlcibiades, 140, 875. the common people. 248,,27 A Svlla . y lith- 

A -Lucullus: h e, 34U-. 8. sene u.^ 38i in 

ll a r’ ;» n hrwL-,,h52: sjege of Cyz icus. 


I. 

iovcrs rw* ** 

faith auhis tomb, 210, 

»SSfe«o- With Omytus into 

j PIK on of Phrobldas, his exploit, 434. 

•t«ff 6 .*RSSr** “*•«' 11 *- 

claimed to the Gftctan cities, 20.1. 

Ixion, fable of, what it means, ot>8. 


. «, r>n . 1 uciillus consul with touu, ooih 

ndates, 3 ot>, . Lm "® !, 1152: siege of Cvzlicus, 

?^ 1 ^*i^vsic^s,^3Ml a iinibU's'l^fof^' S A , ” 1 ^' a \j^^ 

tii.ffit and escape of Mithridntes, 386: % 

ptd toieath by iwmh, dl”S 

2 T *,tt rn ; sends 0 M u:ena gainst Tigris, 
800 ; siege of ' 1 ' i f™V.' ,l 3 e e 7. i Safgpt, Anncnia;’ 

‘rock, and kills him, Id. - 


.t, tZmS. Wh,K Of Scyros, throws Theseus from , 

5 p* **■ attd -r brought from Veli ’ 92 ' ■few 4 5 KS 


L. 

LACEP-ttMottftn,i'Pr^S'^'^io^a^tend 1 . 

suspect the party of which was ««>P a bro- 

makes answer that Riey are r preK . nt poverty, 

monians for talking” n '>iJt.- m a 1 ii m Hy; assures 
forgetting their v ,F a ' a , i OT ^I as the sun shines 
M"«:iCuL%rf.ml' 0 G^e«:% 9 ; wnd to 
sin against Heiots and Mcssenians j 
tInuMamd, » fr » id of their allies, send 
Wk. hll-ing freed Delphi fromWhe 
- Ca ^t ^fanagra, whither Athenians^ 

Illustrated by tbe answer^ 



would have hart ‘ ‘V^rtir iifc' 28-43; uncertaint, 

wJSftfcBtt.a 

IonianR, and fir^ m»lkes I trauRfcm its mil 

to the dreeks; " l ^h g5 0 hertm«> doubtful, » 
tary system to Sparta, a Dart a 30, 31; mak 

changcs,thegovernme t f^Sj) t , r0 ,wrt; 

division of tan®, “ < jrt ,, 3 2 ; obliges^peoj 
diminishes luxu D r f(HK i. stoned Ay ri 

lawsTihhiks education 

women, 34 law resnectmgm ^ training 

of th«>anhg af-«hildren M , m [reM) . , 

freeborn boy, i .compannis oi ^V irendttraI1 
mittedtoste.yU.e.rtardfare,^." MnUnti 
nstory of songs,and bat 

great ^Sr and c 
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jKoiniter, 49; ftwbi AM—people <9 go earned, 40; 

treatment ef thcmvipta ;«eks Apollo’s opiuion 
V$f bis. laws, and rpteivea an affirmative answer; 
'makes an end of bimself by total abs'inence 
from food, 41; his lawk in successful operation in 
r LacedH>mon five hundred years, 41, 42; compared 
frith Numa, 54-56. 

ysander, a Sparthn general: life, 809-321; admiral 
arfter the ilitfHkr of Svracuse; confers with 
810; rivalry with t'allicratidas; hi* simplicity,'811; 
at»nds(VruA^it. Sardis; destroys Athenian qeekat* 
uEj(o*potagtj, 312, 313; slaughter of th$. Athenian 
prisoners; siege and surrender of Athens; destruc¬ 
tion of its walls and fleet, 314, 315; dishonest trick 
of Gylipnffa; war coin of the Spartan*,^alA : power 
and crucltHjpof Lvsander, 316; accused by Pharita- 
Ihizigl «ts ephors; diffqgi-ncc* with Pausauia* at 
Athens, 317; with AgcsiTau* in Asia, 318; embassy 
t<» the Hellespont, and return to Stuirta; intrigues 
to l»e made king, 319; war with Thebes; is killed 
at Haliartu*. .‘120; lament and honors at hi* death, 
321; com; wired with By I la, 338-340. 


Mackdosia, ^enltlfof the province, 201. 

Macedonians, after defeat of Perseus, submit to 
eEtiiiliit*, 196. 

Mul'd. Carthaginian admiral. co-operating with 
Hi**tes adkinst Titnolrou, hearing talk among the 
Greek soldier* at Syracuse, fbars treachery, ami 
sli|i* away to Africa, 180; kill- himself, 181. 

Maiucrcus,'tyrant of Catana, proposes alliance with 
Timoleon, 177; flees to Messetia, where Hippo is 
tyrant; tries to kill himself, hut fail-, 185, 186. 

Mamertince, liarltariaus around Messena, trouble 
the Greeks; Pyrrhus acuta them off, ami destroys 
their strong plmu%/285. % 

Man, his stH-yij,nature, 448. 

Munius AciUus, leads Homan nnnv into Gre**oe; leads 
ainlm-sjjd«»ra ,t4» (Jrwk cities. 24V after defeat of 
AntUH'liiii^'lMcaAcIm'Ans to restore tlie Itam.-hed 
Iaced.-ciiionmnsTWtheir country. ami is stmjiortcd 
l»v Flumiuh/s; tlieinu-nsure defeated by Pliilopov- 
nien, who, hccoinijTg general, restore* them, 263; 
sent by senate to take charge of the \yir. with 
Flumininua as his lieutenant, 271; invades .Ktolia^ 
lavs waste lleraclea. ami ln-sicges Naimactus. 271. 

Manius ('uriu*. a military herd, who had thrice driven 
Pyrrhus from Italy; lives on a little farm, 243. 

Manilius, expelled from the senate bv Cato for 
kissing hi* wife in the pr«*scnce of his daughter, 
249. 

Manlius, first make- loud against the Gauls, attack¬ 
ing the Capitol. 99; stirs up the people against 
Cam ill us; is imprisoned, hut pursues his ends; is 
tried, convicted, and flung from the rock, 103. 

Mantinea, Iwittle of, 141, 434. * 

Marcel I u?% the sword of Home, 131 ; life. 216-229; 
his M>hliership, 216 ;*ilnrm concerning the Gaul* ; 
prodigies ;• victory of Flaminius. 217; g-iu-miship 
and triumph o? Marcellus. 218; invasion of 
Hannibal; Ganna*. 219; encounters Hannibal 
at Nola; sails to Sicily in hfs thin! consulship, 
220 ; sieg^PJiyracuse, ami defence bv Anhiiunk*, 
221, 222; capture of Mcgara: of Syracuse, 223; 
splendid triumph at Home, 224: honors from the 
Syracusans, 225 ; skirmishes with Hannibal, 226; 
accused byHibulus; fifth consulate; preparation* 
for # the campaign, 227 ; is surprised by an ambush 
a*^d killed. 228; compared with Pelopida*, 229, 
*30 (see 131, 132). 

larrellus, an enemy of C«*ar, 462, 549. 
larvus, eon of Cato, at the battle VfwPydna, 195, 
196. •- *. :• 

lardonius, left in command irt Greece by Xerxes, 
234 ; defeated and slain at Platwa, 2-38. 
lari us, Caius; life, 291-309; parentage ; noticed nr 
*8cipio t 291 ? under Metellue in Nunudia, 292; jfcU 
ousies between them ; elected consul, he afpume* 
charge of th* war, 293; JugurOi treacherously | 


•eixed; starves lir the d«WAW, 294,295 ; disciplinn 
of Marius’s annv in SpMn, *95; war with Cimbtt 
end Teutones; slaughter of the Amhronea; cowar¬ 
dice of Catulua’s army, who is relieved by Marina, 
296-299; defeat and great slaughter of the bar¬ 
barians, 300; sixth consulship;-and intrigues with 
Saturnmus, 301; banishment and recall of Motel- 
Jus, 302; iealousv of Svlla, who is appointed to the 
Mithridatic war, 303; flight of Martus, who hldea 
near the sea, 304, 305; among the ruin* of t'arthege, 
306; consulship of Cinna, and recall of Marius, 
307: their butcheries in Home; murder of, the orator 
Antonin* ; seventh consulship, and death, 309. 

Marius the Yoi^nr, attacks Sylla at Prseneste, 884{ 
kills liirnwR^woB* * 

Marriage at Sparta and Home, 55; at Athens, 63* 

Masini-sa, king of Numldia, 253. 

MenecHdas, intrigues against Pelopida*, 212. 

Meuecratea the physician, 429. 

Meneuius Agrippa, hi* fable to the people at Mona 
Sacer, 155. 

Meneatheus, hostile to These u^ 11; take* the power 
after his death. 18. 

Measeuia, Spartans driven out bv Arcadians, 211. 

Metelbis, in Numidia against Jugurthtt, 292; ban¬ 
ished and recalled, 302. 

Metdlus (Pius), against Sertorlus In Spain, 405, 409. 

Mctellus, the tribune, resists Cwsar, 518; opposed 
by t 'rtto, 550. 552. 

Metilius, an active enemv of Fabiua, 127, 128. 

Miltiadc* ataMarathoti, 232. 

Minos of < ret**, 4-6. 

Mim.taur, a monster in (,'rete, 5. 

Miuiicius, ail officer under Fa bins. Impatient of hie 
delay, 126; being IWt in command, defeats a de- 
tAchmeiit'wf Hannibal. 127 ; I* afterwards routed 
bv him, 128 1 acknowledge* authority of Fabius, 
1*9. 

Mithridatea. king of Pont tlsu-j kerS of thf ltomane 
against him under 8ylh|jfe2fl||4193; under Lucullus, 
850-365; under I’umeMjLpl^^OIi; hi* death by hit 
own hand, 454. - - *■ 

Mithridatea, a Persian, Hvfcad* Cyrus, 745; hi* 
torture and death, 747, **' ' « 

Months at Home, 51. ■ fr » ..flr 

Mothers, Bicilia 11 goddesM*, 224. ■ 

Mucins, Sea*vola, enters PorsennaVcamp in dljlMit, 
and stabs one whom he believes to lie thu**Ving| 
destroy* hi*own riglit liwnd iifthc sacrificial flam*; 
ia generously dismissed, 73. ’ 


Naphtha. its marvel loud 489.’ 

Xervii, Ga-sar's war against thejii, 513. 

Neutrality in sedition, forbidden bw**>lo n^fl2 . 

Nicias, an Athenian cointtmndfflh' life, 37?W(Wt Ale 
gentle character, 370, 371 ; hi* caution ami s*rnpW 
as cotnmaruler, 372: rivalry of t leon and Alcibiades, 
373; the pence of Niciaa: is m-nt envov to Sparta, 
374; rivalry with AlcDAtnes; the Hicilian envoy**, 
375; oppose* the expedition u» Hyracuse, hut* is 
sent as commander, 370; the landing In - Sicily, and 
ftartial sucrose*; arrival of <ivtip(ms, 378; arrival 
of a fresh fleet under Demosthenes, 379; ;ierpJex- 
itie* and terror of Athenian force; ecli|>*e of the 
mooat, .‘ISO; disastrous battle and retreat; surrender 
to Gylippu*, and death, 381, 382; compared with 
Craasus, 398-400. 

Numa Pom pi I in*; lifts. 43-M; his descent from the Ba- 
blnts, 43; noiiiinataokingof K<m»e. 44; hi#character 
and habit*. 44: hidfrtendship with Rgaria, 45; de- 


and habits. 44; hidfrlendship with Em 
dines offer of Homan throne, but ffftaffj 
ia pnx*lainn**l king, 45, 46;* dUmtfbf 
Celerva; emplcv* the sanctiotui 
people; forbid* Homan* to nemw% ? 

Tonn of man or beash 4i; ’li» «N 
PythagonW, 47; found* 
erects the Kegia, or king 4 "* b oU W^ jM 
forms divine Mrvice, 49; tadMOmM 
people; hi* dialogue Vu iipP 


da, 45; de- 
heceptaand 
Komtgua’i 

D-giS: 


ft#. 

ked fcy tk. 
M« Mt 



prescribes the .boundaries of Home: distributes 

. the people hub £*ilds, and attempts the* formation 
of a calendar; his preference for Jafrus, 61, .52; 
his wivesyfcftd children, 63; compare^ \vith Lyciir- 
gus ; therfjtter’s work more enduring than his oWn, 
66 . 

Kumitor, deprived of kingdom of Alta by his brother 
Amulius, 14: captures Remus, 15; Amulms is put 
<o death by Romulus, 16. 


Oak, its service to man. 154. 

Ocean, Alexander’s Voyage to, 50 
Ochus, son of Artaxerxes, 761-76*3. 

Octavia, wife of Antony, 666, 672. 

Octavius, drives China out of Rome for attempting 
despotic government; desires the son of MetellUs 
to succeed him; soothsaye.s keep him at Rome; 
is pulled down from the rostra, and murdered, 30t. 
Oligarchy of the four r hundred, having got control of 

g overnment of Athens, conduct the war slackly; 

riven tiutj popular government re-establish** J, 
andiAlcibiarles recalled, 147. 

’"ORha*4ijB»^ "chief of the Dandarians, promises Mitlifi- 
datea to^ill LucuUus; the king disgraces# him, so | 
that hejffees to Lucullus, who makes him welcome #| 
joins the council of Lucullus; orders his horsy to be 
ready, and-goes to the tent of Lucullus, but is d<± 
nied, the general being asleep; he ]wrsista,tmt ij 
. forced away; leaves the camp, and returns 11 
Mithridates, 356. ' 

Olympus, its forests and springs, 192. 

Omens of civil war, 326 ; in Crassus’s army, 391. 


One-eyed generals, Philip, Antigonus, 
torius, 400. 

Ornytus, founds colony in Odria^tl v 
Ostracism at Athens, of Thomistoef 
didev opponent of Pericles, 113; 
of Cimon v 348| of Hyperbolus, ^ 
jQth o, Ronpui* emperor': life, 763 
Gallia ;■ jeulousie 
|s .agAinst yiteF 
*i76bImftle'at 
kills 

ft' 


l.Ser- 


Thticv- 
les, 233; 
375. 
hi the senate, 
ng the troops, 
14; Placentia 
advance’ 

If, 768. 



i war against Theseus, claim- 
fens, 4\i . 

^senator, smites a barbarian with 
igtantly slain, 98. 
if of Philip and Alexander, 487; is 

j&\ . . » * 

Kdf)mi9^tp*Lucullus, (Rsiring confed- 
M tr xtoiw ; one sent by him to P«r- 
J&fcyerthat he is also treating with 
iu'us abandons intention of invading 
mmiign of Crassus against them, 891- 
aspect, S&H^lilfcmiy’s Parthian 

>o,in ftfV 

f Cyru. ard Artaxerxes; her bar- 
'47 ; poi' Statira, 748. 

3. 

|Of Spartu, in joint commai'd with 
t-Mardonius, 236 ; at the battle of 
contrasted with Cimon and Aria- 
found guilty of treason, and put to 

or * 4 of Spai^^jealous of Lysander, 
re accompanies against the Thebans; arrives 
^^.Ihllartu.fJ^here Re finds Lysander dead, and his 
force dispers‘d *\ the Spartan elders refuse to soficit 
deaej-^^mauder’s body, 320; obtains a trtflte 'i 
aptf burie^he body<on th# first friendly soil reach®! 
oh crossing the frontier, of Bteotf 
trial of lus Ufa by the Spartansp, but he flees . 
^Te^tC and Irves dn Ue g, 


Pelopidas, .the TWbkn: <WeJ^204^612; generosity 
"204 ; marries, 'and ruinsuTs”estate ; his reverenc* 
for Epaininondas ; wounded seven times, and savec 
bv Kpahiinondas, 204, 205; excites -Thebans to fre* 
Thebes? enters the city at several points, anti 
forty-eight meet at Charon’s house, 206; attach 
oh the drunkert Archias ; is victorious, 207 ; chosen 
chief captain of Beeotia, storms the citadel, which 
surrenders; plots a quarrel bet»yepn Athenians 
and Lacedsemonians, <^08; of all'-ThebatL'leaders 
(jaaerves most honor, 208, 209; w;iiv* fame by battle 
at Tegvrap; puts Spartans to flight; ip this hattle^ 
they are for the first time beaten by a’ smallef 
^force, 208? l$<?pfl the Sacred Rand together in bat- 
> •'tie; in command of Sacred Rand ; tellS bis men oi 
„ the vengeance due on Spartans, 210; in the battle 
tti I^eyctra^, though a ^ibordinate, win^caa, miTch 
glory as*3Eftaminondtts, 211; with Enaminondas 
wins most of the Peloponnesian states from Spurta, 
211; tried for not giving up his command, and ac¬ 
quitted, 212; embassy to Alexander of Phera?; 
marches against Ptolemy of Macedon ; Alexander, 
the tyrant, appears; marches against Alexander) 
vho, knowing bis weakness, faces him; his horse 
routs the enemy’s; challenges the* tyrant, who 
retires ; slain by the latter’s uiergenarhfu, 214, 215; 
luH}enj£d by the Thebans ; tip; Thessalians more 
•fbffetftjHfit In their demonst fat ions of grief *; beg to 
\rite-th*f funeral, and the privilege granted by 
Theimiik, 215; compared with Marcellas, 229, 230. 
Pelopsq king of Peloponnesus, ancestor of Theseus, 1. 
levies: life, 106-?23; of high birth and precocity; 



rer of Zeno and Anaxagoras, 107, 108; liijf 
and style of speech ; Thucydides’s sayiud 
! bf him; left nothing in writing, 109; brings tin? 

I ieople over to him by use of public moneys ; with 
»is friend- forces Ciinon into banishment; moves, 
to recall Cimon; rumored agreement between the 
two, 110; popular and aristm ratio parties; con¬ 
structs sacred and public buildings, f 111; a change! 
in liis policy, 113; proposes a general convention} 
of Greeks, 114; tries to rt^frain Tolmiftes from a 
hopeless expedition, 115; his ^yjVdftioti to the 
1 Chersonese a success: as is Ira* e>V>edition round 
the Peloponnesus, 115; curb?; the passion for for¬ 
eign conquest, 116; reduction of Kuba*a; truce 
between Athens and Sparta for thirty years ; influ¬ 
enced M bv Aspasia, 116; destroys oligarchy of 
Samos, a^d establishes a democracy; sails to meet 
a Phoenician fleet, 117; defeat? Melissiu, and hems 
the enemy in with a wall; is received with’high 
honors at Athens, 118; on breaking out of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, sends help to the Corcvreans, 119; 
parts vEgina among the Athenians; sends a fleet 
to Peloponnesus; leads an army into Megara; 
embarks in a great fleet, and explains an eclipse. 
121; fails in attack on Kpidaurus; his command 
taken away, and himself fined; his domestic af¬ 
fairs ; invited to resume command, but is ill and 
despondent; asks for repeal of his own law touch¬ 
ing base-born children, 122^, seized by the plague; 
conversation at his death-bed; estimatg of his char¬ 
acter, 123; compared with Eabius, 135, 136. 
Periclidas, seut by Sparta to Athens, to ask help 
against Helots a*nl Messenians; Ejphialtes opposes. 
any grant, thinking it best that Sparta shall re-' 
main in adversity; but Cimon persuades the peo¬ 
ple, 347, 348. 

Perseus, %ing of the Macedonians, at war with 
Romans, routs Publius Licinius, the first iuvader 


ambassadors, but defrauds him erf his pay, 188; 
is forced <V>. r etr4at; prepares to figfrt again, 188} 
retires to Pvqn*L 185 ; after battle of Pydna, flees 
to Pella 4 abandoned by his friends; sa» to i 
tlirawv»»Hi takes refuge in the temple trf C 
. . 

197; appear, with hie chiMren { 


.. Ig, 

iue'i uTumpb ; '^db*i atarvea himeeU^a j 




